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In  the  Yolume  of  the  Record  which  beginn  with  the  present  nnmber 
a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material  has  been  inaugurated,  by 
which  the  abstracts  of  the  publications  of  the  American  stations  are 
grouped  by  topics  instead  of  by  stations,  a«  formerly.  It  is  believed 
that  the  advantages  of  the  topical  arrangement  will  be  readily  appar- 
ent. It  will  biing  together  accounts  of  investigations  on  allied  sub- 
jects, 80  that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  consulted  and  compared, 
and  it  will  make  it  possible  to  give  prominence  to  the  more  important 
matters.  The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  will  in  many  cases  necessitate 
the  assignment  of  different  portions  of  the  same  publication  to  different 
places  in  the  Record,  but  in  every  case  the  table  of  contents  will  con- 
tain references  to  all  the  abstracts  of  the  several  publications  reviewed 
in  a  single  number.  As  heretofore,  all  station  publications  received 
at  this  Office  will  be  abstracted,  so  that  the  record  of  station  work  wiU 
be  none  the  less  complete.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  complex 
nature  of  many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  station  publications  makes 
their  classification  largely  a  matter  of  individual  judgment.  Perfect 
consistency  in  the  assignment  of  articles  to  the  several  subjects  can 
hardly  be  expected,  but  every  effort  will  be  made  in  this  direction. 

To  make  the  contents  of  the  Record  more  readily  available  to  those 
who  lack  the  time  for  reading  detailed  abstr^icts,  brief  synopses  will  be 
prefixed  to  the  longer  abstracts  wherever  the  subject  matter  makes  this 
feasible.  The  synopsis  wiU  give  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  exi)eri- 
ment  and  the  results  obtained,  leaving  all  details  to  the  full  abstract. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  authors  of  station  publications  will  generally  adopt 
the  plan  of  attaching  brief  summaries  to  the  accounts  of  their  investi- 
gations. A  succinct  statement  of  the  points  which  the  author  wishes 
to  make  is  often  the  best  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  his  detailed 
statements. 
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As  the  work  of  this  Office  has  developed  and  the  editorial  staff  haci 
been  increased  a  division  of  duty  has  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  and  acquirements  of  the  several  members  of  the  force.  As  far 
as  practicable  opportunities  have  been  given  for  work  in  special  lines.  It 
now  seems  desirable  to  indicate  in  the  Kecord  the  departments  of  work 
which  are  especially  assigned  to  individuals  and  for  which  they  are 
responsible.  It  will  be  understood  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  exactly  the  share  of  each  worker  in  the  preparation  of  the  Becord, 
but  rather  to  point  out  the  subjects  to  which  Individuals  are  giving 
their  most  careful  attention. 

It  is  of  course  impracticable  to  give  credit  for  the  large  amount  of 
labor  expended  in  editorial  oversight  and  painstaking  elaboration  of 
details.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  fiiture  to  make  a  still 
fiirther  division  of  our  work  according  to  special  subjects,  and  that 
each  worker  will  have  opportunity  to  traverse  the  literature  of  his 
chosen  field. 


On  page  6  is  a  translation  of  a  communication  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Julius  KUhn,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  Germany,  on  feeding  standards  for  domestic  animals.  Coming 
from  a  recognized  authority  upon  this  subject,  the  article  is  intrinsically 
one  of  decided  interest.  It  is  made  still  more  valuable  by  the  facts  that 
it  presents  a  side  of  the  subject  which  is  too  often  overlooked  by  our 
experiment  stations  and  agncultural  writers,  and  that  the  reasons  for 
the  views  urged  are  so  clearly  stated  and  are  so  well  attested  by  the 
teachings  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  the  results  of  feeding  experi- 
ments, and  the  experience  of  practical  men. 

It  is  now  about  seventeen  years  since  the  first  detailed  explanation 
of  the  German  doctrine  of  feeding  standards  and  rations  for  domestic 
animals,  which  had  already  become  current  in  that  country,  was  printed 
in  the  English  language.  The  ideas  were  kindly  received  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  were  rapidly  promulgated.  The  feeding  standards 
of  Wolff  came  to  be  very  commonly  quoted.  Gradually  analyses 
of  American  feeding  stuffs  accumulated,  and  as  experiment  stations 
were  introduced  and  gave  more  or  less  attention  to  experiments  in  feed- 
ing, tests  were  made  of  the  digestibility  of  our  feeding  stuffis.  To- 
day we  are  making  use  of  our  own  analyses  and  of  the  coefficients 
of  digestibility  as  learned  by  both  our  own  and  European  experiments. 
To  apply  them  we  are  using  almost  exclusively  the  feeding  standards 
of  Wolff. 

Of  the  great  good  that  has  come  from  this  there  can  be  no  possible 
question,  but  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  feeding  standards  should 
be  followed  so  blindly  as  they  are  by  many  writers,  teachers,  and 
experimenters  in  the  United  States.    Indeed  the  figures  for  average 
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composition  of  feeding  stoifs  and  standards  for  daily  rations  are  often 
osed  in  snch  a  way  as  to  make  the  science  of  cattle  feeding  little  more 
than  a  branch  of  applied  mathematics. 

Prof.  Ktlhn  calls  attention  to  several  difficnlties  in  the  way  of  pre- 
scribing definite  feeding  standards  for  different  classes  of  animals  which 
are  fed  for  different  purposes.  They  have  to  do  with  tlie  animals,  the 
feeding  stuffs,  and  the  commerciaJ  valae  of  the  feeding  staffs  and 
the  products. 

In  the  first  place  different  animals  of  the  same  class  differ  greatly  in 
their  capacity  for  utilizing  food,  and  even  the  same  animal  may  require 
different  rations  under  different  conditions.  Thus  different  breeds  of 
milch  cows  and  different  cows  of  the  same  breed  may  vary  widely  with 
respect  to  the  amounts  of  food  which  they  can  most  advantageously 
utilize.  The  amount  appropriate  for  1,000  pounds  live  weight  may  be 
much  greater  with  a  small  cow  than  with  a  large  one.  It  varies  with 
the  bodily  condition  of  the  animal,  whether  lean  or  fat,  and  with  the 
amount  of  the  milk  yield.  The  quantity  of  food  needed  depends  also 
upon  whether,  as  the  milk  falls  off  toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion, the  cow  is  to  be  fattened  for  the  butcher  or  is  to  be  again  used  for 
breeding  and  milking.  In  brief,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  rules  for  quantities  of  food  or  quantities  of  nutrients,  or  for  nutri- 
tive ratios  to  apply  indiscriminately  to  different  animals  under  differ- 
ent conditions. 

Again,  different  specimens  of  any  kind  of  feeding  stuff  may  vary 
widely  in  chemical  comi)osition  so  that  the  figures  for  average  compo- 
sition may  be  very  far  from  the  truth  in  a  given  case.  The  coefficients 
of  digestibility  are  likewise  variable.  And  even  if  the  quantities  of 
actually  digestible  nutrieTits  in  any  given  instance,  as  determined  by 
either  natural  or  artificial  digestion,  should  be  taken  as  the>basis  of  the 
calculation  they  might  be  very  far  from  expressing  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  materials  as  they  are  actually  utilized  by  the  animal,  because  of 
the  defects  in  our  present  methods  of  analysis  and  of  classification  of 
the  nutrients. 

Finally,  economical  feeding  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  fitting  the 
nutrients  of  the  food  to  the  physiological  demands,  but  of  adjusting  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  feeding  stuffs  to  their  cost  and  to  the  amount 
and  market  value  of  the  product. 

Profl  Ktihn's  conclusion  is  that  to  calculate  rations  upon  a  basis  of 
the  feeding  standards  and  the  average  composition  of  the  feeding  stuffs, 
is  irrational  and  may  be  very  unprofitable.  He  would,  however,  by  no 
means  give  up  either  standards  or  tables  of  composition.  As  regards 
the  quantities  of  nutrients  to  be  fed,  he  would  take  into  consideration 
the  individual  needs  of  each  animal  and  make  the  quantities  of  total 
food  and  of  the  several  nutrients  such  as  will  best  fit  the  special  demands 
of  the  animal  for  sustenance  and  production.  In  calculating  the 
amounts  of  feeding  stuffs  to  be  used  he  would  not  simply  use  the 
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average  figures,  but  would  consider  the  ranges  of  variation  and  the 
composition  of  the  particular  materials  to  be  fed.  The  ideal  method 
would  be  to  analyze  the  feeding  stuii's  in  each  case,  if  this  were  practi- 
cable, but  it  usually  is  not  But  along  with  the  chemistry  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  subject,  the  skill  of  the  experienced  practical  feeder  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  For  the  method  of  "  individual  feeding'^  which  Profl 
Ktihn  recommends  he  gives  suggestions  of  no  little  interest. 

One  matter  which  Prof.  KUhn  rightly  insists  upon  is  the  distinction 
between  the  digestible  protein,  i.  6.,  total  digestible  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, and  the  digestible  actual  albuminoids.  He  also  urges  with 
justice  that  the  ether  extract  of  the  coarse  fodders  has  a  much  lower 
feeding  value  than  that  of  the  concentrated  fodders  like  oil  cakes  and 
meals,  which  consist  mostly  of  the  true  fats.  He  insists  with  like  good 
reason  that  what  we  call  non-nitrogenous  extract  represents  a  great 
variety  of  materials  of  unknown  or  doubtful  value. 

Chemists  clearly  apprehend  the  difficulty  with  their  analyses  as 
measures  of  the  nutritive  value  of  feeding  stuffs,  but  the  experimenters 
and  writers  have  not  always  appreciated  the  full  import  of  the  differ- 
ences in  individuality  of  animals,  nor  has  the  importance  of  taking  into 
account  the  condition  of  the  individual  animal  been  generally  realized. 
We  have  learned  that  there  is  very  little  use  in  preparing  formulas  for 
fertiUzers  for  a  given  plant  to  be  used  on  different  soils.  The  reason  is 
that  soils  vary  so  widely  in  chemical  and  physical  characters.  We  are 
gradually  coming  to  understand  that  the  differences  between  individual 
animals  of  the  same  kind  if  not  as  large  as  those  between  different 
soils,  are  nevertheless  much  greater  than  we  formerly  supposed.  This 
is  a  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  account  both  in  our  experimenting 
and  in  our  practical  feeding. 

One  point  which  Prof.  KUhn  dwells  upon  is  of  especial  interest.  It 
is  that  in  the  feeding  of  milch  cows  the  rations  should  be  fitted  to  the 
production  expected.  Instead  of  a  standard  giving  certain  amounts  of 
nutrients  per  thousand  pounds  of  live  weight  he  proposes  to  use  a  basal 
ration,  which  will  be  a  little  more  than  a  maintenance  ration,  and  to 
add  to  this  quantities  of  nutrients  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  each 
animal  and  the  production  expected. 

Feeding  standards  and  tables  of  composition  and  digestibility  are 
invaluable  helps  to  economical  feeding.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  wiU  be  made  more  and  more  useful  as  experimental  inquiry 
brings  us  more  and  more  exact  information.  But  they  are  only  helps. 
They  are  to  be  regarded  as  indications  rather  than  rules.  They  can 
not  take  the  place  of  the  skill  of  the  experienced  practicjil  feeder.  In 
his  treatise  on  cattle  feeding,  to  which  Prof.  Kiihn  refers  and  which 
ought  to  be  better  known  than  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
principle  is  expressed  in  the  German  adage,  which  is  taken  as  the  motto 
of  the  book:  "Da«  Auge  des  Herrn  mdstet  sein  Vieh^  (the  eye  of  the 
master  fattens  his  stock). 
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There  is  another  imx)ortant  matter  in  this  connection  which  is  occa- 
sionally referred  to  in  print  and  is  often  thought  of  by  chemists  and 
exi>erimenter8,  but  has  not  yet  been  fully  explained.  It  is  the  effect  of 
considerable  quantities  of  undigestible  material  in  the  food  upon  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  material  which  is  actually  digested.  Some  late 
experiments  by  Prof.  Zuntz  in  Berlin  throw  light  upon  this  as  they 
make  it  appear  probable  that  not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  the 
potential  energy  of  the  digested  food  are  used  in  providing  for  the  work 
of  digestion  and  the  transfer  of  the  undigested  material  through  the 
alimentary  canal.  In  other  words,  when  a  coarse  fodder,  like  hay 
or  straw,  yields  a  given  quantity  of  actually  digestible  nutrients  to 
the  alimentary  apparatus  it  is  not  really  as  valuable  for  feeding  as  a 
concentrated  food  which  would  yield  the  same  quantity  of  digestible 
nutrients,  because  so  much  of  the  energy  is  required  for  the  diges- 
tion and  for  the  care  of  the  undigested  material.* 

This  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  comparative  values 
of  the  nutrients  of  different  feeding  stuffs.  The  digestible  nutrients  ot 
such  coarse  feeding  stuffs  as  hay  and  straw  may  have  less  nutritive 
effect  than  the  same  quantities  of  the  digestible  nutrients  in  a  concen- 
trated food  like  meal,  for  several  reasons.  The  protein  of  the  coarse 
fodder  may  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  non-albuminoid  nitrogen; 
the  ether  extract  may  have  less  of  the  true  fats;  the  non-nitrogenous 
extra<5tives  may  be  of  inferior  value;  and  more  of  the  energy  of  the 
assimilated  material  may  be  consumed  in  providing  for  digestion  and 
for  the  transport  of  material  through  the  alimentary  canal. 

Another  complex  and  as  yet  but  partly  explained  phase  of  the  same 
general  question  is  the  digestion  of  cellidose  and  the  fermentation  of 
that  and  other  carbohydrates  by  different  animals.  It  seems  that  this 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  nutritive  values  of  protein  and  fats 
as  well  as  carbohydrates,  though  the  experimental  data  at  hand  do  not 
suffice  for  exact  explanations  or  measurements  of  the  nutritive  effects,  f 
Of  course  the  value  of  the  coarse  foods  for  their  mechanical  action  is 
often  an  important  matter,  but  that  is  a  separate  phase  of  the  subject. 

•  See  Pfluger'B  Arch.  frea.  Physiol.,  49  (1891)142!  " 

t  See  Zuutz.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  477. 
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Prof.  Juuus  KtJHN. 

When  in  the  year  1859  Grouven,  in  his  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  proposed  the  first  feeding  standards,  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  hay  equivalents  which  at  that  time  was  prevalent,  he  inau- 
gurated a  most  significant  advance  in  the  theory  of  animal  nutrition. 
Although  the  compounding  of  rations  for  animals  with  reference  to  the 
actual  amounts  of  the  different  nutrients  they  contain,  had  been  previ- 
ously suggested  by  Haubner  and  had  been  successfully  carried  into 
practice  with  good  results  in  the  feeding  of  milch  cows  by  a  practical 
farmer,  Herr  von  Lingenthal  of  Gross-Gmehlen  in  the  Province  of 
Saxony,  Prussia,  the  credit  of  having  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
principle  and  of  having  broadened  and  deepened  it  and  brought  it  into 
general  recognition,  belongs  to  Grouven.  All  later  progress  rests  on 
this  basis. 

In  the  calculation  of  the  feeding  standards  proposed  by  him,  Grouven 
took  for  his  basis  the  total  quantities  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates 
in  feeding  stuffs,  as  indicated  by  analysis.  Later  the  investigations 
of  Henneberg  and  Stohman  in  Weende,  showed  that  these  nutrients  as 
determined  by  analysis,  were  not  digested  in  the  same  proportions  from 
different  feeding  stuffs.  For  instance,  in  a  series  of  experiments  only 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogenous  constituents  found  by  analysis  in 
meadow  hay,  51  per  cent  of  those  in  clover  hay,  and  as  small  a  proportion 
as  26  per  cent  of  those  in  wheat  straw,  was  digested.  A  large  number  of 
experiments  made  later  at  different  experiment  stations  confirmed  and 
extended  the  results  obtained  at  Weende.  Henneberg  proposed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  amounts  of  the  several  nutrients  found  by  analysis, 
which  he  designated  as  crude,  e.  ^.,  crude  protein,  crude  fat,  etc.,  and 
the  portions  which  were  digestible,  and  to  use  only  the  digestible  nutri- 
ents in  the  calculation  of  feeding  rations.  Gronven,  however,  retained 
in  the  third  edition  of  his  work  (1872)  the  standards  which  he  previously 
proposed  and  which  refer  to  crude  nutrients.  Wolff,  who  had  given 
up  the  theory  of  hay  equivalents  which  he  with  others  had  formerly 
followed,  constructed  new  feeding  standards  based  on  the  amounts  of 
digestible  nutrients. 

The  standards  of  both  Grouven  and  Wolff  have  the  feature  in  common, 
that  as  an  aid  to  the  farmer  in  making  up  his  rations  they  give  abso- 
lute, definite  figures  for  the  total  quantity  of  the  food  and  of  the  separate 
nutrients  to  be  fed.  They  fix  these  figures  once  for  all  and  offer  them 
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as  a  norm  for  the  calculation  of  rations.  Thus  for  a  milch  cow  per 
1,000  pounds  live  weight,  there  are  to  be  fed,  according  to  Gronven,  27 
pounds  dry  substance,  2.74  jwunds  crude  protein,  0.84  pound  crude  fat, 
and  14.34  pounds  carbohydrates,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:6;  and 
according  to  Wolff,  24  pounds  organic  substance,  2.5  pounds  digestible 
protein,  0.4  pound  digestible  fat,  and  12.5  pounds  digestible  nitrogen- 
free  extract,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 5.4. 

Precisely  this  characteristic  of  the  feeding  standards  of  Grouven  and 
Wolff,  namely,  the  setting  up  of  standards  for  use  in  all  cases,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  objectionable  and  misleading  to  the  farmer.  Such 
standards  lead  him  to  believe  that  he  has  a  reliable  means  for  a  con- 
venient and  simple  calculation  of  the  rations  for  his  animals,  whereas 
he  should  be  aware  that  in  using  them  he  rests  on  very  uncertain 
ground,  and  that  to  use  them  with  success  he  must  take  carefully  into 
account  the  existing  conditions,  especially  the  quality  of  the  feeding 
stuffis  at  his  disposal,  and  the  capacity  of  his  animals  both  for  utilizing 
food  and  for  production.  These  factors  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  decided  for  each  individual  case.  How  important  this  is  will  appear 
from  the  considerations  that  follow. 

In  the  first  place  Wolff  is  hardly  correct  in  basing  the  quantity  of 
food  on  the  total  organic  substance  instead  of  on  the  dry  substance. 
The  mineral  matter  besides  affecting  the  quality  of  the  fodder,  also 
contains  certain  ingredients  indispensable  to  the  animal  organism, 
such  as  phosphoric  acid,  Ume,  iron,  etc.,  and  are  not  without  effect  on 
the  digestion.  For  instance,  the  epidermal  cells  of  coarse  fodder,  which 
are  rich  in  silica,  promote  peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestines  and 
favor  intestinal  digestion.  The  amount  of  dry  matter,  as  was  suggested 
by  the  investigations  of  Lingenthal  and  Grouven,  is  therefore  the  only 
measure  which  can  be  taken  for  the  total  amount  of  fodder. 

But  whether  the  food  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  dry  matter  or 
by  the  amount  of  organic  matter,  the  fixing  of  a  definite  amount  of 
fodder  as  a  standard^  applicable  in  different  cases  and  conditions,  is  in' 
itself  erroneous.  It  is  as  truly  wrong  to  say  that  a  cow  of  1,000  pounds 
live  weight  requires  27  pounds  of  dry  substance  as  it  is  to  say  that  she 
requires  24  pounds  of  organic  substance,  for  the  quantity  of  food  may 
vary  greatly  from  this  and  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  still  be  in  every 
respect  normal,  provided  the  quantity  of  food  received  contains  digest- 
ible nutrients  in  the  requisite  amounts  and  in  suitable  proportion. 
Thus,  the  quantity  of  dry  substance  fed  to  a  milch  cow  per  1,000  pounds 
live  weight  may  vary  firom  20  to  33.5  pounds  and  within  even  wider 
limits.  This  matter  was  referred  to  by  the  writer  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  book,  Die  zweehmdssigste  Bmdhrung  des  EindvieheSj  which  appeared 
in  1861.  Clearness  on  this  point  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance, 
for  the  allowable  range  in  quantity  of  dry  matter  referred  to  above 
makes  it  possible  to  adjust  the  daily  rations  of  our  domestic  animals  to 
ftt  the  quantities  of  fodder  harvested  and  at  the  feeder's  disposal  at 
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different  seasons  of  the  year.  So  long  as  frequent  and  abrupt  changes 
in  the  amount  of  dry  matter  are  avoided,  larger  amounts  of  dry  mat- 
ter may  be  fed  when  the  crops  of  coarse  fodder  are  abundant  and 
smaller  amounts  when  the  harvests  are  short,  without  any  disadvan- 
tage. It  will  not  do  to  increase  the  quantity  of  coarse  fodder  as  much 
in  the  case  of  animals  which  have  been  raised  on  more  concentrated 
food,  as  in  the  ca-se  of  those  which  have  been  accustomed  to  a  more 
bulky  fodder,  but  even  with  the  latter  there  is  great  latitude  for  varia- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  dry  substance.  The  nearer  the  lower  limit  is 
approached  the  more  important  it  becomes  that  a  liberal  amount  of 
the  dry  substance  be  given  in  the  form  of  coarse  fodder,  as  has  pre- 
viously been  remarked  by  the  writer.* 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  writer  has,  in  the  successive 
editions  of  the  work  referred  to,  protested  that  it  is  not  wise  to  pre- 
scribe definite  quantities  of  the  several  food  ingredients  as  norms  to 
apply  to  all  cases  in  the  feeding  of  domestic  animals  kept  for  different 
purposes.  For  the  individual  nutrients,  as  for  the  total  amount  of 
food,  it  is  essential  to  determine  the  amount  for  each  individual  case, 
and  in  doing  this  the  particular  conditions  should  be  considered. 

As  regards  the  nitrogenous  materials,  it  is,  in  the  writer's  judgment, 
to  be  regretted  that  Wolff,  even  in  his  most  recent  standards,  published 
in  Mentzel  and  von  Lengerke's  Kalender  (1892,  i,  p.  112),  makes  no 
distinction  between  digestible  albuminoids  and  the  amide  compounds, 
but  classes  the  two  together.  It  can  be  no  longer  doubted  that  the 
amide  compounds  are  inferior  to  the  albuminoids  in  nutritive  effect, 
that  they  can  only  serve  as  albuminoid  conservers  like  the  carbohy- 
drates, and  that  furthermore  the  non-albuminoid  protein  includes  com- 
pounds, often  in  considerable  quantities,  which  do  not  exert  this  con- 
serving action  and  whose  value  in  nutrition  is  very  doubtful.  These 
non-albuminoid  bodies  occur  in  beets  used  for  feeding.  In  his  tables 
of  composition  of  feeding  stuffs  t  Wolff  gives  the  entire  amount  of  pro- 
tein present  in  beets  (1.1  per  cent)  as  digestible  and  estimates  it  at  the 
same  price  as  the  albuminoids,  although  he  assumes  that  on  an  average 
about  50.5  -per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  beets  is  in  the  form  of  non- 
albuminoid  protein.  In  the  ninth  edition  of  IHe  ztcecJcfnassigste  Er- 
nahrung  des  RindvieheSj  which  appeared  in  1887,  and  also  in  the  tenth 
edition,  issued  last  year,  the  writer  separated  the  non-albuminoid  com- 
pounds flro«i  the  soluble  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  calculation  of 
rations,  taking  only  the  digestible  actual  albuminoids  into  account  for 
protein  and  placing  the  non-albuminoid  protein  with  the  nitrogen-free 
extract  because  it  resembles  the  bodies  of  that  class  most  nearly  in  its 
functions. 

Again,  whether  the  digestible  albuminoids  only  or  the  total  digestible 
nitrogenous  constituents  be  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation  of 


*  Die  zweckmsUsigste  Emahrung  des  Rindvielies,  tenth  edition,  1891,  p.  85. 
t  Mentzel  u.  y.  Lengerke's  Landw.  Kalender,  1892,  i,  p.  107. 
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rations,  it  is  incorrect  to  set  up  a  fixed  st^andard  for  milch  cows  of  2.74 
IM)onds  of  crude  protein  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  as  Grouven  did, 
or  of  2.5  pounds  of  digestible  protein  (actual  albuminoids  and  amides) 
as  Wolff  does,  for  even  the  same  cow  should  not  be  fed  alike  at  all 
times,  unless  indeed  she  is  to  be  fattened  during  the  period  of  lactation. 
A  cow  of  a  higher  productive  capacity  must  on  the  average  have  more 
protein  than  one  of  a  lower  capacity.  However,  even  the  former  should 
not  receive  the  same  quantity  of  protein  in  her  daily  ration  at  all  times 
but  the  amount  should  be  adapted  to  the  production.  A  cow  of  high 
productive  capacity  will,  during  the  period  of  her  largest  milk  produc- 
tion, require  more  than  2.6  pounds  of  digestible  protein,  including 
amide  compounds  (total  nitrogenous  nutrients),  per  1,000  pounds  live 
weight  i)er  day.  Indeed  as  high  as  2.8  pounds  and  even  more  may  be 
wanted.  From  the  middle  of  the  period  of  lactation  the  quantity  should 
be  gradually  diminished;  at  the  time  of  the  falling  off  of  the  quantity 
of  milk  and  approaching  dryness,  and  during  the  time  when  she  gives 
no  milk,  2.2  and  finally  2  pounds  of  digestible  protein  per  day  will 
prove  fully  sufficient  even  though  the  cow  be  with  calf.  Were  we  to  give 
a  cow  as  large  amounts  of  food  when  she  was  dry  and  pregnant  as  when 
she  was  in  full  flow  of  milk,  she  would  not  only  be  maintained  in  good, 
thrifty  condition,  with  plump  form  and  smooth  hair,  but  would  rapidly 
lay  on  fat  Fat  cows  produce  smaller  calves  and  in  the  beginning  of 
lactation  produce  less  milk  than  those  which  have  been  fed  well  but 
not  too  richly,  and  which  have  consequently  not  been  able  to  grow  fat 
but  are  in  a  good  medium  condition.  If,  as  should  always  be  done,  the 
amides  be  separated  from  the  actual  albuminoids,  then  2.4  pounds  of 
digestible  albuminoids  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  will  be  sufficient  for 
a  cow  of  very  good  productive  capacity,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
exceed  this  for  a  time  in  the  case  of  unusually  productive  animals.  The 
quantity  of  digestible  actual  albuminoids  can,  as  the  end  of  the  period 
of  lactation  approaches,  be  gradually  diminished  to  1.8  pounds,  or  with 
less  productive  cows  even  to  1.6  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 
There  is  still  another  aspect  of  this  question  to  be  mentioned.  The 
most  productive  cows  can  make  advantageous  use  of  increasing  quan- 
tities of  albuminoids  only  up  to  certain  limits.  The  last  effective  addi- 
tions will  have  a  relatively  smaller  effect  on  the  secretion  of  milk  than 
the  previous  ones.  In  an  experiment  made  at  Mockern  with  a  ration 
which  was  in  practical  use  for  milch  cows  but  not  especially  rich  in  pro- 
tein, an  addition  of  1  pound  of  rape  cake  x>er  head  daily  increased  the 
production  of  milk  1.6  pounds  per  cow;  a  further  addition  of  a  second 
pound  of  rape  cake  increased  the  yield  of  milk  another  pound,  a  third 
one  half  a  pound,  and  a  fourth  pound  was  totally  without  effect  on  the 
flow  of  milk.  The  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  rape  cake  is  attrib- 
utable solely  to  the  protein  it  contained,  as  the  ration  contained  suffi- 
cient nitrogen-free  extract  from  the  beginning.  The  effect  diminished 
with  the  amount  of  rape  cake  added  until  it  became  nil.    To  illustrate 
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the  actual  profit  from  this  increase  in  albuminoids,  sapxKMse  that  tbe 
price  of  rape  cake  had  been  high  and  the  prices  of  milk  and  butter 
low,  then  the  financial  result  from  the  last  pound  of  rape  cake  added 
which  increased  the  milk  yield,  even  when  the  increased  value  of  the 
manure  is  taken  into  account,  would  be  too  small  to  justify  itB  addition 
in  practice.  It  would  be  unprofitable  in  this  case  to  add  all  the  pro- 
tein which  the  cow  would  respond  to  in  her  milk  yield.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  prices  of  concentrated  nitrogenous  feeding  stuffs  were  low 
and  milk  could  be  disposed  of  at  an  unusually  high  price,  it  might  be 
advisable  and  economical  to  add  protein  to  the  food  as  long  as  it  had 
any  x>6rceptible  effect  uxK>n  the  flow  of  milk.  The  decision  as  to  the 
amount  of  protein  to  be  fed  in  the  ration  of  milch  cows  will  depend 
therefore  upon  the  state  of  the  market  with  reference  to  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs  and  dairy  products. 

A  fixed  standard  for  the  amount  of  crude  or  of  digestible  tat  is  like- 
wise inadmissible,  whether  it  be  for  milch  cows  or  for  animals  kept  for 
other  purposes.  The  substances  dissolved  by  ether  from  different  feed- 
ing stuffs  are  by  no  means  equal  in  nutritive  value,  whether  that  value 
is  estimated  by  analyses  or  by  digestion  experiments.  The  digestible 
ether  extract  of  coarse  fodders  has  a  much  lower  nutritive  value  than 
the  true  oils  of  seeds  and  oil  cake.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable, 
within  a  certain  range,  to  allow  a  more  liberal  amount  of  fat  in  a  ration 
which  contains  much  coarse  fodder  than  in  one  which  contains  a  smaller 
proportion  of  coarse  fodder  but  more  concentrated  feeding  stuffs.  The 
supply  of  digestible  ether  extract  may  also  be  diminished  in  a  ration 
which  supplies  considerable  amounts  of  easily  soluble  carbohydrates, 
such  as  sugar  or  starch. 

With  the  nitrogen-free  extract  the  case  is  similar.  Here  likewise  it 
is  not  admissible  to  fix  upon  a  single  number  as  a  standard  applicable 
to  all  cases.  The  constituents  included  in  this  group  have  a  very  vari- 
able constitution  in  different  feeding  stuffs.  Some  are  of  even  question- 
able nutritive  value  at  best,  and  to  count  them  all  as  equivalent  to 
starch  or  sugar  is  far  from  correct.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
easily  assimilable  carbohydrates  in  the  nitrogen-free  extract  of  a  ra- 
tion, the  nearer,  within  certain  limits,  may  the  total  amount  of  food 
approach  the  lower  limit,  and  vice  versa. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  so-called  nitrogen-free  extract  to  be 
fed,  the  size  of  the  animal  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Smaller 
animals,  which  have  a  relatively  large  body  surface  exposed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  and  which  consequently  lose  more  heat  by  radiation, 
require  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  nutrients  and  especially  of  nitro- 
igen-free  substance  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 

If  the  quantities  of  digestible  actual  albuminoids,  fat,  and  nitrogen- 
free  extract  to  be  fed  are  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions  in  each 
individual  case,  then  it  follows  that  the  so-called  nutritive  ratio,  the 
_-    ratio  of  the  protein  to  the  nitrogen-firee  constituents  of  the  ration,  can 
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not  be  fixed  for  all  cases.  Hence  it  is  incorrect  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish an  invariable  nntritiye  ratio  for  any  special  purpose,  a8  for  in- 
stance a  ratio  of  1:5.4  (Wolff)  for  the  production  of  milk,  to  apply 
to  all  cases.  The  nutritive  ratios,  like  the  quantities  of  nutrients,  may 
vary  within  wide  limits. 

Viewing  the  above  considerations  in  their  various  bearings,  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  reached  is  that  in  feeding  animals  for  whatever  pur- 
pose individiuU  feeding  is  indispensable.  That  is  to  say,  the  require- 
ments of  each  animal  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  and  so  far  as 
practicable  the  supply  of  nutrients  in  the  daily  ration  should  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  fit  its  individual  needs.  This  principle  applies  to  every 
branch  of  stock  feeding,  and  e8x>ecially  to  the  feeding  of  cows  for  milk. 
How  this  individual  feeding  may  be  practically  carried  out  without 
difficulty  is  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  explanation  of 
this  subject  in  the  tenth  edition  of  Die  ztoeckmdsHgste  Urndhrung  dea 
Bindviehes  (p.  293). 

For  milch  cows  it  is  advisable  first  of  all  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  nutrients  which  represents  the  minimum  requirements  per  1,000 
pounds  live  weight  of  the  animals;  that  is,  the  quantity  which  covers 
the  needs  of  the  cows  which  are  dry  or  nearly  drj',  and  which  while 
producing  little  or  no  mUk  are  usually  more  or  less  advanced  with  calf. 
This  minimum  amount  may  be  designated  as  the  basal  ration.  It  will 
naturally  be  more  liberal  for  breeds  of  high  productive  capacity  and 
those  which  keep  up  their  milk  yield  well  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
lactation  x>eriod  and  only  go  dry  a  short  time,  than  for  those  of  inferior 
milking  qualities.  For  the  latter  the  basal  ration  need  not  contain 
more  than  from  1.5  to  1.7  pounds  of  digestible  actual  albuminoids  per 
1,000  x>ounds  live  weight,  while  with  the  former  up  to  1.8  pounds,  and 
with breedsof  exceptionally  high  capacity  even  more  will  be  needed.  The 
same  considerations  will  enter  into  account  in  determining  the  amounts 
of  fat  and  non-nitrogenous  substances  for  the  basal  ration.  Amounts 
ranging  from  the  minimum  to  a  medium  amount  are  to  be  recommended. 
In  addition  to  this  basal  ration  each  cow  should  receive  as  much  con- 
centrated food  as  she  will  yield  profitable  returns  for.  The  cow  of  the 
highest  productive  capacity  will  naturally  need  a  larger  quantity  of 
nutrients,  commensurate  with  her  large  production  of  milk.  But  the 
amount  of  nutrients  in  the  daily  ration  of  one  and  the  same  cow  should 
also  vary  as  her  milk  production  varies,  being  greatest  early  in  the  milk- 
ing period  when  she  is  producing  the  most  milk,  and  gradually  decreas- 
ing with  the  advance  of  the  period,  until  as  she  becomes  dry  the  con- 
centrated food  is  discontinued  altogether  and  the  basal  ration  alone  is 
fed.  While  this  means  of  feeding  of  course  requires  attention,  it  in- 
sures the  greatest  possible  profit  from  the  animals,  and  results  in  the 
highest  development  of  the  milking  qualities  of  the  herd,  which  being 
transmitted  by  heredity,  effects  a  continual  improvement  of  the  stock. 
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To  feed  an  animal  highly  during  the  most  productive  part  of  lacta- 
tion pays  well,  but  to  feed  the  entire  herd  equally  well,  without  regard 
to  individual  production,  can  prove  remunerative  only  when  in  addi- 
tion to  yielding  milk  the  cows  are  to  be  fattened.  Otherwise  such 
feeding  results  in  great  waste  of  food,  is  not  infrequently  the  cause  of 
the  low  profits  in  dairying,  and  makes  the  barnyard  manure  exi)en8ive. 

The  system  of  individual  feeding  is  most  easily  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice when  each  animal  has  its  own  separate  manger.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  new  cow  stables  this  arrangement  is  very  strongly  recommended 
no  matter  how  large  the  herd  may  be.  At  each  feeding  the  extra 
quantity  of  concentrated  food  can  then  be  mixed  dry  with  the  chopped 
fodder  in  the  manger.  Where  long,  continuous  mangers,  without  par- 
titions, are  used,  the  basal  ration  for  each  animal,  which  is  the  same  for 
all,  may  be  placed  in  the  manger  and  the  additions  of  concentrated 
food  given  twice  daily  in  the  watering  pails.  Or  the  cows  may  be 
grouped  according  to  their  productiveness  and  the  stage  of  the  milk- 
ing period  which  they  are  in  and  those  of  eacli  group  fed  together. 
The  rations  for  each  group  are  then  mixed  together  in  the  right  pro- 
portions and  fed  in  long  mangers  to  the  cows  of  that  group.  Cows 
which  give  an  extraordinary  yield  of  milk  and  hence  are  to  have  richer 
food  than  that  given  any  single  group,  can  then  be  given  the  extra 
amounts  of  concentrated  food  in  watering  pails. 

Regarding  the  choice  of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  for  supplement- 
ing the  basal  ration,  it  is  advisable  to  use  such  as  will  increase  not 
only  the  protein  in  the  ration,  but  also  the  other  nutrients  proportion- 
ately. For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  use  either  single  feeding  stuffs  or 
mixtures  of  two  which  are  equally  rich  in  easily  digested  protein,  fat, 
and  carbohydrates.  At  the  same  time  foods  which  are  known  to  have 
a  sx)eciflc  action  in  promoting  the  secretion  of  milk  should  have  the 
preference,  so  far  as  the  prices  will  permit. 

Another  important  consideration  in  the  calculation  of  rations  is  the 
variability  in  comi)08ition  of  feeding  stuffs.  The  average  percentage 
of  crude  nutrients  given  by  Grouven,  and  the  average  calculated  per- 
centages of  digCvStible  ingredients  given  by  Wolff,  furnish  questionable 
data  for  the  calculation  of  rations.  Where  the  feeding  stuffs  can  be 
analyzed  at  an  experiment  station  the  determination  of  their  actual 
composition  by  analysis  is  highly  recommended ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
this  is  impracticable,  and  in  any  case  only  the  more  important  foods 
will  be  analyzed,  so  that  the  feeder  is  frequently  left  more  or  less  to 
his  own  judgment  as  to  the  quality  of  the  material  he  feeds.  In  that 
case  it  is  better  for  him  to  consider  the  quality  of  the  material  and 
estimate  its  probable  feeding  value  by  means  of  tables  showing  the 
range  of  variation  in  composition  than  to  rely  exclusively  on  calculated 
averages.  Considering  a  knowledge  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
proportions  of  ingredients  found  in  feeding  stuffs  to  be  of  value  for 
such  estimates,  the  writer  has  given  them,  together  with  the  averages, 
in  a  table  in  his  book  on  feeding,  referred  to  above,  since  1864.    For 
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a  farther  consideration  of  this  matter  reference  is  made  to  pages  134-147 
and  363  of  the  tenth  edition  of  the  work. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  calculation  of  the  money  value  of 
feeding  stuffs  according  to  the  composition  is  decidedly  questionable. 
The  results  are  misleading,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
derived,  wholly  unreliable. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  such  practical  experiments  in 
feeding  as  have  recently  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  exper- 
iment stations  can  do  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  farmers,  but 
the  too  wide  application  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is  to  be  guarded 
against.  On  many  farms  in  the  Province  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  stock-raising,  but  cows  are  kept  for  their  milk  alone,  and 
as  soon  as  the  milk  faUs  off  so  that  they  become  unprofitable  they  are 
sold  to  the  butcher  and  replaced  by  new  cows  purchased  from  outside. 
The  object  in  such  practice  as  this  is  to  feed  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest 
yield  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  the  cows  ultimately  for  beef.  The 
rations  rich  in  nutrients  and  especially  in  protein  which  have  been 
found  advantageous  for  this  double  production  of  milk  and  beef,  while 
they  may  be  applicable  to  other  sections  where  the  same  general  prac- 
tice is  followed,  are  not  suitable  where  breeding  is  practiced  instead  of 
fattening  for  beef.  In  the  latter  case  the  rich  rations  would  induce 
fattening,  which  instead  of  being  an  advantage  would  be  iwsitively 
detrimental  to  the  object  for  which  the  animals  were  kept. 
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A.  C.  True,  Editwr. 

The  acquisition  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  growing  plants,  O. 

D.  Woods  {Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Report  far  1891jpp.  ly-JSS). 

Synapsis, — ^Experiments  are  reported  with  scarlet  clover,  beans,  yetch,  and  cowpeas 
grown  in  sand  watered  with  nutritive  solutions  with  and  without  nitrogen.  All 
the  plants  grown  without  nitrates  and  most  of  those  grown  with  nitrates  gained 
nitrogen,  which  must  have  come  from  the  air.  Only  where  root  tubercles  were 
developed  was  there  any  considerable  gain  in  nitrogen. 

In  continuation  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  reported  in  Bulletin 
No.  6  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Station  for  1889  and  1890  (B.  8. 
E.,  vol.  I,  p.  194;  n,  p.  396;  and  III,  p.  374),  experiments  were  made  in 
1891  with  scarlet  clover,  small  white  "pea"  beans,  vetch,  and  cowpeas. 
These  were  grown  in  prepared  sea  sand  and  watered  with  nutritive  solu- 
tions as  previously  described,  some  cultures  being  grown  in  unglazed 
earthen  pots  and  others  in  glass  pots,  both  with  and  without  nitrogenous 
manuring.  The  results  are  fully  tabulated  and  discussed.  The  follow- 
ing summary  is  from  the  report: 

The  result  of  fifty  experiments  with  plants  grown  in  sea  sand,  all  of  which  were 
supplied  with  minerals  needed  for  their  development  and  twenty-two  of  which  were 
in  addition  provided  with  small  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  are 
given  in  the  table  which  follows: 

Sumtnary  of  results. 


Nrnnber 

of  experi- 

mentfl. 


Nitroffen 
supplied 
in  seed 
and  nu- 
tritive 
solntion. 


Gain  (or  loss)  of  nitro- 
gen. 


Mini, 
mom. 


Mioi. 
mum. 


Aver- 
age. 


Without  nitrogen  in  ntOritive  iolution, 

Scarlet  clover 

Scarlet  clover 

Vetch 

With  nitrogen  in  nutritive  eolation. 

Scarlet  clover 

"Pea"  beans 

Vetch ^ 

Cowpeas 

U 


Mg. 
6-9 


41^44 
52 
48 


Mg. 

47 


46 

89 
81 
lit 


Mg. 


87 
24 
18 


21 
19 
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It  will  be  noticed  tbat  all  of  the  plants  grown  without  addition  of  nitrates  gained 
in  nitrogen.  Three  of  the  plants  supplied  with  nitrates  indicate  a  loss,  while  the 
other  nineteen  gained  nitrogen  in  varying  amounts. 

As  appears  from  the  results  in  the  above  table  and  from  those  given  in  previous 
reports  of  experiments  here,  the  following  species  of  plants  have  been  found  to  either 
provide  themselves  with  nitrogen  where  none  was  supplied  except  that  in  the  seed, 
or  to  gain  nitrogen  in  excess  of  that  supplied  in  seed  and  nutritive  solution :  Peas, 
cowpeas.  beans,  vetch,  alfalfa,  and  scarlet  clover. 

All  the  legumes  and  no  other  plants  with  which  satisfactory  trials  have  been  made, 
have  proved  capable  of  acquiring  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  f^om  the  air.  The  gain 
has  occurred  where  root  tubercles  were  developed,  and  without  them  there  has  been 
no  gain  of  any  account. 

Influence  of  copper  compounds  in  soils  upon  Tegetation  {Ifew 
York  State  Sta.  Bui.  No.  41,  n.  ser.j  Apr.,  1892,  pp.  35-43,  plates  3). 

8gnop9ia. — ^A  preliminary  report  on  pot  experiments  with  peas,  tomatoes,  and  wheat, 
grown  in  soils  containing  2  and  5  per  cent  (by  weight)  of  copper  sulphate  and 
in  untreated  soils.  As  a  rule  more  seeds  germinated  in  the  treated  soil,  but  the 
plants  were  not  vigorous  and  had  comparatively  small  root  systems.  Analyses 
of  tomato  and  pea  plants  showed  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  copper  in 
those  grown  in  the  treated  soil. 

In  one  set  of  experiments  seeds  of  peas,  tomatoes,  and  wheat  were  sown 
in  soil  containing  5  per  cent  (by  weight)  of  copper  sulphate  and  in 
untreated  soil.  In  each  case  more  seeds  germinated  in  the  treated 
than  in  the  untreated  soil.  The  percentage  of  difference  was  17  for 
peas,  22  for  tomatoes,  and  12  for  wheat.  The  average  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  germination  in  the  untreated  soil  was  65  per  cent  less  with 
peas,  11  with  tomatoes,  and  50  with  wheat.  Tomatoes  germinated  in 
the  treated  soil  and  transplanted  into  untreated  soil  grew  vigorously^ 
while  the  plants  left  in  the  treated  soil  made  scarcely  any  growth. 

In  another  set  of  experiments  seeds  of  peas,  tomatoes,  and  wheat 
were  sown  in  soil  containing  2  per  cent  of  copper  sulphate.  In  the 
treated  soil  2  per  cent  more  of  peas  and  6  of  tomatoes  but  17  per  cent 
less  of  wheat  germinated  than  in  the  untreated  soil.  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  time  required  for  germination  in  the  two  soils. 

The  foliage  of  all  plants  grown  in  the  2  per  cent  soU  mixture  was  of  deeper  green 
than  that  of  the  check  plants.  The  foliage  of  plants  grown  in  the  5  per  cent  soil 
mixture  also  showed  a  marked  difference  in  color  firom  the  check  plants  grown  in 
untreated  soil,  and  had  even  a  deeper  green  color  than  the  2  per  cent  phmts.  On 
the  average  the  leaves  were  smaller  with  plants  grown  in  the  copper  soils  than  leaves 
of  the  check  plants.    •    *    • 

Peas  grown  in  the  2  per  cent  soil  mixture  seemed  to  be  more  vigorous  for  the  first 
few  weeks  than  the  check  plants  grown  in  untreated  soil ;  they  also  came  to  maturity 
earlier,  but  finaUy  showed  a  dwarfed  appearance  and  the  yield  was  less  than  with 
the  check  plants.  In  the  5  per  cent  soil  mixture  the  peas  grew  very  slowly,  did  not 
ripen  any  earlier  than  the  check  peas,  and  gave  a  remarkably  insignificant  yield 
both  of  vine  and  peas.  *  •  «  Plants  grown  in  the  copper  sulphate  soil  mixtures 
were  remarkable  for  the  meager  development  of  their  root  systems.  Indeed  in  some 
cases  they  seemed  to  have  hardly  any  roots— just  a  few  short  stubs.  When  plants 
grown  in  the  copper  soils  were  removed  or  thinned  out  it  was  discovered  that  they 
had  a  very  loose  hold  on  the  soil  and  were  easily  pulled  out  by  the  roots,  while  the 
plants  growing  in  check  soils  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  ground  and  were  frequently 
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broken  off  at  the  top  of  the  ground  in  the  effort  to  poll  them  up  by  the  roots.  •  •  • 
[The  tops  of  tomato  plants  grown  in  the  treated  (5  per  cent)  soil,  when  tested  by 
chemical  analysis,  showed]  in  the  air-dried  substance  0.0608  per  cent  of  copper, 
equivalent  to  0.2396  per  cent  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate.  In  the  check  plants  no 
copper  was  found.  Other  analyses  made  are  reserved  from  publication  at  present 
till  other  investigations  now  in  progress  are  completed.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  analysis  of  peas  showed  the  presence  of  copper  both  in  the  vines  and  in  the 
seeds. 


METEOEOIOGY— WATER 

Meteorological  obsenrations  in  Connecticat,  1891,  E.  A.Bailey 

{Connecticut  Starrs  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  Id-ie). — Brief  notes  on  the 
weatlier;  a  summary  of  the  rainfall  at  twenty  localities  in  the  State 
daring  the  six  months  ending  October  31, 1891 ;  and  a  summary  of  the 
observations  at  the  station  for  each  month  of  1891 .  The  yearly  summary 
is  as  follows:  Pressure  (inches). — ^Maximum  92.1,  minimum  29.14,  mean 
30.05.  Air  temperature  (degrees  P.). — Maximum  92.1,  miniroam  0.0, 
mean  47.9.  Humidity. — Mean  relative  humidity  77.1.  Precipitation. — 
Total  (inches)  51.61,  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  129.  Weather. — 
Number  of  clear  days  142,  number  of  fair  days  109,  number  of  cloudy 
days  114.  Wind  (miles). — ^Total  movement  9,603,  maximum  velocity 
55. 

Meteorological  record  {Maryland  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  ^.  425-429). — 
A  tabulated  record  of  temperature  and  rainfall  for  1891.  The  yearly 
summary  is  as  follows:  Air  temperature  (degrees  P.). — Maximum  94.5, 
August  10;  minimum  13,  February  5;  mean  54.3;  mean  maximum 
65;  mean  minimum  45.3;  mean  daily  range  19.7.  Precipitation. — ^Total 
(inches)  50.55,  number  of  rainy  days  128. 

Meteorological  record  {Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891j 
pp.  340-343). — Monthly  meteorological  summary  for  the  year  1891. 

Meteorological  observations,  C.  D.  Wabneb  {Massa>chusetts  Hatch 
Sta.  Met.  Bui.  No.  41,  May,  1892,  pp.  4). — A  daily  and  monthly  summary  of 
observations  for  May  at  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  station. 

Meteorological  summary  for  North  Carolina,  March,  1892,  H. 
B.  Battle  and  C.F.  Von  Hebrmann  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  NcSoa, 
Apr.  27, 1892,  pp.  16). — Notes  on  the  weather,  monthly  summary,  and 
tabulated  daily  records  of  meteorological  observations  by  the  North 
Carolina  weather  service,  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau.  The  bulletin  is  illustrated  with  a  map  of  North  Carolina 
showlHg  the  isothermal  lines  and  the  total  precipitation  at  the  stations 
in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Analyses  of  "well  "waters  {Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891, 
pp.  301,  302). — Tabulated  analyses  of  68  samples  of  well  water  from 
different  parts  of  the  State. 
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W.  H.  Beal,  Editwr. 

Soilinvestigatioiis,  M.  Whitney  {Maryland  8ta.  Report  for  189 1^  pp. 
249-296). 

Sjfnopns. — A  preliminary  report  on  investigations  by  the  station,  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrioultare  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  work 
has  been  on  the  physical  stmctare  of  the  soil  and  its  relation  to  the  ciroolation  of 
soil  water  and  the  physical  effect  of  fertilizers  on  soils  as  related  to  crop  production. 
The  subjects  treated  in  the  report  are  as  follows:  (1)  Circulation  of  water  in  the 
■oil;  (2)  effect  of  fertilisers  on  the  texture  of  the  soil;  (3)  volume  of  empty 
space  in  soils;  (4)  relation  of  geology  to  agriculture;  (5)  soil  tyi>es ;  (6)  mechan- 
ical analysis  of  the  type  soils;  (7)  approximate  number  of  grains  per  gram  of 
soil;  (8)  approximate  extent  of  surface  area  per  cubic  foot  of  soil;  (9)  cir- 
culation of  water  in  these  type  soils;  (10)  improvement  of  soils.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  classify  the  soils  of  Maryland  on  the  basis  of  their  geological  origin 
and  agricultural  value.  The  effect  of  fertilizers  in  changing  the  texture  of  soils 
and  the  rate  of  circulation  of  water  in  soils  is  discussed,  and  their  importance 
in  producing  a  physical  condition  of  the  soil  which  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  urged. 

The  circulaUan  of  waiter  in  the  soil  (pp.  253-257). — ^The  movement  of 
water  in  the  soil  is  dne  to  grsmty  and  to  surface  tension.  The  natore 
of  these  forces  and  the  methods  of  their  action  are  explained. 

Gravity  tends  to  puU  the  water  downward  and  acts  with  a  constant  force  per  unit 
mass  of  water.  Surface  tension,  or  the  contracting  power  of  any  exposed  water  sur- 
face, may  move  the  water  in  any  direction  within  the  soil  according  to  circumstances. 
It  may  act,  therefore,  with  gravity  to  puU  the  water  down,  or  against  gravity  to  puU 
it  up.    •    •    • 

By  numerous  careful  and  verified  experiments  we  have  found  that  fertilizers  change 
this  surface  tension  and  modify  the  contracting  power  of  the  free  surface  of  water  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  so  modify  the  power  which  moves  water  from  place  to  place 
in  the  soil. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  surface  tension  of  a  solution  in  water  of  several  of 
the  ordinary  fertilizing  materials.  This  list  is  not  complete  and  the  solutions  used 
were  of  any  convenient  strength.  The  results  are  preliminary  to  give  material  for 
more  thorough  and  detailed  investigation.  The  surface  tension  is  expressed  in  gram- 
motel's  per  square  meter,  that  is,  on  a  square  meter  of  liquid  surfEbce  there  is  suffi- 
cient energy  to  raise  so  many  grams  to  the  height  of  one  meter. 


The  surface  tension  of  various  solutions 
[Gram-meters  per  square  meter.] 

Solution  of— 

Speoiilo 
gravity. 

Num- 
ber.* 

Mean. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Salt 

1.070 
1.068 
1.002 
1.000 
1.005 
1.000 
1.000 
0.060 
1.036 

18 
10 

7.975 
7.000 
7.006 
7.668 
7.666 
7.638 
7.080 
6.860 
6.616 

8.126 
7.998 
7.750 
7.023 
7.800 
7.730 
7.166 
6.960 
&740 

7.796 

KihiU 

7.805 

Ltaio^;:::;;: :. .:....; :..:.;.;.. 

7.674 

Water 

7.606 

7.663 

Flatter 

7.672 

Sofloxtraot 

6.909 

6.826 

TJrme 

6.471 

*  Of  mnisnreincnt*  from  wUob  tlie  mean  is  tokea. 

3080— No.  1 2 
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The  Boil  extract  was  made  by  shaking  up  a  little  soil  with  just  sulBcient  water  to 
cover  it.  The  water  was  afterwards  filtered  off  and  used  for  the  determiDation.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  this  contact  with  the  soil  reduced  the  surface  ten- 
sion of  water  very  considerably.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  surface  tension  of 
soil  moisture  is  very  low,  much  lower  than  that  of  pure  water.  8alt  and  kainlt,  on 
the  other  hand,  increase  the  surface  tension  of  water  very  considerably  and  raise  it 
far  above  that  of  the  soil  extract.  This  probably  explains  the  fact,  which  baa 
been  often  commented  on,  that  an  application  of  salt  or  kainit  tends  to  keep  the 
soil  more  moist.  This  has  often  been  remarked  in  connection  with  the  application 
to  a  clover  sod.  By  increasing  the  surface  tension  of  the  soil  moisture  they  increase 
the  power  the  soil  has  of  drawing  water  up  from  below  in  a  dry  season. 

Ammonia  and  urine  lowered  the  surface  tension  of  water  considerably  below  that 
of  the  soil  extract  and  far  below  that  of  pure  water.  This  probably  also  explains 
a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  the  injudicious  use  of  excessive  quantities  of 
organic  matter  is  liable  to  ''bum  out"  a  soil  in  a  dry  season,  because  by  reducing 
the  surface  tension  water  can  less  readily  be  drawn  up  from  below. 

This  opens  up  a  field  of  investigation  on  the  determination  of  the  surface  tension 
of  the  moisture  in  various  soils  and  a  more  extensive  and  more  systematic  study  of 
the  effect  of  various  fertilizing  materials  on  the  surface  tension  of  water  and  soil 
extract,  and  it  opens  up  a  wide  field  in  its  application  to  practical  agriculture  and 
the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers. 

This  effect  of  fertilizing  material  in  changing  the  surface  tension  of  a  liquid  and 
thereby  changing  the  force  or  power  which  moves  water  from  place  to  place  in  the 
soil,  is  only  a  first  effect,  as  the  coutinued  use  of  these  fertilizing  materials  may 
change  the  texture  of  the  soU  itself  and  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  the  circulation 
of  water. 

The  effeet  of/ertiUzers  on  the  texture  of  the  soil  (pp.  257-259). 

Sorfaoe  tension  may  be  expressed  in  another  way.  The  potential  of  a  single  water 
particle  is  the  force  which  would  be  required  to  pull  it  away  from  the  surrounding 
water  particles  and  remove  it  beyond  their  sphere  of  attraction.  For  simplicity 
it  may  be  described  as  the  total  force  of  attraction  between  a  single  particle  and  all 
other  particles  which  surround  it.  With  this  definition  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
potential  of  a  particle  on  an  exposed  surface  of  water  is  only  one  half  of  the  poten- 
tial in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  as  half  of  the  particles  which  formerly  surrounded 
and  attracted  it  were  removed  when  the  other  exposed  surface  of  water  was  sepa- 
rated from  it.  A  particle  on  an  exposed  surfiace  of  water,  being  under  a  low  poten- 
tial, will  therefore  tend  to  move  in  toward  the  center  of  the  mass  where  the 
potential,  i.  e.,  the  total  attraction,  is  greater,  and  the  surface  will  tend  to  contract 
so  as  to  leave  the  fewest  possible  number  of  particles  on  the  surface. 

If  instead  of  air  there  is  a  solid  substance  in  contact  with  the  water  the  potential 
will  be  greater  than  on  an  exposed  surface  of  the  liquid,  for  the  much  greater  num- 
ber of  solid  particles  will  have  a  greater  attraction  for  the  water  particle  than  the 
air  particles  had.  They  may  have  so  great  an  attraction  that  the  liquid  particle 
on  this  surface,  separating  the  solid  and  liquid,  may  be  under  greater  potential 
than  prevails  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  mass.  Then  the  surface  will  tend  to 
expand  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  particles  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  of  liquid 
will  try  to  get  out  onto  the  surface.  This  is  the  reverse  of  surface  tension.  It  is 
surface  pressure  which  may  exist  on  a  surface  separating  a  solid  and  liquid. 

If  two  small  grains  of  clay  suspended  in  water  come  close  together  they  may  be 
attracted  to  each  other  or  not,  according  to  the  potential  of  the  water  particles  on 
the  surface  of  the  clay.  If  the  potential  of  the  surface  particle  of  water  is  less  than 
of  a  particle  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  of  liquid,  there  will  be  surface  tension,  and 
the  two  grains  will  come  together  and  be  held  with  some  force,  as  their  close  contact 
will  diminish  the  number  of  surface  particles  in  the  liquid.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  potential  of  the  particle  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  greater  than  the  potential 
of  a  particle  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  mass,  the  smfacc  will  tend  tp  enlarge,  and 
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the  grains  of  clay  will  not  oome  close  together,  as  their  close  contact  will  diminish 
the  unmber  of  surface  particles  in  the  liquid  around  them. 

The  volume  of  empty  sptuse  in  soils  (pp.  259-261). — **  There  is  on  the 
average  about  60  per  cent  by  volume  of  empty  space  in  the  soil.  The 
amount  in  the  soil  proper  will  vary  with  the  stage  and  state  of  culti- 
vation,  but  the  empty  space  in  the  undisturbed  subsoil  will  remain  iairly 
constant." 

Determinations  of  the  amount  of  space  in  Maryland  soils  were  not 
made  by  the  author,  but  he  gives  the  per  cent  by  volume  of  space  in  a 
number  of  South  GaroUna  subsoils,  as  determined  by  him  in  their 
natural  positions  in  the  field.  Of  these,  the  six  sandy  subsoils  averaged 
45.43  per  cent  of  space  and  the  nine  clay  subsoils  55.55  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  geology  to  agriculture  (pp.  261-264). — ^General  state- 
ments regarding  the  geological  formations  in  Maryland,  bringing  out 
the  fact  that  *•'  the  texture  or  the  relative  amount  of  sand  and  clay  con- 
tained in  the  soil  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  rock,  that  is,  upon  the  minerals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed." 

A  thorongh  and  detailed  geological  map  of  the  State  should  answer  for  a  soil  map. 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  texture  of  the  soil,  or  kind  of  soil  formed  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  granite,  gabbro,  and  the  different  kinds  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
shales,  should  be  able  to  tell  by  a  glance  at  the  map  the  position  and  area  of  each 
kind  of  soil.  Each  color  on  the  map  would  represent  a  soil  formation  of  a  certain 
texture,  in  which  the  conditions  of  moisture  under  our  prevailing  climatic  condi- 
tions woald  be  best  adapted  to  a  certain  crop. 

Soil  types  (pp.  264-276). — For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  soils  of  the  State  as  indicated  by  their  origin 
and  agricultural  value,  a  large  number  of  samples  of  soils  and  subsoils 
were  collected  in  different  parts  of  Maryland. 

These  samples  have  been  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  agricultural  value 
and  their  geological  origin,  and  equal  weights  of  the  samples  in  each  group  have 
been  mixed  together,  forming  a  composite  sample  representing  the  type  of  the  soil 
formation.  We  have  in  this  way  classified  the  soils  of  all  the  principal  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  State,  and  they  are  represented  by  comparatively  very  few  type 
samples,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  formations  are  not  given  in 
the  order  of  their  geological  origin  but  according  to  their  agricultural  importance 
and  distribution. 

Soil  types. 


Sample 
No. 


276 
283-1 
285-4 
279-80 

277-« 


287-^ 

238 

281-2 

290 

289 


AgricQltural  nse. 


PinebarrenB 

Market  trock 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wheat  soil  of  river  terracee. 

Barren  clay  hills 

tirawand  wheat 

do 

do 

do 

Moantain  paetnre 

Poor  moantain  pasture 


No.  of 

locaU- 

ties. 


9-9 
7-U 
5-5 


2-4 

1 

3 
6 


Geological  foimation. 


La  Fayette. 

Eocene. 

Neocene. 

Neocene. 

Colnmbian  terrace. 

Potomac. 

Trenton  chasy  lim<*8tone. 

Helflorberg  limestone. 

Catskill. 

Trisssicred  sandstone. 

Oriskimy. 

Chemnng,  Hamilton,  Niagara,  Clinton. 


*  Where  a  doable  nnmber  is  given  the  first  number  refers  to  the  sample  of  soil  and  the  second 
number  to  the  subsoil.  Wkiere  a  single  number  is  given  for  a  type  there  is  no  perceptible  difference 
between  the  soil  and  aubsoil  in  the  localities  visited. 
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Details  are  given  regarding  the  location,  textore,  and  agricnltnral 
value  of  tliese  types  of  soil.  There  are  also  descriptions  of  the  individ- 
ual samples  of  soils  and  subsoils  used  to  make  up  the  type  samples. 

Mechanical  analysis  of  the  type  soils  (pp.  276, 277). — ^The  grains  in  the 
type  soils  of  different  kinds  were  divided  into  groups  by  size  and  the 
approximate  number  of  grains  in  a  given  amount  of  each  group  was 
calculated.  ^'The  separations  were  made  substantially  after  Johnson 
and  Osbom's  ^beaker  method.'  We  have  taken  0.0001  mm.  as  the 
lowest  limit  of  size  of  the  grains  of  clay,  based  on  many  measurements 
we  have  made.  The  clay  group  has  relatively  wide  limits  (0.005-0.0001 
mm,),  but  we  have  not  attempted  a  Airther  separation  than  this.  A 
millimeter  is  equivalent  to  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  so  that 
the  smallest  grains  of  clay  are  about  sriinr  or  0.0000039  inch  in  di- 
ameter." 

The  results  of  analyses  of  subsoils  of  the  five  formations  in  southern 
Maiyland  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Mechanical  analysis  of  type  subsoils. 


(mm). 


1-0.5 

0.6-0.25 

0.26-0.1 

0.1-0.05 

0.05^.01 

0. 01-0. 006 

0.005-0.0001 


Cofnyentional  luuneB. 


Gravel 

Coarse  sand 

Medinm  sand  . . 

Fine  sand 

Very  fine  sand  . 

Silt 

Fine  silt 

Clay 


Organio  matter,  water,  lorn. 


270.      284.     280.      200.     280.      278. 


4.87* 
9.15 
38.37 
33.28 
3.52 
3.47 
1.55 
3.75 


97.96 


0.08 
2.89 
21.85 
25.82 
18.38 
9.48 
3.37 
15.30 


97.77 


i.a 

2.13; 


0.64 
0.81 


16.57   23.971 


25.41 
4.52 
17.95 


10.03 

3.03 

20.30 


95.55  97.04  95. 


0.0 
0.42 
1.81 
8.59 
32.06 
23.65 
6. 
22.85 


1.60 
1.51 
4.15 
4.84 
8.54 

44.92 
5.78 

25.85 


97.19 


0.00 
0.23 
1.29 
4.03 
11.57 
38.97 
8.84 
32.70 


97.63 


2.04       2.23     4.45i    2.96!    4.15     2.81|    2.37     1.04     5.09  5.77 


238.     2».     S88. 


0.00 
0.11 
0.42 
2.63 
11.35 
40.23 
10.90 
33.32 


98.96 


0.05 
0.16 
0.80 
2.01 
6.70 


14.24 
39.86 


II 


u 


1.84t 

0.83 

1.08 

1.02 

6.94 


31.63  29.05 


11.03 
43.44 


94.9194.23 


*  This  includes  1.81  per  cent  coarser  than  2  mm. 
1  Tills  Includes  0.82  per  oent  coarser  than  2  mm. 

Approximate  number  of  grains  per  gram  of  soil  (pp.  277-280). — ^From 
the  results  in  the  foregoing  table  the  approximate  number  of  grains  ol 
sand  and  clay  in  one  gram  of  the  subsoils  was  calculated.  It  was 
found  that  the  number  of  grains  in  the  silt  and  clay  groups  so  fax 
exceeded  those  in  the  other  groups  combined  that  ^^they,  and  especially 
the  clay,  actually  determine  the  extent  of  subdivision  of  empty  space 
in  the  soiL^ 

Approximate  number  of  grains  in  one  gram  of  subsoil. 

276.  Pine  barrens 1,692,000,000 

28.1.  Truck 6,868,000,000 

286.  Tobacco 8,258,000,000 

290.  Oriskany 9,164,000,000 

280.  Wheat 10,358,000,000 

278.  River  terrace 11,684,000,000 
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282.  Triasslc  red  sandstone 14,736,000,000 

238.  Catakill 14,839,000,000 

289.  Sbales  (Hamilton,  etc.) 18,295,000,000 

288.  Helderberg  limestone 19,638,000,000 

Trenton  chazy  limestone 24,653,000,000 

From  the  mechanical  analysis  of  the  samples  which  were  nsed  to  make  np  these 
type  samples  and  perhaps  of  a  large  numher  of  other  soils  of  known  agricultural 
value,  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  the  smallest  and  the  largest  number  of 
grains  per  gram  of  soil  where  these  different  crops  could  be  successfully  grown. 
For  example,  no  crop  can  be  successfully  grown  except  under  highly  artificial  con- 
ditiona  of  manuring  with  organic  matter  or  by  irrigation,  on  a  soil  having  so  few 
aa  1,700,000,000  grains  per  gram.  Good  market  truck  is  grown  on  a  soil  having 
6,800,000,000  grains.  Now  what  is  the  limit  between  these  two  figures  where  the 
soil  becomes  too  light  for  market  truck f  Good  wheat  is  grown  on  a  soil  hnving 
10,000,000,000  grains  per  gram,  and  this  must  be  near  the  limit  of  profitable  wheat 
production,  for  8,000,000,000  grains  per  gram  gives  a  soil  rather  too  light  for  wheat, 
but  well  suited  to  tobacco.  A  soil  having  10,000,000,000 grains  per  gram  is  too  light 
for  grass,  which  thrives  on  a  limestone  soil  having  24,000,000,000.  Our  type  soils 
should  therefore  show  the  range  for  the  profitable  product  ion  of  a  given  crop.  We 
ahould  be  able  also  from  the  mechanical  analysis  of  an  unknown  soil  to  give  it  its 
true  agricultural  place  by  reference  to  these  established  soil  types. 

Approximate  extent  of  surface  area  per  cubic  foot  of  soil  (pp.  280-282). — 
Tabulated  data  are  given  of  the  surface  area  of  the  gr<nins  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness  in  the  type  soils.  The  square  feet  of  surface  per 
cubic  foot  of  subsoil  and  the  estimated  percentages  of  empty  space  are 
stated  to  be  as  follows: 


Surface  area  of  different  eubaoils  per  cubic  foot. 


ITow 


SoUtype. 


Empty 
space. 


SarfiEUM 

area  per 

cubic  root. 


379 
284 
288 
290 
280 
278 
282 
288 
238 
280 


Pinebaiveiis 

Track 

Tobacco 

Oriskany 

Wheat 

River  terrace 

Triassic 

Helderberg  limestone . 

CatHkm 

Shales  (Hamilton,  etc.) 


Percent. 
40 
45 
50 
50 
56 
55 
55 
66 
55 
60 


Squarefeet. 
28,040 
74,130 
84,850 
87,720 
94,540 
106,200 
127,000 
129, 700 
133.300 
142,700 


The  cireulatum  of  water  in  these  type  soils  (pp.  282-286). 

From  the  foregoing  resnlts  we  have  calctilated  the  relative  rate  with  which  a 
given  quantity  of  water  would  pass  through  an  equal  depth  of  these  subsoils  under 
A  constant  force,  taking  the  subsoil  of  the  Helderberg  limestone  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison. 

It  would  appear  from  results  given  below  that  with  12  per  cent  of  water  present  in 
all  the  subsoils  it  will  take  only  eight  minutes  for  a  quantity  of  water  to  pass  through 
the  subsoil  of  the  pine  barrens  which  would  require  one  hundred  minutes  to  pass 
through  the  same  depth  of  the  subsoil  of  the  Helderberg  limestone.  It  will  pass 
through  the  subsoil  of  the  wheat  land  of  the  river  terraces  in  southern  Maryland 
in  about  forty-nine  minutes.  It  will  move  down  more  readily  in  these  lighter  soils 
from  its  own  weight,  but  a  given  quantity  of  water  could  not  be  raised  so  readily  to 
supply  the  needs  of  a  growing  crop,  for  there  would  be  less  exposed  water  surface 
to  contract,  that  is,  there  would  be  less  force  to  pull  it  up.  ^  t 
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EXPERIMENT    STATION   RECORD. 


Fate  of  circulation  of  water  in  the  type  eoih. 


No. 


Type  of  soil. 


Per  cent 
of  Hpace. 


Relative,  Peroent 
time.  *     of  water.! 


Relative 
time. 


Per  cent 
ofwater.t 


ReUtiv 
time. 


2W 
284 
28e 
290 
280 
278 


289 


Pine  barrens 

Track 

Tobacco 

OrislcaDy 

Wbeat 

River  terrace 

Triasslc 

Catskill 

Sbales 

Helderberg  limestone 


21 
83 
35 
45 
40 
56 
58 
81 
100 


6.8 
7.2 
8.4 
8.8 
9.4 
9.6 
10.0 
10.1 
11.2 
12.0 


101 
101 
102 
101 
100 
100 
101 
100 
100 
100 


29.10 
22.41 
27.42 
27.42 
31.56 
81.55 
31.56 
81.55 
36.14 
41.22 


74 
141 
121 

lao 

109 
119 

irr 

140 

12S 

100 


*  Baaed  on  a  nniforro  water  content  of  12  per  cent. 

t  Amount  of  water  which  shouhl  be  present  in  the  subsoil  for  the  rate  of  movement  to  be  the 
aa  in  the  Hehlerberg  limestone  with  12  per  cent  of  water, 
t  If  all  the  space  within  the  soils  was  filled  wilh  water. 

It  will  be  Been  that  the  amount  of  space  assigned  to  these  different  soil  formations 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  relative  rate  with  which  wat«r  will  move  within 
the  different  soUs.  The  coarser- textured  soils  have  less  space  and  will  contain  lesa 
water  than  the  clay  soils.  The  subsoil  of  the  truck  land  has  only  45  per  cent  of 
space  and  will  hold  but  22.41  per  cent  by  weight  of  water  when  this  space  is  com- 
pletely filled.  The  subsoil  of  the  Helderberg  limestone  has  65  per  cent  of  space  and 
will  hold  41.22  per  cent  by  weight  of  water,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  truck 
land.  When  the  soils  contained  only  12  per  cent  of  water  a  quantity  of  water  would 
move  through  the  truck  land  in  twenty-one  minutes,  which  would  require  one  hun- 
dred minutes  to  pass  through  the  subsoil  of  the  Helderberg  limestone.  When,  how- 
ever, these  soils  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  it  will  take  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
minutes  for  a  quantity  of  water  to  pass  through  the  truck  land,  which  would  go 
through  the  limestone  subsoil  in  one  hundred  minutes.  As  suggested  in  a  previona 
section,  this  undoubtedly  explains  a  matter  of  common  observation  and  experience^ 
that  crops  on  these  light  lands  are  more  injured  by  excessively  wet  seasons  than  crops 
on  heavier  soils. 

The  improvement  of  soils  (pp.  286-296). — ^The  amount  of  water  in  a  soil 
and  its  rate  of  circulation  being  among  the  most  important  factors  in 
determining  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants,  it  follows  that  the  art  of 
cultivation  and  manuring  must  be  based  on  the  x>ossible  control  of  the 
water  supply  within  the  soil. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  relative  rate  of  circulation  of  water  may  be  calculated 
firom  the  mechanical  analysis  of  the  soil.  If  this  calculated  rate  could  be  compared 
with  the  actual  rate  of  circulation  in  the  soil  in  the  field  it  would  indicate  the  rela- 
tive arrangement  of  the  soil  grains,  so  that  if  we  had  such  a  method  there  would  be 
no  such  necessity  for  studying  the  symptoms  of  the  plant  to  tell  in  what  direction 
and  how  far  the  conditions  in  a  soil  have  departed  from  the  typical  conditions  required 
by  a  given  crop  or  natural  to  the  soil  formation. 

If  the  rate  of  circulation  of  water  within  the  soil  is  shown,  by  actual  observation 
or  by  its  effect  upon  plants,  to  be  slower  than  the  rate  calculated  from  the  mechan- 
ical analysis  and  slower  than  the  rate  of  circulation  in  the  typical  soil  for  that  crop, 
the  texture  of  the  soil  may  be  changed  by  changing  the  arrangement  of  the  soil 
grains.  The  smaUest  grains  may  be  drawn  closer  to  the  larger  ones,  making  some  of 
the  spaces  larger  and  others  exceedingly  small.  Lime,  kainit,  and  phosphoric  acid 
seem  to  have  this  effect,  as  their  continued  use  makes  the  soil  more  loamy,  looser  in 
texture,  and  less  retentive  of  moisture. 

Many  of  our  agricultural  lands  need  improvement  in  the  other  direction — they  need 
to  be  made  closer  in  texture  and  more  retentive  of  moisture.    We  have  found  that 
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ammonia,  the  caustio  alkalies,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  probably  many  other  snb- 
stances  (possibly  organic  substances  in  general)  tend  to  prevent  this  flooculation  and 
to  posh  the  smaller  grains  further  apart,  making  the  spaces  within  the  soil  of  a  more 
nniform  size  and  thus  retarding  the  rate  of  circulation  of  the  soil  moisture.  We  can 
not  say  what  practical  value  this  will  have  in  its  application  to  agriculture  until 
more  work  has  been  done. 

When  a  solution  of  organic  matter  comes  in  contact  with  lime,  kainit,  acid  phos- 
phate, and  with  certain  soils,  the  organic  matter  is  precipitated  from  solution  in 
light,  bulky  masses,  and  these  masses  may  fill  up  the  spaces  within  the  soil  with  solid 
matter  which  not  only  retards  the  rate  of  circulation  of  water  downward  by  gravity, 
but  by  increasing  the  extent  of  water  surface  within  the  soil  it  also  assists  in  pull- 
ing water  up  from  below. 

If  so  much  organic  matter  is  added  to  the  soil  that  it  can  not  be  curdled  or  precip- 
itated from  solution,  it  may  be  iigurious  in  the  soil  by  reducing  the  surface  tension 
of  the  soil  moisture— the  force  which  draws  the  water  to  the  plant  as  needed.  The 
judicious  use  of  lime,  kainit,  or  acid  phosphate,  along  with  the  organic  matter,  will 
inrare  the  precipitation  of  the  organic  matter  from  the  solution  and  thus  give  a 
valne  to  the  application  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had. 

This  gives  a  valne  to  stable  mannre  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  plant 
food  which  it  contains.  Lime  also,  either  alone  or  when  acting  with  organic  mat- 
ter, has  a  distinct  value  for  all  classes  of  land.  The  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  stable 
manure  and  in  other  organic  matters  would  determine  the  value  as  a  fertilizer,  for 
it  is  only  the  nitrogenous  compounds  which  are  so  easily  precipitated  from  solution 
by  the  mineral  matters  of  the  soil  and  of  fertilizers.  If  the  carbohydrates,  such  as 
starch,  sugar,  and  woody  fiber,  could  be  as  readily  precipitated  from  solution  in  light, 
bulky  masses  by  lime  and  the  mineral  matters  of  the  soil,  then  sawdust  or  other 
organic  refrise  containing  little  nitrogen  would  have  nearly  the  same  fertilizing 
valne  as  the  more  expensive  nitrogenous  materials. 

The  whole  history  of  plat  experiments  shows  that  it  is  not  the  plant  which  is  to  be 
mannred  for,  but  the  soil  conditions  must  be  changed  to  produce  the  plant. 

Relation  of  geology  and  the  chemistry  of  soils  to  agricultnre, 
J.  D.  CoNLBY  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  Ifo.  6y  May^  1892,  j)p.  3-12).— A  brief 
popular  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Analyses  of  the  soils  of  Wyoming  Station  fsmns,  E.  E.  Slos- 
SON  (Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  No.  6,  May^  1892, pp.  i5-^i).— Tabulated  me- 
chanical and  chemical  analyses  of  the  soils  of  the  station  farms  at 
Laramie,  Lander,  Saratoga,  Sheridan,  Sundance,  and  Wheatland.  A 
number  of  these  analyses  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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EXPERIMENT   STATION   RECORD. 


Anahfsn  of  toils  of  Wyoming  Station  farms. 


Laramie. 

Lander. 

Saratoga. 

7N.W.* 
sorCsoe. 
l-«in. 

9N.W.- 
subsoil. 
9-18  in. 

37  E.* 
1-9  in. 

35  E.* 
subsoil. 
9-18  in. 

51  W.* 

surface. 

1-8  in. 

57  W.* 
subsoil. 
»-18in. 

488wW.* 
surface. 
1-9  in. 

46S.W.* 
subaofl. 
9-18  In. 

Orsral  (gnater  tlian  2  mm. 
diameter) 

Percent. 
«.« 
1.9 
91.5 

PerunL 

4.7 

1.6 
93.7 

PereenL 
1.3 
0.7 

9ao 

PereenL 
0.9 
0.9 
9a2 

PSTMnt 

7.5 
0.0 
92.5 

Per  tent 
4.4 

0.1 
96.5 

PercenL 
3.5 
5.0 
9L5 

PercenL 
ILl 

Coarse  Band   (1  to  2  mm. 
diameter) 

4.8 

Fine  eartli  (lesa  than  1  mm. 
diameter) 

84.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

AVALT8I8  OF  FINS  BABTH: 

Inflolnbie  matter 

81.91 
2.02 
0.64 
0.74 
0.82 
0.76 
2.84 
4.50 
0.14 

77.28 
1.92 
0.53 
0.45 
3.77 
0.08 
2.49 
4.71 
0.15 
0.07 
8.70 
1.24 

2.82 

79.48 
2.96 
0.68 
0.38 
0.64 
L36 
L60 
2.29 
0.15 
0.11 

79.30 
8.26 
0.77 
0.52 
0.52 
1.14 
8.18 
5.16 
0.17 
0.04 

09.89 
L19 
0.61 
0.11 
6.63 
L66 
8.36 
5.08 
0.20 
0.10 
4.77 
L48 

4.70 

6L31 
1.60 
0.56 
0.18 

12.39 
2.09 
2.91 
4.04 
0.18 
0.11 
8.59 
L83 

4.39 

80.85 
L16 
0.78 
0.10 
0.74 
L16 
2.75 
5.40 
0.13 
0.10 
0.45 
2.08 

4.07 

74.02 

Soluble  silica 

LOl 

Potash  (K*0) 

0.1B 

8odarKa.b).' 

0.19 

Lime  (CaO) 

8.10 

Maffneaia  (McO) 

LOO 

Iron  (Fe.Oa) 

L68 

A^nmlna  ( A.!*  Qi)  r -  - 

8.31 

Phosphoric  addOP,  0«) 

Snlpbario  acid  (SCM ...... 

0.21 
0.09 

Carbonic  acid  (C(^ 

0.33 
1.87 

2.48 

5.72 

Moisture 

2.07 
7.74 

L82 
8.46 

L47 

Volatile   and    combustible 
matter 

2.68 

99.36 

99.21 

90.43 

99.84 

99.77 

99.68 

99.21 

99.66 

Soluble  in  water 

0.0589 
0.0001 
0.2600 
0.5000 
45.6000 

0.0464 
0.0001 
0.1600 
0.2800 
44.0000 

0.4148 
0.0092 
0.4300 
0.2000 
44.6000 

0.0496 
0.0005 
0.3500 
0.1400 
46.0000 

0.105 
0.001 
0.580 
0.420 
40.600 

0.1724 
0.0002 
0.0800 
0.1200 
44.6000 

0.1756 
0.0056 
0.2500 
0.2600 
44.2000 

0.0684 

Chlorine • 

0.0001 

Humus 

0.1300 

Ash 

0.1300 

Capacity  to  hold  water 

4L0009 

Sheridan. 

Sundance. 

Wheatland. 

88  S.* 
surface. 
1-9  in. 

818.* 
subsoil. 
9-18  in. 

65S.W.* 
subsoU. 
Gumbo. 

27  S.* 
1-9  in. 

29  S.* 
subsoil. 
14-20  in. 

21* 
surface. 
1-9  in. 

28* 

subsoiL 
9-18  in. 

Coarse  sand  (1  to  2  mm.  diam< 
Fine  earth  (less  than  1  mm.  d 

lameter) 
iter).... 
iameter) 

Pereemt, 

0.0 

0.0 
100.0 

PereenL 

0.0 

0.0 
100.0 

Per  cent 

0.0 

0.0 
L00.0 

PereefU. 

Percent, 

PercenL 

0.9 

0.8 
96.3 

PercenL 
0.6 

0.4 

100.0 

100.0 

99.0 

100.0 

100.0 

▲MALT8I8  OF  FTNB  XAK1 
Insoluble  matter 

81.72 
1.57 
0.52 
0.20 
0.69 
0.04 
2.98 
5.83 
0.28 
0.14 

78.15 
1.89 
0.32 
0.43 
0.87 
1.22 
3.71 
6.29 
0.29 
0.20 

65.83 
1.28 
0.87 
0.25 
1.52 
8.29 
4.47 

11.20 
0.16 
0.28 
1.19 
4.02 
6.48 

68.49 
0.96 
0.68 
0.90 
4.97 
3.21 
3.40 
5.42 
0.18 
A.  18 
6.53 
L88 
8.60 

77.61 
1.82 
0.58 
0.40 
1.47 
1.75 
3.09 
5.52 
0.17 
0.19 
0.54 
2.18 
4.40 

77.92 
3.52 
0.63 
0.84 
0.87 
0.85 
3.52 
6.88 
0.14 
0.08 
0.88 
1.62 
8.62 

72.18 

Soluble  silica 

1.86 

Potash  (K.0) 

0.41 

Soda  (Nat  0) 

0.84 

rJSiVnih) 

5.29 

Macnesia  (MsO) 

L29 

Iron(Fe,Ok)T 

2.94 

Alumina  (Alt  Oy 

5.00 

Phosphoric  acid  (P.  OJ 

0.15 

Sulphuric  acid  (SQi) 

0.08 

CarWic  acid  (dOiT 

5.39 

Moisture .'..'.7. 

1.73 
3.81 

2.44 
8.36 

L80 

Iter.... 

8.04 

100.41 

99.17       100.34 

100.32 

99.32 

100.87 

99.86 

Soluble  in  water 

0.0498 
0.0001 
0.2300 
0.2100 
42.0000 

0.2433       0.2150 
0.0001       0.0002 
0.2200       0.4900 
0.3700       0.4800 
41.4000     66.8000 

0.0505 
0.0000 
0.1600 
0.1700 
48.0000 

0.0574 
0.0001 
0.7600 
0.7800 
46.8000 

0.1726 
0.0007 
0.2100 
0.2300 
46.0000 

0.0427 

Chlorine 

0.0000 

0.1600 

Ash 

0.1400 

Canaoitv  to  hold  water 

42.8000 

1 

*  Station  number  and  location  of  sample  on  farm. 
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iMtwitM, — The  color  of  the  soil  is  gray  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  darker  toward  the 
northwest  oomer  of  the  fann.  The  sand,  both  line  and  ooarae^  ia  the  same  as  that 
which  forms  the  sandstone  onderlying  the  farm.  The  gravel  oonsiats  of  qnarta  and 
feldspar  very  slightly  worn. 

Lamder, — The  color  of  the  dry  soil  is  a  dark  reddish  brown,  lighter  in  the  western 
part  of  the  fnrra.  The  gravel  in  the  eastern  part  consists  of  sandstone,  white  or 
stained  red  with  iron ;  in  the  western  part,  of  rough  limestone  fragments.  The  chem- 
ical analysis  shows  a  great  differenoe  between  the  two  parts  of  the  farm,  sinoe  the 
western  contains  10  to  20  per  cent  of  limestone,  while  it  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in 
the  other.  Otherwise  the  soils  are  mach  alike,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what 
efiect  this  difference  will  have  on  crops. 

Saratoga, — The  soil  is  very  mach  like  that  of  the  Laramie  farm,  but  has  a  little  more 
lime.  The  color  is  yellowish  gray.  The  gravel  consists  of  granitic  fragments  like  the 
Laramie,  bat  more  worn  and  with  varied  colors.  The  plant  foods,  lime,  potash,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  are  quite  abundant.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  composition 
between  the  northwest  and  southwest  quarters. 

Sheridan, — The  soil  is  nearly  black  and  all  passes  easily  through  the  1  mm.  sieve. 
Ko.  55  is  the  so-called  ''  Gumbo,''  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  farm,  a  bluish 
black  clay  forming  very  hard  lumps  when  dried.  The  capacity  to  hold  water  and 
the  high  percentage  of  alumina  and  potash  show  it  to  be  of  quite  a  different  char- 
acter  from  the  other  soils  mentioned  in  this  bulletin.  There  is  some  '*  alkali^'  soil  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  Sheridan  farm,  but  it  was  not  analyzed. 

Sundance,— Tlie  soils  are  quite  peculiar  in  appearance.  The  soil  No.  37  is  a  bright, 
reddish  brown  to  a  depth  of  12  to  14  inches,  where  it  abruptly  changes  in  color  to 
black  (No.  29),  which  continues  to  a  depth  of  38  inches.  The  chemical  analysis  shows 
little  difference,  except  less  lime  and  magnesia  and  more  humus  in  the  latter. 

Wheatland, — No. 21  is  a  light  brown  soil;  No.  23  is  yellowish  gray.  The  gravel 
consists  of  well-worn  quartz  and  feldspar.  The  surface  soil  contains  more  day  and 
the  subsoil  more  lime.    Both  form  hard  lumps  when  moistened  and  dried* 


FEBTILIZEB8. 

W.  H.  Bbal,  Editor. 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  New  Jersey  {yew  Jersey  Report  for  1891, 
pp.  5-85). — ^This  includes  statistics  as  to  the  quantity  and  the  value  of 
the  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  in  1891;  the  average  retail  prices  of  fer- 
tilizing ingredients  for  each  year  since  1882;  the  market  prices  of  fer- 
tilizers; a  comparison  between  the  average  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
of  fertilizing  materials;  remarks  on  the  sources  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash;  the  trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  for  1891; 
a  x)opular  discussion  on  home  mixtures;  methods  employed  in  the 
inspection  of  fertilizers;  and  analyses  of  329  samples  of  commercial 
fertilizers  collected  in  1891,  including  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonia  sul- 
phate, ground  fish,  dried  blood,  cotton-seed  meal,  bone,  boneblack, 
bone  ash,  South  Carolina  rock  and  other  mineral  phosphates,  muriate 
of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  potash-magnesium  sulphate,  kainit, 
tobacco  stems,  tobacco  and  sulphur,  gas  lime,  fish  scrap,  hen  manure, 
hair  manure,  odorless  phosphate,  refuse  from  phosphorus  works,  and 
double  superphosphates.    A  circular  was  mailed  to  94  firms  dealing  in 
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26  KXPERIMENT   STATION  BEOOED. 

commercial  fertilizers,  asking  for  statistics  of  the  amonnt  of  fertilizer 
sold  daring  the  year.  Replies  were  received  from  54  of  these  firms, 
which  indicated  a  total  consumption  of  fertilizers  in  New  Jersey  for 
1891  of  at  least  43,414  tons.  ^^  These  54  firms  represented  the  great 
bulk  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State,  the  manufacturers  who  have 
not  replied  being  as  a  rule  those  whose  total  output  averages  less  than 
50  tons  per  annum." 

The  total  sales  of  fertilizers  reported  tUs  year  are  greater  than  for  any  preceding 
year  since  1882  except  1884,  when  10,000  tons  of  poudrette  were  included.  The 
complete  fertilizers,  29,431  tons,  indicate  an  expenditure  this  year  of  about  $1,000,000, 
or  74  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  percentage  is  almost  identical  with  that  shown  in 
previous  years.  In  raw  materials  an  increase  is  noticed  in  all  cases  except  in  bone- 
black,  superphosphate,  and  ammonium  sulphate.  The  amonnt  of  ground  bone  sold 
during  last  year  is  nearly  double  that  sold  in  1890. 

A  slight  increase  in  price  is  noticed  for  all  raw  materials  except  boneblaok. 

Ground  bone  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1885,  while  the  price  of 
ammouiated  superphosphates  without  potash  is  also  lower  than  it  had  beeu  for  the 
last  five  years.  The  effect  of  this  increase  in  price  of  raw  materials  has  not  been, 
however,  to  increase  the  price  of  complete  fertilizer;  the  average  price  this  year, 
$34.23  per  ton,  is  lower  than  in  any  year  since  the  station's  establishment. 

The  statistics  given  indicate  that  "  no  decided  change  in  the  aver- 
age quality  of  fertilizers  has  occurred  during  the  past  seven  years 
•  •  •  The  decline  in  the  prices  of  complete  fertilizers  from  1885  to 
1891  was  therefore  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
absolute  amounts  of  plant  food  delivered  to  consumers.^  A  calcula- 
tion is  made  of  the  cost  per  pound  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  crude 
chemicals  and  raw  materials.  "  An  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
studying  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  guaranties  and  selling 
prices  is  shown  in  the  case  of  dried  ground  fish.  This  is  a  material  of 
variable  character,  and  though  guaranties  were  reached  in  all  the  sam- 
ples a  difference  of  $7  per  ton  or  25  per  cent  existed  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  selling  prices,  while  the  diflference  in  the  cost  per 
pound  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  same  samples  was  6.2  cents,  or  55  per 
cent." 

[In  the  above  report  are  incorporated  Bulletins  Nos.  81, 83,  and  84  of 
the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  m,  pp.  168, 310,  and  523).] 

Fertilizer  analyses  and  inspection  in  Massachnsetts  (Massa- 
'^'^-~  State  8ta,  Report  for  1891^pp.249S01).—T\n%  includes  a  report 
llizer  inspection;  analyses  of  wood  ashes,  cotton-huU  ashes, 
«ed  meal,  calcium  sulphate,  burnt  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate 
h,  sulphate  of  potash,  Florida  phosphatic  rock,  dissolved  bone- 
juperphosphate,  bone,  ground  fish,  tankage,  fish  chum,  wool 
cotton  waste,  tobacco  leaves,  saltpeter  waste,  waste  from  lactate 
s,  muck,  peat,  mud,  marl,  home-mixed  fertilizers;  and  a  compila- 
inalyses  of  agricultural  chemicals  and  refuse  materials  used  for 
ig  purposes. 

\erciaX  fertilizers  (pp.  250-279). — General  remarks  on  commer- 
tilizers  and  fertilizer  inspection^  schedule  of  trade  values  of 
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fertQizing  ingredients  for  1891,  text  of  the  Massachusetts  fertilizer  law, 
list  of  licensed  dealers,  and  analyses  of  146  samples  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, including  bone,  dissolved  boneblack,  muriate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  wood  ashes. 
The  methods  used  in  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  are  briefly  described. 

Analjrses  of  marl,  lime,  etc.,  H.  J.  Patterson  {Maryland  8ta.  Re- 
port for  1891^  pp.  J297-346). — Analyses  and  descriptions  of  the  following 
materials:  Marls  (28  samples),  lime,  limestones,  pulverized  marble,  and 
muck. 

Field  experiments,  G.  A.  Goesshakn  (Massa^shusetts  State  Sta.  Re- 
port for  1891,  pp.  171-206). — Nitrogen  experiments  on  rye  (pp.  172- 
179). — ^An  experiment  on  11  eighth-acre  plats  which  previous  experi- 
ments had  shown  to  be  deficient  in  potash.  Several  of  the  plats  had  re- 
ceived no  nitrosrenous  fertilizers  for  Ave  years.  Eight  hundred  pounds  of 
barnyard  manure  was  used  with  32  pouuds  of  potash-magnesia  sulphate 
and  18  pounds  of  dissolved  boneblack  on  1  plat,  and  on  the  others  mix- 
tares  of  50  pounds  of  dissolved  boneblack  with  25  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  with  48.5  pounds  of  potash-magnesia  sulphate  were  applied 
alone  and  in  connection  with  29  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate,  43  pounds  of 
dried  blood,  and  22.5  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate,  respectively.  Eye 
was  sown  in  drills  on  all  the  plats  September  5, 1890,  at  the  rate  of  5.6 
pounds  of  seed  per  plat.  The  results  of  measurements  of  the  grain 
showing  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  yield  of  grain,  straw,  and  chaff,  are 
tabulated  for  each  plat.  One  plat  was  excluded  on  account  of  insect 
injuries  and  1  plat  suffered  from  winterkilling.  No  conclusions  are 
drawn  as  to  the  effects  of  the  different  nitrogenous  manures  fiirther 
than  that  ^<  the  belief  in  the  beneficial  influence  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
nitrogen  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grain  crops  is  evidently  well 
sustained  by  the  results  of  the  above-described  experiment." 

Special  phosphoric  acid  experiments  (pp.  200-206). — ^The  plats  which 
were  used  in  1890  for  an  experiment  with  potatoes,  described  in  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  station  for  1890,  pp.  187-191  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  159), 
were  sown  to  wheat  after  the  potato  crop  had  been  removed,  the  same 
fertilizers  being  applied  as  in  the  case  of  the  potatoes,  except  that  the 
plat  which  previously  had  received  apatite  received  no  ftirther  addi- 
tions of  phosphoric  acid.  Notes  are  given  on  the  growth  of  wheat  on 
different  plats,  including  meaiSurements,  and  the  final  yields  of  grain, 
straw,  and  chaff  are  tabulated.  The  largest  yields  of  threshed  grain 
were  with  South  Carolina  phosphate  and  with  Mona  guano.  The 
largest  yield  of  grain  and  straw  was  with  dissolved  boneblack,  "  due 
in  an  exceptional  degree  to  the  large  production  of  straw  and  chaff." 

Cooperative  field  ezperiments  with  fertilizers,  0.  S.  Phelps 
{Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  173-197).— These  included 
soil  tests  and  special  com  experiments. 

Soil  test  experiments  (pp.  176-185). — Eeports  are  detailed  of  six  experi- 
ments on  private  farms,  four  being  with  com  and  two  vnth  potatoes. 
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Nitrate  of  flodalODpcmndB,  nmriate  of  potasb  160  pounds,  anddisBolved 
boneblaek  320  poandB  were  need  two  by  two  and  all  three  together; 
and  piaster  400  pounds  wae  used  alone  cm  1  plat  In  addition  to  the 
tabulated  yields  are  given  the  percentages  of  dry  matter  in  the  eom 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  eaeh  required  for  a  bushel  of  shelled  com. 
In  several  instances  the  results  fiimished  more  or  less  conclusive  indi- 
cations of  the  special  needs  of  the  soil  for  the  crop  grown. 

Special  eom  experiments  (pp.  186-197). — ^^  This  class  of  experiments 
was  planned  ibr  the  purpose  of  studying  the  best  proportions  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  for  use  in  growing  com  on  soils  whose  peculiar- 
ities had  abready  been  studied  by  means  of  soil  tests."  Consequently 
the  nitrogen  supply  was  constant  for  all  the  manured  plats,  and  dis- 
solved boneblack  and  muriate  of  potash  were  applied  in  varying 
amounts.  Thio'e  were  three  experiments  on  10  or  11  plats.  The 
yields  and  financial  results  are  tabulated.  These  are  different  for  dif- 
ferent trials,  and  no  general  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  the  best 
combination  of  fertilizers  for  com. 


TJELB  CROP& 
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Special  nitrogen  experiment  on  grass,  0.  D.  Woods  and  0.  S. 
Phelps  {Connecticut  Starrs  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  29-40). 

JSjfnoptit, — ^Mixed  minerals  alone  or  combined  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammoninm 
sulphate  in  different  amoantSy  were  applied  to  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  clover. 
The  most  profitable  returns  were  with  320  iK>nnds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda 
combined  with  mixed  minerals.  Minerals  alone  were  unprofitable.  Nitrogenous 
fertilizers  increased  the  protein  in  the  grasses. 

The  special  nitrogen  experiments  on  grass  reported  in  the  Annual 
Beport  of  the  station  for  1890  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  376)  were  continued 
in  1891  without  change.  As  there  explained,  the  general  plan  was  to 
combine  nitrogen  with  mixed  minerals,  furnishing  the  former  as  nitrate 
of  soda  and  as  ammonium  sulphate  in  amounts  equivalent  to  25,  50, 
and  76  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  respectively.  The  grasses  growing 
on  the  field  are  principally  timothy,  redtop,  and  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  clover  and  some  weeds.  The  grass  was  cut 
for  hay  June  29.  The  yields  of  hay  and  of  separate  food  ingredients, 
the  composition  of  the  hay  grown  with  different  fertilizers,  and  the 
financial  results  are  tabulated  for  1890  and  1891. 

The  addition  of  mineral  fertilizers  in  1890  increased  the  yield  of  clover  very  mark- 
edly, and  somewhat  so  in  1891,  bat  did  not  seem  to  increase  very  decidedly  the  yield 
of  grass. 

The  yield  of  hay  in  1890  increased  with  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  supplied,  whether 
it  was  applied  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  1891  the 
larg^est  yield  was  obtained  from  the  plat  on  which  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  at  the 
rate  of  50  pounds  per  acre. 
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The  mxneiml  fertilizers  in  both  years  when  osed  alone  were  applied  at  a  financial 
loss. 

The  best  financial  retnms,  a  gain  of  $5  per  acre,  were  obtained  in  both  seasons 
firom  the  nse  per  acre  of  320  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  (50  pounds  of  nitrogen)  in 
addition  to  the  mixed  minerals.  The  drouth  in  the  early  part  of  June  made  the 
aeason  of  1891  an  nnfsvorable  one  for  fertilizer  experiments  on  grasses. 

The  application  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  increased  the  percentages  of  protein 
(nitrogen  multiplied  by  6.25)  in  the  grasses,  and  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  applied.  This  is  in  accord  with  observations  made  by  the  station  upon  the 
relation  of  the  protein  in  maize,  com,  and  clover  to  the  nitrogen  applied  in  the  ferti- 
lizers. Since  protein,  which  makes  blood,  bone,  muscle,  and  milk,  is  a  most  impor- 
tant ingredient  of  food  and  is  apt  to  be  deficient  in  our  feeding  stuffs,  this  increase 
of  protein  fh>m  the  use  of  nitrogen  is  an  important  matter. 

The  increase  in  the  amoant  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop  did  not  equal  the  increased 
amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  fertilizers,  implying  that  the  plants  were  not 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  nitrogen  supplied. 

Forage  crops,  0.  S.  Phelps  {Oonneoticut  Starrs  8ta.  Report  for  1891, 
pp.  9-13), — ^Brief  accounts  of  the  culture  of  the  following  crops  which 
have  been  grown  at  the  station  for  use  in  soiling  experiments  with 
milch  cows:  Wheat,  clover  and  grass,  oats  and  peas,  oats  and  vetch, 
Hungarian  grass,  cowpeas,  and  barley  and  peas.  As  the  result  of 
three  years'  experience  and  observation  the  author  recommends  the 
following  series  of  crops  for  soiling  purposes  in  central  Connecticut: 

Orop«  for  Miling  in  central  Connecticut. 


Kind  of  fodder. 


Amount 
of  seed 
per  acre. 


Approximnte 
time  of  seeding. 


Approximate 
time  of  feeding. 


L^ro  fodder.... 

3.  Wheat  fodder . 
S.  dover . 


4.  Graaa  (from  gram  lar 
6.  Oata  and  peas  (each) 
t.  Oata  and  peas  (each) 


lands). 


.bnahels. 

do... 

..poonda. 


n 


to3 

to3 

20 


Sept.l 

Sept.  5-10.. 
July  20-30  . 


7.  Oata  and  peas  (each) 

8.  Hungarian 

•.  C&BTer  rowen  (ftom  3) 

10.  8(d*bean8 

U.  Cowpeaa 

12.  Bowen  graaa  (fhmi  grass  lands) . 

11.  Barl^  aiad  peaa  (eaoh) 


.bnahela. 
....do... 
....do... 
.bnshels. 


April  10  . 
April  20  . 
April  30  . 
June  1 . . . 


.bnshela. 
do... 


Hay  25.... 
June  5-10 . 


.bnshela. 


Aug.  5-10. 


Hay  10-20. 
Hay  20-»Tnne  5. 
June  5-15. 
June  15-25. 
June35^nly  10. 
July  10-20. 
July  20-Aug.  1. 
Aug.  1-10. 
Aug.  10-20. 
Aug.20-Sept.5. 
Sept.  5-2U. 
Sept.  20-30. 
Oct.  1-30. 


Scarlet  clover  (yew  Jersey  8ta.  Report  for  1891  jpp.  143, 144). — ^To  test 
the  adaptability  of  this  plant  to  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  New 
Jersey,  seed  was  sent  to  eight  farmers  in  seven  of  the  central  and  north- 
em  counties  of  the  State.  No  report  is  yet  given  of  the  result  of  the 
tests. 

A  late  crop  of  Xrish  potatoes  in  the  South,  W.F.  Masse y  [yorth 
Oarolina  8ta.  Bvl.  Ko.  85,  Apr.  26, 1892,  pp.  P).— The  author  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  whereas  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  the  common 
practice  in  the  South  to  plant  in  July  Msh  potatoes  kept  over  from 
the  previous  year,  it  is  now  becoming  customary  to  use  potatoes  of 
the  early  crop  of  the  same  year  as  seed  for  the  late  crop.  He  gives 
the  following  advice  regarding  the  culture  of  this  second  crop: 

(1)  Bed  the  need  in  soil  nntil  planting  time.  This  gets  rid  of  those  too  immature 
to  grow  and  which  if  planted  would  leave  gaps  iu  the  rows* 
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(2)  Plant  about  second  week  in  August  if  possible  and  use  only  those  potatoes 
that  are  sprouted. 

(3)  Plant  in  a  deep  furrow,  but  cover  very  lightly  and  pack  the  soil  to  the  seed. 

(4)  Never  cut  the  potatoes  for  the  late  crop. 

(5)  Gradually  fill  in  the  soil  to  the  plants  as  they  grow  and  oultivate  the  crop  per- 
fectly flat. 

It  has  been  found  that  these  late  potatoes  are  particularly  easy  to 
keep  either  in  barrels  or  crates  in  buildings,  or  out  of  doors  in  heaps 
covered  with  earth  and  fine  straw  or  cornstalks. 

Answers  to  a  circular  of  inquiry  regarding  this  second  crop  of  pota- 
toes are  summarized.  The  variety  preferred  by  most  growers  is  the 
Early  Eose.  The  import>ance  of  growing  a  second  crop  of  potatoes  for 
marketing  in  the  South  is  urged. 

Ezperiments  with  fertilizers  on  potatoes,  £.  B.  Yoobhees  (Ifew 
Jersey  Sta.  Report  far  1891  j  pp.  108-123). — ^A  reprint  from  Special  Bulle- 
tin P  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  vol.  iii,  p.  881),  to  which  are  added  the 
analyses  of  the  potatoes  grown  in  the  exx)eriments  with  different  ferti- 
lizers. 

Experiments  with  potatoes,  E.  S.  Bichman  ( Utah  Sta.  Bui.  Ifo.  14^ 
June  Ij  1892,  pp.  2-7). — ^In  an  experiment  in  which  whole  tubers,  halves, 
quarters,  and  one-eye  and  two-eye  cuttings  were  planted,  the  yield  iur 
creased  with  the  amount  of  seed  used,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  pieces 
larger  than  quarters  <<will  yield  enough  more  to  pay  for  the  extra 
amount  of  seed  required.''  Pieces  cut  from  the  stem  end  of  potatoes 
gave  larger  yields  than  those  cut  from  the  seed  end.  Experiments  with 
large  and  small  potatoes  for  seed  during  two  years  have  given  incon- 
clusive results.  Flat  culture  of  potatoes  gave  better  results  than  ridge 
culture.  The  yields  of  14  of  the  newer  varieties  are  given.  The  most 
promising  varieties  were  Hoffman,  Governor  Busk,  and  Bural  New 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Chemistry  of  the  tobacco  plant,  B.  J.  Davidson  {Virginia  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  14,  March,  1892,  pp.  19-26). 

SynopHs. — Analyses  of  the  air-dried  leaves,  stalks,  and  roots,  and  of  the  ash  of  the 
same,  of  4  varieties  of  tobacco.  In  average  composition  the  leaves  and  stalks 
do  not  differ  materially.  About  one  third  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  are  in 
the  roots  and  stalks. 

This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  study  of  the  tobacco  plant,  which 
it  is  expected  will  extend  over  a  number  of  years.  The  present  report 
covers  4  varieties.  For  these  analyses  are  given  of  the  air-dried 
leaves,  stalks,  and  roots,  and  of  the  ash  of  the  same,  with  averages; 
the  relation  of  parts  of  the  plant;  and  a  calculation  of  the  amounts  of 
fertilizing  ingredients  contained  in  crops  yielding  1,000  pounds  of  leaf 
tobacco  per  acre.  The  analyses  of  the  air-dried  parts  of  the  plant  are 
here  given. 
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Analyses  o 

/  parts  of  the  tobacco  planU 

Moiatare 
at  lOOo  C. 

Kitrogen. 

Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 

Potaiwi- 
nm  oxide. 

Caloiam 
oxide. 

Magne- 
sium ox- 
ide. 

iDAolnble 
matter. 

Bradley  Broad  Leaf 

Goldl^der 

Percent. 
7.34 
8.09 
7.49 
7.69 

Percent. 
4.11 
4.30 
4.46 
4.62 

Percent. 

0.382 
0.371 
0.765 
0.489 

Percent. 
5.731 
5.643 
6.080 
6.597 

6.128' 
5.067 
6.193 
5.407 

Percent. 
0.019 
0.913 
1.089 
0.872 

Percent. 
2.152 
2.254 

Whito  BiirleY 

1.898 

fellow  Oronooo 

1.460 

Average  of  varietiea — 

7.62 

4.87 

0.602 

5.788 

6.449 

0.956 

1.943 

Stalk: 

Bradley  Broad  Leaf 

GoldFinder 

6.87 
6.01 
6.89 
5.95 

8.66 
8.68 
4.24 
8.44 

0.636 
0.618 
0.075 
0.555 

4.462 

4.922 
6.716 
4.978 

2.131 
2.191 
2.285 
2.281 

0.502 
0.568 
0.729 
0.571 

0.678 
0.401 

White  Barley 

0.987 

Yellow  Oronoco 

0.503 

Average  of  varietiee 

6.18 

3.71 

0.646 

6.02U 

2.222 

0.693 

0.662 

Boot* 

Bradley  Broad  Leaf 

Goldmder 

6.63 
6.14 
6.35 
6.84 
6.15 

2.18 
1.66 
2.01 
1.66 
L93 

0.208 
0.144 
0.375 
0.130 
0.190 

1.802 
1.410 
2.322 
L497 
1.856 

1.328 
1.115 
1.598 
1.023 
1.312 

0.214 
0.144 
0.812 
0.177 
0.186 

8.204 
1.663 

White  Barley 

4.236 

Yellow  Oronooo 

2.582 

Htco 

2.703 

Avearage  of  variedes. . . . 

6.26 

L88 

0.2U 

1.777 

L277 

0.208 

2.877 

In  average  composition  the  leaves  and  stalks  do  not  differ  materially 
except  in  nitrogen,  the  leaves  containing  about  two  thirds  per  cent 
more  than  the  stalks.  The  table  of  relation  of  parts  of  the  plant  shows 
the  Bradley  and  Oronoco  to  contain  much  the  largest  proportion  of 
leaf.  In  these  varieties  the  leaves  comprise  59.77  and  60  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  plant,  and  the  stalks  21  and  20 
per  cent.  The  average  for  all  4  varieties  is  55  per  cent  of  leaf,  21.9  of 
stalk,  and  23.1  per  cent  of  root.  A  crop  yielding  1,000  pounds  of  leaves 
is  calculated  to  contain  on  the  average  66.85  x)ounds  of  nitrogen,  8.68 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  85.41  pounds  of  potash,  distributed  as 
follows: 


In  loaves. 


In  stalks 


In  roots. 


Vitroffon 

Phosphoric  acid. 
Potassiom  oxide 


Poimd«. 

43.7 

6.0 

67.4 


Pound*. 
15.2 
2.7 
20.6 


Pcundt. 
7.9 
LO 
7.6 


It  will  be  seen  that  about  one  third  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  are 
in  the  roots  and  stalks,  which  should  be  returned  to  the  soil. 

A  comparison  is  made  between  the  amounts  of  fertilizing  ingredients 
contained  in  crops  of  tobacco,  com,  oats,  and  wheat. 

Fertilizers  on  tobacco  ( Virginia  Sta,  Bui.  ^o.  12^  Jan.^  1892,  pp.  7). 

Sffnopsis. — Potassiam  salphate  and  acid  phosphate,  combined  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  dried  blood,  were  compared  with  no  manure  for  to- 
bacco on  a  "  typical  yellow  tobacco  soil.''  The  fertilizers  hastened  the  maturing 
of  the  crop  and  largely  lessened  the  amount  of  stalk  rot.  Dried  blood  was  the 
most  effective  and  profitable  form  of  nitrogen  used. 

Tests  were  made  in  1890  on  6  one-acre  plats  manured  as  follows: 
Potassium  suliihate  120  pounds  and  acid  phosphate  114  pounds  were 
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used  in  oombmation  with  ammoniiim  sulphate  100  pounds,  nitrate  of 
soda  143  ])oands,  and  dried  blood  lOOponnds,  respectively,  and  witli 
mixtores  of  half  these  amounts  of  ammonium  sulphate,  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  dried  blood,  and  1  plat  remained  unmanured.  The  soil  was  a 
"typical  yellow  tobacco  land,  only  one  year  firom  the  forest,  on  which 
tobacco  had  been  cultivated  the  preceding  year."  An  analysis  is  given 
of  the  soil.  Long  Leaf  Oooch  tobacco  was  set  3^  feet  by  3  feet  May 
28.  Half  the  fertilizer  for  each  plat  was  broadcasted  and  the  remainder 
was  drilled  in.  "  The  year  1890  was  favorable  to  tobacco.  Somewhat 
too  much  rain  fell  during  the  growing  season,  but  the  rains  ceased  in  a 
measure  after  July,  and  the  weather  during  August  and  September 
proved  exceptionally  favorable  to  the  barning  and  curing  of  the  crop. 
A  fdU  crop,  over  the  average  in  quality,  was  in  consequence  obtained.'' 
The  yields  of  graded  tobacco  are  tabulated  for  each  plat,  together  with 
the  financial  results  of  the  test. 

The  tobacco  on  the  unfertilized  pi  At  ripened  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  later  than 
that  grown  on  the  manured  plats,  showing  that  fertilizers  hasten  the  maturity  of 
tobacco  to  that  extent.     »    *    * 

Of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  used  the  dried  blood  gave  the  largest  yield  and  also 
the  largest  financial  returns.    «    *    * 

In  weight  and  value  the  crop  of  plat  No.  5  [ammonium  sulphate]  was  the  lowest  of 
any  of  the  fertilized  plats.  The  tobacco  on  this  plat  suffered  more  from  field  fire  than 
that  on  any  of  the  others.  This  iigured  the  yield  and  reduced  its  value.  There 
was  some  field  fire  on  plat  No.  1,  on  which  less  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  used. 

Dried  blood  gave  good  results  on  the  3  plats  on  which  it  was  used,  and  where 
combined  with  nitrate  of  soda,  in  plat  No.  2,  the  results  were  also  good.    •    *    * 

Where  dried  blood  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  used  in  combination  or  separately 
there  was  scarcely  any  field  fire — ^much  less  than  where  no  fertilizers  were  applied* 

There  was  also  more  stalk  rot  (called  by  some  planters  ''hollow  stalk")  on  the 
unmanured  plat  than  on  all  the  fertilized  plats  put  together.  This  is  suggestive. 
If  verified  by  future  tests  it  wiU  point  planters  to  the  remedy. 

To  sum  up,  the  results  of  the  tests  appear  to  indicate  that  nitrogen  was  most 
effective  in  the  form  of  dried  blood,  and  that  the  nitrogen  of  nitrate  of  soda  was 
more  available  than  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Also,  that  fertilizers  can  be  made 
to  pay  and  pay  well  if  compounded  of  materials  suited  to  the  tobacco  crop  and 
adapted  to  the  thin  siliceous  soils  of  middle  Virginia. 

Tobacco-curing  by  the  leaf  core  on  wire  and  the  stalk  proc- 
esses, H.  B.  Battle,  T.  L.  Blalook,  aud  F.  B.  Oabpenteb  {NartJ^ 
Carolina  8ta.  Bui  No.  86,  May  2, 1892,  pp.  30). 

SjfnopHs, — ^The  method  of  curing  tobacco  leaves  on  the  stalk  in  an  ordinary  bam  was 
compared  with  that  of  curing  the  leaves  alone  strung  ou  wires  in  a  ''  Snow  mod- 
em bam."  The  tobacco  used  was  a  yellow  variety,  and  was  taken  from  two 
plats  in  the  same  field.  For  leaf-curing  on  wires  the  leaves  were  stripped  from 
the  stalk  and  cured  at  three  different  dates.  This  method  was  more  expensive 
than  the  stalk  cure,  but  the  product  was  larger  and  of  better  quality,  so  that  the 
net  receipts  for  the  cured  tobacco  were  very  much  larger.  When  the  leaves  are 
stripped  before  curing  the  stalks  can  be  left  in  the  field  and  plowed  under,  thus 
saving  their  fertilizing  ing^redients. 

A  detailed  account  of  a  comparative  test  of  methods  of  cnring  tobacco 
leaves  with  and  without  the  stalks,  prefaced  by  general  statements 
regarding  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  descriptions  of  the  leaf  and  stalk 
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processes  of  curing.  The  test  was  carried  on  at  Oxford,  North  Carolina, 
nnder  the  direct  supervision  of  the  station.  Great  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  test  a  fair  and  impartial  one.  The  tobacco  used  was  a  yellow  variety 
and  was  taken  from  2  half-acre  pl;at«  in  the  same  field.  "  Before  the 
test  was  instituted  the  whole  field  had  already  been  primed  at  topping, 
and  an  average  of  two  small  leaves  had  already  been  removed  from  all 
the  stalks  and  thrown  away.  It  was  claimed  for  the  leaf  cure  process, 
with  some  degree  of  justness,  that  these  leaves  could  have  been  saved 
and  cured,  and  the  result  would  have  been  a  clear  gain  for  this  side  of 
the  test.^'  The  number  of  stalks  taken  from  each  plat  was  1,976.  The 
leaf-oaring  was  done  by  an  expert  in  a  "Snow  modern  barn"  3  miles 
from  the  tobacco  field,  the  stalk-curing  by  an  experienced  laborer  in  an 
old-fashioned  log  bam  about  one  third  of  a  mile  from  the  field.  The 
temperature  in  the  modem  bam  ranged  from  75^  to  166o  F.,  in  the  log 
barn  from  96^  to  200o.  For  curing  by  the  former  method  leaves  were 
stripped  from  the  stalks  at  three  different  dates.  The  number  of  hours 
required  for  curing  the  leaves  was  seventy-five,  fifty-seven,  and  eighty- 
one,  respectively.  The  details  of  the  curing,  amount  and  cost  of  labor, 
temperature  in  the  bam  at  intervals  during  the  curing,  amount  and 
value  of  tobacco  of  diffident  grades  produced,  etc.,  are  reported  in  notes 
and  tables. 

Co$t  of  first  priming  and  curing  hy  leaf -cure  method,  August  17, 

Priming, — 4  men  for  H  hours,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each , $0.32 

Stringing, — 2  men  for  If  hours,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 21 

1  woman  for  If  hours,  at  3i  cents  per  hour 0. 06 

3  children  for  If  hours,  at  1^  cents  per  hour  each 0. 08 

Tiering. — ^1  man  for  If  hours  for  tiering,  at  6  cents 0.11 

Total 0.78 

Cost  of  second  priming  and  tiering  hy  leaf-cure  method,  September  1, 

Priming, — 6  men  for  1  hour,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each $0. 36 

Carrying  to  wagons. — 8  men  10  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 08 

Loading. — 2  men  20  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each ^ , 0. 04 

Stringing. — 3  chUdren  2^  hours,  at  1^  cents  per  hour  each 0. 10 

2  women  2^  hours,  at  3^  cents  per  hour  each * 0. 16 

3  boys  2^  hours,  at  5  cents  per  hour  each 0. 34 

'Rering. — 1  man  2^  hours,  at  6  cents  per  hour 0. 14 

Total 1.22 

Cost  of  third  priming  and  tiering  hy  leaf -cure  method,  September  14. 

Priming. — 5  men  for  45  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each $0. 23 

Carrying  to  wagon. — 5  men  for  10  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 05 

Loading. — ^2  men  for  10  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0.02 

Stringing. — 6  men  for  75  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 45 

3  boys  for  1^  hours,  at  5  cents  per  hour  each 0. 19 

2  children  for  1^  hours,  at  li  cents  per  hour  each 0. 04 

1  woman  for  1^,  at  3i  cents  per  hour 0. 04 

Tiering.— 2  men  for  1^  hours,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 15 

Total 1.17 
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Co8t  of  cutting  and  tiering  hy  $ta1k-cure  method,  September  15-18, 

Cutting, — 2  men  for  1.56  hours,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each  .  • .  t r f 0. 19 

2  women  for  1.56  hours,  at  3^  cents  per  hour  each , 0. 11 

1  child  for  1.56  hours,  at  \\  cents  per  hour 0. 02 

Loading^— Yiist  load,  4  men  for  13  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  ear  1j 0. 05 

Second  load,  5  men  for  9  miijutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each ...,...,,  0. 05 

2  hoys  for  9  minutes,  at  5  cents  per  hour  each , 0. 02 

Third  load,  5  men  for  8  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 04 

2  hoys  for  8  minutes,  at  5  cents  per  hour  each 0. 01 

Timng,—^  men  for  30  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0.15 

0.64 
Cost  and  profit  of  leaf -curing  p«.  stalk-curing  of  1,975  stalks. 


Priming 

Catting  and  hanging 

Loading 

Hauling 

Stringing oi\  wires 

Tiering 

Taking  down  and  bulking  . 

7imo  of  curer 

Woodoonaomed 


Leaf- 
curing. 


$0.91 


Stalk- 
curing, 


Total  ooBt. 


Groas  receipts  for  cured  tobacco  . 
Net  receipts  for  cured  tobacco  . . . 

Weight  of  fresh  leaves  and  stelk. 
"Weight  of  cured  leaves 


0.28 
l.») 
1.06 
0.39 
0.99 
2.76 
0.80 


to.  32 
0.16 
a  45 


0.15 
0.15 
3.00 
1.16 


9.S9  I 


5.39 


63.14  I 

.53.56    ; 

Poundt. 
2,109 

454  I 


3^.29 

32.90 

Pounds. 

2,114 

396 


Conclusions, — (1)  If  the  iirst  priming  leaves  upon  the  tobacco  stalk  be  saved  thoy 
oan  be  cured  at  a  considerable  saving.  The  remaining  leaves  upon  the  stalk  ripen  at 
different  times,  commencing  from  below,  and  if  those  leaves  be  cured  separately  the 
experiment  would  indicate  that  it  can  be  done  advantageously  and  remuneratively. 
Curing  by  the  leaf  process  the  plant  will  require  at  least  three  separate  curings  in  the 
barn,  whereas  only  one  curing  is  required  to  cure  the  entire  stalls  with  its  leaves 
Btilluponit,  but  the  results  justify  the  additional  labor.  It  is  believed  also  that 
by  removing  the  lower  leaves  the  remainder  mature  more  rapidly,  and  so  the  danger  of 
being  hurt  by  frost  is  decreased. 

(2)  The  manipulation  in  handling  the  leaves  separately  is  considerably  more  than 
in  the  stalk  cure,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  profitably 
bo  done  by  children  and  at  various  times  during  the  season. 

(3)  There  is  a  smaller  consumption  of  wood  for  heating  by  the  leaf  oure  than  by  the 
stalk  cure.  There  is  apparently  no  satisfactory  cause  for  consuming  wood  to  drive 
off  the  w^ator  contained  in  the  green  stalks  when  result-s  would  indicate  that  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  the  outlay. 

(4)  The  station  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  stick  with  the  wires,  as  used  by  the 
Modem  Barn  Company,  for  holding  the  leaves  in  curing,  is  better  than  any  other 
plan,  as  no  other  device  was  used  in  comparison  with  it.  The  stick  was  handled 
conveniently,  however,  and  did  its  work  satisfactorily. 

(5)  The  Snow  barn,  which  was  used  in  this  test,  is  a  great  advance  from  the  old 
style  log  barn.  Scientific  principles  are  consulted  and  the  construction,  as  no^v 
conducted,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  curing  tobacco,  more  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  yellow  type  variety,  that  is  known.  The  plans  for  securing  thorough 
and  rapid  ventilation,  and  consequently  for  lowering  or  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  barn,  are  to  be  commended.      With  it  tobacco-curing  is  more  susceptible  of 
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being  converted  into  a  science  than  was  ever  possible  witli  the  crude  arrangements 
8o  generally  adopted  in  the  log  barn.  Experience  will  ever  be  required  in  tobacco- 
curing,  but  with  the  coming  of  improved  fixtures  and  appliances  failures  in  cur- 
ing will  be  decreased  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  owner  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. And  with  these  improvements  the  facility  with  which  the  methods  can  be 
transmitted  and  learned  by  beginners  will  alwciys  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
embark  upon  the  culture  of  tobacco  for  the  first  time.  The  station  is  not  prepared 
to  indorse  all  the  statements  made  by  the  Modern  Barn  Company,  nor  to  state  that  the 
formula  for  curing  in  their  barn  is  not  susceptible  of  alteration  and  improvement. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  the  formula  can  be  changed  very  materially  to 
lessen  many  complications  which  appear  te  be  unnecessary.  Xu  the  three  cures  as 
carried  on  by  a  representative  of  the  company  the  method  was  not  followed  in  many 
particulars,  and  yet  each  of  the  three  curings  was  considered  a  success.  The  time 
required  in  curing  likewise  is  believed  to  be  subject  to  variation  and  may  be  lessened 
materially. 

(6)  The  curing  as  conducted  in  this  experiment  was  made  in  the  Snow  barn  on 
the  Snow  wire  stick.  As  has  been  stated,  the  leaf-cure  process  may  be  conducted  in 
a  log  barn,  using  the  Snow  wire  stick  or  some  similar  device.  It  is  believed  that 
the  very  great  increase  of  value  by  the  leaf-cure  process  is  due  less  to  the  barn  appli- 
ances than  to  the  method  of  curing,  the  leaves  separately  as  they  ripen  upon  the 
stalk,  though  the  improved  barn  no  doubt  was  an  important  fact>or  in  bringing  this 
about.  As  to  what  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the  leaf-curing  on  wire  in  the 
Snow  barn  and  the  leaf-curing  on  wire  in  an  old  style  log  barn,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  say. 

(7)  The  plan  of  plowing  under  tobacco  stalks  after  the  leaves  have  been  removed 
by  the  leaf-curing  process,  as  advised  by  the  Snow  process,  is  to  be  commended.  It 
restores  to  the  soil  whatever  fertilizing  ingredients  there  may  be  in  the  Bt<ilk,  and  it 
prevents  the  growth  of  suckers  from  the  stalk,  which  is  considered  wasteful  and 
harmful  to  the  soil,  for  these  materials  generally  are  left  in  the  field  during  the 
winter  to  be  scattered  and  destroyed.  If  after  plowing  the  stalks  under  crimson 
clover  (an  annual)  be  sown,  it  will  prevent  the  fields  from  washing  and  will  attain 
a  good  growth  by  the  spring,  when  it  in  turn  can  be  plowed  under  to  receive  the 
next  tobacco  crop — a  process  which  is  of  value  a»  a  permanent  enricher  of  the  soil, 
as  the  clover  belongs  to  the  family  which  has  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
in  a  large  measure  that  most  valuable  and  useful  gaseous  element  of  the  air — 
nitrogen. 

(8)  The  experiment,  so  far  as  has  been  told,  relates  to  methods,  weights,  and  values 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  acre.  As  to  how  the  result  recorded  is  brought  about  other 
than  as  described,  what  changes  take  place  in  the  leaf  in  curing,  what  chemical 
compounds  are  formed  which  give  the  chief  value  of  the  leaf,  and  whether  these 
compounds  are  formed  more  abundantly  in  the  leaf  by  the  leaf  cure  than  by  the 
Btalk  cure,  must  remain  for  another  bulletin.  Samples  were  carefully  taken  of  all 
the  grades  produced  in  each  process  and  these  will  be  analyzed,  both  for  their 
inorganic  mineral  ingredients  and  their  organic  compounds.  This  chemical  work 
will  be  carefully  done  and  the  results  promise  to  be  of  interest  and  value. 

Experiments  with  wheat,  A.  I.  Haywabd  (Maryland  Stu.  Bui,  No. 
14j  Septy  1891j  pp.  207-223). 

Synopsis. — These  included  (1)  a  test  of  varieties,  (2)  experiment  with  seed  from 
Maryland  and  Kansas,  and  (3)  a  soil  test  with  fertilizers.  Previous  accounts  of 
similar  experiments  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  for  1889  and  1890  and  in 
Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  pp,  351  and  726,  and  iii,  p.  513). 

Wheats  test  of  varieties  (pp.  207-215). — Descriptive  notes  auil  tabu- 
lated data  for  48  varieties.  In  1891  the  most  productive  varieties  were, 
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Fultz,  Golden  Amber,  Currell  Prolific,  Red  May,  Wyandotte  Eed,  High 
Grade,  Extra  Early  Oakley,  Arnold  Hybrid,  Zimmerman,  Fnlcaster, 
and  Strayer  Egyptian. 

Wheat  from  Maryland  and  Kansas  seed  (pp.  215,  216). — A  brief  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  with  6  varieties.  There  was  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  results  in  favor  of  seed  from  either  locality. 

Whea%  method-s  of  seeding  and  qtmlity  of  seed  (pp.  216-218). — Notes 
and  tabulated  data  on  an  experiment  in  which  sowing  broadcast  was 
compared  with  drilling,  and  seed  of  the  best,  medium,  and  poor  quality 
was  sown  with  a  drill.    The  results  were  indecisive. 

Wheatj  soil  test  with  fertilizers  (pp.  218-223). — The  land  and  the  fer- 
tilizers used  for  this  test  were  those  employed  in  a  similar  experiment 
with  corn  in  1889  and  1890,  as  recorded  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
station  for  those  years  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  352,  and  ni,  p.  513).  The 
variety  grown  was  Golden  Cross,  which  gave  relatively  small  yields 
on  all  the  plats.  The  results  are  tabulated.  Nitrogen  alone,  in  vari- 
ous forms,  gave  profitable  returns.  Lime  materially  increased  the 
yield,  but  marl  produced  little  efl'ect.  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
singly  and  in  combination,  were  ineffective.  Averaging  the  results 
with  corn  and  wheat  for  the  three  years,  it  appears  that  phosphoric 
acid  alone  gave  negative  results,  potash  increased  the  yield  2  per  cent^ 
lime  22  per  cent,  and  nitrogen  alone  62  per  cent. 

Report  of  agriculturist  of  Maryland  Station  for  1891,  A.  I.  Hay- 
ward  {Maryland  Sta.  Report  for  1891  j  pp.  347-378). 

Synopsis, — This  includes  the  foUowing  subjects :  (1)  Silos  and  silage,  (2)  crops  grown 
for  silage,  (3)  soil  test  with  corn,  (4)  experiment  in  detasseling  corn,  (5  and  6) 
tests  of  varieties  of  oats  and  wheat,  (7)  grasses  and  forage  plants,  (8)  rotation 
experiment,  (9)  potato  ex[>erimeuts,  (10)  Maryland  vs.  Vermont  potatoes  for 
seed,  and  (11)  misceHaneous. 

Silos  and  silage  (pp.  347-350). — ^Two  of  the  station  silos  which  were 
coated  inside  with  creosote  oil  when  constructed  in  1888  have  remained 
intact,  while  the  lining  boards  of  a  third  silo  which  were  not  thus 
coated  were  so  far  decayed  in  1891  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
replace  them  with  new  boards.  Silage  made  from  a  mixture  of  corn  and 
soja  beans  decayed  rapidly  after  the  silo  was  opened,  and  corn  silage 
made  from  the  whole  stalks  did  not  prove  to  be  an  economical  feeding 
stuff  on  account  of  a  large  percentage  of  waste.  About  75  tons  of  corn 
silage  were  stored  at  the  station  in  1891  at  an  average  expense  of  75 
cents  per  ton  for  harvesting,  hauling,  cutting,  and  storing. 

Crops  grown  for  silage  {m\  350-355). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on 
the  methods  of  planting  and  cultivation,  yield  of  green  and  dry  fodder, 
and  percentages  of  water  and  ash  at  different  stages  of  growth  for  com, 
Jerusalem  corn,  Chinese  sorghum,  and  corn  with  sorghum,  cowpeas,  or 
Jerusalem  corn  grown  on  14  plats.  Samples  of  the  crop  were  weighed 
and  analyzed  at  three  stages  of  growth  as  follows:  (1)  The  cob 
developed  but  the  kernel  unformed,  (2)  the  kernel  in  the  dough  state, 
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and  (3)  the  kernel  bard  and  nearly  ripe.  In  the  first  two  stages  the 
ratio  of  dry  to  green  substance  was  practically  the  same,  but  there  was 
an  increase  of  23  per  cent  in  the  production  per  acre.  At  the  third 
stage  the  ratio  of  dry  to  green  substance  was  1 :  3.6,  but  the  total  green 
forage  per  acre  decreased  4.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  second 
stage.  There  was,  however,  a  gain  of  28.7  per  cent  of  dry  substance 
over  that  at  the  second  stage.  As  regards  yield  of  dry  fodder,  the 
results  favored  a  distance  of  2.5  feet  between  the  rows  rather  than  3  or 
3.5  feet  when  the  stalks  were  9  inches  apart  in  the  row.  There  was 
little  difference  in  the  yields  from  planting  at  9, 12,  and  6  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Shallow  cultivation  (1  to  1.5  inches)  as  compared  with 
medium  (3  inches)  and  deep  (5  inches)  gave  the  largest  yields  with 
only  about  half  the  labor  required  by  the  other  methods. 

Soil  test  with  corn  (pp.  355-358). — ^Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  an 
exi>eriment  on  23  tenth-acre  plats  of  clayey  loam  soil  with  gravelly  sub- 
soil. The  land  was  used  for  wheat  in  1890  and  had  previously  been 
cropped  for  a  number  of  years  with  Uttle  or  no  manuring.  The  fertilizers 
used  were  stone  lime,  oyster  sheUs  (burned  or  ground),  marl,  land  plaster, 
Thomas  slag  or  Chile  guano,  sulphate  of  iron,  kainit,  castor  pomace, 
and  stable  manure,  eUch  singly;  boneblack,  muriate  of  potash,  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  singly,  two  by  two,  and  all  three  together;  and  South 
Carolina  rock  alone  and  in  combination  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  potash  or  with  dried  blood  and  muriate  of  potasb.  The  effects  of  the 
fertilizers  were  not  clearly  shown  in  the  yield.  Kainit  and  complete 
fertilizers  gave  the  largest  yields. 

Experiments  in  detasseling  cam  (pp.  358, 359). — ^The  tassels  in  two  rows 
out  of  every  three  in  a  portion  of  the  cornfield  were  removed.  The 
results,  as  tabulated,  show  the  largest  average  yields  for  the  rows  where 
the  tassels  were  not  removed. 

Test  of  varieties  of  oats  (pp.  359-361). — Forty-two  different  varieties 
were  grown  in  1891,  but  the  crop  was  so  poor  that  details  of  the  test  are 
not  given.  The  largest  yields  were  produced  by  Surprise,  Barley,  Early 
Arkangel,  Unknown,  Badger  Queen,  Canada  White,  Probsteier,  and 
Virginia  Winter. 

The  American  Banner  and  American  Beauty  are  doubtless  the  same  variety  under 
different  names.  Some  authorities  give  the  following  as  different  names  for  the  same 
variety:  Badger  Queen,  Barley,  Clydesdale,  Prize  Chester,  Race  Horse,  Welcome, 
White  Belgian,  and  White  Canadian.  Excepting  the  Barley,  the  Clydesdale  from 
Thorbum,  and  the  White  Belgian,  the  other  varieties  appear  on  our  grounds  to  be 
the  same  oats.  But  here  we  have  the  variety  Clydesdale  from  two  different  seeds- 
men, with  a  week's  difference  in  time  of  ripening,  and  showing  different  characters 
in  the  head.  •  •  *  The  White  Belgian  if  true  to  name  should  have  a  large  open 
panicle  or  head;  our  White  Belgian  had  a  closed  panicle,  with  the  spikelets  all  drop- 
ping to  one  side,  sometimes  called  side  oats,  and  was  undoubtedly  identical  with 
White  Bussiau,  Baltic  White,  and  Japan.  The  Red  Rust-Proof  and  Texas  Rust- 
Proof  are  the  same  variety  and  the  Black  Prolific  and  Black  TiU'tarian  are  iuden- 
tical.  *  »  *  There  was  this  year  no  appreciable  difference  between  Early  Ark- 
angel, Improved  White  Russian,  Harris,  Improved  Welcome,  and  Hargett  Seizure, 
but  a  single  year's  triid  will  not  warrant  calling  them  all  by  one  name. 
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Test  of  varieties  of  wheat  (p.  361). — The  details  of  this  experiment  are 
given  in  Bulletin  Ko.  14  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  35). 

Grasses  and  forage  plants  (pp.  362-366), — Notes  on  a  number  of  species 
which  have  been  grown  at  the  station.  The  following  have  given  good 
results:  Sweet  vernal,  orchard  grass,  tall  oat  grass,  meadow  foxtail, 
sheep's  fescue,  meadow  fescue,  tall  fescue,  Johnson  grass,  and  Bermuda 
grass.  Bermuda  grass,  timothy,  and  Johnson  grass  did  not  do  as  well  in 
1891  as  formerly.  Grasses  of  the  fescue  family  seem  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  region  of  the  station.  Crimson  clover  has  been  grown  for 
several  years  past  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  generally  with  good 
results.  Alfalfa  has  not  been  successfully  grown  at  the  station.  Experi- 
ments with  Lathyrus  sylvestris  are  in  progress.  The  Unknown  pea,  a 
variety  of  cowpea,  produced  a  large  amount  of  green  forage  and  is  rec- 
ommended for  purposes  of  green  manure.  Japanese  clover  grows  in 
this  region  as  a  low  and  spreading  plant,  forming  excellent  pasturage, 
but  only  during  a  short  season  in  the  fall. 

Rotation  experiment  (pp.  366-369).— A  report  of  progress  showing  the 
yields  of  crops  in  1891  on  6  plats  laid  oui;  in  1888. 

Potato  experiments  (pp.  369-374,  figs.  2). — ^Notes  and  tabulated  data 
for  an  experiment  in  which  large  and  small  whole  potatoes,  two  or  three- 
eye-pieces,  and  one-eye  pieces  were  planted.  The  varieties  used  were 
Early  Eose,  New  Queen,  Dakota  Eed,  and  Early  Harbinger.  The  re- 
sults of  this  and  of  two  previous  experiments  indicated  that  the  yield 
increases  with  the  amount  of  seed,  but  that  when  large  whole  i)otatoes 
are  used  for  seed  there  are  very  many  small  potatoes  in  the  crop.  The 
most  profitable  results  were  obtained  when  small  whole  potatoes  were 
planted. 

Maryland  vs.  Vermont  potatoes  for  seed  (pp.  374-376). — ^This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  experiment  made  in  1889  and  1890,  as  recorded  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  station  for  those  years  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  349, 
and  III,  p.  515).  The  results  for  7  varieties  grown  in  1891  show  an 
average  yield  of  88  bushels  per  acre  for  the  Maryland  seed  and  152 
bushels  for  the  Vermont  seed. 

Miscellaneous  (pp.  376-378). — Brief  notes  on  experiments  with  beets 
and  flaxseed  and  in  feeding  animals. 

Field  ezperixnents,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {Massachusetts  State  8ta. 
Report  for  1891^  pp.  180-217). 

Synopsis. — Notes  are  given  on  experiments  with  a  number  of  different  species  and 
varieties  of  grasses,  forage  plants,  cereals,  root  crops,  and  vegetables ;  with  Sto- 
well  Evergreen  and  Pride  of  the  North  com  for  silage;  and  in  the  improvement 
of  grass  land.  There  are  also  general  statements  regarding  the  farm  work  of  the 
station. 

Grass  experiments  (pp.  180-18G). — Notes  are  given  on  the  growth  at  the 
station  of  Kentucky  blue  grass,  English  rye  grass,  Italian  rye  grass, 
meadow  fescue,  herd's  grass,  and  mixtures  of  redtop  with  English  rye 
grass,  Italian  rye  grass,  herd's  grass,  and  meadow  fescue.  These  were 
each  grown  on  plats  175  by  33  feet  (two  fifteenths  of  an  acre). 
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Experimemis  with  field  and  garden  crops  (pp.  187-197). — Notes  are  given 
on  white  soja  beans,  black  soja  beans,  serradella,  Bokhara  clover,  spring 
vetch,  white  vetch,  kidney  vetch,  sainfoin,  yellow  trefoil,  yellow  lupine, 
wliite  lupine,  forest  pea  (Lathyrus  sylvestris)^  common  buckwheiit,  Jap* 
anesc  buckwheat,  silver  hull  buckwheat,  stachys  tubers,  Chinese  potato 
bulblcts,  prickly  comfrey,  English  rye  grass,  15  varieties  of  wheat, 
Kansas  King  corn.  Jerusalem  corn,  and  5  varieties  of  sugar  beets,  the 
seed  for  some  of  which  were  sent  by  the  XJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
The  yields  are  given  of  spinach,  beets,  potatoes,  lettuce,  celery,  kohl- 
rabi, cabbages,  and  tomatoes  raised  on  plats  manured  with  mixtures  of 
30  pounds  muriate  of  x)otash,  40  pounds  dissolved  boneblack,  and  either 
75  pounds  dried  blood,  47  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  or  38  pounds  ammon^ 
ium  sulphate. 

"A  critical  discussion  of  the  results  is  deferred  to  a  later  period  in 
our  investigation,  when  the  experience  of  several  years  will  furnish  a 
safer  basis  for  deduction." 

Experiments  tcith  Stowell  Evergreen  sweet  corn  for  silage  (pp.  198, 
199). — Stowell  Evergreen  corn  was  grown  on  2  fertilized  plats,  the 
seed  for  1  plat  being  received  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri* 
culture.    The  yields  and  analyses  are  given. 

Pride  of  the  N'orth  corn  for  silage  (pp.  207,208). — The  yield  and  com* 
position  of  Pride  of  the  Korth  corn  grown  for  silage. 

Experiments  tcith  grass  land  (pp.  209-216).— »An  account  is  reprinted 
from  the  previous  report  on  the  improvement  of  a  meadow  consisting  of 
16  to  17  acres  and  its  treatment  since  1886,  together  with  the  yields  of 
hay  in  1891  from  plats  receiving  different  kinds  of  fertilizers. 

Report  on  general  farm  work  (pp»  216,  217).— ^Brief  remarks  on  the 
current  farm  work  and  a  statement  of  the  amounts  of  hay  and  other 
feeding  stufihs  raised  during  the  year» 


BOEtlCUlTU&fi. 

A.  C.  Trub,  Editor, 

Experiments  with  feitilizers  on  tomatoes,  E.  B.  Yoobhees 
(New  Jersey  Stns.j  Report  for  1891,  pp.  85-108). — A  reprint  of  Special 
Bulletin  O  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  879). 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  sweet  potatoes,  E.  B.  YogB' 
HEES  {Ifew  Jersey  Sta^s.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  124-132). — ^A  reprint  from 
Si)ecial  Bulletin  P  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  883),  together  with 
analyses  of  the  potatoes  grown  with  different  fertilizers. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  peaoh  trees,  E.  B.  Yoobhees 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  133-138). 

Synopsis. — Nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash^  singly  or  in  com- 
bination^ plaster,  manure,  and  manure  and  lime  were  compared  with  no  mauuro 
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ou  Crawford  Malacatoon  peaches.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  did  not  increase  the 
yield.  The  other  two  fertilizers  alone  or  combined,  and  especially  complete  ferti- 
lizers, were  effective.  The  largest  yields  were  from  barnyard  manure.  On  the 
basis  of  cost  of  fertilizer  per  basket  of  peaches,  the  best  return  was  from  muri- 
ate of  potash  alone,  followed  by  the  complete  fertilizer.  Ou  the  basis  of  the 
selling  price,  the  largest  net  profit  was  firom  the  complete  fertilizer. 

This  is  a  continuatioii  of  an  experiment  on  the  farm  of  S.  G.  Dayton, 
commenced  in  1884.  Nitrate  of  soda  150  pounds,  superphosphate  350 
pounds,  and  muriate  of  potash  150  pounds  were  used  singly,  two  by 
two,  and  all  three  together;  plaster  400  pounds,  barnyard  manure  ^ 
two-horse  loads,  and  a  mixture  of  10  loads  of  barnyard  manure  and  50 
bushels  of  lime  i)er  acre,  were  each  used  on  one  plat;  and  two  plats 
remained  unmanured. 

The  variety  of  fruit  is  Crawford  late  Malacatoons.  The  first  crop  was  picked  in 
1887.  This  was  a  smaU  crop.  In  1888  a  good  crop  wa«  secured.  In  1889  the  crop  waa 
again  small,  and  in  1890  it  was  an  entire  failure,  as  elsewhere  in  the  State.  This  year 
a  very  large  crop  was  picked,  though  poor  in  quality,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dayton.  The 
orchard  was  visited  by  the  chemist  of  the  station  on  September  10,  at  which  time 
many  trees  were  stiU  overloaded  with  fruit,  but  little  of  which  could  be  considered 
as  first  class.    *    •    » 

[The  yields  and  financial  results  in  1891  are  fully  tabulated.]  Of  the  single  ele- 
ments, nitrate  of  soda  haa  not  increased  the  yield,  plat  2  barely  holding  its  own  with 
plat  1  (unfertilized).  Both  superphosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  have  been  effect- 
ive, though  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  potash.  The  increased  yields  from  combina- 
tions of  two  elements  are  large  and  practically  uniform.  The  best  yield  from  chemical 
manures  is  from  the  complete  fertilizer,  but  this  is  forty  baskets  lower  than  that 
from  the  barnyard  manure.    *    *    ♦ 

[Concerning  the  pecuniary  results,]  muriate  of  potash  was  the  most  valuable  of  the 
single  elements,  giving  a  greater  net  gain  than  barnyard  manure,  while  nitrate  of 
soda  was  of  no  value.  The  most  profitable  combination  of  two  elements  was  on  plat 
8,  with  muriate  of  potash  and  superphosphate,  though  nitrate  of  soda  was  decidedly 
beneficial  when  used  in  connection  with  either  and  in  all  cases  more  profitable  than 
large  dressings  of  barnyard  manure.  The  largest  net  gain  ($308.79),  was  on  plat  9, 
from  complete  chemical  manure. 

In  view  of  the  variable  factor  of  selling  price,  the  cost  of  fertilizer  per  basket 
would  perhaps  better  express  the  relative  effect  of  the  different  materials  used. 

On  this  basis  it  appears  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  single  fertilizing  elements 
have  produced  peaches  at  a  less  cost  per  basket  than  either  combinations  of  two  ele- 
ments or  of  all  three  in  the  form  of  a  complete  fertilizer.  The  best  return  for  money 
expended  was  secured  from  the  muriate  of  potash.  The  complete  manure  on  plat  9 
was  superior  to  combinations  of  two  elements,  except  on  plat  8  [superphosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash],  and  also  to  barnyard  manure.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  larger  yields  at  a  higher  cost  per  basket  may  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. For  instance,  if  the  average  selling  price  were  but  25  cents,  400  baskets  at  20 
cents  profit  would  be  less  satisfactory  than  800  at  a  profit  of  15  cents. 

The  yields  are  given  of  corn  grown  with  different  fertilizers  in  a  peach 
orchard  on  the  farm  of  S.  S.  Voorhees. 

Bzpeiiments  with  fertilizers  on  tomips,  E.  B.  Yoobhees  {N^ew 
Jersey  Stds.  Report  for  1891^  jpjp.  139-141). 

Synopsis. — Mixed  minerals  and  a  complete  fertilizer  were  compared  with  £arm  ma- 
nure, alone  and  with  chemical  fertilizers^  and  with  no  manure  on  turnips.  Drouth 
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reduced  the  crop.  All  the  fertilizers  used  increased  the  yield,  but  the  complete 
fertilizer  was  somewhat  more  effective  than  barnyard  manure.  Kainit  was  the 
most  effective  form  of  potash.  Financially  the  mixed  minerals  and  the  com- 
plete fertilizer  were  decidedly  and  almost  equally  profitable.  There  was  no 
profit  from  barnyard  manure. 

This  experiment  was  planned  for  x>otatoes,  and  the  land  was  prepared 
and  manured  as  described  in  the  potato  experiments  mentioned  above 
(p.  30).  The  potatoes  failed  to  germinate  and  turnip  seed  were  sown  in 
drills  on  all  the  plats.  The  early  season  was  favorable  but  the  crop 
suffered  severely  from  the  drouth  in  September.  The  yields  of  roots 
and  tops  are  tabulated. 

"The  comparative  effect  of  the  different  methods  of  manuring  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  where  the  plats  are  grouped  r'^ 


UnfeHilized 

M  morals  alone 

Minerala  and  nitrogen 

Barnyard  manure 

Bamvani  and  mixed  chemical  niannrea 


Turnips 
per  acre. 


Tom. 
6.1 
0.5 
10.2 
0.0 
0.9 


Tops  per 
acre. 


Tont. 
2.7 
3.3 
2.8 
2.1 
2.3 


Gain. 


Turnips.  Tops. 


Tana. 


3.4 
4.1 
3.8 
8.8 


Tons, 


0.6 

0.1 

—0.6 

—0.4 


A  very  decided  gain  is  secured  from  minerals  alone — an  average  of  3.4  tons  or  over 
65  per  cent.  The  addition  of  ni  trogen  to  the  minerals  increased  the  yield  to  4. 1  tons — 
a  gain  for  the  nitrogen  of  0.7  tons.  The  gains  from  20  tons  of  barnyard  manure 
and  from  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  with  half  quantity  of  chemical  manure  were 
identical,  viz,  3.8  tons;  on  this  basis  of  yield,  therefore,  the  chemical  manures  were 
on  the  average  superior  to  the  barnyard  manure  and  the  barnyard  manure  was 
superior  to  the  chemicals  without  nitrogen.  »  •  •  The  average  yields  for  the 
different  forms  of  potash  are  as  follows,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an  acre : 

Tons. 

Yield  from  muriate 8. 7 

Yield  from  sulphate / 10.2 

Yield  from  kainit 11.0 

The  sulphate  gave  a  yield  of  1.5  tons,  or  17  per  cent  greater  than  the  muriate,  while 
from  kainit  the  yield  was  2.3  tons,  or  26  per  cent  greater  than  from  muriate.    *    *    * 

In  this  section,  where  turnips  are  used  in  the  dair^^,  they  are  regarded  as  worth  $8 
per  ton.  Assuming  that  the  yield  on  the  unfertilized  plats  paid  expenses,  the  profits 
from  the  different  methods  of  manuring  are : 


Value  of  the 

increased 

crop. 


Minerals  alone 

Complete  manure 

Barnyard  man  are 

Barnyard  manore  and  chemical  manure 


$27.20 
32.80 
80.40 
30.40 


Cost  of  fer- 
tiliser. 


$8.10 
12.74 
30.00 
21.77 


Net 
profit. 


$19. 10 

20.0<5 

0.40 

8.63 


A  very  decided  gain  was  secured  in  all  cases  except  from  barnyard  manure,  which 
simply  paid  expenses  when  not  including  the  extra  cost  of  handling.  The  complete 
fertilizer  though  the  most  profitable  was  but  little  ahead  of  the  minerals  alone. 
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Ezperiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  on  strawberries,  E.  6.  YooR- 
HEES  {New  Jersey  Stds.  Keport  for  1891^  pp.  141  ^  142). 

Synopsis, — Nitrate  of  soda  was  compared  with  manure  on  Sharpless  strawberries  on 
2  eightb-acro  plats  of  sandy  loam  liberally  manured  two  years  before  with 
kainit  and  phosx^bate.  Nitrate  of  soda  increased  the  vigor  of  the  plants  and  the 
yield  of  fruit  mainly  by  enlarging  the  individual  berries.  The  net  increase  in 
profit  was  at  the  rate  of  about  $40  per  acre. 

Sharpless  strawberries  were  set  in  1889  on  2  eighth-acre  plats  of 
sandy  loam  land,  both  plats  being  manured  at  that  tiaie  with  1,500 
l)ounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  kainit  and  precipitated  x)liospliate. 
In  the  spring  of  1891  nitrate  of  soda,  200  x>ounds  per  acre,  was  broad- 
casted on  1  plat,  the  otlier  remaining  untreated.  ^[  A  very  decided 
difference  was  noticed  in  the  appearanc^e  of  the  plants  on  tlie  2  plats, 
those  on  the  untreated  plat  showing  a  deeper  color,  larger  leaves,  and 
a  much  stronger  bloom."  The  yields  of  berries  were,  without  nitrate 
162  quarts  per  plat,  with  nitrate  213  quarts  per  plat. 

The  gain  m  yield  from  tho  use  of  nitrate  was  51  quarts  or  31  i>er  cent,  and  was 
due  mainly  to  the  increased  size  of  the  fruit;  the  number  of  berries  was  apparently 
little  increased. 

The  berries  were  sold  in  the  Kew  Brunswick  markets ;  the  selling  price  averaged 
10}  cents  per  quart.  There  was  therefore  a  gain  of  $5.54  per  plat  or  $44.32  per 
acre.  The  nitrate  cost  $45  per  ton,  which  made  the  cost  of  the  amount  used  $4.50 
per  acre,  in  reality  a  return  of  10  cents  for  every  cent  invested  in  the  nitrate.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  large  increase  in  yield  from  nitrate  of  soda  alone  this  year 
was  made  possible  by  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  considerable  amounts  of  mineral 
elements  supplied  by  the  dressing  of  phosphate  and  potash  in  1889,  though  it  forci- 
bly illustrates  the  profits  that  may  be  derived  from  special  manuring. 

Report  of  horticulturist  of  Maryland  Station,  T.  L.  Bbunk 

(Maryland  Sta.  Report  for  1891j  pp.  379^24^  Jigs.  8). 

Synopsis. — ^Tbo  subjects  treated  are  (1)  the  station  orchards;  (2)  spraying  exper I- 
ments;  (3)  spraying  apparatus;  (4)  test  of  Varieties  of  tomatoes;  (5)  potted  vs, 
transx)lanted  tomato  plants;  (6)  fertilizer  test  with  tomatoes;  (7)  test  of  varie- 
ties of  strawberries;  blackben-ies,  and  lettuce;  (8)  root  rot  of  peas;  and  (9)  win- 
ter budding. 

The  station  orchards  (pp,  379-391). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  ex* 
periments  with  Paris  green  combined  with  ammoniacal  copper  carbon- 
ate, copper  carbonate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  kerosene  emulsion 
and  copper  carbonate,  on  apple  trees  of  the  Winesap  and  Limbertwig 
varieties.  Ravages  by  insect  pests  were  diminished  by  the  treatment, 
but  as  regards  fungous  diseases  the  results  were  inconclusive.  Paris 
green  in  combination  with  the  copper  compounds  was  quite  injurious  to 
the  foliage.  The  mixture  containing  kerosene  emulsion  was  prepared 
as  follows : 

Three  bars  (about  27  ounces)  of  Lenox  soap  [were  first  dissolved]  in  3  gallons  of  hot 
water.  This  was  poured  into  a  barrel  or  half  barrel,  and  to  it  was  first  added  1 
pound  of  carl'onate  of  copper  and  2^  ounces  of  Paris  green.  The  whole  was  then  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  a  large  Lewis  combination  syringe  by  repeatedly  spraying  it  back 
into  the  barrel.  The  soap  is  a  good  suspender  of  both  the  carbonate  of  copper  and 
Paris  green.    Six  quarts  of  kerosene  oil  were  finally  added  and  thoroughly  churned 
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with  the  syringo  till  well  emulsifted  into  a  grocD,  luilky  mixture.  This  was  then 
diluted  to  28  gallons  and  sprayed  upon  the  trees.  The  Pans  green  remained  sus- 
pended very  well  and  did  not  need  as  much  agitation  as  when  sprayed  with  water 
alone.     The  cost  was  about  51  cents  for  28  gallons. 

An  improved  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  was  prepared  by  the  sta- 
tion chemist  by  dissolving  3  ounces  of  copper  carbonate  and  1  pint  of 
ammonia  in  4  gallons  of  water  containing  about  5  pounds  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  This  mixture  was  diluted  with  50  gallons  of  water.  It  was 
found  that  pyrethrum  could  be  used  with  this  mixture. 

Bordeaux  mixture  was  successfully  used  on  watermelons,  cucumbers, 
muskmelons,  pumpkins,  squashes,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  aud  quinces. 
Spraying  with  copper  compounds  did  not  prevent  injuries  to  black- 
berries by  red  rust  '{Gceoma  nitens). 

Spraying  apparatus  (pp.  391-399). — Illustrated  descriptions  of  various 
forms  of  spraying  apparatus. 

Test  of  varieties  of  tomatoes  (pp.  400-407). — Notes  and  tabulated  data 
on  a  test  of  84  varieties,  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  in  Bulletin 
No.  11  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  p.  728).  The  varieties  pro- 
ducing fruit  at  the  rate  of  15  or  more  tons  per  acre  were  Brandywine, 
Mayflower,  Long  Keeper,  Fulton  Market,  Golden  Sunrise,  Table  Queen, 
Annie  Dine,  Livingston  Stone,  Puritan,  Hundred  Days,  Bronze  Leaf, 
Burpee  Climax,  Extra  Early  Advance,  Favorite,  Paragon,  Extra  Early 
Jersey,  McCullom  Hybrid,  Horsford  Prelude,  Buist  Beauty,  Igno- 
tum,  Matchless,  Beauty,  Peach,  Volunteer,  Morning  Star,  Golden  Trophy, 
Little  Gem,  and  Large  Yellow.  Of  these,  Long  Keeper,  Hundred  Days, 
Extra  Early  Advance,  and  Horsford  Prelude  were  among  the  earliest 
varieties. 

Potted  vs.  transplanted  tomato  plants  (pp.  407-410). — A  repetition  of 
the  test  recorded  in  the  bulletin  cited  above.  The  results  in  1891,  as 
tabulated,  confirm  those  of  the  previous  year  in  showing  that  the  potted 
plants  matured  more  fruit  than  the  transplanted  plants,  and  that  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  produced  earlier  in  the  season. 

Fertilizer  t-est  with  tomatoes  (pp.  410-412).— Notes  and  tabulated  data 
on  an  experiment  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  in  the  bulletin  cited 
above.  The  varieties  planted  were  Acme,  Favorite,  Atlantic  Prize, 
Beauty,  Dwarf  Champion,  Ignotum,  and  Horsford  Prelude.  The  ferti- 
lizers were  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  dissolved  boneblack,  and  muriate 
of  potash,  used  singly,  two  by  two,  and  all  three  together,  on  10  plats, 
2  plats  receiving  no  manure.  The  yields  on  all  the  plats  were  very 
small,  but  in  a  general  way  confirmed  those  of  previous  years  in  indi- 
cating that  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  best  single  fertilizer  for  tomatoes  and 
that  good  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  a  com])lete  fertilizer. 
Tests  of  varieties  of  straicherriesj  hla<ikherries^  and  lettuce  (pp.  412- 
420). — A  summary  is  given  of  a  test  of  118  varieties  of  strawberries. 
The  most  productive  varieties  were  Staymen  No.  1,  Sadie,  Warfield, 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  Clingto,  and  Staymen  No.  2.    The  earliest  varieties 
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were  Michel  Early,  Hoffman,  and  Van  Deman.  The  best  varieties 
were  more  productive  when  cultivated  in  hills  than  in  matted  rows. 

Tabulated  data  and  descriptive  notes  are  given  for  19  varieties  of 
blackberries.  Early  Harvest,  Minnewaski,  and  Thompson  Early  Mam- 
moth were  the  most  productive. 

Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  a  test  of  77  varieties  of  lettuce. 
The  best  varieties  grown  for  outdoor  culture  were  Hanson,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Denver  Market,  Sunset,  Early  Curled  Simpson,  Cal.  All  Heart, 
Paragon,  and  Early  Curled  Silesia. 

Root  rot  of  peas  (pp.  420, 421). — ^A  brief  account  of  observations  on  a 
root  disease  of  peas  at  Harmans,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland. 

Winter  budding  (p.  422). 

[Japan  seedling  pear  stocks]  were  placed  on  the  eighth  of  April  in  a  hotbed  having 
6  inches  of  sand  over  the  heating  material.  Both  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  manure 
beneath  caused  the  sap  to  start  in  the  stocks,  and  in  eight  days  they  were  ready  to 
bud  by  the  ordinary  method.  They  were  taken  to  a  warm  room,  budded  with  Mi- 
kado pear  buds,  and  then  placed  back  in  the  sand  to  take.  In  about  eight  days 
more  they  had  all  taken  nicely  and  were  transferred  to  damp  sawdust  to  await 
planting  in  the  nursery  and  to  prevent  them  from  growing.  A  few  days  later  they 
were  set  in  the  nursery.  During  the  summer  they  had  good  culture  and  made  an 
average  growth  of  2  feet.  They  were  all  vigorous  and  large  enough  to  be  trans- 
planted to  the  orchard  by  fall.  This  method  is  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  and 
it  may  be  that  a  large  and  more  convenient  incubator  can  be  devised  to  start  the 
sap  enough  so  the  bark  will  run  and  in  which  to  place  stocks  when  budded  to  make 
them  take. 

The  station  Tineyard  {Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  No.  15^  JDec,  1891^  pp. 
225-230). — A  classified  list  of  the  varieties  of  grapes  planted  and 
general  statements  regarding  the  arrangement  and  culture  of  the  vine- 
yard. 

Analyses  of  plants,  frnit,  etc.  (Sfassachuaetts  State  8ta.  Report  for 
1891,  pp.  296,  297,  5^7-^5^).— Tabulated  analyses  of  carnation  pinks 
(whole  plant),  grapes,  sound  wood  of  plums,  black  knot  of  the  plum, 
banana  skins,  and  miscellaneous  fruits. 

Plowing  to  different  depths,  E.  S.  Eighman  ( Utah  8ta.  Bui.  No. 
14,  June  1, 1892,  pp.  1, 2). — An  account  of  an  experiment  in  which  plats 
used  for  cabbages,  peas,  carrots,  sweet  corn,  and  potatoes  were  plowed 
to  a  depth  of  3,  6,  or  9  inches.  In  the  case  of  peas  the  shallowest 
I)lowing  gave  the  best  results,  in  the  other  cases  the  deepest  plowing. 


FOEESTBT. 

Report  on  forestry,  0.  A.  Keffeb  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  No.  29, 
Dec.,  1891,  pp.  3-28). 

Synopsis. ^'^otes  on  the  growth  of  a  numher  of  species  of  trees  planted  on  experi- 
mental plats  at  the  station. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  growth  of  different  species 
during  three  years  (1889-'91).  "All  the  figures  are  averages  obtained 
by  measuring  a  number  of  leading  branches  on  the  trees  showing  the 
greatest,  least,  and  average  growth." 


Variety. 


I^opuluM  pyramiialU. . 

JPopulu*  noUater 

Black  walnat 

AVbite  walnnfe 

Yellow  birch 

White  onk 

White  birch 

While  elm 

Black  wild  cherry 

Soft  maple 

SaUx  fragUis 

Scot<ck  pine 

JLareh 

Black  Hills  spruce 

Whitepine 

JPoptUiu  eertinenna 

Box  elder,  1  year  old  * . 
Box  elder,  2  years  old  * 
Cottonwood,  1  year  old' 
White  ash 


Total  growth  in  inches. 


1889. 


Maxi. 
mam. 


23 
80 

10 

5 

71 
24 
12 

1 
i 

39 


34 
25 
14 


Mini- 
mum. 


10 
6 

1 

2i 

8 

4 

4 


Aver- 
age. 


1890. 


Maxi- :  Mini- 
mum,  mum. 


Aver- 
age. 


36 
35 
6 


20| 

16 
22i 
16 
22i 
24 
5 
Hi 

.1 

37 
22| 


1801. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


43 
40 
20 


13 
40 
40 
32 
45 
40 
16 
16 
21 


34 
39 
54 
40 
31 


Mini-    Aver- 
muiu.     ago. 


35 

zn 

18 


21 

10 

23 

32 

28| 

34i 


^Jl 


24i 

34<| 


*  When  transplanted. 


WEEDS. 


Notes  on  weeds,  B.  D.  Halsted  {N^ew  Jersey  Stas,  Report  for 

1691j  pp.  313^40). 

S^nopaiB. — This  luclades  a  report  on  the  study  of  weed  roots,  statoments  regarding 
the  migration  of  weeds,  a  comparison  of  the  species  of  weeds  found  in  Ka stern 
and  Western  States,  general  statements  showing  why  foreign  weeds  become  so 
troublesome  in  this  country,  and  the  importance  of  taking  measures  for  the 
extermination  of  weeds. 

In  connection  with  the  making  erf  a  collection  of  100  of  the  worst  weeds, 
to  be  distributed  to  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  other 
institutions,  the  roots  of  these  species  were  carefully  studied.  The  root 
systems  were  classified  into  taproots,  fascicled  roots,  and  root  systems 
with  tap  and  fascicled  roots  combined.  Under  each  of  these  heads  the 
roots  were  divided  into  five  classes  according  to  size.  The  results  of 
this  classification  for  the  100  species  in  the  collection  were  as  follows : 

Perennial  weeds  with  taproots. — (1)  Very  large — Bouncing  Bet  {Sapo- 
naria  officinalis)^  St.  John's  wort  [Hypericum  perforatum)^  burdock 
{Arctium  lappa)^  Canada  thistle  {Cnicus  arvensis)^  dandelion  (Taraxacum 
offi^nale)y  dogbane  {Apocymim  canndbinum)^  bindweed  {Convolvulus 
arvense)^  bracted  bindweed  ((7.  sepium),  man-of-the-earth  (Ipomosa 
pandurata)^  and  curled  dock  {Bumex  crispt^);  (2)  large — mallow  {Malva 
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rotundi/oUa),  passion  vine  {Passiflora  incarnata)^  chicory  {CMiorium 
intybus)^  heiii'dW  {Brunellu  vulgaris)^  and  ciitwip  {Nepeta  cataria)',  (3) 
medium — sneezeweed  {Ilelenium  Unuifolium)^  ground  ivy  {Nepeta  heder- 
a€^a)j  and  tliree-se^ided  mercury  {Acalypha  virginica)'^  (4)  small — none; 
(5)  very  small — none. 

Biennial  weeds  with  taproots. — (1)  Very  large — ^nonesuch  (Medicago 
lupulina)^  evening  primrose  {(Enoihera  biennis),  wild  carrot  {Daucus  car- 
rota)^  l)arsnip  (Pastinaca  sativa)^  teasel  (Dipsacus  sylvestris),  houn<rs 
tongue  {Cynoglossum  oj^eina/c),  blue  weed  (Echium  vul{jiare),  moth  mul- 
lein ( Verbascum  blattaria),  and  mullein  ( Verbascum  thapsus) ;  (2)  large — 
yellow  rocket  (Barbarea  vulgaris);  (3)  medium — stick-seed  (Echini- 
spernum  lappula) ;  (4)  small — dead  nettle  (Laminum  amplexicaule) ;  (5) 
very  small — none. 

Annual  weeds  tcith  taproots. — (2)  Large — ^black  mustard  {Brassica 
nigra),  shepherd's  purse  (Capsella  bursa-pastoris),  field  pepper  gra^ss 
(Lepidium  campestre),  pepper  grass  {L.  virginicum),  hedge  mustard 
{Sisymbrium  officinale),  corn  cockle  (Lychnis  githago),  velvet  loaf  {Abu- 
tilon  avicennce),  mayweed  [Anthemis  cotula),  cocklebur  (Xanthium  can- 
adense),  purple  thorn  apple  {Datura  tatula),  horse  nettle  {Solanum  caro- 
linense)j  tumbleweed  {Arnarantus  albiis),  pigweed  {A.  chlorostachys), 
pigweed  {A.  retroflexus),  goosefoot  {Chenopodium  album),  black  bind- 
weed {Polygonum  convolvulus);  (3)  medium — charlock  {Brassica.  sina- 
pistrum,  B.  arvensis),  wild  radish  {Raphanus  raphanistrum),  bladder 
ketmia  (Hibiscus  trionum),  carpet  weed  (Mollugo  verticillata),  button 
weed  (Diodia  teres),  sow  thistle  (Soiichus  olera^^eus),  knot  grass  {Polygo- 
num arictilare),  spurge  (Euphorbia  preslii),  and  spotted  spurge  (^m- 
plwrbia  maculatw);  (4)  sm^ll — chickweed  (Stellaria  media),  and  purs- 
lane (Portulaca  oleraeea);  (5)  very  small — none. 

Perennial  weeds  with  fascicled  roots. — (1)  Very  large — Sedum  teleph- 
ium;  (2)  large — milkweed  (Asclepias  syriaca),  toadflax  (Linaria  vul- 
garis), climbing  buckwheat  (Po/^^fowMi/i  dumetorium),  and  quack  grass 
(Agropyrum  repens);  (3)  medium — tall  buttercup  (Ranmiculus  ocrw), 
orange  hawk  weed  (Hieracium  anrantiacum),  cone  flower  (RudbecJcia 
hirta),  and  coco  grass  (Cyperus  rotundus) ;  (4)  small — bulbous  buttercup 
(Ranunculus  bulbosus),  and  oxeye  daisy  (Chrysanthemum  Leueanthe- 
mum);  (5)  very  small — none. 

Biennial  weeds  icith  fascicled  roots. — {l)Vcry  large — none;  (2)  large — 
white  melilot  (Melilotus  alba)  and  fleabane  (Erigeron  strigosus);  (3)  me- 
dium— fleabane  (Erigeron  canadensis);  (4)  small — ^none;  very  small— 
wild  onion  (Allium  vineale). 

Annual  tceeds  with  fascicled  roots. — (l)Very  large — none;  (2)  large— 
none;  (3)  medium — chamomile  (Anthem is  arrensis),  fireweed  (ErechU- 
tis  hieracifolia),  smartweed  (Polygonum  pennsylranicum),  chess  (Bro- 
mus  secalinus),  barnyard  grass  (Panicum  crus-galli),  crab  grass  (P.san- 
guinale);  (4)  small — chess  (Bromus  tectorum),  witch  grass  (Panicum  cap- 
illare),  iind  the  two  foxtails  (Setaria  glauca  and  8.  viridis);  (6)  very 
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9mall — speedwell  (Veronica per egrina)^  broom  rape  {Orohanche  ramosa)^ 
sandbar  (Cenchrtis  tribuloide8)y  and  wire  grass  {Eleusine  indica). 

Perennial  weeds  with  mi^ed  roots, — (2)  Large — motherwort  {Leonurus 
cardiaca),  the  two  plantains  (Plantago  lanceolata  and  P,  major),  and  sor- 
rel (Rumex  aiietosella). 

Annual  weeds  with  mixed  roots, — (2)  Large — Texas  horse  nettle  {So- 
lanum  rostratum),  spreading  pigweed  (Amaranttis  hUtoides),  and  goose- 
foot  ( Chenopodium ambrosioides) ;  (3)  small — horseweed  (Ambrosia  trifida) 
and  ragweed  (A,  artemisiafolia), 

Oregon  weeds,  M.  CEAia  (Oregon  Sta,  Bui  J^o.  19,  May,  1892,  pp,  21, 
plates  19), 

Synopsis. — General  statements  regarding  the  growth  and  extermination  of  weeds, 
the  text  of  State  laws  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canada  thistle  and  dagger 
cocklebur,  and  ♦popular  descriptions  of  a  number  of  species  which  are  among  the 
worst  weeds  of  Oregon. 

The  worst  weeds  in  Oregon  include  the  following  species:  Larkspur 
{Delphinium  sp.),  aconite  (Aconitum  fischeri),  wild  mustard  (Brassica 
campestris),  winter  cress  (Barbarea  vulgaris),  shepherd's  in\TBe.(Cap8ella 
bursapastoris),  alfllaria  (Erodium  cicuiarium),  poison  oak  (Rhus  diver- 
siloba),  poison  ivy  (R.  toxicodendron),  sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba)^  bur 
clover  (Medicago  denticulata),  wild  gourd  (Megarrhiza  oregona),  dagger 
cocklebur  (Xanthium  spinosum),  tarweed  (Madia  sativa),  mayweed 
{Anthmnis cotula),  oxeyedaisy  (Chrysanthemum  Lencanthemum),Gsi,u3/dei, 
thistle  (Cnicus  arvensis),  common  thistle  (C,  lanceolatus),  burdock  (Arc- 
tium lappa),  French  pink  (Centaurea  cyanus),  sow  thistle  (Sonchus 
oferocca),  pepper  weed  (Oilia  squarrosa),  dodder  (Cuscuta  racemosa), 
mullein  ( Verbascum  thapsus),  moth  mullein  ( F.  blattaria),  narrow-leaved 
plantain  (Plantago  lanceolata),  yellow  dock  (Rumex  crispus),  sheep 
sorrel  (R,  acetosella),  pigweed  (Amarantus  retroflexvs),  lamb's  quarters 
(Chenopodium  album),  wild  oats,  (Avena  faiua),  chess  (Bromus  secalinus), 
couch  grass  (Agropyrum  repens),  and  common  brake  (Pteris  a^uilina). 
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Report  of  vegetable  pathologist  of  Massachusetts  State  Sta- 
tion, J.  E.  Humphrey  (Massachusetts  State  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp, 
218-248,  plaie  1), 

Synopsis, — This  includes  notes  on  the  rotting  of  lettuce,  powdery  mildew  of  the  cncnm- 
her,  and  various  other  plant  diseases,  with  suggestions  for  the  preventive  treat- 
ment of  fungous  diseases  and  especially  of  smuts. 

Sotting  of  lettuce  (pp.  219-222),'— An  acconnt  of  observations  by  tbe 
anthor  on  a  fiingus  which  canses  the  rotting  of  lettnce  grown  under 
glass. 

The  structure  of  the  fungus  is  very  simple.  From  the  creeping  vegetative  threads 
arieee  the  erect  sporc-l.ci.ring  ones  which  branch  sparingly  toward  their  tips.    Tho 
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entltt  of  the  branches  become  slightly  swollen,  and  from  each  is  developed  a  number 
of  short,  pegliko  projections.  Each  of  these  now  begins  to  swell  at  its  tip  into  a 
globular  body,  which  increases  in  size  and  finally  becomes  elliptical  in  form,  lliis  is 
the  spore,  which  when  ripe  falls  from  its  attachment.  The  spores  germinate  promptly 
in  water  or  a  nutrient  solution  by  pushing  out  one  or  more  threads  each.  These  threads 
when  supplied  with  nourishment  grow  rapidly  into  a  much-branched  mycelium.  In 
a  few  days  the  erect  spore-bearing  threads  begin  again  to  be  formed,  as  above  d€»- 
scribed.  Well-nourished  specimens  gro'vifing  in  a  moist  atmosphere  may,  after  the 
first  spore  cluster  has  been  formed,  put  out  a  new  branch  from  the  fertile  thread  just 
below  the  cluster  of  spores.  This  thread  then  grows  to  a  considerable  length  and 
then  develops  at  its  tip  a  new  spore  cluster,  and  this  process  may  be  several  times 
repeated.  The  result  of  such  a  course  of  development  is  to  produce  what  appear  to 
be  very  long,  fertile  threads,  with  spore  clusters  scattered  at  intervals  along  them. 

Instead  of  a  spore  cluster  a  thread  may  produce,  apparently  only  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  some  solid  substance,  a  compact  cellular  mass,  which  clings  closely  to 
the  surface  with  which  it  is  in  contact.     *    *    » 

Careful  examination  of  a  quantity  of  material  has  failed  to  show  any  sclerotia, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  may  not  be  formed  at  least  in  some  cases. 

In  its  development,  so  far  as  observed,  and  in  the  details  of  its  structure,  this 
fungus  appears  to  agree  with  the  foTm]LuovrTLMBoiryHa(Polyactis)  vulgaris,  Fr.,  and 
is  with  little  doubt  the  conidial  stage  of  some  sclerotium-producing  Peziea  {Sclero- 
tinia). 

Thorough  disinfection  of  the  greenhouse  and  careful  culture  of  the 
plants  will  very  largely  prevent  loss  from  rotting. 

Powdery  mild^iv  of  the  cwmmber  (pp.  222-226). — So  far  as  known  to 
the  author  the  first  announcement  of  tliis  disease  in  this  country  was 
made  in  Bulletin  No.  40  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ni,  p.  162).  Plants 
aflfected  with  the  disease  were  sent  to  the  station  by  J.  Fisher  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Massachusetts,  and  L.  H.  Bailey  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station, 

The  disease  ordinarily  appears  first  on  the  npper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  some- 
times on  the  stems  of  the  host  plants  in  the  form  of  small,  roundish  white  spots, 
which  have  the  peculiarly  powdery  appearance  which  has  given  to  this  group  of 
fungi  their  name.  These  young  spots  suggest  the  effect  of  scattered  splashes  of  floor 
upon  the  plant.  Microscopic  study  shows  that  the  white  substance  consists  of  the 
threads  and  spores  of  the  parasite.  The  surface  of  the  host  plant  is  covered  by 
a  close  layer  of  flattened  cells,  the  epidermis,  and  the  vegetative  threads  of  the  para- 
site develop  close  to  this  outer  surface.     •    •    * 

The  superficial  threads  grow  and  branch  freely  and  soon  begin  to  send  up  erect, 
vertical  threads,  from  which,  after  they  have  reached  a  certain  length,  spores  are 
formed  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  tip  and  of  successively  lower  portions  by  consecu- 
tively formed  cell  walls.  Each  oblong  segment  becomes  in  its  turn  rounded  off  at 
the  angles  and  somewhat  enlarged  at  the  middle  and  then  falls  from  its  support 
ready  for  germination.  On  a  weU-developed  thread  one  may  thus  see  a  chain  of 
spores  in  all  stages  of  development.  These  spores  may  vary  considerably  in  size  in 
specimens  from  the  same  source ;  but  they  do  not  usually,  if  ever,  differ  so  widely 
as  do  those  from  Dr.  Fisher^s  and  Prof.  Bailey's  specimens.  Between  the  two  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  form  as  well  as  in  size,  which  may  point  to  a  specific 
difference  in  the  parasites  from  the  two  sources.     *    *    * 

These  spores  when  fully  ripe  germinate  readily  in  water,  but  do  not  develop  far. 
Each  gives  rise  to  a  germ  tube,  usually  near  one  of  the  original  corners  of  the  spore; 
but  this  tube  rarely  reaches  a  length  greater  than  twice  the  short  diameter  of  the 
spore.  On  nutrient  gelatin  prepared  with  an  infusion  either  of  prunes  or  cucum- 
ber leaves,  the  spores  will  develop  no  farther  than  in  wat«r  ;  but  in  a  drop  of  water 
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on  the  surface  of  a  living  cucumber  leaf  they  send  a  branch  of  the  gorm  tube  down- 
ward, as  a  hanstxtriom,  into  the  underlying  epidermal  cell,  and  then  grow  and  branch 
freely,  until  a  considerable  mycelium,  forming  a  spot  upon  the  leaf,  is  developed. 
From  the  readiness  with  which  the  leaf  and  stem  and  all  succulent  parts  of  the  plant 
are  attacked  in  this  way,  the  disease  spreads  rapidly  or  may  be  artificially  commu- 
nicated to  healthy  plants.  *  *  *  It  has  been  known  as  the  variety  Cucurhitarum 
of  Oidium  ery$iph(nde$,  Fries,  which  embraces  various  undetermined  summer-sx>ore 
stages  of  this  group.  But  during  last  December  on  several  of  the  leaves  of  cucum- 
ber plants  on  which  the  disease  had  been  allowed  for  six  weeks  to  run  its  course  and 
which  were  covered  by  the  summer  spores  of  the  fungus,  there  appeared  smoky  si^ots 
perhaps  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  these  spotf*  were  seen  the  young  yellow  and 
brown  spore  fruits  or  perithecia  of  the  winter  stage.  These  soon  reached  maturity 
and  furnished  the  means  for  specific  identification  of  the  parasite.  The  dark-brown 
ripe  perithecia  are  provided  with  irregular  brownish  appendages  around  their  bases, 
and  contain  several  spore  sacs  each.  Each  spore  sac  contains  typically  and  most 
commonly  two  spores,  biit  this  number  is  often  reduced  to  one  and  less  offcen  rises  to 
three  or  even  four.  A  careful  comparison  of  this  fungus  with  the  described  species 
of  the  genus  Enf$iphe,  to  which  it  plainly  belongs,  shows  it  to  agree  in  ail  essential 
details  of  structure,  perithecia,  haustoria,  etc.,  with  E,  dchoracearum  DC.  •  •  • 
Prof.  Bailey  and  Dr.  Fisher,  as  well  as  the  w^riter,  have  found  that  this  dis- 
ease may  be  kept  in  check  in  the  greenhouse  by  spraying  the  plants  as  often  as 
Ib  necessary  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  in  water, 
an  onnce  of  the  sulphide  to  4  gallons  of  water.  A  stronger  solution  injures  the 
plants  and  fruits.  Spraying  with  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  has  been 
fonnd  even  more  effective.  But  Prof.  Bailey  finds  more  effective  than  either  exposure 
to  sulphur  vapor.  This  is  accomplished  by  closing  the  house  as  tight  as  possible 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time,  while  it  is  filled  by  the  vapor  arising  from  a 
vessel  of  sulphur  kept  a  little  above  the  melting  point  on  a  small  oil  stove.  The 
vessel  should  be  porcelain-lined  to  protect  the  iron  from  the  action  of  the  sulphur. 
This  vapor  appears  to  be  harmless  to  the  host  plants,  while  fatal  to  surface  parasites 
like  the  powdery  mildews. 

Miscellaneous  notes  (pp.  226-235). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  obser- 
vations on  a  disease  of  the  potato  plants,  caused  by  a  fungus  appar- 
ently belonging  to  the  genus  Macrosporium. 

Anundetennined  disease  of  cucumbers  was  also  studied  by  the  author 
from  specimens  sent  from  Fitchbnrg,  Massachusetts. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  a  dwarfed  and  stunted  appearance  of  the  shoots 
attacked.  The  young  fruits  become  deformed  and  distorted,  aud  some  of  the  leaves 
which  reach  a  considerable  size,  perhaps  because  they  are  attacked  late,  turn  yellow 
and  die.  Sometimes  a  plant  will  push  out  a  new  and  vigorous  shoot  w^hich  may 
grow  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  is  pretty  sure  to  succumb.  Over  the  lower 
surface  of  these  yellow  leaves  may  be  seen  on  close  examination,  a  delicate,  white, 
glairy  film,  which  recalls  by  its  appearance  a  very  thin,  dried  streak  of  some  albu- 
minous substance.  Microscopic  study  of  this  film  shows  it  to  be  a  web  of  very  fine 
interlacing  fungus  threads,  closely  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  No  spore 
formation  was  ever  observed  on  the  leaves  as  they  come  from  the  forcing  house ',  but 
when  a  fresh  leaf,  covered  with  a  weU-developed  film,  was  placed  in  a  moist  chamber 
the  threads  gave  rise  in  two  or  three  days  to  numerous  short,  erect  stalks,  irregu- 
larly scattered  along  their  sides.  These  stalks  taper  somewhat  toward  their  tips, 
which  are  rounded  or  slightly  knobbed,  and  bear  the  elliptical  or  rather  kidney- 
shaped  spores  of  the  fungus.  These  spores  when  placed  in  water  swell  up  by 
absorption  of  water  until  they  become  nearly  or  quite  spherical  in  form,  and  then 
germinate  by  extending  a  germ  tube  nearly  as  large  as  the  average  of  the  vegetative 
filaments  of  the  fungus. 
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Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  three  kinds  of  fungi  atta<*king  winter 
rye  ( Urocystis  occulta^  Puccinia  ruhigo-vera,  and  Cladosporium  herbarum)^ 
club  root  of  cabbages  {Flasmodiophora  brassicce),  blights  of  celery  {Cer- 
cospora  apii  and  a  form  of  Septoria),  two  clover  fungi,  ( Uromyces  trifolii 
and  Polythrincium  trifolii)^  a  fish  hatchery  fungus  {Achlya  racemosa), 
rust  of  poplars  {Melampsara  popuUna)^  and  anthracnose  of  chestnuts 
{Maraonia  ochroleuca).  Studies  on  black  knot  of  the  plum  are  in  prog- 
ress. 

Preventive  treatment  of  fungoid  diseases  (pp,  235-248). — General  direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  of  plants  by  hygienic 
treatment  and  by  the  use  of  fungicides.  The  methods  of  preparation 
and  use  of  various  fungicides  are  described.  Smuts  of  oatfi,  barley, 
wheat,  rye,  and  com  are  briefly  described,  with  illustrations,  and  di- 
rections for  their  treatment  are  given. 

Notes  on  fungi,  T.  A.  Williams  (South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  No.  29 , 
Dec,  1891,  pp.  29-52). 

Synopsis. — General  Btatements  are  made  regarding  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
f uugouB  diseaBes  of  plants,  and  directions  are  given  for  treating  the  seed  of  grain 
with  hot  water  and  with  potassium  sulphide.  There  are  also  brief  notes  on 
species  of  fungi  more  or  less  prevalent  at  the  station. 

The  fungi  more  or  less  prevalent  at  the  station  include  the  following 
species:  (1)  Fungi  injurious  to  useful  plants — Peronospora  arthuri,P. 
violw,  Podosphcera  trida^tyla,  Sphosrothecapannosa,  8.  mors-uvw,  Micro- 
sphmra  alni,  Erysiphe  communis,  Sphceria  ulmce,  Phyllaehora  graminis, 
Plowrightia  morbosa,  Ehytisma  a>cerinum,  Uromyces  trifolii,  Melampsora 
farinosa,  M.  populina,  Puccinia  coronata,  P.  graminis,  P.  pruni,  P. 
stipas,  P.  violcB,  ^ddium  fraocini,  JE.  grossularice,  Uredo  caeoma-nitens, 
TJstilago  avenw,  TJ.  hyphodytes,  U.  maydis,  U.  nuda,  U.  tritici,  Vermicu- 
laria  denudata,  Stegonospora  spinacece,  Septoria  pruni,  8.  ribes,  8.  rubi^ 
Piggotia  fra<cini,  Oidium  erysiphoides,  Eamularia  armoraciw^  B.  tulnsnei, 
8coletotrichum  maculicola,  Cercospora  beticola,  C.  circumscissa,  Cerato- 
phorum  ulmicolum;  (2)  fungi  injurious  to  weeds — Empusa  muscce,  Pero- 
nospora cyparissice,  P.  leptosperma,  Sclerospora  graminioola,  Plasmo- 
para  halstedii,  Cystopus  bliti,  G.  candidus,  G.  portuhicfe,  C.  tragopogonis, 
Erysiphe  euphorbice,  Uromyces  polygoni,  U,  rndbecMce,  Puccinia  convol- 
vulu  P.  emaculata,  P.  helianthi,  P.  polygoni,  P.  prenanthis,  P.  tara^aci 
P.  xanthii,  Phragmidium  speciosum,  P.  suhcorticum,  JEcidium  apocyni,  jM. 
compositarum,  ^.  eupliorbice,  ^.  jamesianum,  JEJ.  urticce,  ^.  verbenw, 
Ustilago  panici-miliaeei,  Entyloma  physalidis,  8eptoria  a^sclepiadicola,  S. 
atriplices,  8.  erigerontis,  8.  lactucicola,  8.  polygonorum,  8.  rudbecJciw, 
Ovularia  obliqua,  Eamularia  arvensis,  Gercospora  avicularis,  G.cluvata, 
C.  zizice;  (3  )  fungi  injurious  both  to  useful  plants  and  weeds — Perono- 
spora effusa,  P.  parasitica,  Glaviceps  purpurea,  Puccinia  m^enthw,  Goleo- 
sporium  solidaginis,  G.  sonchi,  Septoria  Oenotheras,  Pericularia  grisea, 
Cercospora  rosicola. 
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Report  on  Amgons  disecuEies  of  plants,  B.  D.  Halsted  {yew  Jer- 
sey 8tas.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  2SSS^0^  figs.  24). 

Synopsis. — General  notes  on  fungous  diseases  of  plants  and  their  treatment,  and  notes 
on  observations  and  experiments  by  the  author  on  eleven  species  of  Peronosporce, 
diseases  of  celery,  soil  and  black  rots  of  sweet  potatoes,  raspberry  anthracnose, 
tomato  blight,  diseases  of  the  eggplant,  anthracnoae  of  the  bean,  a  disease  of 
Lima  beans,  germination  tests  of  Moniliafructigena,  causes  of  damping  off,  anthrac- 
nose  of  variegated  plants,  fungous  diseases  of  various  plants,  and  nematodes  as 
enemies  to  plants. 

General  notes  on  fungi  (pp.  235-246). — A  brief  historical  statement 
regarding  studies  on  fiingi,  and  short  notes  on  a  number  of  species  of 
fdngi  common  on  wild  and  cultivate  plants. 

Xotes  on  Peronosporce  (pp.  247-249). — Brief  notes  on  observations  by 
the  author  on  the  following  species :  Potato  rot  ( Phytophthora  infestans)y 
grajie  mildew  (Plasmopara  viticola)^  P.  pygmcea^  geranium  mildew  (P. 
geranii)j  lettuce  mildew  {Bremia  lu€tnc(B)j  crucifer  mildew  (Peronospora 
parasitica),  cucumber  mildew  (P.  cuhensis),  five-finger  mildew  (P. poten- 
tilke),  sweet  potato  mold  (Cystopus  ipomcece-panduraUe),  white  mold 
{C.  candidtis),  and  purslane  mold  {C.  portulacce). 

Sonie  fungous  diseases  of  celery  (pp.  250-259). — This  article  is  reprinted 
from  Special  Bulletin  Q  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  884). 

Field  experiments  with  soil  and  black  rots  of  sweet  potatoes  (pp.  260- 
266). — A  condensed  account  of  experiments  reported  in  detail  in  Special 
Bulletin  M  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  m,  p.  703). 

Field  experiments  with  raspberry  anthra^iose  (pp.  266,  267). — ^A  brief 
account  of  experiments  in  which  raspberries  were  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  carbonate  of  copper  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
carbonate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  results  were  nega- 
tive. 

An  investigation  of  tomato  blight  (pp.  267-276). — A  report  of  investi- 
gations by  the  author  under  direction  of  the  Mississippi  Station,  which 
was  also  given  in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  Mississippi  Station  (E,  S.  E., 
vol.  III,  p.  702). 

Soiue  fungous  diseases  of  the  eggplant  (pp.  277-283). — Illustrated  notes 
on  observations  by  the  author  on  seedling  stem  blight  {Phoma  solani), 
leaf  spot  (Phyllosticta  hortorum),  anthracnose  {Glo^osporium  melongence), 
and  stem  rot  {Nectria  ipomoece). 

Seedling  stem  blight  is  caused  by  a  minute  fungus  which  produces 
bla€k  specks  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
plant. 

Anthracnose  "  produces  a  shallow  pit  in  the  surface  of  the  fruit  upon 
which  soon  appear  minut'C  blotches  tinged  with  pink.''  This  disease 
has  as  yet  been  found  only  occasionally  ujwn  the  eggplant. 

Stem  rot  of  the  eggplant  has  been  shown  by  the  author  to  be  due 
to  a  species  of  nectria  which  has  also  been  found  upon  the  sweet  potato. 
"  The  nectria  in  question  is  closely  related  to  Warlich's  Nectria  vandce^ 
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described  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  July  23, 1886,  which  is  also  a  root  dis- 
ease, and  quite  destnictive  to  an  orchid  ( Vanda  suuvis)^^ 

Anthracnose  of  the  bean  (pp.  284-287). — Observations  are  reported 
which  showed  that  such  beans  as  are  commonly  used  for  seed  "  may 
not  only  be  infested  with  the  anthracnose,  but  still  more,  are  bearing 
spores  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cotyledons,  where  by  the  natural 
shrinking  of  the  seed  a  considerable  cavity  is  often  produced.'' 

The  fact  that  such  seed  produced  diseased  plants  was  determined  by 
means  of  box  experiments.  Tests  showed  that  the  seeds  could  be  freed 
from  anthracnose  by  soaking  "for  one  hour  in  a  solution  of  3  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  copper  and  1  quart  of  ammonia  to  4.6  gallons  of  water." 

A  disease  of  Lima  beans  (p.  287). — ^A  species  of  Fhyllosticta  was  found 
not  only  to  form  spots  on  the  leaves  and  pods  of  Lima  beans,  but  also 
to  cause  the  seeds  to  decay  when  planted. 

Germination  tests  of  Monilia  fructigena  (pp.  288-290). 

During  the  middle  of  last  May  the  writer  brought  a  quantity  of  the  cherry  rot 
fungus  (Monilia  fnwtigena,  Pers.)  from  Mississippi,  where  he  gathered  it  upon  the 
excrescences  of  a  wild  plum  caused  by  Taphrina  pruni,  Tul.  At  that  time  the  culti- 
vated cherries  in  New  Jersey  were  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  limbs  bearing  the 
fruit  were  placed  in  tall  glass  dishes  containing  water  and  covered  with  high  bell 
Jars.  The  fruit  of  one  jar  was  inoculated  with  the  Mississippi  monilia,  and  after 
forty-eight  hours  there  was  a  fine  supply  of  the  fungus  covering  the  fruit,  while  the 
corresponding  jar  with  fruit  untreated  in  due  time  ripened  the  cherries  free  from 
the  decay. 

It  is  with  this  out-of-season  laboratory  supply  of  monilia  that  the  following  ex- 
periments were  made.  It  was  soon  determined  that  the  monilia  spores  were  partic- 
ularly well  adapted  for  the  study  of  germination.  In  distiUed  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures  they  quickly  send  out  the  single  germ  tube,  and  nearly  always  at  one 
side  of  the  oval  hyaline  spore.  It  requires  from  one  to  two  hours  for  the  production 
of  a  tube  of  a  length  exceeding  that  of  the  spore.  In  some  cases  after  hve  hours  the 
tube  was  five  to  ten  times  the  diameter  of  the  spore.  Inoculations  were  easily  made 
upon  green  and  ripe  tomatoes  and  various  other  vegetable  substances,  all  demon- 
strating that  this  species  of  fungus  is  not  confined  to  the  stone  fruits,  where,  how- 
ever, it  does  its  greatest  damage,  but  will  grow  upon  a  wide  range  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Comparative  tests  were,  however,  made  in  pure  cherry  juice  and  that  of 
tomato  for  example,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  rate  of  development  was  about  three 
times  as  fast  upon  cherry  as  upon  tomato  juice.  Comparative  tests  wore  also  made 
between  spores  in  pure  water  and  those  in  cherry  juice.  While  they  grew  well  in  the 
distilled  water  the  rate  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  cherry  juice,  and  in  forty 
hours  there  was  a  fine  crop  of  spores,  borne  upon  stalks,  rising  above  the  cherry 
juice,  while  no  spores  had  been  produced  in  the  glass-slip  weU  containing  only  the 
water. 

Of  more  interest  were  the  results  obtained  by  testing  the  action  of  fungicides. 
The  substance  tested  wa«  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  compound,  of  vari- 
ous strengths,  beginning  with  the  strongest,  that  is,  3  ounces  of  the  carbonate 
of  copper  to  1  quart  of  ammonia.  By  this  the  spores  wore  killed,  as  also  by  the  half, 
fifth,  and  twentieth  strength.  An  extreme  dilution  was  then  substituted,  namely, 
a  1  per  cent  strength  of  the  funj^icidc  as  used  for  spraying  grapes,  etc.,  that  is,  one 
part  of  the  ordinary  vineyard  strength  was  added  to  ninety-nine  of  pure  water, 
which  gave  a  liquid  that  contained  so  little  of  copper  as  to  require  a  most  delicate 
chemical  test  to  detect  i  ts  presence.  In  such  a  solution  the  spores  would  not  germinate, 
but  after  several  days,  when  the  spores  wore  washed  five  times  and  placed  Jn  pnr^ 
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water,  they  grew  slowly.  In  order  to  carry  the  tests  a  step  farther,  slides  with  pit  cells 
were  arranged  with  pure  water  in  each,  but  into  alternate  ones  a  small  bit  of  pol- 
ished copper  foil  was  dropped,  the  piece  being  in  area  equal  to  that  of  the  lead  at 
the  end  of  a  Faber  pencil.  Th.at  the  presence  of  this  minute  amount  of  metallic 
copper  should  prevent  the  germination  of  the  spores  was  surprising  and  only  after 
many  trials  was  the  fact  accepted.  In  only  one  case  in  a  score  or  more  was  any 
spores  with  the  copper  found  with  tubes,  and  in  this  they  had  probably  formed 
before  the  sowing  was  made.  In  no  instance  was  there  any  failure  of  the  spores  to 
grow  in  the  check  cells  with  pure  water  only.  That  there  might  be  no  chance  of 
any  oxide  of  copper  or  other  soluble  compound  being  present,  the  foil  was  thoroughly 
scoured  and  rubbed  to  a  bright  polish.  After  the  bit  of  copper  was  removed  and 
the  water  changed  the  spores  would  sometimes  germinate,  the  degree  of  activity 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  held  in  check.    *    •    * 

Since  the  above  was  written  opportunity  has  offered  to  test  the  spores  of  a  species 
of  Fusarium  and  those  of  Cercospora  apii  (the  celery  blight)  both  of  which  germinate 
with  remarkable  rapidity  in  water.  When  surrounded  with  their  congenial  food, 
that  is,  an  extract  of  the  host  plant,  the  rate  over  that  of  pure  water  is  augmented 
many  times.  When  copper  is  added  to  the  water  the  spores  fail  to  germinate,  or  in 
short  the  results  are  the  same  as  those  reported  for  monilia. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  with  metallic  zinc,  but  even  when  the  spores 
were  literally  surrounded  by  the  granulated  metal  they  grew  with  vigor.  A  pow- 
dered form  of  metallic  zinc  was  also  used,  and  even  in  abundance  had  no  retarding 
effect. 

Damping  off  (pp.  290-293). — ^A  brief  discussion  of  the  causes  of  what 
is  called  "damping  off'' — a  term  used  to  describe  diseases  of  plants 
due  to  a  number  of  different  species  of  fungi. 

Ifotes  on  anthracnose  of  variegated  plants  (pp.  293,  294). — An  accx)unt 
of  observations  by  the  author  on  an  anthracnose  found  on  Aspidistra 
luridaj  var.  variegata,  and  on  Funkia  undulatay  var.  variegata. 

The  spores  of  this  species  were  large,  20-28  by  5-5  //,  and  crescent-shaped,  while 
the  setffi  were  few,  almost  black,  long,  and  sharp-pointed.  Sterilized  petioles  of  the 
Aspidistra  leaves  in  test  tubes  were  sown  with  the  spores  and  a  fungus  was  readily 
produced  in  great  abundance.  In  like  manner  the  fungus  developed  with  satisfactory 
rapidity  upon  slant  agar-agar  tubes,  producing  the  spores  in  seeming  clusters  upon 
the  tips  of  the  threads,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spores  were  pushed  to  one  side  by 
those  afterwards  formed.  In  the  germination  of  the  spores  there  was  usually  formed 
^rst  of  all  a  dark  body  ftom  which  later  a  hyaline  thread  might  or  might  not  grow. 

The  name  Golletotrichum  omnivorum  is  proposed  for  this  species  by 
the  author. 

Other  fungi  affecting  variegated  plants  (pp.  294,  295). — ^A  list  of  33  gen- 
era of  plants  and  of  fungi  found  on  each. 

Fungous  diseases  of  various  plants  (pp.  296-304). — Notes  on  diseases  of 
lupines,  hollyhocks,  chrysanthemums,  orchids,  hydrangeas,  nastuitiums, 
violets,  pansies,  carnations,  and  roses. 

A  blue  mildew  {Penixnllium  gluucum)  was  observed  on  the  roots  of 
lupines  growing  at  the  Louisiana  Station.  Thus  far  this  disease  has 
not  been  found  on  lupines  in  Kew  Jersey,  but  another  fungous  trouble 
has  been  discovered  and  is  being  studied. 

Besides  the  diseases  of  the  hollyhock  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  station  for  1890  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  307),  a  second  form  of 
leaf  spot  {Phylhsticta  althadna)  has  been  observed. 
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The  bliglit  prevalent  on  the  leaves  of  chrysanthemums  was  found  to 
be  due  to  a  species  of  ISeptoria. 

A  disease  of  orchids  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  species  of  GUBOsporium, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  6.  cinctum  as  its  spores  were  twice  as  lon^ 
as  those  of  that  species  and  not  curved. 

A  blight  due  to  Phyllosticta  hydrangece  has  been  observed  on  hy- 
drangeas. "  The  fungus  is  spread  by  innumerable  spores  which  are 
borne  in  minute  pimples  that  nearly  cover  the  brown  patches  of  the 
leaf." 

The  foliage  of  the  nasturtium  was  injured  by  a  species  of  Alternaria. 
A  form  of  anthracnose  was  also  observed  on  plants  of  this  kind. 

An  investigation  of  diseases  of  violets  has  been  made  and  will  be 
reported  in  a  future  bulletin  of  the  station.  The  following  diseases  are 
mentioned :  Phyllosticta  viola\  Marsonia  violw,  Cercospora  violw^  Ascohyta 
molWy  Colletotrichum  sp.,  GJceosporium  sp,,  Feronosporamolece^  and  Zy- 
godesmus  albidus, 

"  Outside  of  fungi,  the  red  spider  has  been  observed  as  doing  consid- 
erable damage,  but  worse  than  this  are  the  gall  worms,  mentioned  in 
the  last  report  (1890),  which  are  responsible  for  much  mischief  done, 
but  being  out  of  sight  are  not  easily  detected.'' 

Carnations  have  been  found  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  Septoria 
dianthi^  a  species  of  Colletotrichum,  and  a  rust  ( Uromyces  caryophyl- 
linus).  Sulphide  of  potassium  0.5  ounce  to  1  gallon  of  water  has  been 
successfully  used  to  prevent  blight  in  a  large  greenhouse  devoted  to 
carnations. 

Notes  on  treatment  for  fungi  (pp.  304-310). — Practical  suggestions 
regarding  the  treatment  of  various  fungous  diseases  are  collated  in  this 
article  from  reports  in  the  publications  of  this  Department  and  the 
stations,  as  follows: 


Nameof  diseaae. 


Publication. 


Experiment 
Station  Record. 


Spot  disease  of  cherry  and  currant  (Cylindro- 

aporiumpadi). 
Pear  and  quince  leaf  blight  (Untomosporium 

inaculatum). 
Apple  rust 

Peach  blight 

Anthracnose  of  the  raspberry  (Glaosporium 

venetum). 
Lettuce  rot 

Potato  scab 

Potato  rot  {P^ftophlhora  \r\festans) 

Clover  rust  ( ZTromyeet  trsfolii) 

Smnts 


Iowa  Station  Bulletin  No.  13 

Delaware  Station  Bulletin  Ko.  13 

Connecticut    State  Station   Bulletin 

No.  J  07. 
Journal  of  Mycology,  vol.  VU,  p.86.. 
Ohio  Station  BuUetin  vol.  iv,  No.  6 . . 

Massachusetts  State  Station  Bulletin 

No.  40. 
North  Dakota  Station  Bulletin  No.  4. 

Vermont  Station  Bulletin  No.  24 

New  York  Cornell  Station  Bulletin 

No.  24. 

Kansas  Station  Bulletin  No.  15 

Indiana  Station  Bulletin  No.  35 

Ohio  Station  Bulletin  vol. iv,  No.  4  .. 


Vol.  m,  p.  217. 


Vol.  n,  p.  711. 

Vol.  ni,  p.  327. 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  411. 

Vol.  ni,  p.  182. 

Vol.  Ill,  p.  619. 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  101. 
Vol.  II,  p.  421. 

Vol.  II,  p.  638. 
Vol.  II,  p.  637. 
Vol.  m,  p.  243. 


Nematodes  as  enemies  to  plants  (pp.  310-313). — In  addition  to  those 
plants  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1890  as  being 
injured  by  nematodes,  the  following  kinds  were  found  to  suffer  from  the 
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same  trouble  in  1891 :  Begonias,  pelargoniums,  salvias,  zinnias,  moon- 
ilowers,  and  ferns. 

Fungi  affectixig  truck  and  garden  crops,  G.  MoCabthy  {North 
Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  No.  84^  Apr.  21  ^  1892^  pp.  25,  Jigs.  .9).— The  nature  of 
ftmgi  and  the  means  for  their  repression  are  briefly  discussed.  Formu- 
las are  given  for  fiingicides,  and  spraying  apparatus  is  described  and 
illustrated.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the  treatment  of  vegetables  for 
the  fungous  diseases  named  in  the  list  given  below: 

Beans  for  pod  blight  (Glwosporium  lindemuthianum)  and  leaf  spot 
(  Uromyces  appendiculatus),  cabbages  for  blight  {Peronospora  hrassiccc 
and  Cystopus  candidus)  and  club  root  (Plasmodiophora  brdssicce),  celery 
for  blight  {Cercospora  apii)j  melons  for  blight,  potatoes  for  rot  (Phy- 
tophthora  infestans),  sweet  potatoes  for  black  rot,  strawberries  for  leaf 
rust,  and  tomatoes  for  rot  (Macrosporium  tomato  and  Cladosporum  ful- 
Tum). 

Black  knot  of  plnm  and  cherry  (yeic  York  State  Sta.  Bui  JVb.  40^ 
n.  «er..  Mar.,  1892,  pp.  25-34,  figs.  7). — Statements  regarding  the  his- 
tc\Ty  and  prevalence  of  Ploicrightia  morbosa  in  New  York  and  an  illus- 
trated description  of  this  fungus,  with  suggestions  as  to  its  repression. 

Treatment  of  diseases  of  the  grape,  W.  B.  Alwood  ( Virginia  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  15,  Apr.,  1892,  pp.  31-i3). — Summarized  statements  regard- 
ing the  preparation,  cost,  and  use  of  fungicides  for  the  black  rot  and 
other  diseases  of  the  grape.  The  following  formula  for  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture has  been  tested  with  good  results  in  the  work  of  the  station :  Cop- 
per sulphate  2  pounds,  lime  (fi-esh)  2.5  pounds,  water  25  gallons. 
Another  preparation,  in  which  carbonate  of  soda  2.5  pounds  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  lime,  has  proved  satisfactory.  The  cost  of  either  of 
these  fiingicides  is  calculated  to  be  9  cents  per  25  gallons.  Analyses 
by  the  station  chemist  confirm  the  results  obtained  elsewhere  in  show- 
ing that  sprayed  fruit  is  not  unwholesome. 

Analyses  of  sprayed  grapes  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  No.  41,  n. 
ser.,  Apr.,  1892,  pp.  56-58). — Analyses  of  grapes  from  a  vineyard  at 
Marlboro,  New  York,  which  had  been  sprayed  with  copper  compounds. 
The  amount  of  copper  found  on  the  berries  averaged  ii^  grain  per 
pound  of  fmit,  and  on  the  stem  /o  grain  per  pound  of  fruit  and 
stems.  "To  get  an  amount  of  copper  that  would  be  regarded  as  serious 
if  taken  at  one  dose,  one  would  need  to  eat  not  less  than  3,000  pounds 
of  grapes,  skins  included,  or  not  less  than  5,000  pounds  including  ber- 
ries and  stems." 

Spraying  with  fungicides  for  potato  blight  {New  York  State  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  41,  n.  ser.,  Apr.,  1892,  pp.  44-46). — Notes  and  tabulated  data 
for  an  experiment  in  which  White  Star  potatoes  were  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper.  Both  fun- 
gicides were  eflfective,  but  on  the  whole  the  Bordeaux  mixture  was  the 
most  satisfactory. 

Analyses  of  copper  compounds  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  No.  41^ 
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n.  8er.,  Apr.,  1892,  pp.  47-56). — ^A  report  on  analyses  of  copper  sulphate 
in  three  different  forms,  copper  carbonate  in  two  forms,  Oopperdine 
(dry  and  in  solution),  and  "  prepared  Bordeaux  mixture."  The  results 
showed  the  necessity  for  care  in  the  purchase  of  such  compounds  and 
that  home  mixing  is  likely  to  be  relatively  economical. 


ENTOMOLOOT. 

Report  of  entomologlBt  of  New  Jersey  SUitionfl,  J.  B.  Smith 

(New  Jersey  Stas.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  341-426,  figs.  23). 

Synopsis, — This  contains  a  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  and  notes  on  the 
rose  chafer,  insects  injurious  to  the  blackberry,  squash  borer,  com  bill  bug, 
pear  midge,  cranberry  grasshoppers,  Angoumois  grain  moth,  and  plum  curculio; 
there  is  also  an  article  on  farm  practice  to  control  insect  injury. 

The  rose  chafer  (pp.  350-372). — ^Notes  on  Mcierodactylus  suhspiiwsus 
reprinted  from  Bulletin  No.  82  of  the  station  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  169). 

Insects  injurious  to  the  blackberry  (pp.  372-385). — A  reprint  of  Special 
Bulletin  N  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  705). 

Tlie  squash  borer  (pp.  385-394). — In  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  station 
for  1890  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  309)  information  was  given  regarding  the 
squash  borer  {Melittia  ceto).  The  present  report  contains  an  account 
of  observations  made  in  1891  with  a  view  to  finding  a  means  of  repress- 
ing this  pest.  June  26  the  eggs  of  the  borer  were  observed  on  the 
vines  of  Hubbard  squashes.  At  first  the  eggs  were  laid  very  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  later  in  the  season  further  along  at  the 
joints,  6  or  8  feet  from  the  base.  '^  Under  the  microscope  the  eggs 
show  a  very  finely  shagreened  surface  with  slightly  raised  lines  forming 
hexagonal  figures.  The  shell  is  thick  and  chitinous,  but  very  brittle 
and  readily  broken." 

Treating  the  eggs  with  kerosene  emulsion  did  not  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  the  larvae.    July  2  the  author  again  examined  the  vines. 

None  of  the  eggs  were  yet  hatched  and  they  were  in  still  greater  number  than 
before.  On  eleven  hills  of  Hubbard  squashes,  rubbed  the  stem  on  all  sides  with 
thumb  and  finger  from  the  surface  to  and  around  the  base  of  the  first  large  leaf, 
using  a  little  earth  to  get  a  rougher  friction,  which  would  bo  more  certain  also  to 
get  into  crevices  or  hollows  where  eggs  might  be  concealed.  The  object  was  of 
course  to  crush  the  eggs,  and  this  was  thoroughly  accomplished  in  almost  every 
case.  The  rubbing  extended  to  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  the  work  was  quickly 
and  easily  done.  On  another  hill  the  plants  were  carefuUy  removed  and  all  the 
eggs  were  separately  crushed;-  The  plants  were  at  once  reset;  but  though  there 
was  a  slight  rain  at  the  time  and  the  plants  were  watered  next  day,  they  did  not 
start  again  for  a  long  time  and  never  amounted  to  anything.     *     •     • 

On  July  7  I  found  the  moths  still  flying.    Three  specimens  were  taken,  evidently 

fresh  and  probably  recently  out  of  the  pupa.    On  the  tenth  I  examined  several  of  the 

Tines  and  found  more  eggs,  one  of  them  just  hatched.    The  latter  had  evidently 

escaped  the  rubbing ;  the  others  were  probably  later  and  were  somewhat  further 

-''Wim  the  base.    On  the  eleventh  the  last  eggs  in  my  possession  hatched,  giving  a 
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period  for  this  stiige  of  about  fifteen  days,  assuming  that  of  those  collected  by  me 
on  June  25  some  had  been  laid  on  that  day  and  that  those  had  been  the  last  to  hatch. 
None  of  the  eggs  had  a  period  of  less  than  ten  days,  and  assuming  fifteen  days  to  be 
normal  those  that  first  hatched  must  have  been  laid  about  June  20.  It  will  be  safe 
to  say,  I  think,  that  the  moths  begin  to  make  their  appearance  about  June  18  and 
contiuuo  to  about  the  same  date  in  July.  None  were  observed  in  Mr.  Marshall's 
patch  after  Jnly  10,  but  I  had  caught  several,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  entomol- 
ogists that  they  had  taken  the  species  as  late  as  the  twentieth.  Dr.  D.  S.  Kellicott  of 
the  State  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  informed  me  that  he  captured  an  apparently 
fresh  specimen  the  latter  part  of  August.  This  indicates  a  double  brood,  and  does 
not  agree  with  the  general  habit  of  the  insect  in  New  Jersey.  These  observations 
would  extend  the  period  of  hatching  from  July  6  to  July  30  at  least  and  probably 
to  August  5,  and  would  make  a  difference  of  about  a  month  between  the  oldest  and 
yonngest  larva.    This  is  borne  out  by  what  is  observed  in  the  vines. 

Before  the  middle  of  July  the  squash  vines  were  rubbed  a  second  time 
and  covered  at  the  joints  to  facilitate  rooting.  The  experiment  was  so 
far  successful  that  the  vines  grew  to  large  size  and  produced  an  abun- 
dant crop. 

"Two  iK)ints  maybe  considered  proved,  (1)  that  rubbing  the  stem 
of  the  vines  from  base  to  and  around  the  first  large  leaf  will  destroy 
the  early -laid  eggs;  (2)  that  the  vine  is  able  to  maintain  its  own  vigor 
and  mature  fruit  from  joint  roots  even  where  it  is  entirely  severed  at  the 
base." 

The  corn  bill  bug  (pp.  394r-396). — Brief  notes  on  injuries  by  Sphmopho- 
rus  sculptilis  at  various  places  in  JSTew  Jersey  and  suggestions  as  to 
remedies. 

The  pear  midge  (pp.  397-402). — ^Notes  on  the  life  history,  migration, 
and  treatment  of  JDiplosis  pyrivoray  which  seems  to  be  spreading  rap- 
idly in  New  Jersey. 

Graiiberry  grasshoppers  (pp.  402-405). — In  view  of  the  fact  that  cran- 
berry growers  are  very  positive  that  grasshoppers  and  crickets  are 
injurious  to  cranberries,  the  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  life 
history  of  the  red-legged  grasshopper  (Melanopltts  femur-rubrum)  and 
the  differential  grasshopper  (M.  differentialut)^  with  suggestions  as  to 
remedies. 

The  Angoumois  grain  moth  (pp.  405-408). — A  brief  description  of  Oele- 
chia  cereatelUij  with  suggestions  as  to  remedies.  This  insect  was  re- 
ported as  infesting  wheat  in  !N^ew  Jersey  in  1891. 

Farm  pra<itice  and  fertilizers  to  control  insect  injury  (pp.  409-420). — 
A.  reprint  of  Bulletin  No.  85  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,vol.  iii,  p.  610). 

The  plum  curculio  (pp.  420-423). — Brief  accounts  of  experiments  by 
the  author  and  others  with  kerosene  emulsion.  In  only  one  case  was 
this  treatment  reported  to  have  been  successful. 

Insecticide  m^ichinery  (pp.  423, 424). — A  long  lance  for  knapsaek  spray- 
ers with  a  Vermorel  nozzle  is  described.  "  It  is  intended  for  under- 
spraying  low  plants  like  cabbages  or  the  leaves  of  melon  or  similar 
vines.  It  is  indispensable  to  truckers  and  by  its  means  such  pests  as 
the  melon  louse  or  cabbage  louse  can  be  easily  and  certainly  reached. 
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The  force  of  tlie  spray  from  siieli  au  apparatus  is  gre.at  enough  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  curled  leaves  and  to  reach  every  insec^t  in  every  fold, 
while  very  little  liquid  is  wasted  or  applied  where  not  needed.'' 

Miscellaneous  notes  (pp.  434-426). — Brief  statements  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  horn  fly,  citron  and  melon  lice,  cabbage  worm,  and 
peach  borer. 

Observations  on  ixqorions  insects,  1891,  0.  P.  Gillette  [Colo- 
rado 8ta.  Bui  No.  19,  May,  1892,  pp.  32,  figs.  12).—Note^  on  the  following 
insects,  with  accounts  of  observations  by  the  author  and  suggestions 
regarding  remedies:  Fruit  tree  leaf  roller  {Gaccecia  argyrospila),  box 
elder  leaf  roller  (C.  semiferana),  grapevine  leaf  roller  {Typhlocyha  viti- 
fex  f),  gooseberry  fruit  fly  (Trypeta  canadensis)  imported  currant  borer 
{tSesia  tipuUformis),  Western  currant  and  gooseberry  spanworms  (T^fl7n- 
nonoma  4-linearia  and  T.  flavicaria),  spotted  bean  beetle  [Epilaehna 
corrupta),  squash  root  maggot  {Cyrtonema  stabulans  !),  and  pea  weevil 
(Brnchus  pisi). 

Insects  affecting  tmck  and  garden  crops,  G.  McCarthy  (North 
Carolina  Sta.Bul.  No.  84,  Apr.  21,  lS92,pp.  25^  figs.  ^5).— Formulas  are 
given  for  insecticides  and  suggestions  are  made  for  the  repression  of 
the  following  insects:  Cutworms,  cabbage  worms  (Pieris  rapw  and  P. 
oleracem),  terrapin  bug  (Murgantia  histrionlca),  flea  beetle  {Graptodera 
sp.),  cabbage  louse  {Aphis  brassicce),  squash  bug  (Ana^a  tristis),  striped 
cucumber  beetle  {Diabrotica  vittata),  Colorado  beetle  {Doryphora  decern- 
lineata),  black  blister  beetle  {Cantharis  nuttalli),  and  tortoise  beetle 
(Cassida  bivittata).  There  are  also  brief  accounts  of  the  following 
beneficial  insects:  Nine-spotted  ladybug  (CoccineUa  novempunctata), 
ten  spotted  ladybug  (Hippodamia  maculnta),  convergent  ladybug 
(Hippodamia  convergens),  fiery  ground  beetle  {Calosoma  calidum),  green 
ground  beetle  [Calosoma  scrutator),  murky  ground  beetle  [Harpalus  ca- 
Uginosus),  Virginia  tiger  beetle  [Tetracha  virginica),  elongated  ground 
beetle  [Pasimachus  elongatus),  banded  soldier  bug  [Milyas  drchmtus), 
thick-thighed  soldier  bug  [Acanthocephala  femorata),  and  dragon  fly 
[Libelula  trimaculata). 

Notes  on  insects,  E.  S.  Richman  ( Utah  8ta.  Bui.  No.  14,  June  1, 1892, 
pp.  7-11,  figs.  7). — Accounts  of  the  cabbage  plant  louse  [Aphis  brassicce) 
and  its  enemies,  and  of  the  flea  beetle  [Epitrix  crinita),  with  sugges- 
tions regarding  remedies.  In  the  author's  experiments  kerosene  emul- 
sion has  proved  the  most  efficient  remedy  for  these  insects. 

Analyses  of  insecticides  [Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891, 
p.  339). — Analyses  of  Paris  green,  tobacco  liquor,  and  Dalmatian  insect 
powder,  made  in  1891,  and  a  compilation  of  analyses  of  various  insecti- 
cides. 
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FOODa—AHIMAL  PRODUCnOV. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Food  investigations,  W.  O.  At  water  and  C.  D.  Woods  {Connecti- 
cut Storrs  Sta.  Report  for  1891 ,  pp.  41-171). 

Sjfnopnis. — ^The  account  of  these  investigationfi  includes  introductory  statements  and 
chapters  on  the  composition  of  food  materials,  a  study  of  dietaries  and  dietary 
standards,  methods  of  food  investigation,  and  the  economic  application  of  results 
of  studies  of  food  and  dietaries.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  dietaries  and 
food  production  in  this  country  are  out  of  halance.  Too  much  carbohydrates 
and  fat  are  produced  and  consumed  and  too  little  protein.  A  r^suuid  of  some  of 
these  investigations  was  given  in  Bulletin  Xo.  7  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in, 
p.  213). 

Composition  of  food  materxaU  (pp.  46-90). — ^A  brief  description  of  the 
methods  of  analysis  employed,  and  analyses  of  tlie  following  food 
materials:  Separate  portions  of  a  side  of  beef,  of  mutton,  and  of  lamb; 
miscellaneous  cuts  and  pieces  of  fresli  and  preserved  beef,  mutton,  veal 
and  iK)rk ;  sausage,  poultry,  hens'  eggs,  a  large  number  of  different  kiuds 
of  ii*esh  and  preserved  fish,  shell  fish,  etc. ;  various  animal  organs  (liver, 
heart,  gizzard,  lungs,  kidney,  tongue,  tripe,  and  beef  marrow);  wheat, 
graham,  and  rye  bread;  crackers,  oatmeal,  buckwheat  flour,  farina,  and 
groats ;  starch,  sugar,  molasses,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  oleomargarine ; 
canned  corn, canned  peas,  and  canned  tomatoes;  potatoes,  sweet  pota- 
toes, beets,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  squash,  pumpkin,  cucumber,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  spinach,  rhubarb  stems,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  green 
peas,  string  beans,  Lima  beans,  okra,  green  sweet  corn,  eggplant, 
apples  (flesh),  pears,  cherries  (flesh),  strawberries,  blackberries,  whortle- 
berries, cranberries,  Catawba  grapes,  lemons,  oranges,  banana  (pulp), 
pineapple,  watermelon  (flesh  or  pulp),  nutmeg  melon  (flesh  or  pulp), 
rice,  dried  beans,  corn  meal,  white  hominy,  pearl  barley,  and  rye  flour. 
The  analyses  are  of  the  edible  portion,  but  the  percentage  of  refuse  or 
waste  is  usually  given.  These  data  are  given  in  detail  and  compiled  in 
tables  showing  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  composition. 
Many  of  the  analyses  of  vegetables  are  from  Jenkins  and  Winton's 
Compilation  of  Feeding  Stufts  published  by  this  Ofiice. 

A  study  of  dietaries  (pp.  90-106). — ^Two  studies  of  dietaries  were 
made,  one  of  a  boarding  house  where  13  men  and  8  women  boarded,  and 
the  other  of  a  private  family  of  5  persons.  In  both  cases  the  observations 
extended  over  one  month.  Weights  were  taken  of  all  food  materials 
purchased  and  of  the  waste,  and  in  the  case  of  the  boarding  house 
samples  of  the  food  purchased  and  of  that  thrown  away  were  taken  for 
analysis.  From  the  analyses  in  the  latter  case  and  from  average  analy- 
ses in  the  other,  calculations  were  made  of  the  total  amounts  and 
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potential  energy  of  nutrients  consumed.    These  data  are  fully  tabu> 
lated. 

[In  the  case  of  the  boarding  honse,]  about  one  ninth  of  the  total  nutritive  ingredi- 
ents of  the  food  was  left  in  the  kitchen  and  table  waste.  The  actual  waste  was 
worse  than  this  proportion  would  imply,  because  it  consisted  mostly  of  the  protein 
and  fats,  which  are  more  costly  than  the  carbohydrates.  The  waste  contained  nearly 
one  fifth  of  the  total  protein  and  fat  and  only  one  twentieth  of  the  total  carbohy- 
drates of  the  food.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  food  purchased  contained 
about  23  per  cent  more  protein,  24  per  cent  more  fats,  and  6  per  cent  more  carbohy- 
drates than  were  eaten.  And;  worst  of  all,  for  the  pecuniary  economy  or  lack  of 
economy,  wasted  protein  and  fats  were  mostly  from  the  meats  which  supply  them  in 
the  costliest  form.  At  the  ratio  in  which  the  nutrients  were  actually  eaten  in  this 
dietary  the  protein  in  the  waste  would  have  sufficed  one  man  for  one  hundred  and 
twelve  days ;  the  fats  would  have  supplied  him  also  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  days, 
and  the  carbohydrates  for  thirty  days.     *    *    ♦* 

[Suggestions  are  given  regarding  home  study  of  dietaries.  ]  While  it  may  be  imprac- 
ticable to  bring  our  daily  ration  to  accord  very  closely  with  a  standard  dietary,  it  is 
practicable  to  see  if  in  our  eating  we  are  varying  very  greatly  from  this  standard. 
If  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  eaten  during  a  given  period,  as  a  week  or  a  month, 
be  recorded,  from  these  data  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  calculate  the  pounds  or  grams  of 
protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  that  have  been  used,  and  in  this  way  we  can  learn 
how  our  actual  dietaries  vary  from  what  they  should  be.  It  is  of  course  easy  to 
devise  a  simple  ration  which  should  give  exactly  what  the  different  standards  call 
for,  but  in  practice  this  is  not  feasible,  since  we  use  so  many  kinds  of  foods.  The 
American  standard  for  a  man  at  moderate  work  calls  for  125  grams  (0.276  pound)  of 
protein,  125  grams  (0.276  pound)  of  fat,  and  450  grams  (0.992  pound)  of  carbohy- 
drates per  day.  This  would  be  approximately  furnished  by  10  ounces  of  lean  beef 
(free  from  bone),  20  ounces  of  bread,  25  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  4  ounces  of  butter; 
but  such  a  simple  ration  as  this  would  not  serve  for  ordinary  purposes. 

American  and  European  dietaries  (pp.  106-161). — In  connection  with 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  a  series  of  studies  was 
made  in  1886  of  the  quantities  of  food  constituents  used  in  somewhat 
over  thirty  dietaries  of  working  people  in  Massachussetts  and  Canada. 
At  the  same  time  and  later  some  half  dozen  dietaries  of  college  stu- 
dents and  other  people  in  Middletown  were  examined.  During  the 
past  year  studies  in  the  same  direction,  but  by  more  detailed  and 
thorough  methods,  have  been  candied  on  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

The  results  of  these  studies  and  of  comparisons  with  the  results  of 
investigations  in  Europe  and  with  European  dietary  standards,  are 
fiilly  tabulated  and  discussed. 

To  compare  the  food  statistics  of  French  Canadians  in  Canada  and 
in  Massachusetts  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  laborers  of  other 
nationalities  in  Massachusetts,  studies  were  made  in  connection  with 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  of  the  dietaries  of 
thirteen  families  and  boarding  houses  of  French  Canadians  at  home,  of 
seven  of  French  Canadians  in  Massachusetts,  and  often  of  laboring  peo- 
ple, mostly  operatives  in  mills  and  factories  in  Lowell,  Lynn,  East  Cam- 
bridge, and  Boston.  The  classes  represented  in  each  case  were  labor- 
with  "only  very  moderate  incomes^  and  the  majority  were  factory 
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opemtives.'^    Tbe  following  is  the  outcome  of  these  studies,  and  is 
from  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  1886: 

It  appears  that  the  French  Canadian  laboring  man  whose  food  we  have  examined 
consumes  at  home  3^  pounds  of  food  (inchiding  milk)  per  day.  But  when  he  comes 
to  M«is8achnsett«  and  works  in  a  factory  or  engages  in  other  manual  labor,  he  con- 
sumes 5  pounds,  while  other  laborers,  factory-  operatives,  mechanics,  etc.,  in  Massa- 
chnsetts,  whose  dietaries  have  been  examined,  consume  51  pounds  of  food  per  man 
per  day.  The  food  of  the  French  Canadian  at  home  costs  14  cents,  but  in  Massachu- 
setts he  expends  24  cents,  while  the  food  of  the  other  Massachusetts  laborers  costs  25 
cents  per  day.  The  nutrients  in  the  food  materials  show  corresponding  gradations, 
the  Canadian  having  109  grams  of  protein  per  day  at  home  and  118  in  Massachusetts, 
while  the  other  Massachusetts  laborers  have  127  grams.  The  gradations  in  the  car- 
bohydrates are  similar,  save  that  the  diifereoces  are  smaller.  The  amount  of  fats  is 
smallest  in  the  dietary  of  the  Canadian  in  Canada,  but  nearly  the  same  in  that  of 
the  Canadian  and  other  laborers  in  Massachusetts.  That  the  Canadian  in  Massachu- 
setts should  have  more  fat  than  other  laborers,  while  he  has  so  much  less  protein,  is 
apparently  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  salt  pork  in  his  meat. 

A  most  interesting  fact  set  forth  is  found  in  the  proportions  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble food.  In  Canada  the  French  Canadian  has  1  pound  of  animal  food— meats,  fish, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  etc. ;  in  Massachusetts  he  has  1^  pounds,  while  his  fellow- 
laborers  of  other  nationalities  have  2^  pounds  per  man  per  day.  There  is  a  corre- 
sponding variation  in  the  proportion  of  animal  protein  to  the  total  protein  of  the  food, 
the  French  Canadian  at  home  having  37  per  cent,  the  same  man  in  Massachusetts  46 
per  cent,  and  other  Massachusetts  laborers  57  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  the  expression  of  what  we  suppose  to  be  a  general  law,  namely, 
that  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  otherwise  approximately  similar,  as  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  and  America,  not  only  the  total  amount  of  food,  but  more 
especially  the  anionnt  of  meat  and  other  animal  food  consumed  increase  with  the 
revenue  of  the  consumer. 

An  examination  of  the  dietary  of  a  Boston  boarding  house  whoso 
boarders  were  mostly  teamsters  and  marble  workers,  men  at  quite  se- 
vere labor  who  received  good  wages,  showed  the  following  quanti- 
ties of  nutrients  per  man  per  day:  Protein  254  grains,  fats  363  grams, 
and  carbohydrates  826  grams.  The  i>otential  energy  of  the  diet  is  7,805 
Calories. 

The  dietary  of  brickmakers  in  Middletown  was  found  to  contain  per 
man  per  day,  protein  222  grains,  fats  263  grams,  carbohydrates  758 
grams,  equivalent  to  a  potential  energy  of  6,460  Calories. 

A  summary  of  these  and  other  figures  for  students'  boarding  clubs, 
professional  men,  array  and  navy  rations,  etc.,  together  with  dietary 
standards,  has  already  been  given  in  the  Eecord  (vol.  iii,  p.  214). 
These  dietaries  are  shown  to  be  much  more  liberal  than  the  Euro- 
pean dietary  standards,  which  provide  for  from  118  to  130  grams  of 
protein  and  from  3,030  to  3,160  Calories  of  energy,  and  to  furnish  larger 
amounts  of  food  than  the  dietaries  of  people  in  corresponding  conditions 
of  life  in  Europe. 

To  these  there  is  another  consideration  to  be  added,  though  the  statistics  of  pro- 
duction do  not  yet  suffice  for  its  exact  numerical  expression.  It  is  that  the  better- 
fed  wage  workers  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  do  more  work  than  those  with 
like  callings  but  inferior  nourishment  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

Within  a  short  time  past  I  have  had  occasion  to  learn  somewhat  more  than  boforQ 
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of  the  conditipn  of  wage  workers  in  Saxony,  and  have  been  surprised  and  paineid 
anew  by  the  condition  in  which  they  live  and  work.  The  scantily-fed — those  who 
live  upon  the  nutritive  plane  expressed  in  the  smaller  European  dietaries,  with  from 
only  50  to  80  grams  of  protein,  and  from  1,800  to  2,800  Calories  of  energy — are  sadly 
numerous.  Large  bodies  of  the  most  industriously  disposed  working  people  in  the 
country,  including  many  operatives  in  manufacturing  establishments  whose  products 
are  exported  to  the  United  States,  live  on  what  to  us  would  seem  almost  the  border 
land  of  starvation.     »    *    * 

Unquestionably  we  eat  a  great  deal  more  than  we  need,  but  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  believe  that  food  with  3,055  Calories  of  potential  energy  per  day,  which  Voit's 
standard  for  a  man  of  moderate  muscular  work  calls  for,  would  suffice  for  men  who 
live  and  work  and  earn  wages  as  do  the  laboriug  people  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, the  heat  and  strength-giving  energy  of  whose  food,  including  that  which 
is  so  lavishly  wasted,  is  estimated  at  from  4,400  to  4,660  Calories  per  day. 

[The  author  urges  that  the  European  dietary  standards]  do  not  represent  the 
quantities  of  nutritive  material  that  the  average  mechanic  or  other  working  man 
needs  in  order  to  do  a  fair  day's  work ;  that  the  allowance  is  too  small  for  what  snch 
a  man  ought  to  do  and  can  well  do.  *  *  *  The  kernel  of  the  whole  question  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  European  standards  are  based  upon  the  food  consumption 
of  people  whoso  plane  of  living  is  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  tbe  people  in  the 
United  States.  The  thesis  which  I  attempt  to  defend  is  that  to  make  the  most  oat 
of  a  man,  to  bring  him  up  to  the  desirable  level  of  productive  capacity,  to  enable 
him  to  live  as  a  man  ought  to  live,  he  must  be  better  fed  than  he  would  be  by  theee 
standards.  This  is  only  part  of  the  story,  but  it  is  an  essential  part.  The  principle 
is  one  that  reaches  very  deep  into  the  philosoj^hy  of  human  living.  *  *'  »  Let  us 
take  for  instance  the  case  of  an  average  man — say  a  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  day 
laborer — who  is  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  muscular  work.  To  make  up  for  the 
constant  wear  and  tear  of  muscle,  tendon,  and  other  nitrogenous  tissue,  he  most 
have  protein.  To  use  his  muscle,  strength,  i.  e.,  muscular  energy,  is  required.  Furth- 
ermore, his  body  must  be  kept  warm.  These  two  kinds  of  energy,  muscular  energy 
and  heat,  his  body  gets  by  transforming  the  potential  energy  of  either  protein, 
fats,  or  carbohydrates.  The  most  of  the  energy  is  supplied  by  the  fats  and  carbohy- 
drat'CS,  but  some  comes  from  protein.  Our  workingman  then  needs  in  his  daily 
food  (1)  enough  of  protein  to  make  up  for  the  protein  of  muscle  and  other  nitrog- 
enous tissue  consumed  in  his  body;  (2)  enough  energy  to  supply  the  demand  for 
heat  and  muscular  work. 

The  problem  then  is  this :  How  much  protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  does  the 
average  man,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  work  to  do,  require  in  a  day's  foodf 

In  the  following  table  I  venture  to  suggest  certain  proportions  of  protein  and 
energy  which  may  be  approi)riate  as  averages  for  dietaries  for  people  of  different 
forms  of  activity. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  a  woman  requires  on  the  average  eight  tenths  as  much 
as  a  man  for  corresponding  muscular  activity : 

Standards  for  daily  dietariea  of  adults. 


So. 


Protein 

Potential 

energy. 

Oramt. 

Calories. 

PO 

2,500 

100 

3,000 

125 

3.500 

150 

4,000 

175 

5,700 

200 

7,500 

Man  with  very  little  physical  exercise  or  women  with  light  work 

Man  with  light  or  woman  with  mo<ierate  work 

Man  witli  moderate  muscular  work 

Man  with  active  muscular  work 

Man  with  severe  muscular  work 

Man  with  very  severe  muscular  work 
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Methods  of  food  investigation  (pp.  161-163). — Sliort  remarks  on  im- 
provement of  methods  of  analysis,  studies  of  the  digestibility  and  the 
fiinctions  of  food  in  nutrition,  studies  of  dietaries,  etc. 

Economic  applications  of  results  of  studies  of  food  and  dietaries  (pp. 
164-171). 

Food  constitutes  the  chief  item  of  the  living  expenses  of  the  people  and  of  our 
agricultural  production  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  exports  to  Europe. 

Wage  workers  and  people  of  moderate  incomes  generally  in  New  England  spend 
and  must  spend  nearly  half  their  earnings  for  food.  Although  ''half  the  struggle 
for  life  is  a  struggle  for  food/'  and  although  the  health  and  strength  of  all  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  their  diet,  yet  oven  the  most  intelli- 
gent people  know  less  of  the  actual  uses  and  values  of  their  food  for  fulfilling  it<8 
purposes  than  of  those  of  almost  any  other  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  lack  of  information  regarding  the  nutritive  values  and  proper  uses  of  food 
results  in  great  waste  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  food,  loss  of  money,  and  injury  to 
health.     *    *    * 

We  make  a  threefold  mistake  in  our  food  economy.  First,  we  purchase  need- 
lessly expensive  kinds  of  food.  The  cheapest  food  is  that  which  supplies  the  most 
nutriment  for  the  least  money.  The  most  economical  food  is  that  which  is  the  cheap, 
est  and  at  the  same  time  the  hest  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  user.  The  maxim 
that  "  the  best  is  the  cheapest "  does  not  apply  to  food.    *    *    * 

Second,  the  food  which  we  eat  does  not  always  contain  the  proper  proportions  of 
the  different  kinds  of  nutritive  ingredients.  We  consume  fats  and  carbohydrates  in 
relative  excess.     •    *    » 

The  quantities  of  fat  in  the  European  dietaries  range  from  1  to  5  ounces  per  day, 
while  in  the  American  the  range  is  from  4  to  16  ounces.  In  the  daily  food  of  the 
-well-to-do  professional  men  in  Germany,  who  are  amply  nourished,  the  quantity  of 
fat  is  from  3  to  4^  ounces.  The  c  ' "  nti ties  of  carbohydrates  in  the  European  dietaries 
range  from  9  to  24  ounces,  while  i.i  corresponding  American  dietaries  they  are  from 
24  to  60  ounces.  People  in  this  country  eat  what  is  set  before  them,  aaking  no  ques- 
tions for  economy's  sake,  provided  it  suits  their  taste.  We  are  a  generation  of  fat 
and  sugar  eaters.  We  are  so  because  of  the  abundance  and  toothsomeness  of  foods 
containing  fat  and  sugar. 

Third,  in  this  country  many  people  (not  only  the  well-to-do,  but  those  in  moder- 
ate circumstances  also)  use  a  needless  quantity  of  food.  Part  of  this  excess,  how- 
ever, is  simply  thrown  away,  so  that  the  injury  to  health,  great  as  it  may  be,  is 
doubtless  much  less  than  if  all  were  eaten.    *    *    * 

Allowing  that  the  food  consumption  of  which  statistics  have  been  collated  is  ap- 
proximately representative  of  that  of  people  in  the  United  States  generally,  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  national  dietary  has  become  one-sided,  so  that  although 
we  live  upon  a  high  nutritive  plane,  our  food  might  be  better  fitted  to  our 
needs.    *    »    • 

The  one-sidedness  of  our  dietary  is  the  result  of  the  one-sidedness  of  our  agricultural 
productions.  The  agricultural  production  of  the  United  States  is  out  of  balance. 
Our  food  supply  for  man  and  beast  contains  an  excess  of  the  materials  which  serve 
the  body  for  fuel  and  are  relatively  deficient  in  the  nitrogenous  compounds  which 
make  blood,  muscle,  and  bone.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  produces  relatively  too 
much  starch,  sugar,  and  other  carbohydrates;  too  much  fat  and  too  little  protein. 
The  crops  he  grows  are,  taken  together,  deficient  in  protein,  and  the  meat  he  makes 
is  excessively  fat.  The  one-sidedness  of  our  food  consumption  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  one-sidedness  of  our  food  production.     •    *    « 

As  the  farmer  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs  and  the  first  loser 
by  it,  so  he  must  be  the  one  to  take  the  first  step  to  amend  it.  The  remedy  for  the 
evil  is  to  grow  crops  with  more  protein.    The  needed  increase  of  protein  may  be 
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obtained  by  breeding  and  importing  varieties  of  grains  and  grasses  richer  in  nitrogen 
than  those  we  now  caltivate,  and  by  growing  more  legnmes,  sach  as  eloYers,  alfalfa, 
vetch,  serradella,  cowpeas,  peas,  and  beans. 

The  value  of  nitrogenous  feeding  stuffs  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  but  the 
progress  of  exact  experiment  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  is  bringing  it  out  more 
and  more  clearly. 

Analyses  of  foods  and  feeding  stnfb  {Massachmetts  State  Sta.  Re- 
port for  1891j  pp.  J297-300,  313-326).— TBhnVdted  analyses  of  sugar 
beets,  vinegar,  and  baking  powder,  and  a  compilation  of  analyses  of  salt 
and  of  miscellaneous  feeding  stuffs. 

Analyses  of  conunercial  feeds  {Ifew  Jersey  St^u.  Report  for  189 1, 
pp.  145-175).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  No.  87  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol. 
in,  p.  878).  To  this  is  added  an  explanation  of  the  method  of  forming 
the  coefficients  of  the  normal  equations  by  successive  substitution  in  the 
calculation  of  the  cost  per  i>ound  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  in 
feeding  stuffs  from  the  selling  price  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 

Some  general  remarks  on  analysis  of  fodder  and  fodder  anal- 
yses, C.  A.  GOESSMANN  {Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891y 
pp.  86-106). — Popular  remarks  on  food  ingredients  and  the  principles  of 
feeding,  manurial  value  of  feeding  stuffs,  valuation  of  feeding  stuffs, 
and  analyses  of  the  following  materials:  Corn  meal,  wheat  middlings, 
bran  from  spring  and  winter  wheat,  Chicago  maize  feed,  brewers'  grains, 
old  and  new-process  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  coni- 
and-cob  meal,  hominy  chops,  ground  barley,  cocoanut  meal,  hog  feed, 
bakery  refuse,  hay  from  salt  meadows,  English  hay,  roweu,  corn  stover, 
corn  silage,  mangel-wurzels,  and  sugar  beeta  The  metiiods  used  in 
the  analysis  of  cattle  foods  are  briefly  described. 

Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {3ra4i' 
sachusetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891j  pp.  14-106). 

Synopsis, — ^These  experiments  inolade  comparisons  of  old-process  linseed  meal  with 
gluten  meal;  of  gluten  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  old-process  linseed  meal;  a 
trial  of  green  vetch  and  oats,  soja  beans,  and  fodder  com  for  soiling;  and  the 
creamery  record  of  the  station  for  1890  and  1891.  The  nutritive  effect  of  the 
gluten  meal  was  found  to  be  slightly  higher  than  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  lin- 
seed meal.  The  creamery  record  shows  the  average  net  cost  of  food  per  quart 
of  cream  to  have  been  6.1  cents  in  1890  and  5.24  cents  in  1891,  and  the  receipts 
from  the  creamery  11.8  cents  per  quart  in  1890  and  12.61  cents  in  1891. 

Old-process  linseed  meal  vs.  gluten  meal  (pp.  15-30). — Old-process  lin- 
seed meal  and  gluten  meal  were  compared  in  an  exi)eriinent  with  six 
grade  cows  lasting  from  October  21  to  December  31,  1889.  The  time 
was  divided  into  three  periods  of  equal  length.  In  the  first  and  second 
periods  3J  pounds  of  gluten  meal  and  in  the  third  period  3J  pounds 
of  old-process  linseed  meal  were  fed  per  day  in  connection  with  3J 
pounds  each  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran,  and  hay  ad  libitum.  The 
grain  was  fed  dry.  The  amount  of  hay  eaten  ranged  from  18  to  20 
pounds  per  day.  The  tabulated  data  include  analyses  of  the  feeding 
stufts  used  with  reference  to  both  food  and  fertilizing  ingredients; 
analyses  of  milk;  and  statements  of  the  live  weights  of  the  animals, 
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the  food  consumed,  milk  yield,  and  calculations  of  the  gross  and  net 
cost  of  the  food.  The  cost  of  food  is  based  on  the  local  market  prices — 
corn  meal  919,  wheat  bran  $17.50,  gluten  meal  $23,  linseed  meal  $27, 
and  hay  $16  per  ton.  On  this  basis  the  gross  cost  of  the  gluten  meal 
ration  was  24.3  cents  per  day  and  of  the  linseed  meal  ration  24.18 
cents.  Assuming  80  per  cent  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  food 
to  be  obtainable  in  the  manure,  '^  the  higher  market  price  of  the  old- 
process  linseed  meal,  $4  per  ton,  is  practically  offset  by  the  higher 
commercial  value  of  the  manurial  refuse  obtained."  Making  this  allow- 
ance for  the  value  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients,  the  cost  of  the  linseed 
meal  ration  is  calculated  at  14.04  cents  per  day  and  of  the  gluten  meal 
ration  14.06  cents.  The  average  daily  yield  of  milk  by  each  cow  in  the 
different  periods  is  given  as  follows: 

Average  yield  of  milk  per  day. 


Feeding  periods. 


Juno. 


Flora. 


Eva. 


Elsie. 


Jessie. 


Annie. 


(l)Oct.2l-Nov.lO,1889. 

(2)  Nov.  13-D©c.  U,  1889 

(3)  Dec  11-31, 1889 

Average 


QunrU. 
11.63 
11.27 
9.67 


10.85 


Quarts. 
9.87 
9.11 
8.64 


(huurU. 
7.37 
7.14 
6.28 


QuarU. 
7.70 
7.42 
7.07 


QuarU. 
8.37 
8.23 
7.87 


9.21 


7.27 


7.39 


8.16 


Quarts. 
8.06 
7.55 
0.90 


7.50 


The  average  net  cost  of  food  i)€r  quart  of  milk  was  1.66  cents  in  the 
first  period,  1.76  cents  in  the  second  period,  and  1.85  cents  in  the  third 
period.    The  following  are  the  author's  conclusions: 

(1)  The  Bubstitution  of  3^  xwunds  of  Chicago  gluten  meal  by  the  same  weight  of 
old-proceHS  linseed  meal  at  local  market  prices  raises  the  market  cost  of  the  daily 
ration  0.65  cent  per  head.  Taking  the  manurial  value  into  consideration,  the 
old-process  linseed  meal  proves  0.04  cent  cheaper  than  gluten  meal.  The  higher  ma- 
nurial value  of  the  linseed  meal  as  compared  with  the  gluten  meal  fairly  equals  the 
difference  in  the  local  market  cost. 

(2)  In  our  case  gluten  meal  leads  the  old-process  linseed  meal  in  every  instance  as 
far  as  the  nutritive  effect  is  concerned.  The  difference  is  not  great,  yet  worthy  of 
special  notice  under  stated  market  conditions. 

(3)  The  quality  of  the  milk  as  far  as  its  density  is  concerned  shows  no  marked  dif- 
ference during  the  entire  experiment. 

Comparisan  of  gluten  mealj  cottonseed  mealj  and  old-process  linseed 
meal  (pp.  31-59). — An  account  of  this  experiment  was  given  in  Bulletin 
]^o.  41  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  287). 

Feeding  trial  with  green  crops  (pp.  59-73). — This  experiment  was  in 
continuation  of  trials  in  previous  years  to  study  the  feeding  value  and 
the  economy  of  green  fodder  crops  in  dairy  farming.  The  crops 
used  were  green  vetch  and  oats,  soja  beans,  and  fodder  corn.  Five  grade 
cows  were  fed  from  July  6  to  September  20, 1891.  The  vetch  and  oats 
and  soja  beans  were  cut  from  the  beginning  of  blooming  until  they  were 
fliUy  matured  but  still  succulent,  and  the  green  fodder  corn  was  cut 
when  the  kernels  were  folly  developed  but  still  milky.  The  grain  con- 
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sisted  of  3  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  3  pounds  of  gluten  meal,  with  either 
3  pounds  of  wheat  bran  or  3  pounds  of  dried  brewers'  grains  per  day. 
This  was  fed  with  5  pounds  per  head  of  rowen  hay  and  the  green  crops 
ad  libitumy  the  amount  of  the  latter  consumed  ranging  from  37  to  50 
pounds  per  day.  Vetch  and  oats  and  the  soja  bean  were  each  fed,  in 
separate  periods,  with  dried  brewers'  grains  and  with  wheat  bran,  and 
the  fodder  com  was  fed  with  brewers'  grains.  Analyses  are  given  of 
the  com  meal,  gluten  meal,  brewers'  grains,  wheat  bran,  vetch  and  oats, 
soja  beans,  and  fodder  corn,  with  reference  to  both  food  and  fertilizing 
ingredients;  and  the  yields  and  analyses  of  milk,  amount  of  fodder  con- 
sumed,  and  the  net  cost  of  milk  per  quart  are  tabulated  for  each  cow. 

The  results  of  the  past  season  obtained  in  this  connection  are  very  onconraging 
when  compared  with  those  noticed  in  preceding  years. 

(1)  The  yield  of  milk  is  well  maintained  during  tlie  entire  experiment  of  three 
months.  The  average  daily  yield  of  milk  of  the  various  cows  for  the  entire  experi- 
ment is  in  four  out  of  five  cases  larger  than  their  yield  at  the  beginning  of  the  ob- 
servation ;  in  the  fifth  case  there  is  practically  no  change.  The  largest  average  yield 
of  milk  was  noticed,  without  any  exception,  in  case  of  soja  beans  as  green  fodder  and 
dried  brewers'  grains  as  an  ingredient  of  the  daily  grain  feed  ration.  Green  fodder 
com  leads  the  green  vetch  and  oats  with  dried  brewers'  grains  in  three  out  of  five 
cases. 

(2)  The  amount  of  dry  vegetable  matter  consumed  per  quart  of  milk  produced 
varies  in  case  of  different  cows  from  1.77  to  3.33  pounds.     •    *    * 

(3)  [The  average  net  cost  of  food  per  quart  of  milk  was  as  follows :  Vetch  and 
oats  with  brewers'  grains,  1.35  cents;  with  wheat  bran,  1.26  cents;  soja  beans  with 
brewers'  grains,  1.58  cents;  with  wheat  bran,  1.7  cents;  fodder  corn  with  brewers' 
grains,  1.88  cents.] 

(4)  The  value  of  the  obtainable  manure  amounts  on  an  average  to  three  sevenths 
of  the  market  cost  of  the  feed  consumed.  The  green  vetch  and  oats  leads  in  this 
connection. 

(5)  The  quality  of  the  milk  is  in  every  instance  improved  in  the  percentage  of 
solids  during  the  experiment  without  showing  any  perceptible  decrease  in  yield. 

(6)  Brewers'  grains  has  served  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  wheat  bran  in  our  diet 
for  milch  cows. 

Creamery  record  for  1890  and  1891  (pp.  73-80). — This  comprises  tabu- 
lar statements  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  consumed  by  the  sta- 
tion herd  in  1890  and  1891 ;  the  quantity  of  milk  produced,  arranged  by 
months;  the  local  market  prices  of  the  feeding  stuft's  used;  the  valuation 
of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  same;  the  amounts  received  for  the 
cream  at  the  creamery;  and  the  cost  of  skim  milk  with  whole  milk  at  3 
cents  per  quart.  To  this  are  added  analyses  of  the  cream  during  each 
month  of  1891,  the  average  fertilizing  constituents  in  cream,  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  methods  used  in  the  analysis  of  milk  and  of  butter. 

From  these  statements  it  appears,  as  has  already  been  claimed  in  previous  r<^ports, 
that  close  fodder  rations  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  milk  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  animal.  The  introduction  of  dried  brewers'  grains  and  cotton-seed  meal 
into  the  daily  diet  has  apparently  lowered  to  a  considerable  extent  the  net  cost  ot 
feed. 

For  further  details  concerning  results  in  preceding  years,  see  Seventh  Annual 
Report,  pp.  82-84  [E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  576],  and  Eighth  Annual  Report,  pp.  54-65 
[E.S.R.,  voLui,  p.154].     •     •     • 
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The  total  cost  of  feed  for  1  quart  of  cream  amounted  in  1890  to  14.12  cents,  and  in 
1891  to  12.83  cents.    *    *     * 

The  net  cost  of  feed  per  quart  of  cream  averaged  in  1890,6.1  cents,  and  in  1891, 
5.24  cents.  We  received  per  quart  of  cream  in  1890,  11.80  cents,  and  in  1891,  12.61 
cents,  thereby  securing  a  profit  of  5.7  cents  per  quart  in  1890  and  7.37  cents  in  1891. 

The  number  of  quarts  of  milk  required  to  produce  1  quart  of  cream 
was  5.47  in  1890  and  5.78  in  1891.  There  was  received,  therefore,  2.16 
cents  per  quart  of  mUk  in  1890  and  2.18  cents  in  1891. 

Feeding  experimente  with  steers,  C.  A.  Goessmann  (Massachu- 
setts  State  Sta,  Report  for  1891^  jpp.  107-127). — An  account  of  this  experi- 
ment with  yearling  and  2-year-old  steers  was  given  in  Bulletin  No.  40 
of  the  station  (E.  8.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  162). 

Feeding  experiments  with  lambs,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {Massachu- 
setU  mate  8ta.  Report  for  1891j  pp.  128-147).— ^he  object  of  this  experi- 
ment was  to  study  the  effect  of  different  feeding  stuffs  on  the  cost  of 
fattening  lambs  during  the  winter.  A  previous  experiment  on  the  same 
subject  was  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  37  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  231). 

*<The  seleetion  of  animals  was  made  from  the  temporary  supply  of 
our  local  market.  Six  lambs,  wethers,  grades  of  uncertain  parentage, 
served  for  the  trial;  they  were  shorn  before  being  weighed  at  the 
beginniug  of  the  observation.  Each  animal  occupied  a  separate  pen 
during  the  entire  experiment 

The  experiment  lasted  from  September  30, 1890,  to  April  20, 1891— 
202  days.  This  time  was  divided  into  four  periods,  separated  by  inter- 
vening periods  of  8  days  each,  the  first  period  lasting  14  days,  the  second 
98  days,  the  third  34  days,  and  the  fourth  41  days.  During  the  first 
period  the  lambs  all  received  the  same  food  (wheat  bran,  linseed  meal, 
and  rye).  At  the  close  of  this  time  they  were  divided  as  nearly  equally 
as  possible  into  two  lots,  A  and  B.  Lot  A  received  throughout  the 
trial  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  ten  parts  by  weight  of  com  meal, 
two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  and  one  part  of  gluten  meal,  and  lot  B  re- 
ceived a  mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran  and  one  part  of 
gluten  meal,  8  ounces  of  each  grain  mixture  being  fed  per  day,  in  con- 
nection with  1  pound  of  rowen,  or  one  third  pound  of  rowen  and  corn 
silage  ad  libitum.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  rations  of  lot  A  was 
1:6.5-7.4,  and  of  lot  B  1:4.5-5.  The  lambs  were  purchased  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trial  for  5  cents  per  pound  and  ranged  in  weight 
from  50  to  64  pounds.  Deducting  the  amount  received  for  the  wool, 
the  average  cost  after  shearing  wiis  3.98  cents  per  pound.  At  the  close 
of  the  experiment  the  animals  were  sold  at  11  cents  per  pound  dressed 
weight,  the  wool  at  25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  pelts  at  12J  cents  each. 

Analyses  are  given  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used,  with  reference  to  both 
food  and  fertilizing  ingredients,  and  data  iis  to  the  food  consumed,  cost 
of  rations,  gains  in  live  weight,  etc.,  are  tabulated.  On  an  average 
lot  A  gained  45.33  pounds  each  during  the  experiment,  and  lot  B  41,33 
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pouiids.  The  three  lambs  in  lot  A  produced  1  pound  more  wool  than 
lot  B.  The  cost  of  the  feeding  stuffs  was,  corn  meal  $28,  wheat  brau 
$25,  linseed  meal  $26,  gluten  meal  $28,  corn  silage  $2.75,  and  rowen 
$15  per  ton.    The  financial  results  were  as  follows: 


Cost  of  lambs  and  feed 

Yidue  of  meat,  wool,  pelts,  and  obtainable  manure. 

Apparent  profl  t 


Lot  A. 


fM.68 
25.07 


Lots. 


$20.86 
26.14 


In  calculating  the  value  of  the  manurial  ingredients,  20  per  cent  was 
deducted  from  those  contained  in  the  feeding  stuffs. 

<<The  value  of  the  obtainable  manure,  amounting  to  from  $10  to  $11 
for  the  entire  operation,  Vepresents  the  profits  of  the  experiment,  aside 
from  disposing  of  our  home-raised  fodder  articles  at  a  liberal  retail 
market  price." 

Feeding  ezperimentB  with  pigs,  0.  A.  Goessmann  (MMsachusetts 
State  Sta.  Report  for  1891  j  pp.  148-170). — ^Three  experiments  are  reported 
which  were  made  to  compare  the  cost  of  producing  pork  in  the  case  of 
different  breeds.  Small  Yorkshires,  Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  and 
Tamworths,  from  2  to  3  pigs  of  each  breed,  were  used  in  each  trial.  The 
pigs  ranged  in  weight  from  20  to  50  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trial.  They  were  all  thoroughbreds.  The  food  consisted  of  buttermilk, 
skim  milk,  corn  meal,  wheat  brau,  and  gluteu  meal,  in  such  proportions 
as  to  furnish  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 2.8  when  the  animals  weighed  from 
20  to  90  pounds,  1: 3.8  from  90  to  130  pounds,  and  1:  4.36  from  140  to 
200  pounds.  The  amount  of  food  consumed  was  governed  by  the  indi- 
vidual appetites. 

The  first  experiment  lasted  from  May  13  to  October  15, 1890;  the 
second  from  November  18, 1890,  to  April  19, 1891;  the  third  from  May 
12  to  September  7, 1891.  The  results  of  the  first  two  experiments  are 
briefly  summarized,  and  those  of  the  third  experiment  are  given  in 
more  detail,  showing  the  amounts  of  food  consumed  by  each  pig,  the 
live  weight,  the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  live  weight  and  dressed 
weight,  the  value  of  the  manure,  data  obtained  at  time  of  killing,  and 
analyses  of  the  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  gluten  meal,  buttermilk,  and 
skim  milk  used  in  the  experiment. 

The  following  statement  summarizes  the  cost  of  food  for  the  produc- 
tion of  1  pound  of  dressed  pork,  based  on  the  ruling  market  prices  of 
the  feeding  stuffs  at  the  time  they  were  used.  These  prices  ranged  as 
follows:  Corn  meal  $24  to  $31  i)er  ton,  wheat  bran  $19  to  $23,  gluten 
meal  $25  to  $27,  skim  milk  1.8  cents  per  gallon,  and  buttermilk  1  cent 
per  gallon. 
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Cost  of  food  per  pound  of  pork. 

Experiment  1. 

Experiment  2. 

Experiment  3. 

Breed. 

Total    Ket 
cost.  •  cost. 

i 

Obtain- 
able 

manu- 
rial 

value. 

Total 
cost. 

Net 

OOBt. 

Obtain- 
able 
mann- 
rial 
value. 

Total 

OOBt. 

Net 
cost. 

Obtain- 
able 

manu- 
rial 

value. 

Small  Yorlflhire 

OenttJomtt. 
4.79  :  3.14 

Genu. 
1.65 
1.67 
1.59 
1.65 

CenU. 
5.68 
5.20 
5.60 

Centt. 
4.14 
3.74 
4.00 

OenU. 
1.54 
1.46 
1.50 

CenU. 
6.36 
6.07 
5.79 
6.33 

CenU, 
4.86 
4.59 
4.40 
4.78 

CenU. 
1.60 

Berkshire 

4  80 
4.57 
4.52 

3.13 
2.»8 
2.97 

1.48 

Poland-China 

1.39 

Tainworth        ...             .        . . 

1.55 

Conceraiiig  the  amount  of  dry  matter  consumed  per  pound  of  dressed 
pork,  "it  appears  that  in  our  case  the  larger-built  breeds  led  the  smaller 
breeds  in  two  out  of  three  experiments.  The  diflference  between  breeds 
is  apparently  no  more  marked  than  the  difference  between  animals  of 
the  same  breed."  The  average  gain  per  day  in  live  weight  was  slightly 
larger  in  the  case  of  the  Poland-China  and  Tamworth  breeds,  which 
"show  practically  no  difference  in  that  respect." 

A  comparison  of  the  digestibility  of  com  silage  and  com  stover 
in  feeding  rations,  and  of  their  eflfects  npon  the  consumption  of 
albuminoids,  H.  J.  Patterson  (Maryland  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp. 
309-346). 

Sifnopsis. — ^A  feeding  experiment  with  four  steers  daring  three  short  periods,  with 
preliminary  or  intermediate  periods  of  varying  length,  to  test  the  digestibility 
of  com  silage  vs.  stover  combined  with  meal,  and  the  effect  of  the  rations  on  the 
production  of  lean  meat.  The  silage  proved  to  be  slightly  more  digestible  than 
the  stover.  The  production  of  lean  meat  was  somewhat  less  with  the  silage 
ration.    This  is  attributed  to  the  adds  in  the  silage. 

The  questions  proposed  were:  "Do  the  acids  of  silage  aid  or  retard 
digestion!  Do  they  cause  an  increased  consumption  of  albuminoids 
and  consequently  a  loss  in  flesh  f  "  Four  Hereford  steers,  two  yearlings 
and  two  two-year-olds,  were  used  in  the  experiment.  These  were  divided 
into  two  lots,  each  lot  containing  one  animal  of  each  age.  The  lots  were 
fed  during  three  periods  of  five  days  each,  with  preliminary  or  interme- 
diate i)eriod8  of  from  nine  to  twenty-six  days,  as  follows: 

(  Period  1,  com  stover,  com  meal,  cotton-seed  meal. 
Lot  1  <  Period  2,  com  silage,  com  meal,  cotton-seed  meal. 
(  Period  3,  corn  silage,  corn  meal. 

(  Period  1,  com  silage,  gluten  meal,  germ  feed. 
Lot  2  <  Period  2,  com  stover,  gluten  meal,  germ  feed. 
(  Period  3,  com  stover,  gluten  meal,  wheat  bran. 

The  amounts  of  coarse  food  given  were  varied  more  or  less  according 
to  the  appetites  of  the  animals.  The  average  consumption  of  silage 
ranged  from  13.5  to  25  pounds  per  animal  daily,  and  of  corn  stover  from 
3  to  8  pounds.  The  silage  and  stover  were  both  of  good  quality,  but 
they  were  not  made  from  the  same  com.    The  stover  was  fi'om  com  that 
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had  been  topped  and  was  cured  under  cover.  Samples  were  taken  of 
the  different  feeding  stuffs  as  they  were  weighed  out,  and  from  the 
mixed  samples  portions  were  taken  for  analysis.  The  animals  were 
weighed  daily  before  and  after  watering.  The  solid  and  liquid  excreta 
were  collected  and  analyzed  during  ea<5h  period.  These  data,  together 
with  the  amounts  of  food  consumed,  are  fully  tabulated  and  discussed, 
and  from  them  calculations  are  made  of  the  percentages  of  nutrients 
digested  by  each  animal  from  the  silage  and  the  stover  rations.  Ex- 
cluding the  third  period  in  each  case,  in  which  the  grain  ration  was  dif- 
ferent, and  averaging  the  results  on  the  other  silage  and  stover  rations, 
there  appears  to  be  no  very  marked  difference  between  the  digestibility 
of  the  silage  rations  and  the  stover  rations  as  fed,  although  the  silage 
rations  were  slightly  more  digestible. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  in  the  body  was  estimated  in  the 
usual  way.  These  figures  show  very  wide  variations  in  the  case  of  the 
same  coarse  food  both  with  the  same  and  with  different  animals.  Thus, 
while  the  two-year-old  steer  in  lot  1  stored  323.34  grams  of  nitrogen 
from  a  ration  of  silage,  com  meal,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  it  stored  but 
38.93  grams  from  a  ration  of  silage  and  corn  meal,  and  the  two-year 
old  in  lot  2  stored  193.33  grams  from  a  ration  of  silage,  gluten  meal, 
and  germ  meal.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is  evident  from  the  data 
given  that  in  every  case  except  one  a  larger  percentage  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  stover  rations  was  stored  in  the  body  than  of  that  in  the  silage 
rations;  that  is,  the  production  of  lean  meat  was  slightly  greater  on 
the  stover  ration.  The  lower  storage  of  nitrogen  on  the  silage  rations 
the  author  attributes  to  the  acids  in  the  silage,  which  he  says  ^'  in- 
creased the  consumption  or  waste  of  the  albuminoids  stored  in  the 
body."  The  percentage  of  acid  in  the  silage,  calculated  as  lactic  and 
acetic  acids,  ranged  from  1.29  to  2.27. 

The  digestion  coefficients  found  for  the  nitrogen  of  the  various  ra- 
tions are  corrected  for  the  metabolic  products,  which  were  determined 
in  the  feces  by  the  method  described  by  Jordan.*  The  results  of  these 
and  of  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  for  nitrogen  by  Stutzer's 
method  of  artificial  digestion  are  tabulated. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  percentages  of  fat  in  the  food  and  in  the 
feces  as  determined  by  the  ordinary  method  of  extraction,  and  by 
filtering  the  ether  extract  through  animal  charcoal,  as  previously 
recommended  by  the  author.t  Differences  between  the  two  methods 
as  large  as  1.34  per  cent  of  fat  were  noticed  in  the  case  of  corn  stover, 
but  generally  the  difference  was  much  smaller.  The  effect  of  these 
dift'erences  upon  the  percentages  of  digestibility  was  in  some  cases 
suflaciently  large  to  warrant  their  being  taken  into  ac/count. 

"  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  total  excreta  or  manure 
was  found  in  the  urine.'' 

•  Agricultural  Science,  2,  p.  294. 

f  Maryland  Stjitiou  Report  for  1890,  p.  126  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ill,  p.  516). 
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Feeding  horses  hay  and  grain  mixed,  J.  W.  Sanborn  {Utah  Sta. 
Bui.  No,  13y  May  J 1892^  pp.  1-4). — The  effect  of  feeding  the  grain  mixed 
with  the  hay  and  separately  was  tested  in  a  trial  with  four  horses,  two 
receiving  the  grain  and  hay  mixed  and  two  separately.  The  grain  con- 
sisted of  nearly  equal  parts  of  rye,  oats,  and  bran.  The  hay  was  cut. 
Prom  January  12  to  March  30  the  grain  was  fed  dry  and  from  March 
30  to  May  25  it  was  moistened.  The  weights  of  the  horses  at  five 
weighings  and  the  amounts  of  food  consumed  are  given.  According 
to  these  weights  the  two  horses  fed  hay  and  grain  mixed  weighed  133 
pounds  less,  and  the  two  fed  hay  and  grain  separately  103  poilnds  less 
at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial;  but  the  author  rightly 
remarks  that  "  with  work  horses  the  variation  in  daily  weights  is  very 
great  and  the  difference  noted  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  within  the 
limits  of  error.^  Previous  trials  with  sheep  and  pigs  "  failed  to  show 
any  advantage  in  cutting  and  mixing  hay  with  grain." 

Feeding  cnt  hay  vs.  whole  hay  to  horses,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  13,  May,  1892,  pp.  5-10). — ^This  was  compared  on  two  lots  of 
horses.  The  feeding  lasted  from  August  10  to  December  21;  November 
3  the  food  for  the  lots  was  reversed.  The  hay  was  a  mixture  of  alfalfa 
and  clover  and  apparently  was  fed  ad  libitum.  The  food  eaten  and  the 
weights  are  tabulated.  In  the  first  x)eriod  the  lot  on  cut  hay  gained  99 
I>ounds  and  that  on  uncut  hay  62  pounds;  in  the  second  period  the 
lot  on  cut  hay  gained  75  pounds  and  that  on  uncut  hay  lost  5  pounds. 
The  weighings  were  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each  period,  inter- 
vals of  from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  and,  as  the  author  remarke'^  in 
the  preceding  article,  the  changes  in  weight  noted  are  within  the  vari- 
ations which  might  be  expected  for  working  horses. 

Report  on  ostreacultnre,  J.  Nelson  {New  Jersey  Sta^.  Report  for 
1891,  pp.  179-231). — ^A  detailed  report  of  observations  and  experiments 
in  ostreacidture  by  the  author  in  1891,  near  Mathews,  Virginia;  near 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island;  and  at  l^ew  Brunswick,  Oceanic, 
Keyport,  and  Avon,  New  Jersey.  The  work  was  on  broader  lines  than 
that  recorded  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  1890  (E.  S.  R.,  vol. 
lu,  p.  302).  Notes  are  given  on  each  observation  and  experiment,  as 
well  as  tabulated  data  for  a  considerable  number  of  oysters  used  in 
exi>eriments  at  the  different  localities.  A  record  of  sea  temx>erature8  at 
several  places  is  also  given.  Under  the  head  of  "  Oyster  lore  ^  the 
views  of  a  number  of  experienced  oystermen  are  presented  regarding 
the  conditions  for  a  "  set,"  oyster  growth,  oyster  enemies,  "  giving 
oysters  a  drink,"  preservation  of  oysters,  and  the  parasites  of  oysters. 
The  following  summary  has  been  prepared  from  that  given  in  the 
report: 

Parasites. — (1)  The  parasite  termed  cytohelminth  in  our  Report  for  1890  was  found 
to  be  present  (with  probably  no  exception)  in  oysters  of  (a)  all  ages,  (6)  both  "  nat- 
urals" and  "  plants,"  (c)  from  all  sorts  of  beds,  (d)  in  the  waters  of  widely  separated 
States,  (e)  at  all  seasons. 

(2)  This  cytohelminth  is  identified  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Stokes  as  Trypanos<yma  halbiani* 
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(3)  The  atrncture  called  "jelly  worm  "  by  the  oystermen,  "  cryBtalltne  rod  "  by  the 
zoologists;  and  jelly  rod  in  our  tables,  is  analogous  to  a  zoogUM,  in  which  the  spores 
develop  from  which  the  cytohelmiutlis  arise. 

(4)  This  jelly  rod  was  foand  present  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  Ostrea  in  foar 
other  genera  of  Lamellibranchs,  viz,  Mya  armaria  (long  clam),  Venus  mercenaria 
(hard  clam),  Pecien  irradians  (scallop),  and  ^r^ina  (Ar€a)pexaia  (blood  clam). 

(5)  In  the  oyster  this  rod  dissolves  within  half  an  hour  after  the  oyster  is  taken 
(summer  temperature).  Its  presence,  therefore,  indicates  the  extreme  freahnees  of 
the  oyster. 

(6)  In  ca«os  in  which  the  oyster  is  exposed  to  a  hot  aun  on  its  own  bed,  left  dry  at 
low  tide,  this  jelly  rod  was  also  found  dissolved  in  the  oyster  in  natura, 

(7)  This  jelly  rod  consists  of  a  collagenous  substance,  arranged  in  a  series  of  seg- 
ments of  a  complicated  structure. 

(8)  The  dissolution  of  the  jelly  rod  is  accompanied  or  preceded  by  the  develop- 
ment of  bacilli -like  spores  into  cytohelminths  in  Ostrea,  a  phenomenon  also  noticed 
in  several  (but  not  all)  of  the  specimens  of  the  other  genera  of  Lamellibranchs 
enumerated  above  (4). 

(9)  Never  more  than  one  jelly  rod  has  been  found  in  one  specimen.  The  leniirth 
varies  from  1  to  2  inches^  the  diameter  from  one  eighth  to  one  sixteenth  inch. 
The  larger  end  is  (sometimes)  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach  by  a  rootlike 
organ  (proboscis!). 

(10)  Other  characterizations  of  this  parasite  given  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1890 
were  su  bstantiated. 

(11)  The  cytohelminths  are  so  sensitive  to  conditions  of  environment  that  no 
danger  can  be  apprehended  in  taking  them  alive  into  the  stomach ;  they  would  cer- 
tainly die  within  a  second  or  two. 

(12)  Freshening  of  oysters  should  be  done  with  water  that  is  tolerably  pure,  other- 
wise the  microbic  life  in  the  water  will  invade  the  oyster.  In  the  case  of  disease 
gerii^s  in  sewage  contamination,  there  is  real  risk  of  such  being  received  by  man  if 
the  oyster  is  eaten  raw,  unless  a  method  of  disinfection  can  be  applied  to  the  oyster 
after  it  is  removed  from  its  shell.  In  the  caee  of  cooked  oysters  no  danger  in  this 
regard  need  be  feared.  In  this  connection  we  would  emphasize  points  10  to  16  and 
22  to  27  of  the  Report  of  1890,  relative  to  the  multiplication  of  putrefactive  bacteria 
in  marketed  oysters.  Long  before  oysters  become  too  weak  to  keep  their  shells  shut 
the  bacteria  have  increased  sufficiently  to  spoil  the  flavor  of  the  oyster  and  probably 
are  capable  of  causing  dysentery.     *    *    • 

Feeding  and  growth  of  oysters, — (13)  Oysters  appear  to  feed  (or  "drink")  on  all 
tides.  No  rhythm  was  noticed  in  oysters  in  their  native  habitat,  as  was  reported 
for  oysters  *' given  a  drink"  in  salt  water  in  the  laboratory. 

(14)  The  "food"  of  oysters,  as  investigated  by  examination  of  the  content-s  of  the 
stomach,  consists  of  those  organisms  like  Diatoms,  Crustacea,  Foraminifera,  etc., 
that  have  resistant  shells.  Such  examination  can  give  no  true  idea  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  organisms  eaten  by  oysters.  It  was  found  that  Alga 
spores  (Floridia;)  are  the  principal  food  where  the  oysters  make  the  most  rapid 
growth. 

(15)  Oyster  growth  is  determined  principally  by  four  factors,  viz :  (a)  A  toarm 
temperaturef  secured  in  southerly  situations  and  shallow  water,  (b)  Animalcular  and 
sporoid  foodf  secured  by  same  conditions  as  (a)  and  favored  by  influx  of  fresh  water 
in  moderate  quantities,  (c)  Current,  in  part  favored  by  conditions  of  shallowness; 
the  result  of  current  is  to  bring  increased  quantities  of  food  to  the  oyster  and  to 
relieve  it  from  much  work  in  preventing  sediment  from  burying  it.  (d)  Shallowness 
of  water,  a  condition  favoring  {a),  (h),  and  (c),  and  in  addition  securing  to  the  oyster 
the  richer  food  supply  of  the  ocean  surface  and  increased  facilities  for  oxygenation. 
Surveys  of  the  conditions  of  the  oyster  industry  establish  the  law  that  the  rate  of 
growth  is  proportional  to  the  favoring  presence  of  these  four  factors. 
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(16)  [A  snbmaTiiie  mower  saccessfully  used  on  oyaterbede  at  Oceanic,  New  Jersey, 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :]  It  cute  a  12-foot  swath  of  eelgrass  from  the 
oyster  beds  in  water  varying  in  depth,  at  the  rate  of  five  minutes  per  1,000  linear 
feet.  A  scow  carries  a  boiler,  engine,  and  water  reservoir.  At  one  end  of  this  scow  a 
framework  suspends  a  double  set  of  mowing  knives,  one  set  poinfcmg  forward  and 
one  set  backward.  These  are  set  in  motion  by  a  vertical  iron  shaft  passing  through 
a  horizontal,  cogged  wheel  which  is  geared  to  a  pulley  run  by  the  belt  from  the 
engine.  The  vertical  shaft  can  slip  up  and  down  through  the  toothed  wheel  to 
accommodate  the  mowing  knives  to  different  depths.  This  is  done  by  windlass, 
pulleys,  and  chains  suspending  the  knife  frames.  On  the  main  pulley  shaft  is  a 
smaller  grooved  wooden  pulley.  Around  the  latter  is  passed  a  few  turns  of  the 
guide  and  propelling  rope.  This  is  1,000  feet  long  and  the  ends  of  this  rope  are 
anchored  at  opposite  sides  of  the  bed.  Thus,  when  the  engine  is  running,  the  same 
shaft  that  communicates  motion  to  the  knife-mover  drags  the  scow  along  the  rope, 
^hen  one  end  is  reached  the  rope  is  passed  around  the  pulley  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  the  scow  then  propels  itself  backward.  As  both  sets  of  knives  are  always 
in  motion  the  machine  cuts  a  swath  when  running  backward  as  well  as  when  it 
runs  forward.  Thus  no  time  is  lost  in  turning  around.  The  scow  is  guided  by 
"  poling.''  Several  swaths  can  be  cut  without  moving  the  anchors,  because  the  long 
rope,  however  well  stretched,  allows  of  considerable  side  swaying. 

This  machine  will  not  work  in  salad  or  cabbage  ( ITlva),  but  is  admirable  in  eel- 
grass.  In  fact  it  works  best  where  the  conditions  for  oyster  growth  are  best.  The 
presence  of  a  current,  so  favorable  to  oyster  growth,  helps  to  float  away  the  cut 
grass.  If  the  eelgrass  is  allowed  to  grow  it  retards  the  current  and  so  retards  oyster 
growth. 

(17)  The  earlier  an  oyster  can  ripen  its  spawn  and  the  shorter  the  spawning  period 
the  quicker  will  it  be  fit  fof  market,  but  marketable  oysters  can  also  be  secured  by 
delay  of  this  maturity  or  by  the  entire  prevention  of  spawning. 

Sonthem  oysters  are  in  good  condition  until  near  August  if  planted  in  Northern 
waters.  Northern  oysters  in  Southern  waters  recover  from  spawning  so  as  to  be  in 
good  condition  by  the  last  of  Jaly.  In  this  way  the  oyster  season  can  be  kept  con- 
tinuous, but  due  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  oyster  very  cool  in  market,  etc. 

(18)  A  high  and  prolonged  temperature  keeps  oysters  a  long  time  in  spawn,  but  the 
amount  of  spawn  present  is  relatively  small  and  the  nutritive  value  of  such  oysters 
is  inferior  to  that  of  oysters  from  colder  waters. 

The  spawning  of  oysters, — (19)  Southern  oysters  in  Southern  waters  have  a  longer 
spawning  period  than  Northern  oysters  in  Northern  waters. 

(20)  Obscure  conditions  affect  the  spawn  of  oysters,  producing  deterioration,  so 
that  abortive  development  results  to  a  degree  beside  which  the  influences  of  all 
other  enemies  or  forces  destructive  of  oyster  spawn  are  insignificant.  Conditions 
of  this  sort  are  not  equally  present  every  season,  and  even  vary  during  the  course 
of  a  single  week. 

(21)  Low  temperatures  have  a  remarkable  effect  in  lengthening  the  period  of 
activity  of  spermatozoa. 

(22)  Mature  and  normal  spawners  show  a  difference  In  coloration  for  the  two  sexes 
(the  male  being  a  darker  tiut),  which  enables  the  naked  eye  to  detect  the  sexes,  but 
only  microscopic  examination  can  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  eggs  or 
spermatozoa. 

The  development  and  fixation  of  spawn, — (23)  The  conditions  causing  abortive  devel 
opment  acted  very  strongly  during  1891,  preponderating  in  the  South. ' 

(24)  The  summer  of  1891  was  very  favorable  for  natural  ''sets,"  and  for  ''sets"  on 
planted  shells  (principally  due  to  the  dryness  of  season).  Most  of  the  experiments 
made  to  secure  fixation  of  spat  to  collectors,  under  artificial  conditions^  failed  of 
thisiesolt. 
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(25)  Spawn  from  Delaware  seed  planted  at  Oceanic  and  fertilized  there  was  trans 
ported  by  rail  to  Keyport,  planted  in  a  claire,  and  raised  as  seed  oysters  npon  shells. 

(26)  [Observations  are  reported  which  led  the  author  to  suggest  that  claires  might 
be  constructed  on  the  following  plan :]  At  right  angles  to  the  general  shore  line  of  the 
inlet  a  series  o£  ditches  about  4  or  5  feet  wide  should  be  dug  as  close  together  as  prac- 
ticable and  running  back  throughout  the  entire  width  of  the  marsh.  The  ends  of 
these  ditches  should  open  into  a  wider  ditch  or  reservoir,  dug  so  as  to  connect  all  the 
series  by  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  narrower  ditches.  The  end  of  each  ditch 
opening  to  the  waters  of  the  inlet  should  be  closed  by  two  gates,  one  intended  to  keep 
out  the  water  at  pleasure  of  the  operator,  and  one  furnished  with  a  "strainer/'  con- 
structed of  two  finely  meshed  wire  nets  (or  of  slatwork,  coated  w^ith  tar  or  other 
protective  substance),  holding  between  them  a  layer  consisting  of  fine  sand  in  the 
center  and  of  gravel  coarse  enough  to  be  held  by  the  meshes  outside.  The  strainers 
should  be  constructed  with  the  largest  possible  surface,  and  should  allow  as  free  a 
passage  of  water  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  retention  of  the  spawn.  Water 
should  flow  through  this  strainer  only  after  half  flood.  At  low  water  there  should 
be  retained  a  foot  of  water  in  the  ditches.     *    *    * 

(27)  Water  in  an  aquarium  for  oyster  culture  can  be  kept  sweet  best  by  means  of 
an  aerator  ("aspirator"). 

(28)  The  growth  of  the  shell-planting  industry  has  been  very  rapid  in  Virginia 
duriug  tlie  last  two  years. 

(29)  Oyster  culture  requires  that  a  corps  of  observers  of  "marine  climate''  should 
be  equipped  by  governmental  action,  just  as  are  the  weather  observers. 


VETEBHTABT  SCIEHCE  AHD  PBACTICE. 

Antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  E.  P.  Kiles  ( Virginia  8ta.  Bui. 
No,  13j  Feb,,  1892,  pp.  11-14). — General  statements  regarding  the  or- 
ganisms which  cause  suppuration,  and  brief  accounts  of  experiments 
with  boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  iodoform,  europhen,  hydronaphthol, 
and  salol  on  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

Potato  broth  with  agar-agar  was  used  as  a  culture  medium.  Surface  inoculations 
were  made  and  the  powder  dusted  over  the  surface.  At  the  same  time  control  tubes 
were  made  to  test  the  vitality  of  the  culture.  In  the  case  of  iodoform,  hydro- 
naphthol, and  salicylic  acid,  no  growth  took  place,  while  with  boracic  acid  a  slight 
growth  was  noticed,  and  with  europhen  and  salol  the  growth  was  not  hindered  in 
the  least.    *     *     * 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  a  solution  of  hydronaphthol  on  the  StaphyJocac- 
CU9  pyogenes  aureus  in  a  fluid  culture  medium  (beef  broth).  A  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  solution  was  poured  into  the  tube,  so  that  the  germs  were  in  a  solution  of  the 
drug  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  1280.  Inoculations  were  made  at  intervals  of  five  min- 
nU^j  beginning  at  five  minutes  after  the  solution  had  been  added  to  the  culture  and 
ending  at  thirty-five  minutes,  making  in  all  seven  inoculations.  No  growth  at  all 
took  place  in  any  of  the  tubes  except  the  one  at  twenty-five  minutes,  which  we 
attribute  to  an  accident  at  the  time  of  inoculation. 

As  the  hydronaphthol  was  first  put  in  solution  with  alcohol  (which  in  proper 
strength  acts  as  an  antiseptic)  and  water  enough  added  to  make  the  desired  strength, 
inoculations  were  made  from  tubes  treated  with  a  simple  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
wat«r  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other  solution.  In  these  an  abundant  growth 
t4)ok  place,  thus  proving  that  the  antiseptic  properties  in  the  first  instance  were 
■^     irely  due  to  the  hydronaphthol. 
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Infections  abortion  in  co'wb,  E.  P.  Kiles  {Virginia  8ta.  Bui. 
Ifo.  13 J  Feb.,  1892,  pp.  15,  16). — Brief  statements  regarding  the  cause, 
symptoms,  and  preventive  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Report  of  veterinarian  of  Louisiana  Station  for  1891,  W.  H. 
Dalkymple  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  No.  15, 2d  8er.,pp.  407-424). — Popular 
statements  regarding  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  the  fol- 
lowing diseases:  Fistulous  withers,  colic,  foot  evil,  horse  botflies,  ox 
warble,  lockjaw,  charbon,  hydrophobia,  and  glanders.  A  tabulated 
statement  is  given  regarding  the  outbreaks  of  glanders  in  different 
localities  in  the  State. 


DAIBYIHG. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Analyses  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  {Massachusetts  State 
8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  21,  43, 69,  83,  170,  299,  5.?7).— Analyses  of  milk 
in  1891  and  a  compilation  of  analyses  of  whole  milk,  skim  milk,  butter- 
milk, butter,  cheese,  etc. 

Bacteria  in  the  dairy,  H.  W.  Conn  ( Connecticut  Storrs  8ta.  Report  for 
1891,  p.  172). — ^Mention  is  made  of  two  series  of  experiments  which  are 
in  progress,  one  on  the  artificial  ripening  of  cream  by  means  of  pure 
cultures  of  bacteria,  and  the  other  to  ascertain  "  whether  the  dairies  of 
this  country  are  under  the  influence  of  the  same  set  of  species  of  bac- 
teria as  the  dairies  of  Europe." 

Several  distinct  species  of  organisms  bave  been  found  very  abundant  in  souring 
mUk,  which  certainly  sour  it  in  a  normal  manner,  but  we  bave  been  foroed  to  conclude, 
aa  a  result  of  experiments  thus  far,  that  the  lactic  organism  described  by  Hueppe 
\^Bacillu8  addi  lactic%\  is  at  all  events  not  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Middletown. 


AGBICULTUBAL  EHGINEEBIITG. 

Preservation  of  fence  posts,  A.  I.  Hayward  {Maryland  8ta.  Report 
for  1891,  pp.  377,  378). — In  l^ovember,  1889,  30  posts  cut  from  the  same 
oak  tree  were  set  in  holes  3  feet  deep.  The  i>osts  were  divided  into  six 
sets  of  five  each.  Before  being  planted  thft  different  sets  were  prepared 
as  follows:  "(1)  Entire  surface  covered  well  with  crude  petroleum 
applied  with  a  brush;  (2)  similarly  covered  with  the  same  oil  from  the 
lower  ends  to  a  line  about  6  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 
planted;  (3)  painted  entirely  with  creosote  oil  instead  of  petroleum; 

(4)  painted  with  creosote  oil,  but  only  as  high  as  those  in  set  No.  2; 

(5)  entirely  covered  with  ^  cable  coating,'  a  material  of  about  the 
consistency  of  common  axle  grease;  (6)  covered  with  cable  coating, 
extending  to  a  line  6  inches  above  the  ground." 
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STATIOH  STATISTICS. 


Reports  of  executive  committee,  treasnrer,  and  director  of 
Comiecticat  Storrs  Station  for  1891  {Connecticut  Starrs  8ia.  Report 
for  1891j  pp.  5-8). — Brief  general  statements  regarding  the  work  and 
officers  of  the  station,  and  a  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1891. 

Summary  of  Annual  Report  of  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  fox 
1891  [Connectmit  Storrs  Sta.  Bui  Ifo.  8,  Apr.^  1892,  pp.  16).— This  in- 
cludes summaries  of  the  following  articles,  which  were  printed. in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1891 :  Food  investigations,  forage  crops, 
nitrogen  of  the  air  as  plant  food,  fertilizer  experiments  on  grass,  and 
field  experiments  with  fertilizers  by  farmers. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Maryland  Station  for 
1891  (Maryland  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  ^55-^i5).— General  statements 
regarding  the  work  of  the  station  in  various  lines  and  a  financial  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891. 

Report  of  treasurer  of  Massachusetts  State  Station.  F.  E.  Paige 
{Massachmetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  p.  344). — ^This  is  lor  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1891,  and  contains  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  station  and  an  inventory  of  the  station  property. 

Report  of  director  of  New  Jersey  Stations  {Neic  Jersey  Stas.  Report 
for  1891,  pp.  4). — A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  several  depart- 
ments for  the  year  and  a  list  of  the  bulletins  published  by  the  State  and 
College  Stations. 

Report  of  treasurer  of  New  Jersey  State  Station,  J.  !N^eilson 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Report  for  1891). — A  financial  statement  for  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1891. 

Legislation,  station  work,  and  publications  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Re- 
port for  1891,  pp.  427-447). — ^This  contains  the  acts  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture relating  to  the  station,  fungous  diseases  of  plants,  the  State 
weather  service,  and  the  inspection  of  fertilizers;  directions  for 
sampling  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuff's;  the  order  of  station  work  during 
the  year;  and  a  catalogue  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  station  from  its 
organization  in  1880  to  December  31, 1891. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  College  Station  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1891  [Netc  Jersey  Stas.  Report  for  1891,  pp. 
449-453). — This  contains  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  organization 
of  the  station  and  a  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1891. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  PCBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 

A6RICDLTURE. 


Report  on  the  acreage  of  wheat  and  cotton,  condition  of  cereal 
crops,  and  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies  {Division  of 
Statistics^  Report  No.  96j  n.  ser.,  June^  1892,  pp.  199-244). — This  includes 
articles  on  the  acreage  of  wheat  and  cotton,  condition  of  cereal  crops, 
European  crop  report  for  June,  notes  on  foreign  agriculture,  and  trans- 
X>ortation  rates. 

Foods  and  food  adulterants— tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  prepara- 
tions, G.  L.  Spencer  and  E.  E.  Ewell  {Division  of  Chemistry^  Bui. 
No.  13j  part  VII,  pp.  875-1014,  plates  9). — ^This  includes  statistics  of 
consumption;  methods  of  preparation  and  adulteration;  methods  of 
analysis;  analyses  by  the  chemists  of  the  Division  of  samples  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market;  analyses  from  other  sources;  discussion  of 
results  of  the  investigation;  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  preparations;  the  text  of  the  United  States  tea  adul- 
teration law;  and  abstracts  from  the  Italian  law  relating  to  the  adul- 
teration of  foods.  The  plates  accompanying  the  text  contain  illustra- 
tions of  genuine  tea  leaves  and  i)ossible  adulterants;  the  upper  and 
lower  epidermis  and  the  stone  cell  of  the  tea  leaf;  seed  coat  of  coffee; 
cross-section  of  raw  coffee;  the  outer,  second,  and  gluten  layers  of 
wheat  bran;  parenchyma  cells,  milk  vessels  and  pitted  cells  of  chicory; 
and  cocoa  husks. 

Some  of  the  general  results  of  the  investigation  are  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  taken  from  the  report: 

Tea, — A  large  namber  of  the  samples  examined  were  faced.  Facing  consists  in 
treating  the  prepared  leaves  i^'ith  mixtures  containing  Prussian  blue,  turmeric, 
indigo,  or  plumbago,  to  impart  some  favorite  color  or  gloss  to  the  leaf,  and  always 
has  a  fraudulent  Intent.  Leaves  which  have  been  damaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
which  from  their  age  or  certain  imperfection  are  inferior,  are  faced  to  improve  their 
appearance  and  price.  The  teas  consumed  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  themselves 
are  not  faced,  while  those  for  export  seldom  escape  this  treatment.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  black  teas  are  usually  treated  with  plumbago  (bl'ack  lead).     *    *    * 

With  the  present  ideas  in  regard  to  this  practice,  it  can  not  be  considered  a  form 
of  adulteration,  but  facing  should  be  condemned  on  account  of  its  use  in  making 
inferior  teas  appear  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  This  practice  also  enables  the  admix- 
ture of  spent  leaves  with  little  fear  of  detection.  Faced  teas  can  not  be  excluded 
from  this  country  under  the  United  States  tea  adulteration  act,  since  this  law  spec- 
ifies that  the  addition  of  chemical  and  other  deleterious  substances  must  be  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  render  the  tea  unfit  for  use.  This  wording  admits  of  excessive 
facing,  since  it  has  never  been  shown  that  the  substances  usually  employed  for  this 
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purpose  are  prejudicial  to  health,  eveu  when  taken  in  greater  quantities  than  could 
he  employed  in  treating  teas.     *    *     » 

The  analytical  and  other  work  in  connection  with  this  report  indicates  that  there 
are  few  If  any  spurious  teas  on  the  market.  The  range  in  quality  is  undoubtedly 
very  great,  many  samples  deserving  to  be  termed  '^  tea "  simply  because  they  are 
composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  Thea,  and  not  through  the  many  pleasant  qualities 
which  we  usually  associate  with  the  beverage  of  this  name. 

With  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  United  States  adulteration  act,  the  consumer  is 
reasonably  well  protected,  so  far  as  securing  the  genuine  leaf  is  concerned,  but  of 
course  has  no  protection  from  the  sale  of  inferior  teas. 

Coffee. — The  examination  of  the  coffees  and  coffee  preparations  on  our  markets 
shows  that  the  consumers,  and  especially  the  poor,  are  being  grossly  deceived.  Very 
little  pure  ground  coffee  is  sold,  and  even  whole  coffee  does  not  escape  sophistication. 
The  purchase  of  green  coffee  for  home  roasting  does  not  insure  a  pure  product,  sinee 
even  the  green  coffee  is  imitated.  Stringent  laws  are  cert4unly  needed  to  suppress 
these  frauds. 

That  there  is  a  large  demand  for  imitation  coffee  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  its 
importation  from  Germany.  The  manufacture  of  these  coffees  in  imitation  of  the 
form  of  the  genuine  bean  should  be  interdicted,  even  if  the  product  is  to  be  sold 
as  a  substitute. 

Cocoa  preparations, — [Of  64  samples  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  this  Department, 
27  contained  large  additions  of  starch  or  flour,  14  large  amounts  of  cocoa  husks,  and 
33  from  50  to  72  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  nutrients  in  a  cup  of  pure  cocoa  containing 
2.5  grams  of  the  material,  are  calculated  to  be  protein  0.5,  fat  0.6,  and  carbohy- 
drates 0.6  gram.] 

Beef  tea  was  once  considered  to  be  a  very  concentrated  and  easily  digestible  food, 
and  was  given  to  invalids  in  small  quantities  with  full  confidence  in  its  great,  almost 
miraculous,  nourishing  power.  It  has  long  since  been  degraded  very  nearly  to  the 
rank  of  a  mere  stimulant,  and  is  never  intelligently  administered,  except  when 
accompanied  by  an  ample  amount  of  nourishing  food.  As  a  concentrated  and  easily 
digestible  food  for  invalids  cocoa  preparations  are  already  beginning  to  share  the 
same  fate;  as  material  for  the  preparation  of  pleasant,  exhilarating,  and  slightly 
nutritive  beverages  for  both  weak  and  strong,  the  career  of  cocoa  preparations  is 
only  just  begun.  Moreover,  their  progress  in  popular  favor  will  keep  pace  with  the 
manufacturers'  appreciation  of  this  fact.     ♦    *    * 

The  results  of  these  investigations  emphasize  in  many  ways  the  many  pleas  that 
have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  standards  of  purity,  strength,  and  quality 
for  foods — for  some  certain  means  of  enabling  the  public  to  know  the  strength, 
quality,  and  degree  of  purity  of  the  food  materials  on  the  markets.  The  question 
of  economy  alone  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify  serious  consideration  of  this 
need,  for  no  question  can  be  of  more  importance  to  a  great  part  of  our  nation  than 
questions  of  economy  in  food,  drink,  and  clothing. 

Ezperiments  with  sugar  beets  in  1891,  H.  W.  Wilet  {Division 
of  Chemistry^  Bui.  No.  33,  pp.  158). — This  is  a  record  of  the  experiments 
in  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom, 
conducted  by  the  author  in  1891,  with  the  collaboration  of  W.  Maxwell, 
W.  A.  Henry,  and  others.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  distributed 
to  farmers  15,000  packages  of  sugar  beet  seed,  each  package  accom- 
panied by  directions  for  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  sugar  beets, 
and  for  taking  samples  of  the  beets  for  analysis  and  forwarding  them 
to  the  Department.  About  one  third  of  those  receiving  seed  forwarded 
samples  of  beets.  The  results  of  the  analyses  of  these  are  tabulated 
by  States  and  Territories  and  by  counties.  The  averages  by  States 
and  Territories  are  as  follows:  r^^^^T^ 
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Average  results  by  States  and  Territories  of  the  sugar  beet  trials. 


State. 


Number 

Analyses  of  beets. 

Yield  of 
beets  per 

Probable 
yield  of 
sucrose 

of 

Total 

SacTose 

Sucrose 

Purity. 

growers. 

solids. 

in  Juioe. 

in  beet. 

acre. 

per  acre. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent 

Percent. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

2 

14.56 
11.42 
15.24 

8.09 
6.73 
11.64 

7.69 
6.39 
11.06 

56.9 
58.8 
75.8 

2 

4 

14.2 

2,188 

30 

17.76 

18,76 

13.08 

76.1 

14.8 

3,223 

3 

14.66 

11.34 

10.77 

77.3 

14.2 

2,305 

2 

17.78 
17.87 
16.00 

11.60 
13.40 
12.34 

11.03 
12.76 
11.73 

64.9 
74.9 
76.4 

1 

22 

15.7 

2,798 

56 

15.97 

12.32 

11.64 

76.9 

14.0 

2,416 

1 

15.99 

13.05 

12.40 

81.6 

20.9 

3,810 

214 

16.32 

12.46 

11.82 

75.7 

17.3 

2,014 

20 

16.45 

11.25 

10.69 

68.2 

16.2 

2,387 

2 

14.09 
11.26 
16.91 

9.60 
7.75 
13.31 

9.12 
7.36 
12.64 

63.7 
68.5 
78.0 

1 

36 

17.2 

3,444 

27 

17.12 

13.03 

12.38 

75.7 

18.5 

3,261 

29 

17.48 

11.01 

10.42 

62.4 

22.1 

2,379 

32 

17.99 

13.93 

13.23 

76.8 

17.6 

8,495 

45 

16.22 

12.37 

11.67 

75.3 

13.2 

2,351 

3 

20.47 

18.10 

17.20 

88.0 

7.8 

2,340 

1 

15.28 

12.25 

11.64 

80.0 

14.8 

2,486 

1 

10.91 

7.72 

7.33 

70.8 

13.1 

1,236 

10 

19.21 

14.53 

13.81 

74.8 

15.5 

2,793 

3 

15.83 
16.97 

12.21 
12.46 

11.58 
11.84 

76.8 
73.2 

10 

16.0 

2,568 

4S 

16.23 

11.93 

11. 33 

73.5 

16.9 

3,055 

1 

12.58 
17.72 

6.91 
14.57 

6.37 
13.84 

53.3 
82.2 

81 

15.6 

3,480 

5 

17.78 

13.98 

13.29 

78.7 

15.6 

2,772 

138 

17.41 

13.11 

12.45 

75.3 

16.7 

2,958 

3 

14.02 

9.23 

8.77 

65.8 

6.5 

1,306 

7 

15.57 

10.85 

10.31 

69.1 

12.9 

1,663 

17 

15.32 

11.80 

11.12 

76.0 

19.3 

2,768 

6 

18.34 

15.23 

14.47 

83.9 

8.2 

1,511 

402 

15.35 

11.64 

11.05 

75.8 

16.1 

2,833 

10 

18.18 

14.19 

13.48 

78.1 

11.1 

2,130 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory . 

loKra 

Kansas 

KeDtnckv 

Marvlana 

MicAil^n 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampsliire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Dakota. . . . 

Ohio 

OUalioma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


In  regard  to  the  data  by  States,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  can  not  be  taken 
t>o  represent  actually  the  possibilities  of  each  State  in  the  growth  of  sugar  beets.  In 
the  first  place  the  results  of  a  single  year  of  culture,  however  carefully  it  may  be 
conducted,  could  not  be  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  any  one  State  or 
locality  in  the  production  of  beets.  In  the  second  place  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  farmers  of  different  States  may  not  have  followed  exactly  the  same  method  of 
sampling  beets.  In  some  of  the  cases  at  least,  where  the  general  average  of  the 
State  seems  to  run  low,  it  is  found  that  the  average  weight  of  the  beet  was  far  above 
that  which  is  required  of  a  beet  of  high  saccharine  strength. 

The  results,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  simply  tentative,  showing  in  general 
where  beets  of  line  quality  can  be  produced,  but  not  in  any  way  deciding  on  the 
comparative  ability  of  the  several  States  for  the  production  of  rich  beets. 

Beports  are  "given  of  sugar  beet  experiments  in  Wisconsin  by  W.  A. 
Henry,  and  of  the  work  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Experiment  Station  of  the 
U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  by  W.  Max- 
well, who  was  in  charge  of  the  station  during  the  season;  together  with 
a  letter  from  H.  T.  Oxnard  on  the  prospects  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Heniy's  report  shows  that  1,000  pounds  of  sugar  beet  seed  was 
distributed  to  850  farmers  in  Wisconsin.  Samples  of  the  beets  grown 
were  sent  by  373  iiersons.  A  large  number  of  others  reported  failure  of 
the  crop  on  account  of  severe  drouth.    According  to  the  analyses  of 
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these  samples,  the  percentage  of  sugar  ranged  from  7.12  to  23.52  and 
averaged  12.56.  The  average  yield  is  estimated  at  over  15  tons  of 
roots  per  acre.  The  beets  grown  at  the  station  ranged  from  13.27  to 
17.56  per  cent  in  sugar,  averaging  15.5  per  cent.  At  the  station  the 
estimated  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  beets  with  a  yield  of  14 
tons  of  roots  per  acre,  at  the  current  wages,  is  $3.76  per  ton  of  washed 
beete. 

At  Schuyler  field  experiments  were  made  on  the  yield  of  cleaned 
beets  of  different  varieties,  early  t?«.late  planting,  distance  of  planting, 
time  of  harvesting,  the  effect  of  fertilizers,  and  the  changes  in  weight 
and  in  sucrose  content  of  beets  after  pulling.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant indications  of  these  experiments  are  here  given. 

Yield  of  different  varietiee. 
(Mean  of  field  A  and  field  B.) 


Varieties. 


Weight 
of  beeta 
per  acre. 


Sugar    I   Parity 
per  acre,  ofjnioes. 


Elite 

Knauer 

Leniaire 

Desprez  

Vilmorin 

Klein  Wauzleben 


Tong. 
10.83 
19.49 
20.94 
23.85 
23.45 
23.55 


Pounds. 
5,564 
5,643 
5.698 
6,450 
6,407 
6,521 


PgreenL 
84.6 
86.4 
86.0 
86.2 
85.4 
83.3 


The  analysis  of  the  varieties  does  not  require  farther  comment.  The  almost  iden- 
tical values  of  the  Klein  Wanzleben,  Desprez,  and  Vilmorin  varieties  are  very  nota- 
ble. The  other  varieties  form  a  second  class  in  respect  of  the  actual  money  value 
per  acre.    •    •    * 

The  experiments  conducted  with  the  view  of  observing  the  results  of  early  and 
late  planting  indicated  that  early  planting  may  be  expected  to  give  the  highest 
money  value  yield  per  acre.    *    •     * 

The  fertilizer  experiments  indicate  that  the  soil  of  the  station  farm  contains  all  the 
constituents  of  plant  food  in  abundance,  and  that  artificial  aid  can  not  be  given  to 
the  growing  plant  with  any  apparent  advantage. 

In  respect  to  the  distances  that  the  beets  should  be  placed  from  each  other  or  the 
number  of  plants  given  to  an  acre,  the  experiments  on  the  No.  1  series  of  the  small 
plats  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  money  value  of  the  crop  was  greatest  where 
the  greatest  number  of  beets  were  placed  upon  the  acre.     *    *    « 

The  means  of  analyses  indicating  the  condition  of  the  beets  at  the  periods  when 
the  tests  were  made,  show  that  the  crop  generally,  and  particularly  in  field  B,  where 
the  beets  were  planted  early,  had  reached  a  high  condition,  in  respect  of  the  weight 
of  the  beets  and  the  sugar  content  of  the  juices,  on  September  15.  Further,  that 
certain  of  the  varieties  had  reached  a  maximum  value  by  September  25  and  that  all 
of  the  varieties  wore  at  their  best  by  October  15,  and  after  that  date  the  content  of 
sucrose  began  to  fall  away.  Those  observations  indicate  the  time  when  in  a  normal 
season  the  harvesting  and  handling  of  the  beets  by  the  factories  should  commence  in 
that  part  of  Nebraska.  The  past  season  has  been  an  abnormal  and  late  one,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  with  a  moderately  early  planting  season  (April  20  to  May  1), 
and  proper  cultivation,  a  crop  should  be  ready  for  the  factory  commencing  Septem- 
ber 1.     *     *     • 

Commencing  September  1,  a  three  months^  factory  season  is  almost  assured,  and 
that  would  enable  a  factory  with  a  capacity  of  300  tons  per  day  to  work  up  about 
30,000  tons  of  beets  by  December  1,  or  the  product  of  3,000  acres  at  10  tons  per  acre. 
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The  experimeuts  made  in  order  to  determiue  the  loss  of  weight  by  evaporation 
and  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  evaporation  with  the  removal  of  the  beets  from  the 
earth  upon  the  sucrose  contained  in  the  beet,  have  indicated  that  no  gain  occurs  in 
the  sucrose  content  of  the  beet,  but  that  an  actual  loss  of  sugar  takes  place  if  any 
length  of  time  is  allowed  to  transpire  between  the  raising  of  the  beets  from  the  soil 
and  the  handling  of  them  in  the  factory.  It  thus  appears  of  advantage  to  the  grower 
and  the  manufacturer  that  the  beets  should  not  only  be  harvested  at  the  period  of 
their  maximum  sugar  value,  but  that  they  should  be  handled  by  the  factory  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  they  come  fresh  from  the  field.  ' 

A  large  noinber  of  beets  were  selected  for  beet  mothers,  and  the 
changes  of  tbese  in  the  silo  are  to  be  studied  in  the  spring. 

The  work  of  the  Department  has  certainly  resulted  in  great  good  in  interesting 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  problem  of  sugar  beet  culture.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has,  however,  decided  not  to  make  as  large  a  distribution 
of  sugar  beet  seed  in  the  manner  practiced  during  the  past  two  years,  but  to  con- 
centrate his  efforts  in  the  development  of  a  sugar  beet  station,  in  which  practical 
illustrations  can  be  given  of  the  very  best  methods  of  sugar  beet  culture  and  the 
selection  of  mothers  for  the  production  of  a  high  grade  of  seed. 

Record  of  experiments  with  sorghum  in  1891,  H.  W.  Wilet 
(Division  of  Chemistry^  BuL  No,  34^  pp.  132). — ^The  experiments  re- 
ported upon  include  those  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum 
juices,  especially  by  means  of  the  alcohol  method  of.  separation  (E.  S. 
B.,  vol.  n,  p.  469) ;  in  the  treatment  of  molasses  from  other  sugar 
houses;  and  culture  experiments  at  Sterling,  Manhattan,  and  Medicine 
Lodge,  Kansas,  and  at  Patterson,  Louisiana. 

The  proposed  use  of  alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  is  not 
claimed  as  new  hy  the  Department.  Many  years  ago  a  French  chemist,  H.  Joulie, 
published  a  work  on  sorghum  sugar,  entitled  Etudes  et  Experiences  »ur  le  Sorgho  a 
Sucre,  On  pages  106  et  seq.  he  speaks  of  a  proposed  method  for  tlie  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  sorghum  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  alcohol  was  applied 
directly  to  the  expressed  juice  of  the  cane. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  method  would  work  admirably,  and  the 
only  objection  to  it  is  in  respect  of  the  great  amount  of  alcohol  which  would  be 
required.  For  this  reason  it  wiU  never  be  adopted  in  practice  unless  alcohol  should 
become  very  much  cheaper  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  process  of  Joulie,  moreover,  could  only  be  employed  with  mill  juices,  and  not 
to  advantage  with  diffusion  juices,  which  are  much  more  dilute  than  miU  juices 
and  would  require  a  much  larger  quantity  of  alcohol.    •    •    * 

Several  years  before  Joulie  proposed  to  use  alcohol  for  making  sugar  from  sorghum, 
an  English  patent,  No.  655,  issued  March  27,  1858,  was  granted  to  William  Armoud 
Gilbee  for  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.     *    *     * 

The  method  proposed  by  Joulie,  which  was  never  practiced  except  in  the  labora- 
tory, is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, with  the  exception  of  the  stage  of  the  process  at  which  the  alcohol  is  applied. 

[In  the  method  as  used  by  the  Department  the  alcohol  is  added  to  the  clarified 
diffosion  juice  after  the  latter  has  been  concentrated  to  a  sirup  containing  about 
55  per  cent  of  solids.] 

The  principle  of  the  method  practiced  by  the  Department  rests  on  a  different 
basis  from  that  described  by  Gilbee.  The  chief  object  of  the  method  of  Gilbee  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  beet  sirup,  while  the  object  of  the  experiments  carried 
on  by  US  was  to  separate  the  incrystaUizable  carbohydrates.  While  the  method  of 
Qilbee  embodies  the  main  process  of  our  method,  it  is  seen  without  discussion  that 
it  oonld  not  be  applied  economically. 
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It  is  bat  just  to  say  tliat  oar  method  was  developed,  perfected^  and  carried  out  ia 
it«  experimental  ^vork  before  our  attention  was  called  to  the  patent  of  Gilbee  in 
March,  1892,  by  Prof.  C.  A.  O.  Eosell  of  the  Patent  OflSce. 

The  use  of  alcohol  for  percipituting  gums  for  chemical  purposes  has  long  been  prac- 
ticed. Its  application  to  sorghum  molasses  for  this  purpose  is  described  by  Dr. 
Peter  Collier  and  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1878,  page  107.     *     *    * 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  which  were  conducted  that  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  this  process  is  not  so  much  in  the  increased  yield  of  sugar  as  in  the  easo 
with  which  the  material  cau  be  passed  through  the  sugar  factory.  With  ordinary 
sorghum  massecuite  it  is  necessary  to  run  a  centrifugal  machine  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  in  order  to  dry  a  very  small  charge,  while  with  massecuite  made  by  the  alco- 
hol process  from  two  to  five  minutes  have  been  found  to  be  entirely  sufiicient  for  the 
maximum  charge. 

Insect  Life,  {JDiviMon  of  Entomology^  Inseat  Life^  vol.  iv.,  J^os,  9  and 
lOj  June,  1892,  pp.  293-352,  figs.  17). — This  double  number  contains 
the  following  articles: 

The  pea  and  bean  weevils  (pp.  297-302). — A  summary  of  the  main  facts 
in  the  life  histories  of  the  pea  weevil  {Bruchus  pisi)  and  the  bean  weevil 
{B.fabw),  compiled  from  C.  V.  Riley's  third  report  as  entomologist  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  with  the  addition  of  subsequent  notes  princi- 
pally concerning  the  earlier  stages  of  these  insects.  The  accompany- 
ing illustrations  represent  the  two  species  in  their  different  stages. 

The  ox  hot  in  the-  United  States,  O.  Y.  Riley  (pp.  302-317).— This  con- 
tains a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  life  history  of  the  ox  botfly, 
ox  warble,  or  heel  fly,  as  it  is  variously  called.  The  ox  bot  of  this 
country,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  the  European  si)e- 
cies  Hypoderma  hovis,  is  referable  to  a  distinct  species,  Hypoderma 
lineata.  This  insect  is  distributed  throughout  the  European  countries 
and  practically  throughout  the  United  States,  but  whether  of  Ameri- 
can or  European  origin  remains  to  be  determined.  H.  hovis  also 
abounds  throughout  Europe,  but  has  never  been  Ibund  to  occur  in 
America,  which  is  a  remarkable  fact  when  it  is  considered  how  fre- 
quently cattle  are  imported  from  abroad.  The  main  facts  in  the  life 
history  of  JBT.  lineata,  as  observed  in  this  country  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  eggs  are  lastened  to  the  hair  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly on  the  flanks  and  on  the  legs  near  the  heels,  and  are  taken 
into  the  stomach  by  the  cattle  when  they  lick  themselves.  The  egg 
splits  and  the  young  larva  or  grub,  which  was  well  developed  when  the 
egg  was  laid,  is  released  and  attaches  itself  by  means  of  the  spiny  proc- 
esses with  which  its  body  is  armed  to  the  esophageal  wall.  It  soon 
molts  and  remains  in  the  second  or  smooth  stage  for  eight  or  nine 
months,  wandering  slowly  about  in  the  tissues  of  it«  host,  partaking 
of  little  nourishment,  and  developing  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  During  the 
winter  the  larva  of  this  stage  x>enetrates  the  skin,  and  molting  a  second 
time  reassumes  its  spiny  character  and  develops  rapidly.  A  third 
molt  then  takes  place,  the  larva  of  this  stage  living  within  the  sweU- 
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ings  or  sacs  under  the  animal's  skin.  In  the  course  of  time  it  works 
its  way  out,  enters  the  ground,  and  assumes  the  perfect  stage  or  pupa- 
rium,  which  is  simply  the  contracted  and  hardened  larva,  the  mature 
insect  or  fly  issuing  a  few  weeks  afterward. 

The  insect  is  described  and  illustrated  by  numerous  figures  repre- 
senting its  various  stages;  the  differences  between  it  and  H.  horns  are 
presented  in  tabular  form,  with  accompanying  diagrams  and  figures  of 
both  species  for  comparison. 

The  ravages  of  the  leopard  moth  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Pike  (pp.  317-319). — 
An  account  of  the  depredations  of  the  leopard  moth  {Zettaera  pyrina) 
in  Brooklyn,  l^ew  York.  This  destructive  insect,  which  is  of  European 
origin,  has  been  known  in  this  country  for  the  past  five  years,  but  has 
not  until  very  recently  extended  its  ravages  beyond  a  radius  of  a  few 
miles  from  New  York  City.  According  to  the  writer,  however,  it  is 
rapidly  spreading  to  the  surrounding  country  and  may  eventually  prove 
a  much  more  serious  pest  and  one  more  dif&cult  to  eradicate  than  the 
I)emicious  Gypsy  moth.  Like  that  insect,  it  is  a  general  feeder,  affect- 
ing a  great  variety  of  woody  plants,  particularly  elm  and  maple.  The 
larvsB  attack  ouly  living  trees,  boring  into  the  larger  branches  and  the 
heart  of  the  tree.  Illustrations  of  the  insect  are  given,  and  a  list  is 
appended  of  twenty-four  trees  and  shrubs  observed  by  the  writer  to 
be  affected  by  it. 

How  far  do  bees  fly  t  F.  Benton  (pp.  319-321). — A  discussion  showing 
the  error  of  recent  popular  computations  of  the  distance  bees  go  after 
honey.  Observation  and  experiment,  it  is  stated,  show  that  the  usual 
range  of  flight  is  2  to  3  miles,  and  that  pasturage  to  be  profitable  should 
be  within  this  distance  of  the  apiary. 

Note  on  the  water  btig  found  by  J.  L.  Zabriskie,  JB.  Bergroth  (p.  321). — 
A  short  note  on  the  water  bug  previously  described  and  figured  in 
Insect  Life,  vol.  iv,  p.  198  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  548).  The  species  is 
identified  as  an  undetermined  adult  male  of  the  family  HydrometridaB 
and  the  name  Rlteumatobates  rileyi  is  proposed  for  it. 

The  locust  or  grasshopper  outlook  (pp.  321-323). — A  summary  of  a 
paper  presented  by  Pro£  Eiley  in  1891,  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  offset  published  statements 
calculated  to  cause  unnecessary  alarm. 

Early  published  references  to  some  of  our  injurious  insects,  ii,  F,  M. 
Webster  (pp.  323-326). — ^A  continuation  of  a  paper  begun  in  Insect  Life, 
vol.  rv,  p.  262  (B.  S.  K.,  vol.  iii,  p.  812),  concerning  early  accounts  of 
our  more  common  injurious  species  of  insects.  The  following  species 
are  referred  to  in  this  article:  Isosoma  hordei,  Ekiohista prwmaturella, 
Cecidomyia  destructor,  Oortyna  nitela,  and  Heliothis  armigera. 

Strange  developments  of  stomata  on  Carya  alba  caused  by  Phylloxera, 
D,  A.  Owen  (p.  327). — ^A  paper  read  before  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Sciences^  December  30j  1891. 
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^(^>*  *4;^yMC,t  i>'^  ;fc  rii)^  ^jt  *tire:  r^r^rieiii*!*  ^-jc  jtafHcutunz  anta?:  anew 

f^^<  -#>M34  ,f;  ^,^,,V/fT..-*:  »b^  fri:r:.^r.i-f/ft  fp^ «4itale-ii:fe!«tcd  frtiii  trees:  life 
fc  ^%00ry  aryJ  U*5*r«if>^fjt  /^  tb^  m^^^i'^Xfn  Wj**  fnj«  j^rain  weevil*  in 
Y^i^t^^  ^r.^1  *M  'n*r»,\fuA^,  *A  <:arV/D  r»:aM:dj:  addiu«>D  of  lime  (d  arsenical 

/»^^///  )i//|«t  j^jf,  '^j^^^/Jj, — ^Atfr*:oont<  are  given  c€  the  appearances 
//f  d»ff#rr^it  H$f4^iifr%  of  Uif¥h(iUi  on  the  j-uiiai.e  of  snow  and  of  the  lei-eipt 
i/#  A  fri/^  ^Afi^'jt^i t  i^fft^ifi^meutu  of  the  Vedalia.  Abstracts  are  given  of 
f#^/(fitj//o«i  for  th#?  prriU^rtion  of  fruit  trees  in  California.  Other  notes 
(tf*r«t,  //f  tb^  fh\Ufw'm%  Ufifum:  Htrawberry  leaf  roller  in  Kentaeky;  Phyl- 
UfXpfii  iU  lUtt  ^'afie  4^i}ff(fd  Hope;  a  new  tree  band:  a  true  bng  dam- 
iii(inic  $p^AUtttM  Ut  China;  8arcoj»haga  in  the  human  ear;  Japanese  peach 
mtfih ;  iur\9  hmt¥tt  and  the  ni^e  of  qna.H9(ia  rn.  keroc«ene  as  a  remedy  for  it ; 
Au^tmnutin  ip^din  moth  in  Pennsylvania;  and  abundance  of  AUagenus 
jd^'mm  in  \\\Uu9\n, 

Maaval  of  Hm  Pluui6r<^;aiiia  and  Pteridophytes  of  western 
T^MMMf'f.  MJiot:LTKK(JHvufi4m  of  Botany^  Contributions  from  the  U.  8. 
NatUmal  llnrhariurn^  voL  II,  No.  2y  June  1, 1S9J2,  pp.  153-345j  plates  2). — 
'riflM  iM  i\u'.  iu*AU)Ui\  j>Hrt  of  a  manual  intended  to  include  descriptions  of 
all  T<ixati  ]f\$iUiM  want  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian.  The  first  part, 
vAfitUiUiiut^  i\m  Polyjmtalff;,  was  issued  as  vol.  n,  No.  1,  of  the  same 
MsrIitM  (K«  H*  IC,  vol.  If  I,  p.  lO'H).  The  GaniopetalaB  described  include 
UM  n\m'U^n  In  275  genera  belonp^ing  to  31  orders.  The  largest  orders 
i^'^^  i\w.  (3om|M>HitHs,  reprewnted  by  4.'30  species  in  127  genera;  Scrophu- 
hM'Inc^in,  00  MpcH'JeM  in  21  genera;  Labiatae,  60  species  in  24  genera; 
ANrJi^pliuliMi^,  I'iH  Mpe('i<*>M  in  0  genera;  BoragiDedB,34  species  in  10  genera; 
OotivolvnliU'oin,  .TJ  npecieH  in  8  genera;  Solanace»,  31  species  in  13 
gonora;  Kubiacea)^  30  spocies  in  10  genera. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  INVESTIGATIONS. 


On  the  determination  of  potash,  F.  Jean  and  Tbillat  {Bui.  8oc. 
Chim.  7  (189J2)j  ser.  3,  pp.  ^^).— The  aqueous  solution  containing  potash 
is  heated  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  hydrate  to  expel  the  ammonia, 
filtered  if  necessary,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated 
to  a  sirup  with  an  excess  of  platinic  chloride.  After  being  taken  up 
and  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether  the  platinum  salt  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  and  treated  while  hot  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium 
formate,  which  reduces  the  platinum.  This  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  acidulated  water,  incinerated,  and  weighed.  Objections 
to  the  method  are  that  the  sodium  formate  decomposes,  the  reduction 
of  the  platinum  takes  place  slowly,  and  the  latter  adheres  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  These  objections  are  overcome  when  the  reduction  of 
the  platinum  salt  is  efi'ected  by  means  of  formic  aldehyde  solution, 
a  few  drops  of  which  are  added  to  the  alkaline  solution.  The  reduc- 
tion is  almost  instantaneous  and  the  platinum  separates  out,  when  the 
liquid  is  stirred  during  the  heating,  in  black  clots,  which  are  easily 
collected.  Formic  aldehyde  solution  can  easily  be  preserved  without 
deeomposing. — e.  w.  a. 

Volnmetric  method  for  determining  phoBphoric  acid,  M.  Spica 
( Oaaetta  ehimica  italianaj  22  (1892)^p.  117;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.y  1892,  Reperty 
p.  148). — The  method  is  said  to  be  especially  applicable  to  the  determi- 
nation of  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag  and  other  phosphates  used  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  The  iron,  manganese,  silicic  acid,  and  aluminium 
are  first  removed  either  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  better,  sul- 
phuric acid.  According  to  the  first  method  the  fertilizer  is  smelted  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  with  sodium  carbonate  and  silica,  ground,  and 
extracted  with  hot  water;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  taken 
up  in  water,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  again  taken  up  in  water. 

According  to  the  second  method^  the  phosphate  is  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  extracted  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  and  neutralized  with  soda. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  volumetrically  in  either  solution. 
A  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  are  added  to  the  solution  which  is  then 
carefully  neutralized  and  made  to  a  definite  volume.  To  an  aliquot 
part  a  titrated  solution  of  ferric-potassium  sulphate  (iron  alum)  is  added 
until  the  phosphoric  acid  is  all  precipitated  as  ferric-phosphate,  the 
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end  of  the  precipitation  being  recognized  by  means  of  sab'cylic  acid. 
After  complete  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  the  slightest  excess 
of  iron  solution  gives  a  violet  color  with  salicylic.  The  strength  of  the 
iron  solution  is  determined  by  titrating  with  ammonium  sodium  phos- 
phate.— E.  w.  A. 

A  new  and  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  jn 
organic  bodies,  W.  F.  K.  Stock  {Analyst^  1892^  pp.  109-113).— This 
method  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  Kjeldahl  method,  using  manganese 
dioxide  as  the  oxidizing  agent.  From  0.6  to  1  gram  of  substance  is 
heated  without  boiling  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  or  small  beaker  with  10 
c.  c.  (*/Oiicentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  5  grams  of  pulverized  native  man- 
ganese dioxide,  until  the  solution  assumes  a  dark-green  color,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  manganic  sulphate,  which  indicates  the  end  of  the  re- 
action. The  digestion  flask  or  beaker  is  cooled,  cold  water  is  added, 
and  the  contents  are  transferred  to  a  copper  distilling  flask;  an  excess 
of  sodium  hydrate  is  added,  and  the  ammonia  distilled,  collected,  and 
titrated.  The  distilling  flask  is  supplied  with  a  supply  tube  for  adding 
sodium  hydrate  and  a  wide  evolution  tube  te  act  as  a  reflux  tube  in 
case  of  sudden  frothing.  A  Wurtz  flask  is  interposed  between  the  dis- 
tilling flask  and  the  condenser,  which  serves  as  a  wash  flask  and  holds 
back  the  sodium  hydrate.  Both  flasks  are  kept  boiling  throughout  the 
test.  The  copper-distilling  flask  is  used  because  the  breakage  was 
very  large  with  glass  flasks,  owing  to  the  bumping. 

The  method  now  disclosed  can  not  be  looked  npon  as  simply  a  modification  of 
Kjelduhrs  process.  Kjeldahl  effects  oxidation  at  the  expense  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
although  he  uses  potassium  permanganate  to  complete  the  oxidation  he  does  not 
rely  upon  it  a«  a  principal  reagent. 

Kjcldahl's  method  requires  much  more  time  than  the  method  I  propose.  I  have 
completely  oxidized  a  sample  of  bone  powder  in  three  minutes,  and  have  determined 
the  nitrogen  in  fifty  minutes  from  the  time  of  weighing  out  the  sample. 

The  following  percentages  of  nitrogen  were  found : 


• 

By  oombos* 
tion. 

By  new 

Bonn  raeftl 

3.54 
3.69 
3.68 
7.41 
83.09* 

8  64 

Cotton  cake 

3.49 

(Jotton-8Ped  cake 

3. 61 :    8. 49 

Fiflhtleah     .   .-.          -     ..                                        

7.51 

CommerciAl  uric  acid 

32.70;  82.51 

•  Theoretically. 

'^Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  method  for  determining  the 
nitrogen  of  ferrocyanides  and  some  alkaloids,  but  so  far  without  suc- 
cess." 

Fears  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Coste  that  the  addi- 
tion of  manganese  dioxide  would  result  in  a  loss  of  nitrogen.  They 
had  found  that  the  addition  of  permanganate  in  the  Kjeldahl  process 
Wiis  not  only  unnecessary,  but  in  some  cases  might  cause  serious 

ror. — w.  H.  B. 
>n  the  occurrence  in  various  plants  of  a  zylose-yielding  gom, 
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A.  H^fliwT  (Ann.  Agrmt.-,  18  (1893),  N^o.  5, pp.  J261r-:?67).— The  synthesis 
of  the  carboiydtates  W  plants  is  briefly  discussed.  The  demonstration 
by  Maqnenne  of  the*  i^j>tose  character  of  the  perseite  of  Mlintz  and 
Marcano,  and  the  discovery  of  the  pentose  character  of  arabinose  by 
Kiliani  and  of  xylose  by  Wheeler  and  toilers,  have  strengthened  the 
tlieory  of  the  formation  of  the  carbohydrates  from  formic  aldehyde. 
There  have  now  been  found  in  plants  substances  having  carbon  atoms 
as  follows:  Glycerin  of  the  fatty  acids  C3,  erythrite  C4,  pentaglucoses 
C5,  glucoses  Ce,  and  heptaglucoses  C7.  The  author  has  investigated  the 
distribution  of  xylose-yielding  gum  in  different  families  of  plants.  He 
|Vi»  found  it  in  hay  of  grasses,  in  alfalfa,  flax,  and  the  dry  residues  of 
Jh^ts  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  in  soils  rich  in  organic  matter,  and 
t)e  iztfMUsludes  that  it  is  an  important  constituent  in  the  majority  of 
plants.— w.  H.  B. 

Stadies  on  the  action  of  strongly  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and 
of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  digestible  albuminoids  in 
varions  foods  and  feeding  staffs,  A.  Stutzeb  (Landtr.  Vers.  Stat,  40j 
pp.  161-175). — This  is  a  continuation  of  investigations  reported  by  the 
author  under  the  same  title  in  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  37  (1890),  pp.  107-133. 
•Jbe  question  to  be  investigated  was  whether  in  the  testing  of  different 
/eaUng  stuffs  the  digestible  albuminoids  contained  therein  are  dissolved 
Iby  pei>sin  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  same  rapidity,  or  whether  the 
golubilhty  of  albuminoid  bodies  in  different  feeding  stuffs  is  different. 

The  earlier  report  was  largely  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
anther's  method  of  fractional  digestion.  In  this  determinations  are 
made  in  the  substance  tested  of  the  total  nitrogen,  the  amide  nitrogen, 
and  the  nitrogen  dissolved  in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  solution  after 
deducting  the  amide  nitrogen. 

Further  studies  reported  in  the  present  article  indicated  that  for  these 
experiments  the  digestive  fluids  need  not  be  freshly  prepared,  but  might 
be  several  months  old  without  harm  in  case  they  had  been  closely  stop- 
f»red  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  away  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun; 
:anl  that  in  studies  on  peanut  cake,  rice  feed,  and  cocoanut  cake  the 
^result  was  the  same  whether  the  substance  was  very  finely  ground  or 
whether  the  particles  were  0.5  to  1  mm.  in  size.  Dried  diffusion  resi- 
dues and  hay  were  more  digestible  in  a  finely  ground  condition  than 
when  eo^rsBT.  In  the  case  of  coarse  fodders,  therefore,  the  material 
^should  be  finely  ground. 

The  experiments  reported  in  the  present  article  were  on  peanut  cake, 
rice  feed,  cocoanut  cake,  dried  diffusion  residues,  and  hay.  These 
studies  showed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  digestible  albuminoids  con- 
tained in  different  feeding  stuffs  were  dissolved  by  pepsin  and  hydro- 
chloric aeid  to  be  very  different.  This  difference  is  traced  to  specific 
peculiarities  of  the  different  albuminoid  substances*  Betting  aside  the 
individual  differences  in  the  case  of  different  animals,  it  is  believed  to 
be  possible  by  means  of  the  method  of  fractional  digestion  worked  "Ont 
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to  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  whether  the  alburainoids  con- 
tained in  this  or  that  feeding  stuff  are  more  difficultly  or  more  easily 
digestible;  also  whether  by  different  means  of  preparation,  as  cookingr, 
steaming,  drying,  ensiling,  etc.,  or  by  the  addition  of  salt,  preserva- 
tives, etc.,  the  original  digestibility  of  the  albuminoids  is  favorably  or 
unfavorably  affected.    The  new  method  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  no  lees 
value  in  the  investigation  of  human  foods  than  in  testing  the  value  of 
animal  foods.    It  is  self  understood  that  the  method  follows  only  the 
purely  chemical  course  of  digestion  and  also  that  the  results  of  this 
"  fractional "  digestion  give  no  absolute  figures  but  only  comparativ^e 
ones.    The  disadvantageous  effect  of  salicylic  acid  and  saccharine  and 
the  indifferent  action  of  thymol  on  digestion  of  the  protein  have  been 
alluded  to  in  other  places.    The  action  of  certain  organic  acids  has  also 
been  studied  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  p.  525).    Later  experiments  show  the 
high  value  of  lactic,  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  and  the  very  low 
value  of  acetic  and  butyric  acids.    For  the  action  of  common  salt  see 
E.  S.  E.,  vol.  II,  p.  626.    The  experiments  formerly  made  by  G.  Kiihn 
and  U.  Kreusler,  showing  the  disadvantage  of  steaming  and  cooking 
feeding  stuffs  as  regards  the  digestibility  of  the  albuminoids,  have  been 
corroborated.    The  baking  of  flour  in  bread  renders  the  albuminoids 
more  difficultly  digestible,  while  the  starchy  constituents  are  made 
more  easily  digestible  by  this  process.    In  experiments  here  reported 
and  in  others  the  author  has  found  invariably  that  the  heating  of  sub- 
stances up  to  that  temperature  at  which  the  albuminoid  bodies  coagu- 
late renders  them  more  difficultly  digestible.    The  difference  is  still 
more  marked  when  instead  of  pepsin  solution  the  solvents  are  piu'e 
water  and  acidulated  water.    The  diminished  solubility  of  the  albumi- 
noids is  believed  to  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  these  bodies  can 
act  as  ferments,  and  by  heating  this  fermentative  action  is  destroyed. 
Numerous  observations  favor  this  theory.    The  results  already  obtained 
give  encouragement  for  the  hope  that  by  this  means  of  "fractional" 
digestion  much  may  be  learned  regarding  the  behavior  of  albuminoids 
under  the  influence  of  the  digestive  fluids. — e.  w.  A. 

The  digestibility  and  the  nutritive  valne  of  cellolose,  ]S^.  Zut^tz 
{Arch.  ges.  Physiol.,  49,  pp.  477-484;  ahs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,pp. 
88-90). — Eeceut  experiments  at  the  Gottingen  Station  have  indicated 
crude  cellulose  to  be  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  feeding  value  to  starch 
and  sugar.  Wolff,  on  the  contrary,  found  crude  fiber  to  be  of  inferior 
feeding  value  in  experiments  with  work  horses,  and  experiments  on  the 
horse  by  the  author  and  his  associates  have  also  i)ointed  in  the  same 
direction.  The  author  found  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  an 
animal  kept  perfectly  quiet  was  greater  the  larger  the  amount  of  crude 
fiber  in  the  food.  He  explains  this  in  part  by  the  increased  work 
required  for  digestion  of  the  more  voluminous  fodder,  and  in  part 
by  the  lower  value  observed  by  J.  Munk  and  Mallevre  for  cellulose. 
The  discrepancy  between  these  results  and  those  with  sheep  in  the 
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Gottingen  exi)eriinents  he  believes  to  be  explained  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  digestive  organs  of  the  horse  and  ruminants  and  the  diflference 
in  the  place  where  the  cellulose  fermentation  takes  place.  In  the  case 
of  the  horse  all  of  the  albuminoid  bodies,  carbohydrates,  and  fat  accessi- 
ble to  the  digestive  fluids  are  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  principally 
resorbed  there.  Only  the  cellulose  and  the  food  materials  which  are 
encased  in  cell  membranes  not  ruptured  in  chewing,  pass  on  into  the 
etecum  and  colon.  Here  the  cellulose  undergoes  fermentation  and  a 
large  part  is  rendered  soluble,  and  the  resulting  organic  acids  are  re- 
sorbed. The  other  food  nutrients  are  also  believed  to  be  largely  ren- 
dered soluble  by  the  solution  of  the  cell  membrane  surrounding  them, 
and  resorbed,  but  are  by  no  means  absorbed  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
they  had  been  set  free  at  an  earlier  stage,  since  the  power  of  resorption 
in  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  much  weaker  than  in  the  small  intes- 
tines. In  the  case  of  ruminants,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of 
the  crude  fiber  is  dissolved  in  the  first  three  stomachs.  The  existence 
of  these  three  stomachs  presents  the  advantage  that  by  an  earlier 
breaking  open  of  the  cell  membrane  the  contents  are  exposed  to  the 
digestive  fluids,  and  the  disadvantage  that  much  valuable  food  mate- 
rial is  decomposed  and  diminished  in  value  by  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. Tappeiner  found  that  in  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  mi- 
crobes starch  and  sugar  undergo  the  same  decomposition  as  crude  fiber, 
and  that  they  thus  in  a  measure  prevent  the  cellulose  from  being  acted 
upon  by  the  germs.  He  concluded  from  this  that  the  cellulose  diges- 
tion sufiered  firom  the  presence  of  excessive  amounts  of  soluble  car- 
boliydrates  and  explained  in  this  way  the  so-called  depression  in 
digestibility  in  ruminants  attributed  to  these  soluble  carbohydrate. 
He  found  that  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  albuminoids  increased 
the  intensity  of  the  fermentation  by  which  cellulose  was  rendered 
soluble,  and  so  made  the  decomposition  of  the  cell  membrane  pos- 
sible even  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  soluble  carbohydrates. 

The  above  accounts  for  the  apparent  equality  of  the  feeding  value  of 
cellulose  and  starch  in  the  case  of  ruminants.  The  starch,  and  espec- 
ially the  sugar,  may  ferment  in  place  of  the  cellulose,  and  so  themselves 
be  reduced  in  value;  they  are  in  part  lost  in  the  form  of  marsh  gas  and 
organic  acids.  Under  given  conditions  of  fermentation  certain  amounts 
of  marsh  gas,  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  etc.,  are  produced.  The  con- 
ditions of  fermentation  remain  the  same  as  long  as  the  relation  of  the 
carbohydrates  to  the  albuminoid  bodies  and  salts  in  the  fermenting 
mass  remains  unchanged.  When  the  amount  of  crude  fiber  falls  below 
a  certain  minimum  the  intensity  of  the  fermentation  suffers  because  of 
a  certain  catalytic  action,  attributed  by  Tappeiner  to  crude  fiber,  by 
which  the  intensity  of  this  particular  fermentation  is  increased,  and 
because  the  sojourn  of  the  food  in  the  first  three  stomachs  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  is  believed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  cellulose. 

The  results  of  the  Gottingen  experiments  agree  with  this  view.    The 
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ainonnt  of  marsh  gas  given  off  by  the  animals  remained  unclmTi^ei 
when  a  part  of  the  crude  fiber  of  the  food  was  replaced  by  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  starch.  In  the  experiments  with  horses  the  amount  of 
marsh  gas  given  off  was  not  determined. — ^E.  w.  a. 

Observations  on  dried  brewers'  grains,  A.  Stutzeb  {Landtc, 
Vers.  Stat.,  40,  pp.  311-316). — Wet  brewers'  grains  are  submitted  to  in- 
tense pressure  before  drying,  which  removes  a  large  amount  of  a  cloudy 
liquid.  The  amount  of  liquid  expressed  was  found  to  be  about  100 
liters  per  1,000  kg.  of  wet  grains.  One  hundred  liters  of  this  liquid 
was  found  to  contain  1.15  kg.  of  protein,  3.67  kg.  of  cellulose  and  nitro- 
gen-free extract,  and  0.6  kg.  of  ash.  This  is  calculated  to  be  a  loss  of 
1.45  i>ound8  of  protein,  5  pounds  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  0.33  x>ouTid 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.42  pound  of  calcium  oxide  per  100  ]>ounds 
of  dried  grains  containing  10  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Tests  were  made  artificially  of  the  digestibility  of  the  protein  in  pur- 
ehaBcd  samples  of  dried  brewers'  grains  and  in  samples  which  were 
carefully  dried  in  the  laboratory.  In  the  case  of  the  samples  dried  in  the 
laboratory  the  percentage  of  amide  nitrogen  was  higher  and  the  pepsin 
soluble  nitrogen  was  very  much  more  easily  soluble  in  the  digestive  fluids 
than  in  thecommercial  dried  grains.  The  inference  is  that  carelessness 
in  dryingmay  impair  the  nutritive  value  of  the  grains. — E.  w.  A. 

The  physiological  effect  of  com  cockle  when  fed  to  swine,  C. 
KoRNAUTH  and  A.  Arche  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  40,  177-202). — The 
conflicting  opinions  of  scientists  and  practical  farmers  as  to  the  feeding 
value  of  corn  cockle  and  the  danger  attending  its  use,  led  the  authors 
to  undertake  an  investigation  as  to  the  actual  physiological  eflfect  of  tliis 
plant  on  swine.  The  refuse  fii*om  the  machines  used  in  cleaning  grain 
( Trieiirausputz)  is  said  to  consist  for  the  greater  part  of  cockle  seed. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Hungary,  and  there  the  refuse  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  fattening  pigs.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 
H.  Schultze  isolated  an  alkaloid  from  them.  Ulbricht  fed  an  extra<'t 
supposed  to  contain  the  alkaloid  to  two  rabbits,  with  the  result  that 
both  died  of  paralysis  of  the  heart  within  twenty- four  hours.  Pusch,  wlio 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  subject,  summed  up  his  results  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  Under  certain  conditions  corn  cockle  is  injurious  to 
dome&tic  animals.  The  amount  of  the  poisonous  substance  in  the  seed 
is  variable,  depending  probably  upon  the  season  and  the  soil.  Animals 
l>ecome  accustomed  to  it,  so  that  amounts  of  seed  which  at  first  caused 
sickness,  later  have  no  injurious  effect.  The  susceptibility  of  animals 
to  the  poison  varies  both  with  the  species  and  the  individual.  Young 
animals  are  more  readily  affected  than  older  ones.  It  is  believed  that 
rodents  and  sheep  are  not  susceptible,  and  as  far  as  known  grown  cattle 
are  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  affected  by  the  poison.  Calves,  swine, 
horses,  and  esi)ecially  dogs  are  more  or  less  susceptible.  Concerning^ 
birds  and  fowls  there  is  some  doubt. 

The  present  experiments  were  made  on  rabbits  and  pigs  at  the 
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Vienna  StatioD.  Two  rabbits  were  fed  refuse  containing?  46  per  cent 
of  cockle  for  a  period  of  thirty- six  days,  and  then  the  cockle  seed  alone 
for  thirty  days,  without  apparent  injurious  effect  in  either  case.  Injec- 
tions were  then  made  under  the  skin  of  variously  prepared  aqueous 
and  alcoholic  extracts  of  cockle  seed,  representing  from  14  to  20  grams 
of  the  seed,  but  without  apparent  effect  on  the  health  of  the  rabbits. 
Negative  results  were  likewise  obtained  with  a  bread  containing  40  per 
cent  of  cockle-seed  meal,  which  was  eaten  by  grown  persons  and  chil- 
dren. 

Three  pigs,  weighing  at  the  beginning  from  48  to  70  pounds,  were 
fed  a  nearly  pure  cockle  seed  (95.6  per  cent),  mixed  with  from  30  to  60 
per  cent  of  barley  and  corn.    All  gained  rjipidly  except  one,  which 
was  a  poor  feeder  and  which  received  70  i>er  c<?nt  of  cockle  seed.    This 
pig  was  slaughtered  at  the  end  of  two  months  and  an  examination 
made,  but  the  alimentary  canal  was  found  to  be  in  every  respect  nor- 
mal.   The  other  two  pigs  were  then  placed  in  a  respiration  apparatus 
to  observe  the  effect  of  the  cockle  seed  on  the  metabolism.    In  the  first 
period  (March  15-25)  the  food  consisted,  as  before,  of  a  mixture  of 
cockle  seed,  barley,  and  corn,  and  in  the  second  period  (April  4-14)  the 
cockle  seed  was  replaced  by  oil  cakes.    The  experiment  was  earned 
out  in  the  usual  manner  and  permitted  the  estimation  of  the  amounts  of 
albuminoids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  digested,  and  of  albuminoids  and 
fat  stored  in  the  body  with  each  ration.    The  outcome  of  this  part  of 
the  investigation  was  in  brief  as  follows:  The  feeding  of  cockle  seed 
to  young  pigs  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  refiise 
from  grain-cleaning  machines  was  not  attended  by  any  perceptible  dis- 
advantageous effects  either  on  the  health  of  the  animals  or  the  manner 
in  which  the  food  was  used  in  the  body.    Where  70  per  cent  of  the  food 
was  cockle  seed  the  increase  in  live  weight  was  small,  but  this  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  bitter  tiiste  of  the  seed  and  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  pigs  ate  it  rather  than  to  any  poisonous  action.    The  cockle  seed 
shghtly  diminished  the  storage  of  albuminoids  in  the  body  (formation 
of  lean  meat),  but  tended  to  increase  that  of  the  fat.    The  latter  was 
indicated  by  the  diminished  amount  of  carbonic  aeid  exhaled  when  the 
cockle  seed  was  fed.    There  was  little  difference  between  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  cockle-seed  ration  and  of  the  other.    The  lean  meat,  pro- 
duced on  cockle  feed  was  normal  in  composition  and  character.    A 
larger  amount  of  the  cockle-seed  ration  was  required  to  produce  an 
increase  of  100  pounds  in  live  weight  than  of  the  oil-cake  ration,  but 
this  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  tlie  lower  price  of  the  cockle 
seed.    The  authors  conclude,  therefore,  that  cockle  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  harmless  and  valuable  food  for  growing  jiigs. — ^E.  w.  A. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  com  cockle,  Robert  {Landw,  CentralbL 
Pravinz  Posen,  19;  aba.  in  CentralbL  agr.  Chem.,  21^  p.  273). — Accord- 
ing to  the  author,  corn  cockle  contains  a  substance,  saponin,  whitih 
acts  as  a  poison  either  when  introduced  into  the  blood  or  when 
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eaten  in  the  form  of  cockle  seed.  Healthy  rats  and  rabbits  can  with- 
stand the  poisonous  effects  of  the  seed  for  some  time.  Dogs,  cats,  and 
birds  are  much  more  susceptible  to  it,  and  after  being  fed  on  the  seed 
a  short  time  become  sick  and  die.  It  is  also  injurious  to  swine  and 
cattle  and  may  induce  death.  The  poison  decomposes  the  blood,  dis- 
solving the  red  corpuscles,  and  also  destroys  the  sensitive  albuminoid 
portion  of  the  nerve  elements.  In  view  of  the  injurious  effects  of  cocrkle 
seed,  he  thinks  the  sale  of  feeding  stuffs  containing  admixtures  of  cockle 
seed  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  He  believes  that  grain  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  of  cockle  seed  by  machinery  before  grinding. 

The  poisonous  principle  is  said  to  lie  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
seed,  and  he  suggests  that  cockle  seed  may  be  prepared  for  feeding  by 
coarse  grinding  so  that  the  outer  covering  can  be  separated,  and  tben 
heating  the  latter  in  iron  pans  at  50°  C.  The  heat  decomposes  the 
poisonous  substance,  and  the  whole  may  then  be  ground  and  mixed 
with  grain  feeds  without  danger. — e.  w.  A. 

Is  Bterilized  milk  more  difficult  to  digest  than  raw  milk  ?  A. 
Stutzer  {Landw.  Vers,  Stat,  40,  pp.  317-319), — ^Raudnitz*  found  in 
experiments  with  dogs  that  cooked  milk  was  slightly  less  digestible 
than  uncooked  milk.  The  author  studied  the  matter  by  means  of  "  frac- 
tional" digestion  experiments.  He  used  milk  which  had  been  sterilized 
according  to  Sohxlet's  method  in  bottles  of  200  c.  c.  capacity  by  heating 
for  one  hour.  Four  separate  experiments  were  made  with  sterilized 
and  four  with  unsterilized  milk.  The  results,  in  agreement  with  those 
found  by  Raudnitz,  showed  the  uncooked  milk  to  be  somewhat  more 
rapidly  digested  by  the  artificial  digestive  fluids  than  the  sterilized 
milk. — E.  w.  A. 

Studies  on  butter  fat,  M.  Schrodt  and  O.  Henzhold  {Landtv.  T^erg. 
Staty  40,  pp.  299-309). — ^The  authors  have  previously  reported  under  tlie 
same  title  t  a  series  of  investigations  which  were  made  to  observe  the 
range  of  variation  of  the  volatile  and  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  and  of  olein 
in  butter.  These  studies  were  made  on  the  butter  produced  from  the 
milk  of  one  Angler  cow,  and  of  a  herd  of  ten  cows,  including  Angler^ 
Breitenburger,  and  Shorthorn-Ditmarscher  breeds,  and  lasted  a  year, 
samples  being  analyzed  twice  every  week.  The  conclusions  were  that  the 
amounts  of  volatile  and  insoluble  fatty  acids  and  of  olein  in  butter  were 
governed  by  the  stage  of  the  period  of  lactation  and  not  by  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  cows,  whether  winter  stall  feeding  or  summer  pasturage, 
which  had  no  part  in  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  butter  fat. 
"With  the  advance  of  the  period  of  lactation  the  volatile  acids  were  found 
to  decrease,  while  the  percentage  of  insoluble  acids  and  of  olein  in- 
creased. The  index  of  refraction  of  the  fat  suffered  only  slight  varia- 
tions, which  apparently  were  due  neither  to  the  period  of  lactation  nor 
to  the  food.    On  the  basis  of  their  studies  the  authors  recommended  that 

•  Zeitsch.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14,  p.  114. 
t  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  38,  pp.  349-371. 
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when  in  the  examination  of  butter  for  admixtures  of  foreign  fats  a  low 
content  of  volatile  acids  is  found,  the  insoluble  acids  be  determined  also, 
the  range  of  variation  of  which  is  small.  For  pure  butter  which  shows 
a  low  content  of  volatile  fatty  acids  has  a  high  conteut  of  iusoluble  fatty 
acids,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  foreign  fats  will  suffice  to 
raise  the  insoluble  acids  in  the  mixture  above  the  maximum  limit  for 
pure  butter.  The  refractive  index  was  also  recommended,  being  rapidly 
determined  and  furnishing  valuable  indications. 

In  a  further  study  of  the  same  subject  the  authors  extended  their 
observations  to  the  butter  made  from  the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  of  220- 
230  cows  on  an  estate  in  eastern  Holstein,  receiving  samples  of  butter 
direct  from  the  creamery  twice  weekly  from  May  3,  1890,  to  May  23, 
1891.  In  each  sample  the  volatile  and  insoluble  fatty  acids  and  the  in- 
dex of  refiraction  were  determined,  the  latter  by  means  of  the  Abb^ 
refractometer.    All  determinations  were  made  in  duplicate. 

The  cows  were  a  cross  of  Angler  and  Ayrshire  breeds.  They  were 
turned  to  pasture  May  7, 1890,  and  remained  until  the  last  of  October. 
The  stall  feeding  lasted  from  the  latter  date  to  May  21, 1891,  during 
which  time  they  received  per  head  daily  about  5  pounds  meadow  hay, 
10  pounds  straw  (oat  and  barley),  3  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  ground 
oats,  barley,  and  peas,  1  pound  of  wheat  bran,  2  J  pounds  of  palm  cake, 
and  IJ  pounds  of  peanut  cake.  In  1889-'90  sixty-six  cows  of  the  herd 
calved  between  October  and  December,  eighty-five  between  January 
and  March,  and  the  remainder  from  April  on.  In  1890-'91  sixty-three 
cows  calved  between  November  and  January,  ninety- seven  between 
February  and  April,  and  the  rest  later.  In  accordance  with  this  the 
majority  Of  the  cows  would  be  old  in  milk  from  July  to  October. 

The  cream  was  raised  by  a  centrifugal  sei)arator  and  churned  sour. 
The  average  composition  of  the  butter  as  compared  with  that  found  in 
the  previous  investigation  with  10  cows  is  given  as  follows: 

Averctges,  and  range  of  vitriation. 


Average  for  year. 

Kange  of  variation. 

Tear. 

Volatile 
fatty  acids. 

Insoluble 
fatty  acids. 

Index  of 
refraction. 

Volatile  fatty 
acids. 

Insoluble  fatty 
acids. 

Index  of 
refraction. 

Ig90-.*91 

ce.* 

26.162 

29.570 

Percent. 
88.828 
87.880 

1.4586 
L4592 

c.c* 
21.54-28.94 
23. 60-34. 02 

Per  cent. 

86.95-90.29 

85.36-89.76 

1. 4.560-1. 4620 
1. 4580-1. 4620 

188»-'90 

*  Of  deci-normal  soda  solution. 

The  volatile  acids,  as  will  be  seen,  were  unusually  low.  The  authors 
think  that  this  can  not  have  been  due  to  the  food,  but  suggest  that 
the  breed  of  cows  may  have  some  connection  with  it. 

The  following  are  the  averages  by  months  of  the  results  found: 
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Averages  hy  month$. 


Months. 


Volatile 
fatty  acids. 


Insolnblo 
fatty  acids. 


Index  of 
refractScm. 


1890. 


May 

Jnne 

July 

August  — 
September  . 
October  — 
November. . 
December . . 


1891. 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 


27.78 
26.45 
24.32 
24.35 
23.73 
22.46 
26.53 
27.16 


27.49 
28.05 
28.22 
27.87 
25.92 


Per  cent 
88.32 
88.61 
88.77 
87.84 
88.50 
89.58 
8a  39 
87.65 


87.64 
87.79 
87.46 
88.47 
89.13 


1.4 

1.4CM 
l.«61« 
1.4S80 


1. 

1.4577 

1.4577 

1.4574 

1.4565 


*  Of  deci-normal  soda  solution. 

During  the  months  from  July  to  October,  inclusive,  when  a  laj-ge 
mgyority  of  the  cows  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  milking  period, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  content  of  volatile  acids  in  the  butter,  the 
lowest  point  being  reached  in  October.  In  November,  when  20  cows 
calved,  a  sudden  increase  is  noticed.  When  the  mouths  during  which 
the  volatile  acids  were  low  and  during  which  they  were  high  are  each 
averaged,  a  connection  is  seen  between  the  content  of  volatile  and  of 
insoluble  acids,  the  latter  being  highest  when  the  volatile  acids  are 
low.  The  authors  believe  the  effects  of  the  period  of  lactation  on  the 
content  of  volatile  and  insoluble  fatty  acids  in  the  butter  are  plainly 
visible,  and  that  the  results  confirm  tlieir  i)revious  observations.  The 
highest  index  of  refraction  falls  in  the  months  when  the  volatile  acids 
are  lowest  (September  and  October).  No  increase  in  volatile  acids 
seems  traceable  to  the  effect  of  the  change  from  stall  feeding  to  pas- 
turage. 

Eeference  is  made  to  Swaving's  observations  on  Holland  butter,* 
from  which  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  formation  of  volatile 
fatty  acids  is  dependent  on  the  food  as  well  as  on  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion, and  that  these  acids  increase  or  are  maintained  at  a  high  point 
with  the  beginning  of  the  pasturage  season  and  of  a  new  period  of 
lactation.  The  authors  hold  that  the  data  presented  by  Swaving"  do 
not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  volatile  acids  are  affected  by  the  food. 

The  final  conclusions  from  the  studies  are  that  (1)  the  content  of 
volatile  fatty  acids  in  butter  fat  is  dependent  upon  the  stage  of  lacta- 
tion and  is  not  affected  by  the  food.  With  the  advance  of  the  milking 
period  these  acids  gradually  diminish.  (2)  As  a  rule  a  lower  content 
of  volatile  acids  is  accompanied  by  a  higher  percentage  of  insoluble 
acids  and  the  latter  by  an  increased  index  of  refraction.  (3)  Some  but- 
ters are  characterized  by  a  low  amount  of  volatile  fatty  acids.    The 

•Landw.  Vera*  Stat.,  39,  pp.  127-141  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  126). 
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cause  of  this  is  far  from  being  clear.    (4)  In  consequence  of  the  low 
content  of  volatile  acids  which  may  occur  in  true  butter  their  deter- 
mination alone  is  insufficient  in  butter  inspection.    Determinations  of 
the  insoluble  acids  and  the  index  of  refraction  are  recommended. — e.  w.  A. 

On  the  proportion  of  water  in  bntter,  A.  H.  Allen  {Analystj 
1892^  pp.  107-109). — "A  good  deal  of  interest  is  attached  at  prcsoiit  to 
the  proportion  of  water  which  may  be  properly  contained  in  butter  iu 
consequence  of  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  market  of  butt^^rs  coit- 
taining  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  water.''  In  1877  the  author: 
noticed  19.83,  22.24,  and  25  -per  cent  of  water  in  three  samples  of  sus- 
I)ected  butter  submitted  to  him  for  analysis.  Eecently  he  has  found', 
over  20  per  cent  of  water  in  several  cases,  one  sample  containing  29  per- 
cent. These  were  regarded  as  adulterated  with  water.  Dr.  Bell  is; 
quoted  as  stating  in  his  work  on  food  that  "a  greater  amount  of  water- 
in  butter  than  12  per  cent  is  unnecessary,  so  far  as  attaining  a  good' 
appearance  is  concerned,  and  anything  over  16  per  cent  is  injurious  tO) 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  butter."  More  recently  he  gives  the  maxi- 
mum for  water  at  "about  18  per  cent."  In  1875  the  Society  of  Public. 
Analysts  proposed  and  adopted  as  a  standard  for  butter  80  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  leaving  20  per  cent  for  water,  salt,  and  curd.  This  the; 
author  regards  as  "a  perfectly  proper  limit." 

The  author  describes  his  method  of  determining  water  in  butter  as 
follows : 

I  find  the  proportion  of  water  in  butter  to  be  most  conveniently  determinod  by 
placing  5  grams  of  the  sample  in  a  small  tared  beaker  and  exposing  it  in  an  air  bath 
to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  110^  C,  uutU  no  more  globules  of  water  can  be  ob- 
served on  looking  at  the  beaker  ftom  below.  Generally  the  water  can  be  completely 
expelled  in  about  one  hour.  The  curd  and  salt  can  be  subsequently  determined  in 
the  same  quantity.  After  evaporating  the  water  the  fat  is  remelted  and  filtered  into 
a  small  beaker  kept  in  the  water  oven.  The  residual  matter  is  rinsed  onto  the  filter 
with  redistilled  petroleum  spirit  and  washed  with  petroleum  spirit  until  free  from 
fat.  The  filter  is  then  dried  at  1(XF  C,  and  the  contents  scraped  off  and  weighed. 
After  weighing,  the  residue,  which  represents  the  curd  and  salt  of  the  butter,  may 
be  examined  under  the  microscope  for  starch,  ceUular  tissue,  etc.,  and  then,  if  de- 
sired, treated  with  cold  water,  and  the  solution  further  examined  or  titrated  with 
standard  silver  solution  to  estimate  the  salt.  Usually,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to 
ignite  the  residue  in  porcelain  at  a  low  temperature  and  regard  the  non-volatile 
matter  as  salt  and  the  combustible  as  curd. 

Some  butters  are  far  from  being  homogeneous,  and  when  possible  it  is  preferable 
to  work  on  25  to  50  grams  rather  than  on  smaller  quantities. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  above  paper,  Mr. 
Hehner  said  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  reason  why  butter  should 
contain  more  than  13  per  cent  of  water.  When  the  percentage  of  water 
rose  above  15  it  was  either  culpably  added  or  negligently  left  in,  and 
the  excess  was  not  only  detrimental  to  the  public  but  to  the  butter  mer- 
chants themselves.  He  had  been  told  by  a  merchant  that  in  a  con- 
sigmnent  from  a  particular  farmer,  out  of  every  hundredweight  of  butter 
he  lost  from  3  to  4  ]K)unds  in  transit,  while  in  ordinary  butters  the  loss 
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was  only  from  one  third  to  one  half  a  pound.  On  analyzing  a  sample  of 
the  butter  referred  to,  it  was  found  to  contain  18.8  per  cent  of  what  the 
Irish  inspectors  would  call  "  undissolved  water." 

Mr.  Stokes  claimed  that  under  the  microscope  it  could  readily  be  seen 
whether  a  sample  contained  margarine  or  whether  it  contained  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  water.  He  took  the  butter  ju^t  as  it  came  to  him  and 
scraped  a  large  surface  clear.  He  then  took  a  thin  layer  below  this  and 
placed  it  on  an  ordinary  microscope  slide;  over  that  he  placed  a  micro- 
scopic cover  glass,  and  pressed  this  down  so  that  the  butter  formed  a 
thin  wedge.  He  now  crossed  the  polarizing  prisms  so  that  the  field  of 
view  was  absolutely  dark.  On  placing  the  slide  between  the  prisms,  if 
there  was  a  trace  of  butterine  or  margarine,  say  within  10  per  cent,  at 
once  a  glimpse  of  light  came  through.  Badly  constructed  polariscopes 
let  light  pass  without  interposing  an  object  and  are  useless  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  the  case  of  a  genuine  butter  there  was  no  illumination  at  alL 
He  had  never  once  found  this  system  to  fail.  ]S'o  selenite  should  be 
used  since  its  results  are  often  delusive.  He  relied  solely  on  the  micro- 
scopic examination  in  inspecting  butters. 

Objections  were  raised  to  relying  exclusively  on  any  single  test  of  the 
purity  of  butter. — w.  H.  B. 

The  detection  of  margarine  in  bntter,  H.  Bodewald  {Land.  Vers. 
8tat^  40,  pp.  264-^5). — ^The  author  points  out  that  while  butter  differs 
from  margarine  in  chemical  composition  the  difference  is  a  quantitative 
rather  than  a  qualitative  one,  for  margarine  gives  all  the  qualitative 
reactions  known  to  butter.  Thus  margarine  as  well  as  butter  con- 
tains volatile  and  insoluble  fatty  acids,  absorbs  iodine,  and  refracts  the 
plane  of  light.  To  make  use  of  these  reactions  in  judging  of  the  purity 
of  butter,  the  maximum  and  minimum  numbers  for  absolutely  pure 
butter  must  be  worked  out.  In  this  connection  he  refers  to  the  valua- 
ble contributions  of  Schrodt  and  Henzhold.*  Using  these  figures  as 
standards,  a  comparison  with  them  of  the  figures  found  for  any  sample 
of  butter  will  furnish  indications  which  will  enable  the  chemist  to  judge 
of  its  purity;  but  however  firmly  convinced  the  chemist  may  be  that 
the  sample  is  adulterated  with  margarine,  with  the  present  data  and 
methods  absolute  certainty  on  that  point  can  not  be  had.  Further  in- 
vestigations may  give  new  maximum  and  minimum  values.  In  other 
cases  the  chemist  may  feel  convinced  that  the  sample  is  an  adulterated 
article,  although  the  fatty  acids,  iodine  number,  and  index  of  refrac- 
tion are  all  within  the  range  found  for  pure  butter.  It  is  impossible  in 
such  and  similar  cases  to  fix  upon  the  probability  of  adulteration  by  a 
mere  comparison  of  the  values  found  with  the  maxima  and  minima. 
The  author  proposes  a  method  by  which  the  degree  of  probability  of 
adulteration  is  calculated  and  expressed  numerically,  the  degree  being 
always  a  fraction  of  one.  The  data  required  are,  (1)  the  volatile  fatty 
acids,  expressed  in  c.  c.  of  deci-normal  sodium  hydrate;  (2)  the  insoluble 


*Laudw.  Vers.  Stat., 38, p.  349. 
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fatty  acids,  expressed  in  per  ceut  by  weight;  (3)  the  iodine  number,  i.  e., 
the  grams  of  iodine  absorbed  by  100  grams  of  fat;  and  (4)  the  index  of 
refraction  determined  by  the  Abb^  refractometer  at  22^  0.  The  author 
uses  as  standards  the  average  values  found  by  Schrodt  and  Henzhold 
in  their  examinations  of  105  samples  of  butter,  that  is,  volatile  fatty 
acids  29.59  c.  c,  insoluble  fatty  acids  87.88  per  cent,  iodine  number 
35.39,  and  refractive  index  1.4592.  The  "probability  of  adulteration" 
is  calculated  by  means  of  the  method  of  least  squares. — ^e.  w.  a. 

Behavior  of  butter  and  marg^arin  towards  coloring  matters,  M. 
Wbilandt  {Milch  Ztg.^  1892 j  pp.  238-241).— TliQ  coloring  stuflfs  employed 
were  indigo,  aniline,  picric  acid,  eosin,  fuchsine,  and  methylene  blue,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  reaction  for  detecting  the  presence  of  small  admix- 
tures of  margarin  in  butter.  The  method  of  procedure  was  to  add  a 
small  quantity  of  the  coloring  matter  to  the  melted  and  filtered  fat  (pure 
butter  or  margarin  or  mixtures  of  the  two)  while  still  hot,  and  after 
filtering  and  allowing  to  stand  for  a  time,  to  observe  the  result  both  in 
respect  to  the  color  reaction  and  the  amount  of  coloring  matter  which 
bad  been  absorbed  by  the  fat.  The  reactions  which  gave  the  most 
promise  were  with  eosin  and  with  methylene  blue. 

With  eosin  pure  butter  gave  a  reddish-brown  color,  changing  to  dark 
orange  when  heated  and  filtered,  and  to  cherry  with  sodium  hydrate; 
the  solution  in  ether  was  dark  cherry-colored,  and  became  colorless 
when  much  ether  was  added,  but  the  cherry  color  was  reproduced  by 
sodium  hydrate.  Pure  margarin  was  dark  red  with  the  reagent,  but 
the  color  changed  to  "chamois"  on  standing  a  day,  and  became  straw- 
colored  when  heated  and  filtt^xed;  the  solution  in  ether  was  colorless, 
and  there  was  no  perceptible  reaction  with  sodium  hydrate.  Mixtures 
of  margarin  and  butter  were  distinguished  from  pure  butter,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  detect  as  small  an  admixture  as  5  per  cent  of  margarin 
with  anything  like  certainty.  This  reaction  is  to  receive  further  atten- 
tion in  the  hope  of  perfecting  it. 

With  methylene  blue,  pure  butter  gave  a  deep  {russisch)  green  when 
hot,  changing  to  a  light  bluish  green  on  cooling,  while  margarin  gave 
an  olive  when  hot,  changing  to  a  yellow  on  cooling.  The  difference  in 
color  is  said  to  be  very  marked.  Mixtures  of  butter  with  5  and  10  per 
cent  of  margarin,  respectively,  which  were  colored  with  methylen  blue, 
heated  for  a  few  minutes  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  then  thor- 
oughly shaken,  exhibited  the  following  colors  when  cold: 

Pure  butter bluish  green. 

Pare  butter  with  5  per  cent  margarin light  violet. 

Pure  butter  with  10  per  cent  margarin dark  violet. 

The  amount  of  methylene  blue  absorbed  by  butter  and  by  mixtures 
of  butter  and  margarin  was  determined.  This  was  done  in  two  ways: 
By  dissolving  the  coloring  matter  from  the  ether  solution  of  fat  with 
warm  water  and  weighing  the  extract,  and  by  oxidizing  the  sulphur  in 
the  methylene  blue  to  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  hot  nitric  acid  and  M^ 
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determining  the  siilplmrie  acid  with  barium  chloride.  By  the  first 
method  the  following  amounts  of  methylene  blue  were  found  to  be  dis- 
solved per  100  c.  c.  of  fat: 

Gram. 

Pui-e  butter 0.1480 

Pure  butter  with  5  per  cent  margariue 0. 0433 

Pure  butter  with  10  per  ceut  margarine 0. 0413 

Pure  butter  with  20  per  cent  margariue 0. 0373 

The  second  method  indicates  the  following  amounts  of  methylene  blue 
X)er  100  c.  c.  of  fat: 

Gram. 

Pure  margarine 0. 0954 

Pure  margarine 0. 0976 

Pure  butter 0.1097 

The  results  encourage  the  author  to  believe  that  from  either  the  color 
reaction  with  eosin  or  the  gravimetric  determination  of  the  methylene 
blue  absorbed  a  reliable  method  for  the  recognition  of  margariue  may 
be  worked  out. — e.  w.  a. 

CompoBition  of  overripe  cheese,  A.  Maggioba  (Arch.f.  Hygie-ne^ 
14,  pp.  216-224). — Microscoi)ic  and  chemical  studies  were  made  on  three 
samx)le8  oi^straehino  (Gorgonzola),  an  overripe  cheese  largely  consumed 
in  northern  Italy.  The  samjdes  represented  different  stages  of  over- 
ripeness.  Sample  No.  1  was  the  least  putrid  of  the  three.  It  was  soft 
and  lardy,  supported  an  extensive  growth  of  Peiiicillium  glati^^iifn,  and 
contained  a  few  maggots  and  a  grayish  soft  liquid  mass  in  the  pores. 
No.  2  was  very  much  changed,  and  had  become  nearly  an  amorphous 
mass,  viscous  in  places,  and  contained  large  numbers  of  maggots.  The 
taste  is  described  as  "caustic  but  not  uni)leasaiit."  No.  3  had  been 
l)laced  in  a  glass-stoppen^d  bottle  soon  after  becomingrii)e  and  kept  for 
about  seven  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  of  a  dark  yellow 
color,  soft,  viscous,  and  had  a  strong,  caustic  taste.  The  microscopic 
examinations  of  the  samples  showed  that  Jis  the  cheese  became  more 
overripe  the  number  of  fat  globules  diminished,  crystals  of  fatty  acids, 
leucin,  and  tyrosin  became  numerous,  and  the  number  of  bacteria,  in- 
sect eggs,  fungi,  etc.,  very  materially  increased.  Analysis  gave  the 
following  results : 

CompoHition  of  oven'ipe  cheese. 


Water 

Fat 

Tcital  iiitrn«;<'ii 

Albuminoid  nitn>^('ii.. 

Aiiii(l«'  iiitr(>«r«'ii 

Nitri»;;«ii  ms  Miiiiiionia. . 

Criulr  ]>r<)toiii 

AlbiiniinoidH 

('rude  umIi  (\vsh  Nu('1). 
Coiiimoit  Halt 


Sample 
Ko.  1. 


Per  cait. 

34.410 

37.  r»20 

4.  2X0 

2. 592 

3.011 

0.  677 

2fi. 750 

10.  200 

2.  743 

1.332 


Sample 
No.  2. 


Per  cent. 

32. 430 

34.080 

4.150 

1.273 

1.493 

1.264 

25.037 

7. 95ri 

5.  778 

0.090 


Sample 
No.  3. 


Per  cent. 

37.630 

36.190 

4.311 

0.580 

1-876 

1.««55 

26. 940 

.1.f!25 

9.545 

0.917 
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The  unusually  large  percentage  of  ash  in  samples  2  and  3  is  said  to 
be  due  to  an  artificial  rind  of  gypsum  used  to  preserve  the  form  of  the 
cheese.  The  decomposition  of  the  cheese  was  accompanied  by  a  forma- 
tion of  fatty  acids  from  the  fat  globules.  The  quantity  of  potassium 
hydrate  required  to  neutralize  these  acids  was,  No.  1,  29.01  c.  c. ;  No.  2, 
37  c.  c. ;  No.  3,  49.53  c.  c.  The  acid  number  of  a  sample  of  the  same 
kind  of  cheese  soon  after  making  was  1.7,  and  of  another  ripened  sam- 
ple 22.4.  While  the  total  nitrogen  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  three  sam- 
pler, the  form  in  which  it  is  present  varies  widely.  The  albuminoids  de- 
crease and  the  amides  and  ammonia  im;rease  as  the  cheese  ages,  large 
quantities  of  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  ammonium  salts  being  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  paracasein.  The  cheese*  loses  in  nutritive  properties  as 
overripening  progresses,  until  finally  it  may  become  Little  else  than  an 
aqueous  solution  of  fatty  acids  (free  or  saponified  by  ammonia),  leucin, 
tyrosin,  mineral  salts,  and  a  mass  of  bacteria  and  fungi  whose  pro- 
toplasm probably  furnishes  the  main  if  not  the  entire  amount  of  the 
albuminoids  found. 

At  the  close  of  the  article  the  author  describes  the  methods  of  analy- 
sis followed,  which  aro  those  ordinarily  employed  in  analysis  of  cheese. — 
E.  w.  A, 
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tHduatrie  ihdtigen  offentlichen  Chemiker  in  Salzhurg). — Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  52,  pp.  923 
024,  and  No.  54,  pp.  956,  957. 

Further  studies  on  the  alkaloids  of  barberry  ( Ueher  Berbenaalkaloide),  £. 
Si'HMiDT  and  C.  Link.— Jrcfc.  Pharm.,  2S0  {1892),  pp.  288-293;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg., 
1802;  Repert.,  p.  211. 

Investigations  on  the  proximate  composition  of  vegetable  tissues  {Recherchea 
aur  la  composition  immMiate  dea  tiaaua  vigitaiix),  G.  Bertrand. — Compt.  rend.,  114 
{1892),  No.  26,  pp.  1492-1494. 

Occurrence  and  function  of  phloroglucin  in  plants  (Daa  Vorkommen  und  die 
JtoUe  dea  Phlorogludna  in  den  Pflanzen),  Th.  Waage. — Natunoiaa.  Rundach.,  6,  pp.  129, 
130;  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  6,  p.  426. 

The  plant  in  its  relations  to  iron  (Die  Pflanze  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zum  Eiaen), 
F.  F.  KfiSxuSKK.—Naturwiaa.  Rundsch.,  7,  pp.  369-372. 

The  solubility  of  calcium  oxalate  within  the  plant  (Zur  Loalichkeit  dea  oxalaau- 
ren  Kalka  in  der  Pflanze),  C.  Wehmer.— Lawrfw.  Vera.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  439- 
470. 

Distribution  and  state  of  iron  in  barley  {Distrihution  et  4tat  du  fer  dana  Vorge), 
P.  Petit.— Comp^.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  4,  pp.  246-248. 

On  the  recognition,  occurrence,  and  importance  of  diastatic  enzymes  in 
plants  (Ueher  den  Nachtveia,  daa  Vorkommen,  und  die  Bedeutung  dea  diaatatiachen  En- 
»yma  in  den  Pflanzen),  J.  Wortmann.— ^o^  Ztg.,  48,  p.  581;  aha.  in  Vierteljahreaach. 
Chem.  Ndhrunga-  u.  Genuaemtl.,  1892,  Heft  U  p.  72. 

Contributions  to  the  morphology  of  the  nitrifying  organisms,  Winogradsky.— 
Arch,  deacience  hiol.  de  St.  PiUrahourg,  1802,  p.  87;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  Repert.,  p. 
215. 

Denitrification  by  bacteria,  E.  Giltay  and  H.  Aberson. — Arch,  n^erlandaiae^  dea 
•c  eiactea  et  naturellea,  25,  p.  341;  aha.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  IT,  p.  223. 
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Fixation  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  on  atra'w  ( Fixation  de  Vazole  amm<muical  sur  la 
pailU),  De  YoG\j^z.—Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  Xo.  1,  pp.  -25,  26. 

The  hydrolytic  functions  of  yeast,  1,  J.  O'S ulli v an.— Proc.  Chem.  Soc;  afw.  tii 
Chem.  News,  65  {1892),  p.  308. 

On  the  presence  and  nature  of  the  phylacogenous  substances  in  ordinary 
liquid  cultures  of  Bacillus  anthracis  {Sur  la  presence  et  la  nature  de  la  nuhstanre 
phyltLcogenedans  les  cultures  liquides  ordinaires  du  Bacillus  anthracis),  Arloing. — Compt. 
rend.,  114  {1892),  No.  26,  pp.  1521-1523. 

The  influence  of  mineral  filters  on  liquids  containing  substances  derived 
from  microbes  {De  Vinfluence  des  filtres  mineraurX  Hur  les  liquidcs  contenant  des  sub- 
stances Worigine  microhienne),  Arloing. — Compt.  rend.,  114  {1892),  No.  25,  pp.  14.65- 
1457, 

Antiseptic  properties  of  formic  aldehyde,  A.Trillat. — Compt,  rend.,  114  (18!>2), 
pp.  1278-1281;  abs.  in  Chem,  Centralbl,  1892,  II,  p.  224. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  water  {Die  hacteriologisch^  Wasserunt€rsuchvng)i 
M.  Dahmex.— C/<<?/u.  Ztg,,  1892,  No.  49,  p.  61;  abn.  in  Chem.  News,  66,  pp.  13, 14. 

A  ne'W  bacillus  in  rain  "water  (Sur  un  noureau  bacille  irouv6  dans  Veau  de  pluie), 
A.  B.  Griffiths.— /?«/.  Soc.    Chim.  de  Paris,  7-8  {1892),  aer.  3,  No.  11,  pp.33i-334. 

The  effects  of  frost  and  dryness  on  the  harvests  of  this  year,  and  some  of 
the  means  taken  to  combat  the  evil  {Des  effetH  de  la  geUe  et  de  la  shdieresse  sur  les 
ricoltes  de  cetie  ann/e,  et  des  moyens  ientds  pour  combatire  le  mal),  Chambrelrnt. — 
Compt.  rend,,  115  {1892),  No.  2,  pp.  92-96. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  mineral  waters,  their  alumina  content  {Contri- 
butions d>  Vdtuxle  des  eaux  minerals,  sur  Valumine  contenue  dans  ces  eaux),  F.  Parmrn- 
TiKK.^CompLrend.,  115  {1892),  No.  2,  pp.125,  126. 

The  evaporation  of  moisture  from  a  free  water  surface  and  from  soil  satu- 
rated with  water  (  Ueber  die  Verddmpfung  von  einer  Wasseroberfldohe  und  ron  na^sem 
Mrdreich),  A.  Batelli. — II  nuovo  Ciment^,  28,  p.  247;  abs.  in  Forsch,  Geb.  agr.  Physik,  14, 
p.  270,  and  Ceniralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  7,  p.  433. 

Drainage  of  the  plain  of  G-ennevilliers  (Seine)  {Le  drainage  de  laplaine  de  Gem- 
nevilliers),  F.  Launay.— ^nw.  Agron.,  18  {1892),  No.  7,  pp.  321^^32. 

Analyses  of  soils  and  fertilizers  {Analyses  de  substances  int&essant  Vagricul- 
ture). — Bui.  Sia.  Agron.  d  Gembloux,  No.  50,  pp.  7-9. 

Phosphoric  acid  and  lime  in  the  agricultural  soils  of  east  Prussia  ( Ueber  den 
Phosplwrsdure-u.  Kalkgehalt  der  oslpreusHischen  Ackcrcrden),  KOhlkr. — Konigsb.  land-  u. 
forstw.  Ztg.,  1891,  No.  52;  abs,  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  5,  pp.  295-298, 

An  experiment  in  soil  inoculation  for  horse  beans  and  peas,  using  soil  from 
various  sources  {Ein  Versuch  mit  Impferden  verschiedencr  Herkunft  auf  Naturboden 
bei  Pferdebohnen  und  Erbsen),  Salfeld.— />eM/.  landw.  Presse,  1892,  No.  61,  pp.  647,  648. 

Investigations  on  the  determination  of  the  manurial  requirements  of  soils 
by  means  of  plant  analysis,  II  {Untersuchungen  ilber  die  Fcststellung  des  Dunger- 
bediirfnisaes  der  Ackerboden  durck  die  Pflanzenanalyse,  II),  A.  Helmkampf. — Joum, 
Landw.,  40,  Heft  2,  pp.  113-183. 

On  the  question  of  the  action  of  manures  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  {Zur 
Frage  iiber  die  Wirkung  der  Dungaloffe  auf  die  Ertragsfdhigkeit  des  Bodens),  Trl'cha- 
NOW8KY. — Deut.  landw.  liundachau,  1891,  No.  30;  abs.  in  Centralbl.  agr,  Chem.,  SI, 
Heft  5,  pp.  299-302. 

Norwegian  field  experiments  on  the  manurial  value  of  superphosphate  and 
Thomas  slag  {Norwegische  FeUlversuehe  iiber  den  Diingerwert  des  Superphosphates  und 
des  Thomasphosj)hatea). — Norsk  Landmandablad,  8  and  9;  abs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem,, 
21,  Heft  7,  p,  448. 

On  green  manuring  {Zur  GriindUngung),  Sciiultz-Lupitz. — Deut,  landw.  Presse, 
1892,  No.  60,  p.  639. 

The  present  status  of  the  nitrogen  question  ( Veber  den  gegenwariigen  Stand  der 
Stickstofffrage),  J.  IIanamann.— Oc«<tTr.  landw.  Centralbl.,  1  {1892),  Heft  4,  pp.  15, 
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On  reverted  phosphoric  acid  (Ueher  zuriickgegangene  Ph^sphorsanve),  J.  Stok- 
isAi^A.—OeHterr.  landw.  Centralbl.,  1  (1S9J),  Heft  i,  pp.  7-10. 

On  natural  phosphates,  J.  L.  Wills.— CAew.  News^  66  {1892)^  pp.  2S,  ^9,  45-47 
and  0'5~S7. 

The  cheapest  means  of  preserving  the  nitrogen  in  barnyard  manure  {Die  hil- 
liffste  Art  der  Stickstofferhaltung  beim  StaUdUnger)^  P.  MOhrlin. —  Wurtt,  Wochenhl, 
/.audir.y  ISO 2,  No.  27 ,  pp,  S.V,  S3S. 

Is  superphosphate-gypsum  the  only  material  which  can  be  used  for  prevent- 
ion the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  barnyard  maniu-e  ?  {Int  Superphosphatgyps  das  ein- 
^ige  brauchhare  Conaervirungsmittel  fur  den  SUckstoff  des  StaJldUngersf), — Landw.  Ann. 
meek.  pat.  Ver.,  1S92,  Ko.  28,  pp.  224,  225. 

experiment  on  applying  nitrogen  to  winter  wheat  (Versuch  Ubcr  die  Amren- 
dung  rou  Stickstoff  zu  JVintenceizen),  E.  Mack. — Mitt.  I'er.  znr  Ford,  landw.  Versuehe- 
trenniH  in  Oenterr.j  1891,  p.  Ill;  ahs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  (■hem..  21,  If  eft  5,  pp.  ,102,303, 

Culture  ezpenments  with  and  analyses  of  barley  ((iertiten-Culturverauche  und 
Gerfften-Unterauchungen),  J.  Hanamann.— 0(«fen'.  landw.  Centralbl.,  1  {1892),  Heft  2, 
pp.  20. 

Studies  on  the  ripening  of  barley  ( Inteisuchungen  ilber  die  BeifungaverMltniese 
der  Ger8te),  C.  KRAVS.—Zeitsck.  landw.  Ver.  Bayern,  1892,  pp.  219-240. 

Study  on  the  after-ripening  of  wheat  as  affecting  its  germination  ( Ueber  die 
Torgdnge  bei  der  Nachreife  ron  Weizen),  E.  Hottkr. — Landw.  Vtrs.  Stat.,  40,  Heft 6  and 

6,  pp.  350-364. 

Studies  on  Hungarian  maize  ( UnterHuchung&n  ron  ungarischen  Maisgattungen),  J. 
Szii-ACJYI.— CAew.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  49,  p.  80S. 

Culture  experiments  with  fodder  beets  {Anbauversuche  mit  liunkelriiben),  O. 
Tnscu.— Landw.  r«-«.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  471-479. 

On  the  relation  of  the  fat  content  of  sugar  beet  seed  to  the  sugar  content  of 
the  beets  grown  from  the  same  ( Ueber  die  Beziehnng  den  Fettgehaltea  der  liubenna- 
men  zu  der  Zuokerhaltigkcit  der  aus  dieaen  Samen  gezogenen  Biiben),  N.  Laskowsky. — 
Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  335-337, 

The  culture  and  treatment  of  tobacco  (  Ueber  den  Baa  und  die  Behandlung  des 
Tahaks),  J.  Nesslkr.— /^anrfic.  Vera.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and  6\  pp.  395-438. 

On  tobacco  seed  and  the  raising  of  young  plants  ( Ueber  Tabakaamen  und  An- 
gucht  der  Setzlinge),  E.  Beinlin({  and  J.  Beiirens.— ZianriiP.  Vera.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and 
0,  pp.  839S49. 

Effect  of  seed  potatoes  from  more  or  less  prolific  plants  on  the  yield  {FAnfiuaa 
der  Saatkartoffeln  von  mehr  oder  minder  fruchtbaren  Stauden  auf  die  Kartojfelertrdge), 
BrC MMER. —Deu/.  landw.  Rundach.,  1891,  p.  301;  aba.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft 

7,  p.  467. 

Analyses  of  healthy  and  diseased  sugar  cane  {Analyaen  von  geaundem  und 
krunkeni  Zuckerrohr),  A.  Stutzer. — Landw.  Vera.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  325-327. 

Investigations  on  the  needs  of  the  vine  {liecherchea  aur  lea  exigencea  de  la  vigne), 
A.  MV.STZ.—Compt.  rend.,  114  {1892),  No.  25,  pp.  1501-1504. 

Recent  experiments  in  combatting  potato  blight  {Nouvelles  expMencea  aur  leu 
moyena  de  cambattre  la  maladie  de  lapomme  de  terre). — Bui.  Sta.  Agron.  d  Geinbloux,  No. 
50,  pp.  6. 

Bacteriological  investigation  of  the  wet  rot  of  potatoes  ( BakteHologiache  Un- 
ierauchungeih  iiber  die  Naaafdule  der  Eartoffelknollen),  E.  Kramer. — Oeaterr.  landi:\ 
Centralbl.,  1  {1892),  Heft  1,  pp.  11-26. 

The  CaUfomia  vine  disease  (Plasmodiophora  californica)  {Sur  la  maladie 
calif ornie,  maladie  de  la  rigne  cauaee  par  le  Plaamodiophora  californica),  P.  Via  la 
and  G.  Savageau.— ^'o»lp^  rend.,  115  {1892),  pp.  07-69. 

On  the  brown  blight  of  the  vine  {Sur  la  brnnisnure,  maladie  de  la  vignc  cauaee  par 
le  Plaamodiophora  vitia),  P.  Viala  aii<l  C.  Savagkau. — Compt.  rend.,  114  (1892),  No. 
26,  pp.  1558-1560. 

A  simple  method  for  approximately  determining  the  extent  of  adulteration 
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of  peanut  cake  and  peanut  meal  (  Ueher  ein  einf aches  l^Tfahren,  Ver/aUckungen  rem 
Erdnuaakuchen  und  Erdnussmehlen  annahernd  quantitatir  zu  besiimmen),  L.  Hiltner. — 
Landw.  Vers.  Stat.y  40,  Uefi  5  and  6,  pp.  S51-S55. 

Decrease  in  value  of  oil  cake  by  overheating  {Nachiceis  Hner  Wericermindenmg 
der  Oelkucheus  durch  zu  siarke  Erkiizung),  A.  Stutzer. — Landw.  Vers.  Stat,,  40,  Befi 
5  and  6,  pp.  323 j  324. 

la  raw  meat  more  rapidly  digested  than  cooked  meat?  (JTird  rohe»  Flmrk 
schneller  verdant  als  gekochtest)  A.  Stutzer. — Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  6  and  6,  pp. 
3-Sl,  322. 

Relative  feeding  value  of  grass  cut  at  diflferent  periods  of  growth,  M.  J.  Sut- 
ton and  J.  A.  Voelcker. — Jour.  Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Soc,  2,  ser.  4. 

Six  years  of  experience  with  silage  (Sechsjdhrige  Erfahrungen  iiher  GrUnprestfui- 
ter),  Freihkrrn  Pergler  von  Pkrglas-Hof.-— Deu^  Landw.  Presse,  1892,  No.  51,  p. 
661. 

Difference  in  the  nutritive  effect  of  raw  and  cooked  milk  ( Veher  den  Untar- 
schied  der  Ndhrwirkung  roher  und  gekochter  J/t/r/j),  Wasileff-Petersburg. — Molkerei 
Ztg.,  1892,  No.  7 ;  ahs.  in  Vierteljahressch.  Chem.  Nahrungs-  «.  Genussmtl.,  1892,  Heft  1, 
p.  9. 

Behavior  of  sterilized  milk  to  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach  (  ferhaltcn 
sterilisirter  Milch  zum  Magensafte),  Eixenberger  and  H ofmeister. —Afottcrei  Ztg., 
1892,  No.  G;  ahs.  in  Vierieljahren»ch.  Chem.  Nah rungs-  u.  Genussmtl.,  1892,  Heft  1,  p.  9. 

Effect  on  live  weight  and  general  health  of  cows  and  on  quantity  and  quality 
of  milk  of  providing  automatic  watering  troughs  in  stalls,  allowing  cows  to 
drink  at  will  (Vtrsuche  iiher  die  Wirkung  automatischer  Triiuken),  Backhaus. — Milch 
Ztg.,  1892,  No.  SO,  pp.  fiOf^'tlS. 

Feeding  trials  with  "aleuronat  ^^ {Fiitierungs-Versuohe  mit  Aleuronat),  C.  KuR- 
NATH.— Of/»/«T.  landtv,  Ceniralhh,  1  (1892),  Heft  o,  pp.  12. 

Feeding  experiments  at  experiment  stations  in  North  America  {Nordameri- 
cauische  Versuchs-Siationen  Fiitt( rungs- Ver such e),  M.  Wilckens. — Jour.  Landw.,  40, 
Heft  2,  pp.  185-212. 

Nutrition  with  carbohydrates  and  meat  or  with  carbohydrates  alone  {Die 
Emdhrung  mit  Kohlenhydratcn  und  Fleisch  oder  auch  mit  Kohlenhydraten  allcin),  E. 
VFhi^GKR.—rflUger's  Arch.,  52,  pp.  239-322;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centralhl.,  1892,  JI,  No.  2, 
p.  90. 

Effect  of  different  food  on  the  water  content  of  the  organs  and  on  the  hemo- 
globin content  of  the  blood  (  Ueher  den  Einfluss  verschiedencr  Nahrungsmittel  aufden 
Wassergehalt  der  Organe  und  den  Hamoglohingehalt  des  Blutes),  C.  VoiT. — Sitzungsher. 
math,  physikal.  CI.  Akad.  Wissensi^t.  zu  Miinchen,  1892,21;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  Be- 
pert.,  p.  213. 

Excretion  of  nitrogen  in  urine  {Ausscheidung  des  Stickstoffs  im  Ham),  Gumlich. — 
DuBois-Bayviond  Arch.  Physiol.,  1892,  pp.  164-lOG;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centralhl.,  1892,  JI, 
No.  2,  p.  95. 

In  what  form  does  phosphoric  acid  appear  in  urine  ?  P.  Carles. — Jour.  Pharm, 
et  Chim.,  ser.  5,  25,  pp.  497-499;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centralhl.,  1892,  I  J,  No.  2,  p.  88. 

Bees  and  apiculture  (Veher die  Bieneund  deren  Zucht),  E. Rathlef. — Bait.  Woch- 
ensvh.  Landw.,  etc.,  1892,  No.  28,  pp.  401-411;  No.  31,  pp.  441-445,  and  No.  31,  pp.  441-446. 

On  the  secretion  of  milk  and  the  observations  made  at  Kleinhof-Tapiau 
(Ueher  Milchahsonderung  und  die  in  Kleinhof-Tapiau  gemachten  Beohachtungen),W. 
Fleischmann. — Konigs.  land-  u.forstw.  Ztg,;  ahs.  in  Landw.  Ann.meckl.  pat.  Ver.,lS92, 
No.  24,  pp.  191-194,  and  No.  25,  pp.  200-203. 

Estimation  of  the  productiveness  of  cows  ( Ueher  Ermitielung  der  LetstungsfSkig^ 
keit  der  MUchkuh),  Backhaus-GOttingen.— Dew/,  landw.  Presse,  1892,  No.  48,  pp.  519, 
520,  and  No.  51,  pp.  552,  553. 

Paying  for  milk  on  the  basis  of  its  fat  content,  and  the  calculation  connected 
^^here-with  (Einiyes  iiher  Besahluny  der  Milch  nach  Fettgchalt  und  die  sick  daran  on- 
liessenden  Bertchnungen),  W.  Mund. — Molkerti  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  S9, pp.  345,  346. 
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Causes  w^hich  effect  the  raising  of  cream  (Einige  Ursachen  die  das  Aufnteigen  des 
liahnirn  revdndem),  LiRBiG. — Molkerei  Zig,,  1S9S,  No,  2;  ah»,in  Vierteljahressvh,  Chem, 
Xahruugn-  u,  GenussmtLy  1892,  Heft  lypp,  7-9. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Italy  (Das  Molkereiioesen  in  Italien),  A.  Nkntwig-Glatz.— 
AlBlkerei  Ztg.y  1892,  JVb.  31,  pp,  S7S,  S74;  No.  32,  pp.  387,  588;  and  No.  33,  pp.  401,  402. 

A  study  of  the  constitution  of  milk— is  it  acid  or  alkaline?  (^tude  sur  la  cour 
MfitHtion  du  lait,  le  lait  est-il  aeide  on  aloalinf),  L.  Van  din. — Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris, 
7-S  {1892),  ser.  3,  No.  14,  pp.  483-492. 

Killing  the  pathogenic  bacteria  in  milk  by  electricity,  Dubousquet-Labor- 
I>KKIK.— J6».  in  Milch  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  28,  p.  473. 

Analyses  of  English  cheeses,  A.  B.  Griffiths.— B«Z.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris,  7-8, 
ser.  3,  No.  10,  p.  282. 

Increase  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  in  Holland  {Die  Aushreiiung  der 
Margarin-Fabrikation). — Landw.  Ztg.  das  nordw.  Deutschland,  1891,  No.  20,  p.  81;  ahs. 
in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21.  Heft  5,  p.  429. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  some  milk  and  butter  defects,  C.  O.  Jknskn.— ;?f 
Bcretningfra  den  Kgl.  Veterin  og  Landhokojsk.  Lab.  f.  landiikonom.  ForsSg.  Kopenha- 
gen,  1891,  pp.  15-4S7 ;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl,  1892,  II,  No.  2,  p.  75. 

ZSarth  worms  and  tuberculosis  (  Vers  de  terreet  tvberculose),  Lortkl  and  Dkspkio- 
7<KH.^Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  1,  pp.  66,  67. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  microbes  causing  inflanmiation  of  mammary 
glands  of  cow^s  and  goats,  W.  Nkncki. — Arch,  de  scienc.  biolog.  de  VInst.  imp.  de 
mM.  espMm.  de  St.  Pdtersbourg,  1892,  p.  25;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892;  Repert.,  p.  214. 

Report  of  the  experiment  station  at  Rostocis,  Ghermany,  for  the  year  1891 
(  ThaligkeUsbericht  dcr  landw.  Versuchs-Station  fur  dasJahr  1891),  Heinrich. — Landw. 
Ann.  meek.  pat.  Ver.,  1892,  No.  26,  pp.  207-209. 
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California  Station. — Director  Hilgard  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year  from  Jnne  15,  1892,  and  E.  J.  Wickson  has  been  appointed  acting  director 
in  his  absence. 

Colorado  College  and  Station. — F.  A.  Hnntley,  B.  S.  A.,  assistant  agricnl- 
tnrist  at  the  college,  and  F.  L.  Watroiis,  superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Sub- 
station at  Rocky  Ford,  have  exchanged  positious. 

Connecticut  Storks  Station.— In  the  absence  of  W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.  D.,  director 
of  the  station,  C.  D.  Woods,  B.  S.,  will  be  acting  director.  E.  A.  Bailey,  assistant 
agriculturist,  and  H.  M.  Smith,  assistant  chemist  of  the  station,  have  resigned. 
S.  H.  Buel  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  farm  experiments. 

Florida  College  and  Station. — Under  a  new  organization  of  the  college  and 
station  the  members  of  the  station  staff,  with  the  exception  of  the  chemist,  are  to  be 
professors  of  their  respective  subjects  in  the  college.  The  direct-or  becomes  professor 
of  agriculture.  The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  station  staff:  Horti- 
culturist and  pomologist,  J.  N.  Whitner  vice  J.  K.  Fitzgerald;  chemist,  A.  A.  Per- 
sons vice  J.  M.  Pickell,  who  has  resigned  to  become  professor  of  chemistry  in  Ala- 
bama State  University. 

Georgia  Station. — The  experiment  in  cheese-making  at  tlie  station  with  a  view 
to  promoting  this  industry  in  Georgia  has  thus  far  been  very  successful.  A  tobacco 
barn  for  curing  by  the  Snow  wire  process  is  being  erected  at  the  station. 

Purdue  University,  Indiana.— In  a  special  bulletin  issued  May,  1892,  by  H.  A. 
Huston,  tabulated  analyses  of  143  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  ofl'ered  for  sale 
in  Indiana  are  given.  While  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  brands  on  the  market  during  1891,  the  estimated  sales  in  that  year  were  only 
26,750  tons  as  compared  with  29,000  in  1890. 

Oklahoma  Station. — The  board  of  regents  as  now  constituted  includes  Gov- 
ernor A.  J.  Seay,  Guthrie;  R.  J.  Barker,  Crescent;  A.  A.  Ewing,  Watonga;  J.  A. 
Wimberly,  Kingfisher;  J.Y*.  Lane,  Nomian;  T.  Little,  Chandler.  Additions  are  to 
be  made  to  the  laboratory  and  barn.    An  ample  water  supply  has  been  provided. 

Oregon  Station. — With  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  dairying  in  the  State  a 
model  dairy  is  t'O  be  est-ablished  on  the  station  farm. 

Virginia  Station. — R.  H.  Price,  B.  S.,  assistant  horticulturist,  has  resigned  to  bo- 
come  professor  of  horticulture  in  the  Texas  College  and  horticulturist  to  thesta-tion. 

Wyoming  College  and  Station.— E.  E.  Slosson,  M.  S.,  assistant  chemist,  has 
been  made  chemist  to  the  station  and  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  A  building  for  the  mechanical  department  will  be  erected  at  once,  and 
will  include  shops  for  woodwork  and  ironwork,  a  foundry,  engine  room,  drawing 
rooms,  testing  laboratories,  etc. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. — The  interest  which  has  been  shown  by  the  stock- 
men of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  disease  known  as  ''lumpy  jaw,"  or  that 
form  of  actinomycosis  which  appears  as  external  swellings  on  the  head,  renders  it 
desirable  that  a  preliminary  statement  should  be  made  concerning  the  treatment  of 
this  disease.  Until  recently  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary  profession 
that  a  cure  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  that  this  should  be 
performed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  in  order  to  insure  success. 
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111  March  last  an  important  contribntion  to  onr  knowledge  of  this  subject  was 
made  by  M.  Nocard  of  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School,  in  a  comnmnication  to  the 
French  Central  Society  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  He  showed  clearly  that  the  acti- 
nomycosis of  the  tongue^  a  disease  which  appears  to  be  qnite  common  in  Germany 
and  is  there  known  as  "  wooden  tongue,"  could  be  quickly  ftn<l  pennanently  cured 
by  the  administration^of  iodide  of  potassium.  M.  Nocard  calls  attention  to  the  suc- 
cess of  M.  Thomassen  of  Utrecht,  who  recommended  this  treatment  as  long  ago  as 
1885  and  who  has  since  treated  more  than  eighty  cases,  all  of  which  have  been 
cured.  A  French  veterinarian,  M.  Godbille,  has  treated  a  number  of  cases  with  the 
same  remedy,  all  of  which  have  been  cured.  M.  Nocard  also  gives  details  of  a  case 
which  was  cured  by  himself. 

All  of  the  cases  referred  to  were  of  actinomycosis  of  the  tongue,  and  no  one 
appears  to  have  attempted  the  cure  of  actinomycosis  of  the  jaw  until  this  was  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Norgaard,  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
He  selected  a  young  steer  in  April  last,  in  fair  condition,  which  had  a  tumor -on  the 
jaw  measuring  15^  inches  in  circumference,  and  from  which  a  dischiirge  had  already 
been  established.  This  animal  was  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  re- 
sult waa  a  complete  cure,  as  stated  in  the  reports  w^hich  were  recently  given  to  the 
press  at  the  time  the  animal  wa^  slaughtered  in  Chicago.  If  lumpy  jaw  can  be 
cured  so  easily  and  cheaply,  as  this  experiment  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  the 
treatment  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  cattle-raisers  of  the  country.  As  is  well 
known,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  steers  weekly  coming  to  our  niarket-s 
which  are  condemned  because  they  are  diseased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  animal  is  aifecte<l.  If  these  could  be  cheaply  and  readily  cured  by 
the  owners  it  would  prevent  the  loss  of  the  carcass  and  solve  all  the  troublesome 
questions  which  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  condemnation  of  such  animals. 

The  curability  of  the  disease  does  not  affect  the  principles  which  have  been 
adopted  in  inspecting  and  condemning  animals  affected  with  it.  This  Department 
has  never  considered  it  necessary  to  condemn  animals  affected  with  actinomycosis 
on  account  of  the  contagiousness  or  the  incurability  of  the  disease.  Such  condem- 
nations have  been  made  when  the  disease  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  affect  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  animal,  and  all  such  carcasses  would  be  condemned  whether 
the  disease  from  which  the  animal  suffered  was  contagious  or  not  or  whether  it 
was  curable  or  incurable. 

The  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium  consists  in  giving  full  doses  of  this  medi- 
cine once  or  twice  a  day  until  improvement  is  noticed,  when  the  dose  may  be  reduced 
or  given  le^s  frequently.  The  size  of  the  dose  should  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
weight  of  the  animal.  M.  Thomassen  gives  H  drams  of  iodide  of  potassium  daily,  in 
one  dose,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  until  improvement  is  noticed,  which  he  states 
is  always  within  eight  days.  Then  he  decreases  the  dose  to  1  dram.  The  animals 
do  well  under  this  treatment,  showing  only  the  ordinary  symptoms  which  follow  the 
use  of  iodide,  the  principal  oues  being  discharge  from  the  nose,  weeping  of  the  eyes, 
and  peeling  off  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  These  symptoms  need  cause  no 
uneasiness  as  they  never  result  in  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  health. 

M.  Godbille  has  given  as  much  as  4  drams  (half  an  ounce)  in  one  day  to  a  steer, 
decreasing  the  dose  half  a  dram  each  day  until  the  dose  was  1^  drams,  which  was 
maintained  until  the  twelfth  day  of  treatment,  when  the  steer  appeared  entirely 
cure<l. 

M.  Nocard  gave  the  first  day  1^  drams  in  one  dose  to  a  cow;  the  second  and  suc- 
ceeding days  a  dose  of  1  dram  in  the  morning  and  evening,  in  each  case  before  feed- 
ing.   This  treatment  was  con  tin  net!  for  ten  days,  when  the  animal  was  cured. 

Dr.  Norgaard  gave  21  drams  dissolved  in  water  once  a  day  for  three  days.  He 
then  omitted  the  medicine  for  a  day  or  two  and  continued  it  according  to  symptoms. 
These  examples  of  the  treatment,  as  it  has  been  successfully  ailministered  by  others, 
will  serve  as  a  sufficient  indication  for  those  who  wish  to  test  it. 
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Experiments  are  now  being  condncted  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Bnreau  of  Animal 
Indnstry  in  the  treatment  of  lumpy  jaw  with  this  remedy,  and  the  results  will  be 
published  a«  soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime  it  would  be  well  for  all  who  have 
animals  affected  with  this  disease  to  treat  them  according  to  this  method  and  report 
results  to  this  De}>artment. 

The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations. — The  executive  committee  of  the  Association  have  issued  a  call  for  the  sixth 
annual  convention,  to  be  held  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  commencing  Tuesday,  Nov- 
ember 15,  1892.  The  headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  The  program  for  the  sessions  and  other  particulars  are  to  be  announced 
later. 

Nova  Scotia. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  for  1891  con- 
tains accounts  of  field  experiments  on  the  farm  of  the  Provincial  School  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  included  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  potatoes,  grass,  and  barley; 
culture' experimente  with  potatoes,  oats,  clover,  and  grass;  feeding  experiments 
with  pigs  and  milch  cows ;  and  tests  of  varieties  of  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  and  corn. 

Berlin  University. — Prof.  Emil  Fischer  of  WUrzburg,  well  known  for  his  exten- 
sive contributions  to  the  chemistry  of  sugars,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity as  successor  to  Prof.  A.  W.  v.  Hofmann,  who  died  May  5. 

The  Association  of  German  Natural  Scientists  and  Physicians.— This 
Society  will  meet  this  year  at  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  September  12-16.  The  speakers 
in  the  section  on  agricultural  chemistry  and  agricultural  experimentation  thus  far 
announced  are,  Prof.  Liebscher  of  Gottingen,  a  contribution  to  the  nitrogen  ques- 
tion; Dr.  G.  Loges  of  the  Posen  Station,  on  sources  of  error  in  the  determination  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  the  molybdic  method;  and  Prof.  Maercker,  subject  not  an- 
nounced. 

The  chemistry  of  south  African  woods,  foods,  and  leguminous  plants, — 
Chemical  Xews  contains  a  notice  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  C.  F.  Juritz  of  the 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  Chemical  Constituents  of  Some  Colo- 
nial Food  Plants  and  Woods.  The  author  shows  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
albuminoid  constituents  of  plants,  these  being  relatively  more  abundant  in  the 
warm  than  in  the  cold  climates.  Plants  grown  in  the  warm  locality  of  Oudtshoom 
were  found  to  contain  more  albuminoids  than  those  grown  at  Stellenbosch,  and  the 
latter  in  turn  more  than  those  grown  in  Europe.  An  important  consideration  in 
comparing  South  African  plants  with  those  of  Europe  is  that  the  former  always 
contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  water,  and  consequently  a  relatively  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  valuable  constituents.  This  is  especially  prominent  in  the  case  of  prod- 
ucts used  for  feeding  stuffs.  As  regards  tannin,  none  of  the  African  woods  and 
barks  seem  to  equal  those  of  Australia,  though  they  excel  those  of  Europe ;  the 
richest,  the  bark  of  *'beukenhout,"  contains  15.96  per  cent  of  tannin. 

Manual  of  Bacteriology.  — Chemical  News  announces  that  a  manual  of  bacte- 
riology by  Dr.  A.  B.  GritTiths  is  soon  to  be  published.  It  will  be  essentially  a  manual 
for  the  laboratory  and  will  be  useful  to  chemists,  sanitarians,  agriculturists,  medical 
men,  brewers^  and  others.     It  will  be  illustrated  with  35  figures. 
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LIST  OF  POBIICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICDLTURE. 

JULY,  1892. 


Division  of  Statistics: 

Beport  No.  97  (new  series),  July,  1892. — Report  on  the  Area  of  Com,  Potatoes, 
and  Tobacco,  and  Condition  of  Growing  Crops. 
Office  of  Fiber  Investigations; 

Keport  No.  4. — A  Report  on  Flax  Culture  for  Fiber  in  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing Special  Reports  on  Flax  Culture  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Austria,  with 
Statements  Relative  to  the  Industry  in  Russia. 
Weather  Bureau: 

Bulletin  No.  2. — Notes  on  a  New  Method  for  the  Discussion  of  Magnetic  Obser- 
vations. 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  April,  1892. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  ni,  No.  11. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  9. — Milk  Fermentations  and  their  Relations  to  Dairying. 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  12,  June,  1892.— Organization  Lists  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  Agricultural  Schools  and  Colleges  in 
the  United  States. 
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LIST  OF  STATION  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OP  EIPERfflENT  mHONi 

JULY,  1892. 


Ganebrake  Agricultural  Expkkiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  15.  July,  1892.— Cattle-Feeding. 
Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  19,  May,  1892. — Manures  and  Houie  Principles  in  Farm  Manaring. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  op  California: 

Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report  for  1890. — Alkali  Lauds,  Irrigation,  and  Drain- 
age in  their  Mutual  Relatious. 
The  Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  17,  June,  1892.— Hand  Power  Cream  Separators. 
Georgia  Experiment  Station: 

Special  Bulletin  No.  17^,  July,  1892. — The  Air  and  the  Soil  in  their  Relations  to 
Agriculture. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Indiana: 

Bulletin  No.  40,  June,  1892. — The  Silo  and  Silage  in  Indiana. 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Fourth  Annual  Report,  1891. 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 

Bulletin  No.  17  (second  series). — Results  of  1891  Obtained  at  the  State  Station. 
Maine  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Annual  Report,  1891,  part  iv. 
Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  42,  June,  1892. — Feeding  Experiiuent-s  with  Milch  Cows. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College: 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  42,  Juno,  1892. 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 

Bulletin  No.  88,  July  8,  1892.— Analyses  of  Home  Mixtures  and  Incomplete  Fer- 
tilizers. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  New  Mexico: 

Bulletin  No.  7,  June,  1892. — Scale  Insects  in  Now  Mexico. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  42  (new  series),  May,  1892. — Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  :3«,  June,  1892.— The  Cultivated  Native  Plums  and  Cherries. 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  86a,  May  30,  1892. — Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Carolina, 
April,  1892. 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bullet  in  No.  6,  June,  1892.— The  Mustard  Family. 
Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  16,  May,  1892.— The  New  Fertilizer  Law  for  Rhode  Island;  Selling 
Price  of  Fertilizer  Stock;  Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  State  Inspec- 
tion, 1892;  Miscellaneous  Analyses. 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  31,  May,  1892.— Meteorology. 
Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No,  7;  July,  1692, — ^Insecticides. 
UO 
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Vol.  IV.  September,  1892.  No.  2. 


The  study  of  bacteria,  as  connected  not  only  with  the  science  of 
medicine  but  also  with  that  of  agriculture,  has  made  such  rapid  prog- 
ress and  such  surprising  results  have  already  been  attained  that  a 
tendency  has  naturally  developed  to  spread,  the  inquiries  beyond  theii 
legitimate  limit.  The  ease  with  which  bacteria  can  be  found,  especially 
in  the  diseased  tissues  of  animals  and  plants,  has  led  many  observers 
to  conclude  that  their  mere  presence  was  sufficient  to  establish  their 
causal  relation  to  the  disease.  Even  when  further  investigations  seemed 
necessary  to  establish  this  presumption  they  have  often  been  conducted 
without  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology,  as  at 
present  ascertained.  In  view  of  the  need  of  caution  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bacteriological  inquiries  along  the  lines  related  to  the  work 
of  our  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  following  suggestions,  fur- 
nished us  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell,  who  ha«  lately  made  special  studies 
in  bacteriology  in  Koch's  laboratory  in  Berlin  and  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  seem  timely  and  helpful. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  presence  of  microorganisms  in  the  dis- 
eased tissues  of  plants,  unsupported  by  further  experimental  proof,  does 
not  show  that  the  disease  in  question  is  of  bacterial  origin.  The  prob- 
abilities are  much  stronger  for  the  view  that  the  microorganisms  pres- 
ent are  only  saprophytic  in  their  nature.  They  are  present  as  organ- 
isms of  decomposition,  and  as  such  often  complete  the  dissolution  of 
the  tissue  which  has  been  set  up  first  by  other  causes.  Where  micro- 
organisms are  found  in  large  numbers  on  the  border  line  between  the 
sound  and  healthy  tissue  on  the  one  hand  and  the  diseased  on  the 
other,  there  is  a  i)ossibility  that  they  may  have  a  causal  relation  to 
the  diseased  condition;  but  even  here  further  proof  must  be  forthcom- 
ing before  the  bacterial  nature  of  the  disease  can  be  fully  recognized. 

Some  observers  have  gone  a  step  farther  and  have  transferred  bits 
of  diseased  tissue  containing  bacteria  from  affected  to  healthy  plants. 
If  the  disease  spread  to  any  extent  this  has  be«n  regarded  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  malady  was  of  a  bacterial  nature;  but  even  with  this 
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proof  there  is  no  more  than  a  i)robability  to  support  the  idea  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  action  of  microorganisms.  All  that  is  really  proven 
by  such  a  course  of  experimentation  is  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
malady.  The  cause  of  the  contagion  may  or  may  not  be  bacteriaL 
Where  bits  of  tissue  of  any  considerable  size  are  used  to  infect  healthy 
plants  it  is  possible  that  a  local  death  of  the  surrounding  tissue  may 
be  caused  by  the  transferred  metabolic  i)roduct8  of  the  organism  caus- 
ing the  malady  rather  than  to  the  action  of  the  organism  itself. 

The  proof  necessary  to  establish  the  causal  relation  between  a  specific 
bacterium  and  a  plant  disease  should  be  as  conclusive  and  thorough  iu 
all  respects  as  that  required  in  animal  pathology.  The  canons  forma- 
lated  by  Koch,  which  must  be  satisfactorily  answered  before  we  can  | 

say  positively  that  an  animal  disease  is  due  to  bacteria,  are  just  as  | 

applicable  in  the  realm  of  bacterial  plant  diseases. 

The  specific  bacterium  must  be  found  in  all  cases  of  the  disease;  it  j 

must  be  found  in  this  and  no  other  disease;  and  it  must  be  present  { 

in  the  tissues  iu  such  u  umbers  that  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
plant  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  micro- 
organism. To  answer  these  three  conditions  in  a  satisfactory  way  it 
is  necessary  to  subject  the  tissue  to  other  tests  besides  a  careful  mi- 
croscopic examination.  The  methods  of  staining,  so  useful  in  detect- 
ing bacteria  in  animal  tissue,  have  not  as  yet  been  perfected  in  relation 
to  vegetable  tissue;  so  microscopical  observation  alone  does  not  afford 
us  a  safe  means  of  differentiating  the  bacteria  from  the  tissue.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  isolate  the  cause  of  the  trouble  from  the  diseased 
tissue  itself  by  artificial  methods  of  cultivation.  Usually  this  is  not 
particularly  difficult,  although  a  certain  amount  of  experimentation 
must  first  be  made  before  we  can  select  the  most  favorable  substratum 
for  growth.  By  these  methods  of  isolation  we  are  able  to  separate  all 
the  various  forms  that  happen  to  be  in  the  diseased  tissue.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  specific  germ  of  the  disease  (supposing  it  to  be  of  a 
bacterial  nature)  are  usually  other  forms  that  play  only  a  secondary 
r61e.  The  prevalence  of  a  certain  form  will  usually  indicate  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  malady,  but  this  alone  is  insufficient.  It  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  original  position  of  the  bit  of  tissue  from  which  the 
cultures  are  made.  If  removed  from  the  older  portions  of  the  diseased 
tissue,  saprophytic  organisms  will  no  doubt  predominate.  If  bits  of 
tissue  are  taken  from  the  border  line  between  the  healthy  and  diseased 
parts,  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease  will  more  likely  be  found.  But 
one  link  of  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  the  most  important,  is  still 
wanting.  Having  isolated  the  various  forms  from  the  diseased  tissue, 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  a  series  of  inoculation  experiments  upon 
the  healthy  living  host.  The  conditions  of  the  experiment  should 
conform  as  closely  as  passible  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  host 
suffers  most  severely,  as  regards  age  of  plant,  atmospheric  conditions, 
etc    Only  when  we  have  been  able  to  produce  a  diseased  condition  of 
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oixr  host  plant  that  is  similar  to  the  disease  in  a  state  of  nature  can 
iwe  regard  our  chain  of  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  com- 
plete. 

Subjected  to  the  above  rules  we  would  find  our  list  of  so-called  bac- 
terial plant  diseases  much  diminished.  But  we  must  follow  rigid 
methods  if  we  are  to  make  any  real  advance  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 

The  conditions  under  which  bacteriological  work  has  to  be  carried 

on  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  science,  offer  great  encouragement  to  our 

stations  to  undertake  inquiries  in  these  lines.    It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 

XK>se  that  in  order  to  do  bacteriological  work  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 

elaborate  equipment  of  expensive  thermostat-s,  sterilizers,  and  other 

apparatus.    The  equipment  for  certain  lines  of  experimental  work  in 

pathological  inquiry  from  a  medical  standpoint  calls  for  more  accurately 

adjusted  Conditions  than  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  many  problems 

from  an  agricultural  standpoint.    Good  work  has  and  can  yet  be  done 

with  but  little  other  than  the  simplest  appliances,  and  it  may  be  safely 

asserted  that  the  expenses  of  an  equipment  for  excelletit  work  along 

these  lines  is  much  less  than  for  many  other  grades  of  experimental 

work. 

The  different  parts  of  this  new  field  have  as  yet  been  touched  only 
here  and  there,  and  much  work  of  a  general  nature  needs  to  be  done 
before  many  special  problems  can  be  intelligently  taken  up. 

To  do  this  the  general  principles  of  the  subject  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture need  to  be  more  thoroughly  developed,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  this.work  can  not  be  carried  out  by  our  stations  as  a  part 
of  their  purely  scientific  work. 

Medicine  has  taken  up  the  subject  largely  from  the  hygienic  stand- 
point and  outside  of  pathogenic  forms  little  has  been  done  on  the  gen- 
eral biology  of  microorganisms  since  the  death  of  De  Bary.  The  whole 
domain  of  the  physiology  of  bacteria  offers  numerous  problems  of  which 
we  know  as  yet  but  little.  This  work  of  general  biological  inquiry 
may  not  offer  directly  any  practical  results,  but  it  is  necessary  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  general  laws  which  govern  bacterial  life  should  be 
increased  before  we  can  intelligently  take  up  certain  special  problems. 
Besides  the  general  studies  on  the  biology  of  bacteria,  there  are  many 
special  problems  which  invite  investigation.  The  good  already  secured 
from  the  researches  on  the  bacterial  diseases  of  plants — researches 
which  had  their  origin  in  this  country — encourages  the  hope  that  with 
the  advance  of  knowledge  of  general  principles  and  the  discovery  and 
adoption  of  better  methods  results  of  even  wider  practical  application 
will  be  attained. 


The  history  of  the  researches  on  the  bacteria  of  milk  is  instructively 
presented  by  Dr.  Conn  in  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  9,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  may  be  found  on  page  201.    The  practical  results  already 
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attained  are  of  great  importance  to  the  dairy  indastry,  bat  a  carefal 
perusal  of  the  bulletin  will  show  numerous  problems  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  investigator.  The  chief  value  of  such  a  r^sum^  is,  after  aU, 
in  stimulating  further  inquiries.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
lines  of  work  relating  to  dairying,  our  stations  will  be  able  to  make  dis- 
coveries of  permanent  value.  Evidently  the  way  to  the  improvement 
of  the  methods  and  processes  of  the  dairy  is  along  the  line  of  scientific 
researches  which  deal  with  the  forces  which  escape  ordinary  observa- 
tion. Experimental  work  in  dairying  which  does  not  take  into  account 
the  ascertained  facts  concerning  the  bacteria  of  milk  and  its  products 
invites  failure  from  the  start. 


The  appropriation  bill  for  the  TJnited  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  carries  the  following 
general  items:  For  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  $80,500; 
for  the  extension  of  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products,  $10,000; 
for  rain-making  experiments,  $10,000;  for  the  collection  of  information 
regarding  methods  of  irrigation,  $6,000;  Division  of  Accounts  and 
Disbursements,  $19,100;  Division  of  Statistics,  $136,100,  of  which  $15,000 
is  for  maps  and  charts  illustrating  the  progress  of  rural  production  and 
crop  distribution,  and  for  special  investigations  of  the  agricultural  sta- 
tistics of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region;  Division  of  Botany,  $36,100; 
Division  of  Entomology,  $27,300,  of  which  $2,500  is  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  cotton  boll  worm;  Division  of  Economic  OTrnithology  and 
Mammalogy,  $24,860;  Division  of  Pomology,  $11,300;  Division  of  Mi- 
croscopy, $6,700;  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology,  $25,600;  Division 
of  Chemistry,  $36,500,  of  which  $12,500  is  for  the  continuance  of  inves- 
tigations of  the  adulteration  of  foods,  drugs,  and  liquors;  $20,000  is 
also  appropriated  for  experiments  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets^  cane, 
and  sorghum,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  Division  of  Forestry, 
$19,820;  Division  of  Records  and  Editing,  $6,300;  Division  of  Illus- 
trations, $19,000;  Division  of  Seeds,  $148,920;  document  and  folding 
room,  $10,460;  experimental  grounds  and  garden,  $31,000;  museum, 
$7,840;  fiber  investigations,  $5,000;  library,  $3,000;  furniture,  repairs, 
postage,  and  contingent  expenses,  $40,000;  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, $865,000,  including  $15,000  for  quarantine  stations;  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  $728,000,  including  $20,000  for  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations;  Weather  Bureau,  $898,595.50;  total,  $3,232,995.50. 

In  this  appropriation  bill  authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  copies  of  the  card  index  of  agricultural  literature 
prepared  by  this  Office,,  at  a  price  "covering  the  additional  expense 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  these  copies." 
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CONVENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIAL  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTS,  1892. 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Aasociation  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural Chemists  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  August  25,  20,  and  27.    Fifty-flve  chemist*  were  present. 

The  president,  Prof.  N.  T.  Lupton,  in  his  opening  address,  urged 
strict  conformity  to  the  official  methods  as  laid  down  at  each  conven- 
tion of  the  Association,  maintaining  that  the  discrepancies  observed  in 
analytical  results  could  in  many  cases  be  explained  by  departures  by 
individual  chemists  from  the  x>rescribed  methods  of  analysis.  These 
methods,  especially  those  for  the  determination  of  potash,  have  not 
escax>ed  criticism,  but,  as  the  work  of  the  Association  and  of  individual 
chemists  shows,  they  have  given  good  results,  and  changes  in  them  should 
be  made  only  after  careful  consideration  and  thorough  investigation. 
The  need  of  judicious  and  uniform  legislation,  particularly  as  regards 
fertihzer  inspection  in  the  different  States  where  at  present  conflicting 
and  in  many  cases  ineffective  laws  are  in  force,  was  pointed  out  and 
emphasized.  A  brief  review  of  the  more  important  scientific  investi- 
gations of  the  year  was  also  given.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  fixation 
of  free  nitrogen  by  plants  and  soils  and  the  formation  of  nitrates  from 
atmospheric  nitrogen  by  electrical  discharges  were  especially  referred 
to  as  pointing  toward  the  practical  utilization  of  a  vast  store  of  the 
most  expensive  element  of  plant  food  hitherto  considered  unavailable. 
The  development  of  the  phosphate  beds  of  the  South  was  also  discussed 
as  a  question  of  great  interest  to  the  agricultural  chemist. 

Dairy  products. — The  report  on  this  subject  was  submitted  by 
S.  M.  Babcock.  As  instructed  by  the  last  convention,  the  reporter 
planne<l  and  had  carried  out  a  series  of  comparative  tests  of  the  Leffihan 
and  Beam  soda-glycerine  and  the  ordinary  Reichert  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  volatile  acids  in  butter.  It  appeared  from  this  report,  as 
well  as  from  the  discussion  which  followed,  that  while  the  Leflfman 
and  Beam  method  with  careful  manipulation  would  give  results  closely 
concordant  with  tnose  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  (except  in  case 
of  rancid  butter  with  which  the  results  were  low),  yet  in  view  of  the 
fjEUst  that  slight  variations  in  manipulation,  as  for  instance,  in  time  of 
saponification,  might  cause  considerable  variation  in  results,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  for  the  present  to  recommend  it  simply  as  a  prelimi- 
nary test  and  to  wait  for  frirther  investigations  to  determine  its  true 
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value.  The  work  of  the  past  year  showed  with  considerable  ananimlty 
that  the  results  obtained  by  distilling  volatile  acids  through  block -tin 
condensers  were  not  always  reliable,  unless  unusual  precautions  were 
taken  to  cleanse  the  apparatus  before  use.  This  appeared  to  be  due  to 
the  reaction  of  the  products  of  distillation  on  the  tin.  It  was  therefore 
recommended,  and  the  recommendation  was  adopted,  that  only  glass  con- 
densers be  used  in  the  distillation  of  volatile  acids.  With  the  exception 
of  these  changes  the  methods  remain  the  same  as  those  adopted  at  the 
last  convention. 

In  cheese  analysis  the  reporter  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  uniform  samples.  His  recommendations  regarding  sampling 
and  methods  of  analysis,  which  were  adopted  as  provisional  methods 
for  the  coming  year,  were  as  follows: 

Sampling. — Where  iwssible  a  narrow  segment  of  the  cheese  is  t>aken, 
chopped  quite  fine,  with  care  to  avoid  evaporation  of  water,  and  the 
several  x>ortions  for  analysis  taken  from  the  mixed  mass.  In  other 
cases  a  plug  may  be  taken  with  a  cheese  tester  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  one  third  of  the  distance  from  the  edge  to  the  center  of  the 
cheese,  reaching  entirely  or  halfway  through  the  cheese.  It  is  advis- 
able to  take  plugs  in  this  manner  from  different  portions  of  the  cheese, 
split  them  lengthwise,  and  mix.  For  inspection  purposes  the  rind  may 
be  rejected. 

MoiMure.—I>ry  5  to  10  grams  in  thin  slices  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish  containing  a  little  freshly  ignited  asbestos  at  lOOo  C.  for  ten  hours, 
or  in  the  same  manner  over  sulphuric  acid  to  constant  weight. 

Ash. — Burn  the  dry  residue  thus  obtained  in  a  muffle  furnace  at  a 
low  red  heat. 

Fat — Grind  5  to  10  grams  of  the  sample  with  about  twice  its  weight 
of  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  and  extract  with  anhydrous  ether  for 
fifteen  hours. 

Casein. — Determine  nitrogen  in  2  grams  of  the  substance  by  the 
Kjeldahl  method  and  multiply  the  result  by  6.25  for  casein. 

The  reporter  on  methods  of  analysis  of  cheese  for  the  coming  year 
was  instructed  to  make  comparative  tests  of  drying  the  cheese  and  the 
ether  extract  in  air  and  in  hydrogen  gas. 

Fertilizers. — Phosphoric  acid. — The  reporter  on  phosphoric  acid,^. 
W.  Lord,  called  attention  to  the  errors  which  may  be  due  to  improper 
preparation  and  handling  of  samples  and  also  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
present  method  of  determining  moisture.  He  recommended  instead  of 
the  direction  to  dry  for  five  hours  at  100^  C.  in  a  steam  bath,  to  dry  for 
five  hours  in  a  copper  oven  three  fourths  full  of  water  which  is  kept  boiling 
continuously.  This  change,  which  was  the  only  one  recommended  by 
the  rei)orter  on  phosphoric  acid,  was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

A  paper  on  The  occurrence  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  pyrophos- 
phoric  acid  in  cotton-seed  meal  was  presented  by  M.  B.  Hardin.  The 
results  of  the  author's  studies  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  failure  to 
secure  all  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  by  direct  treatment  with 
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molybdic  solation  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter 
as  to  the  fact  that  but  a  small  projwrtion  of  tlie  phosphoric  acid  occurs 
in  the  form  of  tribasic  salt.  Whether  metai)hosphoric  a<;id  or  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid  exist  in  cotton-seed  meal  or  are  formed  during  the 
preparation  of  the  meal  is  a  point  believed  by  the  author  to  be  worth 
investigating. 

A  paper  on  The  use  of  ammonium  nitrate  in  the  determination 
of  phosphoric  acid,  by  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  B.  L.  Hartwell,  was  read 
by  H.  J.  Wheeler.  Comparative  determinations  with  and  without 
ammonium  nitrate  gave  practically  identical  results. 

H.  A.  Huston  reported  results  of  heating  phosphates  sent  out  by 
the  rei)orter  in  1892,  at  lOOo  to  107°  0.  for  periods  of  five  to  eight  hours 
either  in  air  or  in  hydrogen  gas. 

Potdsh. — ^The  most  important  change  recommended  by  the  reporter 
on  potash,  G.  F.  Payne,  and  adopted  by  the  convention,  was  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  use  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  Lindo-Gladding  method. 
It  was  decided  further  not  to  specify  the  quantity  of  platinic  chloride 
to  be  used,  but  to  leave  this  to  the  discretion  of  the  analyst.  The 
recommendation  is  therefore  to  add  a  slight  excess.  A  communication 
from  the  !N^ew  Jersey  Station  on  the  comparative  determination  of 
potash  with  and  without  sodium  chloride,  was  presented  by  E.  B. 
Voorhees. 

Nitrogen. — ^The  report  on  nitrogen  was  submitted  by  L.  L.  Van  Slyke. 
The  alterations  in  the  methods  adopted  by  the  convention  were  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  omission  of  the  XH)tassium  tetraoxalate  and  ammonium 
chloride  methods  from  the  official  directions  for  the  standardizing  of 
acid  and  alkali  solutions,  leaving  the  silver  nitrate  method  as  the  only 
available  one  for  this  purpose;  (2)  the  adoption  of  the  Gunning  method 
as  an  alternate  for  materials  free  from  nitrates. 

The  results  of  comparative  determinations  of  nitrogen  by  the  Ruffle, 
absolute,  soda-lime,  and  Kjeldahl  methods,  by  T.  C.  Trescott,  were 
presented  by  H.  W.  Wiley.  Papers  on  Potassium  tetraoxalates,  com- 
parison of  different  makes,  keeping  qualities,  hydroscopicity,  recrys- 
talization,  etc.,  and  Standardization  of  acid  and  alkaline  solutions 
were  read  by  C.  L.  Parsons.  B.  De  Roode  reported  results  of  determi- 
nations of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  the  same  weighed  sample 
with  and  without  the  use  of  permanganate.  Papers  on  the  Gunning- 
Kjeldahl  method,  and  a  modification  applicable  in  the  presence  of 
nitrates,  by  B.  B.  Voorhees,  and  on  The  Ulsch  method  in  determin- 
ing nitric  nitrogen  in  compound  fertilizers,  by  J.  P.  Street,  were  then 
presented.  M.  A.  ScoveU  read  a  paper  on  Tests  of  the  modified  Gun- 
ning method  on  pure  nitrates.  The  method  gave  practically  theoret- 
ical percentages  of  nitrogen. 

The  reporter  on  nitrogen  for  the  coming  year  was  instructed  to  make 
investigations  looking  to  the  application  of  the  Gunning  method  in  the 
presence  of  nitrates  and  to  test  the  method  of  using  one  fourth  normal 
sulphuric  acid  in  preparing  standard  solutions. 
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Soils  and  ash. — H.H,  Harrington  presented  a  report  on  this  subject, 
which  was  discussed  at  some  length.  Numerous  alterations  and  emenda- 
tions of  the  methods  were  adopted;  among  others  the  suggestion  of 
E.  W.  Hilgard,  in  Agricultural  Science^  1892,  p.  329,  regarding  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  soil  samples  to  a  depth  indicated  as  proper  by  the 
character  of  the  soil  itself,  and  not  to  a  uniform  depth  of  9  inches  in 
each  case.  ^  The  use  of  one  half  mm.  sieves  for  separating  the  fine  earth 
for  analysis  is  to  be  made  a  subject  of  study  next  year. 

Prof.  M.  Whitney  exhibited  special  apparatus  for  soil  examination, 
and  described  methods  used  by  him  for  sampling  and  analyzing  soils. 

Feeding  stuffs. — ^Two  reports  were  submitted  on  this  subject, 
one  by  W.  H.  Jordan,  the  other  by  J.  T.  Anderson.  The  subjects 
investigated  by  the  first  reporter  were  the  Patterson  method  of 
purifying  ether  extracts;  methods  of  ash  determination;  Honig'8 
method  of  crude  fiber  determination;  and  comparative  tests  of  drying 
in  hydrogen  and  air.  Few  changes  were  recommended  in  either  re- 
X>ort.  The  time  of  drying  samples  in  the  determination  of  moisture  was 
extended  to  5  hours.  A  provisional  classification  of  feeding  stufts  into 
those  rich  in  fiber  and  poor  in  fiber  was  adopted  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  reporter  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  drying 
the  material  before  extraction  with  ether  and  of  using  alcohol- free  ether. 

Sugars. — A  lengthy  report,  with  a  review  of  literature,  was  pre- 
sented on  this  subject  by  B.  B.  Boss.  Numerous  changes  in  the  olBcial 
methods  were  recommended  and  adopted.  The  methods,  as  finally 
amended,  were  made  provisional  for  the  coming  year. 

Fermented  liquors. — C.  A.  Crampton  reported  the  work  of  the 
year  on  fermented  liquors.  Various  changes  in  methods  (the  most 
important  being  the  substitution  of  weighed  for  measured  i)ortions  of 
liquor)  were  suggested  and  adopted.  The  emended  methods  were 
made  provisional  instead  of  official  for  the  coming  year. 

On  invitation  of  the  Association,  Assistant  Secretary  Willits  of  the 
U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered  a  short  address. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen  as  follows:  President  S. 
M.  Babcock,  vice  president  E.  B.  Voorhees,  secretary  H,  W.  Wiley, 
executive  committee  B.  W.  Kilgore  and  E.  H.  Farrington. 

Reporters  on  methods  of  analysis  and  committees  appointed  by  the 
president  are  as  follows:  Reporter  on  phosphoric  acid  R.  De  Boode, 
potash  N.  Robinson,  nitrogen  C.  L.  Parsons,  soils  and  ash  E.  W.  Hilganl, 
dairy  products  A.  L.  Winton,  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  low  in  fiber  F.  W. 
Woll,  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  high  in  fiber  6.  L.  Teller,  fermented 
liquors  C.  A.  Crampton,  and  sugar  G.  L.  Spencer;  committee  on  World's 
Fair  Auxiliary  Congress,  S.  M,  Babcock,  H.  W.  Wiley,  M.  A.  Scovell, 
H.  A.  Huston,  and  L.  A.  Voorhees;  committee  on  abstracts  W.  Frear, 
A.  L.  Winton,  E.  W.  Allen,  B.  B.  Ross,  and  F.  W.  Woll. 

The  place  of  next  meeting  is  to  be  determined  by  the  executive  com^ 
mittee. 
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Meteorological  observations  at  Maine  Station,  M.  0.  Febnald 

{Maine  St<i.  Report  for  1891  j  pp.  155-158 j  165-174), — ObservatioBS  with 
hygrometers,  soil  thermometers,  terrestrial  and  solar  radiation  ther- 
mometers, and  on  the  amount  of  sunshine,  velocity  of  the  wind,  and 
rainfall  are  summarized  tor  each  month  from  April  to  October  1889-'91, 
inclusive,  together  with  a  daily  record  of  the  observations  for  Septem- 
ber, 1891. 

Observations  with  hygrometers. 

It  appears  from  observations  covering  the  period  of  growth  of  three  years  that  the 
excess  of  moistare  in  forest  above  that  of  open  field  in  the  morning  amoants  to  but 
5  per  cent,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  day  it  rises  to  15  per  cent,  and  at  nightfall 
drops  down  to  10  per  cent,  and  that  the  mean  excess  for  the  day  is  10  per  cent.  In  a 
very  dense  forest  the  percentage  of  excess  would  undoubtedly  rise  much  higher. 
The  presence  of  patches  of  forest  in  any  region  exerts  a  marked  influence  on  the 
hygroscopic  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  condition  in  turn  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  average  excess  of  solar  intensity  above  that  given  by  the  max- 
imum thermometer  was  58.36^,  Duriug  the  seasons  of  1890  and  1891 
the  average  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  per  day  was  6.3.  The 
average  velocity  of  the  wind  in  1889  was  8.02  miles  per  hour;  in  1890, 
8^;  in  1891,  7.79.  The  total  rainfall  in  1889  was  18.85  inches;  in  1890, 
32.52  inches;  in  1891,  23.07  inches. 

Meteorological  stunmary  for  June,  G.  D.  Wabneb  {Massaehusetts 
Hatch  8ta.  Meteorological  Bui.  No.  42^  JunCy  189J2,  pp.  4). — A  daily  and 
monthly  summary  of  observations  for  June  at  the  meteorological 
observatory  of  the  station. 

Meteorological  snmmary  for  North  Carolina,  April,  1892,  H.  B. 

Battle  and  C.  F.  Von  IIebbmann  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  No.  86a, 

May  30j  1892^  pp.  16). — ISTotes  on  the  weather,  monthly  summary,  and 

tabulated  records  of  meteorological  observations  by  the  North  Carolina 

weather  service  (cooperating  with  the  United  States  Weather  Buretiu. 

The  bulletin  is  illustrated  with  maps  showing  the  isothermal  lines  and 

the  total  precipitation  at  the  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  State.     - 
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W.  H.  Bkal,  Editor. 

Alkali  lands,  irrigation,  and  drainage  in  thair  mntoal  relations, 

E.  W.  HiLGARD  {California  Sta.  Report  for  1890 j  AppendiWjpp,  69). — 
Tliis  is  a  "revised  reprint  [the  first  edition  being  issued  in  1886]  from  the 
reports  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  experiment  station  and  from 
the  report  of  the  Tenth  United  States  Census,  with  an  abstract  of  the 
Government  report  on  the  alkali  lands  of  India,''  with  such  changes 
and  additions  as  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  warrants.  The  whole  has 
been  rearranged  in  systematic  order  for  convenience  of  reference.  The 
subjects  treated  are,  the  source  and  composition  of  alkali  and  it«  effect 
on  soils  and  plants;  reclamation  of  alkali  lands;  comi)osition  of  lake, 
river,  and  artesian  waters  of  California,  and  their  quality  for  irrigatiou ; 
and  irrigation  and  alkali  in  India. 

The  publications  containing  matter  included  in  this  report  which 
have  been  abstracted  by  this  Office  are  Bulletins  ^o%.  82  and  83,  and 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1890  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  i,  pp.  10,  189, 
and  in,  p.  590). 

The  suggestion  made  [by  the  author]  twelve  years  ago,  that  gypsum  would  prove 
an  efficacious  nentralizer  of  "  black  alkali/'  has  led  to  such  satisfactory  results  aud 
has  given  rise  to  so  lively  a  search  for  a  supply  of  that  material  that  it  can  now  be 
obtained  almost  anywhere  in  the  State  at  rates  which  the  farmer  can  afford.    *    *    • 

In  districts  afflicted  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  soil  it  has  been  found  in 
numerous  cases  that  the  simple  use  of  gypsum  conjointly  with  summer  tillage  to 
keep  the  soil  loose,  has  sufficed  to  enable  land  that  never  before  produced  anythinf^ 
of  value  to  bear  abundant  crops.  But  the  failure  to  secure  a  similar  result  in  the 
neighboring  fields,  at  times,  has  caused  unnecessary  discussions  as  to  the  utility  of 
gypsum.  It  should  be  remembered  that  where  the  amount  of  soluble  salts  present 
in  the  soil  is  very  large,  gypsum  may  mitigate  but  can  not  altogether  relieve  the 
trouble ;  its  action  must  be  supplemented  by  other  means  calculated  to  remove  the 
soluble  salts  from  the  soil.  In  case  carbonate  of  soda  should  not  be  present  gypsum 
will  effect  no  improvements  at  all.     *     *     « 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  ''black''  part  of  the  alkali — the  salsoda — 
be  gotten  rid  of  in  every  case,  and  this  can  be  done  by  giving  the  soil  a  dressing  of 
gypsum.  It  keeps  the  humus  from  being  dissolved  and  washed  away,  and  above 
all  it  converts  the  '* black"  alkali  into  ''white;"  that  is,  the  carbonate  of  soda  will 
have  been  turned  into  sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber's  salt,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
ingredients  of  all  alkali,  and  is  quite  bland  and  harmless  as  compared  with  the  cor> 
rosive  salsoda.  *  *  *  In  thousands  of  cases  this  change,  with  thorough  tillage^ 
is  all  that  is  needful  to  do  away  with  all  damage  from  alkali.    *     *    * 

There  is  one  virtue  possessed  by  gypsum  that  has  not  yet  been  alluded  to :  It  is 
that  when  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  the  alkali  contains  alkaline  phosphates  in  solu- 
tion these  phosphates  are  fixed  and  retained  in  the  soil,  whereas  otherwise  every 
rain  and  every  irrigation  washes  thcni  out  more  or  less.  The  same  advantage  \» 
» secured  as  already  stated  in  respect  to  the  humus  dissolved  by  the  carbonate  of  soda. 
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Some  effects  produced  by  rolling  spring-plowed  land,  F.  H. 
King  {Wisconsin  Sta.  Report  for  1691,  pp.  91-99). 

Synopsis. — Approximately  1  acre  of  a  clay  loam  soil  underlaid  at  a  depth  of  about  4 
feet  ivith  a  nearly  pure  sand^  was  plowed  and  harrowed  April  28,  and  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  on  one  of  which  oats  were  drilled  and  on  the  other  barley. 
At  the  same  time  two  thirds  of  each  plat  was  rolled  with  a  1,410-pound  iron 
roller  :in4l  one  half  of  each  rolled  strip  was  then  lightly  harrowed.  The  results 
were  as  follows :  (1)  The  germination  of  both  oats  and  barley  was  decreased  and 
that  of  oats  retarded ;  (2)  the  yield  of  oat«  (grain)  was  practically  the  same 
under  the  three  treatments,  but  the  yield  of  straw  and  dry  matter  was  greater 
on  the  rolled  strips;  (3)  examinations  of  the  soil  at  time  of  seeding  and  after 
harvest  indicated  little  difference  in  the  water  content  of  the  different  strips. 

This  is  a  coDtinuation  of  work  began  in  1889,  which  has  been  reported 
in  the  Annual  Keports  of  the  station  for  1889,  p.  189,  and  1890,  p.  120 
(E.  S.  B.,  vol.  II,  pp.  432  and  442),  and  includes  observations  on  the 
influence  of  rolling  (1)  on  germination  of  oats  and  barley,  (2)  on  the 
yield  of  oats  and  barley,  and  (3)  on  the  water  content  of  the  soil. 

Influence  of  rolling  on  the  germination  of  oats  and  barley  (pp.  92-94). — 
The  results  of  examinations  of  the  oats  and  barley  ten  and  fourteen 
clays  after  seeding  (in  drills)  are  given  in  tables. 

From  the  facts  [presented]  we  may  safely  conclude  that  rolling  both  oat«  and  bar- 
ley after  seeding  with  the  drill  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  germina- 
tion and  of  retarding  it  with  the  oats.     «     *    * 

The  data  are  insufficient  to  justify  a  positive  assertion  as  to  just  why  the  rolling 
dijninished  the  germination,  but  I  believe  it  is  due  largely  to  insufficient  aeration  of 
the  soil.  The  fact  that  there  was  decidedly  better  germination  on  the  rolled  ground 
which  was  harrowed  seems  to  indicate  that  the  difference  was  not  due  to  too  deep 
covering  directly. 

Influence  of  rolling  on  the  yield  of  oats  and  barley  (pp.  94-97). — ^The 
yield  of  oats  and  straw  per  acre  and  the  per  cent  of  dry  matter  are 
tabulated  for  the  rolled  and  unrolled  plats.  The  average  results  were 
as  follows : 

Rnllftd    I  Rolled  and 


Grain,  bnshels  per  acre 73.2  74.3  73.76 

straw,  ponndd  per  acre 3,645  3,734  4,011 

Dry  matter,  per  cent 43.72  46.20  46.47 

This  table  shows  very  clearly  that  the  yield  of  oats  per  acre  is  practically  the 
same  on  the  soil  having  the  three  kinds  of  treatment.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with 
the  yield  of  straw  per  acre,  neither  is  it  with  the  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  for  in  both 
of  these  cases,  the  oats  were  not  only  nearer  ripe  on  the  two  rolled  strips,  but  the 
weight  of  dry  matter  in  the  straw  was  also  greater. 

An  accident  impaired  the  results  with  barley,  but  it  appeared  that 
rolling  alone  tended  to  retard  growth  and  diminished  the  yield  of  dry 
matter,  while  harrowing  after  rolling  produced  a  larger  yield  per  acre 
than  was  produced  on  the  unrolled  plats. 

Water  content  of  rolled  and  unrolled  soils  (pp.  98, 99). — Samples  of  the 
soil  taken  at  the  time  of  seeding  showed  very  little  difference  in  the 
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water  content  of  the  diflferent  plats.  After  LarvestiDg  the  grain  sam- 
ples were  again  taken  at  depths  of  1  to  4  feet  and  the  moisture  deter- 
mined.   The  averages  for  the  4  feet  were  as  follows: 


Rollftd  and  harrowed  . 

Rolled 

I'Qrolled 


Water 

in  oat 

groand. 


Per  cent. 
11.89 
11.20 
12.53 


Water  in 

barley 

gronna. 

Percent, 
14.52 
14.30 
14. 7S 


Tlie  table  shows  that  while  the  drilled  and  rolled  ground  in  both  cases  coutuined 
ItviB  water  at  the  end  of  tho  growing  season  than  the  simply  drilled  ground  did,  yet 
the  difference  is  too  small  tu  sugge.st  that  the  influence  of  rolling  upon  the  rate  of 
evaporation  from  the  soil  persists  throughout  the  growing  season.  «  *  *  The 
larger  per  cent  of  water  left  in  the  barley  ground  is  due  partly  to  the  earlier  cutting 
of  that  grain,  partly  to  the  smaller  amount  of  dry  matter  produced  per  acre,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  less  water  is  required  for  a  pound  of  dry  matter. 

Investigations  relating  to  soil  moisture,  F.  H.  KiNa  ( Wiseamin 

8ta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  100-134,  figs.  2). 

Synopsis, — ^The  following  subjects  are  treated:  (1)  Influence  of  spring  plowing  in 
checking  the  evaporation  of  soil  water ;  (2)  early  tillage  to  prevent  formation  of 
clods;  (3)  rise  of  water  in  natural  field  soil  from  below  a  depth  of  5  feet;  (4) 
influence  of  surface  tillage  upon  the  rate  of  evaporation;  (5)  influence  of  farm- 
yard manure  on  the  movement  and  amount  of  water  in  the  soil ;  (6)  manured  and 
unmanured  com  ground ;  (7)  influence  of  faUowing  ground  on  the  water  content 
of  the  soil;  (8)  the  amount  of  water  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  barley,  oats, 
and  com  in  Wisconsin;  and  (9)  the  vertical  extent  of  root-feeding. 

Accounts  of  similar  work  are  given  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  sta- 
tion for  1889  and  1890  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  n,  pp.  432  and  442). 

Infltience  of  spring  plowing  in  checMng  the  evaporation  of  soil  water 
(pp.  100-103). — On  April  28  a  piece  of  land  which  had  previously  been  in 
corn  was  plowed  and  seeded  to  oats.  On  April  29  and  May  6  samples 
of  soil  were  taken  in  foot  sections  down  to  a  depth  of  4  feet.  Determina- 
tions of  the  water  content  in  these  samples  showed  little  change  between 
these  dates.  The  water  content  in  parallel  plat«  of  unplowed  soil 
was  also  determined  May  6.  The  tabulated  results  show  "that  the  un- 
plowed land  contained  in  the  upper  4  feet  9.13  pounds  less  water  than 
the  unplowed  ground  on  May  6,  an  equivalent  of  1.75  inches  of  rainfall." 
Soils  from  three  other  localities  on  plowed  (in  two  cases  fall-plowed)  and 
unplowed  land  were  also  examined.  "  These  three  cases  also  [show] 
that  more  water  has  been  evaporated  from  the  unplowed  than  from  the 
plowed  ground,  and  this  too  when  two  of  the  cases  cited  were  fall  plow- 
ing. The  surface  foot  in  each  of  these  cases  is  decidedly  dryer  on  the 
unplowed  ground,  the  difference  amounting  to  2.7  pounds  per  square 
foot.'' 

Uarly  tillage  to  prevent  the  formation  of  clods  (p.  103). — Of  2  par- 
allel plats,  1  plowed  April  28  was  left  in  excellent  tilth,  while  the 
other,  left  eight  days  longer,  became  exceedingly  cloddy  and  required 
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repeated  harrowing  and  rolling  to  bring  it  into  a  condition  of  tilth 
approximating  that  of  the  other  plat. 

"  Not  only  did  the  delay  in  plowing  increase  fourfold  the  labor  of 
fitting  the  ground,  but  it  at  the  same  time  resulted  in  an  Unnecessary 
waste  of  water,  which  was  really  large  and  greatly  needed." 

Eise  ofttater  in  natural  field  soil  from  below  a  depth  of  5  feet  (pp.  104, 
105). 

On  May  14  a  piece  of  fallow  ground  7  feet  square,  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds, 
was  coveted  so  as  to  exclude  all  rain  and  sunshine  from  it,  but  so  us  to  permit  a  free 
circulation  of  air  over  the  surface.  The  water  content  of  the  soil  was  determined 
at  the  same  time  to  a  depth  of  5  feet>  which,  when  expressed  in  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  was  as  given  below  : 

Water  pet  cubic  foot 

Poundfl. 

First  foot * 7.99 

Second  foot 7.30 

Third  foot 14.86 

Fourth  foot 13.47 

Fifth  foot 8.82 

On  July  17  and  September  30  sami>les  of  soil  were  again  taken  to  a  depth  of  7 

feet  and  the  amonnt  of  water  per  cubic  foot  is  given  below: 

Amount  of  water  per  cubic  foot  of  soil. 


Date. 

Firet 
foot. 

Pounds. 
9.03 
6.06 

Second 
foot. 

Third 
foot. 

Fourth 
foot. 

Pounds. 
13.26 
11.86 

Fifth 
foot. 

Sixth 
foot. 

Pounds. 
9.87 
3.51 

Seventh 
foot. 

Jllly  17         

Pounds. 
14.63 
14.50 

Pounds. 
14.37 
11.90 

Pounds. 
8.52 
6.30 

Pounds. 
19.79 

September  30 

15.  r>5 

LoM 

2.88 

0.13 

2.47 

1.40 

2.22 

0.36 

4.24 

In  another  locality,  where  samples  were  taken  July  25  and  again  October  2,  but 
which  was  wholly  unsheltered  and  fallow,  the  results  were  as  here  given : 


Dftt«. 

First 
foot. 

Second 
foot. 

Thin! 
foot. 

Fourth 
foot. 

Fifth 
foot. 

Sixth 
foot. 

Seventh 
foot. 

July  25 

Pounds. 
10.44 
9.40 

Pounds. 
16.91 
16.27 

Pounds. 

14.81 
14.41, 

Pounds. 
10.38 
6.99 

Pounds. 

7.82 
7.74 

Pounds. 
13.66 
7.85 

Pounds. 
22.29 

OctolM!r2      

19.35 

Lo«a 

0.95 

0.64 

0.40 

3.30 

0.08 

6.81 

2.94 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  results  that  in  both  cases  the  sixth  and  seventh  foot  had 
lost  quite  large  amounts  of  water.  Standing  water  in  the  ground  occurred  at  about 
7.6  feet  below  the  surface  when  the  first  set  of  samples  were  taken  and  at  about  8.4 
feet  when  the  last  samples  were  taken,  in  both  localities.  Unless  it  shall  be  shown 
by  future  study  that  these  soils  became  dryer  by  a  downward  movement  of  the 
capillary  water  or  by  internal  evaporation,  what  evidence  we  have  goes  to  show 
that  subsoils  6  and  7  feet  below  the  surface  may  contribute  large  amounts  of  water, 
with  the  minerals  they  hold  in  solution,  for  the  use  of  vegetation  at  the  surface.  It 
should  be  observed,  in  connection  with  tlie  hist  locality  cited,  that  a  rainfall  of  10.84 
pounds  per  square  foot  had  occurred  without  percolation,  as  ordinarily  unders^od, 
during  the  interval  in  question,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  apparent  smaller 
evaporation.  In  both  localities  the  surface  soil  was  a  sandy  clay  loam  running 
into  a  nearly  pure  sand  at  4  feet  below  the  surface. 
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Infltience  of  surface  iill^ige  upon  the  rate  of  evaporation  (pp.  105-111). — 
For  studying  this  question  five  strips  of  land,  12  by  130  feet,  were 
plowed  and  harrowed  in  the  spring.  Alternate  plats  were  rolled  May 
14  and  not  disturbed  afterwards,  except  to  remove  the  weeds.  "  The 
other  strips  were  cultivated  frequently,  to  a  depth  of  about  3  inches, 
until  July  13.  All  the  stiips  were  fallow,  and  the  soil  was  a  sandy  clay 
loam,  underlaid  at  4  feet  with  a  rather  coarse  and  nearly  pure  sand. 
Standing  water  occurred  in  the  ground  at  a  depth  varying  from  about 
6.5  feet  to  7  feet  below  the  surface  on  May  29,  and  had  fallen  not  far 
from  0.5  of  a  foot  on  July  17." 

Examinations  of  samples  of  soil  taken  at  depths  of  from  1  to  6  feet 
on  two  of  the  inside  plats  showed  the  following  losses  of  water: 


Date. 


From 

caltivated 

ground. 


From  DB- 

coltivated 

ground. 


May  29  to  June  9.. 
June  9  to  June  17 . 
June  17  to  June  20 
June  20  to  July  17 

Totalloasea. 


Pound t. 

—  9.49 

—  0.74 

—  2.31 
-20.03 


Pounds. 
—12.25 

+  o.oe 

—  2.57 
-24.83 


32.57 


39.59 


It  is  tbiis  shown  that  during  forty -nine  days  the  uncultivated  ground  dried  7.02 
pounds  more  than  the  cultivated  ground.  *  ^  *  If  we  asaume  that  at  first 
the  water  content  in  the  two  cases  was  equals  and  this  may  be  done  without  vio- 
lence, for  theoretically  the  cultivated  ground  should  have  been  drier  because  it  is 
farther  from  the  water  table,  we  find  that  during  sixty-four  days  for  each  column  of" 
soil  1  square  foot  in  section  and  6  feet  long,  the  uncultivated  ground  had  dried  8.84 
pounds  more  than  the  cultivated. 

Computing  from  the  observed  losses  the  mean  daily  rate  of  evaporation  per 
square  foot  from  the  surfaces  in  the  two  conditions,  we  get  for  cultivated  ground 
665  pounds  per  square  foot  and  for  uncultiyated  ground  808  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  this  is  the  amount  of  water  over  and  above  that  which  may  have  been  brought 
into  the  upper  6  feet  of  soil  from  below  by  capillary  action. 

. — influence  of  farmyard  manure  on  the  movement  and  amount  of  water 
in  the  soil  (pp.  111-116). — ^The  results  are  tabulated  for  observations 
of  the  water  content  at  depths  of  from  1  to  6  feet  on  4  plats,  2  of 
which  received  a  heavy  dressing  of  coarse  horse  manure,  one  green  cow 
manure,  and  two  remained  unmanured.  From  the  results  obtained 
July  22  on  the  unmanured  plat  and  that  receiving  horse  manure,  it 
appears  '*  that  while  the  aggregate  amount  of  water  in  the  plats  which 
are  manured  and  unmanured  is  practically  the  same,  the  distribution 
of  it  in  the  ground  is  markedly  different  in  the  two  cases;  for  while 
the  upper  3  feet  of  the  manured  ground  contain  an  average  of  1.09 
pounds  more  water  per  cubic  foot,  the  lower  3  feet  contain  1.26  pounds 
less  than  the  unmanured  ground.'^ 

Examinations  made  July  27  on  the  unmanured  plat  and  that  receiv- 
ing cow  manure  showed  "  that  in  every  case  except  one,  and  that  the 
sixth  foot)  the  unmanured  ground  is  dryer  than  the  manured." 
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On  this  date  we  find  not  simply  a  difference  in  the  diBtributiou  of  water  in  the 
upper  6  feety  but  a  difference  in  the  total  quantity  as  well|  the  mean  difference  in  the 
total  amount  of  water  being  4.5  pounds  per  each  column  6  feet  long  and  1  foot  square. 
It  w^ill  be  observed,  however,  that  while  the  lower  3  feet  of  the  unmanured  ground 
are  dryer  than  those  of  the  manured,  contrary  to  what  was  observed  before,  still  the 
difference  is  decidedly  less  than  between  the  upper  3  feet,  the  difference  in  the  two 
\  being,  upper  3  feet  2.91  pounds,  lower  3  feet  1.57  pounds. 


Mamiired  and  unmanured  corn  ground  (pp.  117-120). — Samples  of  soil 
extending  to  the  water  table  were  taken  on  2  manured  plats  and  on 
ail  intermediate  immannred  plat  immediately  after  corn  had  been 
harvested,  September  19.  The  absolute  difference  in  the  amount  of 
water  in  a  column  of  the  soil  1  foot  square  under  the  two  conditions 
was  as  follows: 


Unmannred. 

Manured. 

Differ- 

Dry  soil. 

Water. 

Dry  soil. 

Water. 

Surface  to  2  feet 

X6f. 
146.  G9 
185.86 
106.00 

l».l 
33.6 
18.7 

Lbs. 
146.60 
185. 86 
106.00 

Xftt. 
18.16 
31.66 
17.74 

X6f. 
0.94 

2  feet  to  4  feet 

1.05 

4  feet  to  5  feet 

0.96 

Sums 

71.4 

67.65 

3.85 

The  table  shows  that  the  unmanured  soil  contained  3.85  pounds  more 
of  water  than  the  manured  soil,  but  it  appears  from  other  tabulated 
data  given  that  the  amount  of  water  required  for  the  increased  yield  of 
com  on  the  manured  soil  as  computed  h*om  the  difierence  in  the  amount 
of  dry  matter  produced  (301.49  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  dry  matter) 
corresponds  to  7.92  pounds  of  water  per  column  of  soil  1  foot  square 
and  5  feet  deep,  leaving  a  difference  of  4.07  pounds  wbich  is  not  ac- 
counted for. 

Now,  if  the  excess  of  water  demanded  by  the  manured  ground  was  obtained 
throagh  a  diminished  surface  evaporation  simply,  then  the  observed  differences  on 
the  fallow  plats  at  the  close  of  the  growing  season  should  be  found  approximately 
equal  to  the  amount  demanded.  The  observed  amount  was  4.5  pounds  per  square 
foot,  while  the  amount  demanded  was  7.92  pounds,  a  quantity  nearly  twice  as  great, 
and  too  large  to  be  attributed  to  errors  of  observation.  Unless,  therefore,  it  is  true 
that  water  is  used  by  com  with  much  greater  efficiency  on  manured  ground,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  manure  has  effected  the  drawing  of  water  from  greater  depths  by  the 
corn,  and  if  this  was  not  done  by  forcing  the  roots  to  penetrate  the  soil  more  deeply^ 
the  rise  of  water  must  have  beei^  a  third  case  of  translocation. 

While,  therefore,  the  case  stands  confessedly  as  one  Jacking  complete  demoastr^ 
tlon,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  farmyard  maiinre  increases  the  capil- 
lary flow  of  water  toward  the  surface,  and  thus  supplies  to  crops  both  water  an<|. 
minerals  held  in  solution  by  it  which  would  otherwise  b|B  n^availab)e,  ^s  both  cumuj- 
lative  and  thus  far  positive. 

Influenee  of  fallowing  ground  on  the  water  content  (pp,  121-123). — Of 
the  3  plats  used  in  this  experiment,  2  had  produced  9  crop  of  cor|}L 
in  1890  while  the  third  had  remaned  fallow.  In  1891  one  half  of 
each  plat  was  seeded  to  oats  and  the  other  half  to  barley.  In  the  spring 
pf  1891  and  ^  the  time  of  harvesting  jbhjB  oajbs  9114  barley,  thirty-si^ 
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samples  of  soil  were  taken  to  depths  of  4  feet  and  their  water  content 
determined,  with  the  tbllowing  results: 

Table  ahamng  mean  dry  weight  of  sail  per  cuJncfoot  and  of  water  per  cubic  foot  in  fallow 
and  not  fallow  ground  in  spring  and  at  harvest. 


Mean 
dry 
weight 
of  BOil 
per  cu- 
bic foot. 

In  spring. 

At  harvest. 

Depth  of  sample. 

Plats  1  and  3. 
fallow. 

Plat  2,  not  fal- 
low. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Fallow. 

Not 
£lUow. 

FaDow. 

Not 
fallow. 

1  foot 

Lbt. 

77.25 

79.79 

M.13 

98.07 

Peret. 
19.43 
20.56 
18.56 
17.78 

Lbt. 

16.01 

16.40 

17.47 

17.44 

Perot. 
16.61 
17.76 
16.09 
15.11 

Lbt, 
12.83 
14.17 
16.15 
14.82 

Lbt. 

6.01 
9.65 
9.64 
8.93 

Lbt. 
3.74 
4.45 
9.80 
8.43 

Lbt. 
9.06 
11.90 
12.48 
14.07 

Lbt, 
7.08 

2feet 

10.10 

3  feet 

10.60 

4feet 

11.52 

Siima    

66.32 

66.97 

34.13 

26.92  i    47.51 

39.30 

1              1 



It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  difference  in  the  amonnt  of  water  in  the 
soil  at  harvest  is  only  1.14  pounds  less  than  it  was  in  the  spring,  and  yet  the  amoant 
of  dry  matter  produced  on  the  fallow  ground  was  greater  than  that  produced  on  the 
not  fallow  groandy  so  that  other  things  being  equal  the  faUow  ground  ought  to  have 
been  found  the  dryer  at  harvest  by  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  water  required 
by  the  crops  in  the  two  cases.  If  the  consumption  of  water  was  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  dry  matter  produced  and  at  the  observed  rate,  the  oat  ground  which  had 
been  fallow  should  have  dried  8.09  pounds  more  than  that  not  faUow,  but  it  did 
dry  only  1.14  pounds  more,  and  this  shows  an  advantage  of  1.95  pounds  of  water 
for  each  column  of  soil  1  square  foot  in  section  and  4  feet  long  in  favor  of  the  fal- 
low ground.  In  the  case  of  the  barley  the  fallow  ground  should  have  dried  13.06 
.pounds  more  than  that  not  fallow,  but  like  the  oat  groimd  it  did  dry  only  1.14 
pounds  more,  so  that  there  is  an  apparent  advantage  of  11.94  pounds  of  water  per 
square  foot  extending  to  li  depth  of  4  feet. 

Examinations  of  the  soil  before  the  experiment  began  show  that 
while  there  is  a  slight  natural  tendency  of  plat  2  to  be  dryer  than  plats 
1  and  3  the  difference  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  that  observed  as 
an  effect  of  fallowing. 

The  amount  of  xcater  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  barley j  oatSy  or 
com  in  Wisconsin  {pp.  124-131). — This  included  (1)  observations  on 
plants  growing  in  barrels,  and^2)  on  plants  growing  under  natural  con- 
ditions in  the  field. 

[In  the  first  case]  the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  conditions  aa  nearly  as  possible 
those  which  exist  in  actual  field  culture,  and  to  do  this  the  barley,  oats,  and  com 
were  grown  in  50-gallon  barrels  standing  with  their  tops  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  ground,  in  pits  sunk  in  fieldB  of  the  respective  grains.  The  barrels  were  fiUed 
with  soil  taken  from  the  place  and  in  each  case  the  experiment  was  in  duplicate.  In 
all  cases  the  barrels  received  the  natural  rainfall  and  in  addition  watering  was 
resorted  t«  from  time  to  time  as  the  cases  required,  an  effort  being  made  to  maintain 
the  barrels  at  nearly  constant  weights.  No  effort  was  made  to  check  surface  evap- 
oration from  the  soil,  but  the  barrels  being  painted  and  standing  in  the  ground  the 
loss  of  water  through  the  side  was  certainly  not  large.  With  the  oats  and  barley 
the  surface  soil  was  not  disturbed  after  the  seeding,  but  in  case  of  the  com  the 
ground  was  frequently  stirred  to  correspond  with  the  field  cultivation. 

[A  summary  of  the  observationa  is  given  in  the  following  table :] 
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•ed  for  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  oatSj  barley ,  of 


Barley 
Barley 
OaU.. 
Oata.. 
Cora.. 
Com.. 


Water 
used. 


Pounds. 
158.30 
141.03 
224.25 
220. 7U 
300.46 
298.65 


Ibry 

matter 

produced. 


Poundt. 
0.3966 
0.8488 
0.4405 
0.4471 
1. 0152 
0.9727 


Water  per  pound  of  ^Xd 
dry  matter.  ^^/^^^ 

I 


Pounds. 
309.14 
404.33 
509.81 
403.63 
295.96 
307.03 


Pounds. 


7,441 
*8,'86i" 
19,' 845 


Computed  amount 
of  water. 


In  tons 
per  acre. 


1,494.67 


In  incboBt 


13.19 


2,221.76 
i'MLM* 


19.60 
20.' 39 


lu  tlie  cases  of  barley  and  oats,  so  far  as  could  be  observed  the  stand  of  grain  on 
the  gronnd  in  the  barrels  and  the  growth  of  it  throughout  the  season  were  perfectly 
normal,  but  the  yield  of  dry  matter  per  acre  in  the  field  in  which  the  barrels  stood 
was  6,083  pounds  of  oats  and  4,157  pounds  of  barley  per  acre  as  the  average  deduced 
from  plats  1, 2,  and  3,  between  which  the  barrels  stood  and  with  the  soil  of  which  they 
i^ere  filled,  while  the  yield  from  the  barrels  was  at  the  rate  of  8,861  pounds  of  oats 
and  7,441  pounds  of  barley  per  acre,  as  given  in  the  table. 

In  the  case  of  the  corn  the  conditions  and  the  growth  as  well  were  quite  different 
in  the  barrels  from  what  they  were  in  the  field  in  which  they  stood.  Each  barrel 
matured  four  stalks  of  com  on  an  area  of  2.1817  square  feet,  but  in  the  field  there 
were  four  stalks  to  each  9|  square  feet,  which  is  more  than  four  times  the  area.  This 
being  true,  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  ground  itself  as  compared  with  that 
which  took  place  through  the  growing  com  must  have  been  relatively  larger  in  the 
field  than  in  the  barrels,  and  this  must  tend  to  make  the  amount  of  water  required 
for  a  pound  of  dry  matter,  as  indicated  by  the  experiment,  too  low  for  the  conditions 
in  the  field. 

Although  the  growth  of  the  com  was  checked  by  a  deficiency  of 
water  in  the  lower  soil  of  the  barrel,  the  a<5tual  yield  of  dry  matter  per 
acre  was  19,845  pounds,  while  that  of  the  surrounding  field  was  8,190.5 
pounds. 

[In  field  observations  made]  in  1890  and  again  in  1891  the  water  content  of  soil 
upon  which  com  was  grown  was  determined  at  the  time  of  plauting  and  again  when 
the  corn  was  cut,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  required  for  a  pound  of  dry  mat- 
ter as  indicated  by  the  diminished  soil  moisture  and  the  rains  which  fell  between  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  the  com. 

The  changes  of  water  content,  rainfall,  and  yield  of  dry  matter  are 
given  for  6  plats,  14  by  48  feet,  on  which  Litch  dent  corn  was  grown 
in  1890. 

Were  it  admissible  to  assume  that  the  percolation  of  rain  water  below  the  surface 
4  feet  had  been  exactly  equaled  by  the  capillary  rise  of  water  into  them  from  below, 
it  would  follow  from  the  observed  losses  of  water  and  yields  of  dry  matter  per 'square 
foot,  that  the  amounts  of  water  required  for  a  pound  of  corn  were  413.7  pounds  for 
plat  2  and  414.2  pounds  for  plat  4. 

The  result  of  a  similar  study  with  the  same  variety  of  corn  in  1891  gave  in  one 
case  309  pounds  of  water  for  1  pound  of  dry  matter  on  ground  which  was  manured, 
and  333  pounds  on  ground  not  manured.  The  amount  of  percolation  during  the 
growing  season  in  1890  was  certainly  greater  than  during  1891,  and  this  may  or  may 
not  be  an  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  amounts  of  water  required  for  a  pound 
of  dry  matter  in  the  two  Beaaona. 
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In  the  cose  of  the  oats  grown  in  the  field  the  amount  of  wator  required  for  a  pound 
of  dry  matter  on  ground  which  the  year  before  had  been  fallow  was  519  pounds,  and 
on  ground  which  had  not  been  fallow  it  was  534  pounds. 

Again,  the  barley  of  the  field  showed  only  1  pound  of  dry  matter  for  537  pounds  of 
water  lost  from  the  soil  on  the  ground  which  had  been  fallow,  and  719  pounds  on 
the  ground  which  had  not  been  fallow.  All  these  statements  are  made  on  the 
assumption  that  there  had  been  no  percolation  deeper  than  4  feet  and  no  addition 
of  water  to  the  upper  4  feet  by  capillary  action  from  below,  neither  of  which  condi- 
tions is  likely  to  have  been  true.  The  facts  which  have  been  given  regarding  the 
rise  of  water  in  natural  field  soils  make  it  appear  quite  probable  that  the  rise  of 
water  into  the  upper  4  feet  from  below  by  capillarity  really  exceeded  the  total  per- 
colation during  the  growing  season  in  all  the  field  cases  cited,  unless  possibly  the  two 
for  1890  should  be  excepted. 

If  we  count  the  rainfall  during  the  growing  season  and  the  difference  between 
the  amounts  of  water  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting  and  at  harvest,  in  the  several 
field  cases,  as  the  amounts  used  by  the  crops,  including  surface  evaporation,  and 
then  compare  these  amounts  per  square  foot  with  those  added  to  the  several  barrels, 
we  shall  get  the  results  given  below : 

Pounds  of  water  consumed  per  square  foot 


Oats  i 

11  barrels. 

j             Xo.2. 

1 

j          102. 79  lbs. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

Oats  in  fielil. 

No.  1. 

Fallow.  1«SK). 

Not  fallow. 

_ 

72. 41  lb». 

Mejin  diflerence. 

101. 16  lb8. 

73. 55  lbs. 

Barley 

Falb.w,  1890. 

_    _    __      __     _ 

59. 22  lbs. 

28.991b*. 

Hurley 

in  barrels. 

No.  2. 

ill  tiehl. 

Xo.l. 

Not  fallow.         j 

Mean  difl'erence. 

77.711b8. 

j          80. 51  lbs. 
in  barrels. 

58. 08  lbs.           1 

20. 46  lbs. 

Com 

Corn  ill  fleld.                         1 

No.l. 

No.  2. 
1         137. 71  lbs. 

Manured. 
65. 24  lbs. 

Unnianared.        | 
62. 35  lbs.          \\ 

Mean  ditrerenoe. 

136. 89  lbs. 

73. 50  lbs. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  while  more  water  was  consumed  in  the  field  per 
pound  of  dry  matter  produced  than  in  the  barrels,  the  amount  of  water  used  per 
square  foot  in  the  barrels  was  much  greater  than  the  measured  losses  in  the  field; 
and  these  facts  are  suggestive,  though  of  course  not  at  all  demonstrative,  that  when 
a  snflicieut  quantity  of  water  is  at  all  times  maintained  its  efi*ectiveneHS  is  Increased, 
and  that  this  is  one  reason,  and  possibly  the  chief  one,  why,  the  yield  per  acre  being 
greater,  the  number  of  pounds  required  for  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  the  barrels 
has  in  every  case  been  smaller  than  that  indicated  iu  the  field. 

Vertical  extent  of  root  feeding  (pp.  131-134). — Under  this  head  are 
recorded  the  results  of  observations  in  1889  and  1890  on  the  extent  to 
which  corn  roots  may  feed  on  the  soil  water,  as  measured  by  the  change 
of  level  of  standing  water  in  the  soil  under  fallow  ground  and  that 
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on  which  corn  was  g^rowiiig.  From  the  facts  preaented  ^'it  may  be 
regarded  safe  to  conclude  that  under  the  conditions  of  good  cultivation 
corn  may  draw  in  considerable  quantities  upon  soil  water  existing  at 
depthB  greater  than  7  feet  below  the  surface." 

Soil  temperature  and  terrestrial  radiation,  M.  G.  Febnald  {Maine 
Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  158-165). 


The  periods  covered  by  the  experiment  were  from  May  1  to  November  1,  : 
from  April  1  to  November  1,  1890;  and  from  April  1  to  November  1,  1891,  with  ther- 
nKuneters  placed  in  the  soil  [in  an  open  field]  to  depths  of  1,  3,  6,  9;  12,  24,  and  36 
inches.     *    •    * 

The  mean  daily  range  at  the  depth  of  1  inch  during  the  period  of  observations  was 
5.55° ;  at  the  depth  of  3  inches,  4.77° ;  at  the  depth  of  6  inches,  2^ ;  at  the  depth  of 
9  inches,  1.09^ ;  and  below  12  inches  very  slight.     »    *     * 

Comparing  soil  temperatures  with  air  temperatures  during  the  three  seasons,  the 
foUowing  mean  results  appear:  At  the  depth  of  1  inch  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  air  by  2.16^,  at  the  depth  of  3  inches  by  1.89^,  6  inches 
by  3.08<3,  9  inches  by  3.83°,  12  inches  by  4.06^,  24  inches  by  5.8(P,  and  at  the  depth 
of36inchesby7.11o. 

The  mean  terrestrial  radiation  for  the  three  seasons  was  6.93^  and 
the  neatest  range  19.50. 

The  air  and  the  soil  in  their  relations  to  agriculture,  H.  O. 
White  (Georgia  J^ta.  Special  BxiL  Xo.  17^,  July,  1H92,pp,  199''^11),— 
A  brief  popular  discussion  of  this  subject  is  gi\  en,  together  with  tab- 
ulated statements  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  removed  from  the 
soil  in  various  farm  crops  and  the  analysis  of  the  soil  from  the  station 
farm. 


FERTILIZERS. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Effect  of  different  forms  and  mixtures  of  fertilizers,  W.  Balen- 

TiNE  {Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  123-144). 

Synopsis, — A  continuation  of  experiments  begun  in  1886  on  36  twentieth-acre  plats 
to  compare  (1)  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  (in  dissolved  boneblack,  fine 
ground  bone,  and  South  Carolina  rock),  (2)  commercial  fertilizers  with  stable 
manure,  (3)  partial  with  complete  fertilizers,  and  (4)  the  effect  of  different  quan- 
tities of  fertilizers;  together  with  tests  made  iu  1890  and  1891  of  (1)  the  value 
of  peas  preceding  grain  and  (2)  the  relative  ability  of  different  crops  to  obtain 
phosphoric  acid  from  crude  phosphates. 

Previous  experiments  in  this  line  have  been  reported  in  the  Annual 
Eeports  of  the  station  for  1888  and  1890  (E.  S.  Bui.  No.  2,  partii,  p.  48, 
and  E.  8.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  392),  where  details  regarding  the  soils  and 
fertilizers  used,  and  the  methods  of  their  application  may  be  found. 

Comparative  effect  of  different  for^ns  of  phosphoric  acid  ( pp.  126-131). — 
The  results  with  oats  in  1891,  and  with  oats,  hay  crops,  and  peas  in 
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preceding  years  are  tabulated* 
six  years  was  as  follows  2 


The  total  yield  per  acre  during  the 


Crop. 


Oata  (three  aeaaons) bushels. 

Peas  (one  season) busliels. 

Hay  (one  season) jwiinds. 


1  tHssolvod 
No  manure,  boneblack 
mixture. 


121.3 
12.3 
2,566 


166.5 
15 
2,434 


Ground- 
bone 
mixture. 


154 
15. -^ 
2,800 


Ground 
South  Caro- 
lina rock 
mixture. 


]46l4 
14.3 

2,566 


These  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"(1)  On  sod  land  all  of  the  phosphates  used  in  the  experiment  have 
been  eflfective;  (2)  with  oat«  dissolved  boneblack  has  produced  on  the 
average  the  largest  crop;  (3)  with  peas  and  hay  there  ha«  been  but 
little  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  three  phosphates  used." 

Partial  vs.  complete  fertilizers  (pp.  131-135). — Dissolved  boneblack 
alone,  and  mixtures  of  dissolved  boneblack  and  muriate  of  potash, 
muriate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  dissolved  boneblack, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  each  applied  011  tripli- 
cate plats  and  compared  with  no  manure  on  6  plats.  The  results  with 
oats  in  1891  and  with  oats,  hay  crops,  and  peas  in  preceding  years  are 
tabulated.  The  total  yields  per  acre  during  six  years  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Crop. 

No  manure. 

Muriate  of 
potash  and 
sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

DissolTed 
bonebUck. 

Bisaolyed 
boneblack 
and  muriate 
of  potash. 

DisBolyed 
boneblack, 
muriate  of 
potash,  and 
sulphate  of 

ammoniA. 

Oats  (three  seasons) bushels. . 

Peas  (one  season) bushels. . 

Hay  (one  season) pounds.. 

110.5 
15.5 
2,106 

140.6 
12.7 
2,336 

124.5 
14.2 
2,166 

120.8 
16.0 
2,066 

168.5 
15.1 
2,434 

The  results  show  that  as  regards  the  oats  and  hay  crop  the  largest 
yields  have  invariably  been  produced  by  the  complete  fertilizer.  They 
also  add  weight  to  the  prevailing  idea  that  on  ordinary  soils  peas  do 
not  require  nitrogenous  manures. 

"  The  experiment  brings  out  strongly  the  facts  that  (1)  for  the  soil  on 
which  it  was  conducted  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  of  value  as 
manures;  (2)  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  the  most  important  fer- 
tilizing elements  for  peas." 

Comparative  effect  of  different  amounts  of  fertilizers  (pp.  13S-137). — 
Mixtures  of  dissolved  boneblack,  muriate  of  potash,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  were  applied  on  triplicate  plats  seeded  to  oats,  6  plats 
remaining  unmanured.  The  ingredients  in  the  different  mixtures 
varied  as  follows: 
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1  DUsoIved 
Mixtare.                                                  boneblack 

per  acre. 

Muriate  of 

potash  per 

acre. 

Sulphate  of 
amiuonia 
per  aore. 

ITo.  1 

Pounds. 
200 
300 
400 

Poundt. 
50 
100 
150 

Poundt. 
00 

No.  2 

120 

Ko.  3 

180 

The  results  for  1891,  as  well  as  for  similar  experiments  in  previous 
years,  are  tabulated  in  fiill.  A  summary  of  the  financial  results  dur- 
ing six  years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


No  manure, 


Total  value  of  crops . 
Value  of  fertilizers  . . 


$80.14 


Mixture 
No.  1. 


$03.25 
16.60 


Mixture 
No.  2. 


Mixture 
No.  3. 


$80.04 
27.60 


$80.27 
89.60 


"From  the  investigation  this  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn:  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  applied  at  the  rat^e  of  300  to  500  pounds  per  acre  are 
more  likely  to  pay  for  themselves  in  increased  crop  produced  than  larger 
quantities." 

Systems  of  manuring — stable  manure  vs.  commercial  fertilizers  (pp. 
138-140). — ^This  is  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  of  1890  on  4  two-and- 
one-half-acre  plats  with  stable  manure  16§  cords  per  acre,  and  mixtures 
of  untreated  South  Carolina  rock  1,000  pounds  and  acid  South  Caro- 
lina rock  500  ponnds,  respectively,  with  nitrate  of  soda  66  pounds,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  16  pounds,  and  muriate  of  potash  100  pounds,  oats 
and  clover  being  substituted  for  barley  and  peas  of  the  previous 
experiment.  The  results  with  oats  are  tabulated.  The  order  of 
effectiveness  of  the  different  fertilizers  on  oats  in  1891  was  the  same  as 
on  barley  in  1890,  viz,  a<;id  South  Carolina  rock  mixture,  stable  manure, 
and  crude  South  Carolina  rock  mixture. 

Peas  as  a  crop  to  precede  grain  (pp.  140, 141). — In  the  above  experi- 
ment the  oats  were  seeded  on  the  plats  on  which  peas  had  been  grown 
and  harvested  the  previous  year.  'No  increase  of  yield  on  these  plats 
over  those  which  had  previously  been  in  barley  was  observed. 

The  relative  ability  of  different  crops  to  obtain  phosphoric  acid  from 
crude  phosphates  (pp.  142-144). — ^This  experiment  was  carried  out  on  the 
slaty  gravel  soil  of  a  farm  at  East  Sangerville,  Maine,  and  was  a 
repetition  of  similar  experiments  conducted  at  the  same  place  in  1890. 

A  field  of  3  acres  was  divided  into  three  parts,  each  containing  just 
an  acre.  To  the  first  acre  there  was  applied  500  pounds  of  dissolved 
boneblack  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  to  the  second  1,000 
X)0und8  of  raw  South  Carolina  rock  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  to  the  third  500  pounds  of  a  Caribbean  Sea  guano  and  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  Each  acre  was  then  divided  into  20  plats  1  rod 
wide  and  8  rods  long,  and  duplicate  plats  were  planted  with  clover, 
oats,  peas,  turnips,  wheat,  barley,  com,  beans,  and  potatoes.    Drouth 
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and  insects  seriously  affected  the  crops,  "but  an  examination  of  the 
[tabulated]  yields  shows  that  the  dissolved  boneblack  has  given  witb 
the  majority  of  them  the  largest  return  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  guano 
the  least.  With  peas  and  turnips  South  Carolina  rock  seems  to  have 
been  more  effective  than  dissolved  boneblack." 
x/  Spring  va  fall  manuring,  W.  Balentine  {Maine  8ta.  Report  for 
1691y  p.  146). — The  yield  per  acre  of  oats  on  2  plats,  1  of  which  was 
manured  in  the  fall  of  1890  at  the  rate  of  5  cords  of  manure  per  acre 
and  the  other  at  the  same  rate  in  the  spring  of  1891,  are  given  in  a 
table.  Spring  manuring  gave  the  largest  yield  of  grain  and  fall 
manuring  the  largest  yield  of  straw. 

Cobperative  experiments  with  fertilisers,  W.  Balentine  {Maine 
Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  146-153). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  are 
given  for  experiments  with  fertilizers  furnished  by  the  station,  on  five 
farms  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Dissolved  boneblack  500  pounds 
per  acre,  muriate  of  potash  100  pounds,  and  nitrate  of  soda  150  pounds 
were  applied  singly,  two  by  two,  and  all  three  together  on  14  dupli- 
cate plats,  2  plats  remaining  unmanured.  In  three  cases  the  crop. 
grown  was  potatoes,  and  in  one  case  each  barley  and  corn. 

In  four  out  of  five  of  these  experiments  the  increase  in  the  crop  was  produced  at 
least  expense  with  either  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  combination  of  the  t^vro. 
*  *  *  In  the  fifth  experiment  [with  com]  not  only  the  largest  crop,  but  the 
crop  in  which  the  increase  was  produced  at  least  expense,  came  from  a  manuring 
with  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Use  of  fertilizers  in  Minnesota,  W.  M.  Hays  and  D.  N.  Har- 
per {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  N^o.  20,  May,  1892,  pp.  47-64,  plate  1).— In  1890 
experiments  were  undertaken  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  decline  in  yield  of  cereals,  especially  of  wheat.  In 
Minnesota  in  recent  years  is  due  to  soil  exhaustion  or  to  other  causers. 
Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  plat  experiments  in  three 
counties  of  the  State  with  muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  super- 
phosphate, singly  and  all  three  combined,  salt,  lime,  plaster,  and  a 
complete  commercial  fertiliz  er .  The  crops  experimented  on  were  wliea  t, 
oats,  barley,  and  flax. 

After  a  brief  popular  discussion  of  the  nature  and  use  of  fertilizers 
the  authors  sum  up  the  results  of  these  experiments  as  follows: 

The  one  fact  most  promiDently  brought  out  is  that  our  better  lands  are  very  rich 
in  all  kinds  of  plant  food  even  after  having  grown  crops  of  wheat  for  ten  tot-wenty 
years.  Neither  nitrogen,  potash,  nor  phosphoric  acid  when  purchased  in  commercial 
fertilizers  will  pay  on  grain  crops  on  those  rich  lands.  Not  even  land  plast-er,  salt, 
or  lime  will  generally  return  their  cost  in  increased  crops  while  our  lands  are  so  rich. 
In  short  the  time  for  the  general  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  purchased  in  markets 
where  we  must  compete  with  gardeners  and  farmers  on  the  worn-out  farms  of  older 
States  and  other  countries,  has  not  come. 

Farmers  who  have  thin,  much-worn  land  should  experiment  with  land  plaster  and 
with  tankage.  The  expensive  forms  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphatic  fertilizers 
will  not  pay  as  yet  in  our  young  State.    Much  barnyard  manure  rich  in  all  these 
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elements  of  fertility  should  be  made,  husbanded^  and  intelligently  applied  to  those 
crops  which  will  get  from  theui  the  greatest  benefit.  They  not  only  make  the  soils 
richer  but  keep  them  moister.     *    »    * 

The  lessened  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  come  mainly  from  causes  other  than 
a  lack  of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Rusts,  unfayorable  climatic  conditions  as  to  mois- 
tnre,  hot  winds,  hot  sun,  etc.,  chinch  bugs,  land  foul  with  weeds,  too  loose  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  soil,  and  poor  seed  are  some  of  the  tbings  which  have  done 
far  more  to  lessen  wheat  yields  than  a  lack  of  fertility.  The  study  of  some  of  these 
is  of  far  more  present  importance  than  soil  analysis  or  fertilizer  trials. 

Plaster  and  castor  pomace  as  fertilizers^  C.  C.  Georgeson,  F.  G. 
BuRTis,  and  W.  Shelton  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui  ^o.  5^,  l>e»c.,  1891,  pp. 
2.38-210).— The  effect  of  400  pounds  of  plaster  and  400  pounds  of 
cantor  pomace  on  the  yield  of  millet  was  tested  on  15  tenth-acre  plats, 
the  plaster  and  poniju'e  bemg  applied  alone.  The  yields  of  millet  hay 
are  tabulated.  ''  In  this  instance  it  appears  that  the  oil  meal  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  yield  some  600  pounds  per  acre,  which,  however, 
is  but  a  small  return  for  the  expenditure  of  400  pounds  of  fertilizer.'^ 

A  test  on  10  tenth-acre  plats  of  the  effect  of  400  pounds  per  acre  of 
plaster,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated,  indicate  that  "  on  this  soil 
I)laster  has  no  effect  on  the  growth  of  prairie  grass.''  The  use  of  plas- 
ter on  a  field  of  orchard  grass  and  clover  at  the  rate  of  400  and  of  800 
pounds  per  acre  was  without  material  effect  upon  the  yield  of  hay. 
"  We  conclude  that  plaster  can  not  be  profitably  applied  to  orchard 
grass  and  clover  on  this  soil." 

Analyses  of  fertilizers  licensed  for  sale  in  Vermont  in  1892, 
J.  L.  Hills  ( Verm&nt  8ta.  Bui  JVb.  29,  May,  1892,  pp.  i^).— Tabulated 
analyses  and  valuations  of  41  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers,  the 
trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  raw  materials  and  chemicals 
for  1892,  and  a  comparison  on  16  standard  brands  of  the  value  of  fer- 
tilizers licensed  in  1891  and  1892. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  composition  for  the  two  years  shows  that  more  nitro- 
gen, less  potash;  mnch  less  phosphoric  acid,  and  less  money  value  hy  99  cents  per 
ton  were  furnished  in  the  average  fertilizer  in  1892  than  in  1891.  The  average  com- 
position this  year  is  lower  than  that  of  any  previous  year  since  the  experiment  sta- 
tion began  sampling  and  analyzing  licensed  fertilizers  under  the  State  Law.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  market  price  of  available  phosphoric  acids  has 
decreased  bo  as  to  warrant  its  valuation  being  lowered  a  half  cent  per  pounds  /et  ferti- 
lizer manufacturers  have  decreased  the  amount  of  this  ingredient  in  their  goods  by 
$1 .03  per  ton.    This  is  partially  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  amount  of  nitrogen . 

The  average  nominal  selling  price  *  *  *  has  decreased  27  cents,  but  ♦  •  » 
it  is  probable  that  the  decrease  in  actual  cost  to  the  farmer  is  fully  equal  to  the 
decrease  in  value,  so  that  he  is  obtaining  the  plant  food  this  year  at  about  the  same 
price  as  last  year. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  ['New  TorJc  State  Sta.Bul  yo. 
42,  n.  ser..  May,  1892,  pp.  64-81). — ^Tabulated  analyses  of  108  brands  of 
commercial  fertilizers  examined  during  the  spring  of  1891. 

How  can  the  light  soils  of  north  Louisiana  be  profitably 
farmed?  J.  G.  Lee  (Louisiana  Sta.  Bui  JVb.  16,  2d  ser.,  pp.  481- 
484). — ^Tbis  popular  article  contains  suggestions  for  the  management  of 
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small  farmft  and  the  crops  to  be  raised,  with  formulas  for  fertilizers  for 
fruits,  cowx>eas,  com,  and  cotton.  The  importance  is  urged  of  raising 
other  crops  than  cotton  and  of  raising  and  fattening  uaimals.  Direc- 
tions are  given  for  making  compost  with  cotton-seed  meal. 


FIELD  CBOPS. 

A.  C.  Truk,  Editor. 

Com  crossing,  G.  W.  McCluer  {Illinoi^t  Sta.  Bui.  Ifo.  21^  May. 
1&92^  pp.  82-lOly  platen  4). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  experiments 
begun  in  1889.  A  number  of  the  crossed  ears  are  illustrated  in  the 
plates  accompanying  the  text.  The  plan  of  the  experiments  and  some 
of  the  more  general  results  are  stated  in  the  following  paragraphs 
taken  from  the  bulletin: 

During  the  first  year  sixteen  ears  were  produced  by  crossing  varieties  of  dent  com, 

uo  crosses  being  made  between  varieties  of  different  colors.    Besides  the  purely  dent 

com  crosses  there  were  made  the  following : 

Ears 
Hale  parent.  Female  parent.  produced. 

Learning  (yellow  dent) Mammoth  (sweet) 4 

Leaming Triumph         *'        3 

Learning Eight-Rowed  (sweet) , 3 

Gk)ld  Coin  (yellow  sweet) Mammoth  (sweet) 2 

GoldCoiu Triumph         "        3 

Gold  Coin Eight-Rowed  (swfeet) 2 

Stowell  Evergreen  (sweet) Mammoth  (sweet)   2 

Stowell  Evergreen Triumph         "        3 

Stowell  Evergreen Eight-Rowed  (sweet) 4 

Queen  Golden  (pop  com) A  white  dent 2 

A  white  dent Queen  Golden  (pop  com) 2 

Black  Mexican  (sweet) Queen  Golden 3 

Black  Mexican A  white  dent 3 

During  the  season  of  1890  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ears  were  produced  by 

crosses  between  different  varieties,  or  by  crossing  different  stalks  wHhin  the  snme 

variety,  or  by  self-fertilizing,  that  is,  by  using  the  pollen  of  a  stalk  on  silks  of  the 

same  stalk.    The  crosses  of  varieties  different  from  those  of  the  previous  year  were: 

Ears 
Male  parent.  Female  parent.  produced. 

(lold  Coin  (sweet) Brazilian  flour 2 

Queen  (i olden  (i)op  com) Common  Pearl  (pop  corn) 4 

Brazilian  flour Burr  White  dent 2 

Wliite  dent  variet  ios Yellow  dent  varieties G 

Yellow  dent  varieties White  dent  varieties 3 

In  none  of  the  crosses  between  different  varieties  of  dent  com  of  the  same  color 
or  between  difl'crent  varieties  of  sweet  com  of  the  same  color,  has  there  been  any 
ehango  in  the  crossed  ear  that  could  with  any  certainty  be  attributed  t«  the  pollen. 
While  ears  produced  by  crossing  different  varieties  have  varied  from  each  other 
and  from  the  type  of  the  variety,  they  have  only  varied  in  the  same  directions 
and  apparently  to  no  greater  extent  than  ears  of  the  same  YtM^iet^  left  t^o  form 
naturally.     •    •    • 
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Ears  prodnced  by  crossing  white  sweet  corn  with  pollen  of  yellow  dent  corn  have 
been  nearly  as  dark  as  the  male  variety,  with  kernels  very  much  like  flint  corn  in 
appearance,  neither  dented  nor  wrinkled,  and  with  the  taste  characteristic  of  dent 
com. 

Where  both  sweet  and  dent  kernels  appear  on  the  same  ear  the  dent  kernels  are 

always  the  heavier.    Kernels  were  weighed  from  five  ears,  each  of  which  had  both 

dent  and  sweet  kernels,  with  the  following  results : 

WeljB^ht  in  gmms 
of  100  kernels. 


\  Sweet  kernels 27. 9 

I  Dent  kernels 34. 5 

t  Sweet  kernels 23. 4 

I  Dent  kernels 29. 5 

Ear  No.  3 ....  |  Sweet  kernels 39.2 


Ear  No.  1... 
Ear  No.  2... 


•  Dent  kernels 47. 4 


T?«^  \r^    A         J  Sweet  kernels 22.6 

Ear  No.  ^  -.  |  Dent  kernels 27.0 

!?-«"«•«    K         (  Sweet  kernels 26.4 

Ear  No.  5....  {  ^^^^  kernels 34.8 

Color,  where  it  is  a  character  of  the  kernel  and  not  of  the  seed  coat,  tends  very 
strongly  to  pass  firom  one  variety  to  another.     »     •    * 

One  of  the  principal  things  to  be  learned  from  making  some  of  these  crosses  of 
widely  different  varieties  is  the  degree  of  certainty  which  can  be  felt  in  the  work 
done.  For  this  purpose  the  crosses  in  which  yellow  dent  has  been  the  male  and 
white  sweet  varieties  the  female,  yellow  sweet  male  and  white  sweet  female,  and 
yellow  pop  com  male  and  white  dent  female  have  been  the  best.  On  nineteen  ears 
produced  by  these  various  crosses  there  were  found  only  two  kernels  which  did  not 
show  distinctly  the  effects  of  the  pollen,  and  these  two  kernels  were  pretty  certainly 
not  fertilized  with  the  pollen  intended.  In  the  case  of  sweet-corn  stalks  bearing 
two  ears,  where  only  one  was  crossed  and  the  other  left  to  be  naturally  fertilized 
there  was  no  indication  of  anything  but  sweet-corn  pollen  on  the  naturally  fertilized 
ears. 

The  results  obtained  from  planting  crossed  seed  have  been  of  more  importance 
than  the  immediate  effect  of  crossing,  not  so  much  in  themselves,  perhaps,  as  in  the 
conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  them.  None  of  the  purely  dent  com  crosses 
have  been  used  for  seed;  if  they  had  been  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
growing  the  others  might  have  been  modified.  Parts  of  most  of  the  ears  produced 
by  the  other  crosses  were  planted  in  small  plats,  1  by  2  rods,  but  with  little  space 
between  them.  During  the  first  growing  season  the  uniformity  of  the  crossed  plats 
was  very  noticeable.  Of  142  plats  planted  with  sweet  com,  pop  com,  and  the 
crosses,  it  is  safe  to  say  there  was  as  much  uniformity  in  the  crossed  plat«  as  in 
any,  and  very  much  more  than  was  found  in  most  of  the  plats  planted  with  pure 
varieties.     •     •     » 

The  number  of  rows  of  kernels  on  the  ear  seemed  to  be  modified  about  equally  by 
each  parent.  *  •  •  The  number  of  ears  to  the  stalk  tended  to  follow  the  same 
type  as  the  stalk.    *    *    • 

When  the  crossed  plats  were  hnsked  the  ears  from  each  plat  were  as  uniform  as  is 
common  with  varieties  of  com.  The  com  grown  from  the  crosses  of  difierent  varieties 
was  plainly  modified  to  about  the  same  extent  by  each  parent.  The  com  produced 
by  using  the  pop  com  and  dent  com  as  parents  seemed  to  show  the  effect  of  the  male 
more  than  of  the  female  parent,  those  in  which  the  pop  corn  was  the  male  parent 
being  more  flinty  than  those  in  which  the  dent  com  was  the  male  parent.     *     *     • 

The  com  grown  from  the  crossed  seed  was  in  nearly  all  cases  clearly  increased  in 
size  as  a  result  of  crossing.      «     •     * 

Com  grown  from  the  crosses  the  second  year  has  continued  to  be  comparatively 
uniform  in  type  where  the  parent  varieties  were  similar ;  but  where  the  parent  vari- 
eties were  widely  difterent,  as  in  the  crosses  between  sweet  and  dent,  the  progeny 
6241— Ko.  2 3 
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has  tended  strongly  to  run  back  to  the  parent  forms,  while  at  the  same  time  taking 
on  other  forms  different  from  either.     »     *     * 

Nearly  all  the  corn  grown  the  second  year  from  the  crosses  is  smaller  than  that 
grown  the  first  year,  though  most  of  it  is  larger  than  the  average  size  of  the  parent 
varieties.  The  cause  of  this  apparent  decrease  in  size  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  can  only  he  guessed  at.     *     *     * 

From  the  work  so  far  done  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  tolling  beforehand  what 
varieties  will  when  crossed  produce  corn  of  an  increased  size  and  what  varieties  will 
not.  Some  of  the  varieties  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  most  nearly  related,  as  the 
sweet  corns,  have  shown  but  little  increase  when  grown  from  crossed  seed,  while  2 
varieties  of  pop  com,  which  would  seem  as  nearly  related  to  each  other  an  the  varie- 
ties of  sweet  com,  gave  a  very  decided  increase  in  size  when  grown  from  crossiMl 
seed.  The  corn  grown  from  the  cross  of  Black  Mexican  and  white  dent,  two  widely 
different  varieties,  showed  a  decrease  of  size,  while  corn  grown  from  a  cross  of  fiour 
corn  and  Golden  Coin,  varieties  apparently  as  widely  different  as  any  crosse<l,  gave 
ears  showing  the  greatest  proportionate  gain  in  size.     *     *     * 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  in  the  progeny  of  the  crosses  of  the  different 
classes  of  corn,  dent,  sweet,  and  pop,  toward  corn  of  the  flint  type. 

Indian  com  for  forage  and  for  field  com,  F.  W.  Woll  and  L.  H. 
Adams  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp,  220-226), 

Synopsis. — Varieties  of  com  from  seven  Northern  and  Southern  States  were  grown  at 
the  station  in  1890,  and  the  yield  of  dry  matter  determined  in  the  forage  cut 
September  13  and  in  the  mature  stalks  and  ears  harvested  October  21  and  22. 
In  the  forage  the  largest  yields  of  dry  matter  were  from  varieties  from  Mar>'laud, 
Kansas,  and  Kentucky.  In  the  mature  com  the  quantity  of  dry  matter  in  the 
ears  was  about  equal  to  that  in  the  stalks  and  leaves. 

Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  on  the  caltore,  height  at  diflferent 
periods  of  growth,  total  yield,  and  yield  of  dry  matter  and  of  protein 
for  .varieties  of  corn  from  seven  States,  planted  at  the  station  May  28 
on  clay  loam  soil.  For  accounts  of  previous  experiments  with  com  for 
fodder  see  Annual  Eeports  of  the  station  for  1888, 1889,  and  1890  (E.  S. 
Bui.  No.  2,  part  i,  p.  206,  and  E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  430  and  452).  The 
yields  are  tabulated  as  follows: 

Table  shomng  yield  and  cfymposition  of  varieties  of  Indian  com  grown  in  1890. 


Varioties 

Date  of 
harvest- 
ing. 

Yield. 

Dry 
matter. 

1?^ 

Yield 
of  drj- 
matter. 

Yield 

of 

protein. 

Estimated 
yield  per  acre. 

Green 
fodder. 

Dry 
Dlatt4^r. 

Oroum  for  forage. 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 

Oct.    21 

Lbi. 
249.0 
298.0 
474.0 
445.5 
481.5 
427.0 
461.5 

Per  ct. 
32.06 
33.07 
24.68 
26.99 
24.90 
21.41 
20.50 

Perot. 
9.41 
9.85 
8.28 
7.92 
7.01 
9.50 
9.75 

Lbs. 

82.08 
9b.  54 
116.9 
120.3 
119.9 
91.41 
94.62 

Lbs. 
7.72 
9.71 
9.69 
9.40 
8.40 
8.68 
9.23 

Lbi. 
27,670 
33,110 
49, 170 
46,220 
49,940 
41,5-20 
44,870 

Lb». 
9  120 

Vaw  York  vellow  flint        

10,950 
12,130 
19,470 
12,440 
8,886 

Maryland  iiiWer  Mammoth 

Kentucky  white  dent 

Eanaaa  iit  Charles                    

Geor^aRedCob 

TexiiA  com 

9  200 

Oroum  for  field  corn. 
Wisconsin  vollow  dpnt 

65.21 
76. 52 

7.12 
10.38 

24.78 
28.49 

Stalkii 

38.0 
37.  25 

1.76 
2.96 

Ears 

Total 

T.-i.  25 

53.27 

4.72 

-  ,      --     - 
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TahU  shomng  yield  and  composition  ofvarieHes  of  Indian  com,  etc, — Contiuiied. 


Yarietios. 

Dat«  of 

hsrvoHt- 

iwg. 

Yield. 

Dry 

matter. 

Protein 
in  dry 
matter. 

Yield 
of  dry 
matter. 

Yield 

of 

protein. 

Estimated 
yield  per  acre. 

Green 
fodder. 

matter. 

Grtnon /or  field  corri— Cont'd. 
New  York  yellow  flint 

Oct.    21 

Lbs, 

81.0 
51.75 

Per  et 
43.12 

M.  '.to 

Perct. 

9.10 
10.04 

Lbs. 
34.93 

Lbs. 

3.18 
3.76 

Lbe. 

Lbt. 

Stalks 

EarB 

'■^•*^'* i 

Total 

132.75 

69.27 

7.94 

i 

Maryland  Silver  Mainmot  h Oct    22 

Stalks 

05.0 
51.25 

50.53 
51.12 

8.41 
10.09 

47.90 
26.20 

4.03 
2.64 

lUtn , 

1 

Total 

146.25 

74.10 

6.67  ^ 

Kentucky  white  dent 

Oct.    22 

108.0 
45.25 

49.43 
50.89 

7.47 
8.19 

53.38 
23.03 

1           ; 

Stalk  a 

3.99 
1.89 

[ 

Ears 

; 

1 

TotAl 

153.25 



76.41 

5.88 

1 

Oct.    22 

. 

ITAnaAit  St.  nhnrlnii 

130.0 
69.75 

46.44 

6L48 

9.16 
10.00 

60.37 
30.77 

5.53 
3.08 

Stalks 

1 

Ears 

I 

1 

Total 

180.75 

91.14 

8.61 

1 

Oct    21 



Geonria  Red  Cob 

175.0 
22.5 

40.00 
40.21 

10.01 
10.09 

70.17 
9.04 

7.02 
0.91 

Stalks 

' 

Ears ' 

Total 

197.5 

1 

79.21 

7.93 

Oct.    22 

' 

154.0 
32.0 

44.77 
20.78 

9.91 
11.41 

68.95 
9.54 

6.83 
1.08 

Stalks 

Ears     

Total 

186.0 

78.49 

7.91 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  quantities  of  dry  matter  produced  in  this  case  are  in- 
variahly  smaller  than  when  com  was  grown  for  forage ;  the  figures  can  not,  however, 
be  directly  compared,  as  the  shocks  had  to  be  left  standing  in  the  field  from  Septem- 
ber 13  to  October  22  in  order  to  dry  the  ears,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  dry  matter 
was  lost  through  processes  of  fermentation  in  the  meantime,  as  investigations  con- 
ducted at  this  station  have  fully  satisfied  us.  In  case  of  the  varieties  of  corn  which 
matured,  the  quantity  of  dry  matter  in  the  ears  is  about  equal  to  that  in  the  stalks 
and  leaves.  The  more  immature  the  variety  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
proportion  of  dry  matter  was  found  in  the  stalks;  where  only  few  and  imperfect 
ears  were  found,  as  with  the  Texas  and  Georgia  varieties,  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  dry  matter  in  the  com  was  found  in  the  ears. 

Com  ezperiments,  J.  G.  Lee  [Louisiana  8ta.  Bui,  N^o.  16j  2d  ser.^ 
pp.  454-462). — These  include  fertilizer  experiments  and  tests  of  varie- 
ties. 

Fertilizers  on  corn. — Special  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash 
experiments  were  made,  similar  to  those  with  cotton  described  below. 
The  nitrogen  experiments  were  interfered  with  by  a  prolonged  drouth, 
but  there  was  evidence  of  benefit  trom  the  nitrogenous  manures.  As  to 
the  most  advantagecms  form  and  amount  of  nitrogen  to  be  applied,  the 
exi>eriment8  were  inconclusive.  The  conclusions  from  tlie  phosphoric 
acid  experiments^ "  if  any  positive  ones  can  be  drawn  from  these  exper- 
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iments,  are  simUar  to  those  given  under  cotton.^  The  inference  firom 
the  special  potash  experiments  is  "  that  potash  is  not  needed  in  this 
soil  in  any  form  or  quantity  to  grow  corn."  In  an  experiment  on  time 
of  applying  manures,  made  on  12  plats,  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  cotton-seed  meal  were  applied  with  mixed  minerals  in 
single  applications  at  the  time  of  planting  and  in  fractional  applications. 
The  yields  of  shelled  corn  were  small  in  every  case,  ranging  from  12 
to  20  bushels  per  acre.  With  anunonium  sulphate  and  nitrate  of 
soda  there  was  an  increase  in  yield  from  fractional  application,  but 
where  cotton-seed  meal  was  used  the  yield  was  largest  from  the  single 
application.  "Results  of  previous  years  declared  positively  for  dif- 
ferent applications.  The  very  dry  year  perhaps  prevented  the  full 
availability  of  the  second  and  third  applications.  We  should  still  con- 
clude it  best,  however,  to  divide  nitrogen  fertUizers  intended  for  corn, 
and  apply  at  different  times  during  growth." 

Corny  test  of  varieties. — ^Tabulated  results  for  28  varieties. 

Cotton  experiments,  J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana  Sta.  Bui.  JVb.  16^  2d  ser.^ 
pp.  438-454). — "Experiments  with  cotton  were  of  three  kinds:  (1) 
Manurial  tests,  embracing  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  potassic  fer- 
tilizers, proper  depths,  and  time  and  number  of  applications  of  each; 
(2)  varieties  best  adapted  to  this  soil;  (3)  distances  to  be  given  to  se- 
cure the  largest  profit." 

Fertilizers  on  cotton. — ^An  experiment  was  made  on  35  plats  to  com- 
pare the  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  sulphate,  dried  blood,  fish 
scrap,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  crushed  cotton  seed,  used  alone  and  in 
combination  with  mixed  minerals,  to  det^^rmine  whether  the  soil  re- 
quired nitrogen  for  cotton  and  if  so  what  nitrogenous  fertilizer  was 
best  adapted.  The  variety  of  cotton  was  Peterkin  and  all  plats  were 
planted  at  the  same  time.  The  yields  of  cotton  at  four  different  pick- 
ings are  tabulated.  The  land  was  found  to  be  very  uneven,  but  the 
indications  were  that  the  soil  needed  nitrogen. 

Til©  average  per  cent  of  increase  due  to  nitrate  of  soda  is  68,  the  average  of  sulphate 
ammonia  is  32,  the  average  of  dried  hlood  is  36,  the  average  of  fish  scrap  is  35,  that 
of  cotton-seed  meal  is  45,  that  of  crushed  cotton  seed  is  56,  and  that  of  rotten  seed 
is  31  per  cent.  Nitrate  soda  is  ahead,  followed  closely  by  crushed  cotton  seed,  cotton- 
seed meal,  and  blood.  But  the  average  of  the  two  miuet^al  forms  of  nitrogen,  nitrate 
Boda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  50  per  cent;  of  the  two  animal  forms  it  is  3d;  and 
of  the  three  vegetable  forms  it  is  44  per  cent.     *     »     * 

Concurrent  results  for  three  years  strongly  Indicate  that  on  these  soils  one  ration, 
or  24  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  is  more  profitable  than  larger  quantities.  There 
may  be  seasons  when  this  quantity  can  not  be  assiniilat>ed. 

The  special  phosphoric  acid  experiments  were  on  25  plats.  Here 
different  amounts  of  dissolved  boneblack,  sui)erphosphate,  bone  meal, 
South  Carolina  floats,  and  Thomas  slag  were  used  alone  and  in  com- 
bination with  a  basal  mixture  of  cotton-seed  nu^al  and  kainit.  The 
tabulate<l  results  indicate  that  the  phosphates  benefited  the  crop, 
although  the  land  was  very  uneven.    The  greatest  benefit  was  derived 
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from  the  more  soluble  phosphates,  dissolved  boneblaok,  and  superphos- 
phate. The  single  ration  furnishing  160  pounds  of  superphosphate 
seemed  to  be  sufficient.  ''  In  every  instance  except  one  there  is  a 
loss  with  the  double  ration.  It  is  certain  then  that  phosphoric  acid 
is  needed  in  this  soil  to  grow  cotton  profitably,  and  that  exo>e8sive 
quantities  entail  losses.'' 

In  the  special  potash  experiments,  which  were  on  21  plats,  potash 
was  applied  as  cotton-hull  ashes,  cotton-seed  meal,  kainit,  and  muri- 
ate and  sulphate  of  potash.  The  tabulated  results  show  the  yields  of  cot- 
ton on  the  unmanured  plats  to  have-been  more  uniform  than  in  the  other 
experiments.  The  average  yield  with  potash  was  only  6  pounds  in 
excess  of  the  yield  of  the  unmanured  plats.  "  There  is  little  difference 
in  the  yield  of  the  different  forms  used.  The  results  declare  the  soil  not 
in  want  of  potash  in  any  form,  combined  or  uncombined,  for  cotton." 

Two  experiments,  each  on  4  plats,  made  to  compare  the  yields  of  cot- 
ton with  fertilizers  (superphosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  and  cotton-seed 
meal)  as  a  top-dressing,  and  at  depths  of  from  2  to  8  inches,  gave 
results  in  favor  of  the  top-dressing  or  shallow  application. 

The  tabulated  results  are  given  of  an  experiment  on  12  plats,  in  which 
nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  cotton  seed  meal,  used  in  con- 
nection with  mixed  minerals,  were  applied  all  at  the  time  of  planting 
and  in  fractions  during  the  growing  season.  In  general  the  results 
were  in  favor  of  the  application  at  time  of  planting. 

Cotton,  distance  of  ^planting. — In  an  experiment  on  the  distance  of 
planting  in  which  single  stalks  were  grown  in  drills  from  8  to  20  inches 
apart  in  the  drill  and  two  stalks  from  8  to  24  inches  apart,  "  the  results 
are  not  conclusive,  but  suggest  rather  more  distance  for  cotton  than  is 
ordinarily  given." 

Cotton,  varieties. — ^The  results  are  reported  of  tests  of  46  varieties  of 
cotton,  including  the  yield  at  four  separate  pickings  and  the  per  cent 
of  seed  and  lint  in  the  total  yield  of  cotton.  The  station  is  prepared 
to  furnish  small  quantities  of  seed  of  any  of  the  varieties  tested. 

Scarlet  clover,  A.  T.  Neale  {Delaware  Sta,  Bui.  No.  16,  March, 
1892^  pp.  15). — ^The  author  describes  this  valuable  forage  plant  (TW- 
folium  incarnatum)',  compares  it  with  ordinary  red  clover;  makes  sug- 
gestions as  to  when,  where,  and  how  to  sow  it,  and  as  to  the  utilization 
of  the  crop;  and  quotes  opinions  of  it  entertained  by  practical  men  who 
have  tried  it. 

In  comparison  with  ordinary  red  clover  its  most  marked  peculiarities  are  its  abil- 
ity to  flourish  on  relatively  poor  soils  and  its  development  during  the  faU,  winter, 
and  spring,  when  most  of  our  foul  weeds  are  in  seed.  *  *  *  [It  may  be  used]  to 
plow  down  for  green  manure,  for  silage,  for  soiling,  for  haymaking,  for  seed  pro- 
duction, for  eradication  of  weeds,  for  reduction  of  expenses  in  cultivating  orchards, 
for  winter  and  spring  pasture,  as  a  protection  for  falling  fruit  in  orchards,  for  bind- 
ing drift  soils  ati|l  preventing  washing  on  hillsides,  and  as  bee  food.  *  *  "  In 
February  sixty  circular  letters  were  mailed  to  prominent  farmers,  asking  a  number 
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of  qneations  about  this  clover.  Nearly  fifty  replies  were  received.  Tlie  tabnlation 
shows  that  2,343  acres  of  scarlet  clover  are  now  in  Delaware  on  tlie  faiins  of  forty-four 
men,  or  more  than  53  acres  on  the  average  to  each  man  who  replied.  *  *  *  In  no 
instance  has  an  unfavorable  criticism  been  received. 

Forage  plants,  J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana  Sta.  Bui.  No.  16,  M  «er.,  p. 
462). — An  enumeration  of  the  forage  ])lant8  grown  at  the  station  daring 
the  year.  Ko  results  are  given.  "The  sojabean  for  the  first  time  gave 
good  results." 

Field  experiments  with  oats,  peas,  rape,  and  timothy,  W.  M. 
Hays  {Mirinesota  Sta.  Bui.  No.  J20,  May,  1892,  pp.  55-46').— Kotes  and 
tiibulated  data  are  given  on  experiments  in  1890  and  1891  with  peas  and 
oats  sown  separately  and  in  mixture.  Either  crop  sown  separately  was 
more  profitable  than  the  mixture.  The  results  of  a  test  of  17  varieties 
of  peas  in  1891  are  reported.  The  Marrowfat  varieties  gave  the  largest 
average  yield.  Diff'erent  methods  of  seeding  field  peas  were  tried  with 
a  white  variety.  The  largest  yields  were  from  drilling  8  inches  apart 
and  seeding  at  the  rate  of  3  bushels  per  acre,  and  from  drilling  24 
inches  apart  and  cultivating,  seed  being  sown  at  the  rate  of  1.1  bushels 
per  acre. 

Eape  was  successfully  grown  at  the  station.  Shropshire  sheep  pas- 
tured on  rape  for  thirty-two  days  in  the  fall  made  a  gain  in  live  weight 
of  34  pounds,  while  the  same  number  of  sheep  fed  on  timothy  hay  dur- 
ing the  same  period  gained  only  16  pounds. 

With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  timothy  grass,  seeds  of  selected 
plants  were  gathered  in  1889  and  sown  in  good  soil  the  following  sea- 
son.   Each  plant  was  given  more  than  a  square  foot  of  ground. 

It  had  been  observed  that  the  anthers  of  timothy  at  the  time  it  is  in  the  "  bine 
bloom  "  vary  in  color  from  light  straw  color  to  dark  blue.  Plants  representing  the 
two  extremes  were  marked  when  in  bloom  and  when  ripe  the  seeds  were  saved,  tbe 
intention  being  to  fix  the  colors  as  the  distinguishing  marks  of  2  varieties. 

The  rich  soil  and  ample  room  caused  the  plants  to  make  unusually  strong  growth, 
and  a  number  of  them  retained  the  colors  sought  to  be  perpetuated.  But  this  rich 
feeding  forced  the  plants  into  a  much  stronger  growth  than  occurs  when  crowd^nl 
together  in  pasture  or  meadow.  When  headed  out  the  second  year,  the  plants  theu 
being  fifteen  months  old,  each  one  had  spread  by  stooling  to  10  inches  or  less  iu 
diameter,  some  much  more  than  others.  Some  had  longer  hea<ls,  were  taller,  had 
longer  radicle  leaves,  and  were  apparently  much  stronger  and  more  desirable  plants 
than  others.  Eight  of  the  324  plants  developed  some  of  the  spikelets  into  marked 
branches.  As  nearly  all  the  spikes,  20  to  50,  on  each  plant  showing  this  variation 
had  the  branches,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  feature  can  be  made  a  fixed  character 
by  selection  in  a  few  to  several  years. 

Experiments  with  Irish  potatoes,  J.  G.  Lee  [TA^uiMaim  Sta. 
Bui.  JVb.  16y  2d  ser  ,  pp.  470-479), — This  includes,  besides  notes  on  36 
varieties  of  potatoes  tested  at  the  staxion,  exi)eriments  with  diflferent- 
sized  seed  and  with  fertilizers,  and  a  statement  of  financial  results  from 
growing  potatoes. 

Size  of  seed. — Seven  varieties  of  large  and  medium-sized  potatoes 
wore  used  for  seed,  being  planted  whole  and  cut  to  two  or  more  eyes 
and  t^  one  eye.    The  results  for  each  variety  from  each  kind  of  seed 
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are  tabulated.  "The  productive  results  obtained  coucur  with  those  of 
I>revious  years;  the  Uirger  the  seed  planted  the  greater  the  yield.  The 
economical  results  are,  however,  different,  and  calculating  for  this 
point,  suggest  that,  planting  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  better  to  cut  not  to 
more  than  four  eyes  nor  less  than  two." 

Fertilizers  on  potatoes. — The  fertilizer  experiments  were  on  21  plats 
manured  with  various  combinations  of  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  sul- 
phate, cotton  seed,  or  cotton-seed  meal,  with  superphosphate,  with 
kainit,  and  with  mixed  minerals.    The  results  are  fully  .tabulated. 

Potash  is  a  little  better  than  uomanure  and  phosphoric  acid  better  than  potash,  but 
iieitlier  of  marked  benefit  nsed  alone,  even  with  potatoes  on  this  soil.  Green  cotton 
seed  and  acid  phosphate  gave  best  results.  Any  form  of  nifrogen  gives  good  results 
combined  with  acid  phosphate  and  kainit  or  alone.  Best  results  come  from  a  com- 
bination of  cotton  seed  crushed  and  green  and  cotton-seed  meal.  Previous  years  bear 
out  the  statement.  The  Inrgest  yield,  three  years  ago,  came  from  acid  phosphate 
an<l  crushed  cotton  seed.  Two  years  ago  best  result*  were  from  acid  phosphate  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  the  past  year  the  largest  yield  belongs  to  acid  phosphate  and 
green  cotton  seed. 

Financial  results, — Tlie  receipts  in  Chicago  for  the  potatoes  raised  at 
the  station  on  1  acre  of  land  manured  with  400  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  and  1(K)  pounds  of  kainit,  were 
$56.00,  deducting  charges  for  freight,  cartage,  and  commissions. 

Ezperiments  with  potatoes,  E.  S.  Goff  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Report 
for  1891,  pp.  135^138). 

Synopms. — A  report  on  experiments  with  (1)  varieties,  (2)  planting  in  hills  vs. 
drills,  and  (3)  cutting  off  the  seed  ends.  The  results  indicated  no  great  differ- 
ence of  yield  from  the  two  methods  of  planting.  Cutting  off  the  seed  ends 
reduced  the  yield. 

Potatoes,  test  of  varieties. — Fifty -nine  varieties  were  tested  at  the  sta- 
tion in  1890.  Tabulated  data  are  given  for  the  10  most  productive 
varieti<*s.  These  were  Burpee  Superior,  Maine  Champion,  Pride  of  the 
West,  Bill  Nye,  Boley  Northern  Spy,  J3elaware,  Harris  No.  1,  Duplex, 
Dandy,  and  Seneca  Red  Jacket. 

Potatoes,  planting  in  hills  vs.  drilh. — Experiments  in  1890  in  plant- 
ing Rose  Seedling  potatoes  in  hills  and  drills  agreed  with  those  of  the 
previous  year  in  showing  no  great  diflference  in  yield  from  the  two 
methods.  "The  34  drilled  rows  yielded  1,936  pounds  of  merchantable 
and  343  pounds  of  small  i)otatoes,  against  1,922  pounds  of  merchant- 
able and  223  pounds  of  small  i)otat<)es  from  the  34  rows  of  hills." 

Potatoes,  cutting  off  the  seed  endJi. — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  an 
exiwriment  in  which  potatoes*  were  planted  whole,  cut  lengthwise,  and 
cut  to  two  eyes,  with  and  without  removing  the  seed  ends.  When  whole 
tubers  were  used  there  was  a  loss  of  22.4  per  cent  in  the  yield  from 
removing  the  seed  ends;  when  the  seed  was  cut  to  two  eyes  there  was 
a  loss  of  2.6  per  cent;  and  when  the  seed  was  cut  lengthwise  there  was 
a  very  slight  loss.  These  results  agree  in  general  with  those  of  the 
previous  year. 
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Sorghum  for  sirup,  D.  N.  Harper  (Minnesota.  »SYa.  BuL  Xo.  SlyJune^ 

1892,  pp.  08-112). 

Synopsis, — Tabulated  analyses  of  difTereiit  varieties  of  aorghimi,  aud  of  canes  cut 
before  and  after  froBt,  stripped  canes,  ripe  stalks  and  suckers,  and  mill  juices. 
The  results  favored  Early  Amber  as  a  sugar-producing  variety.  Frost  did  not 
materially  injure  the  canes.  Allowing  canes  to  stand  after  stripping  is  iiguri- 
oiis,  especially  if  frosts  occur.    The  growth  of  suckers  should  be  prevented. 

Sorghum  is  largely  grown  in  Minnesota  and  made  into  simp  for  local 
consumption,  but  the  supply  does  not  meet  the  demand  and  much  simp 
is  imported.  The  investigations  reported  relate  especially  to  deter- 
minations of  the  quality  of  the  sorghum  grown  in  the  State.  Analyses 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  Early  Amber,  Kenney  Early  Amber,  and  Fol- 
ger  Early,  grown  at^d  Wing,  Minnesota,  are  tabulated  and  the  results 
compared  with  those  obtained  from  the  same  varieties  in  Kansas. 

Average  majnmum  and  minimum  results  of  analysis  of  sorghum. 


Early  Amber: 

Average  of  samples  taken  September  5-October  2 

Average  of  samples  taken  September  22-26 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Kenney  Early  Amber : 

Avera<re 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Foiger  Early : 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 


Solids. 

Sucrose. 

Keducing 
sugar. 

Purity. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent, 

Peretnt, 

17.01 
17.62 
20.70 
13.58 

11.76 
11.49 
15.33 
8.34 

2.42 
2.60 
3.13 
1.70 

0169 
70.10 
79.08 
54.30 

17.90 
19.16 
15.06 

12.87 
14.09 
9.22 

1.04 
2.73 
1.33 

71.84 
77.23 
63.59 

15.95 
19.  88 
14.24 

11.52 
1.3.25 
7.64 

2.69 
3.10 
2.37 

65.28 
77.94 
53.65 

From  seed  which  had  never  been  specially  selected  we  produced  Early  Amber  of 
nearly'  as  high  average  quality  as  that  produced  in  Kansas  from  selected  seed,  and 
the  best  of  our  cane  was  better  than  the  best  of  theirs.  In  Kansas  the  production 
of  sorghum  is  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  but  with  us  it  must  be  confined  to  the 
mauufactureof  sirup,  with  the  production  of  sugar  incidental.  -  *  •  In  addition 
to  the  causes  which  have  operated  unfavorably  elsewhere,  our  short  season  for  work- 
ing up  the  cane  has  been  considered  fatal  to  sugar  manufacture  here,  but  our  results 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  feature  may  not  be  a  fault.  Hard  frosts  occurred  September 
27,  28,  and  29,  before  any  cane  had  been  cut.  On  the  29th  the  Early  Amber  was 
stripped  and  harvested  and  made  into  an  excellent  sirup.  To  study  the  effects  of 
frost  upon  standing  cane  some  rows  were  not  cut  down  at  all,  and  analyses  were 
made  of  sample  canes  from  day  to  day.  The  averages  of  the  daily  analyses  are 
arranged  in  the  following  table: 

Analyses  of  Early  Amber  sorghum  before  and  after  frost. 


Date. 


Solids.     Sucrose.    Glucose.    Purity. 


Before  frost: 
September  22 
September  24 
September  26 

After  mMt: 

September  27 
September  29 

October  1 

October  2.... 
October  4.... 
October  10... 


Per  cent. 
17.51 
18.17 
18.80 

17.51 
15.56 
17.42 
16.23 
14.30 
12.04 


Per  cent. 
12.98 
13.14 
13.49 

11.70 
10. 42 
12.27 
11.46 
1.99 
2.34 


PereenJt. 
2.33 
2.15 
2.21 

2.77 
2.61 
2.14 
2.04 


PereenJL 
74.00 
79.19 
71.13 

68. 8t 
66.96 
72.06 
70.66 
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Naturally  a  general  docroase  in  the  deimity  of  the  juice  occurred  after  frost,  but 
that  there  wan  so  little  luverdiou  of  the  cane  tiugar  Beemed  (^uite  remarkable.  This 
may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  temperature  did  not  at  any  time  after  frost 
rise  safficiently  high  to  permit  of  much  fermentation.  *  •  •  Our  results  would 
show  that  the  proper  practice  is  to  allow  the  cane  to  grow  until  it  matures  and  not 
cut  it  while  yet  unripe  in  apprehension  of  frost.  If,  however,  frost  should  occur,  let 
it  be  cut,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  piled  in  the  shade  in  such  a  way  that  air  can 
have  f^ee  circulation  throughout  the  piles.  It  should  then  be  made  up  into  sirup 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

[Analyses  of  Early  Amber  canes  stripped  September  24  are  given  as  follows:] 

Analyses  of  stripped  oanes  before  and  after  frost. 


Date. 


Before  frost: 
September  24 
September  26 

After  froet : 
September  27 
October  1.... 
October  2.... 
October4.... 
October  10... 


Solids. 


Per  cent. 
15.94 
19.60 

18.40 
14.60 
15.82 
13.54 
13.87 


Sacrose. 


Ptr  cent, 
10.03 
14.86 

12.42 
9.38 
10.10 


Glaoose. 


Per  cent. 
3.67 
2.58 

2.88 
2.40 
2.3:i 
2.88 
3.23 


Parity. 


Per  cent. 
62. 46 
75.67 

67.60 

61.06 

.65.91 


More  glucose,  less  sucrose,  and  lower  purity  resulted  in  the  stripped  canes,  and  frost 
canned  more  damage  to  them  than  to  canes  in  their  natural  condition.  But  the 
effects  of  stripping  cane  were  quite  marked  in  the  working  of  it  in  the  factory.  Cane 
which  had  been  stripped  was  much  more  difficult  to  work  up  than  the  other,  and 
this  showed  itself  particularly  in  the  evaporation  of  the  Juice  to  sirup.  So  that  for 
all  reasons  it  proved  to  be  a  wrong  practice  to  let  stripped  cane  stand. 

[Analyses  of  ripe  stalks  and  suckers,  which  indicated  that  the  growth  of  suckers 
should  be  prevented,  are  given  as  follows :] 

Analyses  of  stalks  and  suckers  of  sorghum  canes. 


Solida. 

Sucroae. 

Glocoae. 

Parity. 

Vftfptt^lV 

Per  cent. 
14.48 
13.78 
16.42 
18.02 
15.60 
14.00 
20.22 
20.32 

Per  cent. 
8.50 
7.10 
11.60 
12.62 
10.42 
7.71 
14.61 
15.33 

Per  emt. 
3.05 
3.94 
2.67 

Per  cent. 
58.70 
51.52 
70  64 

Sackem  of  luime 

HaineUlk 

Snckere  of  Mine 

70  03 

Main  atalk 

2.61 
2.96 
2.75 
1.88 

66  79 

Sackera  cf  aame 

55  07 

Stalk,  noanckera 

■'2  25 

Stalk,  no  anckera 

75.44 

Analyses  of  mill  juices  from  cane  raised  by  forty-four  different  farmers 
are  tabulated,  showing  wide  variations  in  the  sucrose  and  glucose  con- 
tent, largely  due  to  differences  in  the  ripeness  of  the  cane  when  cut 
and  in  the  care  with  which  it  was  piled  in  the  field. 

Analyses  of  the  juice  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  in  tanks 
thirty-six  hours  showed  an  average  increase  of  glucose  of  only  0.095 
per  cent.  The  smallness  of  the  inversion  resulting  from  the  long  ex- 
lH>sure  of  the  juice  would  greatly  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  sorghum 
sugar  in  the  cool  climate  of  Minnesota  if  this  industry  should  ever 
become  practicable  there. 
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Sugar  beets  in  Iowa,  1891,  G.  E.  Patrick,  E.  N.  Eaton,  and 
I).  B.  BiSBEE  (loica  Sta.  Bui.  Xo.  17,  May,  1892^  pp.  393-418,  figs.  4}. 

Sytwpgis. — A  coutinnatioii  of  the  work  on  siigar  heeia  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  15 
of  the  Rtation  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  782).  Klein  Wanzleben  and  Vilinorin  varie- 
ties were  tried  on  different  kinds  of  soil  in  different  parts  of  the  State  with 
result*  slightly  favoring  the  latter  variety.  There  are  also  notes  on  exjifri- 
mentfi  with  different  methods  of  culture,  brief  reports  from  individual  grow- 
ers, statements  regarding  implements  for  beet  culture  from  Bnllctiu  No.  21  of 
the  Nebraska  Station  (E,  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  800),  abstracts  of  reports  of  United 
States  consuls  and  commercial  agents  in  Europe  on  beet  culture,  and  hints  to 
American  farmers  by  Prof.  Veith  of  Austria-Hungary. 

The  results  are  tabulated  of  analyses  of  Klein  Wanzleben  and  Yil- 
morin  beets  grown  at  Muscatine,  Des  Moines,  Fort  Dodge,  and  other 
localities  in  the  State.  These  analyses  are  arranged  according  to  variety 
of  beet  and  kind  of  soil.  The  quality  of  the  Vilniorin  beets  averagwl  a 
little  higher  than  that  of  most  of  the  Klein  Wanzleben  beets.  The 
samples  of  both  varieties  from  Muscatine  averaged  higher  in  quality 
than  those  from  any  other  part  of  the  State.  Of  the  Muscatine  beets 
those  grown  on  sandy  soil  with  sandy  subsoil  were  the  best.  In  a 
comparison  based  on  15  samples  from  other  parts  of  the  State  those 
grown  on  "clay,  clay  loam,  or  timber  clay"  soils  showed  the  highest 
average  quality.  The  average  results  of  tests  on  all  the  different  kinds 
of  soil  were  as  follows : 


Analyses  of  sugar  heets  gromn  on  different  8<nls. 


Region  of  growth. 


KaBcatine 

Dea  Moines 

Fort  Dodge 

Miacellaneous 

Mean 

Mean,  omitting  Mn.scatino 


Klein  Wanzleben. 


No.  of 
samples. 


Sagar. 


Purity 
of  juice. 


Vilmorin. 


No.  of 
samples.' 


S-8-   I  ^A 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
14.55  77.06 

11.22  j  70.84 
10.89  I  72.54 
11.00  j        71.50 


112 
»4 


11.66  ! 
11. 11  ! 


72.27 
71.24 


Percent. 
14. 70 
11.80 
11.56 
11.86 


juice. 

Per  cent. 
79.18 
73. 01 
74.  W 

73.51 


142 
67 


13.  :i4 
11.82 


76.47 
7  J.  42 


Analyses  of  sugar  beets,  D.  K.  Hakpeb  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  Ko, 
21jJune,  1892,  pp.  69-93). — Tabulated  analyses  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  samples  of  sugar  beets  grown  in  1891  at  the  station  and  in  differ- 
ent localities  of  Minnesota.  Those  grown  at  the  station  showed  a 
high  sugar  content  (averaging  17  per  cent  in  samples  taken  October 
1).  The  results  from  samples  grown  by  fanners  varied  greatly,  but  in 
general  the  indications  were  that  with  proper  care  in  tbe  culture  of 
the  crop  beets  with  a  satisfactory  sugar  content  can  be  raised  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Experiments  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  W.  M.  Hays  {Minne- 
sota Sta.  Bui.  Xo.  21,  June,  1892,  pp.  94-97). — The  cost  of  raising  sugar 
beets  on  weedy  land  at  the  station  in  1891  was  $3.25  i)er  ton,  on  clejin 
land  $2.09.  The  results  of  planting  different  amounts  of  seed  indi- 
cated that  about  20  pounds  per  acre  is  required.    A  test  of  vai'ieties 
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18  reported.  Kiiauer  Imperial  gave  the  largest  yield.  Plowing  to  a 
depth  of  about  9  inches  gave  tbe  best  results. 

Sugar  beet  culture  in  Wisconsin,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wuconsin  St  a. 
Report  for  1891 ,  pp.  176-192).— X  reprint  of  an  article  in  Bulletin  No. 
26  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  671). 

Sugar  cane,  J.  G'.  Lee  {Louimana  Sta.  Bui.  No.  16,  2d  ser.^  pp. 
479-481).— The  results  are  tabulated  of  the  yield  of  cane  at  the  sta- 
tion and  the  analysis  of  the  juice.  "  The  stand  of  cane  on  the  station 
was  poor,  and  this,  together  with  two  prolonged  drouths  with  which 
it  had  to  contend,  resulted  in  a  rather  low  yield." 

Sundry  crops,  J.G.  Lee  {Louisiana  Sta.  Bui.  No.  16, 2d  ser.,  pp.  462- 
470). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  Spanish  peanut,  11  varieties  of  cow- 
peas,  5  of  sweet  potatoes,  16  of  melons,  10  of  cantaloupes,  21  of  straw- 
l)erries,  5  of  wheat,  1  each  of  rye,  oats,  and  rice,  and  the  yields  of  hay 
from  16  diflferent  grasses.  lu  an  experiment  with  oats  and  with  barley, 
in  wliich  a  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  superi)hosphate  was  ap- 
plied eitberat  tbe  time  of  planting  or  as  a  top-dressing  in  February, 
the  results  were  in  favor  of  the  application  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Growing  wheat  and  oats  separately  and  in  mixtures,  W. 
Balentine  {Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  144, 145). — The  results  ob- 
tained on  6  plats,  43.6  by  240  feet,  seeded  to  oats  (12  pounds  per  plat), 
wheat  (24  pounds),  or  a  mixture  containing  oats  (8  pounds)  and  wheat 
(8  pounds),  were  "decidedly  in  favor  of  oats  separately  as  compared 
with  oats  and  wheat  mixed,  and  oats  and  wheat  mixed  as  compared 
with  wheat  alone.'' 

Rotation  of  crops,  J.  Gr.  Lee  {Louisiana  Sta.  Bui.  No.  16,  2d  ser., 
pp.  436-^38). — "  Several  years  ago  the  following  rotation  was  decided 
upon  as  the  best  combination  attainable  in  this  section:  This  rota- 
tion is  corn,  oats  followed  by  cowpeas,  and  cotton.  This  rotation  is 
faulty  in  principle  but  correct  in  i)ractice,  and  was  adopted  last  season 
after  two  years'  trial.  The  corn  should  precede  the  cotton,  but  exi)eri- 
ence  has  demonstrated  that  Rust-Proof  oats,  the  only  variety  success- 
fully grown  here,  must  be  planted  in  October  if  maximum  results  are 
desired.  Cotton  can  not  be  removed  in  time  for  this  crop,  while  corn 
can." 

This  rotation  was  begun  in  1889  on  plats  with  and  without  fertilizers. 
The  yields  in  1889, 1890,  and  1891  are  tabulated.  The  experiments  are 
to  be  continued. 

Losses  in  ensiling  and  field-curing  Indian  com,  F.  W.  Woll 
{^yisconmn  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  227-231). 

Synopffis.— In  the  faU  and  winter  of  1890  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  losses  of 
dry  matter  and  protein  in  samples  from  65  tons  of  Indian  corn  put  into  a  single 
silo  at  the  station  and  irom  field-cured  fodder  left  out  of  doors  during  most  of 
the  winter.  In  the  silage  the  loss  of  dry  matter  was  10.3  per  cent  and  of  pro- 
tein 12.5  per  cent.  In  the  field-cured  fodder  the  loss  of  dry  matter  was  28.3  per 
cent  and  of  protein  34.8  per  cent.  The  average  losses  in  ensiling  and  in  field- 
curing  Indian  com,  as  determined  during  the  last  four  years' experiments  at  this 
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Btaiiou,  amount  to  15.6  per  cout  and  16.8  per  cent  for  dry  matter  and  protein, 
respectively,  for  the  silage,  and  23.8  per  cent  and  24.3  per  cent  for  dry  ]]iatt<er 
and  ftr  protein,  respectively,  for  the  field-cured  fodder. 

Tbe  experiments  liere  reported  were  in  continuation  of  those  recorded 
in  tlie  Annual  Reports  of  tbe  station  for  1888, 1889,  and  1890  (E.  S.  Bui. 
No.  2,  part  I,  p.  206,  and  E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  430  and  449).  Septem- 
ber 2-9,  1890,  a  station  silo  with  a  capacity  of  80  tons  was  filled  with 
alternate  layers  of  Burrill  and  Whitman  Ensilage  and  Pride  of  the 
Forth  corn  cut  into  pieces  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

In  all  129,014  pounds  were  cut  for  the  silo.  On  the  top  of  the  green  fodder  com 
3,800  pounds  of  green  millet  were  put  for  a  covering.  The  silo  was  opened  Decem- 
ber 12  and  we  began  feeding  from  it  at  once.  About  6  inches  from  the  top  layer 
had  spoiled,  otherwise  the  silage  was  good  close  up  to  the  walls  of  the  siio.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  silage  was  fed  out  in  the  feeding  experiment  reported  else- 
where [E.  S.  R.,  vol.  IV,  p.l78],  and  samples  from  the  same  were  taken  once  every  week, 
so  that  in  all  seventeen  samples  were  obtained  from  the  silo;  separate  analyses  were 
made  of  the  same  for  dry  matter  and  protein  content. 

The  shocked  fodder  corn  was  left  in  the  field  until  a  little  before  it  was  needed  for 
feeding  in  the  experiment  (December  15-April  13).  Most  of  the  fodder  was  there- 
fore left  out  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The  fall  was  very  wet  and  damp, 
but  the  winter  was  rather  dry  and  with  much  clear,  sunshiny  weather,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  the  season  was  favorable  to  this  system  of  preserving 
Indian  corn.  The  dry  fodder  was  fed  in  the  same  experiment  as  was  the  silage,  and 
sampled  every  week.  The  following  table  gives  in  a  condensed  form  the  total  quan- 
tities of  silage  and  of  field-cured  fodder  corn  obtained  from  the  land,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  dry  matter  and  protein  in  both  cases : 

Lo»9  of  dry  mailer  and  protein  in  entiling. 


Weight  of  fodder 

Weight  of  dry  matter  . . . 
Weight  of  crude  protein 


Put  into 
the  silo. 


PoundM. 

129,014.0 

32, 432. 0 

2,580.5 


Taken  out. 


Powids. 

105,824.0 

29,090.0 

2,557.0 


Diiference. 


Poundt. 


3,342.0 
323.5 


PereenL 


las 

12.5 


Loss  of  dry  matter  and  protein  infield-curing. 


Weight  of  fodder 

Weight  of  dry  matter 
Weight  of  protein  — 


In  fresh 
shocks. 


Poundt, 
129,014.0 
32,432.0 
2,580.5 


In  cured 
shocks. 


Pounds. 

31,738.0 

23,270.0 

1,682.0 


Differenoe. 


Loss. 


Pound*.       Per  eaU. 


9, 162. 0 
898.5  I 


28.3 
34.8 


The  table  shows  that  the  losses  of  dry  matter  and  protein  as  found  by  us  during  tbe 
past  year  were  considerably  larger  in  the  field-curing  than  in  the  ensiling.  The 
work  in  this  line  at  this  station  is  summarized  in  our  Seventh  Annual  Report  on 
pages  226  and  235  [E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  453].  We  found  that  on  the  average  20  per 
cent  of  dry  matter  was  lost  in  case  of  both  systems.  The  reason  why  the  losses  in 
ensiling  came  so  much  lower  in  last  year's  experiment  is  doubtless  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  gi'een  fodder  was  ensiled  than  ever  before,  viz,  65  tons.  It  is  believed 
that  in  last  year's  work  we  have  come  nearer  to  the  actual  losses  that  take  place  in 
moHt  of  the  silos  of  this  country.     •    •    ♦ 

A  few  shocks  of  Indian  corn  were  put  up  during  last  fall  fsom  the  com  grown  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  of  different  varieties.    The  shocks  were  left  out  for  exactly 
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three  months  (from  September  13  to  December  13).    The  data,  as  regards  the  loss  of 
natrients,  are  given  below : 

Table  showing  losses  of  dry  matter  and  protein  in  field-curing  fodder  corn. 


Weiieht  of 
shooke. 

Dry  matter  in  shocks. 

Protein  in  shocks. 

• 

^'^ 

Deo. 
13. 

X 

Dec. 
13. 

Loss. 

Loss. 

^r- 

Deo. 
13. 

Loss. 

LOM. 

Wiflconsiii  yellow  dent  • . . . . 

Kew  York  yeUow  liiiit 

MaryLmd  silver  mammoth  . 

Kentucky  white  dent 

TCannM nt<  Charleii  - .. t,-, ... 

Lb9. 

87.0 
104.0 
232.5 
212.5 
226.0 
214.0 

Lbs. 
84.0 
38.0 
61.0 
67.0 
72.0 
00.0 

Lbs. 
30.16 
36.59 
57.87 
57.36 
56.27 
45.81 

Lbs. 
27.41 
20.46 
42.77 
48.38 
60.70 
40.24 

Lb9. 

2.75 
7.13 
14.60 
8.08 
5.57 
5.57 

Per 
cent. 

0.1 
19.5 
25.5 
15.7 

9.0 
12.2 

Lbi. 
2.73 
8.41 
4.75 
4.49 
8.95 
4.35 

Lbs. 
2.07 
2.41 
2.a') 
2.44 
8.04 
2.98 

Lbi. 
0.66 
1.00 
LOO 
2.05 
0.91 
L37 

Per 

cent. 
24.2 
29.3 
41).  0 
45.7 
23.0 

Georgia  Bed  Cob 

31.5 

Total 

i 

283.56 

238.06 

44.60 

15.7 

23.68 

15.97 

7.89 

33.3 

1 

The  average  losses  fonnd  for  all  the  shocks  are  in  this  case  15.7  per  cent  of  dry 
matter  and  33.3  per  cent  of  protein ;  these  losses  are  somewhat  lower  than  found 
in  the  experiment  just  reported ,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  as  the  shocks  in 
this  case  were  left  out  for  a  shorter  time.  They  were  out  in  the  fall,  however,when 
we  had  hard  rain  storms  and  much  damp  weather,  which  would  make  the  losses 
greater  during  this  period. 

If  we  summarize  last  season's  work  with  that  of  the  preceding  three  years,  in  the 
same  way  as  was  done  in  last  year's  report,  we  have  the  following  table : 

Average  losses  in  ensiling  and  field-curing  Indian  corn;  results  of  four  years*  work. 


A.  —EnsiUng. 
Total  quantity  of— 

Dry  matter 

Protein 

B.— Field-curing. 

Total  quantity  of— 

IX^  matter 

Protein 


In  original 
fodder. 


PoundM. 

68, 034. 3 
5,490.8 


72.163.6 
5,706.4 


As  fed  out 

and 
sampled. 


Pounda. 

57, 410. 7 
4,569.5 


54.937.0 
4,317.5 


Difference. 


Pounds. 

10, 623. 6 
921.3 


17, 226. 6 
1,388.9 


Loss. 


Percent. 


15.6 
16.8 


The  average  losses  of  dry  matter  in  ensiling  Indian  com,  according  to  these 
results,  are  15.6  per  cent,  and  in  field-curing  the  same  fodder  23.8  per  cent.  For  rea- 
sons already  given,  we  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  the  former  result  may  still  be 
too  high,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  fodder  ensiled  in  previous  years'  experi- 
ments. Our  work  in  this  line  would  therefore  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
losses  sustained  in  the  field-curing  and  field-storing  of  Indian  com  greatly  exceed 
those  in  ensiling. 

Constmction  and  filling  of  silos,  F.  H.  King  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Re- 
tori  for  1891j  pp.  232-280,  Jigs.  7). 

'Sjfffoptia.— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  No.  28  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  248),  with 
additional  data  on  the  following  topics:  (1)  Importance  of  lateral  pressure  and 
of  rigid  silo  walls,  (2)  weight  of  silage  per  cubic  foot  two  days  after  filling,  (3) 
dimensions  of  silos  required  to  give  the  proper  horizontal  feeding  areas,  (4)  lat- 
eral pressure  of  silage,  (5)  size  and  distance  apart  of  studding  in  rectangular  silos, 
(6)  action  of  silage  juices  on  diflferent  varieties  of  hydraulic  cement,  (7)  constmc- 
tion of  a  round  silo,  (8)  rack  for  silage  com,  (9)  amount  of  labor  required  to  put 
eoxn  into  the  eilo. 
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Importance  of  lateral  pressure  and  of  rigid  silo  walls  (pp.  240,  241). — 
Strong  lateral  pressure  is  of  extreme  importance  in  preventing  the 
decay  of  silage  along  the  side  walls.  Unless  the  silage  presses  firmly 
on  the  walls — 

The  high  temperature  of  the  silage  maintains  convection  air  cnrrents  between  it 
and  the  walls,  which  rapidly  promote  decay  and  th  is  widens  the  air  passages  so  that 
rotting  is  pushed  forward  at  an  increasing  rat<?.     •     *     * 

[Again,  since  the  ordinary  silo  is  not  absolutely  air-tight],  the  pressure  and  sac- 
tion  effects  of  the  winds  on  the  walls  outside  and  the  slow  but  constant  diff'usion  of 
air  combined  with  convection  currents  just  referred  to,  make  the  exchange  of  air 
between  the  inside  and  outride  of  the  silo  much  more  rapid  where  the  silage  is  not 
pressed  hard  against  these  innumerable  small  openings.       «    *    « 

[It  follows  that  the  silo  walls  should  be  so  rigid  as  not  to  be  sprung  outward  i4i 
any  considerable  extent.]  Where  the  walls  do  yield  under  silage  pressure  the 
greatest  bending  occurs  at  a  point  below  the  center,  and  this  leaves  the  silage  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  silo  to  settle  into  a  pit  which  widens  downward,  and  this  t-ends  to 
leave  that  portion  of  the  silage  after  settling  pressing  against  the  walls  very  lightly 
or  not  at  all. 

The  strong  lateral  pressure  necessary  to  good  silage  can  not  safely  be  secured  by 
making  the  silo  wider  at  the  top  and  leaving  it  shallow,  for  then  the  lack  of  sufficient 
downward  pressure  endangers  the  whole  silage,  while  the  flaring  sides,  by  increas- 
ing the  dragging  of  the  silage,  make  the  downward  pressure  less  than  it  would  be 
were  the  walls  vertical. 

Weight  of  silage  per  cubic  foot  two  days  after  filling  (pp.  241-244). 

The  station  silos,  which  are  14  feet  deep,  were  filled  this  year  with  Pride  of  the 
North  com,  a  little  overripe,  to  a  depth  of  13  feet.  The  silage  was  cut  in  half-inch 
sections  and  continuously  tread  during  the  tilling,  which  lasted  about  one  week,  and 
had  a  mean  weight  at  the  close  of  24.75  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  In  1890,  when  filled 
to  a  depth  of  12  feet  with  the  same  variety  of  corn,  but  greener,  the  mean  weight  was 
27.9  pounds.  Prof.  F.  E.  Emery  in  Bulletin  No.  80  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station,  mentions  having  filled  several  silos  to  a  depth  of  14  feet  where  the  mean 
weight  was  less  than  26  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  He  cites  another  silo  31^  feet  deep 
filled  with  King  Philip  com  where  the  silage  weighed  in  averaged  only  34  pounds  i>er 
cubic  foot,  but  which  settled  so  as  to  average  41.8  pounds  supposing  no  loss  to  have 
occurred.  Two  of  the  New  York  State  Station  silos,  14  feet  deep,  each  filled  in 
two  days,  averaged  when  full  25.9  and  25.7  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  but  settled  in  2^ 
days  so  as  to  average  32  pounds.  A  Missouri  Experiment  Station  silo,  16  by  22,  16 
feet  deep,  held  85  tons,  making  an  average  of  30  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  silago 
in  one  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  silos,  filled  so  as  to  be  20  feet  deep  two  days 
after  filling,  had  an  average  weight  of  nearly  34  pounds  x)er  cubic  foot.  The  round  silo 
of  Mr.  C.  E.  King,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  which  is  22.75  feet  inside  diameter  and  34 
feet  deep,  contained  at  the  completion  of  filling,  when  the  silage  w^as  27  feet  deep, 
490,694  pounds,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined  by  weighing  rows  in  different 
portions  of  the  fields  and  multiplying  these  weights  by  the  number  of  rows,  or  a 
mean  of  44.6  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  In  this  case  the  corn  was  part  flint  and  part  a 
small  variety  of  dent,  both  well  glazed,  a  little  dry  owing  to  the  drouth,  and  cut 
into  the  silo  in  1  to  1.5  inch  lengths,  without  treading,  the  silage  being  leveled  once 
daily. 

Since  the  water  of  silage  weighs  about  62.4  pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  since  the 
solid  constituents  are  about  1.5  times  heavier  than  wat<'r,  it  follows  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  silage  may  weigh  more  than  62.5  pounds.  With  silage  ccmtaining  30,  25,  and 
20  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  the  possible  weights  per  cubic  foot  are  near  71.76,  70.2, 
and  68.64  pounds  respectively. 
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In  the  Rothamsted  silo  No.  1,  which  is  15  by  13.83  feet  and  22  feet  deep,  it  is 
stated*  that  217,694  pounds  of  first  crop  clear  clover  containing  46,653  pounds  of 
dry  matter  were  run  through  a  chaffer  into  it,  thoroughly  iread  during  the  operation, 
and  then  weighted  with  90  pounds  per  square  foot.  Later  the  weights  were  removed 
and  46,624  pounds  of  second- crop  clover,  containing  8,920  pounds  of  dry  jnatter,  were 
cut  in  and  again  similarly  weighted,  when  the  silage  was  ibund  to  be  only  18  feet 
deep  and  to  measure  3,706  cubic  feet.  Under  these  conditions,  had  there  been  no  loss, 
the  silage  must  have  weighed  71.3  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Of  course  there  had  been 
a  loss,  and  the  figures  suggested  about  4.17  per  cent  of  the  total  green  weight.  It  is 
not  stated  how  nearly  full  the  silo  was  when  the  first  crop  was  put  in  and  weigiited, 
but  had  it  been  within  2  feet  of  the  top  the  mean  weight  per  cubic  foot  must  have 
been  52.4  pounds,  and  if  we  suppose  the  silo  to  have  been  full  after  weighting,  which 
is  improbable,  the  mean  weight  must  still  have  been  47.7  pounds.  In  feeding  out 
the  silage  the  average  weight  of  the  upper  4  feet  was  found  to  be  45.5  pounds  and 
that  of  the  lower  4  feet  59.5  pounds,  with  a  general  average  of  53.6  pounds  per  cubic 
foot. 

The  writer  found  the  silage  in  the  round  silo  referred  to  above  to  weigh  at  the 
time  of  feeding  45.2  pounds  per  cubic  foot  at  a  mean  depth  of  12.79  feet  below  the 
level  at  which  the  silage  was  when  filling  ceased,  ninety -four  days  earlier. 

If  we  take  the  mean  weight  of  well-glazed  com  silage,  cut  in  slowly  to  a  depth  of 
27  feet,  at  42  pounds  per  cubic  foot  (which  is  2.6  pounds  below  that  computed  for  the 
round  silo  cited  above),  the  upper  13  feet  as  averaging  26  pounds,  45  pounds  as  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  13  feet  below  the  surface,  all  of  which  are  given  above,  and 
then  assume  that  below  this  13- foot  level  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  increases  uni- 
formly nutil  63  pounds  is  reached,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  at  difiereut 
depths  may  be  computed,  and  the  average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  also  for  silos  hav- 
ing different  depths.  In  order  that  63  pounds  may  be  the  maximum  possible  weight 
of  silage  per  cubic  foot  less  than  3  per  cent  of  dry  matter  is  demanded,  and  if  the 
silage  contains  20  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  a  weight  of  63  pounds  per  cubic  foot  de- 
mands that  tnere  shall  be  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  space  unoccupied  by  either 
water  or  solids.  The  results  given  below  can  of  course  be  regarded  only  as  rough 
approximations  to  what  may  actually  occur  under  the  varying  amounts  of  water  the 
corn  may  contain  at  the  time  it  is  put  in,  and  the  following  table  is  given  only 
because  nothing  more  exact  appears  attainable  with  existing  data : 

Table  showing  the  computed  weight  of  gUized  com  silage  at  different  distances  below  the  sur- 
face and  th£  computed  mean  weight  for  Hloa  of  different  depths  two  days  after  filling. 


Depth  of 
8iiage. 

Weight  of 

Mean  weight 

Depth  of 
silage. 

Weight  of 

Mean  weight 

lower  oiibic 

of  silage  per 

lower  cubic 

of  silage  per 

foot  of  silage. 

cubic  foot. 

foot  of  silage. 

cubic  foot. 

Feet. 

Poundt. 

Pmtnda. 

Feet. 

Pwnd*. 

Pounds. 

U 

45 

27.3 

24 

63 

39.2 

15 

47 

28.7 

25 

63 

40.2 

16 

40 

29.9 

26 

63 

41.0 

17 

51 

31.2 

27 

63 

41.  9 

18 

K« 

32.4 

28 

63 

42.6 

19 

55 

33.6 

20 

63 

43.3 

20 

57 

34.8 

30 

63 

44.0 

21 

59 

35.9 

32 

63 

45.2 

2J 

61 

37.0 

34 

6:{ 

46.2 

23 

63 

38.2 

36 

63 

47.1 

It  is  evident  from  the  facts  given  that  the  storage  capacity  of  silos  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  depth  until  the  weight  has  become  great  enough  to  compress  the 
silage  to  its  maximum  limit,  and  that  beyond  this  the  capacity  incn\iscs  directly  as 
the  depth. 

*  Eothamsted  Memoirs,  vol.  IV. 
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Dimemians  of  silos  required  to  give  the  proper  horizontal  feeding  area^^ 
(pp.  246, 247). — With  the  aid  of  the  data  given  in  the  table  of  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  at  different  depths,  the  dimensions  for  two 
depths  of  silos  have  been  approximately  calculated  in  the  following 
table: 

Table  giving  inside  dimensions  of  silos  which  will  allow  the  sil^e  to  he  fed  down  at  a  mean 
rate  of  about  £  ar  S  inches  daily,  assuming  40  pounds  of  silage,  at  time  of  filling,  to  he 
fed  each  oow  daily.     Capacity  of  each  silo  sufficient  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 


No.  of  cows. 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
00 
100 


Silo  30  feet  deep  without  partition. 


Contents. 


Toru. 
108 
144 
180 
216 
252 
288 
324 
360 


Ou.ft. 
4,091 
6,545 
8,182 
9,818 
11,454  i 


Round, 
diani- 
eter. 


Feet. 
15.00 
16.75 
18.75 
20.50 
22.00 


13,091  !  23.50 
14, 727  25. 00 
16,364       26.60 


Souare 
sides. 


Feet. 

12X14 

14X16 

16X18 

18X18 

20X20 

20X22 

22X24 

24X24 


Mean 
depth 

fed 
daily. 


Inches. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Silo  24  feet  deep  with  partition. 


Contents. 


T&nt. 
108 
144 
180 
216 
252 
288  ; 
324  j 
360  I 


Ou.ft. 
5,510 
7,347 
9,184 
11,020 
12.857 
14,601 
16,531 
18,367 


Round, 
diam- 
eter. 


FeH. 
17.00 
20.00 
22.00 
24.00 
26.00 
28.00 
29.75 
31.25 


Square 
sides. 


FeH. 

16X16 

18X18 

20X20 

22X22 

22X26 

24X26 

26X28 

28X28 


Mean 
depth 

fed 
daily. 

Inehe*. 
3.3 
3  2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 


Lateral  pressure  of  silage  (pp.  249-253). — With  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  amount  and  variation  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  silage  on  the  silo 
walls,  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  round  silo  34  feet  deep  with  an 
inside  diameter  of  22.75  feet. 

Fonr  pressure  plates  were  nsed,  placed  at  different  heights  above  the  bottom  of  the 
silo  and  on  different  sides,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  observed  pressure  per 
square  foot,  the  dates  on  which  they  were  measured,  and  the  depth  of  silage  above 
the  center  of  the  plates  at  the  times  the  observations  were  made.  Plate  1  had  its 
center  3  feet  1.5  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  silo;  plate  2,  7  feet  5  inches;  plate  3, 
12  feet  4.5  inches,  and  plate  4,  16  feet  4.5  inches  above  the  bottom. 

Table  showing  observed  pressures  of  silage  per  square  foot  in  a  round  silo  at  the  time  of 

filling. 


Plate  1. 

Plate  2. 

Plates. 

Plate  4. 

Date. 

Depth. 

Pres- 
sure per 
square 
foot. 

Depth. 

Pres- 
sure per 

1^ 

Depth. 

Prea- 
sure  per 

1^ 

Depth. 

Pt«0. 

sure  per 

square 

foot. 

Remarks. 

Sept.   3 

Feet. 

Pounds. 

Feet. 
3.83 
5.83 

Pounds. 

40.0 

65.0 

72.5 

125.0 

132.5 

135.0 

180.0 

170.0 

160.0 

180.0 

170.0 

200.0 

207. 5 

190.0 

Feet. 

Pounds. 

Feet. 

Pound*. 

8 
11 
12 
12 
16 
16 
18 
18 
19 
22 
24 
30 

15.38 
14.25 
15  75 
18.04 

"ii'.is' 

"23."  88' 
""2i."88" 

150.0 
150.9 
176.9 
200.2 
212.6 
210.4 
212.6 
222. » 
236.6 
226.3 
212.6 

11.46 
10.38 
11.83 
14.13 

"15.46' 

"ii'.ii' 

'i7.96 

6.13 
6.00 
6.60 
8.70 

"io.'is" 

"w."©' 

ii'is" 

62.5 
67.6 
75.0 
140.0 
155.0 
146.0 
148.0 
146.0 
147.5 
165.0 
133.0 

2.13 
1.00 
2.50 
4-79 

""6.13" 
'16.' 63* 
"8."  63" 

16.0 
15.0 
85.0 
65.0 
55.0 
70.0 
80.0 
75.0 
85.0 
86.0 
05.0 

Before  leveling. 
After  leveling. 
Noon. 
Momine. 
Before  leveling. 
After  level  ins. 
FiUing  liiiishSd. 
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If  we  divide  the  pressnre  per  square  foot  as  given  in  the  table  by  the  depth  of 
silajrc  above  the  centers  of  the  several  plates  on  the  different  dates,  we  get  the 
resnlts  given  below : 

Table  showing  the  mean  pressure  of  silage  per  square  foot  for  each  foot  in  depth  of  silage. 


Plate  1. 

Flat«2. 

Plate  3. 

Plate  4. 

Date. 

Depth  of 
silage. 

Pressure 
por  foot 
of  depth. 

Depth  of 
silsge. 

Pressare 
per  foot 
of  depth. 

Depth  of 
silage. 

Pressnre 
per  foot 
of  depth. 

Depth  of 
silage. 

Pressure 
per  foot 
of  depth. 

Sept.   3 

Feet. 

Poundi. 

Feet. 
3.83 
5.83 
11.46 
11.83 
14. 13 
15.46 
19.96 
17.96 

Poundt. 
10.43 
11.14 
10.91 
11.41 
12  74 
11.64 
10.02 
10.58 

Fset. 

Pounds. 

Feet. 

Pownds. 

7 

11 

15.38 
15.75 
18.04 
19.38 
23.88 
21.88 

9.81 
11.23 
11.10 
10.97 
9.91 
9.72 

6.13 
6.50 

10.20 
11.54 

2.13 
2.50 
4.79 
6.13 
10.63 
8.63 

7.06 

12 

14.00 

15     

11.48 

18 

10.13 
14.63 
12.63 

14.62 
10.09 
10.53 

13.06 

22 

8.00 

30 

11  01 

Mean  . .,--,,,  ^ . 

10.46 

11.11 

11.40 

10.77 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  silo  under  experiment  the  pressure  increased  at  an 
approximately  constant  rate  of  about  11  pounds  for  every  foot  in  depth  of  silage. 
There  are  considerable  variations  shown  in  the  table  it  is  true,  but  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  silage,  its  heating  and  settling,  and  the  necessarily  only  approximately 
exact  method  of  measurement  of  the  actual  pressures,  the  variations  as  a  rule  are 
not  larger  than  shonld  be  anticipated.     «     *     « 

The  com  cut  into  the  silo  was  partly  flint  and  partly  one  of  the  smaller  varieties 
of  dent,  all  of  it  being  well  advanced  toward  maturity  aud  the  lower  leaves  often 
dry  or  wilted  on  account  of  the  drouth.  The  field-cutting  occurred  no  faster  than 
the  com  was  put  into  the  silo,  all  of  it  being  cut  into  sections  from  1  to  1.5  inches  long. 

The  results  here  reported  are  much  larger  than  those  obtained  by  Prof.  Shelton  as 
reported  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  his  average 
being  only  3.59  pounds  for  each  foot  in  depth  of  silage,  as  compared  with  10.94  pounds 
in  these  trials.  «  •  »  Practical  experience  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  pres- 
sures are  greater  than  those  indicated  by  Prof.  Shel ton's  results,  and  I  see  no  way 
of  avoiding  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  case  here  reported,  the  pressures  were  as 
great  as  the  tables  presented  indicate,  and  I  believe  they  will  be  found  close  to  the 
truth  for  most  cases. 

Size  and  distance  apart  of  studding  in  rectangular  silos  (pp.  259-264). — 
A  formula  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Wing  for  calculating  the  safe  pressure  and 
amount  of  bending  of  studding  in  tbe  walls  of  rectangular  silos  is 
given  and  explained  in  detail.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
pressure  of  the  silage  increases  in  proportion  to  the  depth,  as  observa- 
tions seem  to  indicate.  From  this  formula  the  following  calculations 
were  made: 

5241— No.  2- — 1 
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Table  showing  for  each  stud  in  rectangular  silos  the  computed  safe  pressure,  the  com- 
puled  actual  pressure  at  time  of  filling  in  full  silos  of  different  df-pths,  tcith  studding 
different  distances  apart,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  bending  in  each  case,  where  trhite 
pine  is  used. 


Sieo  of 
Btiid- 
ding. 

Safe 
total 
pres- 
Bore. 

Compated  presBure  per  stud  and  amount  of  bending. 

Depth  of 
silo. 

DiBtancea  between  stndding. 

12  inches. 

16  inches. 

18  inches. 

24  inches. 

Total 
pressure. 

Bend- 
ing. 

Total 
pressure. 

Bend- 
ing. 

Total 
pressure. 

Bend- 
ing. 

Total 
pressure. 

Kend- 
ing- 

Feet. 
16 J 

■■ I 

20 i 

I ^ 

2X  8 
2X10 
2X  8 
2X10 
2X12 
2X10 
2X12 
2X10 
2X12 
2X12 

2X10 
2x12 
2X12 
2X12 

Pounds. 
1,733 
2,708 
1,541 
2,408 
3,467 
2,167 
3,120 
1,970 
2,836 
2,600 

1,687 
2,400 
2,229 
2,080 

Pounds. 
\  1.408 

>  1,782< 
J             {_ 

1  2,200^ 

}  2.662J 
3,168 

1.00 
0.52 
1.83 
0.94 
0.54 
1.58 
0.92 
2.55 
1.48 
2  28 

Pounds. 
\  1,877| 

\  2,376^ 

\  2,933^ 

}  3,549| 
4,224 

Inches. 

"6.' 69" 

'i.25' 
0. 72 
2.11 
1.22 

"i.'97" 

Pimnds. 
\  2,112| 
)             ( 
>  2,673j 

1   3,300| 

\   3.993J 
4,752 

Inches, 

'"o."78' 

"i.'46" 
0.81 

"i.'37' 

Pounds. 
\  2,816[ 

IH 

}  4.400 

1   5,824 
6,336 

Inches. 

"i.64 

"""i.08 

*  i.« 

Distances  between  studding. 

6  inches. 

8  inches. 

9  inches. 

10  inches. 

- { 

28 

2,156 
2.475 

2.94 
1.70 
2.47 
3.48 

J  2,479^ 

2,875 
3,300 

"*2.'27 
3.29 

\   2,789[ 

3,234 
3,713 

"2."  55' 


^3.098J 

3,5«i 
4,125 

'2.*  83 

30     

The  pressures  given  in  the  two  preceding  tables  and,  the  amount  of  bending  in 
the  last  table  should  be  understood  as  applyiug  most  closely  to  the  studs  nearest 
the  centers  of  the  sides  of  rectangular  silos,  for  in  this  type  of  structure  the  pressure 
must  diminish  in  some  undetermined  ratio  toward  the  corners,  where  it  becomes 
smallest.  In  round  silos  all  vertical  strips^  of  unit  width,  sustain  uniform  pres- 
sures;  and  in  the  octagonal  types  there  is  a  closer  approximation  to  this  condition  than 
in  the  rectangular. 

Action  of  silage  juices  on  different  varieties  of  hydraulic  cement  (pp. 
266-268).  . 

It  was  learned  through  a  careful  exaniiuatiou  of  thirty-nine  silos  in  which  some  va- 
riety of  cement  or  common  lime  mortar  had  been  used,  that  such  linings  are  softened 
by  the  silage  juices.  To  procure  further  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  acids  found 
in  silage  upon  known  varieties  of  cement  when  made  up  with  different  proportions  of 
sand,  6  varieties  were  procured  upon  the  market  for  trial  and  each  made  up  with  sand 
in  two  proportions,  one  third  cement  and  two  thirds  sand,  and  two  tiftlis  cement  and 
three  fifths  sand. 

The  cement  was  applied  to  the  four  sides  of  pieces  2  by  4  studding  3  lV}et  long, which 
had  previously  been  covered  with  lath  as  for  ordinary  plastering.  After  standing 
twenty  days  to  season,  and  after  receiving  a  coat  of  whitewash  made  of  the  respective 
varieties  of  pure  cement,  to  close  up  season  checks,  the  two  samples  of  each  variety 
were  placed  together  in  barrels  of  water  containing  0.0356  per  cent  of  lactic  acid  and 
1.972  per  cent  of  acetic  acid.  The  samples  being  3  feet  long,  the  upper  18  inches  of 
each  sample  was  outside  of  the  solution  and  served  as  a  basis  of  comparison  of  the 
extent  of  softening  by  the  acid. 

The  samples  remained  in  the  acid  solution  twenty-four  days  and  the  relative  de- 
gree of  action  of  the  acids  was  determined  by  securing  a  piece  of  steel  ^  inch  thick 

id  i  inch  wide  in  the  jaws  of  a  heavy  wrench,  by  which  it  could  be  moved  to 
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and  fro  oyer  the  surface  of  the  cements  under  a  constant  and  known  weight.  The 
end  of  the  piece  of  steel  was  filed  sqnare,  held  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  cement, 
and  moved  to  and  fro  twenty  times  in  the  same  place  under  a  pressure  of  2  pounds, 
cutting  a  groove  i  of  an  inch  wide.  Four  trials  were  made  upon  the  portion  of  each 
sample  which  had  been  in  the  acid  and  one  upon  the  portion  outside,  the  results  o£ 
which  are  given  below : 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  softening  of  different  varieties  of  cement  in  water  containing 

acetic  and  lactic  acid. 


One  third  cement,  two  thirda  sand. 

Two  fifths  cement,  three  fifths  sand. 

Kinds  of  cement. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Aver- 
age. 

1 

2 

Ineh. 
0.046 
0.049 
0.052 
0.068 
0.670 
0.109 

3 

4 

Aver- 
age. 

Portland 

Akron 

Inch, 
0.061 
0.053 
0.298 
0.152 
0.177 
0.175 

IneK 
0.057 
0.118 
0.284 
0.138 
0.240 
0.206 

Inch, 
0.051 
0.055 
0.198 
0.110 
0.2U2 
0.207 

Inch, 
0.039 
0.051 

iTich. 
0.052 
0.069 

Inch. 
0.020 
0. 059 
0.062 
0.056 
0.073 
0.138 

Ineh, 
0.048 
0.040 
0.086 
0.076 
0.110 
0.072 

Ineh, 

0.038 
0.058 
0. 056 
0.081 
0.115 
0.081 

Inch. 
0.038 
0.054 

LoulsTille 

rtica 

0.291     0.268(?) 
0. 110     0. 128 
0. 160     0. 195 

0.061 
0.070 

BwHrIo 

0.092 

Milwaukee 

0.167 

0.1S9 

0.100 

An  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  Louisville  samples  by  which  the  cement  was 
broken  from  the  end  so  as  to  allow  the  acid  to  enter  along  the  wood  and  act  upon 
both  sides  of  the  cement,  and  to  this  is  due  the  excessive  softening  in  this  case. 
There  was  practically  no  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  the  cements  by  the  tool  where 
the  acids  had  not  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  hence  the  relative  depths  to  which 
the  tool  cut  shows  the  relative  resistance  of  the  several  varieties  of  cement  to  the 
action  of  the  acids.  It  wIU  be  seen  that  the  Portland  cement  had  softened  to  the 
smalleMt  depth,  while  the  Buffalo  and  Milwaukee  had  suffered  most.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  iu  every  case  the  samples  containing  the  least  sand  resisted  the  acid  most 
thoroughly,  the  mean  depths  being  0.127  inch  where  the  proportion  was  1  of  cement 
to  2  of  sand  and  0.069  inch  where  it  was  2  of  cement  to  3  of  sand,  or  only  about  half 
as  great.  It  is  evident  from  these  results  that  a  rich  mortar  should  be  used  in  the 
silo  and  that  a  coat  of  pure  cement  whitewash  must  afford  a  marked  protection 
against  the  acids. 

Samples  of  Adamant  and  Acme  cement  have  also  been  tested  as  to  the  effect  of 
acetic  acid  upon  them.  It  was  found  that  both  varieties  are  much  more  permeable 
to  water  than  the  hydraulic  cements  are,  and  that  the  adamant  became  very  soft  in 
thirty -eight  days  in  a  2' per  cent  solution  of  the  acid.  The  Acme  cement  is  acted 
upon  by  the  acid  to  some  extent,  but  less  than  the  Portland.  On  account  of  its 
being  more  permeable  to  water  than  the  hydraulic  cements,  I  hesitate  to  recommend 
its  use  in  silos  in  their  stead,  although  a  practical  test  may  show  it  superior  to  them. 

Construction  of  a  round  silo  (pp.  268-274). — Methods  of  construction 
of  a  round  silo  with  and  without  a  roof  are  described  in  greater  detail 
than  in  Bulletin  No.  28  of  the  station. 

Rack  for  silage  corn  (pp.  274,  275). — A  low-down  rack  used  at  the 
station  is  described  and  illustrated,  and  is  considered  more  economical 
to  use  than  a  high  one. 

Amount  of  labor  required  to  put  corn  into  the  silo  (pp.  275-279). — The 
methods  of  filling  employed  at  five  different  silos  are  described.  The 
observations  are  summed  up  in  the  ibllowiug  table: 
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Table  of  comparative  amounts  of  labor  required  in  filling  8ilo$, 


TonB  per 

ten  hoars 

labor. 

Power  used. 

Kind  of  com.            ^iS^^ 

No.  1 

2.96 
2.60 
2.43 
2.45 

Two-horse  tread 

Six-horse  sweep 

Kn  j^ne 

B.  &W Short. 

No.  2 

Flint  and  dent 1  Lour. 

B.  &W Meflium. 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Four-horse  sweep 

Large  dent Short. 

A  V6ni*»'6     .......... 

2. 6  tons  per  ten  hours  with  corn  cut  in. 

2. 1  tons  per  t^n  hnnm  with  rnm  nut  in  wholA. 

On©  case, ....  r ...  ^ ..,. , 

The  silo  and  silage  in  Indiana,  C.  S.  Plumb  {Indiana  8ta,  But.  Ko. 
40j  June,  1892,  pp.  65-81). — With  a  view  to  increasing  the  use  of  silage 
in  Indiana  general  information  is  given  regarding  the  construction  and 
cost  of  silos;  the  choice,  culture,  and  storing  of  crops  used  for  silage; 
and  the  cost  and  feeding  value  of  silage.  The  author  estimates  that  a 
wooden  silo  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  can  be  built  under  cover  in  a 
barn  in  Indiana  for  $183,  and  that  the  culture  and  storing  of  silage  will 
cost  about  $1.50  per  ton.  A  feeding  experiment  is  briefly  reported  with 
eight  steers,  four  being  fed  on  corn  silage  and  four  on  clover  hay,  during 
forty-two  days.  The  animals  fed  on  silage  made  a  larger  gain  in  live 
weight  at  less  cost,  and  were  sold  at  a  somewhat  greater  profit  than 
those  fed  on  clover  hay.  The  results  of  feedhig  experiments  at  other  stji- 
tions  are  briefly  summarized,  together  with  reports  from  a  number  of 
persons  in  Indiana  who  have  been  successful  in  the  use  of  silage.  A 
list  of  publications  on  silage  is  also  given. 


HORTICULTURE. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Test  of  some  Japanese  beans,  C.  C.  GEORCrESON,  F.  C.  Bubtis, 
and  W.  Shelton  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  ^o.  32,  Dec.^  1891^  pp.  233-238).— 
"Two  species  of  Japanese  beans  have  been  grown  here  at  the  station 
for  two  years  past.  These  are  tlie  sqja  bean  {Glycine  hispida)^  and  the 
adzuki — the  nningo — of  India  {Phaseolus  radiattis).  Both  of  them  have 
given  promise  of  much  usefulness  in  this  country.  They  have  bs»cn 
subjected  to  severe  tests  concerning  their  endurance  of  this  climate, 
and  have  come  out  triumi)hantly." 

Notes  are  given  on  the  growth  at  the  station  of  eda-mami^,  yellow 
soja  bean,  yamagata  cha-daidzu,  kiyusuke  daidzu,  and  the  white- 
podded  and  black-pcKlded  adzuki,  witli  illustrations  of  2  varieties  of 
sqja  beans  and  the  white  podded  adzuki,  and  an  analysis  of  parts  of  the 
soja  bean  plant  made  in  Japan.  The  4  varieties  of  sqja  beans  tested 
^<^are  early  enough  to  be  dependeil  upon  to  mature  seed  in  this  latitude 
"y  year;  several  others  have  been  tried,  but  rejected  because  too 
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late  in  maturing.''  The  adzuki  was  found  to  be  '*a  very  good  bean  for 
cooking  purposes.''  The  following  directions  are  given  for  raising  the 
X)laTits: 

Soja  heanB. — Do  uot  plaut  before  the  ground  is  warm ;  in  Kansas,  from  tlie  middle  to 
tbe  end  of  May.  Plant  in  rows  30  inches  (or  on  low,  rich  ground,  3  feet)  apart,  and 
drop  the  beans  with  a  drill  about  2  inches  apai-t  in  the  row.  Keep  them  free  of  weeds 
and  give  shallow  culture  whenever  the  ground  begins  to  form  a  crust  after  a  rain, 
but  do  not  work  them  while  the  leaves  are  wet  whether  from  dew  or  rain.  Cut  the 
]>lnut8  with  a  scythe  or  mower  when  the  beans  begin  toripou ;  let  them  cure  in  small, 
high  piles,  and  thresh  when  dry.  If  allowed  to  get  too  ripe  before  they  are  harvested 
or  if  left  long  in  the  field  after  they  are  cut,  exposed  to  alternating  showers  and  sun- 
shine, the  pods  will  burst  open  and  the  beans  waste. 

Adzuki  beans  should  be  grown  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  the  beans  dropped  about  an 
inch  apart  in  the  row  and  covered  1  inch  deep.  They  should  be  cut  before  they  are 
dead  ripe,  cured  in  small  bunches,  and  housed  as  soon  as  possible.  Careful  handling 
is  necessary  to  avoid  waste.  It  was  found  that  the  beans  are  too  brittle  to  be  threshed 
on  the  machine,  nearly  all  being  broken,  but  they  are  very  easily  beaten  out  with 
sticks. 

A  breeding  experiment  with  tomatoes,  E.  S.  Goff  ( Wisconsin 
8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  152-15.%  figs.  3). 

Synopsis. — ^Experiments  with  Cook  Favorite  tomatoes  grown  from  seed  from  mature 

and  immature  fruits  through  six  generations  indicated  that  the  use  of  immature 

seed  reduces  the  growth  of  the  plant,  increases  its  prolificacy,  and  promotes 

early  maturity. 

For  six  seasons  (1883-'89)  one  strain  of  Cook  Favorite  tomatoes  lias 

been  grown  from  mature  seeds  and  another  strain  of  the  same  variety 

from  seeds  "  taken  from  fruits  that  had  not  commenced  to  change  color 

toward  ripeness." 

The  foliage  and  stems  of  ten  plants  grown  from  the  ripe  seed  the  past  season, 
from  which  the  fruit  had  all  been  picked,  weighed  on  September  21  149  pounds, 
while  the  same  number  from  the  immature  seed  weighed  but  65^  pounds.  These  ten 
plants  from  the  ripe  seed  had  matured  up  to  September  19  1,298  fruits,  weighing 
57,127.2  grams,  while  the  ten  plants  from  the  unripe  seed  had  matured  at  the  same 
time  2,519  fruits,  weighing  102,376.6  grams.  *  *  *  The  use  of  immature  seed 
has  clearly  tended  to  promote  early  maturity,  though  the  degree  to  which  this  in- 
fluence has  been  manifest  has  not  been  uniform  in  different  seasons.  The  first  season 
(1884)  the  plants  from  unripe  seed  matured  their  first  fruit  twenty  days  in  advance 
of  those  from  the  ripe  seed,  and  they  had  matured  ten  fruits  ten  days  in  advance  of 
the  latter.*  In  1885  the  two  strains  ripened  their  first  fruits  on  the  same  day,  though 
the  one  from  unripe  seed  matured  ten  fruits  seven  days  in  advance  of  the  other,  t 
In  1886  and  in  1889  the  dates  of  first  maturity  were  not  noted.  In  1890  the  strain 
from  immature  seed  ripened  its  first  fruit  eight  days  and  1891  at  least  fourteen  days 
in  advance  of  the  other.  Dr.  J.  C.  Arthur,  who  grew  the  two  strains  at  the  Indiana 
Station  in  1890,  secured  an  earliness  of  three  weeks  from  the  immature  seed.  It  thus 
appears  that  in  the  five  trials  in  which  the  dates  of  first  maturity  were  noted  the 
strain  from  unripe  seed  gave  its  first  ripe  fruit  on  the  average  12.6  days  earlier  than 
the  other  strain. 

The  size  of  the  fralts  has  been  reduced  slightly  with  the  use  of  immature  seed. 
Thus  the  fruits  from  the  unripe  seed  averaged  in  weight  40.64  grams,  while  those 
from  the  mature  fruits  averaged  44.01  grams. 


•New  York  St^te  Station  Report  for  1884,  p.  224. 
tibid,  1885,  p.209. 
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The  firmnoHH  of  the  frnit  from  the  immatnre  seed  has  been  somewhat  less  than  that 
from  the  ripe  seed,  the  rin<l  being  slightly  thinner.  A  somewhat  greater  tendency 
to  ripen  unevenly  has  also  been  manifest,  the  frnit  often  being  found  slightly  green 
at  the  center  when  appearing  quite  ripe  externally. 

In  keeping  quiility,  the  fruit  from  the  immature  seed  has  generally  been  inferior 
to  that  from  the  ripe  seed,  but  the  past  season  this  difference  scarcely  appeared, 
both  strains  having  kept  remarkably  well  when  picked  from  the  plant.  The  frnit 
from  the  immature  seed  was,  however,  rather  more  subject  to  decay  when  left  on  th« 
vines,  and  has  always  shown  a  greater  tendency  to  crack  after  rain. 

The  fonn  of  the  frnit  has  been  very  perceptibly  affected,  being  rendered  more  ob- 
late. Thus  in  forty  typical  fruits  from  the  ripe  seed  measured  the  past  season,  the 
axial  diameter  was  to  the  transverse  diameter  as  1  to  1.125,  while  in  the  same  num- 
ber from  the  unripe  seed  it  was  as  1  to  1,813.  Similar  differences  were  noted  in 
previous  years.  The  number  of  cells  appears  to  have  been  affected.  The  forty  typ- 
ical fruits  noted  above  from  the  ripe  seed  contained  a  total  of  97  cells,  whUe  those 
from  the  unripe  seed  contained  a  total  of  128  cells.  A  similar  difference  was  noted 
by  Dr.  Arthur  in  1890. 

The  tendency  of  the  frnit  to  grow  double  has  increased  with  the  nse  of  immatnre 
seed.  In  the  yield  of  ten  plants  from  the  mature  seed,  only  2i  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
that  ripened  between  August  17  and  September  19  were  double,  while  in  that  of 
the  same  number  from  the  immature  seed  8  per  cent  wore  double.  Similar  dif- 
ferences have  been  noted  iu  previous  years. 

The  proportion  of  seed  to  the  weight  of  the  fruit  appears  to  have  been  affected. 
Five  typical  frnit«  from  mature  seed  contained  2.64  seeds  per  gram  of  fruit,  while 
six  typical  fruits  from  the  unripe  seed  contained  3.35  seeds  per  gram. 

The  weight  of  the  seed  appears  to  have  slightly  increased  with  the  use  of  imma- 
ture seed.  The  seeds  from  the  five  typical  fruits  noted  above  from  the  plants  from 
ripe  seed  weighed  2.743  grams  per  thousand,  while  those  from  the  six  fruits  from 
unripe  seed  weighed  2.804  graiiu«  per  thousand.  Another  sample  of  seed  from  the 
mature  seed  strain  weighed  2.323  grams  per  thousand,  and  a  second  from  the  nnripe 
seed  strain  weighed  2.787  grams  per  thoasand.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
seeds  were  all  from  mature  fruits. 

The  posture  of  the  plant  seems  to  have  been  rendered  more  decumbent  by  the  nse 
of  immature  seed,  a  fact  noticeable  throughout  the  experiment. 

The  aspect  of  the  foliage  haa  been  affected  in  a  conspicuous  manner:  The  shade 
of  color  has  been  uniformly  lighter  in  the  plants  from  unripe  seed  and  the  tendency 
i4)  blight  has  been  noticeably  greater  in  this  strain.  The  surface  of  the  leaflets  has 
also  assumed  a  much  more  blistered  appearance  in  the  plants  from  immature  seed 
than  in  those  from  ripe  seed. 

The  germinative  power  of  the  unripe  seed  has  been  uniformly  very  low.  In  1884 
seed  from  a  very  immature  frnit  vegetated  but  2  per  cent,  while  seed  from  a  ripe 
fruit  in  the  same  trial  vegetated  96  per  cent.  The  immature  seed  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1891,  tested  in  the  Geneva  apparatus,  showed  a  germination  of  31  per  cent, 
while  the  ripe  seed  germinated  99.5  per  cent.  In  three  trials  the  weight  of  the 
immature  seed  was  found  to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  of  mature  seed.  This  was 
true  whether  the  mature  seed  came  from  a  plant  grown  from  ripe  or  nnripe  seed. 

The  percentages  of  water  and  of  ash  contained  in  the  plants  appear  to  have  been 
affected,  a  decrease  in  the  water  content,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  ash  having 
been  found  in  the  plants  from  the  unripe  seed.     »    »    * 

In  the  fall  of  1883  a  single  plant  in  a  row  of  the  Little  Gem  tomato,  a  variety  bear- 
ing a  considerable  resemblance  to  Cook  Favorite,  was  observed  to  be  much  more 
feeble  in  growth  and  to  have  a  larger  percentage  of  decayed  fruits  than  any  other 
plant  in  the  row.     *    *    *■ 

In  the  hope  of  finding  a  clew  to  the  cause  of  this  feebleness,  seeds  were  taken  from 
some  of  the  sound  fruits  from  the  feeble  plant  and  also  from  one  of  the  other  plants 
that  was  apparently  in  perfect  health.    The  two  samples  of  seeds  were  planted  the 
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following  spring,  and  the  two  strains  have  been  continued  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periment, with  the  exception  that  afU'r  the  first  two  seasons  the  seeds  of  the  feeble 
strain  were  taken  from  decayed  instead  of  from  sound  fruits.     *    *    • 

The  feebleness  appeared  to  increase  dnring  the  first  three  plantings,  bnt  this  ash 
not  been  true  of  later  plantings.  What  is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  the  changes 
noted  in  the  preceding  experiment  as  accompanying  the  use  of  immature  seed  have 
been  almost  exactly  duplicated  in  this  instance. 

Sweet  com,  thickness  of  planting,  G.  W.MgCluer  [Illinois  8ta. 
Bui.  No.  21 J  Matfj  189J2,  pp.  101, 10^).— Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  an 
experiment  in  which  Cory,  Bnrlington,  and  Roslyn  Hybrid  were  planted 
in  hills  in  rows  44  inches  apart,  at  distances  of  from  12  to  36  inches  in 
the  row.  A  bacterial  disease  materially  reduced  the  crop.  In  general 
the  yield  decreased  as  the  distance  between  the  hills  was  increased. 

Analyses  of  California  prunes,  apricots,  and  peaches,  G.  E. 
Colby  and  H,  P.  Dyer  {California  Bui.  No.  97 j  May  31, 1882,  pp.  8). 

SjffiopnS' — Brief  descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  proximate  analyses  of  12  sam- 
ples of  fresh  and  1  of  dried  prunes,  7  of  apricots,  and  2  of  peaches,  with  ash 
analyses  of  French  prunes  and  Royal  apricots.  The  results  are  discussed  in 
some  detail.  The  work  reported  in  this  bulletin  is  in  continuation  of  that  on 
oranges  and  lemons  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  93  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  vol. 
Ill,  p.  78). 

The  TRrieties  included  in  the  samples  analyzed  were  as  follows: 
Prunes — ^Prune  d'Agen,  French,  Wangenheiin,  Robe  de  Sergent,  Fel- 
lenberg,  Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  German,  Datte  d'Hongrie,  and  St.  Cath- 
erine; apricots — Hemskirk,  Blenheim,  Royal,  Peach,  Moorpark,  and 
Pringle  (t);  peaches — Orange  Cling  and  Lemon  Cling. 

The  general  results  of  the  analyses  were  as  follows : 

Proximate  analyses  of  prunes ^  opHcoto,  andpeaclies. 


Analyses. 


Peaches. 


Oraiise 
Cling. 


Lemon 
Cling. 


Fmnes. 


Apri- 
cots. 


Dried 
prunes, 
Prune 
d'Agen. 


PHYSICAL  ANALYSIS. 

A  rerage  weight grams . . 

Jf  umber per  itound . . 

Uleuh percent.. 

Pito do.... 


Juice,  prcsji^d do. 

Pulp,  pressed do. 


Total  sugar  by  copper  (inversion)  . 
Acid,  in  tenns  of  sulphuric  (SOs)  • 


....do. 
-...do. 


In  fresh  flesh do. 

In  fresh  fruit do. 


KITBOGEX. 

In  whole  fresh  f rait do . 

In  fresh  flesh do. 

In  fresh  pits do. 

Albuminoids  in  whole  fresh  fniit  (tMiuivaleiit 
to  nitrogen) do. 


153.50 

3.10 

93.90 

6.10 


79.10 
20.90 


20.00 
0.17 


16.00 
15.00 


215.50 

2.20 

93.70 

6.30 


76.20 
23.80 


14.00 
0.32 


10.80 
10.00 


Average 
27.100 
20. 500 
94.550 
5.450 


73.300 
26.700 


16. 700 
0.430 


12.300 
11.650 


0.148 
0.122 
0.628 

0.928 


Average 
66.100 

7.300 
94.200 

5.800 


87.300 
12.700 


13.340 
0.630 


11.560 
10. 760 


0.229 
0.190 
0.871 

L427 


10.00 
48.00 
90.00 
10.00 


0.62 
47.25 


8.0Q 
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Proxttnali  a»alif$tM  of  pr mmen,  apricott,  amd ptackt* — roulinn«d« 


Ana]  VMS. 


I 


■  Oranj;*'  Lmmi 


Dried 


ASH  fPTKE). 

Id  wbol«  fresh  fnitt do. 

iMifnAtemh do. 

iBftMhpfU do. 


0.C2 


0.44       0.403       rSl*   . 

0.3K:    iiSM    . 

0.536  i    0.70   . 


I 


OCVEBAL  rartXIMATE  ASALVSM. 


Wmier do....     78.50      «.50     {n.290     85.57»  '      2SL«t 

firjttoic  matter ilo...     20.8n      13.06    1R.310     liOlO        7*.» 

Ajih. do....       C.62        0.44       0.400       0.530  .         l.«5 


Totel 100.00     100.00    100.000   100.000 


A$h  analynes  of  prunes  and  apricott. 


French  prunes. 


Whole 
fnUL 


1-lcah. 


Pare  ash 

Composition  of  pnre  ash : 
Potaah 


i  Per  cent. 
0.442 


Lime 

ICsgnesis 

Peroxide  of  inm 

Oxide  of  n]aKan<'se 

PboftDoric  add !      13. 190 

Hnlphuric  acid 2.370 

Kilics !       4.500 

Chlorine 1       0.100 


65.020 
3.180 
3.240 
6.160 
0.K.5O 
0.310 


ToUl 

Letift  exccHii  of  oxy^eu  due  to  chlo- 
rine  


Totsl. 


w.oro 

0.050 


99.020 


Per  cent. 
0.434 

60.500 
3.070 
3.010 
5.330 
0.830 
0.170 

1L560 
2.130  I 
4.300 
0.200 


PiU. 


P^  cent. 
0.582 

24.010 
4.530 
6.040 

16.260 
1.140 
1.900 

32.980 
5.400 
7.880 
0.220 


100. 100  I    100. 160 
0.0.^0  '        0.050 


100.050 


100.110 


Sojal  aprieots. 


Whole 
fruit. 


Flesh.    >     Pits. 


Per  cent. '  Per  cent. ' 
0.550:       0.542 


54.880 

5&890 

10. 570 

11.200 : 

3.520 

3.240 

3.850 

3.310 

1.710 

0.770 

0.310 

0.090 

13.860 

11.200  , 

2.050 

2.750 

7.850 

a  310 

0.600 

0.580 

100.000 

100.040 

0.150 

0.140 

Pereemt. 
OLeSl 

10.960 
3w450 
6l750 

11.580 

12.390 
1.650 

43u7iO 
5.380 
2.580 
0.660 


100.140 
0.400 


09.850 


99.900 


99.T40 


Proportion  of  pits  to  fleshf  prunes.— The  range  in  the  percentages  of  pits  is  from  3.7 
in  Hungarian  to  7.5  in  Kobe  de  Sergent,  5.5  per  cent  representing  the  general  aver- 
age, thus  leaving  about  seventeen  times  as  much  flesh  as  pits.    *    *    * 

Proportion  of  pits  to  flesh,  apricots. — Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Pringle,  on 
account  of  its  small  size  and  relatively  slight  importance,  the  variation  of  pit  per- 
centages is  from  4. 14  per  cent  in  Hemskirk  to  6.7  per  cent  in  Peach.  *  *  *  The  aver- 
age pit  content  is  5.8  p4Br  cent,  leaving  about  sixteen  times  more  flesh  than  pits.    *   *    * 

For  equal  weights  of  prunes  and  apricots  (whole  fresh  fruit)  the  consumer  receives 
nearly  the  same  amouut  of  flesh  or  available  matter.    »    *    • 

Proportion  of  pits  to  flesh,  peaches. — Lemon  Cling  has  some  thirty -three  times  more 
flesh  than  pit;  Orange  Cling  shows  twenty-flve  times  more  flesh. 

European  analyses  of  these  fniits  report  figures  which  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  fiimiHhod  in  the  above  table;  the  average  pit  percentages  for  prunes  is 
5.4,  for  apricots  5.3,  and  for  peaches  6.1,  the  weights  for  whole  fruits  not  being  given 
in  the  analyses  at  hand. 

Proportion  of  juice  to  flesh,  prunes. — French  prune  has  the  largest  proportion  of  free 
Juice,  namely,  87  per  cent— nearly  seven  eighths  of  the  flesh.  Robe  de  Sergent  falls 
but  slightly  below,  with  85  per  cent,  or  Ave  sixths  of  the  flesh.  The  driest  flesh  is 
that  of  8t.  Catherine  (unripe  sample),  about  one  half  of  it  being  fiber;  a  later  and 
fully  ripe  sample  of  the  same  name  approaches  closely  the  general  average  of  73  per 
cent,  or  nearly  three  fourths  the  flesh.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Hungarian, 
while  the  largest  fruit,  has  nearly  10  per  cent  less  juice  than  the  average  French 
prune,  i.  e,,  70  against  80  per  cent. 
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Proportion  of  juice  to  fleshy  apricots. — The  relation  between  juice  and  fiber  iu  tbe 
ilcsh  id  quite  constant,  as  none  of  the  figures  obtained  differ  more  than  5  per  cent 
from  the  general  average  (87.3  per  cent),  the  juice  amounting  to  seven  eighths  of  the 
fleshy  Koyaly  Peach,  and  Moorpark  varieties  showing  the  highest  proportion  of  juice 
(90  per  cent),  and  Hemskirk  (not  fully  ripe)  the  lowest  (82.3  per  cent). 

The  average  flesh  of  the  apricots  from  this  showing  is  apparently  more  juicy  than 
that  of  the  pmnes,  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  6. 

Sugar  content  of  the  Juice,  fleah,  and  fruity  jpntne*.— By  far  the  highest  sugar  per- 
centages are  found  in  the  ripe,  soft,  and  juicy  French  prunes  of  the  various  locali- 
ties ;  tbe  somewhat  harder  varieties,  Wangenheim,  Robe  de  Sergent,  Fellenberg, 
Bulgarian,  German,  and  Datte  d'  Hongrie,  yielding  on  the  average  6  per  cent  lens 
sugar.  Although  there  is  a  difference  of  one  month  in  the  picking  (September  28  to 
August  26)  of  the  French  prunes  from  Mountain  View  and  San  Jos^,  yet  for  the  flesh 
and  fniit  the  sugar  content  is  nearly  identical — 18.6  per  cent  for  flesh  and  17.6  per 
cent  for  the  entire  fruit,  fresh.  St.  Catherine  (ripe)  with  22  per  cent  of  sugar  in  its 
juice,  compares  well  with  the  sugar  percentage  (average  22.6  per  cent)  in  the  juice 
of  French  prunes;  referring  these  figures  to  the  flesh  and  fruit,  those  for  the  St. 
Catherine  are  some  2.5  per  cent  less  on  the  average.  In  connection  with  the  St. 
Catherine  it  is  Interesting  to  note  the  wide  difference,  fully  6.5  per  cent,  in  the  sugar 
found  in  the  sample  not  fully  ripe  and  in  that  fully  ripe,  picked  over  three  weeks 
apart. 

Among  the  other  (or  firm-fleshed)  prunes  the  widest  differences  in  sugar  percent- 
ages is  3.8  Datte  d'  Hongrie  showing  12.44  per  cent  and  Wangenheim  8.8  per  cent 
for  the  whole  fruit.  A  sample  of  dried  French  prunes  ready  for  consumption  yields 
47.25  per  cent  of  sugar.  This  latter  figure  is  a  little  over  four  times  larger  than  the 
general  average  of  sugar  in  whole  fruit  of  the  fresh  prunes. 

Sugar  content  of  the  juie€f  flesh,  and  fruit,  apricots. — Both  the  early  (picked  in  June) 
and  later  varieties  (picked  in  August),  with  the  exception  of  the  (not  fnlly  ripe) 
Hemskirk,  show  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  regard  to  sugar 
content,  the  Royal  with  15.06  per  cent  and  Peach  with  15.72,  the  highest  in  sugar 
showing  but  about  2  per  cent  more  than  the  general  average,  13.34  per  cent  for  the  juice. 
Taking  the  general  averages  of  sugar  in  the  juice  of  prunes  and  apricots 
we  find  that  the  prunes  stand  a  trifle  over  3  per  cent  the  higher;  for  the 
flcHh  and  for  the  whole  fruit  the  difterence  is  considerably  less,  viz,  aboat  1  per 
cent.  Apricots  then,  according  to  these  determiuations,  range  much  lower  in  sugar 
(6  per  cent)  than  the  Prune  d'Agen,  the  difference  being  nearly  the  same  as  already 
noted  above  for  the  harder  prunes. 

European  reports  of  these  fruits  show  that  the  juice  of  prunes  contains,  on  the 
average,  6.15  per  cent  sugar,  apricots  4.69  per  cent  (one  case  is  reported  of  a  small 
variety  of  apricots  with  16.5  per  cent  sugar),  and  for  peaches  4.48  per  cent,  these 
figures  being  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  less  than  those  herein  presented  for 
thcfse  fruits  as  grown  in  central  California.  There  seems  thus  to  be  good  cause  for 
the  preference  they  have  so  quickly  attained  in  the  market. 

By  reference  to  the  small  table  following  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  average 
sugar  and  acid  contents  of  some  California  fruits  will  readily  be  seen.  For  conven- 
ience of  comparison  the  acid  is  expressed  in  terms  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO3). 


ApricoU  from  NfleB 

Pranee  from  Klle«,  San  Joa4,  and  Moantain  View 

French  prunes,  from  Nllefl,  San  Jos6,  and  Mountain  View 

Grapes  from  varions  localities 

Oranses  from  various  localities 

PeMshes  from  Anderson,  8ha«ta  Connty,  and  Cliico 


Acid. 


Peret. 
0.63 
0.43 
0.25 
0.50 
1.34 
0.24 


Sngar  in^ 


Juice.    Flesh.    ^{J« 


Peret. 
13.34 
18.70 
22.60 
24.00 
0.65 
17.-00 


Peret. 
11.56 
12.30 
18.33 
23.00 
6.20 
13.40 


Per  et. 
10.76 
11.65 
16.91 
20.70 
4.70 
12.50 
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Acid  in  thejnice,  prvnes. — ^The  maximum,  nearly  1  per  cent,  is  in  the  Hnngaiian; 
the  minimnm,  0.23  per  t-ent,  in  the  Prune  d'Agen,  No.  1 ;  the  average,  0.43  per  cent, 
being  almost  twice  the  minimum. 

Acid  in  thejuic€f  apricots. — While  the  acids  differ  from  0.5  per  cent  to  0.8  per  c<?nt 
th'ey  do  not  show  as  great  a  diversity  as  the  prunes  in  this  respect.  In  both  fmite 
it  appears  that  low  acids  are  combined  with  high  sugars.  European  analyses,  which 
report  the  acid  in  terms  of  malic,  when  corrected  for  sulphuric,  give  for  prunes  0.51 
per  cent,  apricots  0.7  per  cent,  and  peaches  0.55  per  cent,  which  do  not  differ  much. 
except  for  peaches,  from  those  we  report. 

Nairiiive  values y  nitrogen  content. — As  heretofore  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  93  [E.  S.  R. 
vol.  n,  p.  78],  the  California  orange  with  1.2  per  cent  albuminoids,  while  lower 
in  these  ingredients  than  the  Sicilian  (1.73  per  cent  albuminoids),  was  rated  the  first 
in  this  respect  among  our  fmits.  In  so  far  as  our  later  work  bears  in  this  direction 
we  must  accord  to  the  apricot  (edible  portion  alone)  an  equal  place,  albuminoids 
being  1.19  per  cent ;  the  prune  (0.76  per  cent  albuminoids)  takes  the  second  place ;  leav- 
ing the  other  fruits,  grapes,  bananas,  apples,  and  pears  (from  European  data),  to  stand 
in  the  order  now  mentioned  till  we  find  opportunity  to  study  them.  The  apricot 
as  a  whole  (pits  included)  shows  1.43  per  cent  albuminoids  or  0.23  i>er  cent  more 
than  the  orange. 

Among  the  prunes  the  highest  percentages  of  albuminoids  (0.94)  is  found  in  the 
flesh  of  German  and  the  ripe  St.  Catherine,  closely  followed  by  that  of  the  Prune 
d'Agen  with  0.86  per  cent ;  the  lowest  of  the  series  being  the  Robe  de  Sergent,  with 
only  0.52  per  cent — about  0.2  per  cent  less  than  the  average  for  the  flesh  of  all  the 
prunes,  which  is  0.76  per  cent. 

The  flesh  of  the  apricots  shows  even  a  greater  difference  in  albuminoids  than  the 
flesh  of  the  prunes,  being  quite  one  half  of  1  per  cent;  the  maximum,  1.37  per  cent 
albuminoids,  is  seen  in  the  Royal  and  the  Moorpark;  the  minimum,  0.84  per  cent,  in 
the  Peach  variety,  ranges  nearly  with  the  highest  albuminoid  content  in  the  prunes, 
0.94  per  cent. 

Apricots  grown  in  Europe  average  0.49  per  cent  albuminoids,  just  about  one  third 
as  much  as  the  Californian  (1.37).  European  prunes  (with  0.78  per  cent  albumi- 
noids), however,  are  more  nearly  like  the  Californian  (0.76  per  cent)  in  this  respect. 

With  this  portion  of  our  work  we  give  below  a  summary  of  the  food  constituents 
of  some  of  OUT  dried  (cured)  commercial  French  prunes,  dried  apricots,  and  grapes: 


Water 

AhU 

Albmuinoida  (crude  proteiu). 

Crude  fiber 

Nitroffeii-free  extract 

Fat. 


Sugar 

Free  acid,  calculated  as  sulphuric  (SOs)  . 
Tannin 


Total. 


Dried  edible  portion  of— 


French 
prunes. 


Apricots. 


Grai)«s, 
Black 
Malvasia, 
"Grape 
Food.^'" 


Percent.   Percent. 

25.20  I        32.44 

1.50  1.38 

2.70  I         3.27 


29.67  I 


31.81 


40. 53  I 
0.40  I 


29.59 
1.51 


100.00 


100.00 


Per  cent. 

34.83 
1.16 
2.94 
3.70 
2.17 
0.56 

52.50 
0.85 
1.29 


100.00 


Apples 

<JBUT0- 

peaa). 


Per  cent. 

33.00 
1.40 
1.70 
8.30 

21.flO 


82.00 
2.00 


*  Dried  and  ground  by  K.  F.  Wood,  Kuthorford,  Kapa  County,  California. 

Ash  composition  and  nitrogen  content. — Contrary  to  statements  in  our  previous  pub- 
lications (Bulletins  Nos.  88  and  93),  in  which,  according  to  European  data,  the  orange 
stands  second  (grapes  being  first)  among  fruits  in  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter 
withdrawn  from  the  soU,  we  find  that  weight  for  weight  the  apricot  has  the  second 
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place,  and  that  the  prnno  and  tlie  orange  have  about  an  eqnal  right  to  the  third 
place,  thus  again  bringing  plainly  before  us  the  fact  that  we  can  not  safely  use 
£nropcan  results,  as  heretofore,  as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  our  fruits. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  preceding  table  of  this  publication  and  those  given  in  Bul- 
letin No.  93,  we  have  prepared  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  amounts,  in  pounds,  of 
Boil  ingredients  extracted  by  the  different  fruit  crops,  that  will  have  to  be  replaced 
by  fertilization : 


Fruits. 


GRAPES. 

European: 

In  each  1, 000  ponnda 

APBICOT8. 

European: 

In  each  1, 000  ponnda 

Crop  of  30,000  pounds 

California: 

In  each  1, 000  pounds. .  w 

Crop  of  30,000  pounds 

FBUNES. 

European : 

In  each  1,000  pounds 

Crop  of  30,000  pounds 

California: 

In  each  1,000  pounds 

Crop  of  30,000  pounds 

ORANGES. 

European: 

In  each  1,000  pounds 

Crop  of  20,000  pounds 

California: 

In  each  1,000  x>ounds 

Crop  of  20, 000  pounds 


Total  aah 


Poundt. 


8.8 


4.90 
147.00 


6.16 
154.80 


6.3 
189.00 


4.03 
120.90 


6.07 
121. 40 


4.32 
86.40 


Potash. 


Pounds. 


5.00 


2-16 
84.98 


3.73 
111.90 


2.653 
79.700 


2.78 
55.60 


2.11 
42.20 


Phos. 

phoric 

aiud. 


Nitrogen. 


Pounds. 


1.52 


0.71 
21.38 


0.05 
28.53 


0.53 
15.95 


0.67 
13.40 


0.53 
10.60 


Pounds. 


1.70 


0.8ft 
25.80 


2.29 
68.70 


1.22 
36.00 


1.48 
44.40 


2.09 
53.80 


California  prunes  thus  appear  to  draw  much  less  upon  all  the  mineral  ingredients 
wMch  have  to  be  replaced  by  fertilization  than  the  European;  the  latter,  however, 
draw  much  more  lightly  than  the  former  upon  nitrogen.  Apricots,  both  of  Califor- 
nian  and  European -growth,  stand,  in  total  amount,  about  equal  as  to  mineral  ingre- 
dients withdrawn;  as  to  nitrogen,  the  California  fruit  draws  2.5  times  as  much, 
Bhowing  the  very  material  difference  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  vital  silo 
ingredients  among  themselves. 

Potash. — ^In  the  ashes  of  prunes  and  apricots,  as  in  the  orange,  potash  is  seen  to  be 
the  leading  ingredient  (at  least  one  half  the  ash),  ranging  somewhat  higher  in  the 
two  former  fruits.  In  its  distribution  as  between  pits  and  flesh  the  greatest  differ- 
ence is  shown  by  the  European  prune.  For  apricots  we  have  no  foreign  data.  Al- 
though potash  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ash  of  these  fruits,  its  replenish- 
ment to  the  soil  will  be  delayed  long  beyond  the  addition  of  other  fertilizing  ingre- 
dients because  most  California  soils  are  naturally  so  well  stocked  with  it  that  avail- 
able potash  for  the  current  demand  will  in  many  cases  be  adequately  supplied  for 
many  years. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  not  so  heavily  drawn  npon,  nor  do  onr  fruits  in  any  case  so  far 
qnite  reach  the  same  demand  upon  the  soil  in  this  respect  as  the  European.  Its  dis- 
tribution between  pits  and  flesh  also  is  not  quite  so  variable  as  that  of  potash. 
Since  our  soils  usually  contain  a  limited  supply  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  prune  and 
apricot,  as  well  as  the  orange  orchards,  will  require  phosphatio  fertilizers  first  when 
any  are  used. 

Nitrogen. — The  apricot  here  leads  in  its  demand  upon  the  soil  in  this  substance, 
closely  following  the  European  orange.    Averaging  the  nitrogen  withdrawn  by  the 
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pruri#r  zwl  ^|fri'ot.  vr«  obt^iin  a  fi^re  but  slij^LtlT  i^rr^tcr  tkaa  tkat  iv  tW  «cai 
etujph^i^iz'iux  for  tU^mf  fruiu  tb<r  lame  nttre^itj  of  cariT  repUr. >. hw at  W ■iig»g»«H.  ; 
partly  for  tfi<'  famf  rt-^Mm.  viz.  that  CaUfcffnia  M>ils  are  «»«a2lT  »•<  ikIi  m 
natural  •»f2f#{>lfr  of  tlji^i  »fil^tanee. 

<}ft\i»r  otber  a^b  in^e(li«fut/»it  will  be  iieen  that  Ijt  i»  qaite  CMKtaat.  alt 
Din^b  b-^  in  amount  ^for  pniD<^;  tban  Enropean  standard*  shov.  Eacpwiallj  ia  iki* 
dirtfTfuej:  Mr0in  in  the  comparison  of  the  ash  analTS««  of  the  fle^  and  pilii.  Im  the 
UTauilft  a^b  the  lim#;  content  far  exr-eeds  that  of  either  the  prane  or  apiieoc:  acrotd- 
in^ly  a«  onr  skills  generally  contain  plenty  of  lime  even  for  oraniees,  ve  would  rarcir 
ex|ie''t  to  fertilize  with  a  view  to  it*  replaeement.  S^mLi  is  seen  to  he  mneh  hicber 
here  tban  in  Knrof>ean  amilvM^  of  the  ash  of  the  pmne;  this  is  probably  explained 
by  tlje  fa/^t  that  California  "toils,  like  those  of  other  aridregiona.  contain  moeh  i^ate 
StfMa  than  the  Enropean, 

The  cnltiTatad  native  plmns  and  cherries,  L.  H.  Bailst  [Yewr 

York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  3%  June,  1892,  pp.  73,  fig9.  U). 

HymoptM. — Cjlassified  descriptions  of  140  named  varieties,  with  statements  regarding 
im|>ortant  varieties,  metbofls  of  propagation,  and  insects  and  fnngons  diseaciei 
atta^rking  plums.  Tabnlated  data  are  given  regarding  the  home  and  market 
value,  date  of  ripening,  and  period  of  blooming  of  a  number  of  these  varieties. 
Tliere  are  also  descriptions  of  8  species  of  native  cherries,  special  attention  be- 
ing given  to  the  sand  and  dwarf  cberries. 

The  clasHification  of  native  plnms  adopted  in  the  bulletin  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Americana  group  (Prunus  amerimna), — American  Eagle,  Beaty 
Choice,  Black  Hawk,  Brainerd,  Cheney,  Chippeway,  Cottrell,  Deep 
Creek,  De  Soto,  Forest  (iarden,  Gaylord,  Harrison  Peaeh,  Hawkeye, 
Ida,  Illinois  Ironcla^l,  lona,  Itaska,  Kickapoo,  Kopp,  Late  BoUingstone, 
Le  Due,  Little  Seedling,  Louisa,  Luedloff*  Green,  Lnedloff  Red,  Maqao- 
keta,  Minnetonka,  Mussey,  Newtown  Egg,  New  Ulm,  Ocheeda,  Peffer 
Premium,  Purple  Yosemite,  Quaker,  Rollingstone,  Speer,  Van  Buren, 
Wazata,  Weaver,  Wier  Large  lied.  Wild  Rose,  Wolf,  Wyant,  Yellow 
Sweet,  Yellow  Yosemite. 

Wild  Ooose  group  {Prunus  hortulana). — Clark,  Cumberland,  Gar- 
field, Golden  IJeauty,  Honey  Drop,  Indian  Chief,  Kanawha,  Missouri 
Aprieot,  Moreman,  Poole,  Reed,  Roulette,  Sucker  State,  Texas  Bell» 
Wayland,  Whitaker,  Wild  Goose,  World  Beater. 

Miner  group  {Prunus  hortulanaj  var.  mineri), — Clinton,  Forest  Rose, 
Idol,  Indiana  Red,  Iris,  Langsdon,  Leptune,  Miner  (Parsons),  Prairie 
Flower,  Rachel. 

Chickasaw  group  {Prunus  angu^ti folia), — African,  Arkansas  Lom- 
bard, Caddo  Chief,  Coletta,  Early  Red,  El  Paso,  Emerson  Early,  Hoff- 
man, Jennie  Lucas,  Lone  Star,  Newman,  Ogeechee,  Pottawattamie, 
Robinson,  Schley,  Strawberry,  Wooten,  Yellow  Transparent. 

Marianna  group, — De  Caradeuc,  Marianna,  Hattie. 

Beach  plum  {Prunus maritima). — Bassett  American. 

Prunus  subcordata. 

Hybrids, — Blaekman. 

Unclassified  varieties. — ^AUen   Yellow,   Berry,   Champion,    Charles 
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Downing,  Cherokee,  Col.  Wilder,  Cook  Choice,  Couler,  Crescent  City, 
Diamond,  Dr.  Dennis,  Danlap,  Early  Honey,  Ellis,  Esther,  Excelsior, 
Hammer,  Houston  County,  Hughes,  lola,  Irene,  Ithaca,  James  Vick, 
Jewell,  Jones,  Miles,  Milton,  Mrs.  CliflFord,  Muncy,  Munson,  New  Amer- 
ican, Okaw,  Piram,  Eare  Eipe,  Eaymond,  Eockford,  Eocky  Mountain 
Seedling,  Eound,  Silas  Wilson,  Smiley,  Tenneha,  Tomlingson,  Van 
Deman,  Wady  Early,  Winnebago. 

The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  bulletin: 

PlufM, — (1)  The  native  plum  indnstry  dates  from  the  dissemination  of  the  Wild 
Goose  some  forty  years  ago.  It  is  only  within  the  last  decade,  however,  that  this 
indnstry  has  assumed  great  importance. 

(2)  Five  species  and  one  botanical  variety  of  native  plums  are  now  in  cultivation 
for  their  frnit«. 

(3)  Nearly  all  the  commercial  varieties  belong  to  three  species,  Prnnus  americana, 
P.  liortulaiMj  and  P.  angmtifolia.  These  species  grow  wild  in  regions  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

(4)  PrMJtiw  americ4ina  grows  the  farthest  north  of  any  of  the  native  plums,  and  its 
varieties  are  the  hardiest  of  any.  The  species  also  grows  as  far  south  as  northern 
Mexico.  The  range  of  adaptability  of  its  varieties  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be 
very  great.  The  species  is  naturally  variable  and  is  therefore  attractive  to  the  horti- 
culturist. 

(5)  The  fruit  of  Prunu$  amerioana  is  firm  and  meaty,  usually  somewhat  compressed 
or  flattened,  often  marked  by  a  distinct  suture,  dull  in  color,  which  ranges  through 
various  shades  of  red  and  purple  to  an  ill-defined  and  blotched  orange.  The  skin  is 
thick  and  tough,  often  acerb,  and  covered  with  a  pruinoso  bloom.  The  stone  is  large 
and  more  or  less  flattened  and  wiuged,  and  is  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  free,  and 
the  surface  is  either  slightly  pitted  or  perfectly  smooth. 

(6)  Forty-five  varieties  are  referred  to  Pruntis  americana  in  the  preceding  lists. 
The  most  popular  of  these  are  Cheney,  Deep  Creek,  De  Soto,  Forest  Garden,  Itaska, 
Loaisa,  Purple  Yosemite,  Quaker,  Rollingstone,  Weaver,  and  Wolf.  The  Americana 
varieties  succeed  best,  on  the  whole,  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
as  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  successfully  grown 
in  Texas  and  on  the  Atlantic  Slope  so  far  south  as  37^  or  38^. 

(7)  Frunus  h<n-iulana  grows  wild  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  northern  IllinoiH 
to  Arkansas,  extending  eastward  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  possibly  farther, 
and  in  the  Southwest  spreading  over  a  large  area  of  Texas.  It  is  naturally  variable 
and  has  given  many  important  cultivated  varieties.  It  has  never  been  recognized 
as  a  distinct  species  until  this  year.  'There  are  two  or  three  distinct  types  repre- 
sented in  the  species,  one  of  which,  the  Miner  group,  appears  to  possess  some  radical 
points  of  difterence  from  the  typical  representatives  of  the  species. 

(8)  The  fruit  of  Pranus  horiulana  is  firm  and  juicy,  spherical  or  spherical-oblong, 
never  flattened,  and  in  color  ranges  throngh  several  shades  of  bright  red  to  clear 
pure  yeUow.  The  skin  is  thin,  often  marked  with  small  dots,  and  is  usually  covered 
with  a  thin  bloom.  The  stone  always  clings ;  it  is  comparatively  small,  rough,  turgid, 
sometimes  prolonged  at  dthe  ends,  but  is  never  prominently  wing-margined. 

(9)  The  Wild  Goose  is  the  best  known  of  the  native  plums,  although  its  quality  is 
not  high.  This  popularity  is  due  to  its  productiveness,  earliness,  beauty,  good  ship- 
ping qualities,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  early  intro<luced  to  cultivation. 
This  variety  is  grown  from  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  New  York  to  Georgia  and  Texas. 

(10)  The  Wild  Goose  group  of  plums  as  a  whole  is  well  suited  to  the  middle  lati- 
tudes. The  most  prominent  members  of  the  group  are  Golden  Beauty,  Indian  (*hief, 
Missouri  Apricot,  Moreman,  Way  land,  and  Wild  Goose. 

(11)  The  Miner  group  difiiers  from  the  Wild  Goose  or  true  llortulana  group  by  dull 
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and  comparatively  thick  leaves,  which  are  conspicuously  veiny  below  and  irregularly 
coarse-toothed  and  more  or  less  obovate  in  outline,  and  by  a  rather  late  and  very 
firm  fruit  and  a  tlat  and  nearly  or  quite  smooth  stone.  The  varieties  are  all  much 
alike.  In  a  wild  state  this  form  of  native  plum  probably  grows  from  IllinoiB  to 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

(12)  Ten  varieties  are  referred  to  the  Miner  group,  of  which  the  most  prominent  is 
the  Miner.  This  variety  was  the  first  native  plum  to  receive  a  name  from  horti- 
culturists. Its  history  runs  back  to  1814.  Seventy  years  ago  it  was  known  as  Old 
Hickory  and  General  Jackson.  Next  to  the  Wild  Goose  the  Miner  is  the  best  known 
of  the  native  plums.  It  is  hardy  in  northern  Illinois  and  is  popular  in  the  Central 
and  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

(13)  The  Chickasaw  plums  are  characterized  by  slender,  spreading,  and  zigzag 
growth,  comparatively  small  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate  con  duplicate  (or 
trough-like)  leaves,  which  are  shining  and  closely  and  finely  serrate,  and  by  an 
early  red  or  yellow,  soft,  stringy -fleshed  fruit,  which  is  more  or  less  dotted,  and  a 
clinging,  broad,  roughish  stone.  In  a  wild  state  the  Chickasaw  plum  is  usually 
thorny  and  the  thorns  persist  in  a  few  cultivated  varieties.  The  species  grows  wild 
from  southern  Delaware  to  Florida  and  westward  to  Kansas  and  Texas. 

(14)  The  most  important  varieties  of  Chickasaw  plums  are  Caddo  Chief,  Jennie 
Lucas,  Lone  Star,  Newman,  Pottawattamie,  Robinson,  and  Yellow  Transparent. 
The  Newman  is  the  most  generally  known  and  this  is  hardy  in  central  New  York.  The 
Chickasaws  are  best  adapted  to  the  Central  and  Southern  States.  Many  of  them  are 
not  hardy  in  Michigan  and  New  York. 

(15)  The  Marianna  and  DeCaradeac  constitute  a  distinct  class  or  group  of  plnms, 
and  the  Hattie  is  evidently  allied  to  them.  They  are  to  be  associated  with  the 
Myrobalan  plum.  DeCaradeuc  is  probably  Myrobalan,  and  Marianna  appears  to  be  a 
hybrid.  The  history  of  the  Myrobalan  is  obscure,  but  it  is  clearly  of  Old  World 
origin.    It  is  largely  used  as  a  stock,  bat  there  are  varieties  grown  for  fruit. 

(16)  The  Marianna  has  assumed  great  importance  because  of  its  use  as  a  stock  for 
many  plums  and  allied  fruits.  Its  merits  are  the  ease  with  which  it  grows  from 
cuttings,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  unites  with  other  sx>ecies. 

(17)  The  beach  plum  or  Prunua  maritimaf  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  in  cultivation 
both  for  ornament  and  for  fruit.  As  a  frait  plant  it  is  represented  only  in  Bassett's 
American,  a  fruit  of  little  value. 

(18)  The  Pacific  wild  plum  (Prunus  suhcordata)  was  introduced  to  cultivation  in 
1889  as  a  possible  fruit  plant,  but  its  merits  are  not  yet  determined. 

(19)  Hybrids  appear  to  occur  between  the  W^ild  Goose  and  the  peach.  J.  W.  Kerr 
of  Maryland  has  produced  such  a  hybrid,  and  the  so-called  Blackman  plum  appears 
to  be  another. 

(20)  Some  varieties  of  native  plums,  notably  Wild  Goose  and  Miner,  are  not  fer- 
tile with  themselves,  and  this  fact  has  undoubtedly  retarded  the  progress  of  native 
plum  culture.  This  infertility  is  due  to  comparative  impotency  of  pollen  upon 
flowers  of  the  same  variety  rather  than  to  any  structural  imperfection  in  thenischTS. 

(21)  This  infertility  is  avoided  by  mixed  planting,  by  means  of  which  foreign 
pollen  is  supplied  to  the  impotent  varieties.  Care  should  be  taken  to  associate  vari- 
eties which  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  with  this  precaution  the  ordinary  mixed 
or  alternate  planting,  at  usual  distances,  appears  to  be  succsssfnl. 

(22;  The  best  stocks  for  native  plums  are  probably  seedlings  of  the  same  species, 
although  they  grow  well  as  a  rule  upon  related  species  and  even  u]ion  the  peaofa  in 
some  instances.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  stock  at  present  is  the  Marianna,  be- 
cause of  its  habit  of  growing  readily  from  cuttings,  and  so  far  it  appears  to  have 
given  satisfaction.  The  Chickasaw  and  Hortulana  types  succeed  well  upon  the  pearli. 
Chickasaw  stocks  sprout  so  badly  that  they  are  in  disfavor.  In  the  North,  Ameri- 
cana stocks  are  popular  for  all  the  varieties  which  succeed  there. 

(23)  As  to  the  best  varieties  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  northeni- 
moat  States  the  Americana  class  is  most  reliable,  although  some  of  the  Hortolanas 
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succeed.    For  the  South  the  ChickaBaws  are  numerous  and  popular.    The  Hortulanas 
oiscupy  an  intermediate  position. 

(24)  The  native  plums  are  in  most  regions  comparatively  free  from  insect  abuses. 
Although  there  are  no  curcullo-proof  plumS;  the  curculio  does  less  damage  to  the 
native  varieties  than  to  the  common  or  Domestica  types. 

(25)  Among  diseases  a  mysterious  blight  and  the  peach  rosette  are  prominent  in     • 
the  South.    A  fruit  scab  and  fruit  spot  also  occur,    llie  septoria  or  shot-hole  fungus, 
which  causes  the  serious  shedding  of  leaves  in  the  Domestica  plums,  does  little  damage 
upon  the  natives.    The  black  knot,  brown  fruit  rot,  and  plum  pockets  are  other  dis- 
eases which  the  grower  will  be  likely  to  meet. 

(26)  As  a  whole,  the  native  plum  industry  has  made  astonishing  progress  and  it 
has  already  assumed  large  proportions.  It  is  certain  to  occupy  a  large  place  in 
future  American  horticulture. 

Cherries. — (27)  Eight  and  perhaps  ten  species  of  native  cherries  are  in  cultivation. 
Of  these,  tliree  are  grown  for  fruit,  and  all  but  one  or  two  are  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment. None  of  the  species,  however,  have  gained  much  prominence  under  cultivation. 
Most  of  them  are  of  coniparati^rely  recent  introduction. 

(28)  The  so-called  dwarf  or  sand  cherries  are  much  confused,  two,  and  perhaps 
three  species  are  passing  as  Prunus  pumiUt.  (a)  The  true  P.  pumilu  or  sand  cherry 
is  a  low  straggling  shrub,  growing  along  rivers  and  coasts  from  Maine  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Manitoba.  It  has  long,  thick  leaves  and  produces  cherries  of  variable 
hize,  color,  and  quality.  Some  of  these  varieties  give  great  promise  as  garden  fruits, 
and  they  are  already  under  test  at  experiment  stations.  The  plant  is  also  being 
tested  as  a  stock  for  dwarf  cherries,  {b)  P.  cuneata  is  a  slender,  upri<^ht  shrub  with 
larger  flowers  and  shorter  obtuse  spatulate  or  obovate  thin  leaves,  growing  in  cooler 
lands  from  New  England  to  North  Carolina  and  Minnesota.  It  is  in  cultivation  as 
an  ornamental  plant  under  the  name  of  P.  puviila.  (c)  The  representative  of 
P.  pumila  upon  the  plains  of  Nebraska  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  very  low 
plant,  with  short,  thick  leaves,  and  large,  short-stemmed  fruit,  the  botanical  position 
of  which  is  yet  unknown.  It  is  now  in  cultivation  as  the  Improved  Dwarf  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry. 

(29)  The  Utah  Hybrid  cherry  is  a  fruit  of  uncertain  value  and  doubtful  afi&nity. 
Two  varieties,  the  black  and  red,  are  in  cultivation.  It  probably  conies  from  some 
part  of  the  Western  plains  or  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  but  its  wild  prototype  is 
not  known. 

(30)  Other  native  cherries  in  cultivation  are,  Prunus  serotinaf  the  wild  black 
cherry;  P,  pennsylvanica,  the  bird,  pin,  or  wild  red  cherry;  P,  virginianay  the  choke 
cherry ;  P.  demissa,  the  Western  choke  cherry ;  P.  ilicifoUa,  the  Islay  of  the  Pacific 
Slope;  P,  oaroliniana,  the  cherry  laurel  or  mock  orange  of  the  Southern  States. 

Test  of  varieties  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  E.  S.  Goff 
( Wiscajisin  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp,  142-151,  figs.  7). — Brief  descriptive 
notes  on  a  number  of  varieties  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  with 
illustrations  of  the  following  varieties  of  strawberries:  Warfield  No.  2, 
Haverland,  Eureka,  Gandy,  Van  Deman,  and  Bubach  No.  5.  Warfield 
No.  2  was  the  most  productive  variety  and  had  a  longer  bearing  season 
than  any  other  except  Van  Deman.  Eureka  was  the  latest  variety. 
Edgar  Queen  wa«  decidedly  productive,  the  fruit  resembling  that  of 
Sharpless  in  size  and  quality.  Shuster  Gem  and  General  Putnam  were 
relatively  inferior,  and  Monmouth,  Clingto,  Clara,  and  Governor  Hoard 
were  failures. 

Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  following  varieties  of  raspberries 
which  came  into  bearing  at  the  station  in  1890:  Thompson  Early  Pro- 
lific, Thompson  Early  Pride,  jiuskingum,  and  Gladstone. 
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Horticultural  notes,  T.  J.  Bubbill  and  G.  W.  MoClueb  {Illinois 
Sta.  Bui,  No.  21 J  May,  1892,  pp,  73-81). — A  general  report  of  progress 
in  the  horticultural  work  of  the  station. 

Test  of  varieties. — "We  have  growing  on  our  grounds  at  present  475 
varieties  of  apples,  28  of  pears,  40  of  plums,  48  of  cherries,  8  of  peaches,  15 
of  apricots,  2  of  quinces,  6  of  gooseberries,  7  of  currants,  120  of  grapes,  14 
of  blackberries,  30  of  red  and  black  raspberries,  and  98  of  strawberries." 

The  following  are  especially  recommended:  Apples — ^for  market, 
Ked  and  Early  Ripe;  for  family  use,  Jefferis,  Higby  Sweet,  and  Sharp. 
Orapes — ^Concord,  Worden,  Moore  Diamond,  Brighton,  and  Massasoit; 
for  long  keeping,  Vergennes,  Goethe,  and  Duchess.  Blackberries — 
Snyder.  Black  raspberries — Palmer.  Bed  raspberries — ^Turner,  Marl- 
boro, Cuthbert,  Clarke,  and  Schaffer  Colossal. 

Winter  protection  of  peach  trees. — Experiipents  in  turning  down  the 
trees  and  covering  them  with  evergreen  branches,  cornstalks,  or  coarise 
straw,  have  given  fairly  favorable  results. 

The  varieties  of  peaches  differ  in  hardiuess.  During  the  past  winter  the  tempera- 
ture fell  t<)  — 12i^  F.  at  one  time  and  to  — 15°  F.  at  another.  An  examination  of  tho 
buds  of  6  different  varieties  gave  the  following  results : 


Variety  of  peach. 


Alexander .... 
Lemon  Cling. . 

Boaer 

Thurber 

Wacer 

Seedling  Cling 


Xo.  of  buds  No.  of  buds  No.  of  buds  Per  cent  of 
examined.        dead.  alive.        buds  alive. 


121 
151 
144 
192 
172 
766 


79 
133 
24 
62 
157 
170 


42 
18 
120 
130 
15 
596 


34 
13 
83 
fft 

8 


Whole  and  piece  root  grafting. — "A  study  of  whole  and  piece  n)ot 
grafting  has  been  begun.  For  this  purpose  something  more  than  2,000 
grafts  were  put  up  here  and  were  set  last  spring,  though  many  of  them 
failed  to  grow." 

We  have  used  roots  in  the  following  forms : 

Roots  10  inches  long  with  the  scion  set  2  inches  above  the  collar,  on  the  collar,  and 
2  inches  below  the  collar. 

Roots  cut  into  two  pieces  each  5  inches  long,  being  careful  to  put  the  scion  in  the 
collar  of  the  upper  cut. 

Roots  cut  and  scions  put  in  the  same  as  the  last,  but  leaving  the  side  branches  on 
the  root. 

Roots  cut  into  three  pieces  each  4  inches  long,  again  putting  the  scion  on  the  collar 
of  the  upper  cut. 

In  like  manner  the  roots  were  cut  into  bits  2  inches  and  1  inch  long. 

The  conclusions  from  one  year's  work  are : 

The  whole  root  has  no  advantage  over  a  piece  root  of  the  same  size  (size  refers 
to  both  length  and  thickness). 

Roots  with  the  small  side  branches  left  on  gave  better  results  than  roots  of  the 
same  size  with  the  rootlets  cut  away. 

Roots  5  iuchen  long  gave  better  results  than  roots  4  inches,  2  inches,  or  1  inch  long. 

Roots  5  inches  long  not  trimmed  gave  nearly  as  good  results  as  roots  10  inches  long. 
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WEEDS. 

Troublesome  members  of  the  mustard  family,  C.  B.  Waldron 

{North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  Hfo.  tf,  Jum^  1892^  pp.  19,  figs.  7).— Illustrated 
popular  descriptions  of  wild  mustard  (Brasswa  sinapistrum),  tansy 
{Sisymbrium  cawe«cen«),  treacle  mustard  {Erysimum  asperum),  woTni- 
seed  mustard  {Erysimum  cheiranthoides),  false  flax  {Camelina  sativa), 
sh epberd's purse {06rj?«cWa  bursa-pastoris),penny  cre&H{Thlaspi  arvense), 
and  pepper  grass  ( Lepidium  intermedium).  The  necessity  of  great  care- 
fulness in  sowing  only  pure  seed  of  cultivated  plants  is  urged.  In 
some  cases  hand-pulling  of  weeds  has  been  found  profitable.  If  neces- 
sary, plowing  the  crop  under  with  the  weeds  should  be  resorted  to. 
Summer  fallowing  and  plowing  fallow  during  July  and  August  are 
likely  to  spread  these  weeds. 

Weeds  of  West  Virginia,  0.  F.  MiLLSPAuan  ( West  Virginia  Sta. 
Bui.  UTo.  23,  May,  1892,  pp.  215-^10,  figs.  66).— ^vM  descriptions  of  20 
species  of  weeds,  with  suggestions  as  to  means  for  their  eradication. 
The  weeds  described  are  classified  as  follows : 


Worst. 

Bad. 

Indif- 
ferent. 

Total. 

Perennial 

42 
13 
27 

45 
6 
17 

38 

I 

11 

125 
20 

Biennial 

Annnnl 

55 

Total 

82 

68            RA 

200 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

A  few  common  diseases  of  crops  and  their  treatment,  F.  D. 
Chester  {Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  N^o.  15,  Jan,,  1892,  pp.  16). 

Synopsis, — Acconntti  of  experiments  with  fungicides  for  diseases  of  grapes,  pear  leaf 
blight,  and  peach  rot;  notes  on  diseases  of  potatoes;  and  formulas  for  various 
fungicides.  During  three  years  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  found  an  offectiye 
and  cheap  fungicide  for  black  rot  of  grapes.  Other  copper  compounds  were 
snccessfuUy  used  on  grapes  in  1891.  Several  copper  compounds  have  proved 
effective  for  pear  leaf  blight.  A  copper  and  ammonium  carbonate  mixture  was 
successfully  used  for  peach  rot. 

Experiments  on  grapes. — A  summary  is  given  of  experiments  in  1889 
and  1890  at  Smyrna,  Delaware,  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  blaek  rot 
of  grapes.  Detailed  accounts  of  these  experiments  were  given  in  Bul- 
letins IN^os.  6  and  10  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  i,  p.  195,  and  ii,  p. 
713). 

In  1888  the  black  rot  held  complete  possession  of  Mr.  Anthony's  vineyard,  and  as 

a  consequence  he  obtained  from  1,200  vines  less  than  250  pounds  of  fVuit,  his  loss 

that  year  being  approximately  98  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.    In  1889  the  vineyard 

was  treated  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.    The  season  was  an  espeoially^^n^et  one  and 
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every  coudition  favorable  to  the  disease  prevailed.  Notwithstaudiug  this,  1,068 
sprayed  vines  yielded  2,953  pounds  of  sonnd  fruit,  or  2.71  pounds  per  vine  as  com- 
pared with  0.28  pound  per  vine  the  year  previous.  Although  this  represented  hut 
about  one  fourth  of  a  noi-nial  crop,  the  low  yield  is  not  all  to  be  charged  to  the  rot, 
but  partly  to  au  unfavorable  season  and  partly  to  the  diminished  vitality  of  the 
vines,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  disease  daring  previous  years. 

[n  1890  the  vineyard  was  treated  for  the  second  year,  and  as  a  result  879  sprayed 
vines  yielded  7,451  pounds  of  sound  fruit,  or  8.47  pounds  per  vine,  as  coni])artMl  with 
2.71  pounds  per  vin«^  the  jurvious  year,  while  an  actual  count  showed  but  one  half 
of  1  per  cent  of  decayed  fruit. 

In  1891  the  vineyard  was  treated  for  the  third  year,  and  at  harvest  yielded  16,(KX) 
pounds  of  sound  fruit  from  1,200  vines,  or  13.3  pounds  per  vino.  An  actual  count 
made  by  Mr.  Anthony  just  before  harvest  revealed  but  tive  decayed  berries  in  the 
entire  vineyanl. 

The  average  cost  of  applying  Bordeaux  mixture  five  times  each  sea- 
son at  the  rate  of  one  fourth  gaHon  per  vine  at  each  application,  has 
been  2.77  cents  per  vine. 

Notes  and  tabuhited  data  are  given  for  an  experiment  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  station  in  which  copper  carbonate  in  suspension,  copper  soda 
hyposulphite,  Johnson's  mixture  (copper  sulphate  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate), and  a  copper  and  ammonium  carbonate  mixture  (copper  car- 
bonate 8  ounces,  ammonium  carbonate  1  poimd,  water  26  gallons)  were 
each  ai)plied  to  grapevines  five  times  during  the  season  of  1891.  The 
average  percentages  of  decayed  fruits  on  the  treated  vines  were  0.85, 
1.56,  and  1.06  for  the  respective  mixtures,  as  compared  with  about  40 
per  cent  on  the  untreated  vines.  Johnson's  mixture  and  the  copper 
soda  hyposulphite  have  a  tendency  to  injure  foliage. 

Experiment  on  pears. — In  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  vol. 
ni,  p.  144)  an  account  is  given  of  experiments  with  various  fungicides 
for  pear  leaf  blight  {Eniomosporium  maculntum).  These  tests  were  re- 
peated in  1891  on  twelve  pear  trees.  The  results  for  the  two  years  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  table : 

Results  of  experiments  with  fungicides  for  pear  leaf  blight. 


Fungicides. 


(A)  Amtnoniacal  boIu- 
tion  of  copper  carbon- 
ate. 

(B)  Copper  and  ammo- 
nium carbonate  mix- 
ture (original  form). 

(C)  Copper  carbonate  in 
suspension. 

(D)  Bordeaux  mixture. . . 
(£)  Modified  eau  celeste. 


(0)  Copper   Boda   hypo- 

(H)  Johnson's  mixture . . 

(1)  Copper  and  ammo- 
nium carbonate  mix- 
ture (later  form). 


Action  on  foliage  and 
fruit. 


A  tendency  to  injure  fo- 
liage and  rougnen  the 
fruit. 

Little  or  no  action  on 
foliage  or  fruit. 


No  action  on 
foliage. 


fViiit  or 


But  slight  action  on  fo- 
liage. 


Little  or  no  a<'tion  on 

foliai|:e  or  fruit. 
IiVJ  ured  foliage  and  fruit . 
Little  or  no  action  on 

foliagt;  or  fruit. 


Value  in  treat- 
ment of  leaf 
blight. 


Effective  . 


Equal  ineffective- 
ness to  (A). 

Effective 


Very  effective  . .  - 
...do 


Effective 

Should  not  be  used. 
Very  effective 


Soinarks. 


Preferable  to  (A.) 


Expensive  and  troublesome 
when  used  for  leaf  blight 
'  alone. 

High  i)er  cent  of  perfect  (Vuit 
ill  1890.  Can  be  uawl  one 
half  strength  for  leaf  blight 
alone. 

Nothing    special    to  : 
mend  it. 
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Ilxperiment  on  peaches. — In  1891  the  copper  and  aramoiiium  carbon- 
ate mixture  was  us^d  for  peach  rot  on  ten  trees  on  a  farm  near  Seaford, 
Delaware.  The  applications  were  made  four  times  between  June  3  and 
July  3.  At  harvest  89  per  cent  of  the  fruit  on  the  treated  trees  was 
sound  while  unsprayed  trees  did  not  yiehl  a  single  sound  peach.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  apply  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  the  injury  to  foliage 
from  this  mixture  at  as  so  great  that  its  use  was  discontinued. 

Diseases  of  the  potato, — Description  of  potato  rot  {Phytophthora  in- 
festnns)y  a  bacterial  disease,  and  leaf  blight  {MacrosporUun  solani),  with 
suggestions  regarding  treatment. 

Fungicides. — Formulas  for  the  fuugicides  used  in  the  ex[)eriineuts 
recorded  in  the  bulletin. 

Treatment  of  some  fungous  diseases  of  fruits,  L.  H.  Pammel 
{Toica  Sta.  Bui.  No.  17,  May,  1892,  pp.  4 19- i43,  plates  o,  figs.  2). 

Synopsis. — A  report  on  successful  experiments  in  1891  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  of 
copper  and  Bordeaux  mixture  separately,  for  powdery  mildew  an<l  spot  diHeases 
of  currants  and  cherries  and  leaf  blight  of  the  pear. 

The  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  was  prepared  by  adding  3 
ounces  of  copper  carbonate  to  1  quart  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  26)  and 
diluting  with  22  gallons  of  water. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  prepared  as  follows :  "  Twelve  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  20  gallons  of  water.  The  copper  sulphate 
was  broken  up.  The  water  was  allowed  to  act  usually  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  by  which  time  most  of  the  copper  sulphate  had  dis- 
solved. In  another  vessel  slacked  lime  was  prepared  by  using  8 
pounds  of  lime  to  12  gallons  of  water.  The  lime  and  copper  sulphate 
solutions  were  then  poured  together  and  enough  water  added  to  make 
50  gallons."  No  injury  to  foliage  resulted  from  the  use  of  these  fungi- 
cides. 

Currants. — ^White  Dutch  cuiTants  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture June  9  and  26  and  July  3  lost  many  of  their  leaves  during  the 
latter  part  of  August,  but  were  in  better  condition  than  unsprayed 
bushes.  Seven  applications  of  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper 
between  June  6  and  August  13  gave  decidedly  favorable  results,  though 
frequent  rains  fell  during  the  period  of  spraying.  On  Black  Naples 
currants  the  results  of  spraying  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper 
were  not  so  marked. 

Cherries. — ^Ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  was  applied  to  Mahaleb 
seedlings  budded  with  a  Kussian  variety  ten  times  between  June  6  and 
August  4.  Tabulated  data  taken  August  12  show  that  the  average 
height  of  thirty-flve  each  of  the  treated  and  untreated  plants  was  26.6 
and  25.3  inches  respectively,  number  of  leaves  128.5  and  62.5.  Powdery 
mildew  was  entirely  absent  from  the  treated  phmts,  but  very  abundant 
on  the  untreated. 

Bordeaux  mixture  was  applied  to  Kussian  seedlings  and  Mahaleb 
seedlings  budded  with  Russian  varieties  seven  times  between  June  10 
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and  August  6.  Tabulated  data  taken  August  27  show  that  the  average 
height  of  thirty-five  each  of  the  treated  and  untreated  plants  was  6  and  4 
inches  respectively,  number  of  leaves  15  and  6,  number  of  branches 
1.3  and  0.5.  There  were  fewer  spotted  leaves,  but  as  regards  iK)wdery 
mildew  the  difference  was  not  so  marked  as  in  the  experiment  with 
ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper. 

Bordeaux  mixture  was  also  applied  to  budded  cherries  of  the  varie- 
ties King  Morello,  Griotte  du  isorde,  and  Sklanka  five  times  between 
June  13  and  July  2.  Tabulated  data  taken  July  13  sliow  that  the 
average  height  of  thirty  each  of  the  treated  and  untreated  plants  was 
29.8  and  25.7  inches  rcvspectively,  number  of  branches  7.3  and  6.7,  number 
of  leaves  102  and  53.  Many  of  the  untreated  leaves  were  yellow  and 
spotted.    Powdery  mildew  was  checked  on  the  treated  plants. 

Fears. — Ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  was  applied  to  pear  tre^^s 
for  leaf  blight  eight  times  between  July  8  and  August  1.  Tabulated 
data  show  that  the  average  height  of  twenty-five  each  of  the  treated 
and  untreated  trees  was  39.2  and  38.5  respe<^.tively,  number  of  branches 
10  and  6.4,  number  of  leaves  258  and  53. 

Treatment  of  potato  blight  with  Bordeaux  miztore,  E.  S.  Goff 
( Wisconsin  8ta,  Report  for  1891,  pp.  138-141). — A  report  on  experiments 
carried  on  by  the  station  in  cooperation  with  this  Department  and  pre- 
viously recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Mycology,  vol.  vii,  p.  23,  and  in  the 
Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1890,  p.  400.  The  increased 
yield  from  the  use  of  the  fungicide  more  than  repaid  the  cost  of  the 
treatment.  The  best  yields  were  obtained  when  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
wa«  used  in  its  full  strength. 

Experiment  in  the  treatment  of  apple  scab,  E.  S.  Goff  ( Wiscon- 
sin Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  160, 161). — A  summary  of  experiments 
carried  on  by  the  station  in  cooperation  with  this  Department,  in  which 
copper  carbonate  dissolved  in  ammonia,  "sulphur  powder,"  and  a  com- 
pound of  copper  sulphate  and  ammonium  carbonate  were  used  in  the 
treatment  of  apple  scab.  A  detailed  report  of  these  experiments  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Mycology,  vol.  vii,  p.  17.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  of  carbonate  of  copi)er  was  most  satisfactory,  and  the  best  re- 
sults were  secured  when  the  spraying  was  commenced  before  blooming. 


EBfTOMOLOOT. 

Entomological  notes,  I.  H.  Orcutt  and  J.  M.  Aldrich  {South 
BaJcota  Sta.  Bui.  No.  30,  March,  1892,  pp.  20,  figs.  ^).— The  insectary 
recently  constructed  at  the  station  is  briefly  described. 

"About  the  middle  of  May,  1891,  an  examination  was  made  of  748 
cocoons  of  Cimbex  americana,  the  large  willow  sawfly,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  proportion  that  were  parasitized.    The  results  werp 
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as  follows:  375  cocoons,  or  60  per  cent,  contained  healthy  larvae  or 
puptB;  229,  or  31  iier  cent,  contained  cocoons  of  a  large  parasite,  Ophel- 
tes  glaucopterm,  Linn. ;  25,  or  3  i)er  cent,  contained  several  cocoons  each 
of  smaller  hymenopterous  parasites;  23,  or  3  per  cent,  contained  dip- 
terous i)arasites;  DC,  or  13  per  cent,  contained  larvae  dead  but  not 
liarasitized."  Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  following  species 
reared  from  this  collection:  Opheltes  glaMcopteruSj  Gryptus  nuncius^  Lim- 
neriaferrugineipes^  Mesochorus  melleus^  and  Sarcophaga  cimbiciSy  n.  sp. 

An  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  15  striped  gophers  resulted  in 
the  finding  of  "19  or  20  cutworms,  11  other  lepidopterous  larvae,  3 
grasshoppers,  and  2  crickets,  all  of  which  may  be  set  down  as  injurious. 
The  number  of  beetles  of  all  kinds  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained, 
but  was  30  to  35.  None  of  them  were  species  which  are  noted  either 
for  benefiting  or  injuring  the  farmer."  The  stomachs  also  contained 
corn,  grass,  grain,  etc. 

A  cheap  device  for  applying  insecticides  to  potatoes  in  the  field  is 
described  and  illustratecl. 

It  is  in  a  degree  a  modification  of  the  common  street  sprinkler,  the  delivery  being 
arranged  bo  that  the  liqaid  falls  only  on  the  rows.  The  hind  wheels  and  axle  of  a 
wagon  were  taken  to  begin  with ;  a  tongue  was  added  and  a  platform  for  a  barrel 
was  built  over  the  axle;  underneath  the  barrel  a  connection  was  made  with  a  long 
transverse  delivery  pipe,  which  was  located  behind  the  wheels,  resting  on  iron 
supports  running  back  from  the  comers  of  the  platform.  This  pipe  can*ied  thivee 
backward-directed  nozzles,  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  rows  of  potatoes  (3^ 
feet).  The  sprinklers  are  the  size  used  on  small  sprinkling  pots  and  were  obtained 
at  a  hardware  store.  Aside  from  the  wheels  and  axle  the  entire  cost  of  material  was 
about  $5. 

An  account  is  given  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  wintering  bees  at 
the  station.  It  was  found  that  the  bees  did  not  obtain  much  honey 
from  the  native  wild  fiowers.  So  little  honey  was  stored  that  it  was 
necessary  to  feed  the  bees  during  the  winter. 

Soap  suds  were  successfully  used  for  lice  on  cabbages,  and  kerosene 
emulsion  for  lice  on  live  stock  and  scab  on  sheep. 

Work  in  economic  entomology,  E.  S.  Goff  ( Wisconsm  Sta.JReport 
for  1891 J  pp.  162-175,  figs.  6). 

Synopsis. — A  report  on  (1)  a  new  method  of  applying  kerosene  for  insects;  (2) 
trapping  and  poisoning  cutworms;  (3)  prevention  of  tlio  ravages  of  the  cabbage 
maggot  by  means  of  tarred  paper  placed  around  tlie  stem  of  the  plant;  and  (4) 
experiments  in  spraying  for  the  aphis  with  kerosene. 

A  new  method  of  applying  Jcerosene  for  insects. — During  three  seasons 
satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  by  applying  kerosene  as  fol- 
lows: "The  method  is  very  simple  and  consists  in  so  constructing  the 
lower  valve  seat  of  a  pump  that  it  allows  the  entrance  of  water  through 
one  opening  and  kerosene  through  another.  The  two  liquids  become 
mixed  in  passing  through  the  valves  and  cylinder  of  the  pump,  and  are 
finally  broken  up  into  an  exceedingly  fine  si)ray  by  being  forced  through 
a  good  spraying  nozzle,^ 
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The  pump  used,  with  its  kerosene  attachment,  is  iUustrated. 

The  mechauical  mixture  secured  with  this  apparatas,  while  not  absuhitely  perma^ 
nent,  has  been  found  upon  repeated  experiments  sufficiently  slow  of  separation  for 
safe  use  upon  plants.  When  the  spray  is  collected  in  a  glass  vessel  the  liquid  appean 
milky  white.  The  kerosene  rises  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  its  amount,  hat  the 
mixture  retains  ite  milky  appearance  for  hours.     *     •     • 

The  mechanical  mixture  of  kerosene  and  water,  as  produced  by  the  modified 
pump  here  described,  was  tested  upon  the  foliage  of  arbor  vitie,  Norway  spruce, 
peony,  rose,  sweet  William,  oat,  strawberry,  apple,  mountain  ash,  grape,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  plum,  moonflower  {Ipomcea),  and  Chapman  honey  plant  {Echinopa  %ph<e^ 
rocephalus).  In  no  case  did  it  prove  injurious,  unless  the  amount  of  kerosene  ex- 
ceeded 10  per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  quite  harmless  when  used  in  much 
stronger  proportion.  The  grade  of  kerosene  used  in  every  case  was  the  common 
'^ headlight''  illuminating  oil. 

Many  other  tests  of  the  apparatus  were  made  the  past  season,  with  the  resnlt  that 
kerosene  applied  in  this  manner  proved  equally  efficient  as  a  destroyer  of  insects 
with  the  soap  emulsion  and  no  more  injurious  to  foliage.  It  is  more  penetrating 
than  the  soap  emulsion  and  is  more  satisfactory  to  use  as  it  passes  through  the 
pump  much  more  readily. 

Pumps  intended  for  spraying  kerosene  in  this  manner  should  not  have  rubber 
packings  as  the  oil  acts  rapidly  upon  rubber.  It  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  hose, 
but  the  rubber  piston  of  the  pump  used  was  soon  destroyed.  A  leather  piston  sub- 
stituted for  the  rubber  proved  satisfactory  and  durable.  The  same  applies  to  the 
l»erosene  emulsion. 

It  was  also  found  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  sprayed  with  water  through  this 
attachment  makes  a  mixture  that  is  sufficiently  permanent  for  practical  purposes. 

Ifotes  on  cuiicorms. — In  the  spring  of  1890  and  1891  experiments  were 
made  in  trapping  cutworms  beneath  piles  of  poisoned  clover,  rye,  grass, 
and  prickly  conifrey.  Many  worms  were  secured,  but  the  poison  (Paris 
green)  did  not  destroy  them  in  any  considerable  number.  In  one  case 
it  appears  that  out  of  six  hundred  and  forty-six  cutworms  which  had 
been  some  hours  beneath  the  poisoned  clover  piles,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  were  killed  by  the  poison.  A  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  cutworms  trapped  during  a  fortnight  (May  20  to  June  5)  indi- 
cated that  the  number  of  cutworms  in  the  soil  may  be  reduced  by 
trapping  dui'ing  a  considerable  period. 

A  new  preventive  against  the  cabbage  maggot, — About  the  year  1887 
W.  W.  Tracy  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  undertook  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  newly  hatched  larvae  of  the  cabbage  root  maggot  {Anthomyia 
hra4f niece)  into  the  roots  of  the  young  cabbage  plant  by  placing  a  piece 
of  heavy  manilla  paper  in  a  horizontal  position  closely  about  the  stem  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  For  various  reasons  this  method  did  not 
prove  satisfactory. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  it  occurred  to  the  writer  to  substitute  tarred  paper  for  the 
manilla  paper  previously  used,  with  the  additional  protection  of  adding  a  bit  of 
grafting  wax  to  secure  a  union  between  the  paper  and  the  stem.  This  proved  en- 
tirely successful.     *     *     * 

The  next  season  (1890)  preparations  were  made  for  a  more  extensive  trial  of  the 
tarred  paper  cards,  and  a  tool  was  devised  for  cutting  out  at  one  operation  a  hex- 
agonal card;  with  a  fdit  reaching  to  the  center  and  a  star-shaped  cut  at  the  center. 
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so  tbat  tbe  same  card  may  accommodate  itself  to  auy  size  of  stem  and  still  make 
a  tight  joint. 

Cards  were  sent  to  a  number  of  persons,  but  the  season  was  not 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the  maggot,  and  reports  were  received 
from  only  two  parties  who  had  been  troubled  with  these  insects.  In 
1891  another  trial  with  the  same  device  was  made  by  one  of  these  par- 
ties on  a  more  extended  scale.  In  both  years  the  results  were  satis- 
factory.  The  paper  cards  and  the  tool  devised  by  the  author  for  cutting 
them  are  illustrated. 

The  cards  are  cnt  in  an  hexagonal  form  in  order  to  better  economize  tbe  material^ 
and  a  thinner  grade  of  tarred  paper  than  the  ordinary  rooiing  felt  is  used  as  it  is 
not  only  cbeapel*,  but  being  more  flexible  the  cards  m<ade  from  it  are  more  readily 
placed  abont  the  plant  without  being  torn. 

The  cards  should  be  placed  about  the  plants  at  the  time  of  transplanting.  By 
bending  the  card  slightly,  the  slit  will  open  sufficiently  to  admit  the  stem  of  the  plant 
to  the  center,  after  which  the  card  should  be  spread  out  and  the  points  formed  by 
the  star-shaped  cut  should  be  pressed  snugly  about  the  stem. 

Erperiments  in  sprayinfi  for  the  aphis. — Experiments  with  kerosene 
emulsion  on  apple  trees  and  snowball  bushes  in  the  spring  of  1891,  be- 
fore the  buds  opened,  gave  negative  results,  but  "spraying  with  kero- 
sene emulsion  containing  13  per  cent  of  kerosene  April  24,  just  as  tlie 
buds  of  the  apple  were  beginning  to  burst,  was  almost  entirely  success- 
ful in  destroying  the  Aphidae.  Spraying  with  the  same  strength  on  a 
viburnum  bush  two  days  after  the  buds  had  commenced  opening  ap- 
peared to  do  very  little  good.'' 

Insecticides,  F.  J.  Niswander  ( Wyoming  8ta.  Bui.  Xo.  7,  July^  189:2, 
pp.  8). — ^Descriptive  notes  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  arsenites, 
kerosene  emulsion,  pyrethrum,  tobacco  decoction,  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon. 

Entomological  notes,  H.  Osbobn  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  No.  17,  May,  1892, 
pp.  444-452). — This  includes  a  summary  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  7  of 
this  Department,  regarding  tlie  safety  of  eating  sprayed  fruit,  and  notes 
(m  observations  by  A.  M.  Sharp  of  Gladbrook,  Iowa,  on  a  number  of 
insects  attacking  useftil  plants  in  1891,  and  on  a  kind  of  bot  on  the 
necks  of  kittens,  which  caused  their  death. 


POODS— ANIMAL  PRODUCTION. 

E.  W.  Allkx,  Editor, 

Analysis  of  feeding  stuffs,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Report 
for  1891,  pp.  203-219). — The  materials  of  which  analyses  are  reported 
include  refuse  feeds  from  buckwheat  mills,  oatmeal  factories,  brew- 
eries, and  starch  and  glucose  factories,  together  with  rye  shorts,  corn 
bran,  com  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  ship  stuff.  The  analyses  of 
s<»me  of  these  are  given  below. 
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Analyses  of  refuse  maieriah  far  feeding  sinffa. 


Water. 


Beftise  from  buckwheat  millB : 

Buckwheat  hulls 

Buckwheat  bran 

Buckwheat  bran 

Buckwheat  shorts ■ 

Buckwheat  shorts 

Buckwheat  middlings 

Buckwheat  middlings 

Refuse  from  oatmeal  factories : 

Oat  shorta 

Ground  feed 

Oat  dust 

Befuse  from  starch  and  glucoue 
factories : 

Glucose  feed 

Gluten  meal 

Starch  refuse 

Germ  meal 

Germ  meal 

Miscellaneous  feeds : 

Com  bran 

Barley  feed 

Locust  bean  meal 


Perct. 

8.84 

8.74 
12.28 
12.28 

9.97 
12.45 

9.46 

5.52 
8.51 
5.04 


71.  ©6 
6.9» 
7.55 
6.80 
9.87 

14.06 
6.31 
9.99 


Composition  of  water-free  substance. 


Ash. 

Crude 

Crude 
fat. 

Peret 

Peret 

Peret. 

2.10 

4.52 

0.76 

2.62 

8.05 

2.27 

4.18 

19.94 

5.23 

6.05 

29.54 

8.86 

5.50 

31.31 

8.29 

7.12 

86.18 

10.12 

6.18 

32.47 

8.84 

4.15 

19.12 

6.59 

3.28 

12.60 

4.71 

6.46 

15.34 

5.63 

5.68 

17.60 

9.01 

1.54 

16.75 

7.54 

1.68 

14.72 

9.29 

1.25 

11.09 

4.63 

1.01 

11.19 

6.17 

2.36 

13.72 

9.15 

5.92 

20.57 

1.77 

2.72 

5.84 

0.47 

Crude 
fiber. 


Kitro- 
gen- 
free  ex- 
tract. 


Peret. 

49.16  ; 

42. 05  I 

29.07  ! 

13.45  ' 
6.30  i 
4.48  ! 
4.36  : 

9.44 
8.11 
16.78 


12.14 
4.95 
8.80 
10.57 
12.54 


Peret. 
43.46 
45.01 
41.58 
42.11 
49.60 
43.09 
48.15 

60.70 
71.30 
55.79 


65.67 
69.20 
65.51 
71.86 
69.09 


Total  !  AJJjj 
nitro-  f™"***** 
gen. 


nitro- 
gen. 


PercL 

0.72 
3.16 
1.29 
4.73  i 
4.96  i 

5.63 ; 

6.19  > 

I 

3.06  i 
2.02  i 
2.45  ; 


PereL 

0.72 
2.9^ 
1.29 
4.38 
4.83 
5.46 
4.96 

2-78 
1.80 
2.39 


4.98  60.79 
13.75  57.99 
7.01       83.96 


2.82 
2.71 
2.36 
1.87 
1.79 

2.20 
3.29 
0.93 


2.63 
2.71 
2.28 


2.06 
3.07 
0.71 


The  varionB  operations  in  the  milling  processes  and  the  structure  of  the  buck- 
ivheat  grain  are  indicated  by  the  composition  of  the  different  products^  as  given 
above.  In  the  milling  process  the  hulls  are  first  separated  from  the  inner  portions 
of  the  grain;  the  first  analysis  given  shows  the  composition  of  the  pure  hulls.  *  •  * 
The  shorts  and  middlings  are  composed  of  th«  seed  coats  of  the  grain  with  the  layers 
lying  close  to  them,  with  a  greater  or  smaller  admixture  of  the  hulls.  They  ai« 
valuable  as  cattle  foods  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  hulls  they  con- 
tain. *  »  •  The  oat  dust  is  obtained  in  the  first  hulling  operation  of  the  kiln- 
dried  oat  grains,  from  the  end  "fuzz,"  with  a  small  portion  of  the  starchy  part  of 
the  grain.    The  ''ground  feed"  is  a  mixture  of  oat  shorts  and  corn.     »    *     * 

The  glucose  feed  or  ''sugar  feed"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  wet  feed  that 
must  be  fed  at  once  to  prevent  it«  fermenting.  The  starch  refuse  constitutes  the 
coarse  portion  of  the  com  from  which  most  of  the  starch  has  been  removed,  and  it  is 
made  up  of  the  germ,  gluten,  and  hulls  of  the  corn.  It  is  dried  by  pressure  and  sub- 
sequently by  steam  drying.  The  gluten  meal  is  prepared  from  this  feed  by  separating 
the  coarse  hulls  and  germs  from  the  finer  portion,  either  beforcpressing  and  drying 
or  after  the  process  of  drying.  The  germ  meal  is  a  refuse  feed  from  starch  factories. 
It  has  come  into  some  prominence  of  late  as  a  cattle  food;  the  com  is  heated  for 
eight  hours  at  140°  F.,  and  after  a  certain  per  cent  of  starch  has  been  taken  out  it  is 
kiln-dried  and  ground.  *  *  »  The  corn  bran  is  a  cheap  refuse  feed,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  protein  and  rich  in  ether  extract  and  starchy  matter,  and  it  w^onld 
seem  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial ;  it  may  be  had  usually  at  $5  per  ton,  but  baa 
been  sold  for  $10  per  ton  during  the  past  season  of  high  prices  for  cattle  foods.    «    *    • 

The  barley  feed  consists  of  cleanings  and  scourings  of  malt  sprouts,  and  no  great 
claims  are  made  for  it  by  the  manufacturers,  it  being  sold  at  a  nominal  price.    •    •    • 

The  locust  bean  meal  is  said  to  be  used  extensively  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
as  an  ingredient  of  calf  meal.  It  is  the  locust  bean  (from  honey  locust)  ground  to- 
gether with  the  sweet  pod. 

A  discussion  is  given  on  the  commercial  valuation  of  feeding  stuflFs, 
and  a  calculation  is  given  of  the  valuation  per  ton  of  the  feeding  stuffs 
here  reported  on,  the  valuation  being  based  on  the  author's  figures, 
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protein  1.5  cents,  fat  3.6  cents,  and  carbohydrates  0.47  cents  per 
lH>und.  Tlie«e  are  said  to  be  the  prices  ordinarily  paid  for  these  food 
ingredients  in  concentrated  cattle  foods  in  Wisconirtn. 

Composition  of  some  feeding  staffs,  G.  H.  Failyeb  and  J.  T. 
WiLLABD  {Kansas  Sta.  Bui  No.  32^  Dec.,  1891,  pp.  ^^5-^^8).— Analyses 
with  reference  to  food  ingredients  are  given  of  stock  melons,  sugar 
beets,  sugar  beet  tops,  2  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes,  artichokes, 
prairie  hay  and  millet  hay  raised  upon  the  station  farm,  and  of  linseed 
meal,  wheat  bran,  shorts,  middlings,  and  sorghum  seed.  The  cx)mpo- 
sitiou  of  part  of  these  is  as  follows: 

Compo8iiion  of  feeding  stuffs  groton  in  Kansas. 


Water. 


Compoftition  of  dry  matter. 


Ash. 


Crude 
protein. 


Crude 
lat. 


Crude 
liber. 


Nitroff^en* 

fVee 
extract. 


Stoc^  mcIoiM 

Siij§pir  beets  (roots)  . . . 
Leaves  of  suj^ar  beets 
Sweet  potatoes : 

Southern  Queen  . . 

Red  Bermuda 

Artichokes  (fresh)  — 

MHlethay 

Prairie  hay  (upland) . . 


Per  cent. 
95.22 
84.04 
87.88 

69.77 

71.32 

81.50 

7.96 

8.(K) 


Percent. 
7.40 
4.84 
16.23 

^.60 
3.87 
5.33 
8.91 
8.93 


Per  cent. 
9.38 
11.03 
19.52 

5.88 
6.58 
12.08 
9.27 
5.24 


Percent. 
0.81 
0.19 
2.01 

0.93 
0.68 
0.60 
1.60 
2.71 


Per  cent. 
21.16 
5.93 
8.83 

2.86 
2.57 
3.43 
32.73 
30.60 


Percent. 
61.26 
78.01 
53.41 

86.73 
86.30 
78.66 
47.49 
52.43 


Composition  of  Kaffir  com,  oats,  and  wheat  at  different  stages 
of  growth,  G.  H.  Failyeb  and  J.  T.  Willabd  {Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
32j  Dec.y  1891,  pp.  J2J29'J232,  plate  1).— Analyses  of  the  kernels  and  fod- 
der of  Kaffir  corn,  white  variety,  and  of  the  grain  of  oats  and  wheat 
cut  at  different  stages  of  growth  are  given  as  follows: 

Composition  of  Kaffir  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  at  different  stages. 


Kind  and  condition  of  plant. 


Bate  of  ' 
collecting  Wat«r. 
samples. 


In  dry  matter. 


Crude 
ash. 


Crude 
pro- 
tein. 


True 
albu- 
mi- 
noids. 


Non- 
albu- 
mi- 
noid 
nitro- 
gen. 


Crude 
fat. 


Crude 
fiber. 


Nitro- 
een- 

free 

ex- 
tract. 


Kaffir  com,  fodder: 

Seed  in  soft  milk 

Seed  in  soft  dougli 

Seed  in  bard  dough 

Seed  hard,  easilv split. 

Seed  hard,  nearly  ripe. 
KafBr  com,  grain: 

Seed  in  soft  milk 

Seed  in  soft  dough 

Seed  in  hard  dough 

Seed  hard,  easilv  split. . 

Seed  hard,  nearly  ripe. . 
Oats,  grain: 

Seed  in  milk 

Seed  in  dough 

Seed  ripe , 

Wheat,  gr^: 

SeecTin  soft  dough ..... 

Seed  lipe 


i^ug.  27 
lept.    4 


Auj 

Sept.  17 
Oct.      8 

Aug.  27 
Sept.    4 

Sept.  i7 
Oct.     3 

June  27 
July  6 
July  12 

June  11 
June  18 


Peret. 
7  37 
6.08 
9.75 
7.13 
8.67 

10.02 
9.37 
9.89 
9.70 
9.31 

10.51 
10.66 
9.70 

12.48 
11.82 


PercL 
9.80 
8.95 

10.12 
9.61 
8.56 

2.29 
1.95 
1.91 
1.77 
1.86 

4.91 
4.39 
4.45 

1.03 
1.80 


Peret 
8.63 
7.28 
7.56 
6.55 
5.86 

15.24 
12.38 
12.42 
11.94 
12.06 

14.45 
12.17 
12.46 

16.98 
15.94 


Peret. 
6.44 
6.57 
6.89 
5.71 
4.82 

14.93 
12.48 
12.23 
11.74 
11.92 

12.06 
11.02 
11.59 

13.60 
12.19 


Peret. 
0.35 
0.28 
0.27 
0.14 
0.17 

0.05 


0.03 
0.03 
0.02 

0.38 
0.19 
0.14 

0.54 
0.60 


Peret. 
2.36 
1.72 
2.30 

1.88 
1.84 

2.87 
3.32 
2.89 
3.60 
3.61 

5.09 
6.40 
6.20 

1.84 
1.69 


Per  et. 
33.91 
34.89 
33.43 
33.97 
33.59 

3.02 
2.21 
1.83 
1.71 
1.64 

18.45 
10.  38 
9.01 

2.75 
2.54 


Peret. 
46.30 
47.16 
46.59 
47.09 
50.15 

76.68 
80.14 
80.06 
80.98 
80.83 

57.10 
66.60 
67.28 

76.40 

7&oa 
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Tlie  table  shows  that  both  the  fodder  and  the  grain  of  the  Kaffir  oom  rapidlj 
decreased  in  albuminoids  between  the  first  and  second  stages,  and  slowly  thereaftc^r. 
In  the  fodder  the  fiber  'vas  nearly  constant,  bat  it  decrea^ied  in  the  grain.  The  nitTogcn- 
free  extract,  sometimes  called  carbohydrates,  increased  in  both  parts  of  the  plant. 
The  non-albnminoid  nitrogen  is  more  abundant  in  the  growing  plant  than  in  the 
mature  one.  AU  of  these  changes  are  percentage  changes.  They  are  in  the  main 
the  result  of  greater  increase  of  some  constituents  than  of  others.  Thus,  altbongh 
there  is  a  percentage  decrease  in  the  albuminoids,  there  is  a  greater  total  weight  in 
the  grain  when  ripe  than  at  any  previons  time,  being  more  than  twice  as  much  at  the 
last  cutting  as  at  the  first.  In  the  fodder  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  wbole 
amount  of  protein. 

The  conclusion  must  be,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  harvest  the  crop  when  ripe  or 
nearly  so  than  at  any  earlier  time.  This  18  true  when  fodder  is  an  important  con- 
sideration as  well  as  when  the  grain  is  most  important.    •     *    • 

What  has  been  said  upon  the  variations  of  the  composition  of  Kaffir  com  grain 
applies  with  little  modification  to  the  oats  and  the  wheat.  The  first  cuttings  of  Kaf- 
fir com  were  made  at  an  earlier  stage  of  development.  This  may  account  for  the 
greater  variations  of  Kaffir  com  than  is  observed  in  the  other  grains. 

Analyses  of  fodder  articles  (Ma^sachtisetts  State  Sia.  Buh  No.  42^ 
June,  1892,  pp.  13-16). — Analyses  of  gluten  meal,  corn-germ  feed,  maize 
feed,  com  meal,  ground  barley,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  chicken  feed 
(ground  meat  scraps).    Some  of  these  are  given  below: 

Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs. 


Gluten  feed. 


Corn- 
cerm 
feed. 


Maize 
feed. 


Ground 
barley. 


Ground 

meat 
Bcraps. 


Moisture 

Composition  of  dry  matter: 

Crude  ash 

Crude  cellulose 

Crude  fat , 

Crude  protein 

Nitrogen-firee  extract . . . 


Per  C4fnt. 
6.81 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
8.87  7.55 


Per  cent. 
8.60 


Per  cent. 
10.91 


PeretTit, 
3.71 


1.81 

6.39 

11.73 

28.43 

51.64 


100.00 


0.77 
5.09 
13.46 
26.16 
54.52 


100.00 


0.87 
14.05 
12. 17 
10.81 
62.10 


100.00 


0.92 
7.93 
7.90 
29.40 
53.85 


3.19 

4.10 

2,13 

13.33 

77.25 


35.61 


20.31 
40.06 


100.00  I      100.00 


Composition  of  feeding  stuffs,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wi^fconsin  8ta,  Report 
for  1891,  pp.  193-202). — A  popular  explanation  of  the  terms  used  in  the 
analysis  of  feeding  stuffs;  the  composition  and  the  i)er  cent  of  digest- 
ible materials  in  various  feeding  stuffs;  Wolff's  feeding  standards,  with 
explanations  of  their  use;  and  directions  for  compounding  rations. 

Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows,  0.  A.  Goessmann  (MaJi- 
saehusetts  State  Sta.  BuL  No.  42,  June,  1892,  pp.  13). 

Synopsis, — A  comparison  on  tbnr  cowr  of  sihigo  from  dent  and  sweet  com  with  com 
stover  from  tli«)  same  varieties,  tlie  jrrain  ration  remaining  ccm^tant.  The  stover 
rations  proved  cheaper  than  tliosc  containing  silage. 

The  experiments  described  were  with  four  cows  from  5  to  8  years  old, 
mostly  well  advanced  in  milk.  The  trial  (extended  from  November  8  to 
March  22,  including  five  feeding  periods  of  from  two  to  five  weeks  each. 
During  four  periods,  feeding  a  constant  grain  ration  of  3  pounds  each  of 
wheat  bran,  maize  feed,  and  cott<m-seed  meal  per  cow,  a  comparison 
was  made  between  corn  stover  from  JStowell  EvergTcen  sweet  corn 
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and  Pride  of  the  North  dent  corn  and  the  silage  made  from  these 
2  varieties.  The  stover  and  silage  were  both  fed  ad  libitum.  Hay 
(5  pounds  per  head)  was  fed  in  each  silage  period.  In  a  fifth 
period  the  cotton-seed  meal  was  replaced  by  3  pounds  of  corn  meal, 
and  the  coarse  fodder  consisted  of  hay  and  sugar  boots.  The  corn 
for  the  silage  was  cut  when  the  kernels  were  beginning  to  glaze. 
The  stover  was  from  the  matured  crop  and  was  field-cured.  It  was 
cut  for  feeding.  The  maize  feed  is  described  as  '^one  of  the  waste 
products  of  com  obtained  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  glu- 
cose sugar.  •  •  *  It  represents  the  dried  gi*ain  residue  of  the 
maize  kernels  after  the  principal  part  of  its  starchy  material  has  been 
removed,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  the  broken  up  skins  of  the  ker- 
nels." The  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used,  with  reference  to  both 
food  and  fertilizing  ingredients,  are  tabulated,  together  with  the  aver- 
age milk  yield  in  each  period,  weekly  analyses  of  the  milk,  live  weight 
of  the  animals,  and  total  and  net  cost  of  the  rations.  There  was  a 
gradual  dex^line  in  the  average  milk  yield,  as  was  to  be  expected,  but 
this  is  believed  to  be  normal.  There  is  no  indication  from  the  data 
given  that  it  was  affected  by  the  changes  of  coarse  food;  neither  were 
there  any  uniform  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  which  could  be 
attributed  to  change  of  food.  The  following  are  the  market  prices  of  the 
feeding  stuffs  used  and  the  percentage  and  valuation  of  the  fertilizing 
ingredients  In  the  same.  Nitrogen  is  valued  at  16  cents,  phosphoric 
acid  at  5 J  cents,  and  potash  at  4J  cents  per  pound. 

Cost  of  foods  and  percentage  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  same. 


Moifitnre per  cent. . 

Xitrogen do 

Pbo«plioric  acid do 

PotMsium  oxide do 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds  .. 
Marlcet  price 


Com 
meal. 


Wheat 
bran 


13.26 
1.79 
0.71 
0.44 
$6.55 
31.00 


10.01 

2.60 

2.85 

1.63 

f  12. 40 

22.00 


Maize 
feed. 


Cotton 
seed 
meal. 


8.70 
4.03 
0.70 
0.43 
$13. 25 
25.00 


7.05 
5.77 
2.33 
1.72 
.$21.42 
29.00 


Hay. 


Sweet    Dent 

com      corn 

stover,  stover. 


9.72 
1.38 
0.36 
1.57 
$5.95 
15.00 


41.62 
0.57 
0.20 
1.00 

r2. 83 
5.00 


I 


20.10 
0.99 
0.20 
1.40 

$4.55 
5.00 


Sweet 

com 

silage. 


84.30 
0.20 
0.09 
0.41 

$1.06 
2.50 


Dent 

corn 

silage. 


79.92 
0.27 
0.14 
0.33 

$1.26 
2.50 


Sugar 
beeta, 


85.27 
0.26 
0.10 
0.48 

$1.32 
6.00 


The  gross  cost  of  the  daily  ration  was  greater  with  the  silage  (19.15 
and  20.32  cents)  than  with  the  stover  (14.42  and  15.04  cents),  the  higher 
price  in  each  case  representing  the  sweet  corn.  The  hay  fed  with  the 
silage  probably  increased  the  cost  of  those  rations.  Assuming  80  per 
cent  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  to  be  recoverable  and  valuing  these 
on  the  basis  given  above,  the  net  cost  of  the  fodder  rations  was  (i.58 
and  7.75  cents  per  day,  respectively,  and  of  the  silage  rations  10.60  and 
11.72  cents.  In  the  period  in  which  corn  meal  was  substituted  for 
cotton-seed  meal  and  sugar  beets  and  hay  for  corn  stover,  the  net  cost 
of  the  ration  was  16.7  cents  per  day.  The  stover  rations  therefore 
proved  the  cheapest  rations  in  every  respect,  and  the  dent  stover  ration 
cheaper  than  the  sweet  corn  stover,  presumably  because  less  dent  stover 
waseaten. 
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The  relative  value  of  corn  silage  and  field-cured  fodder  com 
for  milk  and  batter  production,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wiscomin  SUk  Be- 
port  for  1891 J  pp.  49-60). 

Synopsis. — A  comparison  on  twenty  cows  of  corn  fodder  and  silage  from  the  same.  One 
lot  was  fed  the  com  fodder  ration  and  the  other  the  silage  ration  the  first  pe- 
riod, and  in  the  second  period  the  lots  were  reversed,  the  same  amounts  of  grain 
and  hay  being  fed  at  all  times.  Pound  for  pound  of  dry  matter  the  com  fodder 
was  slightly  more  eflective.  The  calculated  yield  of  milk  and  butt«r  per  acre 
of  land  was  in  favor  of  the  silage. 

This  experiment  is  in  continuation  of  others  on  the  same  subject 
made  in  previous  years  and  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  sta- 
tion. Abstracts  of  the  more  recent  of  these  are  given  in  B.  S.  BuL 
Ko.  2,  part  I,  p.  192,  and  B.  S.  R.,  vol.  Ii,  pp.  430  and  440. 

In  the  experiment  here  described,  twenty  cows,  all  new  in  milk,  were 
used.  These  were  divided  into  two  lots,  which  were  alternated  on  the 
silage  and  fodder  rations.  The  rations  consisted  of  4  pounds  of  hay,  5 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  and  2  pounds  of  wheat  slioits,  with  either  silage 
or  dry  fodder  corn  ad  libitum. 

The  experiment  proper  began  December  15, 1890,  after  a  week  of  preliminary  feed- 
ing. The  first  period  lasted  until  February  9,  when  the  feeds  were  re  versed,  aiid  the 
ten  cows  having  received  silage  during  the  first  period  were  fed  dry  fodder  com 
during  the  second  period,  and  vice  versa.  The  week  following  the  first  period  waa 
not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  experiment  proper.  The  second  period  lasted 
from  February  16  to  April  13,  making  the  number  of  days  in  which  the  experiment 
was  conducted  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  all. 

Both  the  silage  and  the  fodder  corn  were  Irom  Burrill  and  Wliitman 
Ensilage  and  Pride  of  the  North  yellow  dent  corn.  Samples  of  the  feed- 
ing stuifs  were  taken  weekly  at  the  time  of  weighing  out.  The  cows 
were  milked  at  5  a.  m.  and  4:30  p.  m.,  the  weight  of  milk  at  each  milk- 
ing being  recorded.  Every  third  or  fourth  week  the  morning's  and 
night's  milk  of  each  cow  was  sampled  and  tested  by  the  Babcock 
method  for  a  period  of  seven  days.  In  all  six  such  tests  were  made. 
During  the  weeks  when  the  milk  was  analyzed  the  cows  were  weighed 
daily  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  water  drank  by  each  animal  was  also 
weighed.  The  total  food  eaten  at  each  feeding  was  recorded  and  also 
any  small  residue  that  was  left.  "The  silage  was  eaten  up  cle^^n 
throughout  the  experiment  and  the  cows  seemed  to  take  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  hay."    The  data  given  as  a  rule  include  only  average  figures. 

The  animals  kept  up  very  well  in  live  weight  during  the  whole  experiment,  so 
that  at  the  close  they  weighed  on  an  average  more  than  at  the  beginning  four  months 
earlier.  The  average  weight  of  the  cows  while  on  silage  was  28.9  pounds  greater 
than  while  on  fodder  com,  the  increase  in  live  weight  ranging  from  62.5  to  5.6 
pounds.  All  the  cows  but  one  weighed  more  when  on  the  succulent  ration.  •  *  • 
The  cows  drank  on  an  average  23.7  pounds  more  water  while  on  fodder  corn  than  when 
they  were  on  silage.  **  *  *  Besides  4  pounds  of  hay  and  7  pounds  of  grain  feed 
per  head  the  cows  ate  daily  on  an  average  59.3  pounds  of  silage,  containing  16.29 
pounds  of  dry  matter,  and  during  the  dry  fodder  periods  18.71  pounds  of  fodder  com, 
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contaiuiu^  13.51  pounds  of  dry  matter.  This  shows,  as  has  been  found  in  previous 
work  in  this  line,  that  cows  will  eat  more  when  fed  silage  than  when  fed  fodder 
com^  when  they  get  all  they  want  in  both  cases. 

In  all  64,643  pounds  of  silage  were  fed  out  to  the  twenty  cows  during  the  experiment 
and  20,394  pounds  of  fodder  corn,  equal  to  17,743  pounds  and  14,726  pounds  of  dry 
matter  in  silage  and  fodder  com  respectively. 

The  totdl  milk  yield  of  the  cows  during  the  whole  experiment  [was  19,813.4  pounds 
on  the  silage  ration  and  19,801.2  poimds  on  the  fodder  com  ration].  This  difTerenoo 
of  12.2  pounds  of  milk  in  favor  of  the  silage  feed  is  of  course  too  minute  to  have  any 
siguificauce  whatever.     »     »     ♦» 

As  regards  the  production  of  milk  fat,  we  have  data  for  six  weeks  for  each  feed. 
The  total  quantity  of  milk  and  milk  fat  produced  during  this  time  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  showing  yield  of  milk  and  milk  fat. 


On  silage. 


On  fodder 
com. 


Differ- 
cnce  in 
favor  of 
silage. 


Total  milk  yield  for  six  veelcs 

Total  fat  in  milk  dnriog  six  weeks 
A  Tcrage  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk .... 


Pounds. 

7,440.30 

337. 70 

4.54 


Pounds. 

7,255.10 

324.14 

4.47 


Pounds. 
185.20 
13.50 


Calculating  the  quantities  of  milk  and  milk  fat  produced  by  the  same  quantity  of 
dry  matter,  we  notice  that  during  the  six  weeks  when  milk  analyses  were  made  the 
fodder  com  ration  was  somewhat  more  productive.  Wliile,  as  we  learned,  the  cows 
ate  more  dry  matter  on  silage  than  on  fodder  com  in  these  weeks  and  produced  more 
milk  and  milk  fat,  the  increase  in  yield  did  not  come  up  to  increase  in  fat  content, 
and  consequently  100  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  fodder  com  ration  produced  some- 
what more  than  the  same  quantity  in  the  silage  ration.     •     •    • 

When  we  consider  the  total  quantity  of  the  same  food  consumed  by  the  20  cows 
during  the  whole  experiment,  and  also  the  milk  produced,  we  notice  that  28,160.9 
pounds  of  dry  matter  during  the  silage  period  produced  practically  the  same  quan- 
tity of  milk  as  did  the  25,143.9  pounds  of  dry  matter  during  the  fodder  com  periods. 
Putting  it  in  a  different  form,  we  find  that  100  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  fodder 
com  ration  produced  78.7  pounds  of  milk,  and  in  the  silage  ration  70.4  pounds  of  milk, 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  fodder  corn  ration  of  8.6  pounds,  or  12  per  cent. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  result  as  obtained  in  last  year's  experiment,  the  dry  mat- 
ter in  the  fodder  com  giving  a  12  per  cent  better  result  in  the  milk  yield,  or  1  pound 
of  dry  matter  in  the  fodder  corn  ration  produced  the  same  results  as  1.12  pounds  of 
dry  matter  in  the  silage  ration. 

Considering  the  relation  between  the  milk  produced  by  the  cows  and 
the  area  of  land  from  which  the  fodder  fed  in  both  cases  was  obtained, 
it  is  found  by  calculation  that  with  the  silage  from  1  acre  377  pounds 
more  milk  was  produced  than  with  the  dry  fodder  from  the  same 
area.  But  to  accomplish  this  81  pounds  more  hay  and  141  pounds 
more  grain  were  fed  with  the  silage  than  with  the  fodder  corn  from  an 
acre.  Allowing  $7  per  ton  for  the  hay,  $15  per  ton  for  the  grain,  and 
$1  per  100  pounds  for  the  milk,  the  net  profit  of  the  silage  over  the 
fodder  corn  from  1  acre  is  shown  to  be  $2.43.  This  takes  account  only 
of  tbe  first  cost  of  the  feed,  without  reference  to  the  question  of  labor. 
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This  $2.43  would  represent  243  pounds  of  milk  at  $1  per  100  pounds, 
which  would  correspond  to  about  12  pounds  of  butter. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  this  result  is  obtaiued  on  an  experiment  with  twenty  cows 
that  were  fed  the  product  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  an  8f-acre  field.  Considerable  con- 
fidence is  therefore  placed  in  the  correctness  of  the  results  and  the  general  applica- 
bility of  the  conclusions  drawn  to  the  conditions  of  onr  general  Wisconsin  farmers. 
Summarizing  our  work  in  this  line,  we  have  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  A  daily  ration  of  4  pounds  of  hay  and  7  pounds  of  grain  feed,  with  com  silaj^e 
or  field-cured  fodder  com  ad  libilumf  fed  to  twenty  cows  during  sixteen  weeks,  prodaced 
a  total  quantity  of  19,813.4  pounds  of  milk  during  the  silage  periods  and  19,801.2 
pounds  of  mUk  during  the  fodder  corn  periods. 

(2)  When  we  consider  the  areas  of  land  from  which  the  silage  and  fodder  com  fed 
were  obtained,  we  find  that  the  silage  would  have  produced  243  pounds  more  milk 
per  acre  than  the  dry  fodder,  or  the  equivalent  of  12  pounds  of  butter.  This  is  a 
gain  of  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  silage. 

A  preliminary  ezperiment  on  the  inflaence  of  imperfect  venti- 
lation upon  milch  cows,  F.  H.  King  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Report  for  1891, 

pp.  Gi'-es). 

Synopsis. — In  two  experimenta  with  twenty  and  twenty-five  cows,  respectively,  made 
to  observe  the  efiect<s  of  good  and  poor  ventilation,  the  yield  of  milk  waa  larger 
in  the  periods  of  good  ventilation  than  in  those  of  poor  ventilation. 

To  study  the  relative  effects  of  good  and  poor  ventilation  upon  milch 
cows,  an  experiment  was  commenced  April  8  with  twenty  animals. 
After  a  preliminary  period  extending  to  April  19  the  experiment  proper 
began  and  continued  for  fourteen  days,  which  were  divided  into  six 
periods,  four  of  two  days  and  two  of  three  days  each. 

In  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  periods  the  animals  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  poor  ventilation,  and  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  periods 
under  good  ventilation.  A  record  was  kept  of  the  yield  of  milk,  water 
drank,  temperature  of  the  stable,  and  the  weights  of  the  animals,  and 
the  results  of  these  observations  are  tabulated.  These  show  tliat 
slightly  more  milk  was  produced  during  the  periods  of  good  ventila- 
tion, that  the  cows  drank  on  an  average  11.4  pounds  more  water  per 
day  under  the  conditions  of  poor  ventilation,  and  that  "in  all  cases  the 
the  mean  weight  of  the  herd  increased  under  the  conditions  of  good 
ventilation,  while  under  the  reverse  conditions  there  was  a  loss,  the 
average  amount  per  (jow  being  10.75  pounds  for  each  change." 

There  was  a  difference  of  6.3^  F.  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  stable  daring  the 
well  and  poorly  ventilated  periods,  and  this  difference  probably  explains,  in  part 
at  least,  the  greater  amount  of  water  drank  during  the  periods  of  poor  ventila- 
tion.    *    *    • 

The  differences  in  ventilation  do  not  appear  to  have  had  an  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  quantity  of  food  eaten,  for  the  amounts  consumed  under  both  conditions 
were  practicaUy  the  same. 

In  another  experiment  with  twenty-five  cows,  lasting  one  hundred  and 

twenty-two  days,  an  attempt  was  made  to  observe  the  effects  of  small 

difference  in  ventilation  by  closing  the  two  large  ventilators  in  the  stable 

^"  alternate  nights.    In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  there  was 

Ight  balance  in  milk  yield  in  favor  of  the  more  perfect  veptilatioji. 
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Feeding  milk  to  cows,  J.  Wilson  and  G.  E.  Patrick  (Iowa  Sta, 

Bui  No.  17^  May,  1892,  pp.  389-392). 

Synopsis. — Whole  milk  and  skim  milk  fed  to  two  Holstein  cows  at  pasture  seemed 
to  keep  up  the  yield  and  quality  of  milk  at  a  time  when  pastures  were  drying 
up  and  when  shrinkage  was  general  with  all  cow^s  on  pasturage  alone. 

Two  Holstein  cows,  nearly  new  in  milk,  were  fed  from  June  21  to 
August  20,  in  four  periods,  as  follows:  Period  1,  pasturage  and  40 
X>ouuds  of  whole  milk  i)er  bead  daily  for  twenty-six  days;  period  2, 
pastui-age  alone  for  nine  days;  period  3,  pasturage  and  40  pounds  of 
skim  milk  i)er  day  for  fourteen  days;  and  period  4,  pastuiage  alone. 
The  pasturage  was  on  a  good  blue  grass  pasture.  No  grain  of  any 
kind  was  given.  The  milk  produced  in  each  period  was  tested  by  means 
of  composite  samples  analyzed  every  four  or  five  days.  The  milk  of 
each  cow  was  weighed  at  each  milking.  These  results  and  the  calculated 
amouats  of  total  solids  and  of  fat  are  tabulated.  The  average  compo- 
sition of  the  milk  in  each  period  and  the  average  yield  per  day  of  milk, 
solids,  and  fat  are  here  given. 

t>aihj  averages  hy  periods. 


Pasturage  and  whole  milk, 
Jane  21-Jnly  16 

Pasturage  alone,  July  17-25  . . 

Pastnraee  and  skim  milk, 
July  26-Aiig.  8 

Pasturage  alone,  Aug.  0-29 . . . 


Cow  No.  155. 


Yield 

of 
mUk. 


Lbs. 

39.7 
34.7 


32.4 
27.6 


Total  solids 
in  milk. 


Perct. 


12.06 
11.86 


11.78 
11.23 


JAf». 


4.788 
4.117 


3.855 
3.295 


Fat  in  milk. 


Peret 


2.98 
2.75 


2.77 
2.72 


Lbs. 


1.183 
0.959 


0.925 
0.747 


Cow  No.  151. 


Yield 

of 
mllk< 


Lbi. 

32.8 
27.9 


27.6 
23.6 


Total  solids 
in  milk. 


Peret 


11.71 
11.37 


11.21 
11.38 


Lbt. 


4.612 
3.170 


3.089 
2.731 


Fat  in  milk. 


PercL 


3.14 
2.95 


2.91 


Lbs. 


1.032 
0.823 


0.791 
0.086 


In  both  cases  feeding  milk  had  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  flow  of  milk 
and  its  quality  as  well.  The  pastures  dried  up  during  the  summer  and 
5*  shrinkage  was  general  with  all  cows  that  had  nothing  but  pastur- 
age." As  soon  as  the  milk  or  skim  milk  was  discontinued  the  milk 
shrunk  in  quantity  and  in  solids  and  fat. 

Feeding  beets  and  potatoes  for  batter,  J.  Wilson,  D.  B.  Bisbee, 
and  F.  A.  Leighton  {Iowa  Sta,  Bui  N'o.  17,  May,  1892,  pp.  371-377).— 
With  a  view  to  testin  g  the  value  of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes  for  butter  pro- 
duction, two  lots  of  two  cows  each  were  fed  from  December  1  to  July 
29,  lot  1  receiving  sugar  beets  and  lot  2  potatoes.  Lot  1  consisted  of  a 
Shorthorn  cow  and  a  Holstein  heifer,  and  lot  2  of  a  Shorthorn  cow  and 
a  high-grade  Jersey  heifer.  From  20  to  50  pounds  of  beets  per  head 
were  fed  daily  and  from  10  to  50  pounds  of  potatoes.  With  these  corn 
fodder  and  a  varying  grain  ration  were  fed.  Butter  was  made  from 
the  milk  of  each  lot  on  three  dates,  January  19,  January  25,  and  Feb- 
ruary 22.  The  data  obtained  on  these  occasions  are  given.  It  is  stated 
that  the  butter  from  the  lot  receiving  sugar  beets  was  of  better  flavor 
and  color  an4  kept  better  than  that  made  from  the  lot  receiving  pota^ 
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toes,  but  that  "the  higher  grades  of  butter  can  not  be  made  from 
heavy  feeding  of  either  raw  sugar  beets  or  raw  potatoes." 
Winter  rations  for  breeding  ewes,  J.  A.  Craig  ( Wisconsin  Si^x. 

Report  for  1891^  pp.  5-14). 

Synopsis. — A  comparison  was  made  of  ratioDS  containing  either  dry  com  fodder,  oat 
straw,  er  hay,  and  those  containing  com  silage,  clover  silage,  or  sugar  beet«,  for 
wintering  breeding  ewes.  Mixed  grain  rations  were  fed  in  ea^h  comparison.  Of 
the  dry  fodders  the  cut  corn  fodder  on  the  whole  gave  the  be^t  results,  although 
the  oat  straw  ration  gave  good  results  and  was  the  cheapest  ration.  Com  silage 
led  the  succulent  fodders  and  was  more  satisfactory  than  sugar  beets. 

Two  experiments  are  reported,  each  with  12  high-grade  Shopshire 
ewes,  histing  eight  weeks,  from  January  21  to  March  18.  Both  were  made 
to  compare  different  coarse  fodders  when  a  constant  grain  ration  was 
fed.  The  current  market  prices  of  the  food  used  were,  corn  fodder  $4, 
corn  silage  $2,  clover  silage  $2,  oat  straw  $3,  hay  $8,  sugar  beets  $2, 
and  bran  $12  per  ton,  and  oats  30  cents  per  bushel. 

Comparison  of  dry  fodders. — The  ewes  were  divided  into  three  lots 
of  four  eaeh,  all  receiving  like  amounts  of  oats,  bran,  and  sugar  beets.  In 
addition  lot  1  received  cut  corn  fodder,  lot  2  oat  straw,  and  lot  3  blue 
grass  hay,  each  fed  ad  libitum.  The  object  was  not  to  fatten  the  ani- 
mals, but  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  breeding.  There  was  a 
small  average  gain  for  each  lot.  Slightly  more  corn  fodder  was  con- 
sumed than  hay  or  oat  straw,  but  the  amount  refused  was  also  larger 
with  corn  fodder. 

Following  is  the  cost  of  the  rations  of  the  different  lots: 


Cost  of  food  for  four  ewes  for  eight  weeks . 
Cost  of  food  for  one  ewe  for  one  day 


Lot  1  (com 
fodder). 


"-t^ir  i^»<-''- 


$2.30 
0.01 


$1,010  $2,890 

0.008  '  aoia 


(1)  Cut  corn  fodder  gave  tbe  best  results,  as  the  owes  so  fed  were  maintained  cheaply, 
they  kept  in  the  best  health,  their  fleeces  were  in  the  best  conditiou,  and  ait«r 
lambing  they  gave  the  roost  abundant  supply  of  milk. 

(2)  Oat  straw  as  a  fodder  for  sheep  is  shown  by  this  experiment  to  have  a  higher 
feeding  value  than  is  commonly  credited  to  it.  Combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
grain  and  succulent  food  it  offers  the  best  ration  for  carrying  breeding  ewes  over  win- 
ter at  the  least  expense.  Ewes  were  kept  in  good  condition  on  a  ration  consisting 
largely  of  oat  straw  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  cent  a  day.  ♦  •  •  While  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  recommend  an  exclusive  straw  and  grain  ration  on  this  trial  alone,  yet 
it  is  evident  that  oat  straw  may  be  with  profit  more  largely  used  with  other  fodders. 

(3)  While  hay  is  a  good  dry  fodder  for  sheep,  yet  looking  for  the  best  results  and 
closest  economy  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  preference  to  oat  straw  and  com  fod- 
der, where  these  fodders  are  available  at  the  valuation  given  in  our  scale  of  prices. 

Comparison  of  succulent  fodders. — As  in  the  preceding  experiment, 
the  ewes  were  divided  into  three  lots  of  four  each  and  all  received  the 
same  ration  of  oats,  bran,  and  hay.  In  addition  to  these,  lot  1  re- 
ceived corn  silage,  lot  2  clover  silage,  and  lot  3  sugar  l)eets.    Of  these, 
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the  ewes  were  fed  only  enough  to  keep  them  in  good  breeding  con- 
dition, the  amounts  given  being  ])ractically  the  same  for  all  three  lots. 
Each  lot  made  a  slight  gain  in  weight.  The  cost  of  the  several 
rations  was  as  follows : 


Lot  1  (com 
silage) . 


Coet  of  food  for  four  ewes  for  eight  weelis  . 
Co«t  of  food  for  one  ewe  for  one  day 


$2.67 
0.011 


Lot  2  (clo- 
ver silage). 


$2.91 
0.018 


Lot  3  (sng- 
ar  beets). 


$2.76 
0.012 


(1)  Corn  silage  is  a  valuable  fodder  for  breeding  ewes,  surpassing  the  other  suc- 
culeut  fodders  used  in  this  experiment  in  its  cheapness,  by  keeping  the  sheep  in  good, 
thriving  condition,  and  leading  to  a  good  flow  of  milk. 

(2)  Clover  silage  if  properly  preserved  is  a  good  sheep  food.  The  sheep  after 
getting  used  to  it  eat  it  with  avidity  and  do  well  on  it.  Against  it  is  the  cost  of 
making  and  the  difficulty  in  preserving  it. 

(3)  Sugar  beets  are  liked  by  sheep,  but  they  can  not  be  said  to  equal  either  of  the 
other  succulent  fodders  experimented  with.  They  are  apt  to  induce  scouring  if  fed 
in  quantities  of  over  4  pounds  daily  to  each  ewe. 

Inflnence  of  different  rations  on  the  growth  of  wool  and  in- 
crease in  live  weight  of  fattening  sheep,  J.  A.  Cbaig  ( Wisconsin 
8ta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  14-23). 

SifMopHs. — ^A  comparison  of  a  carbonaceous  with  a  nitrogenous  diet  for  wethers. 
Two  lots  of  6  animals  each  were  fed  tho  respective  rations  for  twelve  weeks. 
The  cheapest  gain  in  live  weight  was  made  on  the  carbonaceous  ration,  although 
a  larger  gain  in  weiglit  and  slightly  more  wool  were  produced  on  the  nitroge- 
nous ration. 

In  the  study  of  this  question  twelve  grade  Shropshire  wethers  were 
used,  averaging  about  9  months  old  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial. 
They  were  shorn  and  then  divided  into  two  lots.  After  an  introductory 
period  of  two  weeks  they  were  fed  for  twelve  weeks  (January  19  to  April 
13)  as  follows:  Lot  1,  a  carbonaceous  ration  consisting  of  sheUed  corn, 
cut  com  fodder,  and  com  silage,  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1: 10;  and 
lot  2,  a  nitrogenous  ration  composed  of  equal  parts  of  oats  and  oil 
meal,  and  clover  hay  and  clover  silage,  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
1 : 3.G.  Both  lots  were  given  all  they  would  eat  of  the  respective 
rations.  The  current  prices  of  the  materials  composing  the  rations 
were,  corn  fodder  $4,  clover  hay  |8,  corn  and  clover  silage  $2  each, 
and  oil  meal  $20  per  ton,  and  oats  30  cents  and  corn  40  cents  per 
bushel.  The  table  of  weekly  gains  in  live  weight  shows  that  lot  1  gained 
181  pounds  on  the  carbonjiceous  ration  and  lot  2  gained  214  pounds  on 
the  nitrogenous  ration. 

In  lot  1  there  were  two  wethers  that  did  not  develop  as  they  should  have  done 
had  they  been  thrifty.  They  were  never  unwell,  yet  they  were  always  poor  feeders. 
Daring  the  period  they  gained  only  24  pounds  and  25  pounds,  respectively.  In  lot 
2  there  was  one  wether  that  was  also  unthrifty,  as  it  only  gained  26  pounds  during 
the  experiment.  HjmI  these  wethers  been  of  average  vigor  the  cost  of  gain  would 
have  been  materially  reduced  and  the  diflerence  between  the  lots  in  the  total  gain 
might  have  been  much  less. 
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Tlie  fiuancial  results  for  each  lot  wore  as  follows: 


LotKcar-      Lot2(iii- 
bonac«oa8).  trogenoni). 


Cost  of  food  coDsumed 

Cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight,  including  wool. 


$6.70    ,        $11.85 
0.037  0.0553 


"Considering  the  cost  of  gain  made  by  the  two  lots,  we  find  that  lot 
1  increased  in  live  weight  at  a  rate  of  $1.80  cheaper  per  100  pounds 
gain  than  lot  2.  In  the  experiment  of  a  similar  nature  conducted  last 
year  [Annual  Report  of  the  Station  for  1890,  p.  16;  E.  S.  K.,  vol.  ii,  p. 
437]  the  lot  fed  a  carbonaceous  ration  made  not  only  the  cheaper  gain, 
but  also  slightly  the  greater.'^ 

The  length  of  the  wool  was  measured  half  way  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  elbow,  the  loss  by  washing  determined,  and  the  parts  of  the 
body  weighed  at  the  time  of  slaughtering.    These  data  are  tabulated. 

Slightly  better  results  in  wool  growth  were  obtnined  from  the  wethers  that  were 
fed  the  nitrogenous  ration,  as  they  clipped  a  total  of  2.6  pounds  unwashed  and  0.8 
pound  washed  wool  more  than  those  fed  the  carbonaceous  ration.  The  difference  in 
the  weight  was  due  almost  altogether  to  the  greater  amount  of  yolk  in  the  fleeces  in 
the  wethers  that  received  the  nitrogenous  ration.  The  fleeces  of  lot  1  lost  29  per 
cent  of  their  weight  in  the  tub- washing  and  those  of  lot  2,  34  per  cent. 

There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  differences  of  the  lots  in  regard  to  the  mixture  of 
fat  and  lean  in  the  carcasses. 

[The  results  of  this  trial  are  compared  with  those  of  a  previous  trial  referred  to 
above.]  The  figures  will  show  that  not  only  does  the  fattening  of  sheep  supply  the 
farmer  with  a  steady  and  easily  accessible  market  on  his  farm  for  some  of  his  farm 
produce,  but  also  yields  him  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

Shearing  wethers  in  winter  before  fattening  them,  J.  A.  Gbaig 
{Wisconsin  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp,  23-27). 

Synopsis. — A  trial  was  made  with  two  lots  of  three  wethers  each,  one  of  which  waa 
shorn  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  and  the  other  left  unshorn.  Both  lots  re- 
ceived the  same  food  ad  libitum.  The  unshorn  lot  produced  the  larger  gain  of 
live  weight  and  of  wool  and  at  the  least  cost.  The  trial  was  unfavorable  to 
shearing. 

December  12  six  wethers,  "of  similar  breeding  and  much  alike  in  fleece 
and  type,"  were  selected  and  divided  into  two  lots  weighing  291  and 
282  pounds  respectively.  One  lot  was  shorn  at  once  and  the  other 
left  unshorn.  After  a  preliminary  period  of  two  weeks  the  experiment 
proper  began  February  2  and  continued  until  April  20.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment  the  unshorn  lot  weighed  302  pounds  and  the 
shorn  lot  296  pounds.  Both  lots  were  given  all  they  would  eat  of 
meadow  hay,  sugar  beets,  and  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  one  part 
of  oil  meal,  one  part  of  oats,  and  four  parts  of  whole  com  by  weight 
The  tabulated  results  of  food  eaten  and  weekly  gains  in  live  weight 
show  that  in  eleven  weeks  the  shoni  lot  gained  120  pounds  in  live 
weight  at  a  cost  of  $5.04,  or  4.7  cents  per  pound,  and  the  unshorn  lot 
gained  127  pounds  live  weight  at  a  cost  of  $5.55,  or  4.4  cents  per  pound. 
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The  cost  of  the  rations  is  calculated  on  the  market  prices  given  in  the 
above  experiment  with  breeding  ewes. 

It  win  be  seen  that  lot  2,  left  unshorn,  not  only  made  a  greater  total  gain  than  the 
shorn  wethers  of  lot  1,  but  also  made  a  cheaper  gain.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  the 
temperature  of  the  sheep  shed  in  which  these  wethers  were  fed  had  no  doubt  some 
Iniluenee  on  the  results  of  the  experiment.  *  »  •  The  average  temperature  of 
tlie  shed  during  the  period  of  experiment  was  about  35^  F. 

The  pro<luction  of  wool  was  as  follows:  At  the  first  shearing,  De- 
cember 12,  lot  1  (shorn)  yielded  a  total  of  16.4  pounds,  and  at  the 
second  shearing,  April  24,  12.1  pounds,  making  a  total  of  28.5  pounds. 
The  unshorn  lot  when  shorn  April  24  gave  a  total  of  32.7  pounds  of 
unwashed  wool,  or  4.2  pounds  more  than  lot  1.  On  the  basis  of  that 
assumption,  the  unshorn  lot  would  have  yielded  16.4  pounds  of  wool, 
the  same  as  the  shorn  lot,  if  they  had  been  shorn  December  12.  It  is 
seen  that  during  the  experiment  the  unshorn  lot  produced  16.3  pounds 
of  unwashed  wool  as  compared  with  12.1  pounds  produced  by  the  shorn 
lot  in  the  same  time.  In  tub-washing  the  fleeces  of  the  shorn  lot  lost 
36  per  cent  and  those  of  the  unshorn  lot  44  per  cent,  showing  that  the 
latter  contained  8  per  cent  more  yolk  than  the  former.  The  wool  from 
the  shorn  lot  was  naturally  nuich  shorter  in  staple.  Subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  wool  produced  from  the  total  gain  in  live  weight,  the 
actual  gain  in  flesh  was  found  to  be  107.9  pounds  for  the  shorn  lot  and 
110.7  pounds  for  the  unshorn  lot,  a  difterence  of  only  2.7  pounds. 

Both  lots  were  slaughtered  and  the  data  secured  are  tabulated. 
These  show  material  difference  between  the  two  lots. 

As  the  results  of  this  single  trial  it  appears  that — 

(1)  When  fed  in  common  sheep  sheds  of  an  average  temperature  of  35^  F.  it  is  not 
advisahle  to  shear  fattening  wethers  in  December. 

(2)  The  wethers  left  unshorn  gave  in  this  trial  the  greater  gain  in  wool  and  mut- 
ton comhined  at  the  least  cost. 

(3)  The  unshorn  wethers  yielded  the  greater  weight  of  wool,  and  that  also  of  a 
more  marketable  length  of  staple,  though  it  contained  slightly  more  yolk. 

(4)  The  unshorn  wethers  made  the  greater  gain  in  f1e«h,  and  in  a<ldition  the  mut- 
ton did  not  differ  in  its  propoi-tions  of  fat  and  lean  from  that  of  the  shorn  lot. 

Feeding  grain  to  lambs  before  weaning  them,  J.  A.  GsAia 
( Wisconsin  8ta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  37-33). 

Synopsis. — A  comparison  on  three  lots  of  three  ewes  and  three  rams  each  of  feeding 
grain  to  the  lambs  or  the  same  amount  to  the  ewes  and  of  feeding  no  grain,  the 
animals  in  each  case  being  on  good  pasturage.  The  best  results  were  shown  from 
feeding  grjiin  to  the  lambs.  The  result  was  better  than  when  the  grain  was  fed  to 
the  ewes  instead  of  the  lambs.  The  inference  was  that  lambs  should  be  taught 
to  eat  grain  as  early  as  possible. 

To  ascertain  whether  grain  conld  be  profitably  fed  to  lambs  mnning 
with  their  dams  on  good  pasture,  and  if  so  whether  it  was  better  to 
feed  it  directly  to  the  lambs  or  to  the  ewes,  nine  high-grade  Shropshire 
ewes  with  nine  lambs  were  selected.  The  ewes  and  lambs  were  uniform 
in  tyi)e  and  quality,  having  been  sired  by  the  same  ram.    They  were 
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divided  iuto  three  even  lots.  In  the  case  of  lot  1  the  lambs  received 
all  they  would  eat  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  corn  meal,  one  part  bran, 
and  one  fourth  part  oil  meal  by  weight,  the  ewes  receiving  only  pas- 
turage. The  lambs  of  lot  2  received  no  grain,  but  the  same  amount  of 
grain  was  fed  to  the  ewes  as  was  consumed  by  the  lambs  in  lot  1. 
Neither  the  ewes  nor  lambs  in  lot  3  received  any  grain.  All  the  lots 
were  kept  on  pasturage  of  a  similar  character.  .During  rainy  weather 
the  lots  were  kept  in  sheds,  receiving  roots,  corn  fodder,  and  hay,  the 
amounts  of  which  were  noted  and  charged  to  each  lot.  The  feeding 
lasted  from  April  30  to  July  9 — ^ten  weeks.  The  data  as  to  the  food 
consumed,  gain  in  live  weight,  and  cost  of  the  food  are  tabulated.  The 
author  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  It  is  good  management  to  feed  the  lambs  before  weaning  them  all  they  will  eat 
of  such  grain  mixtures  a^s  that  used  in  this  experiment.  The  lot  of  three  lambs  so  fc^ 
made  an  excess  gain  over  the  lot  receiving  no  grain  of  25  pounds  during  ten  weeks  a* 
a  cost  of  56  cents. 

(2)  To  feed  the  ewes  the  grain  mixture  instead  of  the  lambs  is  not  likely  to  give  at 
good  results  as  feeding  it  to  the  lambs  direct,  though  it  does  seem  that  a  combinatioi 
of  both  practices  would  be  the  best. 

(3)  To  make  the  cheapest  and  the  greatest  gain  for  each  pound  of  grain  cx>n8iiiDed 
the  lambs  should  be  taught  to  eat  grain  as  early  in  life  as  possible. 

Feeding  lambs,  C.  F.  Cubtiss  {Iowa  8ta.  Bui  No.  17,  May,  1892,  pp. 
378-384). — The  results  are  reported  of  feeding  three  lots  of  from  two 
to  three  lambs  each  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  days — 
December  1  to  April  1 — as  follows : 

Lot  1,  oats,  oil  meal,  bran,  and  hay ;  nutritive  ratio  1: 6.5. 

Lot  2,  shelled  com,  hay,  and  oat  straw;  nutritive  ratio  1:11.9. 

Lot  3,  oats,  shelled  corn,  bran,  oil  meal,  and  hay;  nutritive  ratio  1:7.2. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  lot  1  (three  lambs)  weighed  211 
pounds,  lot  2  (three  lambs)  207  pounds,  and  lot  3  (two  lambs)  135  pounds. 
Each  lot  was  kept  by  itself  and  given  exercise  in  the  open  air  daily. 
Salt  was  accessible  to  them  at  all  times.  The  average  gain  in  live  weight 
per  animal  in  lot  1  was  25  pounds;  in  lot  2, 13^  pounds;  and  in  lot  3,  20 
pounds.  With  oil  meal  at  1 25,  bran  at  $16,  hay  at  $5,  and  straw  at 
$2  per  ton,  and  oats  at  25J  cients  and  corn  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  the 
gain  in  live  weight  of  lot  1  cost  6.2  cents  per  pound;  of  lot  2,  5.7  cents 
per  pound;  and  of  lot  3,  o.G6  cents  per  pound. 

"  The  corn-fed  lambs  made  no  apparent  growth.  The  gain  in  weight 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  fattening  instead  of  growing.''  The  ration 
of  lot  3  "  gave  the  cheapest  gain  and  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  although  the  gain  was  less  than  that  of  the  lambs  on  the  nar- 
row ration.  The  lambs  in  this  lot  made  a  satisfactory  growth  and  im- 
provement in  flesh."  A  lamb  from  lotl  sheared  3  pounds  of  wool  and 
one  from  lot  2,  3  pounds.  Both  had  been  sheared  the  previous  Octo- 
ber. "There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  market  value  of  the 
wool.'    On  slaughtering  these  two  lambs  little  difference  was  seen  in 
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tlie  quality  of  the  iiuittoii,  though  that  from  lot  1  was  believed  to  be 
"rather  more  juicy  and  tender  than  that  of  the  corn-fed  lot." 

Winter  feeding  of  hogs  (low^  /sta,  Bui.  No.  17 ^  May^  1892^  pp.  385- 
388). — The  indications  from  a  trial  of  feeding  three  sows  from  one  and 
a  half  to  three  years  old  and  six  shoats  on  corn.and-cx)b  meal,  ear  corn, 
ground  oats,  buttermilk,  and  bran  or  oil  meal,  were  "  that  when  corn  is 
25  cents  per  bushel  and  hogs  4  cents  a  pound  winter  feeding  will  pay 
better  than  selling  the  corn,  and  that  young  hogs  will  yield  a  greater 
profit  than  old  ones.'' 

Feeding  valae  of  wheyy  W.  A.  Henry  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Report  for 
1891 J  pp.  38-18). — This  account  of  experiments  in  feeding  whey  to  pigs 
is  reprinted  from  Bulletin  No.  27  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  lii,  p.  48). 

The  result  of  crossing  the  Shropshire  with  the  American  Me- 
rino, J.  A.  Craig  {Wisconitin  Sta.  Report  for  1891^ pp.  33-37). — Bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  grading  up  a  flock  of  ewes  for  breeding  mutton 
sheep  and  of  the  effect  of  the  change  from  the  growing  of  fine  wool  to 
the  breeding  of  mutton  sheep,  an  account  is  given  of  work  C/ommenced 
in  1889  of  crossing  Merino  ewes  with  pure-bred  Shropshire  rams: 

While  there  has  been  a  material  gain  in  the  form  of  these  sheep  over  that  of  the 
Merino  for  mutton-breeding,  there  has  been  au  additional  gain  in  the  wool  clipped ; 
for  that  from  the  first  cross  used  brought  us  a  higher  price  in  the  Chicago  market 
than  that  of  either  our  Merinos  or  Shro]>sliires.  *  *  *  From  the  results  obtained 
it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  with  three,  or  at  most  four  top  crosses  of  sfich  a 
breed  as  the  Shropshire  upon  even  such  an  extremely  different  type  as  the  Merino, 
offspring  would  result  that  could  not  practically  bo  distinguished  from  the  pure-bred 
Shropshire.  The  time  it  will  take  to  reach  that  degree  of  development  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  impressive  power  of  the  rams  that  are  used.  By  ob- 
serving the  results  of  using  the  rams  employed  in  this  work  on  the  other  ewes  of  our 
flock,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  did  not  possess  more  than  common  impressive  powers. 
Yet  we  have  lambs,  with  only  two  top  crosses  of  the  Shropshire  or  Merinos,  that  are 
not  easUy  distinguished  from  others  of  pure  Shropshire  breeding.  The  importance 
of  this  to  the  farmer  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  purchasing  a  pure-bred  mutton  ram  of 
ordinary  constitutional  vigor  he  may  hope  to  establish  in  four  years  a  fiock  of  high- 
graded  mutton  sheep  that  wiU  approach  near  to  the  best  type  of  any  of  the  mutton 
breeda. 


VETERINABT  SCIEVCE. 

Chemical  compounds  for  preventing  the  growth  of  horns  on  cat- 
tle, L.  H.  Ad  ams  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Report  for  1891j  pp.  289-291^  plates  2).— 
The  successful  use  is  reported  of  two  compounds,  the  names  of  which 
are  not  mentioned. 

It  was  found  in  a  majority  of  instances  that  the  best  results  were  reached  when 
the  compound  was  applied  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  locate  the  little  horn  but- 
ton on  the  calf's  head,  which  usually  can  be  done  when  it  is  but  three  or  four  days 
old.     •    •    • 

In  our  tests  in  seyeral  instances  the  fluid  was  applied  to  but  one  horn  button, 
the  other  being  left  untreated.    The  effect  usually  was  to  entirely  stop  the  growth 
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of  one  horn,  while  the  other  grew  naturally.  [In  one  instance]  the  aide  of  the 
head  to  which  the  chemical  was  applied  not  only  failed  to  develop  the  horn,  hot 
even  the  heavy  base  which  grows  out  from  the  skull  to  support  it. 

Ergotism  in  cattie,  M.  Stalker  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  No,  17j  May^  1892. 
pp.  453-456), — Au  account  of  a  disastrous  outbreak  of  ergotism  among 
a  heard  of  cattle  which  had  beeu  fed  on  hay  made  from  wild  rye 
affected  with  ergot. 


DAIRTUfG. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Hand  power  cream  separators,  C.  L.  Penny  (Delaware  Sta,  Bnl. 
Ko.  17,  June,  1892,  pp.  13,  figs.  2). 

Synopsis. — Coiu  pari  sons  of  the  De  Laval  and  30-gallon  Victoria  hand  separators 
showed  that  they  skimmed  about  equally  close  and  as  cloHe  as  the  power 
machines,  but  that  the  Victoria  required  about  twice  as  much  power  at)  the 
De  Laval  to  skim  the  same  quantity  of  milk. 

Illustrated  descriptions  are  given  of  the  De  Laval  (Baby  separator) 
and  the  Victoria  hand  separators.  Tests  were  made  to  compare  the 
relative  merits  of  these  machines  as  to  (1)  the  amount  of  ftit  lost  in  the 
skim  milk,  (2)  necessary  speed,  and  (3)  the  power  required  for  running. 
Both  a  20-gallon  and  a  30-gallon  Vi(»toria  separator  were  used. 

The  only  comparison  reported  of  the  thoroughness  of  skimming  was 
on  a  skim  milk  from  the  cold  setting  process.  From  59  pounds  of  this 
containing  0.45  pound  of  fat  the  De  Laval  separated  0.38  pound,  and 
from  63  pounds  of  the  same  skim  milk  containing  49  pounds  of  fat  the 
Victoria  separated  0.42  pound  of  fat. 

[Trials  with  <liffprent  rates  of  speed]  show  that  the  speed  recommended  for  each, 
viz,  forty  or  forty-two  revolutions  of  the  crank  for  the  De  Laval,  and  forty-six  or 
forty-eight  for  the  Victoria,  is  as  low  as  high  efficiency  will  allow.  *  *  *  So  far 
as  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  is  concerned,  it  will  appear  that  a  considerahly  lower 
temperature  than  the  one  required  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  machines,  viz,  85°  to 
90°  F.  will  do  no  harm,  so  that  milk  might  stand  some  time  before  separation  and 
yet  suffer  no  material  loss  in  the  skim  milk.  *  *  *  In  point  of  capa<;ity  the  larger 
Victoria  is  about  equal  to  the  De  Laval  and  the  smaller  Victoria  a  little  over  two 
thirds  as  large.  *  ••  ♦  From  a  large  number  of  actual  tests  made  by  two  dif- 
ferent methods,  it  was  found  that  the  De  Laval  requires  0.11  horse  power,  the 
smaller  Vlctoi  ia  0. 17,  and  the  larger  0.225.  To  run  the  De  Laval  for  one  hour  it  would 
require  the  energy  of  a  ton  weight  falling  109  feet,  168  feet  for  the  smaller  Victoria, 
and  223  feet  for  the  larger  Victoria.  Without  regard  to  time,  the  smaller  Victoria  re- 
quires about  two  and  one  fifth  times  and  the  larger  about  twice  as  much  power  aa 
the  De  Laval  to  skim  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  *  »  *  The  De  Laval  owes  its 
advantage  here  to  the  twenty-seven  tin  rings  inside  its  bowl.  Without  these  rings, 
but  under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  it  leaves  from  seven  to  eight  times  afi  much 
fat  in  the  skim  milk  as  when  running  with  the  rings  in  the  regular  way. 

The  difference  in  the  power  required  by  these  two  kinds  of  separators,  in  view  of 
their  substantial  equality  in  other  respects  will,  it  is  believed,  decide  in  favor  of 
the  De  Laval.    *    *    *    It  is  doubtful  if  a  man  of  but  ordinary  strength  coald  easily 
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mil  I'itlirr  sizo  of  Victoria  for  an  l»our  rout iiiuoiisly.  •  •  •  If  boiiic  oilier  force 
than  man  power  bo  used  the  rather  wido  difterenco  between  the  two  inakeH  of 
machine  disappears. 

The  author  questious  the  iidvisjibility  of  iisinj^  hand  power  for  sepa- 
rating milk.  ^'To  take  an  hour's  time  of  an  able  man  morning  and 
night  to  do  something  that  a  horse  will  do  equally  well  is  a  waste  of 
resources.'' 

Regarding  the  profit  from  the  use  of  the  separator,  it  is  calculated 
that  with  a  herd  averaging  100  pounds  of  milk  morning  and  night  the 
year  through,  the  separator  would  save  about  280  pounds  of  butter  in 
the  year,  which  at  25  cents  per  pound  would  be  a  gain  of  $70  over  cold 
setting;  "but  if  fair  wages  be  counted  for  the  hand  labor  the  profit 
would  be  much  reduced  if  not  wiped  out." 

The  conclusions  reached  are  chiefly  these: 

(1)  The  De  Laval  and  Victoria  hand  separators  tested  skim  about  equally  close 
and  as  close  as  the  steam  power  machines. 

(2)  A  lower  speed  than  forty  turns  for  the  De  Laval  and  forty-six  for  the  Vic- 
toria is  not  efficient. 

(3)  The  Victoria  machines  require  about  twice  as  much  power  to  skim  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  as  the  De  Laval. 

(4)  The  milk  should  have  a  temperature  above  1(P  F.  to  prevent  clogging. 

(5)  The  use  of  hand  power  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  creamery  industry,  N.  E.  Wilson  (Nevada  8ta.  But.  Ko.  16j 
April,  1892,  pp,  66,  figs.  36). — This  popular  bulletin  treats  of  the  nature, 
formation,  quality,  and  fermentative  changes  of  milk;  the  objects, 
benefits,  and  management  of  cooperative  creameries;  creamery  and 
dairy  apparatus,  including  illustrated  descriptions  of  separators,  cream 
vats,  churns,  and  butter  workers;  milk  testing,  with  an  illustrated 
description  of  the  Babcock  test;  the  relative  value  plan  of  paying  for 
milk  at  creameries;  and  the  testing  of  milk  by  composite  samples;  and 
gives  plans  and  specifications  for  a  creamery  building  which  with  out- 
fit is  estimated  to  cost  about  92,000.  Ko  trials  with  the  various  ma- 
chines are  reported. 

"The  great  interest  that  is  now  being  manifested  by  the  farmers  and 
others  of  this  State  in  the  creamery  industry,  and  the  demand  for  in- 
formation concerning  all  branches  of  the  same,  has  prompted  the  prep- 
aration of  this  bulletin." 

The  estimation  of  the  total  solids  in  milk  from  the  per  cent  of 
fat  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk,  S.  M.  Babcock  ( Wisconsin 
Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  29J2-307). — The  introduction  of  simple  rapid 
tests  of  the  fat  in  milk  has  given  a  special  interest  to  the  formulas 
proposed  for  calculating  the  percentage  of  solids  and  of  solids-not-fat 
from  the  specific  gravity  and  fat.  By  means  of  these  two  simple  deter- 
minations and  the  use  of  a  formula  *^an  approximately  accurate  judg- 
ment concerning  the  composition  of  any  milk  may  be  obtained  without 
the  use  of  a  chemical  balance  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  would 
be  required  for  obtaining  the  total  solids  alone." 
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The  Fleiscliinann  formula  is 

t  =  1.2f +2.665  i?«\-^-"? 

in  which  t  =  per  cent  of  total  solids,  f=per  cent  of  fat  in  milk,  and  S  =  8]M5eifio 
gravity  of  milk  at  15°  C. 

The  author  has  calculated  the  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  correapoiidinf^ 
to  lactometer  readingfs  from  17°  to  40°  with  from  0  to  0  per  cent  of  fat, 
by  means  of  the  formula 

/-     100  S  —  Sf  N 

Solids-not-fat  =  (^  -i(xrri7o753"s' ""  ^  )  ^  (^^  '   ^)  ^-^ 

in  which  S  =  specific  gravity  of  milk  at  60°  F.  and  f  =per  cent  of  fat. 

The  results  of  these  calculations  are  given  in  a  set  of  tables.  A  sim- 
ple formula,  which  can  be  used  without  tables,  is 

Solids-not-fat  =  — q-^ —  and 

rw,  .  ,      ,..        L4-0.7f  .  ^ 
Total  solids  =  — .y-g f-  f 

in  which  L  =  reading  of  Qiievenne  lactometer  at  60°  F.  and  f  =  per  cent  of  fat. 

In  other  words,  '^  add  the  Quevenne  lactometer  reading  at  60°  F.  to 
seven  tenths  of  the  per  cent  of  fat  and  divide  the  sum  by  3.8.  The  re- 
sult will  be  the  solids-not-fat,  and  this  added  to  the  per  cent  of  fat 
gives  the  per  cent  of  total  solids."  This  formula  is  said  to  give  quite 
accurate  results  with  milk  containing  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  fat. 
Above  these  limits  the  results  are  too  low  and  below^  too  high,  but  the 
error  will  not  amount  to  0.1  per  cent  in  either  case  and  may  be  corrected 
by  a  method  explained.  "  For  ordinary  puii)Oses  no  correction  need  be 
applied."  The  accuracy  of  the  formula  is  but  slightly  affected  by  sim- 
plifying to 

Solids-not-fat  =  ^-y^ 

The  results  for  average  herd  milk  will  be  within  0.1  per  cent  of  those 
of  the  more  elaborate  formula. 

The  method  of  deriving  the  formulas  given  above  is  thus  described  by 
the  author: 

It  is  assumed  that  milk  is  a  mechanical  mixtnre  of  two  constituents,  viz,  milk 
sernm,  which  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  all  of  the  solids  of  the  milk  except  fat,  and 
butter  fat,  which  is  suspended  in  very  small  particles  in  the  milk  serum,  forming  an 
emulsion  with  it.  Such  being  the  case  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  will  depend 
upon  the  specific  gravity  and  relative  amount  of  each  of  these  constituents  which 
the  milk  contains.  The  specific  gravity  of  butter  fat  is  practically  Ihe  same  in  all 
milk,  the  variation  being  so  slight  that  it  does  not  materially  affect  results  in 
investigations  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  serum  is 
not  constant,  but  depends  upon  the  amount  of  solids  which  it  contains  in  solution. 
Its  specific  gravity  can  never  fall  below  1,  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  and  rarely 
exceeds  1.04;  in  normal  milk  it  usually  falls  between  1.03  and  1.04.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  specific  gravity  of  water  and  that  of  milk  serum  is  nearly  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  solids  which  the  serum  contains.    If,  therefore,  this  difference 
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be  divided  by  a  constaut  factor  which  represents  the  increase  in  specific  gi-avity 
caused  by  1  per  cent  of  serum  solids,  the  result  will  be  the  per  cent  of  solids  in  the 
sernm.     If  the  per  cent  of  solids  in  the  serum,  found  in  this  way,  be  multiplied  by 
the  per  cent  of  serum  in  the  milk  considered  and  the  product  divided  by  100,  the 
result  will  be  the  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  in  this  milk. 
For  convenience  I  shall  represent  the  necessary  factors  in  the  following  manner : 
f =Per  cent  of  fat  in  any  milk. 
100  —  f:=Per  cent  of  serum  in  any  milk. 

S=  Specific  gravity  of  milk  at  60°  F. 
0.93  =  Specific  gravity  of  butter  fat  at  GfP  F. 
x  =  Specific  gravity  of  serum  at  60^  F. 

a = Increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  caused  by  1  per  cent 
of  serum  solids. 


Then  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  above, 
(1)    Per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  in  any  milk  = 


X  — 1        100--f 
a      ^      100 

It  remains  to  find  the  value  of  x  in  terms  of  S  and  f  and  to  determine  from  a  large 
number  of  analyses  the  numerical  value  of  the  constant  a. 

The  volume  of  a  substance  in  cubic  centimeters  is  equal  to  its  weight  in  grams 
divided  by  its  specific  gravity ;  therefore 

100 

— «-  =  Volume  in  c.  c.  of  100  grams  of  milk; 

100 f 

=  Volume  in  c.  c.  of  serum  in  100  grams  of  milk; 


—^   =1.0753  f=  Volume  in  c.  c.  of  fat  in  100  grama  of  milk; 
and  as  the  volume  of  the  milk  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  fat  and  serum 
i^  =  J02r±  + 1.0753  f 


Clearing  effractions  and  reducing  gives: 


(2)  x  = 


100  8  -  sjr 

100- 1.0753  8  f 


The  constant  (a)  is  determined  from  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  analyses 
of  milk  by  first  finding  the  value  of  x  in  equation  2,  subtracting  1  from  this,  and 
dividing  the  remainder  by  the  per  cent  of  solids  which  the  serum  contains.  The  per 
cent  of  solids  in  the  serum  is  found  by  dividing  the  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  in  the 
milk  by  the  per  cent  of  serum  (100-f)  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  100. 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  from  which  the  value  of  (a)  has  been  deter- 
mined: 

Average  analyses  of  milk. 


Jerse3'  cow  Jem 

Jersey  cow  Meg 

Herd  milk  (Jersey) 

Analyses  from  wbioh  Fleisch- 
mann*s  formnlA  was  derived 


No.  of 
analyses. 


153 
117 
94 

104 


Spoclflo 
gravity. 


1.0312 
1.0326 
1.0315 

1.0312 


Total 
solids. 


Percent. 
15.885 
14.365 
14. 470 

11.953 


Fat. 


Percent 
6.34 
4.925 
5.090 

3.242 


Specific 
gravity 
serum 

(X). 


1. 03885 
1.03854 
1. 03758 

1.03498 


Solids  in 
serum. 


Per  eenf. 
10.190 
9.929 
9.883 

9.003 


(a) 


0. 003812 
0.003882 
0.003802 

0.003885 
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The  milks  included  in  thp  above  averages  ranged  from  under  3  to  over  8  per  eent, 
and  the  value  of  a  derived  from  them  is  believed  to  be  approximately  correct. 
Giving  each  series  of  analyses  the  same  weight  and  taking  the  average  of  valnes 
found  gives 

a  =  0.003845 
and  substituting  the  value  of  x  and  a  in  equation  1  and  reducing  gives, 

(3)  SolidB-uotfat  =  (^  ^^--^^-  1  ^  X  (too  -  f)  X  2.6 

The  more  simple  expression, 

L  +  0.7f. 


Solids-not-fat  =  - 


3.8 


is  derived  in  the  following  manner:  It  is  assumed,  as  in  the  derivjition  of  the  preced- 
ing formula,  that  milk  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  milk  serum  and  fat ;  that  the 
Quevenne  lactometer  reading,  corresponding  to  the  speciiic  gravity  of  the  milk  se- 
rum, varies  directly  as  the  amount  of  solids  in  the  serum ;  and  that  the  lactometer 
reading  for  any  milk  depends  upon  the  relative  amounts  of  serum  and  fat  which  it 
contains.  The  factors  common  to  the  two  formulas  are  designated  in  the  manner 
already  described ;  the  additional  factors  are  as  follows : 

L  =  Quevenne  lactometer  reading  for  any  milk  at  60^  F. 

y  =  Quevenne  lactometer  reading  for  serum  of  any  milk  at  60^  F. 

f  ==  Volume  per  cent  of  fat  in  any  milk. 

a'  =  A  constant  factor. 
The  reading  of  the  Quevenne  lactometer  corresponding  to  any  specific  gravity  is 
equivalent  to  1,000  sp.  gr.  — 1,000,  and  consequently  the  lactometer  reading  for  pure 
butter  fat,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.93,  is  —  70.  The  lactometer  reading  for 
mixtures  of  milk  serum  and  fat,  such  as  occur  in  milk,  must  lie  between  y,  the  read- 
ing for  pure  serum,  and  —  70,  the  reading  for  pure  fat,  and  will  approach  the  latter 
figure  directly  as  the  proportion  of  fat  increases.  Starting  with  pure  serum  and  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  fat  until  the  serum  is  entirely  replaced,  the  total  range  of 
lactometer  degrees  passed  over  will  be  represented  by  the  difference  between  y  and 
— 70,  or  as  y  is  always  greater  than  1,  by  y-|-70.  As  lactometer  readings  depend  upon 
the  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  substance  considered,  this  difierence, 
y  -f  70,  will  represent  the  change  in  lactometer  degrees  caused  by  100  volume  per 
cent  of  fat  and  the  effect  of  1  volume  per  cent  of  fat  will  be 

y-f  70 

100 
This  expression  multiplied  by  the  volume  per  cent  of  fat  (f )  in  any  milk  gives 

y±7o 

100   ^ 

which  is  the  difference  in  lactometer  degrees  between  the  reading  for  any  milk  (L) 
and  the  reading  for  the  serum  of  that  milk  (y)  and  because  L  is  always  less  than  y, 


and  by  reducing 


^  ^     100   * 


_  100  L  -f  70  f 
^  100— f 


If  this  expression  for  the  lactometer  reading  be  divided  by  a  constant  nnmber  (a ) 
which  represents  the  change  in  lactometer  reading  caused  by  1  per  cent  of  serom 
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solids,  the  rcRiilt  will  be  the  per  cent  of  solidfi  in  the  semm.  Introdacing  this  factor 
the  formula  becomes 

100  T   -I-  70  f 
Per  cent  of  solids  in  the  serum  of  any  milk  =  "T      ^- 

This  is  only  correct  for  volume  per  cents  of  fat.  If,  however,  it  be  assumed  that 
the  volume  and  weight  per  cents  are  equal  and  the  value  of  the  constant  a',  in  the 
above  formula  be  determined,  on  this  basis,  from  the  average  of  a  large  number  of 
analyses  of  milk,  the  expression  will  be  correct  for  weight  per  cent  for  all  milks  con- 
taining this  average  per  cent  of  fat.  Moreover,  as  the  ratio  of  volume  per  cent  to 
weight  per  cent  is  small  and  the  extreme  limits  for  fat  differ  but  a  few  per  cent  from 
the  average,  it  is  approximately  true  fur  all  milks.  The  value  of  a'  derived  in  this 
way  from  the  average  of  the  analyses  upon  which  the  general  formula  given  above  is 
based,  is  approximately  3.8.  If  this  value  be  substituted  for  a'  in  the  last  equation 
considering  f  =  f  and  the  expression  be  multiplied  by  the  per  cent  of  serum  (100  — 
f)  and  divided  by  100  the  result  will  be  the  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  in  the  milk,  or 

a  1.^        x^x     100L-f70f     100— f 
Solid8-not.fat=^^^j^j--^^-3  g  X— ^j^- 

and  by  reducing 

8olid8-not-fat  =t+ ^il/ 

in  which  L  =  Quevenne  lactometer  reading  and  f  =  per  cent  of  fat. 

The  method  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  and  the  precautions 
to  be  observed  are  described.  With  the  lactometer  most  generally  used 
"when  milk  is  skimmed  it  will  give  a  higher  reading  upon  the  lactome- 
ter than  it  did  before  the  cream  was  removed  and  the  addition  of 
cream  to  milk  affects  the  reading  in  the  same  way  as  the  addition  of 
water.'^  For  this  reason,  .ind  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
readings  are  transposed  to  specific  gravity,  the  author  prefers  the 
Quevenne  lactometer. 

The  scale  of  this  lactometer  expresses  in  thousandths  the  difference  between  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  tested  and  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  wat«r  being  1. 
In  other  words  the  reading  of  this  lactometer  is  equal  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
milk  in  which  it  is  placed,  less  1  multiplied  by  1,000.  To  illustrate,  milk  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.0325  would  give  with  this  lactometer  a  reading  of  32.5,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  reading  of  33  on  this  lactometer  corresponds  to  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.033.  *  ♦  *  The  scale  of  the  ordinary  lactometer  may  be  converted  into  the 
Quevenne  scale  by  multiplying  by  20. 

The  reading  of  the  Quevenne  lactometer  may  by  corrected  for  tem- 
perature without  serious  error  (within  10)  by  adding  0.1  for  each 
degi-ee  above  and  subtracting  0.1  for  each  degree  below  60°  F. 

Detection  of  adulterations  in  milk,  S.  M.  Babcogk  {Wisconsin 
Sta.  Bui  No.  31,  April,  1892,  pp.  17-27). 

In  Wisconsin  the  legal  standard  for  fat  is  3  per  cent,  which  is  as  low  as  any  ac- 
cepted standard  in  this  conntry  or  Europe.  In  other  States  the  standard  ranges 
from  3  to  3.5  per  cent.  The  general  average  for  all  breeds  and  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  is  about  3.6  per  cent  of  fat,  and  it  is  rare  for  the  mixed  milk  from  any  herd  to 
fall  below  3  per  cent.  It  is  possible  that  the  milk  from  individual  cows  or  from 
herda  whidi  contain  only  two  or  three  cows  may  contain  less  than  the  standard 
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demands,  but  usually  milk  with  less  than  3  per  rent  of  fat  has  been  either  watered 
or  skimmed. 

The  legal  staudards  for  solids-not-fat  established  in  England  and  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  is  9  per  cent.  In  Wisconsin  there  is  no  legal  standard  for  solids-not- 
fat.  Milk  containing  less  than  9  per  cent  of  solids- not-fat  is  suspicious,  and  that 
containing  less  than  8.5  is  probably  watered. 

An  article  on  the  use  of  the  lactometer  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  milk  and  on  the  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  solids  in 
milk  from  the  specific  gravity  and  the  fat,  is  reprinted  from  the  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  station  for  1891,  pp.  292-307,  reported  above. 

Notes  on  the  Babcock  test,  S.  M.  Babgogk  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui 
Ko.  31,  April,  1892^  pp.  3-16).— Thi^  test  was  first  described  in  Bulle- 
tin ITo.  24  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  256).  The  calls 
for  the  bulletin  have  been  so  numerous  that  the  edition  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  for  this  reason  a  descriptiou  of  the  test  is  repeated,  with 
some  additional  precautions  and  suggestions  for  its  use. 

In  purchasing  apparatus  for  this  test  be  sure  to  obtain  pipettes  containing  17.6 
c.  c.  This  precaution  is  necessary  as  pipettes  of  several  different  sizes  have  been 
furnished  with  this  test.  This  has  usually  been  done  on  the  plea  that  the  larger 
pipettes  give  readings  which  will  agree  with  the  butter  yield  from  the  chum.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  and  can  not  be  accomplished  by  any  test,  as  the  yield  of 
butter  depends  so  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  dairyman.  The  test  is  designed  to 
show  the  amount  of  pure  butter  fat  in  the  milk,  and  not  the  butter  which  will  be 
made  from  it.    *    *    * 

[The  sampling  of  milk  at  factories]  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways,  one  of 
the  following  being  recommended :  By  stirring  the  milk  with  a  long-handled  dipper 
after  it  has  been  poured  into  the  weigh  can  and  dipping  out  a  small  portion  from 
which  the  test  sample  is  measured ;  by  inserting  a  small  tube  in  the  bottom  of  the 
conductor  pipe,  through  which  a  smaU  portion  of  the  milk  continually  escapes  and 
is  caught  in  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  laying 
a  smaU  tube  in  the  bottom  of  the  conductor  pipe,  having  it  project  a  foot  or  more 
beyond  the  end,  and  placing  a  small  vessel  to  receive  the  portion  of  milk  which  runs 
through  the  tube.  Samples  may  also  be  taken  with  the  ''milk  thief,''  which  is  a 
tube,  with  a  valve  at  the  lower  end,  that  is  lowered  into  the  milk  in  the  weigh  can, 
taking  a  column  of  milk  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  can.  A  representative 
sample  may  be  taken  by  any  of  these  methods,  but  my  preference  is  for  one  of  the 
first  three  mentioned.     »    •    * 

[In  testing  cream]  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  sample  of  cream  may  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  a  special  test  bottle  devised  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Bartlett  of  the  Maine  Sta- 
tion [Bulletin  No.  3;  E.  S.R.,  vol.  in,  p.  397].  This  bottle  differs  from  the  regu- 
lar test  bottles  in  having  a  bulb  blown  in  the  neck,  the  graduation- commencing 
below  the  bulb,  which  holds  10  per  cent.  With  this  bottle  cream  up  to  23  or  25  per 
cent  of  fat  may  be  tested  in  the  same  manner  as  milk.     *    •    • 

Cream  may  be  tested  in  the  ordinary  bottles  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Win- 
ton  in  Bulletin  108  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station  [E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  144],  by 
using  a  pipette  having  a  capacity  of  6.04  o.  c.,  which  will  deliver  about  6  grams  of 
average  cream  or  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the  usual  sample.  When  this  pipette 
is  used  about  12  c.  c.  of  water  should  be  added  to  the  cream  in  the  bottle  before 
adding  the  acid.  The  usual  amount  of  acid  should  be  taken  and  the  test  completed 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  with  milk.  The  reading  should  be  multiplied  by  3  to 
obtain  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  cream.  No  correction  for  the  specific  gravity  is 
necessary  when  this  pipette  is  used.  With  either  of  these  modifications  the  test 
may  with  advantage  replace  the  oil  test  chum  in  gathered  cream  factories.    •    *   • 
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With  rich  oheese  the  errors  incident  to  Kampling,  to  imperfect  graduation  of  the 
tubes,  and  to  incorrect  measurements  of  the  column  of  fat  are  multiplied  by  so 
large  a  factor  that  duplicate  determinations  with  the  same  cheese  often  vary  more 
than  1  per  cent,  so  that  the  results  with  such  cheese  are  only  approximate.  With 
cheese  containing  less  than  20  per  cent  of  fat  the  results  are  quite  satisfactory. 

The  sources  of  error,  when  the  test  is  applied  to  the  examination  of  butter,  are  ho 
large,  owing  to  the  high  per  cent  of  fat  which  butter  contains,  that  the  method  is 
not  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  principle  and  the  practical  Tvorkings  of 
the  relative  value  plan  of  paying  for  milk,  and  of  the  method  of  testing 
milk  by  means  of  composite  samples,  as  suggested  by  G.  B.  Patrick  iu 
Bulletin  Ko.  9  of  the  Iowa  Station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  p.  101),  together 
with  the  use  of  powdered  lye  for  dissolving  the  curd  in  soured  com- 
X)osite  samples  instead  of  a  preservative  to  prevent  souring,  as  sug- 
gested by  E.  H.  Farrington  in  Bulletin  No.  16  of  the  Illinois  Station 
(E.  S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  150). 

A  very  satisfactory  composite  test  may  be  made  without  the  trouble  of  dissolving 
the  curd,  by  using  a  test  bottle  of  twice  the  usual  size,  such  as  is  recommended  for 
skim  milk,  for  each  patron  and  measuring  into  this  with  a  5  c.  c.  pipette,  a  sample 
of  his  milk  each  day  for  seven  days.  The  bottle  will  then  contain  double  the  usual 
test  sample,  and  by  adding  double  the  usual  amount  of  acid  the  test  may  he  com- 
pleted as  with  firesh  mUk.  It  is  well  to  shake  up  the  contents  of  the  bottle  before 
adding  the  acid.  The  reading  should  be  divided  by  2  for  the  per  cent  of  fat.  A 
composite  test  for  three  days  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  in  the  ordinary  test  bot- 
tles by  using  a  pipette  containing  5.9  c.  c.,  making  the  test  in  just  the  same  way  as 
with  fresh  milk. 

The  objections  to  this  method  are  that  more  care  is  required  in  taking  the  daily 
samples,  and  in  case  of  accident  in  making  the  test  the  record  for  the  time  covered 
by  the  composite  sample,  is  lost.  The  result  is  accurate  and  the  time  required  less 
than  by  any  other  method. 

Creaming  ezperiments,  S.  M.  Babcoce  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Report  for 
1891 J  pp.  69-90). — An  account  of  these  experiments  was  printed  in  Bul- 
letin No.  29  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  480). 


TECHNOLOGY. 

Results  of  the  bounty  on  maple  sugar,  W.  W.  Cooke  and  J.  L. 
Hills  (  Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  No.  30,  Jxine  1,  1892,  pp.  7). — According  to 
the  Census  of  1890,  there  was  produced  in  Vermont  in  the  spring  of 
1889,14,123,921  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  valued  at  *1,081,899,  at  7.7  cents 
per  pound;  and  218,252  gallons  of  maple  sirup,  valued  at  $166,457, 
at  76.5  cents  per  gallon.  The  total  number  of  sugar  producers  in 
the  State  was  14,337,  of  whom  10,099  produced  500  pounds  or  more. 
From  the  returns  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  collector  of  internal 
reveiuie  it  appears — 

That  2,328,846  pounds  of  sugar  were  weighed  and  sampled  this  year  for  the  bounty, 
of  which  82,237  pounds,  or  3^  per  cent,  tested  90°  or  over  and  is  entitled  to  a  bounty 
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of  2  cents  a  pound ;  1,939,339  pounds,  or  83^  per  cent,  tested  from  HKP  to  90^  and  is 
entitled  to  a  bounty  of  If  cents  a  pound ;  while  307,270  pounds  tested  under  80^  and 
will  get  no  bounty.  In  general  terms,  then,  seven  eighths  of  the  sugar  tested  will 
get  the  bounty.  The  law  requires  that  at  least  500  pounds,  testing  80^  or  over,  shall 
be  produced  to  get  the  bounty.  In  the  total  quantities  given  above  are  included  522 
pounds  testing  90^  or  over  and  27,306  pounds  testing  80^  to  90^  that  were  in  quan- 
tities of  less  than  500  pounds  per  person  and  hence  lose  the  bounty.  So  that  there 
remains  81,715  pounds  at  2  cents  per  pound  valued  at  $1,634.30,  and  1,912,033  pounds 
at  If  cents  per  pound  valued  at  $33,460.58,  a  total  bounty  for  Vermont  of  $35,094.88. 

Of  the  2,609  persons  who  took  out  a  license  in  1891, 1,918  tried  to 
get  the  bounty,  but  247  failed.  The  1,617  persons  who  obtained  the 
bounty  received  on  the  average  $21.70.  The  crop  was  a  small  one,  be- 
ing only  60  per  cent  of  the  average  amount.  It  appears  that  it  was 
somewhat  more  profitable  to  make  sirup  rather  than  sugar,  even  when 
the  bounty  was  obtained  for  the  latter.  The  authors,  however,  believe 
that  the  results  from  the  bounty  are  sufficiently  satisfactoi-y  to  warrant 
the  taking  out  of  licenses  by  a  greater  number  of  sugar  makers.  The 
Government  regulations  regarding  the  issuing  of  licenses  are  given  in 
the  bulletin. 


AGBICULTUBAL  EVOIHEEBIirO. 

The  station  sheep  bam,  L.  H.  Adams  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Report  for 
1891^  pp.  280-288  J  figs.  7).— "The  building  consists  of  a  main  part  24  by 
30  feet,  two  stories  high,  under  the  whole  of  which  is  a  root  cellar, 
and  two  wings  reaching  off  at  right  angles  from  it.  The  east  wing  is 
125  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  one  story  high." 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  described  in  some  detail,  with  illustra- 
tions.   Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  securing  ample  ventilation. 

Ench  pen  has  double  doorH,  which  when  opened  out  into  the  yard  make  an  opening; 
that  only  lacks  38  inches  of  being  as  wide  as  the  pen.  One  door  is  bolted  securely 
at  the  top  and  bottom  by  bolts  operated  by  a  lever,  and  the  other  one  fastened  to  it 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  thumb  latch  so  that  one  or  both  doors  may  be  opened  at 
will.  A  slight  upward  movement  of  the  lever  allows  both  doors  to  swing  open  and 
when  pushed  shut  a  similar  downward  movement  locks  them  safely. 

Over  these  double  doors  are  windows  that  are  the  same  width  as  the  doors  and  2 
feet  high.  These  windows  are  hinged  at  the  top  and  are  opened  and  closed  from 
the  passageway  by  means  of  a  rope  that  runs  over  two  small  pulleys.  The  win- 
dows are  provided  with  a  fastening  device  that  works  automatically.  A  pull  on 
the  rope  from  the  passageway  unlocks  the  window  and  raises  it  up  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  rope  is  released  the  window  closes  and  locks  itself.  Since  the  win- 
dows are  operated  firom  the  alleyway  time  is  saved  and  annoyance  and  confusion  to 
the  sheep  prevented.     *     *     • 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  close  the  bam  tight  we  still  have  ventilation  by 
means  of  shafts  that  are  constantly  carrying  off  air  from  near  the  floor  of  each  pen. 
These  shafts  are  simple  wooden  boxes  that  start  a  foot  from  the  floor  and  extend  up 
through  the  roof  as  high  as  the  peak.  They  are  made  by  nailing  two  8-inch  and  two 
10-iuch  boards  together.  Near  the  bottom  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  is  an  opening  for 
the  admission  of  air,  the  flow  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  door  that  is  hinged  at 
the  bottom  and  pushes  into  the  shaft. 
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Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Kansas  Station  {Kanseis  8ta.  Report  for 
1691 J  pp.  26). — This  includes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1891,  abstracts  of  Bulletins  Nos.  20-32,  brief  statements 
regarding  work  of  the  statio)i  not  reported  in  bulletins,  an  account  of 
changes  in  the  station  stafi:*  during  1891,  a  list  of  station  publications 
issued  prior  to  1891,  and  an  index  to  the  station  publications  for  1891. 

Report  of  the  North  Louisiana  Station  for  1891,  J.  G.  Lee  {Loui- 
isiana  8ta.  Bui.  Ifo.  16,  2d  ser.j  pp.  428-435). — ^This  includes  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  work  of  the  year,  a  list  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard  and 
of  the  live  stock  at  the  station,  a  report  on  the  station  buildings,  and 
brief  mention  of  experiments  to  be  undertaken  by  the  station  in  tobacco- 
growing. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Nebraska  Station  {Nebraska  8ta.  Report 
for  1891 J  pp.  251y  plates  5,  figs.  32). — ^This  includes  a  brief  r^sum^  of  the 
work  of  each  department  of  the  station;  a  subjectlist  of  the  publications 
of  the  station;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891 ;  the  text  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887,  and  of  the  act  of 
the  State  legislature  approved  March  31, 1887,  assenting  to  the  act  of 
Congress;  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  Nos.  16-20  of  the  station,  abstracts 
of  which  may  be  found  in  volume  iii  of  the  Kecord. 

Station  work  in  progress,  J.  C.  Keal  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  No.  2j 
March,  1892,  pp.  20). — A  brief  description  of  the  station  farm  and  build- 
ings; statements  regarding  the  cultivation  of  the  land;  and  lists  of 
varieties  of  grasses,  tbrage  plants,  com,  orchard  and  small  fruits,  and 
grapes,  with  which  experiments  are  to  be  made. 

Report  of  director  of  Wisconsin  Station,  W.  A.  Henbt  ( Wis- 
consin Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  4,  plate  1). — Brief  general  statements 
are  made  regarding  the  work  of  the  station.  The  importance  of  rais- 
ing greater  numbers  of  sheep  for  mutton  in  Wisconsin  is  strongly 
urged.  The  new  dairy  school  building  is  illustrated.  The  desirability 
of  confining  the  work  of  individual  stations  to  a  few  lines  of  investi- 
gation and  of  making  the  tenure  of  station  officers  permanent  is  em- 
phasized. 

Financial  statement  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Report  for  1891j  p.  319). — 
This  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891. 
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Climate  and  meteorology  of  Death  Valley,  California,  M.  W. 

Harrington  ( Weather  Bureau^  BuL  No.  1,  pp.  50,  Jigs.  10). — An  ac- 
count of  observations  during  five  months  (May-September)  of  1891, 
madd  in  connection  with  an  exploration  of  the  valley  under  the  di- 
rection of  C.  H.  Merriam  of  this  Department,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Signal  Service,  continued  by  the 
Weather  Bureau.  The  physical  features  of  the  valley  are  described,  as 
well  as  the  meteorological  station  and  the  instruments  used,  and  the 
observations  taken  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

The  soutliweHtern  comer  of  the  arid  region  of  the  West  is  occupied  hy  the  Colo- 
rado and  Mohave  Deserts,  the  latter  the  northern  and  more  extensive  of  the  two. 
Tlie  northern  margin  of  the  Mohave  Desert  reaches  out  into  narrow  vaUeys  between 
bold  ridges  of  moantains  which  run  nearly  north  and  soath.  These  valleys  are  usually 
shallow,  but  a  few  are  characterized  by  great  depth.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  Death  Valley,  in  that  its  bottom  is  said  to  descend  below  sea  level,  while  it  is 
about  200  miles  from  the  coast,  and  between  it  and  the  latter  intervene  the  lofty 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  This  valley  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  melancholy  fate 
of  a  party  of  immigrants  who,  about  1850,  perished  from  thirst  within  its  limits. 

Death  Valley  lies  between  the  brilliantly  colored  Funeral  and  Amargosa  ranges  of 
mountains,  reaching  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet  on  the  east,  and  the  Panamint 
Mountains  on  the  west.  The  latter  reach  an  elevation  of  8,000  to  9,000 feet,  and  cul- 
minate opposite  the  middle  of  the  lower  valley  in  Telescope  Peak,  said  to  be  10,938 
feet  high.  The  valley  is  an  independent  drainage  basin,  nearly  closed  on  the  south 
by  a  rapidly  rising  edge  about  2,000  feet  high.  The  southern  part,  into  which  pours 
the  catch  of  the  entire  basin  and  that  of  the  entire  Amargosa  Valley  on  Xhe  east,  ia 
nearly  level,  and  it  is  to  this  portion  that  the  name  of  Death  Valley  is  applied.  * 
*  *  Death  Valley  proper  lies  between  latitudes  35°  40'  and  36°  35'  north,  and  lon- 
gitudes 116°  15'  and  117^  5'  west  from  Greenwich.  It  is  directly  east  from  Tulare 
and  Owens  Ljikes,  about  50  miles  from  the  latter,  and  the  boundary  between  Nevada 
and  California  runs  not  far  east  of  its  eastern  margin.  It  is  about  75  miles  long,  with 
an  axis  running  nearly  northwest  and  southeast.  The  width  from  crest  to  crest  is 
from  20  to  25  miles,  but  the  bottom  is  only  12  or  15  miles  wide  at  its  widest  point; 
oj>po8ite  the  metconilogical  station  it  is  about  6  miles  wide.     •     »     * 

The  principal  features  of  popular  interest  in  Death  Valley  are  its  excessive  heat 
and  dryness.  The  temperature  rises  occasionally  in  the  shade  to  122°,  rarely  falls 
at  any  time  in  the  five  hot  months  below  70°,  and  averages  94°.  It  is  not  only  hcit 
in  summer  but  consistently  hot,  and  the  heat  is  increased  by  occasional  hot  blasts 
from  the  desert  to  the  south.  The  air  is  not  stagnant,  but  in  unusually  active  motion. 
Gales  of  a  few  hours'  duration  are  very  common,  and  sometitnes  they  produce  sand 
whirls  suul  Kund  Htoruis.  The  hcnt  and  movcmont  of  the  air  t-ogether  make  this  ^ 
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very  dry— an  and — place  and  this  aridity  in  snmmer  is  almost  as  consistent  as  the 
heat.  Rains  may  fall  frequently  in  the  mountains  and  occasionally  in  the  valley, 
clouds  are  by  no  means  lacking,  and  water  can  probably  always  be  found  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet  in  the  soil,  yet  the  heat  and  wind  together  keep  the  surface  very 
dry  and  the  relative  humidity  low.  Animal  and  plant  forms  are  comparatively  few, 
and  the  former  are  usually  nocturnal,  to  avoid  the  heat. 

Both  heat  and  aridity  are  increased  by  the  character  of  the  valley.  It  is  narrow 
and  deep,  apparently  the  bed  of  an  old  sea,  inclosed  by  high  and  bare  mountains. 
The  white  and  shifting  sands  become  much  heated  under  the  noonday  sun ;  the  rest 
of  the  surface  is  in  part  salt  and  alkali,  in  part  pebbly  wash  from  the  mountains,  and 
in  part  a  loose  spongy  earth,  over  which  it  is  difficult  to  move.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  springs,  the  water  is  bitter  and  unwholesome.     «    *    • 

The  meteorological  features  of  interest  lie  for  the  most  part  in  those  modifi- 
cations of  diurnal  changes  which  are  due  to  the  topography.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature is  usually  great;  the  hourly  progress  of  the  winds  show  curioas  changes 
in  speed,  in  direction,  and  in  temperature.  The  diurnal  change  in  the  barometer  is 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  form  found  in  continental  valleys.  It  is  of  the  purest 
single  maximum  type  and  has  the  largest  amplitude  known.  With  these  features  go 
those  sharp  thunderstorms,  limited  to  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  daily  gales  and 
hot  blasts. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  absolute  humidity  here  is  fairly  constant,  and  is  that 
belonging  to  that  part  of  the  world.  The  air  in  the  valley  is  part  of  the  general 
aerial  ocean,  and  this  shows  no  sharp  contrasts  in  its  moisture  content,  except  where 
wind  prevails  across  a  mountain  ridge.  Here  the  prevailing  winds  are  up  and  down 
the  valley,  and  its  relative  aridity  is  due  to  its  higher  temperature.    •    •     « 

[In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  Death 
Valley  and  of  several  localities  in  India  and  the  Sahara  Desert  for  the  hottest  month 
of  the  year  in  each  place.]  All  these  jilaces  are  celebrated  for  their  great  dryness 
and  excessively  hot  summers. 

Comparison  of  Death  Falley  and  other  stations. 
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tDate  of  observation,  1887. 


Notes  on  a  new  method  for  the  discussion  of  magnetic  obser- 
vations, F.  H.  BiGELOW  ( y^'^eather  Bureau,  Bui  ^^o.  2,  pp.  40,  fig.  1). — 
This  is  a  preliminary  statement  of  some  new  devices  adopted  in  the 
discussion  of  magnetic  observations,  whereby  it  is  hoped  that  these  may 
be  forced  to  yield  more  information  regarding  the  physical  causes  that 
produce  the  periodic  and  the  spasmodic  fluctuations  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  Tlie  method  is  diflferential,  and  consists  in  deriving  a  succession 
524X— No,  2 7 
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of  residual  values  in  three  coordiuates,  tlie  system  assumed  being  rec- 
tangular— X  in  tLe  mean  magnetic  meridian  to  the  north,  Fto  the  west, 
Z  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  and  counted  positive  downwards. 
These  are  then  tiansformed  into  polar  coordinates,  8  the  total  force,  of 
which  the  residuals  are  the  components,  acting  in  a  plane  making  an 
angle  P  with  the  magnetic  meridian  and  an  angle  a  in  this  plane  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon.  In  order  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of 
the  very  complicated  system  of  deflecting  forces  that  surround  the 
earth,  these  polar  coordinates  are  plotted  on  a  globe  at  the  local  hoar 
angles  of  the  station  referred  to  the  sun,  at  which  the  forces  themselves 
are  effective,  and  thus  are  built  up  and  made  simultaneously  visible  to 
the  eye  the  magnetic  forces  which  are  deflecting  the  normal  field  at 
any  instant  of  time.  The  paper  before  us  gives  only  an  outline  of  this 
process  and  a  running  example  to  illustrate  specifically  the  treatment 
of  the  observations  as  contained  in  the  reports  of  magnetic  observations, 
and  therefore  no  final  conclusions  are  stated.  An  outline,  however,  is 
given  of  the  physical  conditions  that  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
various  deflecting  fields  that  can  be  detected.  These  are  generally  (1) 
the  annual  field,  (2)  the  diurnal  field,  (3)  the  disturbance  fields,  and  (4) 
the  meteorological  field.  Prof.  Bigelow  advances  the  theory  that  the 
energy  from  the  sun,  all  these  deflecting  forces  being  derived  from  its 
action  propagated  through  the  intervening  space,  comes  to  the  earth 
along  two  principal  fields,  (1)  the  radiant  field  parallel  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  (2)  the  coronal  field  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  this  being  the 
extension  of  such  wide-sweeping  lines  as  proceed  from  the  sun  regarded 
as  an  electro-magnetic  polarized  body,  and  of  which  the  coronal  stream- 
ers are  a  visible  portion.  Ordinary  radiant  sunlight  is  magnetic  as 
well  as  electric,  in  accordance  with  Maxwell's  theory  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  light,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  earth,  which  is  a  magnetic 
polarized  sphere,  the  rays  are  bent  out  of  the  straight  course  into  a 
series  of  peculiar  curves  as  they  enter,  pass  through,  and  rec<»de  from 
the  earth.  Some  thirty  stations,  where  continuous  twenty-four  hourly 
observations  have  been  maintained  through  one  year  at  least,  are  being 
computed  at  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  thus  the  whole  complex  annual 
and  diurnal  fields  will  be  mapped  out  ready  for  description  and  dis- 
cussion. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  magnetic  disturbances,  which  sometimes 
amount  to  storms,  can  be  discussed,  and  this  problem  is  also  well  in 
hand  so  far  as  the  reductions  are  concerned.  Prof.  Bigelow  points  out 
and  illustrates  in  this  bulletin  that  these  disturbances  may  be  referred, 
so  far  as  is  now  known,  to  either  the  coronal  or  to  the  radiant  field. 
In  either  case,  whenever  the  sun's  energy  goes  through  any  sudden 
change  in  its  manifestations,  there  is  a  corresponding  variation  pro- 
duced throughout  all  the  ether  that  surrounds  it  as  far  as  light  can 
penetrate,  and  this  propagation  is  felt  at  the  earth  in  either  the  radi- 
ant or  the  coronal  fields,  or  in  both,  producing  changes  in  the  point- 
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ing  of  the  needle.  The  radiant  field  is  mach  stronger  than  the  coronal 
field  when  things  are  in  their  noriaal  conditions,  but  during  disturb- 
ances the  coronal  field  may  be  strengthened  and  superposed  upon  the 
radiant  field,  or  the  radiant  field  may  be  strengthened.  In  every  case 
the  effect  is  to  spread  the  polar  field  surrounding  the  magnetic  poles 
and  which  properly  extends  only  to  the  auroral  belt,  down  over  the 
mid-latitude  regions,  for  the  time  being  displacing  the  forces  which 
ordinarily  are  in  action  there.  An  example  of  the  traces  during  the 
storm  of  June  5, 1892,  is  given,  together  with  the  computation  and  the 
resulting  forces  on  the  model  for  twelve  hours,  from  noon  to  midnight. 

There  is  still  a  broad  line  of  investigation,  which  has  made  progress 
at  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  which  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the 
theory  thus  explained.  It  is  the  modifications  introduced  into  these 
fields  by  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  its  ever  fluctua- 
ting influence  as  indicated  by  the  meteorological  elements.  If  magnetic 
forces  are  in  fact  a  part  of  the  radiant  sunlight,  then  it  follows  that  any 
causes  which  modify  the  quality  of  the  light  received  must  also  modify 
the  magnetic  field  associated  with  it.  "So  attempt  is  made  in  the  bulle- 
tin to  indicate  precisely  what  the  physical  conditions  are  that  are  thus 
concerned,  though  it  is  evident  that  aqueous  vapor  under  varying  pres- 
sures and  temperatures  is  the  principal  agent,  only  an  outline  of  the 
processes  of  discussion  being  mentioned.  Prof.  Bigelow  feels  able  to 
state  that  such  a  connection  seems  to  exist,  and  that  from  several  inde- 
pendent lines  of  approach  the  testimony  in  favor  of  this  conclusion  is 
steady  and  persistent.  The  irregularities  in  the  magnetic  traces  all 
have  some  effective  physical  cause,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  method  of 
exhaustion,  that  is,  by  treating  fully  all  the  well  known  and  strong 
residuals,  to  finally  reach  the  smaller  but  no  less  important  terms  in- 
volved in  the  action  of  the  atmosjihere.  Finally,  the  auroral  problem 
will  no  doubt  come  to  a  solution  along  with  the  others  just  described. 

The  object  of  the  bulletin  is  to  open  up  the  field  of  research  and  to 
describe  the  process  of  the  discussion,  so  far  as  practicable,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  implied  that  the  research  is  most  promising  in  the 
results  already  attained,  and  that  the  development  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  far-reaching  in  its  final  conclusions. 

The  fermentations  of  milk,  H.  W.  Conn  (Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, Experiment  Sta.  Bui,  No.  9,  pp.  75). — In  this  treatise  the  term  fer- 
mentations is  used  to  cover  not  only  the  souring  of  milk  and  the  alco- 
holic fermentations,  but  all  of  the  changes  induced  by  rennet,  yeasts, 
bacteria,  and  unorganized  ferments.  In  an  introduction  the  nature 
and  composition  of  milk  are  described.  The  fermentations  are  treated 
under  the  headings:  Fermentations  by  rennet,  souring  of  milk,  num- 
ber of  bacteria  in  milk,  relation  of  electricity  to  souring,  alkaline  fer- 
mentations, butyric  acid  fermentation,  bitter  milk,  alkaline  curdling 
of  milk  and  the  peptonizing  power,  blue  milk,  alcoholic  fermentations, 
slimy  milk,  and  miscellaneous  fermentations.    In  each  case  the  litera- 
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ture  of  tlie  subject  is  reviewed,  and  a  summary  given  of  the  present 
st^te  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  In  conclusion,  the  practical  bear- 
ings of  the  subject  on  the  handling  of  milk,  butter-making,  and  cheese- 
making  are  considered. 

Our  study  of  milk  and  fermentation  has  taught  us  first  of  aU  that  all  fermenta- 
tions of  milk;  even  the  common  souring,  are  due  to  the  contamination  of  the  mUk 
with  something  from  the  exterior  aiH;er  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  If  thej  are  thus 
all  due  to  contaminations  from  without,  all  that  is  needed  to  prevent  them  is  to 
treat  the  milk  in  such  a  way  that  no  such  contamination  is  permitted.  •  *  • 
This  has  been  shown  to  he  accomplished  best  by  two  precautions,  absolute  cleanli- 
ness and  low  temperatures.  The  great  source  of  these  organisms  is  in  the  unclean 
vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  drawn  and  in  the  filth  which  surrounds  the  cow.  By 
scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the  barn  and  dairy  the  number  of  organisms  which  get  into 
the  milk  may  be  kept  comparatively  small. 

Of  equal  value  in  preserving  milk  is  the  use  of  low  temperature,  and  to  be  of  the 
most  use  it  should  be  applied  immediately  after  the  milk  is  drawn.  When  drawn 
from  the  cow  milk  is  at  a  high  temperature,  and  indeed  at  just  the  temperature  at 
wliich  most  bacteria  will  grow  the  most  rapidly.  *  *  *  If,  however,  the  milk  is 
cooled  to  a  low  temperature  immediately  after  it  is  drawn,  the  bacteria  growth  is 
chocked  at  once  and  will  not  begin  again  with  much  rapidity  until  the  uiilk  has 
become  warmed  once  more.  This  warming  will  take  place  slowly,  and  therefore  the 
cooled  milk  will  remain  sweet  many  hours  longer  than  that  which  is  not  cooled. 
*  *  *  A  second  lesson  of  no  less  importance  has  been  taught.  All  of  the  abnormal 
fermentations  of  milk,  such  as  blue  mUk,  red  milk,  slimy  milk,  tainted  milk,  etc., 
are  also  due  to  the  growth  of  organisms  in  the  milk,  and  all  of  these  are  preventable 
by  care.  While  the  lactic  organisms  are  so  common  and  so  abundant  as  to  make  it 
hopeless  to  try  to  keep  them  out  of  the  milk,  this  is  not  true  of  the  organisms  pro- 
ducing the  abnormal  fermentations,  and  by  the  exercise  of  care  they  may  all  be  pre- 
vented from  getting  into  milk  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  trouble.  *  ♦  *  The 
lessons  for  the  dairyman  to  learn  from  the  study  of  the  fermentations  of  milk  are, 
scrupulous  cleanliness  in  all  affairs  relating  to  milk,  care  in  the  dairy,  thorough 
washing  with  boiling  water  of  all  milk  vessels,  and  low  temperatures  applied  to 
milk  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

In  butter-making  and  cheese-making  certain  forms  of  fermentation 
are  beneficial,  but  here  also  mischievous  organisms  seriously  affect 
quality  and  keeping  properties.  The  employment  of  pure  cultures  of 
organisms  in  the  ripening  of  cream  and  of  cheese  is  described,  and  the 
prediction  is  ventured  that  possibly  at  no  distant  future  both  the  butter 
maker  and  cheese  maker  will  use  the  fresh  milk  directly. 

The  butter  maker  will  separate  the  cream  by  the  centrifugal  machine  in  as  fresh 
a  condition  as  possible  and  will  add  to  the  cream  an  artificial  ferment  consisting  of 
a  pure  culture  of  the  proper  bacteria,  and  then  ripen  his  cream  in  the  normal  manner. 
The  result  will  be  uniformity.  The  cheese  maker  will  in  like  manner  inoculate  fresh 
milk  with  an  artificial  ferment  and  thus  be  able  to  control  his  product.  Perhaps 
he  will  have  a  large  variety  of  such  ferments,  each  of  which  will  produce  for  him  a 
definite  quality  of  cheese.  To  the  dairy  interest,  therefore,  the  bacteriologist  holds 
out  the  hope  of  uniformity.  The  time  will  come  when  the  butter  maker  wiU  always 
make  good  butter  and  the  cheesi'  maker  will  be  able  in  all  cases  to  obtain  exactly 
the  kind  of  ripening  that  he  desires. 

Milk  fermentations  and  their  relations  to  dairying   {Office  of 

Erperiment  Stat hm.  Farm ers^  Bill.  No,  9^  pp.  24). — A  pojnilar  summary'' 
of  Experiment  SUitiou  Bulletin  ITo,  9  (see  above). 
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Organization  lists  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  (Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  Experiment  JSta.  B\d.No.  12,  Jmw,  1892, pp,  78). — This 
mclndes  a  list  of  the  governing  boards  and  working  forces  of  the  several 
stations;  a  list  of  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  with  courses  of 
study  and  boards  of  Instruction ;  the  officers  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations;  officers  and  re- 
porters of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Clieniists  of  the 
United  States;  the  texts  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  March 
2,  1887,  and  August  30, 1890,  relating  to  the  colleges  and  stations; 
regulations  of  the  Post  Office  Department  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  the  stations ;  and  an  index  of  the  names  of  station 
officers,  with  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  each  station  worker. 

Report  of  the  area  of  com,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  and  condi- 
tion of  growing  crops  (Division  of  Statistics,  Report  No.  97,  n.  ser., 
July,  1892,  pp.  217-272). — "  This  report  relates  to  the  comparative  acre- 
age of  com,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  and  the  condition  on  the  first  day  of 
July  of  corn,  winter  and  spring  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  the  grasses,  fruits,  and  other  minor  crops.'' 

Reports  of  observations  and  experiments  in  the  practical 
-work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  (Division  of  EntomoU>gy,  Bid. 
Xo.  26,  pp.  95). — This  bulletin  comprises  the  reports  of  the  field  agents 
of  the  Division  for  1891. 

Bepm^t  upon  insect  depredations  in  Nebraska  for  1891,  L.  Bruner 
(pp.  9-12). — A  brief  summary  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  injurious 
insects  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  locusts  and  grasshoppers,  a  more  ex- 
tended account  of  which  is  published  as  Bulletin  No.  27  of  this  Divi- 
sion (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  907).  The  species  prevalent  were,  the  corn  root 
worm,  green-striped  maple  worm,  Lydn  sp.,  and  the  gooseberry  sx)an- 
worm,  and  the  following,  mentioned  as  injuring  the  sugar  beet :  Monoxia 
guttulata,  Hippodamia  convergens,  Diabrotica  vittata,  D.  longicornis,  and 
cutworms.  The  author  reports  success  in  the  use  of  corn  meal  against 
cabbage  worms,  and  calls  attention  to  a  new  pest  of  cabbages,  the  larva 
of  a  Tenebrionid  beetle,  Eleodes  tricostata. 

Report  on  scale  insects  of  California,  D.  W.  Coquillett  (pp.  13-35). — 
A  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  season's  work  on  California  scale 
insects,  including  notes  on  their  life  history  and  habits,  food  plants, 
natural  enemies,  and  accounts  of  experiments  with  various  insecticides 
for  these  insects.  The  following  species  are  considered:  Red  scale 
(Aspidiotus  aurantii),  convex  scale  (A.  convexus),  oleander  scale  (A.  nerii), 
San  Jo86  scale  (A.  perniciosus),  greedy  scale  (A  rapax),  soft  or  brown 
scale  (Lecanium  hesperidum),  hemispherical  scale  (L.  hemisphwricum), 
black  scale  (L.  oleoi),  frosted  scale  (L.  pruinosum),  and  brown  apricot 
8<5ale  (L.  sp).  The  report  concludes  with  a  short  chapter  on  the  use  of 
thymocresol  as  an  insecticide  for  scale  insects. 

Entomological  notes  for  tke  season  of  1891^  M.  E.  Murtfeldt  (pp. 
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36-44). — Notes  on  the  woolly  aphis  of  the  apple,  grain  aphis  {8iphf>no- 
pliora  acence)^  joint  worm  {Isosoma  grande),  plum  cureulio,  harlequin 
cabbage  bug,  Orsoda^ihna  atrUj  a  new  enemy  to  the  peach,  cottony 
maple  scale,  post  oak  coccid  {Chermes  sp.),  white-marked  tussock  moth, 
Chamyris  cerintha  (on  plum),  Catocala  grynea,  and  Ud-ema  aUnfrans; 
some  observations  on  the  forest  tent  caterpillar  in  Minnesota;  notes  on 
some  natural  enemies  of  pernicious  insects,  and  a  chapter  on  the 
iusecticidal  properties  of  thymo-cresol. 

Report  of  progress  in  the  investigation  of  the  cotton  hollworm^  F,  W, 
Mally  (pp.  45-56). — ^A  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  during  the 
season  on  the  boUworm  of  cotton.  The  subject  is  treated  under  the 
following  topics:  Geographical  distribution  and  destructiveness,  food 
plants,  characters  and  transformations,  natural  enemies,  insect  ravages 
easily  mistaken  for  those  of  boll  worm,  and  remedies.  The  great  range 
of  food  plants  of  this  insect  and  its  habit  of  feeding  in  solitude  rather 
than  gregariously,  render  it  a  difficult  si)ecies  to  control  with  insecti- 
cides. The  most  practical  remedies  are  spring  plowing  to  destroy  the 
chrysalids,  and  the  use  of  corn  and  cowpeas  as  trap  crops.  Poisoned 
sweets,  pyrethrum,  and  trap  lights  are  of  little  practical  value,  and  ex- 
periments with  infectious  diseases  have  thus  far  produced  only  negative 
results. 

Insects  of  the  season  in  loica^  H.  Oshorn  (pp.  67-62). — ^The  principal 
species  treated  are  the  white- winged  bibio  (Bibio  albipenfiis),  plant  lice 
of  various  species,  clover  seed  midge,  clover  seed  caterpillar,  Apanteles 
glomeratus  (a  parasite  of  the  common  cabbage  worm),  and  the  apple 
maggot.  A  brief  summary  of  successful  trials  of  the  "  hopper-dozer" 
plan  for  grass  leaf  hoppers  is  also  given.  In  one  experiment  these  in- 
sects were  captured  at  the  rate  of  376,000  per  acre. 

Report  of  entomological  work  of  the  season  of  1691^  F.  M.  Webster 
(pp.  63-74). — This  report  is  mainly  an  account  of  several  species  of 
crane  flies  infesting  meadows  and  pastures,  which  may  also  prove 
injurious  to  wheat. 

Report  on  the  Oypsy  moth  in  Massachmetts,  8.  ffenshaw  (pp.  75-82), — 
An  account  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
suppress  the  Gypsy  moth  (Ocneria  dispar). 

Copies  of  acts  and  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislature  providing 
against  depredations  by  this  insect  are  given,  together  with  a  map 
showing  the  infested  region.  There  are  also  notes  on  the  habits  of  this 
insect,  and  a  list  of  its  food  plants  and  of  its  natural  enemies.  The 
author  criticises  the  plans  adopted  for  the  repression  of  this  pest. 

The  attention  drawn  to  this  insect  slionld  lead  to  the  passage  of  a  general  law 
against  insect  and  fangous  pests.  A  State  officer  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  agriculture  could  recommend  to  farmers  and  others  the  means  to  be  used 
against  noxious  insects  and  fungi,  and  the  law  should  be  so  framed  that  penalties 
could  be  imposed  upon  owners  who  took  no  precautions  after  due  notice  had  been 
given.    Some  such  legislation  would  soon  bring  the  orchards  and  shade  trees  of 
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Massachusetts  into  a  more  creditable  condition,  and  the  introdnction  of  the  Ocneria 
conld  be  looked  upon  as  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury. 

Report  on  ajyicultural  experiments  in  189 Ij  A.  J.  CooJc  (pp.  83-92). — 
A  report  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  apiculture  conducted  during  the 
season  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Larrabee.  Planting  for  honey, 
spraying  during  fruit  bloom,  value  of  bees  in  effecting  plant  fertilization, 
secretion  of  wax,  feeding  of  drones  by  workers,  conductivity  of  wax,  and 
winter  protection  are  considered. 
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Ash  content  of  etiolated  leaves,  W.  Palladin  (Ber.  devt  hot 
Oes.j  189J2,p.  179). — Tlie  author  reports  recent  experiments  which  indi- 
cate that  the  ash  content  of  etiolated  leaves  of  wheat  and  vetch  is 
noticeably  lower  than  that  of  the  green  leaves  of  the  same  plants.  For 
example,  the  ash  content  of  green  wheat  leaves  was  9.74  and  10.75, 
and  of  etiolated  leaves  8.82  and  9.41 ;  and  of  green  vet<»h  leaves  10.3 
and  etiolated  7.54.  The  diflPerence  is  especially  marked  in  ca«e  of  the 
calcium.  The  fact  that  a  similar  diminution  in  ash  content  occurs 
when  plants  are  grown  in  air  saturated  with  moisture,  that  is,  when 
the  transpiration  is  hindered,  and  that  the  conditions  of  etiolation  hin- 
dered the  transpiration,  indicates  a  connection  between  the  transpiration 
of  the  leaves  and  the  taking  up  of  mineral  ingredients. — ^e.  w.  a. 

Earlier  observations  on  the  root  tubercles  of  Legnminosce, 
A.  Prillieux  {Compt  rend.,  Ill  (1890),  pp.  926,  927;  dbs.  in  CentraJhl. 
agr.  Chem.,  21,  p.  426). — It  is  stated  that  Woronin  in  1867  recognized  in 
the  root  tubercles  delicate  organisms,  capable  of  motion,  which  he 
regarded  as  bacteria.  The  author  himself  in  1879  studied  the  sub- 
ject and  found  that  the  organisms  in  question  might  diflfer  widely  in 
form,  and  that  the  supposed  motion  was  molecular  or  Brownian  motion. 
He  recognized  the  tubercles  as  abnormal  formations  and  found  that 
they  could  be  induced  by  artificial  inoculation. — E.  w.  A. 

Reaction  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  the  phosphates  employed  in 
agriculture,  P.  C azeneuve  and  A.  Nicolle  {Monit.  sclent.,  1892,  ser.  4, 
p.  334;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  Repert.,  p.  173). — The  authors  explain 
that  many  fertilizer  manufacturers  follow  the  practice  of  mixing  green 
vitriol  with  their  fertilizers,  especially  with  the  phosphates  of  lime. 
It  was  to  study  the  effect,  if  any,  which  this  admixture  might  have 
upon  the  solubility  and  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  that  tlie 
experiments  reported  below  were  made. 

Sulphate  of  iron  was  moistened  with  water  and  mixed  with  super- 
phosphate, citrate-soluble  precipitated  phosphate,  di-calcium  phos- 
phate, bone  phosphate,  slag,  and  rock  phosphate,  in  amounts  ranging 
j&*om  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  mixtures  were  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin 
layers  for  eight  days.  Determinations  were  made  in  each  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  soluble  in  water,  in  ammonium  citrate,  and  in  acetic  acid 
before  and  after  the  treatment  with  the  green  vitriol.  From  the 
h.         206 
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results  of  tbese  it  wjjh  evident  that  the  phosphoric  acid  iu  the  slag', 
rock  phosphate,  and  bone  was  not  materially  affected  by  the  iron  salt, 
but  that  the  wat^rsolnble  phosphoric  acid  in  the  superphosphate  was 
noticeably  diminished,  and  the  solubility  of  the  precipitated  di-calcium 
l>hosphate  increa^sed.  Thus,  while  1  gram  of  the  superphosphate  con- 
tained 0.15  gram  of  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  before  treatment, 
the  amount  was  diminished  to  0.06  and  0.02  gram,  respectively,  by  treat- 
ment with  10  and  20  per  cent  of  iron  sulphate. 

A  sample  of  di-calcium  phosphate  containing  48.46  i)er  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  all  soluble  in  ammonia  citrate,  contained  only  1.93  per  cent 
of  acid  after  being  heated  at  red  heat.  Both  the  original  and  the  in- 
cinerated phosphate  were  treat^ed  with  10  per  cent  iron  sulphate,  after 
which  the  original  contained  48.2  per  cent  and  the  incinerated  11.85 
per  cent  of  citrate-soluble  acid.  That  is,  the  iron  sulphate  did  not 
diminish  the  amount  of  reverted  a(*id  in  the  unheated  phosphate,  and 
partially  restored  the  amount  in  the  incinerated  product. 

A  sample  of  precipitated  tricalcic  phosphate  obtained  from  a  drug- 
gist, containing  originally  45.4  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  all  of  which 
was  insoluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  was  found  to  contain  29.54  per  cent 
of  reverted  acid  after  treatment  for  eight  days  with  20  per  cent  of  iron 
sulphate.  All  these  trials  were  made  with  free  access  of  air.  The 
failure  of  the  iron  sulphate  to  affect  the  tricalcic  phosphate  in  bone, 
slag,  and  rock  phosphate  as  noted  above,  the  authors  suggest  may  be 
due  to  a  peculiar  molecular  arrangement  in  the  case  of  these  materials, 
which  renders  them  resistant. 

Theoretically  this  action  of  moist  iron  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  air 
may  be  explained  by  the  change  of  iron  from  a  ferrous  to  a  ferric  salt, 
and  the  formation  from  that  of  a  citrate  soluble  phosphate  of  iron. 

The  practical  conclusions  are,  among  others,  that  in  mixing  phos- 
phate with  sulphate  of  iron  the  iron  salt  should  be  ground  alone  before 
mixing  and  not  with  the  phosphate,  otherwise  the  solubility  of  the 
phosphate  in  water  may  be  seriously  affected. — e.  w.  a. 

Experiments  on  the  value  of  different  plants  for  green  manuring, 
T.  Strebel  {Ahs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem,j  21^  pp.  235-238). — These 
experiments  were  made  in  1891  on  the  experimental  fields  at  Hohen- 
heim,  Wiirtemberg.  The  soil  was  a  heavy  loam,  on  which  rye  and  winter 
peas  had  been  grown  in  1888,  rape  manured  with  superphosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda  in  1889,  and  winter  barley  in  1889- W.  After 
the  barley  was  harvested  seventeen  different  kinds  of  leguminous  and 
other  plants  were  sown  for  green  manuring  on  17  plats,  each  contain- 
ing about  50  square  yards  separated  by  uncultivated  strips.  In  Sep- 
tember following  the  crop  on  each  plat  was  spaded  under  and  Sheriff 
wheat  drilled  on  all  the  plats.  The  yield  of  wheat  where  different  le- 
guminous plants  had  been  used  as  green  manures  (lupines,  clovers,  field 
beans,  peas,  vetch,  and  serradella)  ranged  from  14.81  to  22.37  pounds  of 
grain  per  plat,  averaging  19.62  pounds.    It  was  lowest  with  serradella 
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and  highest  with  red  clover  and  white  and  yellow  lupine.  Second  to 
the  latter  were  field  peas  and  beans,  scarlet  clover,  and  black  media. 
The  yield  with  cole  was  16  pounds,  with  white  mustard  15.6  pounds, 
and  with  3  varieties  of  buckwheat  the  average  yield  was  13  pounds  per 
plat. 

It  was  noticed  that  on  the  plats,  especially  those  with  lupines,  many 
heads  of  grain  were  backward  in  ripening.  On  examination  the  roots 
of  such  plants  were  found  to  be  covered  with  a  white  fungus.  No 
such  fungus  was  found  on  the  roots  where  non-leguminous  plants  were 
used  for  green  manure.  In  how  far  this  occurrence  was  due  to  the 
green  manuring  with  leguminous  plants  the  author  was  unable  to 
determine. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  the  object  was  to  compare  the  total 
amounts  of  nitrogen  contained  in  crops  of  dififerent  leguminous  plants, 
and  in  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  the  same  separately.  The  soil 
on  which  this  trial  was  made  had  been  in  grain  for  three  years  previous. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  manured  in  any  way  for  the  present  crop  is  not 
stated  in  the  abstract.  Tlie  seed  was  broadcasted  on  the  ditPerent 
plats.    The  results  per  square  meter  are  given  as  follows: 

2fUroge9i  in  varioua  leguminotu  crops  per  square  meter  of  laiid. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
plat. 


Kind  of  plants. 


Weight  of  water-free 
crop- 


Stems 

and 

leaves. 


Boots. 


Whole 
plant. 


Nitrogen  in— 


Stems 

and 

leaves. 


Boots. 


Whole 
plants. 


White  lupine 

Bloelapme 

Yellow  lupine 

Field  beans 

Bed  vetch 

Mixture  of  vetches 

Common  vetch 

Crimson  clover 

LatkuTU*  magellanus 

Chickling  vetch: 

German 

African 

Purple-red  vetch 

Chicklinc  vetch,  German  ... 

Large  field  benni) 

Blue  lupine  (foreign  8ee<l)  . . 
White  lupine  (foreign  seed). 

LsTffe  sand  vetch 

Sand  vetch 


OratM. 
554.17 
634.77 
325.23 
555.04 
534.47 
671. 22 
486.44 
519.80 
587. 77 

574. 81 
480.  57 
505.74 
560. 03 
756. 21 
615. 75 
632. 62 
510. 95 
418.31 


Oranu. 
78.29 
73.33 
74.70 
70.00 
51.73 
10.54 
36.74 
46.60 
64.61 

31.89 
28.64 
31.42 
35.49 
74.87 
46.17 
17.62 
7.63 
31.29 


Oram*. 
632.45 
610. 10 
400.93 
625.73 
686.38 
581.76 
623.18 
614.40 
637.58 

606.20 
609.11 
637.16 
606.42 
831.07 
66L92 
650.16 
618.68 
449.60 


Oramt. 
lL62e7 
11.3371 

9.3194 
16.2627 
16.1999 
16.6245 
15. 6174 
12.8205 
16.0845 

17.5892 
8.9356 
17.2457 
16.7060 
24.3499 
18.5341 
18.2160 
11.0876 
12.9297 


Orama. 
1.3074 
1.1761 
L3222 
1.3672 
0.6726 
0.2004 
0.5842 
0.4986 
0.6490 

0.6022 
0.2825 
0.4839 
0.5536 
1.8861 
0.0238 
0.2417 
0.1351 
0.0605 


CFfVimr. 
12.9041 
12.5122 
10.6416 
17.6199 
10.8734 
10.8849 
10. 1010 
18.3191 
10.73U 

18.0914 
9.2211 
17.7298 
16.2506 
25.7350 
19.1574 
18.458S 
11.2227 
14.6602 


According  to  these  figures  the  large  field  beans  (plat  17)  gave  the 
largest  yield  of  nitrogen  per  square  meter  of  land,  but  considering  the 
cost  of  seeding  this  crop  the  author  believes  that  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  it  does  not  exceed  the  lupines  in  value.  The  difference  in  the 
nitrogen  in  the  white  and  blue  lupines  raised  firom  native  and  from  for- 
eign seed  is  very  marked,  the  foreign  seed  yielding  over  a  third  more. 

The  author  proposes  to  continue  this  line  of  experiment  on  a  larger 
scale  another  year,  leaving  out  some  of  the  less  promising  crops. 

[The  above  figures  serve  to  show  the  extent  to  which  crops  of  certain 
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legaminous  plants  may  enrich  tlie  soil  in  nitrogen;  an<l  when  it  is 
remembered  that  under  favorable  conditions  a  part  or  the  wliole  of  this 
nitrogen  may  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere  without  material  cost, 
the  value  of  green  manuring  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  soil  with  this 
essential  and  most  expensive  plant  food  ingredients  must  be  evident. 
A  calculation  of  the  amounts  given  above  to  an  acre  of  land  gives  over 
225  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  the  amount  contained  in  a  crop  of  large  field 
beans,  about  165  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  blue  and  white  lupines  (plats 
18  and  19),  etc.  To  supply  these  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda  would  require  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of  that  mate- 
rial.]— ^E.  W.  A. 

Rape  culture,  T.  Shaw  and  C.  A.  Zavitx  {Ontario  College  8ta.  Bui. 
^o.  74 J  June  i,  189JS,  pp,  8), — ^General  statement  regarding  the  culture 
and  uses  of  rape,  and  brief  notes  on  experiments  at  the  station  in  the 
culture  of  this  plant  and  in  its  use  as  a  feeding  stuff  for  lambs.  Bape 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  Ontario  and  quite  generally  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  In  the  experience  of  the  station  flat  cultivation  in  drills 
has  given  good  results,  nitrate  of  soda  being  the  most  effective  fertilizer. 
The  application  of  salt  has  also  been  decidedly  beneficial.  Among  other 
conclusions  reached  are  the  following: 

(1)  Rape  IB  especially  valuable  as  a  pasture  for  fattening  sheep  and  lambs^  owing 
to  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  grows  and  to  its  high  feeding  value. 

(2)  It  is  an  excellent  food  when  preparing  lambs  for  winter  fattening. 

(3)  One  acre  of  rape  grown  in  drills  immediately  after  a  crop  of  rye  cut  as  a 
green  food  will  pasture  from  10  to  16  lambs  for  from  two  to  two  and  one  half  months, 
and  that  when  grown  as  the  sole  crop  of  the  season  under  favorable  conditions  it 
will  sustain  a  much  larger  number. 

(4)  Ordinary  grade  lambs  when  pastured  on  rape,  without  any  other  food  sup- 
plement, will  make  an  average  gain  of  10  pounds  per  month. 

(5)  Rape  is  admirably  adapted  for  growing  as  a  catch  crop  to  be  fed  off  or  plowed 
nnder  as  a  green  manure. 

(6)  Rape  as  a  cleaning  crop  is  probably  without  a  rival  in.  our  present  system  of 
agriculture. 

(7)  Much  care  and  prudence  must  be  exercised  in  pasturing  animals  on  rape  or 
serious  losses  may  follow. 

(8)  Rape  is  not  au  exhaustive  crop  on  the  soil  when  pastured  off,  as  what  has  been 
taken  from  the  cultivable  area  is  returned  to  it  and  something  in  addition. 

A.  C.  T. 

Consiimptioii  and  production  of  material  by  the  sugar  beet  in 
the  second  year  of  growth,  Strohmer,  Brien,  and  Stift  {Oesterr. 
ZeiUfch.  Zucherind.,  1892, p.  244;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.j  1892,  Repert,  p.  198).— 
The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the  authors  from  a  long  series  of 
exx)eriments:  The  production  of  new  material  by  the  sugar  beet  in  the 
second  year  is  so  extensive  that  the  reserve  materials  stored  in  the  root 
are  insuflficieiit,  and  consequently  the  beet  should  be  set  out  in  a  rich 
or  well-manured  soil.  In  this  growth  the  phosphoric  acid  is  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  formation  of  leaves  and  stems,  and  the  nitrogen  in  seed 
production.    The  consumption  of  potash  is  quite  uniform  throughout 
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the  period  of  growtli,  although  at  the  time  of  seed  formation  a  sliglit 
increase  was  noticed  in  the  case  of  some  varieties. — E.  w.  A. 

Fractional  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  winter  wheat,  Y. 
LiEBENBEKG  (Mitt,  Ver.  zur  Ford,  landw.  Verstichswesefis  in  Oesterreick^ 
lH9i,  Heft  6;  ahs.  in  Centralbl,  agr.  Chem.,  21^  pp.  226-228).— In  con- 
tinuation of  similar  experiments  the  previous  year,  experiments  were 
made  on  three  diflferent  farms  to  study  the  effect  of  applying  given 
amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda  all  at  one  time  in  the  fall,  and  half  in  the  fall 
and  half  the  following  spring,  either  in  April  or  May.  The  results  con- 
firmed those  of  the  previous  year.  Fractional  application  of  the  nitrate 
increased  the  yield  over  the  single  application,  and  the  result  was 
noticeably  in  favor  of  making  the  spring  application  in  April,  rather 
than  in  May.  The  inference  is  that  for  winter  wheat  a  fractional  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  soda  is  preferable,  and  that  the  spring  dressing 
should  be  made  as  early  as  practicable. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Experiments  with  cereals  at  the  School  of  Practical  Agricnl- 
tnre  and  Irrigation  at  Avignon,  France,  M.  Allieb  {Bui.  de  Min, 
de  VAgr.y  No.  i,  Jan.,  1892,  pp.  15-21). — ^These  were  with  wheat  and  oats, 
and  were  a  continuation  of  experiments  begun  in  1890. 

The  soil  on  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  was  an  alluvium 
of  the  Kiver  Duance,  with  an  extremely  permeable  subsoil  which  re- 
ceived a  constant  infiltration  of  the  river  water.  The  arable  surface 
soil,  extending  to  a  depth  of  from  15  to  45  inches,  was  underlaid  by  a 
layer  of  sand  mixed  with  gravel  to  a  depth  of  more  than  50  feet.  Both 
chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  7.9  inches 
are  given.  It  appears  from  these  that  the  soil,  which  was  decidedly 
calcareous,  was  rich  in  magnesia  and  poor  in  phosphoric  acid.  Its 
potash  content  was  adequate  for  the  culture  of  cereals. 

Wheat — In  1890  1  variety  of  wheat,  Richelle  Blanche  de  Naples, 
was  cultivated,  giving  a  yield  of  39.5  bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  In 
1891  this  variety  was  again  cultivated,  but  in  three  different  ways. 
One  part  of  the  field  which  had  been  seeded  in  the  latter  part  of  Ko- 
vember,  1890,  was  not  irrigated ;  the  second  part,  seeded  in  the  fall,  in 
plats  with  raised  borders  arranged  for  irrigation  by  submersion,  was 
irrigated  three  times  during  April  and  May;  the  third  part,  seeded  in 
March,  1891,  was  also  irrigated  three  times. 

Comparative  tests  were  also  made  with  2  other  varieties,  Saissette 
de  Provence  and  Eimpau  wheat,  both  seeded  in  November,  1890.  The 
first  was  irrigated  in  the  spring,  the  second  received  no  irrigation.  At 
time  of  seeding  superphosphate  (14  per  cent  soluble  phosphoric  acid), 
phosphatic  slag,  and  sulphate  of  potash  were  haiTOwed  in  on  all  the 
plats  in  amounts  furnishing  78.3  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  (two  thirds 
soluble)  and  39.2  pounds  of  potash  per  acre.  In  the  spring  nitrate  of 
soda  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing  to  the  young  wheat,  in 
an  amount  furnishing  27.6  pounds  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  acre.  The 
Biclielle,  planted  in  autumn,  not  irrigated,  ripened  June  29  to  July  5; 
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the  Eimpau  wheat,  July  7  5  Eichelle,  planted  iii  autuinn,  iiTigated, 
July  8  and  9;  Saissette,  planted  in  autumn,  irrigated,  July  9;  EichcUe, 
planted  in  spring,  July  16.  The  cost  per  acre  for  seeds,  fertilizers,  labor, 
general  expenses,  and  rent  of  land  was  $51.49.  To  this  should  be  added 
$2.15  as  the  cost  of  irrigation  in  the  cases  in  which  the  latter  was 
resorted  to.  The  results  of  the  experiment  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Varieties. 


Kichelle,  seeded  in  the  spring, 
irrigated 

Richeile,  seeded  in  antamnf  not 
irrisated 

Kichelle,  seeded  in  autumn,  Ir- 
rigated  

Kimpan,  seeded  in  antumn,  not 
irrigated 

Saissette,  seeded  in  autumn,  ir- 
rigated  


Yield  per  acre. 


Grain. 


Bush- 
els. 


27.07 
35.00 
47.34 
47.27 
46.76 


Poiinds. 


1,609.3 
2, 173. 5 
2,941.1 
2,842.9 
2,903.6 


straw. 


Pounds. 


6, 527. 6 
5,687.6 
6,520.4 
7,163.3 
9, 818. 6 


Financial  results  per  acre. 


Value  of— 


Grain. 


$36.05 
49.62 
67.15 
64.68 
66.29 


straw. 


Total 
yield. 


$16.87  $53.8 


14.93 
16.65 
18.49 
25.38 


64.55 
84.00 
83.39 
91.67 


Cost 
of  pro- 
d  ac- 
tion 


$53.65 
51.49 
53.65 
51.49 
53.65 


Net 
re- 
turn. 


$0.17 
13.06 
30. 35 
31.90 
38.02 


Cost 
of 

grain 
per 

bush- 
el. 


$1.36 
1.04 
0.78 
0.70 
0.61 


Although  the  wheat  suffered  somewhat  from  the  unfavorable  season 
the  results  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  under  the.  conditions  of 
these  experiments  the  culture  of  wheat  in  the  region  of  Avignon  will 
proye  profitable,  especially  if  irrigation  be  practiced. 

Oats. — In  1890  California  Prolific  oats  were  grown,  giving  a  yield  ot 
57.8  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  with  a  net  return  of  $17.07.  In  1891  this 
variety  was  grown  with  three  others — Black  Brie  oats,  Red-Capped  oats, 
and  Yellow  Saline  oats.  All  of  the  plats  received  the  same  fertilizer,  in  an 
amount  furnishing  total  nitrogen  23.1  pounds,  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
100.6  pounds,  and  potash  28.5  pounds  per  acre.  The  cost  of  production 
was  $38.81  per  acre.  The  returns  per  acre  for  the  different  varieties 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Varieties. 


California  Prolific 

Black  Brie 

KedCftpped 

YellowSiaine 


Yield  per  acre. 


Grain. 


Bosh- 
elB. 


63.38 
47.30 
44.77 
29.44 


Pounds. 


2, 311. 8 

1. 762. 0 
1,529.0 

1. 005. 1 


Straw. 


Pounds. 


5, 784. 0 
5,409.1 
3,213.4 
2,294.0 


rinanclal  results  per  acre. 


Value  of— 


Grain. 


$34.85 
26. 56 
23.05 
15.15 


Straw. 


$14.05 
13.98 
8.31 
5.93 


Total 
yield. 


Cost 
of  pro- 
duc- 
tion. 


$49. 80  ,$38. 81 
40.54  I  38.81 
31. 36  38.  81 
31.08  ,  :i8.81 


Returns. 


Pro- 
fit. 


$9.99 
1.73 


Loss. 


$7.45 
17.73 


Cost 

per 

bushel 

of 
grain. 


$0.38 
0.53 
0.68 
1.12 


The  California  Prolific  is  the  only  variety  which  gave  a  satisfactory 
return.  As  a  whole  the  results  Jire  very  unfavorable  as  compared  with 
those  with  wheat. — w.  H.  b. 

Detection  of  castor-oil  seed  and  of  croton  seed  in  feeding  stnffs, 
J.  W.  Lbathee  {Analyst^  1892,  pp.  i^i-i^7).— The  poisonous  character 
of  tUe  seed  of  th^  castor-oil  plant  {Eiclnm  communis)  and  of  croton 
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(^Croton  tiglium)  is  referred  to  and  the  statement  made  that  "a  small 
admixture  of  considerably  less  than  1  per  cent  of  either  of  these  seeds 
when  present  in  a  cattle  food  is  sufficient  to  caose  harm  and  even 
death.^  The  method  generally  employed  by  the  author  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  testa  of  seeds  in  food  is  to  digest  a  portion  of  the  material 
with  1  to  2  per  cent  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  for  half  an  hour,  de- 
cant the  acid  liquid,  and  wash  the  material  several  times  by  decanta- 
tion;  and  then  to  digest  the  residue  with  equally  dilute  sodium  or  po- 
tassium hydrochlorate  and  wash  by  decantation.  Treated  in  this  way, 
the  testsB  of  the  seeds  commonly  found  in  feeding  stuffs,  as  well  as  the 
impurities,  are  rendered  sufficiently  transparent  to  be  recognized  un- 
der the  microscope.  In  the  case  of  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  and  cro- 
ton  plants  the  method  is  not  reliable,  since  "  it  requires  probably  three 
or  four  seeds  or  less  per  pound  to  cause  serious  Ulness  or  death  to 
stock.^' 

Trials  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  and  of  dilute  acid  and 
alkali  followed  by  sodium  hypochlorite,  for  bleaching  the  seeds  gave 
negative  results,  the  seeds  remaining  entirely  unbleached.  Free 
chlorine  gradually  bleaches  both  castor  and  croton  seed,  the  time 
required  being  from  three  to  four  days.  The  resistance  of  these  seeds 
to  the  action  of  acid,  alkali,  and  bleaching  powder  furnish  a  means  for 
their  recognition,  for  while  the  seeds  of  other  plants  were  bleached  by 
this  treatment  the  castor  and  croton  seed  remained  black. 

Trials  of  the  method  on  mixtures  of  castor  and  croton  seed  with 
undecorticated  cotton  cake  indicated  it  to  be  not  only  qualitative,  but 
also  quantitative.  In  four  out  of  five  experiments  made,  the  greater 
part  of  the  seed  testae  wliich  were  put  into  the  cotton-seed  cake  wjis 
recovered.  In  the  fifth  case  the  croton  seed  was  moldy,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  partly  bleached  by  the  action  of  sodium  hypochlorite. 
Tests  of  moldy  castor  beans  bore  out  this  supposition. 

The  following  is  the  method  proposed:  One  pound  of  the  feeding 
stuff  to  be  tested  is  boiled  for  an  hour  each  with  dilute  hydrochloi-ic 
acid  and  with  dilute  alkali  to  remove  the  starchy  albuminoids  and  fatt>' 
substances,  washing  thoroughly  after  each  digestion.  From  one  half 
to  1  pound  of  bleaching  powder  is  then  added  and  sufficient  water  to 
prevent  the  temperature  from  rising  (3  or  4  liters).  The  mixture  is 
stirred  occasionally  and  left  to  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  the 
water  is  poured  off  and  the  residue  washed  several  times  by  decanta- 
tion, after  which  the  residue  is  picked  over  by  hand,  separating  the 
bleached  from  the  unbleached  pieces.  This  is  done  most  readily  by 
spreading  small  quantities  on  the  bottom  of  a  flat  porcelain  dish  about 
half  full  of  water.  After  the  unbleached  pieces  have  been  separated 
they  are  readily  examined,  and  anything  other  than  castor  or  croton 
seed  removed. 

I  may  mention  here  that  in  a  poand  of  bleaching  powder  a  number  of  bit<8  of  coal 
or  stone  may  be  found,  and  further,  in  the  rase  of  cotton  Rced,  the  hilum  does  not 
always  bleach  so  readily  as  the  other  portions,  so  that  these  would  likewise  be 
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separated  with  any  castor  or  croton  seed.  •  •  *  There  is  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  hilum,  for  the  pieces  are  round  and  have  no  sharp  edges;  moreover 
they  are  marked  by  a  series  of  rings  alternating  gray  and  black  on  the  surface. 

The  testse  of  the  castor  and  croton  seed  are  described  as  extremely 
brittle.  Those  of  the  castor  seed  are  from  0.25  to  0.3  mm.  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  the  croton  seed  from  0.2  to  0.25  mm.  The  former  are  said 
to  have  a  much  smoother  and  more  shiny  exterior  than  the  croton  seed 
after  passing  through  the  bleaching  process.  Viewed  transversely,  the 
structure  of  the  two  is  very  similar,  each  being  made  up  of  closely 
pa.cked  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  same  thickness.  On  the  outermost 
edge  of  sections  of  croton  seed  testae  a  distinct  thickening  of  each  of 
the  bundles  of  fibers  was  noticed,  while  this  was  not  observed  in  the 
sections  of  castor  seed  test®.  With  a  low  power  objective  with 
reflected  light  a  peculiar  curvature  of  the  bundles  of  fibers  on  the  inner 
edge  is  readily  seen.    This  is  common  to  both  of  the  seeds. — w,  h.  b. 

Relation  of  the  cream  content  to  the  fat  content  of  milk,  W. 
Thornee  {Ghem.  Ztg.,  1893,  pp.  757,  758). — Some  thirty  tests  were  made 
in  which  the  volume  i)er  cent  of  cream  was  determined  by  the  creamome- 
ter  and  by  whirling  in  a  centrifugal  machine.  In  the  latter  case  the  milk 
was  (1)  whirled  at69o  F.,  (2)  heated  to  176o  F.  before  whirling,  and  (3) 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  milk  was  placed  in  tubes 
and  the  centrifuge  run  for  ten  minutes  at  a  velocity  of  3,000  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  percentage  of  fat  was  determined  in  each  sample  of 
milk.  The  most  uniform  results  were  obtained  by  diluting  the  milk 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Making  allowance  for  the  water  added 
the  volume  per  cent  of  cream  by  this  method  was  practically  twice  the 
I>er  cent  of  butter  fat.  The  variations  from  this  were  all  within  0.2  i)er 
cent  except  in  three  cases,  where  they  amounted  to  from  0.4  to  0.5  per 
cent.  The  author  is  unable  to  suggest  any  reason  for  these  larger  varia- 
tions. He  hoped  to  secure  a  simple  and  rapid  means  of  determining  the 
approximate  amount  of  fat  in  milk. — E.  w.  A. 

The  acids  of  bntter,  E.  Koefoed  (Bui.  de  Acad.  H  Royale  Danoise, 
1891 ;  abs.  in  Analyst  1892,  pp.  130-133). — ^The  butter  examined  con- 
tained 91.5  per  cent  of  fatty  acids  of  the  following  percentage  compo- 
sition: 

Oleic  acid ^ 

Acid  of  the  formula  CisHgaO^ i  34. 0 

Acid  of  the  formula  C-^HmOs  ( f ) J 

Stearic  acid 2. 0 

Pahnitic  acid 28. 0 

Myristic  acid 22. 0 

Lauiic  acid 8. 0 

Capric  acid 2. 0 

Caprylic  acid 0. 5 

Caproic  acid 2.0 

Butyric  acid 1.6 

100.0 
E.  W.  A. 
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Impurities  in  the  Wtirzburg  market  milk  and  the  source  of  the 
bacteria  in  milk,  L.  Schulz  {Arch.  Hygiene^  14  (1893),  pp.  260-271). — 
The  author  determined  the  amount  of  sediment  in  a  number  of  samples 
of  milk  and  studied  the  origin  of  the  bacteria  in  milk.  Jn  these  latter 
studies  the  first  and  last  portions  of  a  milking  of  a  cow  and  a  goat  were 
compared  as  to  their  bacteria  content.  The  teats  and  udder  of  the 
animal  and  the  hands  of  the  milker  were  thoroughly  washed  with  water 
and  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution  previous  to  milking.  About  200 
c.  c.  of  the  milk  drawn  first  and  of  the  strippings  were  each  caught  in 
sterilized  flasks;  the  latter  were  closed  with  plugs  of  cotton,  immedi- 
ately placed  on  ice,  and  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  testing  by  means  of 
plate  cultures. 

The  following  results  show  the  average  number  of  germs  per  1  c.  c. 

of  milk: 

row's  milk    1  First  portion 55,566 

cows  mine    ^  Last  portion sterile. 

Goat'smilk  5Fi"tporUon 50,836 

\  Last  portion sterile. 

In  a  second  series  of  tests  no  sublimate  solution  was  used  for  wash- 
ing, but  water  was  used  freely.  The  average  number  of  germs  per  1  c, 
c.  of  milk  were; 

(  Firstportion 97,240 

Cow's  milk   <  Last  portion 500 

(  Middle  portion 2, 590 

Goat's  milk  p'irst  portion 78,718 

ijoatsmuK  ^  Last  portion 665 

The  author  believes  the  following  conclusions  to  be  warranted: 
The  enormous  germ  content  of  milk  is  not,  as  was  previously  sup- 
posed, due  entirely  to  lack  of  cleanliness,  but  is  partially  accounted  for 
by  germs  working  up  into  the  opening  in  the  end  of  the  teat,  where 
under  the  favorable  temperature  they  increase  rapidly  between  the 
milkings,  growing  upon  the  traces  of  milk  adhering  to  the  outlet.  They 
are  largely  washed  out  in  the  first  portion  of  milk  drawn,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  higher  germ  content  of  this  portion.  As  the  milking 
progresses  the  number  of  organisms  in  the  milk  naturally  decreases, 
until  the  strippings  may  be  sterile,  as  was  found  in  the  first  tests  made, 
though  this  is  not  believed  to  be  the  rule. — e.  w.  a. 

Method  of  examining  milk  for  tabercnlosis  bacilli,  W.  Thobner 
(Chem.  Ztg.y  1892,  pp.791, 792).— The  method  recently  proposed  by  Ilke- 
witsch*  is  first  described.  This  in  substance  is  as  follows :  The  casein 
in  20  c.  c.  of  milk  is  coagulated  with  citric  acid,  and  after  filtering  off 
the  liquid  portion  is  dissolved  in  water  containing  sodium  phosphate. 
Any  butter  fat  present  is  separated  by  shaking  with  6  c.  c.  of  an 
aqueous  ether  solution,  and  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  fat-free  liqui<l 
until  the  first  signs  of  coagulation  appear,  when  the  mixture  is  placwl 
in  a  copper  test  tube  and  whirled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  centrif- 
ugal machine  at  the  rate  of  3,600  revolutions  per  minute.  The  test 
tube  is  tapered  at  the  bottom  and  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  tube,  which 

•  Jllinchener  med.  Wochenschr.,  1893, 
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can  be  closed.  The  sediment  of  the  milk  and  the  bacilli  collect  here  in 
the  whirling,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  is  closed  and  the  liquid 
poured  off.  The  sediment  is  then  placed  on  microscopic  slides  and 
examined  under  the  microscope  for  tuberculosis  bacilli.  Dkewitsch 
claims  that  the  method  admits  of  detecting  bacilli  in  cases  where  inoc- 
ulation of  animals  is  without  effect. 

Without  questioning  the  merits  of  the  above  method,  the  author  sub- 
mits his  own  in  the  belief  that  it  is  simpler  and  equally  reliable.  In 
this  case  20  c.  c.  of  milk  in  a  glass  test  tube  of  about  50  c.  c.  capacity 
are  mixed  with  1  c.cof  50  per  cent  potash  solution  (less  advantageously 
with  2  c.  c.  concentrated  ammonium  hydrsite),  and  heated  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  in  a  boiling  water  bath  until  the  solution  turns  yellowish- 
brown.  The  fat  is  thus  sapomfied  and  the  casein  and  albumin  rendered 
soluble  in  acids.  Twenty  c.  c.  acetic  acid  is  added,  the  solution  shaken, 
beated  again  in  a  water  bath  for  about  three  minutes,  transferred  to  a 
strong  glass  tube,  and  treated  centrifugaUy  for  ten  minutes.  The  liquid 
is  then  poured  off,  and  the  sediment  washed  by  shaking  with  30  c.  c.  of 
hot  water  and  again  whirling.  This  wavshing  is  said  to  be  essential. 
In  the  second  whirling  the  same  tube  maybe  used  as  in  the  first,  or  one 
drawn  out  at  the  bottom  to  a  narrow  tube.  The  liquid  is  poured  off, 
and  the  sediment  placed  on  microscopic  slides,  colored  first  with  fuch- 
sin  and  then  with  methylene  blue  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and 
examined  under  the  microscope. 

A  number  of  trials  of  the  method  on  milk  which  had  been  inoculated 
with  tuberculosis  bacilli  showed  it  to  be  easily  manipulated,  rapid,  and 
reliable,  the  bacilli  being  readily  detected  in  each  case. — e.  w.  a. 

On  margarin,  Wollenstbin  (Chem.  Ztg.y  1893,  pp.  883,  884).— The 
author  reports  observations  on  sixteen  samples  of  margarin  from  Ameri- 
can and  European  sources.    The  results  of  these  follow: 

Analyses  of  margaHn. 


MelUng 
point. 

Melting 
point 

of  fatty 
acids. 

Harden- 
ing point 
of  fatty 
acids. 

Acid  number. 

Iodine 
equiva- 
lent. 

Saponifi- 
cation 

equiva- 
lent of 
fatty 
acids. 

Sample. 

Before 
drying. 

After 
drying. 

AMERICAN. 

J^            

DegreeiO. 
26.00 
17.30 
25.00 
27.00 
25.00 
25.50 

25.00 
26.00 
23.25 
26.50 
25. 25 
24.00 
25.50 
25.50 
24.75 
23.00 

DegreuO. 
45.00 
43.70 
44.00 
44.20 
43.80 
44.50 

42.00 
43.00 
42.00 
44.00 
43.50 
4:t.  80 
43.50 
44.26 
43.70 
43.70 

42.50 
41.00 
42.40 
41.50 
42.00 
42.00 

41.50 
41.00 
40.00 
41.70 
42.00 
41.25 
41.75 
42.00 
42.20 
42.20 

1.26 
0.85 
0.56 
0.90 
0.70 
0.85 

1.35 
0.85 
1.56 
0.85 
1.42 
1.28 
1.28 
1.35 
1.30 
1.40 

1.55 
1.22 
1.00 
1.29 
1.04 
1.20 

1.60 
1.01 
1.83 
1.24 
1.74 
1.69 
1.62 
1.58 
1.50 
1.66 

44.3 
47.0 
43.8 
44.3 
45.0 
44.6 

45.8 
47.2 
47.6 
45.5 
44.1 
46.5 
45.1 
44.0 
44.4 
44.2 

205.7 

B    

201.8 

c 

204.8 

1)     

205.3 

IS    

205.8 

F 

206.4 

AU8THIAN. 

G 

206.0 

H 

205.7 

1* 

206.4 

,T 

205.4 

K         

204.9 

M 

205.5 

X 

205. 8 

o 

206.5 

p* 

206.8 

Q 

205.6 

6241— No.  2 8 
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The  determinations  of  melting  point  were  made  as  follows:  The  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  of  the  Pohl  apparatus  was  dipped  into  melted 
margarin,  cooled  to  13°  C,  and  then  heated  until  the  fat  commenced 
to  run  oft*.  The  true  melting  point  is  obtained  by  cooling  to  0"  C, 
allowing  to  remain  for  a  day,  and  then  heating  until  the  fat  begins  to 
melt.  By  this  method  the  melting  point  is  always  above  30°  C,  but  for 
purposes  of  comparison  the  first  method  is  said  to  give  equally  good 
results  and  to  require  less  time.  Any  tendency  toward  crystallization, 
an  important  factor  in  the  examination  of  margarins,  is  more  8harx)Iy 
brought  out  by  the  first  than  by  the  second  method. 

The  point  of  crystallization  found  by  the  author  is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  observed  by  others  and  the  iodine  number  somewhat  lower 
(44  to  47  as  compared  with  50  to  55).  He  suggests  that  this  may  be 
due  to  other  observers  having  used  artificial  butter  instead  of  pure 
margarin. 

The  acid  equivalent  was  determined  before  and  after  drying  to  7(P 
0.  The  results  agree  with  those  of  previous  observations  in  indicating 
that  the  acid  equivalent  suid  the  degree  of  rancidity  bear  no  causal 
relation  to  each  other,  for  samples  were  found  which  before  drying 
showed  1.4  and  were  of  good  taste,  and  others  which  showed  1  after 
drying  and  were  rancid.  He  believes  that  the  water  is  a  potent  factor 
in  bringing  about  change,  acting  both  as  oxidizer  and  ozonizer.  The 
natural  coloring  matter  of  margarin  oxidizes  and  imparts  an  unpleas- 
ant taste  to  the  fat;  the  neutral  fat  combines  chemically  with  water 
and  partially  decomposes  to  glycerin  and  fatty  acid.  These  are  only 
some  of  the  actions  by  which  natural  fats  are  decomposed.  Thoroughly 
dried  margarin  oxidizes,  although  not  as  easily.  The  natural  coloring 
matter  of  margarin  is  a  very  easily  oxidizable  body.  To  bleach  it 
requires  about  one  fortieth  i)er  cent  pennanganate  solution.  In  the 
process  of  thoroughly  bleaching,  margarin  dried  at  70°  C.  increases 
slightly  in  weight  by  absorption  of  oxygen. 

These  matters  bear  upon  the  Welmans  reaction  with  phosphomolybdic 
acid.  Eancid  margarin  from  which  the  natural  ^  color  is  partially  or 
wholly  bleached  out  fails  to  give  the  reaction,  indicating  that  the  oxi- 
dizable coloring  matter  is  the  cause  of  the  reaxition.  The  reagent  is 
recommended  for  recognizing  oxidizable  bodies  in  fats  and  for  recog- 
nizing cotton-seed  oil  in  Lird,  but  the  author  contends  that  it  is  not  a 
general  reagent  for  the  detection  of  vegetable  oils  in  animal  fats. 

The  approximate  composition  of  the  fat  in  diiierent  samx)le8  of  mar- 
garin is  calculated  as  follows: 
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Appi*oximaie  composition  of  margarin  fat. 


Triolein. 


Tripal- 
initin. 


Triatea- 
riu. 


Relation 

ofpalmi- 

tin    to 

Mtearin. 


B. 
C. 
D. 
K. 
F. 


H. 
I' 
J  . 
K. 
M. 
N. 
O  . 
P* 


Percent. 
51.4 
54.5 
50.8 
51.3 
52.  2 
51.7 

53.1 
54.8 
55.2 
52.8 
51.1 
53.9 
52.1 
51.1 
51.5 
61.2 


Percent. 
34.6 
15.6 
30.2 
32.7 
35.1 
38.0 

36,1 
34.6 
38.0 
33.2 
30.7 
33.7 
35.1 
33.7 
40.0 
33.7 


Per  cent. 
14.0 
39.9 
19.0 
16.0 
12.7 
10.3 

10.8 
10.6 

6.8 
14.0 
18.2 
12.4 
12.8 
15.2 

8.5 
15.1 


100:  40.5 
100:255.7 

100:  02. 0 

100:  48.9 

100:  30.2 

100:  27.1 

100:  29.9 

100:  30.6 

IdO:  17.9 

100:  42.2 

100:  59.3 

100:  36.8 

100:  36.5 

100:  45.1 

100:  21.2 

lOU:  44.8 


♦Second  quality. 

Sample  B  is  regarded  as  an  abnormal  margarin. — E.  w.  A. 

Contribntion  to  the  study  of  the  growth  of  the  vine,  L.  Koos 
and  E.  Thomas  {Ann.  Agron.^  18,  iVo.  5,  May,  1892,  pp.  J238-J260), —Tha 
authors  determined,  at  regular  intervals  of  two  weeks,  from  May  15  to 
September  20,  the  proportion  of  dry  matter,  nitrogen,  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  sugar,  and  acid  in  the  year's  gi'owth  (berries,  leaves,  and 
vine)  of  a  vine  of  the  Aramon  variety.  The  vineyard  from  wliich  the 
vine  for  examination  was  chosen  was  located  on  a  clay  lime  soil.  It 
had  been  planted  in  1884  and  grafted  with  Aramon  in  1886.  The  vine 
selected  had  been  manured  with  farm  manure  in  1890.  For  each  analy- 
sis a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  was  taken  from  the  new  growth  in 
different  parts  of  the  vine,  and  the  berries,  leaves,  and  stems  were 
separated  from  each  other.  The  methods  of  sampling  and  analysis  are 
given  in  detail.  The  sugar  was  determined  before  and  after  inversion. 
The  presence  of  crystallizable  sugar  was  also  determined.  The  results 
are  given  as  follows : 


CompoHiion  (fresh  material)  of  the  vine  at  different 

8tag 

es  of  growth. 

Stage  of  growth. 

Dry  matter. 

Nitrogen. 

Ash. 

PoUsh. 

Date. 

^ 

i 

^ 

4» 

i 

. 

^ 

• 

1 

/*.  et. 

. 

4J 

t\  . 

P.ct. 

1 

p.ct. 

P.ct 

Pet. 

J 

P.ct 

1 

Pet. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Leav 
Stem 

1891. 

p.ct. 

1 
Pet.  P.ct 

May  17 

Bunche-8  formed,  but  very 

small 

14.2721.8513.20 

0.49  0.74 

0.21 

1.29   1.58 

1.12 

0.47 

0.33   0.37 

May  31 

Berries  more  distinct 

15.15  23.03  17.45 

0.52  0.94,  0.31 

1.32.  1.82 

1.18i  0.43 

0.44   0.38 

Jane  14 

2  or  3  days  before  flowering . 
Flowering  past 

16.50  22.25  27.68 

0.49   O.74I  0.36 

1.17;  1.62 

1.00   0.30 

0.38   0.:J5 

June  28 

14.3126.10  23.27   0.31   0.67 

0.23 

.91 

2.40 

1.281  0.35 

0.52  0.45 

July  12 

Berries  the  size  of  an  ordi- 

1         1 

1 

nary  pea 

8.82  30.30  27.10 

0. 26  0.  78 

0.27 

0.38 

2.51 

1.34 

0.15 

0.  38   0. 42 

July  26 

Berries  very  rich  in  juice 

1      J 

1 

(60  per  cent) 

9. 87  29.  78 .30. 92 

0.21 

0.65   0.24 

0.46 

2.67 

1.47 

0.16 

0.42   0.44 

Ang.    9 

B<»rrie8  translnoid,  seeds 

1          1 

1 

visible 

9. 47  31. 25  28. 65 

0.16 

0.52 

0.23 

0.37 

3.45 

1.55 

0.16 

0.33   0.42 

Aag.  23 

Bunches     beginning     to 
ripen,  berries  purple 

1 

10.52 

33. 30  30. 60 

0.11 

0.60   0.20 

0.40 

3.66 

l.KJ 

0.16 

0.31   0.25 

Sept.    6 

As  above,  but  colordw per.  15. 15  36. 80  4:1. 86 

0.11 

0.56   0.22 

0.47   3.68;  1.73 

0.22 

0.20   0.39 

Sept.  20    Littlccliaugeinappcaniuce  16. 20  37. 00  43. 80 

0.09 

0.501  0.20 

0. 38|  4. 58   1. 82 

0. 161  0. 271  0. 18 
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Composition  (Jresh  material)  of  the  vine  at  different  etagea  of  growth. 


Date. 


1891. 
May  17 

May  31 
June  14 
June  2S 
July   12 

July  26 

Aug.    9 

Aug.  23 

Sept.  6 
Sept.  20 


Stage  of  growth. 


Bunches  formed,  but  very 
small 

Berries  more  distinct 

2or3da^'sbcforo  liowering. 

Flowering  past 

BeiTies  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary pea 

Berries  very  rich  in  juice 
(60  per  cent) 

Berrios  transhicid,  seeds 
visible 

Buncties  beginning  to 
ripen,  berries  purine 

As  above,  but  color  deeper. 

Little  change  in  appearance, 


Phosphoric 
acid. 


Sugar  or  glucose. 


Fruit. 


P.ct.P.cL 


P.eLP.et 

0.  u\  0. 22 

0. 17i  0. 21 

0. 12  0. 15  trace  0. 66 

0. 09  0. 14|  0. 06i  0. 48 


0. 06  trace 
0. 08  trace 


Leaves. 


P.  ct.  P.  et. 
traco  trace 


0.04 
0.04 
0.03 
0.03 


O.lll  0.06  0.42 


0.12 
0.13 
0.12 


0.04   0.12    

0.03'  0.04   0.071 


0.08  0.68 
0.09,   (') 


0.06' 

0.07' 


0. 

0.74 

0.63 

0.74 

0.72 

LOl 

4.77 
7.27 
9.15 


0.65 
1.10 
1.35 

L25 

1.56 


Stems. 


Acidity  as  sul- 
phuric add. 


P.et.P.et.P.et.P.et. 


1.65 
L35 
1.68 
L27 


1. 
L46 


0. 50  trace  trace 
1.00  0.60 
1.45   1.10 
L25 


LOO 

L35'  Ll-J 
L35   L19 


1.63 

2.01 

1.80 


L35 

L50 

LIO 

L14 

1. 

0.40 


P.et.P.eL 


121  0.48 

Oil  ass 


2.00 


L84  0.63'  0.17 
76  0.20 
39  0.16 
4»|  0. 15 


L57 
0.70 
0.56 


40   0.10 
58   0.12 


*  After  August  9  the  results  before  and  after  inversion  were  practically  the  same. 

The  tabulated  data  show  that  the  phosphoric  acid  decreased  from  the 
time  of  flowering  to  maturity  in  the  leaves  and  berries.  It  remained 
very  constant  in  the  stems  except  at  the  period  just  before  blooming 
(June  14),  when  only  traces  were  found.  It  is  suggested  that  this  may 
be  the  result  of  an  error  in  analysis.  The  dry  matter  increased  steadily 
in  the  leaves  and  stems.  In  the  fruit  it  remained  stationary  at  between 
14  and  16  per  c«nt  until  the  berries  began  to  form,  when  it  decreased  to 
8.82  per  cent.  It  remained  between  8  and  10  per  cent  for  several  weeks 
and  then  increased  to  16.2  per  cent  by  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the 
berries.  The  acid  in  all  three  organs  was  less  at  maturity  than  at  the 
beginning  of  growth.  For  the  leaves  and  twigs  the  decrease  was  quite 
regular,  but  this  was  not  true  for  the  vines.  In  these  the  amount  of 
acid  increased  ST/Cadily  until  it  was  larger  than  in  the  other  organs  and 
then  decreased  as  maturity  advanced,  until  it  was  less  than  that  in  the 
leaves.  At  the  stage  when  the  berries  began  to  mature  there  was  a 
striking  coincidence  between  the  increase  of  sugar  and  the  decrease 
of  acid  in  the  fniit.  During  the  first  ten  or  twelve  weeks  the  per  cent 
of  sugar  was  less  in  the  berries  than  in  the  other  organs.  As  maturity 
approached  the  sugar  in  the  fruit  increased  rapidly,  but  in  the  leaves 
and  stem  varied  only  within  narrow  limits  throughout  the  season.  At 
the  beginning  of  growth  the  Fehling  solution  gave  a  very  distinct  re- 
ac!tion  with  the  leaves  and  stems,  while  with  the  fruit  it  gave]a  scarcely 
visible  precipitation.  The  authors  found  a  crystallizable  sugar  in  all 
three  organs.  This,  as  regards  the  fruit,  is  contrary  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Petit.^ 

The  origin  of  the  sugars  is  disciLssed  at  length.  Three  theories  have 
been  advanced,  (1)  generation  from  tannin,  (2)  transformation  of  staix^h, 
and  (3)  transformation  of  acids.    The  first  of  these  theories  has  been 


*  Compt.  rend.,  69  and  77. 
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generally  abaudoiied.  As  regards  the  second,  it  is  stated  that  since 
starch  has  been  found  by  Sachs,  Cuboui,  and  Schimper  to  be  a  con- 
stituent of  the  leaves  and  all  green  parts  of  the  vine,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  that  it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  sugar.  This  view  is 
combated  by  Buignet,  who  denies  the  presence  of  starch  in  the  acid 
fruit,  and  states  that  it  can  in  no  cade  furnish  the  sugar  of  the  grape 
since  that  is  levorotary  and  starch  by  inversion  fiirnishes  dextrose, 
which  rotates  to  the  right  53^.  It  appears  probable  that  a  part  of  the 
glucose  may  be  furnished  by  the  inversion  of  the  sucrose.  A  part  may 
be  fiirnished  by  the  saccharification  of  starch  by  means  of  the  amy- 
lase found  by  Brass6*  in  the  leaves  of  a  large  number  of  plants,  the 
dextrose  being  furnished  by  the  ordinary  starch,  and  levulose  by  a 
kind  of  inulin,  or  it  may  come  from  a  difterent  source,  as  suggested 
further  on. 

An  inspection  of  the  tables  and  diagrams  showing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  absolute  acid  and  sugar  content  of  the  vine  at  different  dates 
from  June  28  to  September  20,  shows  that  between  August  9  and  23  the 
absolute  amount  (in  grams)  of  sugar  in  an  average  branch  increased 
from  3.47  to  29.17  (twenty- five  times  that  for  any  previous  period  of  equal 
length),  while  the  acid  increased  from  0.84  to  9.6  in  the  same  period. 
Subsequently  the  acids  began  to  diminish.  It  can  not  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  the  acids  furnish  all  the  sugar,  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  furnish  a  part. 

It  appears  from  observations  by  the  authors  and  by  Bouflfard  and 
Deh^rain  that  dextrose  is  first  formed  in  the  grape,  and  about  the  time 
of  maturity  there  is  a  rapid  increase  of  levulose.  The  decrease  of  acid 
is  therefore  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  levulose,  and  one  is  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  acids  contribute  to  the  formation  of  sugar 
it  is  levnlose  which  is  produced. 

The  increase  in  dry  matter  and  fertilizing  constituents  is  shown  in 
tjiblesand  diagrams.  These  show  a  constant  increase  from  the  begin- 
ning of  vegetation  to  the  time  of  harvesting.  The  sums  (in  grams)  of 
the  potash,  nitrogen,  and  pliosphoric  acid  contained  by  an  average 
branch  were  as  follows: 

June  28 1.451 

July  12 1.959 

July  26 2.363 

August  10 2.419 

September  6 3.158 

September  21 2.977 

As  this  increase  is  common  to  all  the  organs,  the  authors  conclude 
that  it  can  not  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  as  Michaut  and  Vermorelt  have 
stated  that  the  development  of  the  fruit  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 

^Bisflol.  tie  ramidon  dans  lea  feuiUes  (Anu.  Agron.^  12). 
t  Lea  eugrais  de  la  vigue. 
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leaves  and  vines.  At  the  time  of  harvest,  ealcnlating  on  the  ba^isof 
100  parts  of  nitrogen,  there  are  the  following  proportions  of  fertilizing 
materials  in  the  three  organs: 


Nitrogen 

PotAHsium  oxide . 
Phoophorio  acid  . 


I  I  I 

GrapoB. :  Leaver.  •  Vinos. !  Total. 


58 

33 

10 

100 

80 

13 

7 

luu 

70 

10 

3 

90 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented,  the  authors  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Zacharewicz*  in  considering  nitrogen  of  considerable  importance  in  a 
fertilizer  for  grapes,  although  the  matter  needs  further  confirmation. 

The  authors  sum  up  the  conclusions  applicable  to  this  variety  of 
grape  and  to  the  conditions  of  this  expenment  as  follows : 

(1)  A  saccharose  is  present  in  the  leaves,  stems,  and  grapes  during 
the  first  three  months  of  growth. 

(2)  The  absolute  decrease  of  acid  is  not  correlative  with  the  incre^ise 
of  sugar  in  the  plant  or  fruit. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  acid  is  observed  at  the  same  time  that  a  notable 
increase  of  levulose  takes  i)lace  in  the  fruit. 

(4)  The  dry  matter  increases  steadily  from  the  beginning  of  growth 
to  time  of  harvesting. 

(5)  The  assimilation  of  fertilizing  materials  is  continuous  up  to 
maturity. 

(6)  It  can  not  be  admitted,  as  various  authors  have  maintained,  that 
the  fruit  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  substances  accumulated  in  the 
leaves  and  stems  at  the  time  of  flowering  or  a  few  days  after.  These 
organs  do  not  act  as  intermediate  agents  in  the  formation  of  the  fruit. 

(7)  The  authors  are  iuitlined  to  attribute  an  im^wrtsint  rdle  in  grai>e 
production  to  the  nitrogenous  manures. — ^w.  H.  b. 


*  Lea  eugrais  appliixuds  ii  la  culture  de  la  vigue  (Ann.  Agrou.,  17,  p.  122). 
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Method  of  detenniiiing  nitrogen  in  organic  aubBtanoes— a  modification  of  the 
Dumas  method  (  Verfahren  zur  Bestimmung  des  Sticktitoffes  in  organUchen  Suhatanzeti)} 
F.  hLAV.—MonaUkefteChem.j  13,  pp,  277-:285;  ahs.  in  Chem,  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  6, 
p.  J66, 

Studies  of  the  attraction  of  iodine  for  'water  (Untersnchungen  Uber  die  JVasaer- 
amichung  durch  Jod),  C.  Mkinkke.— C/ww.  Zig.,  189t,  No,  6,%  pp.  112C-11BS. 

Can  arsenic  be  quantitatively  volatilized  as  arseniureted  hydrogen?  F.  W. 
Schmidt.— u46«.  tw  Chem.  KeirSy  66  {1S92),  pp,  ?£,  73,  83,  84. 

On  the  estimation  of  uric  acid  in  urine ;  a  ne'w  process  by  means  of  satura- 
tion with  ammonium  chloride,  F.  G.  Hopkins.— CAem.  Xew%j  66  {1892),  pp.  106, 107. 

Determination  of  total  nitrogen,  Hugukt.— Jour.  Phami.  et  Chim.,  26  (189J), 
ser.  J,  p.  54. 

Recognition  of  sugar  by  means  of  a  naphthol  {Zur  Zuckerhestimmutig  mittela 
a-Xaphihoh),  G.  Rapp  and  E.  Besemfelder.— i>eM<«cA/?  Zuckei'-Ind.,  1892, p.  538;  aha. 
in  Zeituck.  angew.  Chein.,  1892,  p.  877,  and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  6,  p.  272. 

Determination  of  water  in  crude  sugar  {WasserhesUmmung  im  Boh-Zuek'er), 
DKE^CKMAVN.—Zeitsch.  Ver.  BUbenzuckerind.,  1892,  p.  612 ;  aba.  in  Chem.  Zig,,  1892, 
Reperi.y  p.  244. 

Determination  of  water  in  crude  sugar  {Waaaerbestimmxmg  im  Roh-Zucker), 
Stift. —  JViener  Wochenachr.,  1892,  p.  405;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  Eepert.,  p.  244. 

Examination  of  crude  sugar  (Roh-Zucker-Unterauchung),  Strohmer. —  Wiener 
Wochenachr.,  1892,  p.  405;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  Repert.,  p.  245. 

Determination  of  fat  in  bread  ( I'eber  FettbesHmmung  im  Brot),  M.  Weibull. — 
Zeitach.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  15,  pp.  450,  451. 

The  action  of  the  concentration  of  the  alcohol  in  the  extraction  of  hops  (ii^iit- 
tcirkungder  Concentration  dee  A Ikohola  auf  die  Extraction  von  Ilopfen),  H.  Strassmann 
and  M.  Levy.— Chem.  Ztg.,  1S92,  No.  03,  pp.  ll?3,  1124. 

Areometer  for  determining  sugar  in  urine  {Ardometer  fUr  die  Bestimmung  dea 
Zuckergehaltea  von  Ham),  J.  Sen Vrz.— Zeitach.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  16,  p.  496. 

The  application  of  the  centrifuge  in  the  laboratory  {Zur  Anwendung  der  Centri- 
fuge im  Laboratorium),  G.  JjANGK.— Zeitach.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  16,  pp.  488-490. 

Composition  of  glass  suitable  for  chemical  apparatus  ( Ueber  die  Zuaammenaetz- 
ung  dea  fUr  chemiache  Gerathe  geeigneten  (ilaaaea),  R.  Weber. — Zeitach.  angew.  Chem., 
1892,  Heft  15,  pp.  456-459. 

Apparatus  for  washing  precipitates,  M.  Forbes.— C/rem.  Newa,  66  {1892),  p.  55. 

Conversion  table  for  use  in  phosphoric-acid  determinations  'where  a  half 
gram  of  substance  is  taken  {TabcUe  zur  Berechnnng  der  Phoaphoradure  bei  Anurend- 
ung  von  0.5  Gram  Subatanz),  F.  Scheiding.— CAewi.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  64,  pp.  1145-1147. 

The  physiological  function  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  in  plants  {Die 
phyttiologiachen  Funktionen  der  Calcium  und  Magneaiumaalze  im  Pflanzenorganiamua),  O. 
La)KW.— Flora,  1892,  pp.  368-394. 

Intermolecttlar  respiration  in  plants  {Die  intermolekulare  Atmung  der  Pflanzen), 
W.  Detmer.— ^cr.  deut.  hot.  Ges.,  10,  pp.  201-205. 
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On  the  rooting  of  cultivated  plants  in  its  physiological  and  cultural  aspeotA» 

1  (  Untersuchungen  iiher  die  Bewurzelung  der  KuliurpflanzeH  in  phif9tologiscker  umd  IhI- 
iureller  Beziehung;  erate  Mitiheilufig),  C.  Kraus. — Farsch,  Geh.  agr,  Phygik,  15,  He/i 
3  and  4,  pp.  SS4-286. 

Recent  investigations  on  the  chemistry  of  fermentation  (Neucre  Fonchungcn 
aufdem  Gcbieie  der  Gdhrungschemie),  E.  Bossiiard. — NaUirwiaa,  Bund»vhau,  7  {189S^^ 
yo.  Sly  pp.  429-483, 

On  the  coloring  matter  of  Micrococcus  prodigiosus  {Sur  la  matihc  colaranie  da 
Microco€cu9  prodigiomis),  A.  B.  Griffiths. — Compt,  rend.,  116  {1892),  No.  6,  pp.  321, 322, 

The  carbonic-acid  content  of  the  atmosphere  ( Unterauchungm  uber  der  Koklen- 
Bdaregehalt  der  Atmosphdre),  H.  PvcnyrAi.—Forach.  Geh.  agr.  Physik,  15,  Heft  3  and  4, 
pp.  296-383. 

^77ater  analysis,  J.  A.  Wanklyn.  —Chem.  Netc8,  66  (1892),  pp.  102, 103,  111,  112. 

The  origin  of  soils  {JHe  EnUtehuHgatocise  dea  Bodena),  G.  Rokig. — Fuhling'a  landtr. 
Ztg.,  1892,  Heft  16,  pp.  680-585,  and  Heft  17,  pp.  630^38. 

Studies  of  the  absorptive  po'wers  and  the  hygroscopicity  of  soil  constitaentB 
(  Unterauchungen  iihei-  daa  Jhaorptionavermogen  und  die  Hygroakopizitdt  der  Bodenkon- 
atitaenten),  A.  von  DonENECK.— For«cA.  Geh.  agr.  Phyaik,  15,  Heft  3  and  4,  pp.  163-22S. 

On  the  existence  in  soils  of  an  acid  mineral  substance  as  yet  undetexxnined 
{Sur  Vexiatence,  dana  lea  terrea,  d'une  matitre  minerale  aoide  encore  ind^terminee),  P.  i>E 
MONDESIR.— CoOT7>/.  rend.,  116  {180,2),  Xo.  6,  pp.  316-318. 

The  effect  of  liming  on  the  porosity  of  clay  soils^  A.  N.  Pkarsox.— CAem.  Xetrs, 
66  {1892),  pp.  63,  64. 

On  the  growing  of  crops  in  the  fall  for  green  manuring  {Sur  lea  culturea  dSroh^ 
Pantonine,  utiUa^ea  camme  engraia  vei'ta),  P.  P.  Pkii^rain. — Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892)^ 
No.  6,  pp.  273-277. 

The  use  of  fresh  night  soil  (Noch  einmal  Verwendung  friacken  AhortdUngera),  A.  Rit- 
rv.n.—Mitt.  deut.  landw.  Gea.,  1892,  No.  7,  pp.  82-84. 

Value  of  sweepings  of  streets  and  houses  as  fertilizers  ( Wie  hoch  helauft  aich 
der  DUngetarikvon  JSirattaenkehricht  und  Hauakehrivhtt)  J.  H.  Vogel. — Mitt.  deut.  landtr. 
Gea.,  1892,  No.  8,  pp.  89,  90. 

Contribution  to  the  care  of  barnyard  manure  {Fin  Beitrag  zur  Pflege  dea  Stall- 
miates),  J.  H.  Vogel.— If i«.  deut.  landw.  Gea.,  1892,  No.  9,  pp.  96,  97. 

The  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  ground  bone  {Die  Loalichkeit  der  Pho9- 
phoraaure  dea  Knochenmehlea),  H.  Otto.— C*eiM.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  63,  p.  1138. 

Contribution  to  the  chemistry  of  Thomas  slag  {Beitrag  zur  Chemie  der  Thomas- 
achUcke),  M.  A.  von  liKis.—ZcHach.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  pp.  229-231. 

Comparative  action  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  ( Wit  Wirkt  dam 
iehtcefelaaure  Ammoniak  im  Vergleich  zum  Chiliaalpeterf) — Der  deut.  Landvnrt,  1892, 
No.  30. 

Some  fertilizer  experiments  on  sandy  soils,  C.  von  Feilitzen.— 5i?en«l^  Mom- 
kulturforeningena  tidakrift,  1892,  pp.  158-160;  ahi.  in  Cetitralhl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  8, 
pp.  606,  606. 

Fertilizer  and  culture  experiments  by  the  Swedish  society  for  moor  culture 
in  1892,  C.  VON  Feilitzen.— 5reH«A:a  Moaakulturfifroningena  tidakrift,  1891,  pp.  470- 
476,  and  1892,  pp.  62-74, 168-163;  aha.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  8,  pp.  606-510. 

Comparative  effect  of  Redonda,  Alto-Velo.  and  Los  Roques  phosphates  (  Ueber 
die  diingende  Wirkung  dea  Bedonda,  Alto-Velo,  vndLoa  Boqnea  Phoaphata),  Ulbriciit. — 
Der  Landhote,  1892,  No.  10,  p.  79. 

The  color  of  barley  for  brewing  (/>t«  Farhe  der  Braugerate),  A.  Zoebl. — FUhling's 
landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  Heft  16,  pp.  598-602. 

Experience  In  lucem  culture  {Erfahrungen  iiher  Luzemcultur),  A.  N.  Neumann. — 
Oesterr.  landw.  Wochenhl.,  1892,  No.  31,  p.  244. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  on  the  yield  of  potatoes  of  the  quantity  of  seed 
.  and  of  allowing  the  seed  tubers  to  wilt  or  to  sprout  ( VergUicktnde  Anhaw- 
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Ver»uche  Uher  Einfluss  der  Grosse  und  da^t  Anwelkina  von  Saatkartoffeln)^  V.  Uim- 
MANN.— i'«7i/iM^*»  landw.  Ztg,,  1892,  Heft  16,  pp.  606-608. 

Bjcperimeuts  with  fertilizers  for  sugar  beets  {ZttckefrUben-DUngungeversuche). — 
Braunach.  landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  S5,  p.  147. 

Progress  in  the  chemistry  of  tobacco  (Fortschntte  an/  dem  GeHete  der  Tabakehe- 
wie),  E.  KisSLiNO.— CA«i».  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  64,  pp.  115S-1165. 

T^ield  of  bushed  and  unbushed  peas  {Ertrag  gesteekter  und  nicht-geeieckter  Erb- 
ten),  Marbk.— Der  Landwirt,  1892,  No.  4,  p.  19;  aba.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft 
8,  pp.  544,  546. 

The  present  condition  of  fruit-growing  in  Oermany  {Ueber  die  Gegenwdrtige 
Lage  dea  Obatbauea  in  Deulachland),  Goethe-Grisenheim.— Aft/^  deut.  landw.  Gea., 
2892,  No.  8,  pp.  86-89,  and  No.  9,  pp.  94-96. 

The  prevalence  of  rusts  on  grain  in  1892  (Auftreten  dea  Getreideroatea  im  Jahre 
1892),  P.  SORAUER.— lft«.  dent,  landw.  Gea.,  1892,  No.  9,  pp.  93,  94. 

A  case  of  poisoning  from  eating  leaves  of  grapevines  sprayed  with  copper 
Insecticide  (Sehadlichkeit  der  VerfUtterung  der  mit  KupfervitrioUKalkmiachuug  be- 
aprilzien  Rebenbldit&r),  J.  Latschenbbrger.— ^mjmt  landw.  Zlg.,  1892,  No.  61,  pp. 
494,  495. 

The  digestibility  of  food  (hay  and  oats)  under  different  conditions  in  the  case 
of  different  animals  ( Ueber  die  Verdaulichkeit  dea  Futtera  (Heu  und  Hafer)  unter  ver- 
gchiedenen  Umatanden  und  bei  verachiedenen  Thieren),  H.  Wfaskk.— Landw.  Jahrh.,  21 
{1892),  Heft  5,  pp.  791-807. 

Effect  of  bodily  exertion  on  the  digestion  of  the  food  {Der  Einjluaa  kihper- 
licher  Anatrengung  auf  die  Auanutzung  der  Nahrung),  S.  Rosenberg.— P/^cr'a  Arch., 
62,  pp.  401-414;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  6,  p.  250. 

Adulteration  of  foods,  especially  of  milk,  in  England  ( Vetfdlachung  der  Nah- 
rungamittel,  beaondera  Milch,  in  England),  O.  Heuxer. — Aba.  in  Molk.  Ztg.,  1892,  No. 
S4,  p.  415. 

The  Jersey.  Guernsey,  and  Alderney  breeds  of  cows,  and  their  importance 
to  breeding  in  Garmany  {Daa  Kanalinael-Vieh  (Jeraeya,  Guernaeya  und  Alderneya) 
und  aeine  Bedeuiung  fUr  die  deutache  Bindviehzucht),  H.  HucHO. — Landw.  Jahrb.,  21 
(1802),  Heft  5,  pp.  70S-790. 

Fluctuations  in  the  live  weight  of  cows  during  a  period  of  lactation  ( Ueber 
dea  Verhalten  dea  Lcbendgewichtea  der  KUhe  im  Laufe  einer  Lakiationsperiode)^  J.  Xi:u- 
UAJiV.— Milch.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  38,  pp.  561-563. 

Preservation  of  milk  samples  for  analysis^  J.  A.  Alen.— £<//.  landtbrukaakade- 
miena  handlingar,  1892,  pp.  54-61;  aba.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  8,  pp.  549, 550. 

The  Pasteurizing  of  milk  and  cream,  and  the  employment  of  pure  cultures  of 
organisms  for  ripening  as  means  of  getting  rid  of  numerous  undesirable  quali- 
ties of  milk  and  butter,  H.  P.  Lunde.— ;?^  Beretningfra  den  Kgl.  Vert,  und  Land- 
bohojakolea  Laboratorium  for  landdkonomiake  Foraog.,  Ejobenhavn,  1891,  pp.  67-117;  aba. 
in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  8,  pp.  554-563. 

Preservatives  and  their  importance  in  dairying  {Die  Konaemirungamittel  und 
ihre  Bedentung  m  Molkereibetrieb),  M.  Erueger.— IfolA;.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  34,  pp.  413, 
414. 

Supervision  of  the  milk  trade  by  the  sanitary  police  ( Ueber  die  aanitatapoizei- 
liche  Ueberwaehung  dea  Milchverkehra),  H.  Schafer.—^5».  in  Molk.  Ztg.,  1892,  No. 
34,  p.  415. 

Experiments  in  preserving  butter  in  granidar  condition  in  brine  {Verauche 
hetreffend  daa  Aufbewahren  der  Butter  in  gekorntem  Zuatande  in  Salzwaaaer),  J.  ^sikdel. — 
Milch  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  34,  pp.  677,  678. 

Analyses  of  cheese  made  from  mares'  milk,  G.  SARTORi.—Xa  Stazione  aperiment. 
agric.  ital.,  22,  pp.  337-339;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  9,  p.  369. 

Hygrometer  for  the  cheese  cellar  {Feuchtigkeitameaaer  fur  die  Kaaekeller). — Molk, 
Ztg.,  1892,  No.  34,  pp.  414, 416. 
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Annual  report  of  the  Prusfiian  agricultural  ezperiment  stations  for  189X 
(Jahreabericht  iiber  das  agrikulinr-chemische  Fersuchstcesen  in  Preussen  fur  das  Jabr 
1S91),  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forksts.— Lcmrfir. 
Jahrh.,  31  {1802)y  Sup.  /,  p.  S3. 

Annual  report  of  the  experiment  station  at  Dahme.  Germany,  189X- 92 
{Jahreahericht  iiber  die  TMtigkeit  der  ngriculUir-di^miachen  Versuchssiafion  Dahme), 
Ulbricht.— /)er  Landbote,  1892,  No.  60,  pp.  533^538. 

Statistics  of  the  Prussian  agricultural  schools  for  1891  {StnlisUk  der  landwirth- 
schafUichen  und  zweckvenvandten  Unierrickts-Anstallen  Preussens  nach  dem  Stattdv  am 
Schlusse  des  Jahres  1891),  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  DoxMains,  and  For- 
ests.—Lanrfir.  Jahrb.,  21  {1892),  Sup.  I,  p.  216. 

Agricultural  statistics  for  Prussia  for  the  year  1891,  part  I  {Beitrage  sur  land- 
icirthsehaftUchen  Statistik  von  Preussen  fur  das  Jahr  1891,  ersier  Theil),  Prussian 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Eorests.  — Laiwlir.  Jahrb.,  21  {1892), 
Sup.  I. 

iSffect  of  agricultural  experimentation  on  agriculture  {Der  Einftuss  landwirth- 
schafilich^r  Versuchsthdtigkeit  auf  die  Agricultur),  J.  Hanamann. —  Wiener  landw,  Ztg., 
1892,  No.  64,  pp.  517,  518,  and  No.  65,  pp.  525-527. 
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Alabama  College  Station. — The  following  titleB  of  publici^tiotiB,  issued  by  this 
station,  should  bo  added  to  the  list  published  in  Experiment  Station  Record,  vol. 
Ill,  p.  937:  Bulletin  No.  ?»,  March  14,  1884,  Catalogue  of  Fruits;  Bulletin  No.  4,  May, 
IJft^,  Experiments  in  Cotton;  Bulletin  No.  6,  November  18,  1884,  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, and  Suggestions  to  Farmers  Relative  to  the  purchase  and  Sale  of  Fertilizers ; 
Bulletin  No.  7,  January,  1885,  Experiments  with  Corn,  Peas,  etc.;  Bulletin  No.  8, 
March,  1885,  The  Bollworm  and  the  Cotton  worm;  Bulletin  No.  9,  April  2,  1885, 
Commercial  Fertilizers;  Bulletin  No.  10,  August,  1885,  Nitrogeuous  Manures;  Bul- 
letin No.  1,  September,  1885,  The  Grape;  Bulletin  No.  2,  1885,  Fertilization;  Bul- 
letin No.  6,  February,  1886,  Experiments  in  Cotton  Culture;  Bulletin  No.  7,  March, 
1886,  Improvement  of  Soils,  etc. 

G.  F.  Atkinson,  Ph.  B.,  has  accepted  a  professorship  in  Cornell  University.  W. 
F.  Flagin  haa  been  ajtpointed  clerk  vice  W.  B.  Frazer. 

The  experiments  with  tobacco  in  progress  at  the  station  have  shown  that  plants 
of  good  size  can  be  grown  in  that  region. 

Alabama  Canedrake  Station. — B.  M.  Duggar,  M.  S.,  has  been  elected  assistant 
director  in  charge  vice  W.  H.  Newman. 

California  Station. — The  following  corrections  should  be  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion list  of  the  station  published  in  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  12:  E.  J.  Wick- 
son,  M.  A.,  is  horticulturist  as  well  as  agriculturist ;  M.  E.  Jaffa,  Ph.  B.,  is  an  assistant 
in  chemistry  instead  of  in  agriculture.  A.  V.  Stubenrauch  has  been  appointed  olerk 
to  the  director  vice  J.  W.  Blankenshij). 

Colorado  Station. — F.  O.  Congdon  has  been  appointed  stenographer  vice  L.  M. 
Taylor. 

Connecticut  State  Station.— C.  G.  Voorhees,  Pii.  B.,  who  for  the  past  year  has 
been  engaged  with  Dr.  Osborne  in  the  investigation  of  proteids,  hais  resigned  to 
accept  a  fellowship  at  Columbia  College. 

Georgia  Station. — The  expt^riments  in  cheese-making  have  been  very  successfnl. 
The  station  will  oi)erate  a  cheese  dairy  at  the  State  Fair  at  Macon.  Tobacco-curing 
by  the  leaf-cure  process  has  proved  satisfactory.  Experiments  in  cross- fertilization 
of  different  varieties  of  cotton  are  giving  promising  results. 

Ohio  Station. — On  September  1  the  headquarters  of  the  Ohio  Station  were 
transferred  to  Wooster,  where  a  farm  of  450  acres  has  been  purchased  for  its  use  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  Wayne  County's  donation  to  secure  the  location  of  the  station. 
The  farm  contains  three  commodious  dwellings  and  as  many  large  barns,  and  the 
station  is  now  erecting  a  block  of  four  greenhouses,  each  20  by  100  feet,  with  an  ar- 
cade across  one  end  14  by  82  feet,  and  a  stone  building  one  and  one  half  stories  high 
with  deep  basement  window  for  boiler  house,  coal  storage,  and  greenhouse  offices. 
A  one-story  stone  building,  18  by  34  feet  in  size,  with  two  greenhouses  attached,  each 
14  by  28  feet,  is  also  being  erected  for  the  use  of  the  entomologist  and  vegetable 
pathologist  of  the  station.  It  is  expected  that  these  buildings  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  November  1.  The  erection  of  the  principal  office  or  administrative  build- 
ing and  feeding  bam  will  be  deferred  until  next  season. 

A  tract  of  more  than  50  acres  of  very  uniform  land  is  being  laid  off  in  tenth-acre 
plats  for  variety  work,  and  several  smaller  tracts  are  being  platted  for  work  with 
fertilizers,  etc. 
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Pennsylvania  College. — The  short  winter  course  in  agriculture  for  1893  will 
open  Wednesday,  January  4.  This  course  consists  of  two  hundred  lectures  uiM>n 
ugriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  horticulture,  and  veterinary  seienca, 
together  with  practical  exercises  in  the  field,  barn,  dairy,  greenhouse,  etc.  | 

The  course  of  home  readings  in  agriculture  for  the  coming  season  is  as  follows :  i 

Group  I.  Crop  production, — Plant  life  on  the  farm,  Masters;  Soils  and  crops,  Mor-  | 

row  and  Hunt;  Gardening  for  profit,  Henderson;  Talks  on  manures,  Harris;  Practi-  | 

cal  drainage,  Chamberlain.  i 

Group  II.  Live  stock  production. — Horse  breeding,  Sanders;  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  | 

and  swine,  Curtis ;  Feeding  animals,  E.  W.  Stewart ;   Dairyman's  manual,  Henry  | 

Stewart ;  Veterinary  science,  James  Law. 

Group  III,  Horticulture  and  floriculture. — The  propagation  of  plants.  Fuller;  The 
fruit  garden,  Barry;  Practical  floriculture,  Henderson;  Ornamental  gardening, 
Long;  Insects  and  insecticides,  Weed. 

South  Cabolina  Station.— R.  N.  firackett  has  been  added  to  the  station  stAff  as 
assistant  chemist. 

Texas  Station. — R.  H.  Price,  formerly  assistant  horticulturist  of  the  Virginia 
Station,  has  been  appointed  horticulturist  of  the  Texas  Station.  He  will  also  have 
charge  of  work  in  botany  and  entomology. 

American  Association  of  State  Weather  Services. — ^A  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives of  State  weather  ser\nces  was  held  in  Rochester,  New  York,  August  15 
and  16, 1892,  in  conjunction  with  the  forty-third  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Prof. 
M.  W.  Harrington,  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  who  made  an  address  of  welcome 
to  the  representatives  present.  He  suggested  certain  important  subjects  for  discus- 
sion, and  appointed  committees  on  permanent  organization,  etc. 

A  permanent  organization  was  effected  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  Maj.  H.  H.  C.  Dun  woody;  first  vice  president,  B.  S.  Pague  of  Oregon; 
second  vice  president,  G.  H.  Chappel  of  Iowa;  secretary,  R.  £.  Kerkam,  chief  of 
State  Weather  Service  Division,  Weather  Bureau;  and  treasurer,  W.  L.  Moore  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  title  American  Association  of  State  Weatlier  Services  was  adopted  by  the 
convention,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  annual  conventions  in  future  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  those  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Representatives  were  in  attendance  from  the  central  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Arkansas,  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Nebraska,  New  England,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Many  of  the  representatives  who  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  convention  for- 
warded papers  giving  their  views  on  various  subjects  of  interest. 

The  subject  of  instrument  shelters  and  a  uniform  manner  of  their  exposure  was 
debuted,  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  uniform  pattern  of  shelter 
should  be  adopted  for  use  throughout  the  entire  country.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  a  committ43e  consisting  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Moore,  and  Pague,  with  instructions  to 
report  as  to  the  most  suitable  shelter  and  manner  of  exposure  to  be  generally 
adopted  by  State  weather  services. 

On  the  subject  of  whether  the  voluntary  observers  should  be  supplied  with  self- 
registering  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that 
such  instruments  should  be  issued  and  used  in  determining  temperature,  means,  and 
averages  wherever  and  whenever  practicable.  The  old  method  of  making  readings 
at  7  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  and  9  p.  m.,  observations  of  the  dry  thermometer,  shall  be  contin- 
ued wherever  desired,  but  the  means  should  be  deducted  from  the  self-registering 
thermometers  where  such  instruments  are  in  use. 

The  forecasting  of  thunderstorms  was  discussed  and  an  interesting  paper  on  this 
topic  was  read  by  the  Wisconsin  representative. 
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The  proposition  to  print  the  weekb^,  monthly,  and  annual  reports  of  the  State 
weather  services  iu  a  uniform  manner  was  freely  discussed.  The  desirability  of 
uniform  reports  was  generally  admitted,  but  it  was  thought  impracticable  at  this 
time  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter,  as  a  number  of  States  have  appropriated  funds 
for  printing  reports  according  to  definite  size  and  style. 

liie  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  best  methods  of  signaling  forecasts  by  dis- 
playmen  covered  a  wide  range.  The  flag,  the  whistle,  the  semaphore,  and  the  sphere, 
and  bomb  and  flash  light  systems  were  freely  discussed,  and  an  iuteresting  paper 
was  presented  by  the  representative  from  New  England  on  the  system  of  spherical 
bodies  hoisted  on  a  staff.  This  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  composed  of 
Messrs.  Conger,  Glenn,  and  Kerkam,  for  report  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

On  the  subject  of  inspection  of  voluntary  observers'  stations  the  decision  was  that 
each  voluntary  observer's  station  should  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year,  to  keep  up 
the  interest  of  the  voluntary  observers  and  to  enable  the  directors  of  State  weather 
services  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  each  station  and  its  surroundings.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  Association  that  sufficient  leave  of  absence  be  granted  the 
Weather  Bureau  representative  at  each  State  service  center  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
tour  of  inaipection. 

Relative  to  the  subject  ''  the  relation  of  State  weather  services  to  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,"  it  was  decided  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  telegraphic 
facilities  and  other  means  of  disseminating  weather  information,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  generally  to  have  the  central  stations  of  the  State  weather  services  at 
Buch  colleges  or  stations,  but  that  a  very  close  cooperation  would  be  desirable. 

With  reference  to  an  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  it  was  decided 
that  each  State  service  should  have  its  exhibit  in  the  building  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  State  and  that  the  exhibits  should  not  be  collected  in  the  building  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

Brazil. — The  governor  of  Para,  Hon.  Lauro  Sodr^S,  requests  that  publications  of 
agricultural  schools  be  sent  to  him. 

Eradication  of  plkuro-pneumonia. — ^The  follow! ug  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  September  26,  1892 : 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  quarantines  heretofore  existing  in  the  counties  of 
Kings  and  Queens,  State  of  New  York,  and  the  counties  of  Ebscx  and  Hudson,  State 
of  New  Jersey,  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle, 
are  this  day  removed. 

"The  removal  of  the  aforesaid  quarantines  completes  the  dissolving  of  all  quaran- 
tines established  by  this  Department  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States  for 
the  suppression  of  the  above-named  disease. 

"No  case  of  this  disease  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  IHinois  since  December  29, 1887, 
a  period  of  more  than  four  years  and  eight  mouths. 

"No  case  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  since  September  29, 1888,  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years  within  a  few  days. 

"  No  case  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  Maryland  since  September  18, 1889,  a  period 
of  three  years. 

"  No  case  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  New  York  since  April  30,  1891,  a  period  of 
more  than  one  year  and  four  months. 

"No  case  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  since  March  25, 1892,  a  period  of 
six  months,  and  no  case  has  occurred  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States 
within  the  past  five  years. 

"1  do  therefore  hereby  officially  declare  that  the  United  States  is  free  from  the 
disease  known  as  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia." 

J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary. 
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UST  OF  PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUE 

AUGUST,  1892. 


Division  of  Statistics: 

Special  Report  of  the  Statistician  for  July,  1892. — Foreign  Crop  Reports  and 
MiscoUaneous  Information;  Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies. 

Report  No.  98  (new  series),  August,  1892. — Condition  of  Growing  Crops. 
Division  of  Entomology: 

Insect  Life,  vol.  IV,  Nos.  11  and  12. 
Weather  Bureau: 

Bulletin  No.  3. — A  Report  on  the  Relations  of  Soil  to  Climate. 

Bulletin  No.  4. — Some  Physical  Properties  of  Soils  in  their  Relation  to  Moistare 
and  Crop  Distribution. 

Instructions  for  Special  River  Obaei-vers. 

Instructitms  to  Operators  on  the  United  States  Seacoast  Telegraph  Lines. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Exporiuicut  Station  Record,  vol.  iii,  No.  12. 
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UST  OF  STATION  PUBUCATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  LXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

AUGUST,  1892. 


Arkaxsas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Florida: 

BuUetui  No.  17.— Analysis  of  the  Orange;  The  Horn  Fly;  Questions  Concerning 
Stock  Diseases. 
Georgia  Experiment  Station  : 
Second  Annual  Report,  1889. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Indiana: 

Bulletin  No.  41,  August,  1892.— Field  Experiments  with  Wheat;  Forms  of  Nitro- 
gen for  Wheat. 
Special  Bulletin,  August,  1892. — Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  41,  July,  1892.— Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Annual  Report,  1891. 

Bulletin  No.  7,  December,  1889. — Farm  Manures. 
Bulletin  No.  16,  March,  1892.— Wheat  Insects. 

Special  Bulletin  H,  July,  1892. — Government  Direction  of  Agriculture  in  Europe. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massaciu^setts  Agricultural  College: 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  43,  July,  1892. 
Experiment  Station  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College: 

Bulletin  No.  86,  July,  1892.— Fertilizer  Analyses. 
Mississippi  Agricultural  Expeiument  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  21,  June,  1892. — Insects  Injurious  to  Cabbages;  A  New  Method  for 
Testing  Milk ;  Feeding  for  Milk  and  Butter. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Tenth  Annual  Report,  1891. 
Bulletin  No.  43  (new  series),  June,  1892. — Experiments  in  the  Manufacture  of 

Cheese  during  May. 
Bulletin  No.  44  (new  series),  August,  1892.— Strawberries. 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Bulletin  No.  39,  July,  1892. — Creaming  and  Aerating  Milk. 
BuUetin  No.  40,  July,  1892. — Removing  Tassels  from  Corn. 
Bulletin  No.  41,  August,  1892. — The  Comparative  Merits  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
for  Greenhouse  Heating. 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  86c,  June  30,  1892. — Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Carolina, 
May,  1892. 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 
Bulletin  No.  6,  June,  1892.— The  Mustard  Family. 
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Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Fourth  Annual  Report,  1891,  part  ii. 

Bulletin  No.  17,  June,  1892. — Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  State  InspM-       j 
tion,  1892. 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  5,  July,  1892.— Methods  of  Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Bulletin  No.  6,  July,  1892. — Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  vol.  v,  No.  2,  April,  1892. — Grasses  of  Tennessee,  part  i. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Utah: 

Bulletin  No.  13,  May,  1892.--Feeding  Hay  and  Grain  Mixed  to  Horses;  Feeding 
Cut  Hay  r«.  Whole  Hay  to  Horses. 

Bulletin  No.  14,  June  1,  1892. — Horticulture  and  Entomology. 

Bulletin  No.  15,  August,  1892. — Soiling  Steers,  or  Green  vs.  Dry  Food. 

Bulletin  No.  16,  August  1,  1892.— The  Digestibility  of  Green  and  Dry  Timothy. 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Experiment  Staiton: 

Bulletin  No.  16,  May,  1892. — Cooperative  Com  Tests. 

Bulletin  No.  17,  June  4,  1892. — Diseases  of  the  Apple. 
Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  4,  May,  1892.— Wireworms. 

Bulletin  No.  5,  May,  1892. — Report  of  Farmers'  Institute  at  Pomeroy,  Washing- 
ton. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin: 

Bulletin  No.  32,  July,  1892. — Feeding  Grain  to  Lambs. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA, 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Report  of  Experimental  Farms  for  1891. 
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Vol.  IV,  October,  1892.  No.  3. 


The  preservation  of  barnyard  manure  iw  deservedly  commanding  con- 
siilerable  attention  at  the  foreign  ntations.  Investigations  by  llolde- 
tieiss  and  otliers  have  shown  the  extent  of  the  losses  of  nitrojren  and 
huinns  liable  to  occur  as  a  result  of  fermentation  unless  steps  an»  taken 
to  moderate  tlie  fermentation  and  to  absorb  and  hold  the  gaseous  prod- 
ucts set  free.  They  have  shown  that  the  nitrogen  and  humus  in  barn- 
yard manure  may  be  conserved  to  a  very  large  degree  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  small  quantities  of  superphosphate,  superphosphate  gypsum, 
pot^i  salts,  gypsum,  earth,  etc.  As  a  result  of  these  inquiries,  rules 
for  practice  in  caring  for  manure  in  the  barn  and  in  the  field  have  been 
fornmlated.  Indeed,  Maercker  recently  announced  in  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute that  there  was  no  longer  aiiy  reason  why  all  of  the  nitrogen  should 
not  be  conserved,  and  intimated  that  the  farmer  who  suffered  nny  of 
this  most  expensive  of  fertilizing  ingredients  to  be  lost  neglec^ted  an 
important  point  in  his  farm  practice. 

The  care  of  barnyard  manure,  the  means  for  conserving  its  essential 
ingredients,  and  the  connection  between  the  character  of  the  manure 
and  the  nature  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  have  not  received  the  atten- 
tion which  the  importance  of  the  subject  warrants.  Now  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  reasonable  doubt  that  leguminous  crops  may  derive  their 
supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that 
the  added  value  which  the  growing  and  feeding  of  such  crops  gives  to 
the  manure  produced,  and  the  advantage  of  su<?h  practice  as  an  econom- 
ical means  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  farmer  both  by  example  and  precc^pt. 

By  means  of  field  experiments  with  manure  derived  from  different 
crops  and  preserved  in  ditt'ereut  ways,  the  i)ractical  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject might  be  graphically  illustrated.  Such  experiments  uoed  not  be 
long  continued  before  results  can  be  secured.  In  trials  at  one  or  two 
stations  in  Germany  the  eftect  of  careful  and  careless  treatment  of 
manure  on  the  yield  of  crops  has  been  quite  impressively  shown  in  a 
single  year.*  The  i)lan  of  the  experiments  may  be  comparatively 
simple,  and  no  special  equipment  is  required,  except  suitable  provisions 
for  preservhig  the  manure. 


•E.  S.  K.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  821. 
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The  recently  published  Traiti  de  Chimie  Agricole^  by  P.  P.  Deh^raiii, 
is  a  notable  contribiitit)ii  to  iigricultiiral  literature.  This  work  is  not  a 
text-book  of  a<^ricultural  chemistry,  but  is  a  general  exposition,  along 
certain  lines,  of  the  present  state  of  agricultural  research  in  Europe, 
more  particularly  in  the  field  of  chemistry.  It  gives  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  work  already  accomplished,  e.specially  by  the 
experiment  stations  and  laboratories,  in  various  lines  of  agricultural 
investigation.  Its  value,  therefore,  is  not  restricted  to  the  agricultural 
chemist,  but  will  be  appreciated  by  students  of  agriculture  in  genei'al. 
The  volume  contains  nine  hundred  and  four  octavo  pages,  with  fifty- 
four  illustrations,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts :  Growth  of  Plants,  pp. 
l-;$3(>;  Arable  Sail,  \)\h  'W7-oI4;  and  Soil  Improvers  and  Fertilizers,  pp. 
515-883.  The  first  part  contains  chapters  on  (icrmination.  Assimilation 
of  carbon,  Assimilation  of  nitrogen.  Mineral  constituents  of  plants,  Min- 
eral nutrition  of  i)lants.  Assimilation  of  mineral  substances  by  plants, 
Ilespiration,  Proximate  constituents  of  plants.  Movement  of  water  in 
the  plant,  and  Develoi)ment  and  maturity.  The  second  part  is  divided 
into  six  chapters:  Pormation  of  arable  soils,  Physical  properties  of  ara- 
ble soils.  Chemical  analysis  of  arable  soils,  Chemical  constitution  of 
arable  soils.  Absorbent  properties  of  arable  soils,  and  Sterility  of  arable 
soils.  The  third  part  is  divided  into  two  sections:  The  first  sec; tion, 
Soil  Improvers  or  Amendments,  pp.  514-583,  contains  chapters  on  Cal- 
careous manures,  marl,  lime,  and  calcareous  sea  sand  (tmigueff):  Appli- 
cation of  plaster;  Fallow  and  cultivation;  and  Irrigation.  The  second 
Secticm,  Fertilizers,  pp.  583-880,  is  devoted  to  chapters  on  Vegetable 
fertilizers;  Fertilizers  of  animal  origin;  Use  of  excrementaceous  mat- 
tei*  in  agriculture;  Nitrogenous  fertilizers — sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  soda;  Farm  manure — night  soil;  Phosphates;  Potassic  ferti- 
lizers, chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphate  of  iron;  Chemicjil  fertilizers; 
Fertilizer  trade  and  inspection;  and  Cost  and  valuation  of  fertilizers. 
There  is  an  appiMidix,  giving  the  results  of  recent  work  by  Schliising,  jr., 
and  Laurent  on  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants  of  low  orders. 

The  above  condensed  table  of  contents  will  serve  to  indicate  in  gen- 
eral the  field  covered.  A  closer  examination  of  the  work  will  show  that 
discussions  of  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  nitrification,  fixation  of 
nitrogen  by  soils,  and  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants  (sym- 
biosis) and  chemistry  of  the  soil  are  given  prominent  places,  and  that 
the  space  devoted  to  descriptions  of  individual  experiments  is  rehi- 
tively  large.  The  references  to  articles  (especially  those  appearing  in 
French  journals)  from  wiiich  material  is  drawn  are  quite  complete,  but 
the  lack  of  an  index  detracts  largely  from  the  value  of  the  book  for 
purposes  of  reference. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  INVESTIGATION  IN  ITALY. 

L.  Papaueixi. 

The  institutions  for  investigations  in  agricultural  science  in  Italy  may 
be  classified  a«  follows:  (1)  Agricultural  experiment  stations,  general 
and  special;  (2)  cbemico-agricultural  laboratories;  (3)  experimental  cel- 
lars; (4)  experimental  oil  mills;  (5)  sericultural  observatories;  (6)  dairy- 
ing observatories;  (7)  viticultural  observatories;  (8)  experimental  fields 
for  the  treatment  of  Phylloxera;  (9)  oenotechnical  stations  in  foreign 
countries;  (10)  zootechnical  stations;  (11)  fish  culture  stations;  (12)  me- 
teorological stations;  (13)  sanitary  station  and  houses  in  the  Alpine 
region. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations. — Most  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
Italy  were  established  during  the  years  1870,  1871,  and  1872.  They 
are  either  autonomous  or  connected  with  other  institutions.  The  studies 
undertaken  by  the  stations  are  not  limited  by  a  special  outlined  pro- 
gram ;  they  may  be  made  at  one  station  only  or  at  several  stations  at  the 
same  time. 

Tlie  studies  and  investigations  of  each  station  are  made  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  judgment,  or  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, of  local  corporations  which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  station,  or  of  public  or  private  administrations.  A  small  fixed 
charge  is  made  for  analyses  made  at  the  request  of  public  or  private 
parties,  but  the  determination  of  fungi  and  injurious  insects  is  made 
free  of  charge.  Information  relating  to  agricultural  subjects  is  freely 
given.  The  stations  are  primarily  experimental  scientific  institutions, 
but  give  practical  instruction  in  their  laboratories  to  young  men  desir- 
ous of  pursuing  specialties  in  agricultural  science.  The  stations  also 
give  some  public  lectures  in  order  to  make  known  such  results  of  their 
experiments  or  of  those  of  others  as  may  be  of  benefit  to  local  agricul- 
ture. In  some  special  stations  there  are  short  yearly  courses  of 
instruction  in  certain  branches. 

The  funds  of  the  station  are  given  either  by  the  State  alone  or  by 
the  State  and  local  corporations,  such  as  the  provinces,  towns,  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  chambers  of  commerce.  The  administration  of 
the  funds  is  in  charge  of  the  director,  who  must  report  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  to  a  committee  of  administration  comi>osed  of  the 
director  of  the  station  and  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  bodies  asso- 
ciated in  the  support  of  the  station.  Each  year  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture calls  to  Rome  all  the  directors  of  the  stations  and  agricultural 
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laboratories  to  discuss  the  methods  of  analysis  which  must  be  adopted 
by  the  stations  and  laboratories,  the  studies  which  should  be  under- 
taken by  several  stations  in  cooperation,  the  results  of  investigations 
nnide,  and  the  best  manner  of  rendering  the  work  of  the  stations  and 
laboratories  advantageous  to  agriculture.  There  are  at  present  in 
Italy  fourteen  stations.  Eight  of  these  study  general  subject-s  with 
s])Ocial  reference  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  regions  where  they 
are  located;  six  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  work  in  special  lines, 
such  as  dairying,  wine-making,  or  sericulture,  and  are  therefore  called 
special  stations. 

GENERAL  STATIONS. 

Royal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Turin.,  Prof.  F,  Klmiffj 
Director. — This  station  was  established  in  1871  and  is  autonomous.  Its 
work  is  principally  in  the  following  lines:  (1)  Analyses  of  soils,  wat-ers, 
and  fertilizers,  with  comparative  experiments  regarding  their  action  ou 
plant  production;  (2)  study  of  the  principal  rock  formations  of  the 
Piedmontese  agricultural  lands;  (3)  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
experiments  by  means  of  publications  and  lectures.  The  income  of  the 
station  for  189l-'92  was  $3,000.  The  scientitic  personnel  includes  a 
director  and  four  assistant  chemists. 

Royal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Milan^  Prof.  A.  Parein^ 
Director. — This  station  was  established  in  1871^  in  connection  with  the 
high  school  of  agriculture.  In  1879  it  was  moved  to  the  high  school  of 
veterinary  science  of  the  same  city.  In  January,  1891,  it  was  reorgan- 
ized. Its  principal  duties  are :  (1)  Analyses  and  experiments  with  soils; 
(2)  analyses  and  experimental  determination  of  the  relative  value  of 
different  fertilizers;  (3)  experimental  investigations  on  the  raising  of 
animals  and  the  nutritive  value  of  different  forage  plants;  (4)  micro- 
scopical examination  of  silk  worm  eggs  and  egg-testing;  (5)  dissemina- 
tion of  the  results  of  experiments  by  means  of  publications  and  of  public 
lectures.  The  station  being  under  reorganization  in  1891-'92  had  only 
an  income  of  $3,200. 

Royal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Modejiaj  Prof  O.  Cugini, 
Director, — This  station  was  established  in  1871,  but  was  reorganized 
in  November,  1879.  It  studies  cereals  and  forage  plants  with  reference 
to  their  iiitrodu<;tion,  a-ccliniation,  culture,  physiology,  pathology,  and 
the  adulteration,  falsification,  or  spoiling  of  the  plants,  seeds,  or  com- 
mercial products  (flour,  bread,  etc.). 

A  seccmdary  line  of  work  of  the  station  bears  upon  the  following 
points:  (1)  Analyses  of  fertilizers;  (2)  analyses  of  agricultural  soils 
and  the  rocks  of  the  subsoil;  (3)  chemical,  microscopical,  and  botanical 
analyses  of  cereals  and  forage  plants  and  of  their  immediate  products; 
(4)  analyses  of  potable  and  irrigation  waters;  (5)  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  silkworm  eggs;  (6)  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
either  by  practical  work  given  to  students  in  the  laboratories  or  by 
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pnblic  lectures.     In  1888  a  special  section  for  the  "  control  of  seeds '^ 
was  estiiblislied. 

The  iueonie  of  the  station  for  1891-'92  was  $2,1()0.  The  scientific 
I)er8onnel  of  the  station  includes  a  director,  assistant  chemist,  and 
assistant  agriculturist,  who  are  at  the  same  time  professors  at  the 
Technical  Institute  of  the  city,  «ind  a  second  assistant  chemist. 

Koyal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Florence^  Prof.  E,  Bevhi^ 
Director. — ^This  station  was  established  in  January,  1871,  in  connection 
with  the  Technical  Institute  of  the  city.  It  was  made  autonomous  in 
October,  ISStK  The  work  of  the  station  includes:  (1)  Analyses  and 
experiments  with  soils;  (2)  analyses  and  experimental  determination 
of  the  relative  value  of  different  fertilizers;  (3)  experimental  investigii- 
tions  bearing  on  viticulture  and  olive  culture;  (4)  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  experiments  by  means  of  publications  and  public  lectures. 
The  income  of  the  station  for  1891-'92  was  $2,800.  The  scientitic  per- 
sonnel of  the  station  is  a  director,  who  is  at  the  same  time  professor  of 
agi-icultural  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Technical  Institute,  at  the  Koyal 
School  of  "Mercioh)gy''  of  Florence,  and  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Forestry  of  Vallombrosa,  an  assistant  agriculturist,  and  an  assistant 
clieraist,  professor  at  the  Royal  School  of '^  Merciology." 

Royal  ChemicO'Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Eome,  Prof,  P. 
Freda,  Director. — This  station  wjis  established  in  1871  and  reorganized 
in  1884.  It  is  now  located  in  the  building  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Museum  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of  its  studies  are:  (1)  Analyses  and 
experimental  investigations  of  agricultural  soils;  (2)  analyses  and  ex- 
perimental determination  of  the  relative  value  of  fertilizers;  (3)  ainilyses 
of  plants  and  of  their  products;  (4)  chemical  and  experimentiil  investi- 
gations ccmcerning  the  alimentation  and  the  products  of  animals; 
(5)  dissemination  of  the  results  of  experiments  by  means  of  public  lec- 
tures and  publications.  The  income  of  the  station  for  1891-'92  w^as 
*4,720.  The  scientific  personnel  of  the  station  includes  a  director  and 
four  assistants.  This  station  has  under  its  supervision  nineteen 
experimental  fields. 

Royal  Ch^nicO'Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Palermo^  Prof  V. 
OUreri,  Director. — ^This  station  was  established  in  1872  with  the  follow 
ing  i)rincipal  subjects  of  work :  (1)  Physico-chemical  examination  of 
soils;  (2)  analyses  and  determination  of  the  relative  value  of  fertilizers; 
(•S)  experimental  investigations  upon  the  alimentation  of  animals  and 
the  nutritive  valueof  forage  plants;  (4)  experimental  investigations  on 
the  culture  and  commercial  quality  of  the  sumac  tree;  (.">)  experimental 
investigations  concerning  oenology;  (6)  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
experiments  by  means  of  publications  and  lectures.  Besides  the  above 
lines  of  work  the  station  has  undertaken  the  study  of  citrus  fruits, 
olives,  potable  and  irrigation  waters,  etc.  The  income  of  the  station 
for  189l-'92  was  $2,690.  The  scientific  personnel  includes  a  director, 
an  assistant  cliemist,  and  an  assistant  agricultuiist.  One  of  the  assist- 
ante  i8  professor  in  a  city  school.  ^^^^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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Royal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Udine^  Prof.  O.  KaUinOj 
Director. — This  station  was  established  in  1870  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Technical  Institute.  Its  principal  duties  are:  (1)  Analyses  and 
experiments  with  agricultural  soils,  (2)  analyses  and  experimental 
determinations  of  the  relative  value  of  fertilizers,  (3)  experimental 
investigations  concerning  viticulture  and  oenology,  (4)  microscopical 
examination  of  silkworm  eggs  and  egg-testing,  (5)  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  experiments  by  lectures  and  publications.  The  income  of 
the  station  is  only  $1,4(K),  but  its  dire<*t()r,  agriculturist,  assistant 
chemist,  and  assistant  agriculturist  are  professors  of  the  Royal  Tecli- 
nical  Institute,  and  the  equipment  of  this  institution  is  also  used  by  the 
station. 

Royal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Forli,  Prof.  A.  Pasqualini, 
Director. — This  station  was  established  in  1872  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Technical  Institute.  Its  principal  lines  of  work  are :  (1)  Analyses 
and  experiments  on  agricultural  soils,  (2)  analyses  and  experimental 
determinations  of  the  relative  value  of  fertilizers,  (3)  experimental 
investigations  regarding  viticulture  and  oenology,  (4)  micro8e>opical 
examination  of  silkworm  eggs,  (5)  investigations  on  forage  and  fiber 
plants  (flax  and  hemp),  (6)  dissemination  of  the  results  obtained  by 
means  of  lectures  or  publications.  In  this  station,  as  in  that  of  Udine, 
the  personnel  and  the  equipment  are  those  of  the  technical  institute 
and  therefore  the  income  is  only  $1,720.  Besides  the  director  there 
are  an  assistant  chejnist  and  an  assistant  agriculturist. 

SPECIAL  STATIONS. 

Royal  (Enological  Station  at  Asti^  Prof.  M.  Zecchinij  Director. — ^This 
station  was  established  in  1872  with  the  following  lines  of  work:  (1) 
Analyses  of  grapes  at  diiferent  periods  of  maturation,  and  investiga- 
tions of  their  diseases;  (2)  chemical  and  microscopical  investigations 
on  the  phenomena  of  fermentation;  (3)  analyses  of  musts  and  wines 
with  reference  to  their  composition,  adulterations,  or  diseases;  (4)  analy- 
ses of  soils  destined  for  grape  culture,  and  investigations  on  the 
kinds  of  fertilizers  to  apply  for  different  varieties,  exi)osure8,  and 
locations;  (5)  research  on  the  best  methods  of  vinification,  preservation 
of  wine,  examination  of  wine,  and  wine  making  machinery;  (6)  chem- 
ical study  of  the  grapevine;  (7)  dissemination  of  the  results  obtained 
from  experiments  by  means  of  publications  or  lectures.  The  income  of 
the  station  is  $3,500.  It  has  a  director  and  two  assistant  chemists  and 
viticulturistfl.  There  is  also  an  assistant  for  the  nursery  of  American 
vines,  whose  salary  comes  from  other  funds. 

Royal  Dairy  Station  at  Lodij  Prof.  G.  Besana,  Director. — ^This  station 
was  established  in  1871,  but  was  reorganized  in  1879.  The  subjects  of 
its  investigations  are :  (1)  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  milk  at  various  periods  of  preservation  and  preparation ; 
(2)  milk  adulteration  and  its  effects;  (3)  influence  of  temperature  on 
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the  conservation  of  milk  and  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter;  (4) 
influence  of  fat  content  on  the  manufacture  and  keeping  quality  of 
cheese;  (5)  eflfects  of  diflFerent  methods  of  heating  milk,  and  of  the 
coagulating,  coloring,  and  preserving  substances;  (6)  alterations  of 
dairy  products  and  means  of  prevention  and  remedies;  (7)  machinery 
for  cheese  and  butter-making;  (8)  other  investigations  related  to  this 
industry.  The  income  of  the  station  is  $2,680.  It  has  a  director  and 
two  assistants. 

Royal  Station  and  Laboratory  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  at  Pavia^  Prof, 
G.  Briosi,  Director. — This  station  was  established  in  1871  in  connection 
with  the  Botanical  Institute  of  the  Royal  University.  It  has  four  lines 
of  work :  (1 )  The  development  of  systematic  and  morphological  knowledge 
regarding  the  parasitic  cryptogams  of  plants  and  of  animals;  (2)  inves- 
tigations as  to  the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of  these  parasites,  for 
stopping  their  development  and  dissemination,  and  for  diminishing  their 
injurious  efl^cct«;  (3)  solution  of  questions  addressed  to  the  station  by 
public  or  private  parties;  (4)  dissemination  of  the  results  by  lectures 
and  publications.  The  station  admits  students  to  its  laboratory.  Be- 
sides a  director  there  is  a  special  assistant  in  the  laboratory.  The  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  of  the  station  are  those  of  the  University.  The 
income  from  the  Ministry  of  Agricultui-e  is  about  $2,000. 

Royal  Station  of  Sericulture  at  Padua,  Prof  E.  V&rson,  Director. — 
This  station  was  established  in  1871  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  studying 
the  essential  conditions  of  success  in  raising  silkworms,  (2)  studying 
the  laws  of  normal  nutrition  of  silkworms  by  means  of  physical  and 
chemical  experiments,  (3)  investigating  the  causes  of  the  different 
diseases  of  silkworms  and  of  the  mulberry  tree,  (4)  preparing  and  dis- 
seminating sound  eggs  and  making  microscopical  examinations  for 
private  parties,  (5)  exi)erijnenting  with  new  races  of  silkworms  and 
new  instruments  for  sericulture,  (6)  undertaking  any  study  and  in- 
vestigation that  might  help  silk  culture,  (7)  disseminating  the  results 
obtained  by  means  of  publications  and  lectures,  (8)  gathering  news  of 
the  silk  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  promoting  its  increase 
by  assisting  agricultural  associations  and  private  growers.  The  income 
of  the  station  was  $3,580  for  1891-'92.  Besides  the  director  there  are 
an  assistant  director  and  an  assistant. 

Royal  Station  of  Agricultural  Entomology  at  Florence,  Prof  A.  Tar- 
gioni-Tozzetti,  Director, — This  station  was  established  in  1875  m  con- 
nection with  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  the  Royal  Institute  for 
Higher  Studies.  Its  objects  are:  (1)  To  investigate  the  nature  of  such 
insects  and  animals  as  are  injurious  to  cultivated  plants  and  to  agri- 
cultural products,  and  to  study  their  biology  and  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  remedying  their  damages;  (2)  to  disseminate  the  results 
obtained  by  means  of  publications  or  lectures.  The  income  of  the 
station  is  about  $2,01)0.  The  personnel  and  the  equipment  arc  those 
of  the  toborsktory  of  aoology  of  iu  vertebrate  auimiils  of  the  iustitttte. 
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Royal  Station  of  Vegetable  Pathology  at  Kome^  Prof.  0.  CubonL 
Director, — This  station  was  established  in  1887  in  the  building  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Museum.  Its  principal  objects  are:  (1)  Experi- 
mental investigations  on  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  and  on  the  means 
of  prevention  and  treatment,  (2)  investigations  on  microorganisms  that 
produce  alterations  in  agricultural  products  and  on  the  means  of  pre- 
vention and  treatment,  (3)  dissemination  of  the  results  of  experiment*^ 
by  means  of  lectures  and  publications.  In  1891-^92  the  income  of  the 
station  was  $2,600.    Besides  the  director  there  are  two  assistants. 

Laboratory  of  '^ Zymotech7iic8^  at  RomCj  Dr.  C.  Forti^  In  Charge. — 
This  laboratory  was  established  a  short  time  ago  in  the  building  of  the 
Agricultural  Museum  at  Rome,  for  the  investigation  of  fermentations 
in  their  relation  to  agricultural  industries.  Important  studies  on  the 
ferments  of  unsound  wines  have  already  been  started. 

Chemicoagricultural  laboratories. — These  laboratories  are  connected 
with  the  chemical  laboratories  of  universities  or  technical  institutes. 
Besides  the  work  that  they  must  do  for  the  institutions  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  they  make  analyses  of  agricultural  products  for  pjiblic  and 
private  parties,  for  which  they  receive  a  small  compensation  according 
to  an  official  tiiriif ;  they  give  advice  and  instruction  on  agricultural 
subjects  free  of  charge;  moreover  they  carry  on  investigations  on 
special  subjects,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  These  laboratories  m-e 
not  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which,  however,  has 
supervision  over  them,  and  allows  them  a  subsidy  amounting  to  about 
$200  a  year.  The  equipment  and  the  personnel  are  those  of  the  insti- 
tutions with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  laboratories  now  in  operation  are  located  as  follows :  At  the 
Technical  Institute,  Bologna,  established  in  1871,  Prof.  A.  Ca^^li, 
director;  at  the  Royal  University,  Siena,  established  in  1872,  Prof.  C. 
Giannetti,  director;  at  the  Technical  Institute,  Pesaro,  established  in 
1871,  Prof.  F.  Dupr^,  director;  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  established 
in  1886,  Prof  F.  Sestini,  director;  at  the  University,  Perugia,  estab- 
lished in  1883,  Prof.  G.Bellucci,  director;  at  the  Technical  Institute, 
Caserta,  established  in  1888,  Prof.  L.  O.  Ferrero,  director.  In  the 
schools  of  viticulture  and  tt^nology  at  Conegliano  and  Alba  are  special 
laboratories  for  analyses  connected  with  grape  culture,  wine-making, 
and  related  industries. 

Experimental  cellars. — Their  object  is  to  study  the  best  methods  for 
preparing  wines  of  good  keeping  qualities  to  answer  the  needs  of  the 
trade.  For  this  purpose  only  grHi)es  of  the  regions  where  the  cellars 
are  established  are  worked.  There  are  at  present  cellars  at  Barletta, 
Riposte,  and  Noto,  the  directors  of  which  are,  respectively,  Profs.  A. 
Fonseca,  (i.  Notari,  and  R.  Perrotta.  Another  cellar  will  be  opened 
this  year  at  Velletri.  These  cellars  are  to  be  moved  to  other  localities 
as  soon  as  the  work  for  which  tlicy  wcro  CijtublioUctl  liaa  bceu  accom- 
plished. 
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Experimental  oil  mills, — Their  object  is  to  investigate,  api)ly,  and  dis- 
seminate the  best  methods  for  the  preparation,  purification,  and  pres- 
ervation of  oils  made  from  olives  of  the  regions  where  the  experiments 
are  carried  on.  There  are  at  present  two  of  these  institutions — one  at 
Portici  in  connection  with  the  High  School  of  Agriculture,  directed  by 
Prof.  B.  Mingioli,  and  one  at  Palmi,  directed  by  Dr.  Bracci.  These  in- 
stitutions also  make  analyses  of  olives,  oils,  and  by-products,  and  give 
special  lectures  on  olive  culture  and  oil-making. 

Sericultural  observatories. — These  observatories  must  execute  micro- 
scopical examinations  of  silkworm  eggs  and  moths  at  the  request  o1 
private  parties,  conduct  a  rational  culture  of  silkworms,  and  if  neces- 
sary prepare  the  eggs;  in  brief,  they  should  contribute  to  improve  seri- 
culture by  practical  example  and  advice.  There  are  at  i)resent  forty 
three  of  these  observatories  distributed  throughout  the  diflerent  regions 
of  Italy.  Their  directors  have  received  their  instruction  in  the  silk 
culture  station  of  Padua. 

Dairy  observatories. — The  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  dairy  industry  by  the  dissemination  of  knowl 
e<lge  regarding  good  practices  and  instrunu»nts  for  cheese  and  butter 
making,  by  testing  adulterations  of  milk  and  of  its  products,  and  b^ 
collecting  such  new  facts  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  practice  of  dairy 
ing.  There  are  at  present  ten  observatories,  the  directors  of  whicL 
have  received  their  instruction  at  the  Dairy  School  of  Lodi. 

Viticultural  observatories. — The  object  of  these  observatories  is  the 
study  of  the  adaptsitiou  of  resistant  American  vines  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Italy,  and  of  the  success  of  grafting.  These  observatories 
were  started  by  Prof.  Cavazza  and  there  are  several  in  Piedmont. 
Many  experimental  fields  and  nurseries  of  American  vines  have  been 
established  all  over  Italy. 

Experime^ital  fields  for  the  treatment  of  Phylloxera. — In  order  to  make 
special  investigations  in  regard  to  the  modes  and  time  of  treatment, 
and  especially  the  quantity  of  carbon  bisulx)hide  to  apply  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  experimental  fields  were  established  at  Messina,  Reggio 
di  Calabria,  and  Sassari.  Important  results  have  already  been  ob- 
tained, showing  that  in  certain  cases  this  method  of  treatment  may 
be  applied  with  success. 

(Enoteehnical  stations  in  foreign  countries. — In  order  to  give  a  more 
extended  development  to  the  trade  in  Italian  wines  in  foreign  countries, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  needs 
of  foreign  markets.  Special  stations  for  this  purpose  were  established 
in  other  states  in  1884.  Their  duty  is  to  find  out  what  types  of  Italian 
wines  are  acceptable  in  their  localities  and  what  foreign  wines  re- 
sembling Italian  wines  are  most  largely  consumed  in  these  regions. 
The  directors  of  the  stations  should  also  collect  data  in  regard  to  the 
wine  production  and  trade  of  each  country,  investigate  the  causes  which 
prevent  tlJ^  sajc  of  Italiivu  wincs;  and  give  mlviec  both  to  the  Govern- 
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meiit  and  to  wine  makers  how  best  to  promote  exportation.  They 
mast  send  a  report  to  the  Ministry  of  Agricnltiire  every  two  months. 
Some  of  these  stations  have  a  depot  for  wines  sent  to  tliem  by  difler- 
ent  Italian  producers.  There  are  at  present  five  of  these  stations  in 
foreign  countries,  at  Berlin,  Munich,  London,  Lueern,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  respective  directors  of  which  are  G.  Ferrario,  G.  Briolini, 
G.  Eossati,  A.  Plotti,  and  B.  Trentin.  Large  benefits  have  been  de- 
rived from  these  stations  in  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  Italian  wines 
in  foreign  countries. 

Zootecknical  stations  and  depots. — ^Their  object  is  the  improvement  of 
the  races  of  animals  by  means  of  scientific  investigations  and  practi- 
cal experiments,  and  the  giving  of  instruction  on  the  proper  manner  of 
raising  animals.  There  are  at  present  three  of  these  depots  connected 
respectively  with  the  High  School  of  Agriculture  at  Portici,  the  School 
of  Zootechnics  at  Reggio  d'  Emilia,  and  the  Zootechnical  Institute  at 
Palermo.  There  are  also  seven  stations  in  connection  with  the  practi- 
cal schools  of  agriculture.  A  project  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  larger 
number  of  them. 

Fish  culture  stations  and  laboratories. — A  station  for  fish  culture  was 
established  in  1887  at  Brescia  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Beetoni, 
with  an  income  of  about  $2,600.  Another  similar  station  has  been 
temporarily  established  in  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  Home,  but  will 
soon  be  moved  to  a  permanent  location  in  central  Italy.  Special  lab- 
oratories for  artificial  fecundation  and  incubation  have  been  established 
at  Belluno,  Treviso,  and  Verona. 

Central  weather  bureau;  meteorological  observatories  and  stations. — 
The  meteorological  and  geodynamical  work  of  the  Italian  Government 
is  under  the  scientific  direction  of  a  special  board,  composed  of  dele- 
gates of  the  Minis  tries  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  of  Public 
Instruction,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  Public  Works.  A  central  bureau,  lo 
cat^d  at  Rome,  is  in  charge  of  the  work  and  has  under  its  control  all 
of  the  observatories  and  stations  established  in  the  State. 

Meteorological  observations  are  made  in  observatories  proper,  and 
in  thermo-udometric  stations.  The  former  as  a  rule  make  all  observa- 
tions relating  to  meteorology,  but  those  observatories  which  are  con- 
nected with  schools  of  agriculture  confine  their  attention  to  agricultural 
meteorology;  the  thermo-udometric  stations  attend  only  to  the  obser- 
vations of  temperature  and  rainfall.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1891  there 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  observatories,  and  about  six  hun- 
dred thermo-udometric  stations.  The  director  of  the  work  is  Prof. 
Tacchini. 

Sanitary  station  and  houses  in  the  Aljnne  region. — A  sanitary  station 
at  Brescia  in  CoUio  receives  boys  and  girls  affected  by  "pellagra"  and 
malaria,  who  are  sent  to  this  Alpine  region  for  one  month  to  restore 
them  to  health.  There  are  also  forty  sanitary  houses  in  the  Province 
of  Bergamo,  north  Italy,  at  which  persons  affected  with  pellagra  are 
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treated.  Pellagra  is  a  very  paiuful  disease  of  the  skiu,  which  is  due 
prm(!ipally  to  the  use  of  spoiled  maize  and  to  unfavorable  hygieuic  con- 
ditions. The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  does  not  establish  these  insti- 
tutions, but  helps  theui  with  subsidies  of  money. 

Fuhlicatiom. — The  department  of  the  director  general  of  agriculture 
publishes  the  Annals  of  Agriculture  {Annali  di  Agricoltura)  and  the 
Bulletin  of  Agricultural  News  {Bolletino  di  Notlzie  Agrarie), 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  schools  publish  yearly  re- 
ports (Annali).  During  the  year,  however,  the  results  of  their  investi- 
f[:ations  or  experiments  are  published  in  the  official  publications  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  or  in  other  periodicals.  The  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  {Le  Stazioni  Sperimentali  Agrarie)  is  issued  once  a 
month  and  contiiins  original  articles  contributed  by  the  officers  of  the 
schools  and  stations,  and  a  review  of  works  published  in  Italy  and  in 
foreign  countries  on  matters  bearing  on  scientific  agriculture  and  rural 
Industrie's.  The  editorship  of  this  journal  is  held  for  two  years  by  each 
director  of  the  stations. 

The  central  weather  bureau  publishes  annals  and  bulletins.  Other 
imiH)rtant  publications  are  issued  by  the  royal  academies  of  agriculture, 
such  as  those  of  Florence,  Turin,  Verona,  and  Pesaro,  and  the  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  associations  of  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  etc. 

The  official  pubUcations  of  the  Ministiy,  schools,  stations,  and  agri- 
cultural associations  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIOXS 

IX  THE  UNITED  STATED 


CHEMISTRT. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Kditar. 

Chemical  division  of  Rhode  Island  Station,  H.  J.  Wheel.£R^ 

{Hliode  Ishnid  Sta,  Report  for  1891,  pp.  H:3-8()). — Bri<*f  remarks  on  the 
work  of  Hu*  year;  additions  to  the  laboratory;  and  analyses  of  water, 
j»:rap<»s  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  honey,  sugar  beets,  wheat  bran, 
and  j»:luten  meal. 

Report  of  chemist  of  New  7ork  State  Station,  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke  (New  YorkSfate  Sta.  Report  for  1S91,  pp.  31 6--irj5).— Thi^  ineludes 
a  summary  of  the  laboratory  work  of  the  year,  a  statement  showing  the 
lines  of  Avork  assigned  to  the  several  assistant  ehemists,  a  list  of  the 
bulletins  ])repared  by  the  chemist  durinff  the  year,  experiments  in  the 
manufarture  of  cheese  (s(»e  i>.  1374),  comparison  of  dairy  breeds  of 
cattle  with  reference  to  production  of  butter  and  cheese  (see  p.  273), 
comparis<m  of  methods  of  creaming^  milk  by  setting  and  by  centrifugal 
ma(;hine  (see  p.  273),  analyses  of  materials  used  in  spraying  plants 
and  of  sprayed  grai)es  (se(5  p.  55),  explanation  of  terms  usedfn  connec- 
tion Avith  fertilizer  analyses^  and  analyses  of  (Commercial  fertilizers  (see^ 
p.  240).  The  chemical  work  of  the  station  has  been  mainly  confined  to 
investigations  connected  with  dairy  j)roblems  and  analyvses  of  fertili- 
zers. The  total  number  of  determinations  made  during  the  year  is 
given  as  14,524, 

METEOROLOOT— WATER. 

Meteorological  observations,  C.  D.  Warner  {MasHoehmetUf  Hatch 
St<t.  Meteorological  BuIh.  Noh.  iS  and  /i,  fhdy  and  AtujuMt,  189:ij  pp.  i 
each). — A  daily  and  mcmthly  summary  of  observations  for  July  and  Au- 
gust at  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  station. 

Meteorological  record,  1891,  li.  D.  Newton  (Netc  YorJc  State  Sta. 
Report  for  1891,  pp-  498-r)14). — Tabulated  details  of  observations  of  rain- 
fall, wind,  sunshine,  and  temperature  of  the  air.  The  yearly  summary 
is  as  follows:  Air  temperature  {({^^vq^^  F.). — Maximum  95,  minimum  2.5. 
Precipiiation. — Totiil  (inches)  27.52.  Wind. — Prevailing  direction  J3W 
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to  N  W.    Sunshine  (i)er  cent  of  possible). — Maximum  59  (during  Septem- 
ber), miuinmm  28.4  (during  November),  mean  41.4. 

Meteorological  summary  for  North  Carolinai  May  and  June, 
1892,  H.  B.  Battle,  C.  F.  Von  Herrmann,  and  K.  Nunn  {N^orth  Caro- 
Una  iSta.  Buh.  No8,  86c  and  86d,  June  30  and  July  31^  1892^  pp.  16  ea>ehj 
maps  2). — Notes  on  the  weather,  and  tabulated  daily  and  monthly  sum- 
manes  of  observations  by  the  North  Carolina  weather  service,  coopera- 
ting with  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  Observations  for  May  and  June, 
1882-'92,  are  tabulated.  The  bulletin  for  May  is  illustrated  with  maps 
showing  the  isothermal  lines  and  the  rahifall  at  the  sUitions  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 

The  mean  temperature  for  May  was  66.8^  F. ;  the  normal  is  66.9°.     •     ♦    • 

The  warmest  May  during  twenty  years  occurreil  in  1880  ami  1887,  when  the  monthly 
mean  for  the  State  was  70.3^ ;  the  coolest  May  was  that  of  1877,  mean  61.7.     *     •     • 

The  average  precipitiition  fur  the  State  was  3.6  inches,  which  is  0.6  inch  1>elow 
the  normal.     ♦     •     * 

During  the  past  twenty>one  years  the  wettest  May  occurred  in  1873  (average  7.U 
inches),  the  driest  in  1880  (average  2.03  inches).     ♦     *     • 

The  mean  atmospheric  pressure  for  the  month  was  slightly  above  the  normal. 

The  monthly  mean  temperature  for  the  Stiite  during  Jnne  was  l.P  above  the 
i]<»nnal  for  twenty  years,  which  is  74. '^'.  The  highest  mean  temperature  for  June 
of  which  there  is  record  occurred  in  1890—77.6^,  the  lowcHt  in  1878—70.2^.  The 
highest  temperature  this  month  was  103^,  on  the  24th,  at  Southern  Pines,  which  is 
the  highest  on  record  for  June.  The  lowest  this  nuinth  waa  48°,  on  the  14th,  at 
Douglas.  •  '  •  The  precipitatiou  was  2.56  inches  above  the  normal.  ITie  aver- 
age over  the  State  was  6.9  inches.  *  ♦  »  The  greatest  rainfall  rejiorted  was  17.02 
inches,  at  Kock  House  farm  (Horse  Cove),  which  is  the  greatest  amount  ever  recorded 
in  June.  »  *  *  The  average  atmospheric  pressure  for  the  month  was  a  little 
above  the  normal.  *  *  *  A  tornado  passed  through  the  Cashie  Neck  section  of 
Bertie  County  on  Sunday,  June  5.  Its  path  was  about  400  yards  w^ide  and  it  traveled 
about  12  miles.  It  moved  in  an  easterly  course.  *  *  *  At  Weldon,  on  the  25th, 
the  heaviest  hail  since  June  8,  1860,  occurred.  The  st^mes  were  about  the  size  and 
somewhat  the  shape  of  hens*  eggs;  one  weighed  362  grains.  The  precipitation 
lietween  5:17  and  5:43  p.  m.  was  1.17  inches^  and  it  is  thought  that  1  inch  occurred 
ill  ten  minutes. 

Meteorological  observations  at  South  Dakota  Station  {South 
Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  ^o.  31^  May,  1892,  pp.  8). — Notes  on  the  weather,  and 
tabulated  data  regardin^j:  teniperatnre,  pressure,  precipitation,  and 
direction  of  wind  for  Moy-December,  1888,  and  for  each  month,  and  for 
the  growing  seasons  of  1889, 1800,  and  1891.  The  observations  for  three 
years  (1889-'91)  maybe  summarized  as  follows:  Prensure  (inches). — 
Maximum  28.90,  minimum  27.44,  average  28.39.  Air  temperature. — 
]\raximum  101,  minimum  35,  average  43.  Prenpitation. — Total  48.88 
inches,  average  per  year  10.29  inches,  average  per  day  (175)  0.28  inch, 
rainy  days  175.  Wind. — Number  of  days  in  ea<5h  direction,  N  407,  S 
473,  E  18,  W  20, 
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Meteorological  ohncr  vat  ions  for  April-Seplemher,  1889^  ISWj  and  JS91. 


Tear. 

Precipi- 
tation, 
totjil. 

Number 

of  rainy 

days. 

Average 
pr«^ipifa- 

tiou  per 
rainy  day. 

Per  cent  of 

tli«  year's 

pretipita- 

tion. 

Prevail- 
ing direc- 
tion of 
wind. 

1889 

Inches. 
10.69 
16.09 

45 
42 
40 

Inches, 
0.24 
0.38 
0.28 

77 
8> 
68 

s    • 

1890 

K 

11.03 

SE 

Average , 

12.60 

42 

0.30 

77          S 

Meteorological  summary,  L.  F.  Kinney  (Rhod^  Island  8ta.  Report 
for  1891,  pp.  98-100), — Tabulated  monthly  summaries  of  observations 
during  1889, 1890,  and  1891  of  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  rainfall, 
prevailing  winds,  and  cloudiness.  Tbe  yearly  summary  for  1891  is  as 
follows:  Premiere  (inches). — Mean  29.96.  JLtr^cm^^ra^wre  (degrees  F.). — 
Mean  48.9.    Precipitation, — Total  (inches)  49.64. 


SOILS. 

Vf,  H.  Beal,  Editor, 

Gteology  of  north  Louisiana,  O.  Lerch  (Louisiana  8tas.  Speciai 

Report,  part  /,  pp.  52,  Jigs.  7), — This  is  a  report  of  preliminary  work  on 
a  geological  and  agricultural  survey  of  the  State,  and  is  confined  to  a 
discussion  of  observations  on  the  topography,  geology,  mineralogy,  ami 
soils  of  the  hills  of  north  Louisiana,  accompanied  by  analyses  by  M. 
Bird  of  well,  spring,  and  artesian  waters,  iron  ores,  lignites,  natural 
phosphates,  marls,  soils,  and  subsoils. 

This  survey  has  been  uudertaken  mainly  in  the  interest  of  agriculture.  To  this 
end  soils  have  been  classified  and  carefully  mapped  out,  typical  samples  taken, 
character  of  vegetation  noted,  drainage  systems  established,  and  general  elevation 
above  sea  level  observed,  with  other  special  peculiarities.  The  soils  have  been  sent 
to  the  laboratories  of  the  station  and  are  now  undergoing  physical  and  chemical 
examination.  Later  a  special  report  will  be  made  upon  ''the  soils  of  the  State  and 
their  composition  and  wants,  with  best  modes  of  supplying  the  latter."  This  re- 
port will  cover  the  State  and  be  beneficial  to  every  planter  and  farmer. 

Incidentally  the  geology  of  the  State  is  being  carefully  studied,  so  as  to  locate 
each  section  of  the  State  in  its  proper  geological  horizon.  Especial  attention  is 
also  beiDg  paid  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  particularly  those  which  may 
be  of  agricultural  value,  such  as  phosphates,  marls,  gypsum,  etc.     *     •     • 

That  portion  of  north  Louisiana,  a  preliminary  study  of  which  is  embraced  in 
this  report  and  which  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  physiographic 
regions  of  the  United  States,  stretches  from  the  Ouachita  River  on  the  east  to  the 
Red  River  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Vickeburg,  Shreveport,  and  Pacific  Railroad  on 
the  south  to  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  on  the  north.  Small 
as  this  section  is  when  compared  with  the  entire  State  of  Louisiana,  and  as  uniform 
and  simple  as  its  surface  configuration  and  its  structural  geology  seem  to  be,  it 
presents  so  many  and  so  varied  problems  that  a  detailed  and  extensive  stody  of  this 
region  will  be  required  to  solve  them,  and  this  paper  must  therefore  be  considered 
» |)reliuiiuary  report,  subject  to  changes  v^  developed  by  future  investi^atioiu, 
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Soil  temperatures,  1891,  R.  D.  Newton  (New  YorJc  State  Sta.  Re- 
port for  JH!flj  pp,  515-521), — ^Tabulated  data  of  tri-daily  observations 
at  the  sarfaee  and  at  depths  of  from  1  to  18  inches,  for  each  mouth  from 
April  to  October,  inclusive. 


FERTILIZERS. 

W.  H.  Bkal,  Editor. 

Analyses  of  home  mixtures  and  incomplete  fertilizers,  E.  B. 

VooRHEES  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  No.  88y  July  <S,  1892,  pp.  19). 

Sjfnop8i9.—A  contiiuiation  of  iiiqiiirios  carried  on  Hince  1889  regarding  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers in  New  Jersey,  and  the  composition  and  cost  of  home  mixtures  and  in- 
complete fertilizers.  It  has  heeu  shown  that  uniform  mixtures  of  fertiliziuo^ 
materials  can  be  prepared  by  farmers  at  an  average  cost  per  ton  of  over  25  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  manufactured  brands,  a  saving  of  at  least  $330,000  per 
year  for  the  State. 

This  bulletin  contains  suggestions  as  to  the  economical  purchase  and 
rational  use  of  fertilizers;  formulas  and  analyses  of  home  mixtures  for 
different  crops,  with  remarks  on  their  cost;  trade  values  of  fertilizing 
ingredients  for  1892;  the  average'cost  per  pound  of  plant  food  elements 
in  fertilizer  supplies;  and  analyses  of  87  samples  of  incomplete  fertili- 
zers, including  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  dry 
ground  fish,  tankage,  boneblack,  bone  ash.  South  Carolina  rock  and 
other  mineral  phosphates,  muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia. 

As  regards  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  Now  Jersey,  statistics  gathered  by  the  station 
show  that  at  least  $1,346,000  was  spent  for  commercial  manures  in  1891.  Of  this 
total;  over  $1,000,000  was  spent  for  complete  manures  and  the  balance  for  nitrogenous 
materials,  boneblack,  South  Carolina  rock  superphosphate,  ground  bone,  and  the 
various  potash  salts.  In  addition  to  these  concentrated  and  direct  forms  of  plant 
food,  there  is  a  large  annual  purchase  and  consumption  of  natural  manures,  which 
are  to  a  certain  extent  indirect  in  their  action,  such  as  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
liorse  manure,  wood  ashes,  marl,  lime,  etc.  The  bulk  of  these  purchased  manures 
of  either  class  is  us^d  in  truck  or  special-crop  farming,  where  annual  and  heavy 
dresflings  arc  made  to  aU  crops  or  to  some  special  or  money  crop  in  the  rotation, 
as  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  fruit,  or  berries. 

Asa  result  of  the  station's  investigations,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
cost  per  pound  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  raw  or  un- 
mixed materials  is  less  than  the  station's  valuations,  while  that  of  the 
same  elements  in  mixed  fertilizers  is  at  least  25  per  cent  gi*eater. 

The  difference  between  these  two  methods  of  buying  would  amount,  on  the  basis  of 
last  year's  sales,  to  over  $336,000.  This  sum  is  consumed  not  in  manufacturers'  profits 
alone,  as  some  suppose,  but  in  the  transportation  of  a  vast  amount  of  absolutely 
worthless  material,  in  agents'  commissions,  and  in  credit. 
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Ad  examination  of  eight  home  mixtures  showed  them  to  l>e  uniform 
and  of  good  mechanical  (M)ndition.  A  eomparison  ol  their  average 
coat  per  ton  with  that  of  eight  special  brands  showed  "  a  difference  of 
j|12.14  iier  Urn  in  favor  of  the  home  mixture,  which  contained  at  least 
$2  worth  of  plant  food  in  excess  of  that  in  the  manufactured  branil."" 

Cobperative  field  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  corn,  J.  D. 
ToWAR  (Rhode  Inland  Sta.  Report  for  is^l^pp.  35-81). — Expenmentsl)e- 
gun  in  1890  and  described  in  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  station  for  1890 
(K.  S.  R.,  vol.  HI,  p.  5;^))  were  continued  in  1891,  '^  with  the  same 
amount  and  kind  of  fertilizers  and  as  far  as  possible  on  the  same 
ground."  Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  experiments  on  eight 
farms  in  different  parts  of  the  Stiite.  The  results  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

Tlie  j>lat8  manifestM  nearly  all  tl»«  eaiiie  conditions  the  second  year  that  were 
notice<l  the  firnt  year  of  the  ex]»orhn«uit. 

While  in  four  cases  in  1890  pot-ash  appeared  the  most  deficieut,  it  has  in  no  caw- 
npon  a  second  trial  hcen  found  so  much  lacking  as  phosphoric  acid.  It  maj  W 
stated  in  general  that  our  Rhode  Island  soils  are  pndiably  nuire  deficient  in  availahle 
phosphoric  acid  than  in  potash,  which  is  account-ed  for  by  the  fact  of  their  granitic 
origin  and  conMecpient  natural  sn)>ply  of  imtash. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  two-thirds  rations  of  nitrogen  have  given  the  best 
results;  as  a  rule  the  application  of  small  quantitieshasgiven  very  small  profits  and 
the  application  of  large  amounts  liaH  often  r«»sulted  in  financial  loss. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  nitrogen,  nitrate  of  soda  has  upon  the  whole  proved  the 
most  jirofitable  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  the  least. 

In  most  of  the  plats  where  dried  bhwid  was  applied  the  com  ripened  earlier  and 
showed,  when  compared  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  plats,  a 
greater  relative  yield  than  in  1890.  This  gain  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  drie<l 
blood  contained,  in  a<ldition  to  the  organic  nitrogen,  a  Kuiall  amount  of  iihosphoric 
acid,  and  this  amount  w^as  unusually  great  in  the  bhnxl  used  in  1891.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  may  have  increased  the  yield.  Another  cauMe  for  the  increastnl  yiehl 
might  be — since  nitrification  of  dried  blood  is  somewhat  slow — that  inallp^obabilty 
some  of  the  nitrogen  applied  on  those  ])]ats  in  1890  was  unused  until  1891. 

The  most  profitable  fertilizer  used  in  these  experiments  was  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture per  acre  of  about  350  pounds  dissolve<l  boneblack  and  130  to  150  pounds  muriate 
of  potash,  with  300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  or  230  pounds  sulphat<^  of  aumionia  or 
440  pounds  of  dried  blood — a  fertilizer  containing  about  45  pounds  nitrogen,  75 
pounds  potash,  and  54  pounds  phos])horic  acid  per  acre.     *     *     * 

It  seems  ailvisable  in  preparing  a  fertilizer  to  use  the  above  forms  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  and  apply  a  ]>art  of  each  of  the  forms  of  nitrogen — say  one  half  of 
nitrat«  of  soda— to  give  the  com  an  early  start,  and  the  other  half  of  sulphatt^  of 
ammonia  or  dried  blood,  or  both,  to  help  the  corn  along  during  the  latt«;r  period  o 
its  growth. 

The  average  relative  weights  of  com  and  stover  from  oightoen  fielda  of  this  variety 
of  corn  (white-capped)  has  been  determined  and  found  to  be  57  pounds  of  stover  to 
each  bushel  (70  pounds),  that  is  to  say,  100  pounds  of  corn  in  the  shock  contains  55 
pounds  of  com  and  45  pounds  of  stover. 

Analyses  and  ▼aluations  of  fertilizers  and  farm  products,  L.  L. 

Van  Slyke  (New  York  State  Sta.  Report  far  imi^pp,  404-4/}5).—T]n^ 
iucludes  au  explanation  of  the  chemical  terms  used  in  fertilizer  analy- 
»is;  notes  on  the  (*ommereial  valuation  of  fertilizers;  (Compiled  analyses, 
with  valuations,  of  various  fertilizing  materials  and  farm  products;  and 
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tabulated  analyses  of  224  commen'ial  fertilizers  inspected  under  the 
provisions  of  tlie  State  fertilizer  control. 

For  convenience,  as  a  present  and  future  reference,  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
]>re8ent  a  rather  fnll  compilation  of  the  analyses  of  various  conunercial  fertilizing: 
materials  and  of  various  farm  jiroduct-s,  giving  their  fertilizing  constituents  and 
valuation. 

Thei*e  are  many  other  farm  products  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  present  in  these 
tables,  but  their  omission  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  there  have  as  yet  been 
no  complete  analyses  of  their  fertilizing  constituents.  This  station  proposers  in  the 
near  future  to  make  such  antilyses  as  will  till  up  many  of  these  gaps.  The  analyses 
presented  have  been  compiled  from  every  accessible  reliable  soun-e.  such  as  the 
repoi'ts  of  various  experiment  stations,  standard  works  upon  agriculture,  and  espe- 
cially Kiinig's  invaluable  coni]>ibition. 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  Rhode  Island,  H.J.  Wheelkr  and  B.  L. 
U ARTWiiLl.  (Rhode  Island  SUi.  Bui.  Xo.  76,  May,  lH92,pp.  ^.-7).— This  in- 
cludes the  t^xt  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  with  comments;  the  trade 
values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  crnde  stock,  with  notes  on  valnaticni; 
and  tabulated  analyses  of  24  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including 
c*ompound  fertilizers,  ground  bone,  and  wood  ashes. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  fertilizer  law  passed  in  January,  1802, 
are  as  follows: 

All  nianurinl  substances  sold  witbin  tbe  Stat**  for  .f  10  <»r  more  per  ton,  including 
agricultural  t'beniicnls,  fertilizer  stock,  woodasbes,  bone,  counnercial  fertilizers,  et<'., 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  guaranty  [setting  fortb  tiie  Aveigbt  of  material  in  eacb 
)mekage],  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  of  actual  potasli  (KjO)  soluble  in  <listilled 
water,  and  of  soluble,  reverted,  and  insoluble  pbospboric  acid. 

Eacb  manufacturer  or  iu^iorter  must  send  a  guaranty  of  eacb  brand  sold  by  liim, 
togetber  with  tbe  names  and  addresses  of  bis  agent-s  in  tins  StJite,  to  tbe  chemist  of 
the  Rhode  Island  8tati(»u  at  Kingston. 

Anai3'sis  fees  must  be  paid  on  or  before  April  1  in  each  year  to  the  general  treas- 
urer, Providence,  Rhode  Island.  *■  *  ♦  'riie  amount  of  the  fee  is  $6  for  ea<^Ii 
fertilizing  ingredient  etmtaiued  or  claim(*d  to  4'xist  in  said  material.  '^  "  "  If 
the  manufacturer  or  importer  has  i»aid  this  fee  the  dealer  is  no  longer  liable  for  the 
payment  of  the  same. 

Parties  using  leather  in  any  form  :is  a  component  of  a  fertilizer  are  obliged  io 
8tat4^  the  fact  on  the  label  by  which  it  shall  bo  accompanied. 

[The  ins])ection  is  under  the  su]»ervision  of  the  State  boai'd  of  agricultur<',  the 
ebemist  of  the  Rhode  Island  ^Station  being  authorized,  either  in  peraon  or  by  deputy, 
to  collect  autl  analyze  the  various  fertilizers  oft'ered  for  sale  in  the  State,  and  tbe 
director  of  the  station  to  publish  the  analyses,  together  with  the  commercial  value 
per  ton.] 

For  all  the  purposes  of  this  act  fertilizei*s  shall  be  considered  as  distinct  brands 
when  difiering  either  in  guarantied  composition,  trade-mark,  or  name,  or  in  any  other 
characteristic  method  of  marking  of  whatever  nature. 

It  is  nuide  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  to  proHecute 
every  person  violating  the  provisions  of  the  law  [the  penalty  being  f(U'  the  liin-tt 
offense  $.50  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  $100],  but  there  shall  be  no  prosecution 
in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  fertilizer  if  the  same  shall  be  found  to  be  substan- 
tially eciuivalent  to  the  guarantied  statement  moile  by  the  nuinufacturer. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  1892,  H.  J.  Wheelicr  and 
B.  L.  Hartwkll  (Rhode  laUind  i^ta.  BuL  Xo.  17,  June,  isn2,  pp,  7). — 
Tabulat-ed  analyses  of  18  samples  of  conimercdal  fertilizers. 
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Commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovell  {Kenimhy  Sin.  BuL  Xo.  41, 
Julifj  1892,  pp.  23), — A  popular  discussion  of  the  nature,  use,  and  sources 
of  fertilizers  is  given,  together  with  analyses  and  valuation  of  79  brands 
of  fertilizers  inspeet^ed  during  1892. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Michigan,  K.  C.  Kedzie  {Michigan  Sta, 
BuL  N^o.  86,  July,  1892,  pp.  11). — Not«s  on  valuation,  text  of  the  8tate 
fertilizer  law,  and  analyses  of  47  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  {South  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  No.  6, 
n.  ser.,  July,  1892,  pp.  IS). — Trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  for 
the  season  of  1891-'92,  and  analyses  of  243  samples  of  commercial  fer- 
tilisers. 

Manures  and  some  principles  in  farm-manuring,  G.  L.  Teller 
{Arlcansa^  Sta.  Bui.  Ifo.  19,  May,  1892,  pp.  55). — A  bulletin  of  popular 
information  for  the  use  of  the  farmers  of  Arkansas.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed are,  the  chemical  elements  which  enter  into  plant  growth,  geol- 
ogy and  agriculture,  classification  of  soils,  humus,  living  organisms  of 
the  soil,  soil  water,  the  purpose  of  manures,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  lime,  ashes,  bone,  barnyard  manures,  composts,  and  commercial 
valuation  of  manures. 


FIELD  CROPS. 

A.  C.  True,  Edii&r. 

G-rasses  and  forage  plants  for  Mississippi,  S.  M.  Tracy  {Missis- 
sippi Sta.  Bui.  No.  20,  February,  1892,  pp.  17). — Notes  on  the  culture  and 
uses  of  the  following  species  of  grasses  and  forage  plants  which  have 
been  successfully  grown  in  experimental  tests  at  the  station:  Redtop 
{Agrostis  vulgaris),  Australian  blue  grass  {Andropogon  erianthoides)^ 
smooth  brome  {Bromus  inertnis),  rescue  grass  {Bromus  unioloides)^ 
Indian  beard  grass  {Chrysopogon  serrulatu^),  Bermuda  grass  {Cynodcn 
daetylon),  orchard  grass  {Bactylis  glomerata),  t^rrell  grass  {Klymus 
virginicus),  teosinte  {Eiiehlwna  hixurians),  the  rye  grasses  {Lolium  spp.), 
Munro  grass  {Panictim  agrostoides),  spreading  panic  {Panioum  prolif- 
erum),  crab  grass  (Panicum  sanguinale),  water  grass  {Palatum  dili- 
tatum),  carpet  grass  {Paspalum  platyeaule),  timothy  (Phleum  pratense), 
Texas  blue  grass  {Poa  arachnifera),  Kentucky  blue  grass  {Poa  praten- 
sis),  Johnson  grass  {Sorghum  halepense),  sorghums  {Sorghum  vulgare, 
vars.),  beggar  weed  {Bcsmodium  molle),  cowpeas  {Bolichos  sinensis), 
winter  vet<th  (Lathyrus  hirsutus),  Japan  clover  (Lespedeza  striata), 
burr  clover  {Medicago  maculaia),  alfalfa  (Medicago  sativa),me\\\oUxH  {Mel- 
ilotus  alba),  Mexican  clover  {lUchardsonia  scabra),  scarlet  clover  {Tri- 
folium  incarnatum),  red  clover  {Trifolium pratense). 

Whon  the  Aj^ricnltural  College  of  MiHsissippi  was  ori^nnized  in  1880,  one  of  the 
first  lines  of  work  undertaken  was  the  cultivation  of  ^rrasscs  and  forage  plants,  hoth 
for  the  production  of  hay  as  a  part  of  good  farming  and  for  the  restoration  tif  tbe 
worn-out  and  exhausted  clay  hills  which  then  formed  a  largo  part  of  the  college 
iaam^  Whon  the  experiment  station  was  established  in  1888,  one  of  the  first  orders 
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paBsecl  by  the  board  of  trustees  was  for  an  invesKgatiou  of  the  comparative  values 
of  different  plants  for  tbe  double  pui*pose  of  providing  hay  and  pasture  and  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

As  cotton  is  now  the  principal  crop  grown  in  the  State  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  be  so  for  many  years  to  come,  the  effect  wliich  a  forage  crop  has  on  the  soil  has 
received  fully  as  much  attention  as  has  the  value  of  hay  or  pasture  which  may  be 
secured.  The  part  of  the  plant  which  is  above  the  soil  is  needed  as  food  for  stock, 
1>nt  in  many  cases  that  part  below  the  surface  of  tbe  ground  is  of  still  great^er  value 
as  food  for  future  crops.     »     *     • 

Acting  upon  these  ideas,  we  have  procured  seed  of  more  than  three  hundred  species, 
many  of  them  being  from  northern  India,  Australia,  Russia,  and  other  foreign 
conntries.  We  also  secured  seeds  ef  a  number  of  species  from  the  arid  regions  in 
the  Southwest,  and  have  taken  special  pains  to  secure  seed  of  such- native  species  as 
seem  to  be  of  value.  Many  of  these  were  received  in  very  small  quantities,  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  grow  two  or  three  crops  before  securing  enough  seed  for  field 
tests,  but  thirty-nine  kinds  have  been  planted  on  areas  of  from  1  to  30  acres  each, 
and  several  upon  much  larger  fields. 

With  so  many  species,  coming  as  they  did  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  not 
expected  tbat  all  or  even  many  of  them  would  prove  valuable  for  cultivation  under 
the  peculiar  climatic  and  soil  conditions  which  exist  here,  where  the  growing  sea- 
son for  different  plants  extends  nearly  through  the  year,  and  where  protracted  sum- 
mer drouths  and  excessive  winter  rains  make  it  necessary  that  hay  and  pasture 
fields  should  be  able  to  resist  great  atmos]}heric  extremes.  A  large  majority  of  the 
native  forage  plants  in  this  region  commence  t  heir  growth  late  in  the  spring,  but  from 
about  the  first  of  April  to  December  the  pasturos  are  abundant,  aud  certain  kinds  of 
hay  may  be  cut  at  any  time  from  June  to  November.  The  great  desideratum  for  this 
region  is  a  plant  which  will  make  a  fair  crop  for  pasture  during  the  cool  and  rainy 
months  of  winter  and  one  which  will  leave  the  soil  in  a  better  condition  at  the  close 
of  the  year.     »     *     * 

It  is  im{)osHible  to  find  any  one  forage  plant  which  continues  an  active  growth 
through  the  year.  For  this  reason  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  kinds  will  usually 
prove  to  be  better  than  will  either  one  when  planted  alone,  and  when  possible  one 
plant  in  the  mixture  should  belong  to  the  clover  family.  No  one,  two,  or  three 
yaiietie«  will  succeed  best  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  choice  for  each  fann 
must  depend  on  local  conditions.  Most  of  the  true  grasses  are  affected  more  by 
moisture  than  by  other  differences  in  the  soil,  while  most  of  the  clovers  are  affected 
more  by  the  amount  of  liuie.  For  general  cultivation  w^e  regard  Bermuda,  lespedeza, 
mclilotus,  red  clover,  and  Johnson  grass  as  the  five  best  species  for  this  State,  and 
value  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  For  hay  alone,  Bermuda,  lespedeza, 
and  Johnson  grasses  are  the  best,  while  for  pasture  we  have  found  nothing  better 
than  Bermuda  grass,  orchard  grass,  and  burr  clover  for  the  lighter  and  more  sandy 
soils  of  the  pine  woods  region.  Where  a  fertilizing  crep  is  wanted  for  immediate  effect 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  cowpea,  and  when  the  laud  is  to  remain  without  cul- 
tivation for  a  year  or  more  molilotus,  red  clover,  or  lespedeza  is  the  best  crop  that 
can  l>e  sown.  If  the  land  contains  an  excess  of  lime  melilotus  is  to  be  preferred, 
but  if  deficient  in  lime  and  somewhat  barren  les^tedeza  is  the  better  crop.  On  lime 
soils  that  are  In  fair  condition  red  clover  will  give  excellent  results  as  a  fertilizer, 
aud  will  also  give  two  crops  of  hay,  which  will  bo  of  more  value  than  that  from  mel- 
ilotus or  lespedeza. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  species  of  grasses  which  are  native  to  this  State 
and  probably  one  half  the  number  can  be  found  on  every  farm.  Many  of  these  are 
of  great  local  value  and  their  growth  should  be  encouraged  wherever  they  promise 
to  be  permanent. 

Orasses  of  Tennessee,  part  i,  F.  Lamson-Sgribneb  [Tennessee 
Sta.  Bui  vol.  tj,  No.  2j  April^  1892^  pp.  29-119,  figs.  7J).— Tbe  author 
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dividtis  bis  work,  which  is  intended  to  be  preliminary  to  a  more 
detailed  report,  with  descriptions  and  as  far  as  possible  illustrations 
of  all  the  grasses  of  the  State,  into  four  sections.  Section  1  is  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  native  and  cultivate<l  grasses  found  within  the  State. 
There  are  mentioned  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  and  varieties, 
with  figures  ilhistratiug  twenty-seven  of  the  more  important  ones. 
Under  each  species  is  given  n  brief  sketch  of  its  habit,  <'haracter,  and 
economic  value.  In  addition  to  the  botanical  names  there  are  given 
over  six  hnndred  common  names,  with  the  botanical  equivalent  of  each. 
Se(*tion  2,  by  means  of  45  figures,  IftiUy  illustrates  all  the  terms  used 
in  the  technical  descri])tion  of  grasses,  and  often  the  figures  serve  to 
illustrate  the  species  they  represent.  The  advantage  of  this  as  ^'oni- 
pared  with  tlu^  ordinary  glossary  will  be  readily  seen.  Section  3  gives 
hi  <letail  tliH  characters  of  the  Gramine;e  and  a  key  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  various  genera.  Section  4  contains  a  list  of  the  work.**  iu 
whole  or  jiart  devoted  to  grasses,  whicli  may  be  found  at  the  station. 

Ezperiments  with  potatoes,  1891  (Neic  York  State  Sta.  Rf^artfor 
JS91,  pp.  i.S'<9-4<s7).— Descrii>tive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  ;53  of 
tlie  newer  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  an  account  of  sinaying  exiM^ri- 
ments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  an  ammoniacal  solntion  of  copper  for 
potato  blight.  Both  fungicides  were  efi'ectivc,  but  the  best  results 
were  obtained  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Sorghum,  W.  P.  Wheeler  (Xew  York  State  Sta^  Report  for  /H9/,  pp. 
^OS-^l:")). — Sixteen  varieties  of  sorghunj  are  reported  upon,  10  of  which 
were  grown  from  seed  selected  trom  individual  canes  in  1890,  antl  4 
others  from  seed  received  from  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Data  are  tabuhited  for  these  IG  varieties  ami  for  the  analyses  of 
the  juice.  In  1800  sorghum  grown  on  hind  t()p-<lressed  with  carbonate 
of  lime  averaged  a  higher  percentage  of  sugar  than  that  from  iand  un- 
treated. To  test  this  further,  in  1801  2  plats,  A  and  (',  receive<i  an 
application  of  crude  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  (i,00O 
pounds  per  acre,  and  two  others,  B  and  D,  were  left  untreate<l. 

No  (littVreiu'os of  any  conseqiieuco  in  yield  or  maturity  were uotired.  «»  »  •  Tlie 
avorage  of  aU  the  determinations  from  jdata  A  and  C  was,  speeilic  gravity  of  juice 
l.()r»i»3  and  cane  sngar  9.30,  and  fVoni  plats  H  and  1),  specific  gravity  l.05i)2  and  cane 
8ngar9.39.  From  these  results  it  is  (piite  plain  that  for  this  season  at  least  there 
was  no  atlvantaj^e  in  favor  of  an  applicati<m  of  lime. 

Field  and  plat  experiments,  O.  ().  FLAcia  and  J.  1).  Towae  (Rhode 
Iiitand  Sta.  Report  for  1S!JJ^  part  II,  pp.  22-35). 

Synopsis. — The  ex]>erimeuts  reported  were  in  the  following  lines:  (1)  A  comparisou 
of  winter  and  spring  api)Jications  of  ashes  to  newly  seeded  memlows;  (2)  rye 
following  a  two-years'  fertilizer  experiment  with  corn;  (3)  fertilizer,  variety, 
and  cultural  exj>erim<'ntHS  with  oats,  and  experiments  with  the  Jensen  hot  water 
treatment  for  smut  of  oats;  (4)  variety  tests  with  l>arley,  wheat,  sorghum,  sugsir 
heets,  dax,  hemp,  pearl  millet^  Jerusalem  corn,  and  Kanstis  King  corn ;  and  (5) 
fertilizer  and  variety  tests  with  corn. 

Winter  and  aprimj  applieations  of  ashes  to  a  ueirly  seeded  meadotr  (p. 
22). — On  one  third  of  an  acre  of  an  old  sheep  pastnrc  see<led  to  a  mixture 
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of  timothy  and  redtop  in  1890,  one  half  ton  of  Canada  ashes  was  applied 
on  tlie  snow  January  6.  On  a  parallel  plat  of  the  same  dimensions  an 
e(iual  quantity  of  the  same  ashes  was  applied  April  10.  The  yields  of 
bay  were  as  follows:  Winter  application  1,900  pounds,  spring  applica- 
tion 1,497  pounds — a  gain  of  409  pounds,  or  27  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
winter  application. 

RyefoUomng  a  ttco-years^  fertilizer  experiment  with  corn  (pp.  22-24). — 
The  results  are  tabulated  of  growing  rye  on  24  plats  which  in  experi- 
ments with  corn  in  1889  an<l  1890  had  received  boneblack,  muriate 
of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  seaweed,  either  singly  or  com- 
bined. These  results  indicated  that  the  more  soluble  forms  of  fertilizer 
had  been  almost  completely  exhausted;  that  bone  was  more  la.sting 
than  boneblack;  and  that  a  combination  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  stable 
manure  was  better  for  rye  than  stable  manure  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Fertilizer,  cultural^  and  variety  experiments  icith  oats,  and  the  Jensen 
liot  water  treatment  for  smnt  of  oats  (pp.  24-27,30,31). — Nine  plats,  used 
in  1890  for  experiments  with  Earle's  Horsefoot  guano  and  mixed 
minerals  on  oats,  were  manured  with  seaweed  (applied  part  in  Septem- 
ber and  part  in  the  winter  and  spring)  at  the  rate  of  about  9  cords  per 
acre,  and  were  again  seeded  to  oats,  one  half  in  drills  and  the  other  half 
broadcast.  The  tabulated  results  show  no  benefit  from  the  fertilizers 
ap])lied  in  1890  and  indicate  a  loss  from  exposure  of  tlie  seaweed 
ap]>]ied  in  September.  Very  little  difference  in  results  was  observed 
between  the  drilled  and  broadcasted  plats. 

Tabulate<l  data  are  given  for  tests  of  27  varieties  of  oats,  the  majority 
of  which  were  grown  from  seed  donated  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
Clollege. 

Two-ounce  lots  of  0  vjirieties  of  oats  were  treated  before  sowing  for 
five  minutes  with  water  at  1330-135o  F.,  duplicate  lots  being  left  un- 
treated. *^The  treated  oats  showed  a  gain  in  yield  of  grain  of  8.18 
bushels  per  a<;re,  or  14.7  per  cent;  and  a  gain  of  200  i)ounds  of  straw,  or 
8.0  per  cent."  The  treated  plats  were  practically  free  from  smut,  while 
the  untreated  oats  contained  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  smutted  heads. 

Variety  tests  of  various  field  crops  (pp.  27-^^0). — Tabulated  data  for 
tests  of  14  varieties  of  oat«  and  10  of  wheat,  and  brief  notes  on  experi- 
ments with  sorghum,  sugar  beets,  flax,  hemp,  pearl  millet,  Jerusalem 
corn,  and  Kansas  King  corn. 

Fertilizer  and  variety  tests  of  corn  (pp.  31-35). — Six  fourth-acre  plats 
of  light,  sandy  loam  were  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure,  a  comix)und 
fertilizer,  and  mixtures  of  dissolved  boneblack  or  ground  bone  with 
nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash.  The  results  are  given  in  a  table. 
The  yields  per  acre  of  2  varieties  of  corn  are  also  tabulated. 

Codperative  corn  tests,  D.  O.  Nour«e  ( Virginia  8ta.  BuL  No,  16, 
May,  1892,  pp.  11). — This  is  a  brief  report  on  experiments  outlined  by 
the  late  H.  M.  Magruder  and  carried  out  by  thirteen  farmers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State.  The  details  reported  are  incomplete  and  the 
results  are  inconclusive. 
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HOBTICULTUEE. 

A.  C.  Truk,  Editor. 

Methods  of  keeping  sweet  potatoes,  J.  F.  Duggar  {Sauth  Caro- 
lina Sta.  Bui.  No.  5,  Julyj  1892^  pp.  8). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on 
au  experimeut  in  keeping  small  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes  in  barrels 
containing  various  packing  materials.  Sweet  potatoes  of  the  Carolina 
Yam  variety,  dug  October  26-28,  in  dry  weather,  were  packed  in  lime 
barrels  October  30  and  31  and  examined  January  15  and  16.  The 
packing  materials  used  were  sand,  cotton  seed,  cotton  hulls,  damaged 
lint  cotton,  wheat  bran,  newspapers,  and  hay.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  with  dry  sand  and  cotton  hulls.  "  Wrapping  each  potato 
with  paper  induced  rapid  decay,"  but  "a  double  lining  of  paper  next 
the  barrel  was  fairly  effective  in  keeping  out  cold  and  preventing  rot. 
•  •  •  In  this  test  there  was  no  groat  difference  in  the  keepiug 
qualities  of  large  and  small  potatoes." 

Analyses  of  fruit  trees,  P.  Collier  (New  YorJc  State  Sta.  Report  for 
1891,  pp.  162-173). — An  investigation  has  been  commenced  at  the  sta- 
tion with  the  following  varieties  of  nursery  stock,  to  determine  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  mineral  ingredients  removed  by  them  fipom  the 
soil :  3  varieties  of  apples,  4  of  cherries,  8  of  peaches,  8  of  pears,  4  of 
plums,  2  of  crab  apples,  2  of  quinces,  and  1  of  grapes. 

The  trees  were  contributed  for  the  purpose  by  several  of  the  loading  luirserymen 
of  Geneva  from  their  stock  and  were  taken  up  early  in  the  spring  before  the  buclM 
were  well  develope<l.  The  roots  were  as  carefuHy  cleaned  of  adhering  earth  an  was 
possible,  and  after  weighing  the  trees  were  allowed  to  become  air-dry,  when  they 
were  again  weighed.  Each  tree  was  then  divided  into  roots,  trunk,  and  branohe-s, 
which  were  separately  weighed,  and  after  cutting  up  were  jihiced  in  glass  jars  t-o 
await  analysis.  £a«h  sample  was  burned  at  a  low  red  heat  and  the  ash  weighed 
and  preserved  for  analysis. 

The  results  are  tabulated  as  far  as  secured  and  include  the  weight 
of  parts  and  percentage  of  dry  matter  and  ash  for  all  of  the  varieties, 
and  ash  analyses  of  the  branches,  trunks,  and  root^s  of  3  varieties  of 
apides,  4  of  cherries,  and  3  of  pears.  The  calculated  amounts  of  min- 
eral ingredients  removed  by  thc^se  trees  from  the  soil  are  compared 
with  those  removed  by  different  cereals. 

The  average  weight  of  green  trees  was  92-1  grams.  With  rows  4  feet  apart  and  trees 
1  foot  apart  in  the  row,  there  would  be  on  an  acre  10,890  trees  weighing  22,183  pounds 
or  11  tons.  The  average  of  the  31  trees  gives  1.81  per  cent  of  ash  in  the  gre«n  tree, 
therefore  there  would  be  399.3  pouud.s  of  ash  removed  byau  average  acre  of  nursery 
stock. 

Quantitative  an.alyses  have  been  made  of  the  ash  of  3  apple  trees,  4  cherry  trees, 
and  3  pear  trei's,  and  the  average  of  these  10,  which  do  not  widely  differ  in  couiptk. 
sition,  shows  that  upon  au  average  there  is  taken  from  the  soil  in  11  tons  of  nursery 
stock  the  following  mineral  constituents,  each  having  been  determined,  except  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  ash. 
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PoutuU  of  mineral  matter  removed  by  11  tons  of  nursery  stock, 

Poonda. 

Silicic  acid 50. 6 

Phosphoric  acid 21. 4 

Sulphuric  acid 14. 3 

Chlorine L3 

Carbonic  acid 94. 9 

Ferric  oxide 6. 1 

Lime 138.6 

Magnesia 23. 7 

Soda 21.3 

Potash 27.1 

Total 399.3 

It  is  proposed  to  compare  the  ash  analyses  and  to  make  analyses  of 
the  fruit  of  each  variety  another  season. 

Ezperixnents  with  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  1891  {yew  York 
State  8ta.  Report  for  1801^  pp,  456-490), — A  report  on  tests  of  varieties 
and  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  with  fungicides. 

Small  fruits  (pp.  458-474). — A  reprint  of  Bulletin  No.  36  (new  series) 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  313). 

Vegetables, — Descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  13  varieties  of 
beans,  11  of  onions,  16  of  peas,  and  15  of  tomatoes.  Brief  accounts  are 
also  given  of  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  beans  and  onions.  ^Nitrate 
of  soda  on  onions  produced  a  rank  growth  of  tops,  but  did  not  increase 
the  merchantable  yield  of  bulbs. 

Tests  of  varieties  of  orchard  fruits  and  grapes,  1891,  G.  W. 
OnuBOHiLL  (yew  York  State  Sta,  Report  for  1891,  pp.  491-498),— Brief 
accounts  of  experiments  in  progress  with  apples,  peaches,  plums,  and 
apricots,  and  descriptive  notes  on  48  of  the  newer  varieties  of  grapes. 

Horticultoral  work  at  Rhode  Island  Station,  L.  F.  Kinney 
{Rhode  Island  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  87^  88). — A  brief  outline  report 
on  work  in  horticulture  at  the  station  in  1891. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Wheat  insects,  E.  W.  Doban  (Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  No.  16,  March, 
1892,  pp.  437-449,  figs.  6). — Accounts  are  given  of  the  Angoumois  grain 
moth  (Oelschia  cerealella),  red  grain  beetle  (Silvantis  cassiw),  lesser 
grain  beetle  (Silvanm  surinaniefisis),  and  black  weevil  (Calandra  oryzos), 
with  suggestions  regarding  remedies.  Experiments  by  the  author  in 
heating  grain  infested  with  the  Angoumois  grain  moth  to  temperatures 
of  from  120^  to  160°  F.  for  periods  of  from  two  and  one  half  minutes 
to  two  hours,  gave  negative  results.  The  fumes  of  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon and  of  naphthaline  were  successfully  used  for  the  repression  of 
this  insect.  In  a  bin  of  wheat  middlings  infested  with  the  red  grain 
l>9et){e  it^  wfls  fouQd  tl^>t  wl^ere  t^h^se  iuse^t^  ^y^re  i^ost  4i;iae|:oi4s  X\x^ 
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temperature  of  the  middlings  was  materially  increased,  a  phenomenon 
observed  in  three  other  recorded  instances  referred  to  in  this  article. 

InBects  injurious  to  the  cabbage,  H.  E.  Weed  {MiHishH9j)pi  Sta. 
Jiul  No.  21^  June  1892^  p.  16y  figs.  IS). — Illustrated  descriptions  of  the 
following  insects,  with  accounts  of  their  natural  enemies  and  sug:ges- 
tions  as  to  remedies:  Importe<l  cai)bage  worm  {Pieris  rapop)^  Southern 
cabbage  butterfly  (PieriH  j)rotodice),  large  cabbage  butterfly  {PierU 
monuste,)  cabbage  plusia  (Plusia  brasMicfv)^  zebra  cabbage  worm  [Mam- 
entra  picta)^  cabbage  evergestis  (Uvergestw  rimosalis),  cabbage  plutella 
(PluteUa  ertwiferariim)y  cutworms,  cabbage  aphis  (ApJiift  hraHsica*).  har- 
le(]uin  cabbage  bug  {Murguntia  hisfrionica),  cabbage  maggot  [Anthomyia 
hraHHicw)^  and  many-strip(Hl  flea  beetle  {PhyUotreta  vittat/i). 

Woolly  aphis  of  the  apple,  F.  H.  Hillman  [Nevada  iSta.  Bui.  Xo. 
i7,  July,  1892,  pp.  S^fign.  8). — A  popular  acc<mnt  of  the  woolly  aphis  of 
theai)ple  (Schiztmeura  lanigvra)^  and  of  its  insect  enemies,  with  sug- 
gestions regarding  renu>dies. 

Wireworms,  J.  O'B.  S(^obey  (  Washington  Sta.  Bui.  No.  /,  ^fay,  189j^\ 
pp.  7o^0j  figts.  3). — A  popuhir  account  of  Melanotu^  communis  and 
AgroiiH  mancusj  which  inft^sted  wheat  fields  in  Garfield  County,  Wash- 
ington, in  the  spring  of  181)2. 

Apicultural  division  of  Rhode  Island  Station,  8.  Cus;hman 
(Rhode  Island  Sta.  Report  Jvr  1891,  p.  9i). — A  brief  report  of  the  work 
of  this  division. 

FOODS-ANIMAL  PEODUCTION. 

E.  W.  Allkx,  Kdiior. 

Cattle-feeding,  W.  H.  Newman  (Alabama  Canehralce  8t^.  Bui.  No. 
15,  July,  1892.  pp.  7). 

Synopsis. — A  comiiarison  of  fatteiiiu^  two  .steers  niid  two  old  work  oxen  on  rotton 
8e<*d,  cotton-seod  iiioal,  hulls,  and  bay.  The  oxen  were  fe<l  at  a  tinaucial  lo8ii, 
but  there  wa«  a  profit  with  the  nteers. 

A  trial  is  reported  which  was  made  to  compare  the  financial  results 
of  fattening  steers  and  turned-off  oxen.  The  animals  used  consisted 
of  two  work  oxen,  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  in  jKwr  condition^ 
which  were  bought  at  1.6  cents  per  pound;  and  two  steers,  about  two 
and  one  half  years  ohl,  in  fair  condition,  bought  at  2  cents  i)er  pouml. 
These  animals  were  fed  in  four  periods  of  three  weeks  each  from  Feb- 
ruary 23  to  May  17.  The  rations  fed  cjonsisted  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
cotton  hulls,  to  which  cotton  seed  and  hay  were  added  in  one  jieriod. 
The  amounts  of  food  eaten  and  the  tiuctuations  in  the  live  weight  of  the 
animals  are  tabulated.  The  hulls  were  valued  at  $5,  the  hay  at  *10, 
and  the  cotten-seed  meal  at  820.90  per  ton,  and  the  cotton  seed  at  20 
cents  per  bushel.  Tlie  two  oxen  gained  202  pounds  and  the  two  steers 
47(5  ]>ounds  during  the  trial.  The  former  were  valued  at  1 J  cents  per 
l>ound  and  the  latter  at  3  cents  j)6r  pouud.    Ou  this  basis  there  was  s^ 
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Io8«  of  $8.08  in  feeding  the  oxen  and  a  protit  of  $11.36  in  fattening  the 
steers.  No  a^^count  is  made  of  the  labor  in  feeding  or  tlie  valne  of  the 
nmnure  olitained. 

Investigatioiis  of  the  several  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  P.  Col- 
lier {Iffew  York  State  Sfa.  Report  for  !S!)l,  pj).  28-163^  figs,  i).— 
This  is  a  summary  of  an  investigation  witli  Holstein,  Ayrshire,  Jer- 
sey, American  Holderness,  (xuernsey,  and  Devon  breeds  of  cows, 
which  has  been  in  progress  at  the  station  since  April,  1889.  Previous 
accxmnts  of  the  progi*ess  of  this  investigation  will  be  found  in  Bulletins 
Nos.  18,  21,  and  34,  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1890  (B.  S. 
E.,  vol.  I,  p.  269;  u,  p.  243;  III,  pp.  311,401).  Over  100  pages  of  tab- 
ulated datii  are  given,  including  statements  of  the  food  and  food  in- 
gredients eaten  by  each  cow,  both  total  amounts  and  amounts  each 
month  of  lactation;  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used;  yield  of  milk 
and  of  solids,  fat,  casein,  milk  sugar,  and  ash  in  each  month  of  lacta- 
tion, both  percentage  and  total  amounts;  the  average  figures  for  ea<;h 
breed  of  cows,  illustrated  by  diagrams;  cost  of  rations;  the  relation  of 
yield  and  composition  of  milk  to  certain  food  constituents;  yield  and 
composition  of  morning's  and  night's  milkings;  results  of  microscopic 
examination  of  milk  of  different  breeds  and  from  fractional  milkings; 
and  the  average  composition  of  milk  of  the  different  breeds  studied. 

The  observations  on  the  secretion  of  milk  extend  through  one  period 
of  )}U5tation  in  the  case  of  every  animal,  observjitions  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  investigation  having  been  confined  to  the  food  consunu'd,  riuc- 
tuations  in  live  weight,  etc. 

There  were  fifteen  cows,  four  Ayrshires,  two  Guernseys,  two  Devons, 
three  Jerseys,  two  American  TToldernesses,  and  two  Holsteins,  all  in 
their  tirst  period  of  lactation.  The  food  of -the  animals  consisted  ot 
hay,  with  either  corn  silage,  roots,  or  green  focbler  (corn  fodder,  ](»(l 
clover,  vetch  and  oats,  oats  and  peas,  alfalfa,  and  sorghum),  and  various 
grain  mixtures.  The  following  remarks  are  based  on  summaries  of  the 
data  given: 

A  table  showing  the  relative  cost  of  milk  and  butter  production  in 
the  case  of  individual  cows  and  of  breed  averages  makes  it  evident 
that  while  there  are  some  exceptional  cases  within  bree<ls,  ^'as  a  nde 
the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  are  noticeable  for  their  low  cost  in  butter 
pi-ofluction,  while  the  Ilolstein-Friesians,  Ayrshires,  and  Guernseys 
are  characterized  by  their  relatively  low  cost  of  milk  production.  The 
Devons  and  American  Holdernesses  stand  niore  nearly  midway  between 
these  other  breeds.  The  daijynian  needs,  therefore,  to  select  the  breed 
best  suited  to  his  purposi*,  and  also  to  thoroughly  test  the  relative 
value  of  the  individuals  in  his  herd,  of  whatever  breed  or  grade.  These 
two  points  may  be  regarded  as  of  prime  importance." 

Relation  of  food  constituents  to  milk  const  it  uents  (\)ih  112-120). — Ee- 
garding  the  relation  between  certain  constituents  in  the  food  eaten  and 
in  the  milk  produced,  it  is  shown  from  a  summary  for  all  the  cows.  ii4 
most  cases  4iiri»g  the  entire  period  of  li;|,ctatiou— » 
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That  27.5  per  ront  of  the  nlbiiininoifls  of  the  food  were  ntilizcil  in  milk  production, 
ivhile  in  a  previous  ex  pel!  men  t  Avith  five  cowh  it  waH  found  that  the  casein  of  tlio 
milk  produced  by  thoui  wa^  c({ual  to  2G.5  per  cent  of  the  albuminoids  present  in  tha 
foo<l  consumed  by  them. 

The  excess  of  albuminoids  consumed  over  and  above  the  casein  foand  in  the  milk 
was  almost  exactly  double  (198  i)er  cent)  the  amount  of  fat  produced  in  the  milk; 
also  the  crude  fat  (ether  extract)  present  in  the  food  wns  17  per  cent  greater  than 
the  fat  present  in  the  milk. 

It  is  obviously  of  very  great  practical  importance  to  determine  if  }ios8ible  the 
source  of  the  fat  present  in  the  milk,  and  the  data  already  presented  are  valaahle  na 
throwing  some  light  upon  this  as  yet  unsettled  pnddem. 

Dr.  Foster,  the  eminent  physiologist  of  Cambridge,  Knghind,  in  the  latest  edition 
of  his  Physiology,  says,  on  page  785,  that  *'the  quantity  of  fat  present  in  milk  in 
largely  and  directly  increased  by  proteid,  but.  not  increased — on  the  contrary  dimin- 
ished— by  fatty  food;''  and  he  quotes  ajiprovingly  that  **Liebig  showed  that  the 
butter  (fat  i)  present  in  the  nulk  of  a  cow  was  much  greater  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  scanty  fat  present  in  the  grass  or  other  fodder  she  consumed." 

Now  wo  have  shown  that  the  average  of  thirteen  cows  gave  a  consumption  of  62.3 
pounds  of  albuminoids  and  of  26.4  ponnds  of  crude  fat,  with  a  production  in  the 
milk  of  19.6  pounds  of  fat,  during  the  month  of  August;  while  in  September  they 
consumed  upon  an  average  78.9  pounds  of  albinninoi<ls  and  22.3  poun<l8  of  crude  fat, 
with  a  production  of  but  17.3  pounds  of  milk  fat;  or  a  decrease  of  15.5  per  cent  in 
the  fats  consumed  resulted  in  a  decreased  production  of  milk  fat  amounting  to  11.7 
per  cent — ^results  diametrically  opposed  at  every  point  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Fost«^r 
above  quoted.  And  again,  in  July,  the  albuminoids  fed  were  somewhat  less  than  in 
June  (6.3  per  cent),  while  the  amonnt  of  fat  in  the  food  was  14.9  per  rent  less  in 
July  than  in  June;  but  the  decrease  of  albuminoids  did  not  decrease  the  pro<luction 
of  fat  iu  the  milk,  nor  did  the  decrease  of  fat  in  the  food  increase  the  fat  in  the  milk, 
since  in  July  it  was  within  0.5  per  cent  of  what  it  wcs  in  June. 

All  interesting  observation  was  made  on  the  effect  of  food  on  the  yield 
and  composition  of  milk  in  the  case  of  cows  well  advanced  in  milk.  By 
November,  18D0,  all  but  seven  of  the  cows  had  gone  dry  or  were  so 
nearly  dry  that  they  were  withdrawn.  The  remaining  seven  were  ecu- 
tinned  during  November  and  December,  all  being  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  milking  period.  In  the  month  of  December  the  amount  of  silage 
fed  was  increased  50  per  cent,  the  hay  diminished  a  third,  and  cotton- 
seed meal  substituted  for  corn  meal,  thereby  increasing  the  albuminoids 
in  the  food  7.6  per  cent  and  the  crude  fat  8.4  per  cent  over  the  amounti^ 
fed  in  November.  The  nutritive  ratio  for  the  month  of  November  was 
1 :5.8  and  for  December  1 :5.2.    The  results  follow : 

Summary  for  Xorember  and  December, 


MontliK  of 

Albuminoids  1 
in  food.      1 

Fat  in 

food. 

Milk  yield. 

Percentage  of 
fat  in  milk. 

Auioimt  nf 
fat  in  milk. 

perio<l  uf 
lactotioB. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 
Lbt. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Lbt.   1 

JU. 

1 
Lbs.       TM. 

Lh». 

Per  a. 

Pfret. 

Lbt. 

JJbt. 

Holstein  . . . 

17tli  RDd  Ififh . 

85.3 

92. 0  1 

27.1 

21).  8  :  563.8 

MO.  3 

3.11 

2.80 

17.5 

15.1 

Ayrabiro... 

10th  ami  lltii. 

02.0 

64.4  1 

19.3 

20.0 

410. 1 

434.9 

2.91 

2.93 

11.9 

12.7 

Jersey 

15th  and  HUh  . 

r»2. 0 

58.0  1 

17.1 

10.0 

155.9 

104.3 

5.87 

6.45 

9.2 

10.6 

Jersey 

15tband  16th. 

00.3 

71.9 

21.2 

23.1 

340.7 

361.9 

6.16 

6.27 

21.0 

22.7 

Guernsey  .. 

12th  am'  I3th . 

69.1 

75.1  ' 

22.1 

24.1 

495.5     538.4  !    5.24 

6.21 

26.0 

2&1 

DevoD 

9th  uiid  loth  . 

02.3 

65.3 

20.1 

21.1 

311.9     328.8       5.31 

4.66 

16.6 

1S.S 

Devon 

7tband   8th. 

46.6  ,    40.0 

1 

15.1 

16.1 

243.2     291.7       6.31 

5.61 

15.4 

16.1 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  change  of  food  in  December  kept  up  the  yield 
of  milk  at  a  time  when  it  might  be  expected  to  be  tailing  off,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so 
that  in  every  instance  except  two  there  was  an  absolute  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fat  secreted  while  on  the  richer  ration. 

Regularity  of  milk  secretion  (pp.  121-123). 

During  four  days  two  Holsteins,  three  Jerseys,  two  Ayrshires,  one  Guernsey,  and 
one  American  Holderness  were  milked  regularly  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours  each, 
or  as  near  that  as  was  practicable,  the  exact  time  in  each  case  being  recorded.  There 
were  sUght  differences  iu  the  yield  per  hour,  but  not  uniform  for  either  animal,  and 
the  average  results  from  these  nine  cows  of  five  different  breeds  showed  that  the 
amount  by  weight  of  milk  secreted  from  5  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  was  the  same  as  that 
secreted  from  5  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  during  these  four  days  of  trial. 

The  average  amount  of  milk  secreted  per  hour  was  0.696  pound  dur- 
ing night  and  0.7  pound  during  the  day.  The  average  composition  of 
the  morning's  and  night's  milk  found  in  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
analyses  of  each  was  as  follows: 

Percentage  composition  of  morning's  and  evening^a  milk. 


Water 

Total  solids.. 

Pat 

SolidB-not-fat 

CM«ixi 

Milk  aagar . . 

Aah 

KitTOgen 


Evening's 
milk; 


86.39 
13.61 
4.22 
9.35 
8.55 
5.11 
0.719 
0.561 


Source  of  fat  in  milk  (pp.  124-129). — Bearing  upon  this  question,  the 
amounts  of  crude  fat  in  tbe  food  eaten  and  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk 
produced  have  been  compiled  for  each  of  the  fifteen  cows  on  trial  and 
for  each  month  of  lactation. 

The  aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  crude  fat  consumed  by  these  animals  was 
4,587.9,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  milk  fat  produced  by  them  was  3,793.4  pounds, 
or  as  121  to  100.  If  we  allow  upon  an  average  17.4  per  cent  of  the  crude  fat  as 
impurity,  it  would  stiU  leave  fat  enough  in  the  food  to  account  for  all  recovered  in 
the  milk.  *  *  «  During  the  earlier  months  the  production  of  fat  in  milk  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  even  the  crude  fat  of  the  food,  but  very  soon  the  amount  of 
crude  fat  eaten  and  the  amount  produced  become  equal,  and  by  a  rather  steady 
increase  relatively  the  amount  of  crude  fat  consumed  becomes  at  later  mouths  of 
lactation  largely  in  excess  of  the  fat  produced  in  the  milk. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  whether  or  not  tlie  fat  of  the  milk  is  wholly  or  in 
part  obt^iined  from  the  fat  iu  the  food,  there  is  little  if  any  room  for  doubt  that 
ordinarily  the  food  contains  enough  fat  to  equal  that  produced  in  the  milk. 

Fractional  milking  (pp.  129-139). — ^To  observe  the  percentage  of  fat 

and  the  relative  number  and  size  of  fat  globules  in  milk  from  the  first 

and  last  portions  of  milking,  the  first  and  lust  pints  milked  from  an 

American  Holderness  cow  at  three  different  dates  and  the  first  and  last 
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halves  of  the  milkiugs  from  a  Guernsey,  two  Ayrshires,  and  another  cow 
at  a  single  milking  were  taken  for  examination,  together  with  the  mixed 
milk  from  the  whole  milking  in  each  case.  The  results  of  these  obser- 
vations are  tabulated.  The  first  pint  milked  contained  only  one  third  of 
a  per  cent  of  fat,  while  the  last  pint  contained  6.85,  and  the  mixed  milk 
from  the  whole  milking  averaged  2.55  per  cent.  The  same  was  true  in 
case  of  the  first  half  of  the  milking  of  five  cows.  "  In  every  instance  the 
first  half  contained  only  one  third  to  one  half  the  fat  present  in  the  last 
half.  The  average  for  the  five  cows  was  4.21  per  cent  of  fat  in  the 
normal  milk,  2.52  per  cent  in  the  first  half,  and  5.89  per  cent  in  the  last 
half."  Corresponding  with  the  higher  percentage  of  fat,  both  the  total 
number  of  globules  and  the  number  of  large  globules  were  greater  in 
the  last  half. 

In  another  trial  the  milk  of  five  cows  was  milked  in  successive  pints, 
each  pint  being  drawn  from  the  four  teats  in  approximately  equal 
quantities. 

By  the  aid  of  an  assistaDt  the  operation  of  milking  was  not  prolonged  over  two  or 
three  minutes  and  was  without  any  apparent  annoyance  to  the  cow. 

The  succesMive  pints  were  analyzed,  and  after  the  samples  were  taken  for  analyt^ia 
the  remainders  were  mixed  thoroughly,  after  which  a  sample  was  also  taken  for 
analysis. 

The  most  striking  points  brought  out  in  these  experiments  are  as  foUows: 

(1)  The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  fat  globules  in  a  definite  volume  of  milk 
(0.0001  c.  mm.),  also  in  the  average  and  relative  size  of  these  globnles. 

(2)  The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  larger  globules  in  the  later  pints  of  milk 
drawn,  and  as  a  result 

(3)  The  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  successive  portions  of  milk. 

•  *  *  The  secretion  of  milk,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  a  regular  and  ooii tin- 
nous  process,  the  amount  of  milk  capable  of  being  drawn  from  the  udder  1>eing 
exactly  proportional  to  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  its  secretion.  It  would  appear 
that  the  phenomena  w^hich  are  shown  by  the  examination  of  these  fractional  niilk- 
ings  were  due  merely  to  what  by  comparison  we  may  t«rm  "warm  setting"  within 
the  udder  and  other  milk  vessels  of  the  animal. 

The  inference  from  a  single  test  was  that  "the  diflferenees  in  the  suc- 
cessive portions  of  milk  drawn  were  almost  wholly  in  the  relative  amount 
of  fat  they  contained." 

Activity  of  the  physiological  processes  (p.  155). — "We  have  seen  that 
several  cows  under  experiment  secreted  night  and  day  an  averag-e  of 
0,7  of  a  pound  of  milk  each  hour,  or  nearly  19.6  cubic  inches  of  milk. 
As  an  average  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  determinations  with  the 
milk  of  the  fifteen  animals  of  the  six  breeds,  we  learn  that  there  were 
ill  ToooTT  o^  a  millimeter  of  milk  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- two 
fat  globules,  and  a  little  calculation  will  show  that  by  each  of  these  ani- 
mals there  were  secreted  each  second  an  average  of  nearly  136,000,000 
globules  of  fat."  Further  studies  on  the  character  of  the  milk  itself 
are  given  on  p.  268. 
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Feeding  for  milk  and  butter,  E.  B.  Lloyd  {Mississippi  8ta,  BuL 
No.  21j  tTune,  1892y  pp.  20-24). 

Synapsis. — ^A  oomparison  on  six  lots  of  live  cows  eaoh  of  timothy  hay  with  Bermuda 
hay,  and  of  cottou-seed  meal  with  raw  and  steamed  cotton  seed.  At  the  prices 
current  and  with  the  cows  used  Bermnda  hay  and  steamed  cotton  seed  were  the 
cheapest  food  for  milk  and  butter  production. 

An  experiment  is  reported  with  thirty  cows,  in  continuation  of  pre- 
vious trials  at  this  station  with  different  feeding  rtuffs  reiK)rted  in 
Bulletins  Nos.  13  and  15  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  362,  and 
III,  p.  166).  The  cows  were  divided  into  six  lots  of  five  each,  one  cow 
in  each  lot  being  a  grade  Holstein  and  the  remainder  grade  Jerseys. 
As  nearly  as  possible,  the  cows  in  each  lot  averaged  the  same  time 
from  calving.  These  lots  were  fed  during  five  weeks  on  rations  con- 
sisting of  silage,  Bermuda  or  timothy  hay,  and  cotton-seed  meal  or  raw 
or  steamed  cotton  seed,  the  rations  for  each  lot  remaining  unchanged 
throughout  the  trial.  The  milk  from  each  milking  was  weighed  and 
tested  for  butter  fat.  From  these  results  the  amount  of  butter  was  cal- 
culated by  a  formula  not  given.  The  yields  of  milk,  the  calculated 
yields  of  butter,  and  the  cost  of  food  are  summai'ized  for  each  lot.  The 
milk  yield  of  the  several  lots  previous  to  the  experiment  are  not  given, 
so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  differences  in 
yield  were  due  entirely  to  the  differences  in  the  food  or  to  natural  differ- 
ence in  the  milking  capacity  of  the  cows  in  the  different  lots.  The 
author  assumes  the  former  to  be  true,  and  concludes  that  the  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  from  lot  3,  receiving  Bermuda  hay,  silage,  and 
steamed  cotton  seed.  This  lot  gave  the  largest  yield  of  milk  and  butter, 
producing  milk  at  a  cost  of  4.9  cents  per  gallon  and  butter  at  10  cents 
per  pound.  "Ton  for  ton,  the  two  hays  have  practically  the  same  milk 
and  butter-producing  values."  He  remarks  further  that  the  butter  from 
cows  fed  on  steamed  cotton  seed  was  "much  superior  to  that  of  either  of 
the  other  lots.'^ 

From  the  work  accomplished  during  tho  past  three  years  it  appears  that — 

(1)  Eijiial  weights  of  hermuda  and  of  timothy  hay  have  practically  the  same  val- 
ues for  the  production  of  milk  or  butter. 

(2)  At  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be  purchased  in  Mississippi,  Bermuda  hay  will 
produce  milk  or  bntter  at  a  much  less  cost  than  will  timothy  hay. 

(3)  The  milk  and  butter  from  cows  fed  on  steamed  cotton  seed  cost  less  than  that 
fi-om  cows  fed  on  raw  cotton  seed,  and  but  little  more  than  one  half  as  much  as  that 
from  cows  fed  on  cotton-seed  meal. 

(4)  The  butter  from  steamed  seed  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  from  either  raw 
seed  or  from  cotton-seed  meal. 

Inflaence  of  food  upon  the  fat  in  milk,  Walteu  J.  Quick  {Colo- 
rado Sta.  Bui.  No.  20^  August,  1892,  pp.  J 1-20). 

Synopsis. — ^The  result  of  two  experiments  are  tabulated,  which  were  m<ade  to  com- 
pare ground  oats  with  wheat  bran,  and  to  compare  linseed  meal,  com  meal, 
and  wheat  bran. 

Oround  oats  vs.  wheat  bran  (pp.  12-lG). — Four  cows,  two  Shorthorns 
and  two  Jerseys,  were  fed  for  a  period  of  ten  days  on  a  ration  of  6  pounds 
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per  day  of  ground  oats  and  alfalfa  hay  ad  libitum ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  wheat  bran  was  substituted  for  oats,  and  the  feeding  eontiniied 
ten  days  longer.  The  cattle  were  weighed  daily  and  samples  of  milk 
were  taken  from  each  milking  for  testing  by  the  Babcoek  method. 
The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  each  period  and  the  gain  or  loss  in  live 
weight  are  tabulated  for  each  animal.  The  yield  of  milk  is  not  given. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  method  of  sampling  there  were  wide  discrepan- 
cies between  the  results  of  the  Babcoek  test  and  the  gravimelric  anal- 
yses. The  average  composition  of  the  milk,  as  shown  by  the  Babcoek 
test,  was  slightly  higher  in  the  second  x)eriod  when  bran  was  fed.  Three 
of  the  cows  fell  off  in  milk  yield  in  the  second  period. 

Comparison  of  linseed  mealy  corn  tneal,  and  wheat  bran  (pp.  16-20). — 
In  eight  periods  of  ten  days  each  these  feeding  stuffs  were  compared 
on  six  cows,  feeding  them  in  various  combinations  with  each  other  and 
with  alfalfa  hay  and  oat  straw.  Daily  tests  were  made  of  the  milk, 
and  the  results  of  these,  together  with  the  yield  of  milk  and  the  fluctu- 
ations in  live  weight,  are  tabulated  for  each  cow  without  comment. 

Feeding  grain  to  lambs,  J.  A.  Obaig  (^Wiscotisin  8ta.  But.  Xo.  32, 
July^  1892^  pp.  3-^  and  ll-lS,  plate  1). 

Synopsis. — A  coiiiparisou  of  feeding  grain  to  unwoaned  lambs,  to  ewes,  and  to  both 
lambs  and  ewes,  and  of  feeding  no  grain.  The  trial  was  with  four  lots  of  ten 
ewes  and  fourteen  lambs  each,  and  lasted  for  ten  weeks.  The  best  resalt,  as 
shown  by  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  lambs,  was  from  feeding  the  grain  to  the 
lambs,  and  in  no  instance  was  there  any  apparent  benefit  to  the  lambs  from 
feeding  grain  to  their  dams.  The  lambs  fed  grain  were  valued  at  f  of  a  cent  per 
pound  higher  than  those  receiving  no  grain. 

The  object  of  this  trial  was  to  compare  the  results  on  the  unweaued 
lambs  of  feeding  grain  to  the  lambs,  to  the  ewes,  and  to  both  ewes  and 
lambs,  and  of  feeding  no  grain.  Four  lots  of  ten  ewes  and  fourteen 
lambs  each,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  every  respect,  were  fed  for 
ten  weeks  as  follows:  Lot  1,  grain  mixture  to  both  lambs  and  ewes; 
lot  2,  grain  mixture  to  lambs  alone;  lot  3,  grain  mixture  to  ewes 
alone;  lot  4,  no  grain. 

The  grain  mixture  was  the  same  for  all  the  lots  and  for  both  ewes 
and  lambs.  During  the  first  three  weeks  it  consisted  of  one  part  of  oil 
meal  and  three  parts  of  bran,  and  later  of  one  part  of  crushed  com,  one 
part  of  oil  meal,  and  two  parts  of  bran.  The  lambs  receiving  grain 
were  given  all  they  would  eat.  All  of  the  ewes  received  hay  of  a  poor 
quality  at  first  and  later  good  pasturage.  The  ewes  fed  grain  received 
1  pound  per  day  while  on  hay  and  one  half  pound  while  on  pasturage. 
The  gain  in  weight  of  the  lambs  and  the  cost  of  the  food  consumed  by 
each  lot;  exclusive  of  pasturage  (the  same  for  all),  was  as  follows: 
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Gain  of  lamhs  and  coat  of  feed. 


Grain  fed. 


Lot  1 !  Grain  to  both  lambs  and  ewes. 

liOt  2 '  (irain  to  lambs  alone 

Lots I  Grain  to  ewes  alone 

IiOt4 '  No  grain 


Gain  of 
lambs. 


Poundi. 
432 


Cost  of 
feed.* 


$8.59 
5.15 
6.05 
2.10 


*  Exclusive  of  pasturage. 

Begarding  the  effects  of  feeding  grain  to  the  lambs,  it  will  be  seen 
by  comparison  of  lots  2  and  4  that  the  lambs  in  lot  2,  receiving  grain, 
gained  54f  pounds  more  than  those  in  lot  4,  without  grain,  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  feed  of  the  two  lots  being  $3.05;  "that  is,  the  lambs 
that  were  fed  all  the  grain  they  would  eat  made  a  pound  of  gain  at 
a  comparative  cost  of  5 J  cents  per  pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  f  5.50  per  100 
XK)unds  gain.  This  is  well  within  the  market  value  of  lamb  at  this  time, 
for  lambs  were  quoted  from  $6  to  $7  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago  market, 
and  these  grain-fed  lambs  were  of  the  best  quality."  In  the  opinion  of 
a  local  buyer  the  lambs  fed  grain  were  worth  three  fourths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  more  than  those  of  lot  4,  receiving  no  grain.  This  gives  a  dif- 
ference in  value  of  $9.05  in  favor  of  lot  2  at  an  increased  cost  of  $3.05 
as  compared  with  lot  4. 

"It  is  self-evident  that  it  paid  to  feed  the  lambs  all  the  grain  they 
would  eat.  The  lambs  that  have  previously  received  grain  will  not 
lose  in  weight  because  of  the  weaning.  As  a  result  of  the  grain-feeding 
they  have  gradually  become  able  to  feed  themselves,  and  when  the 
weaning  period  arrives  they  do  not  firet  or  require  the  assistance  of 
their  dams  to  keep  gaining  in  weight." 

In  no  instance  was  there  any  apparent  benefit  to  the  lambs  from  feed- 
ing grain  to  their  dams.  The  lambs  in  lot  4,  without  grain,  gained  10 
pounds  more  than  those  in  lot  3,  where  grain  was  fed  to  the  ewes.  The 
lambs  in  tlie  lot  in  which  the  ewes  were  fed  grain  did  not  gain  as  much 
as  the  lambs  in  the  lot  in  which  the  ewes  did  not  receive  grain,  although 
the  ewes  receiving  grain  did  not  lose  as  much  flesh  as  those  without 
grain.  This  difference,  however,  is  believed  to  be  of  little  practical 
value.    The  author's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  pays  to  feed  the  lambs  before  they  are  weaned  all  the  grain  they  wUl  eat 
when  on  good  blue  grass  or  clover  pasture  with  their  dams.  This  conclusion  is  en- 
dorsed by  a  previous  trial. 

(2)  When  the  ewes  have  been  properly  fed  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  be  in  good 
condition  at  lambing  time,  it  does  not  pay  to  feed  them  grain  when  on  good  pasture 
-frith  the  object  of  securing  more  rapid  and  profitable  gains  in  the  lambs. 

An  illustrated  description  is  given  of  a  lamb  creep. 
Cotton-seed  meal  compared  with  oil  meal  for  feeding  lambs, 
J.  A.  Craig  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  No.  3J2,  July,  1892, pp. 9,  10,  and  16). 

Synopgia, — ^A  comparison  of  linseed  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  lambs  about  three 
months  old.  Two  lots  of  five  lambs  each  were  fed  cotton-seed  meal  and  linseed 
meal,  respectively,  in  addition  to  corn  meal  and  pasturage  for  ten  weeks.  The 
lot  fed  linseed  meal  made  the  larger  gain,  and  at  the  prices  quoted  the  cheaper 


gam. 
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To  compare  the  effect  of  feeding  linseed  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal 
to  young  lambs,  two  lots  of  five  lambs  each,  Shroi)shire  grades  of  good 
quality  and  about  three  months  old,  were  used.  Both  lots  were  pas- 
tured in  the  same  pasture,  and  from  July  16  to  September  24,  t«n  weeks, 
received  all  they  would  eat  of  the  following  grain  mixtures:  Lot  1,  one 
part  by  weight  of  linseed  meal  and  two  parts  of  corn  meal,  and  lot  2, 
one  part  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  two  parts  of  corn  meal.  During  the 
experiment  one  of  the  lambs  in  lot  2  died.  The  average  weekly  gain  per 
lamb  was  3.3  pounds  for  the  lot  receiving  linseed  meal,  and  2.95  pounds 
for  the  lot  receiving  cotton-seed  meal.  Valuing  corn  meal  at  $14,  lin- 
seed meal  at  $20,  and  cotton-seed  meal  at  $25  per  ton,  the  cost  of  feed 
per  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight  was  2  cents  for  the  linseed-meal  lot 
and  3J  cents  for  the  cotton-seed  meal  lot. 

The  results  of  this  trial  show : 

(1)  For  feeding  lambs^  a  grain  mixture  of  oil  meal  and  com  meal  gave  bett-er 
results  than  a  grain  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  meal. 

(2)  The  lambs  fed  the  oil  meal  made  a  greater  gain  than  those  receiving  the 
cotton-seed  mixture.  During  the  ten  weeks'  trial  the  lambs  fed  the  oil  meal  ration 
each  made  a  weekly  gain  of  3.3  pounds,  while  those  getting  the  cotton-seed  ration 
each  made  a  weekly  gain  of  2.95  pounds. 

(3)  The  oil-meal  ration  was  in  addition  cheaper;  for  the  lambs  so  fed  made  100 
pounds  gain  at  a  cost  of  $2,  or  2  cents  per  pound,  while  those  getting  the  cotton- 
seed ration  made  100  pounds  gain  at  a  cost  of  $3.30^  or  3^-  cents  per  pound. 

Swine-feeding,  W.  P.  Wheeleb  {New  YorJc  State  8ta.  Report  for 
1891j  pp.  202-207). — ^The  experiments  reported  are  in  continuation  of 
those  in  feeding  prickly  comfrey,  clover,  sorghum,  mangel-wurzels, 
etc.,  to  pigs,  described  in  Bulletin  28  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  vol.  n,  p. 
735).    The  data  are  tabulated,  with  few  details. 

While  the  results  have  generally  favored  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  ration  when 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  coarser  foods  was  used,  they  have  not  tended  always 
in  the  same  direction  when  a  large  proportion  was  fed.  While  feeding  clover,  com 
silage,  sorghum,  etc.,  better  results  have  generally  attended  the  ration  to  which  salt 
has  been  added,  but  whenever  mangel-wurzels  have  been  fed  the  pigs  having  salt 
have  generaUy  made  much  poorer  gains.  This  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  much  larger  amount  of  salt  exists  in  mangel-wurzel  than  in  most  other  foods 
the  salt  added  is  enough  to  make  an  injurious  quantity. 

Poultry  ezperiments,  W.  P.  Wheeler  {New  York  State  Sta.  Report 
for  1891j  pp.  182-202). — This  is  a  reprint  of  the  articles  on  oyster  shells, 
tallow,  and  salt  for  hens,  and  skim  milk  for  growing  chickens,  pub- 
lished in  bulletins  Nos.  38  and  39  of  the  station  (E.  8.  E.,  vol.  m,  pp. 
705,  709). 

Poultry  division  of  Rhode  Island  Station,  S.  Gushman  {Rhode 
Island  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  89-93,  plate  1). — This  article  contains  a 
description  of  the  buildings  and  outfit  of  the  poultry  division,  which 
was  established  the  past  year,  and  on  account  of  visits  to  poultry-raising 
establishments  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  l^ew  England. 

Much  of  this  season's  work  has  been  to  prepare  for  our  principal  experiment  of 
^next  season,  which  will  be  to  make  a  variety  of  first  crosses  for  the  production  of 
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the  best  niHrket  roasters  and  capons,  their  value  as  broilers  and  for  egg  production 
being  a  secondary  consideration.  We  have  procured  for  this  purpose  12  varieties  of 
pnre-bred  fowls  and  have  mated  them  with  this  end  in  view.  Besides  these  birds 
we  have  one  pair  and  one  trio  of  imported  Embden  geese,  nine  fine  Pekin  ducks,  two 
Pekin  drakes,  and  one  pen  of  pure  Light  Brahma  fowls*  A  few  turkeys  are  soon  to 
be  added  to  the  stock. 

Visitors  having  a  special  interest  in  this  line  of  work  have  been  quite  numerous 
and  there  evidently  is  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  for  such  a  division. 


VETEBHSTABT  SCIENCE  AHD  PRACTICE. 

Veterinary  division  of  Rhode  Island  Station,  F.  E.  Bice  {Rhode 
Island  Sta.  Beportfor  1891,  pp.  95-97). — ^Brief  mention  is  made  of  a  dis- 
ease known  as  ^^the  gauuts,"  affecting  bovine  animals,  a  disease  among 
turkeys^  and  of  experiments  to  be  made  on  tuberculosis. 


DAISTING. 

E.  W.  Allen^  Editor. 

Studies  of  the  milk  of  different  breeds  of  cows,  P.  Collieb 
(Xeic  TarJc  State  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  139-162,  fig.  1). 

Sjfnopns. — These  studies  were  made  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  Ayrshire, 
Jersey,  American  Holderness,  Guernsey,  Devon,  and  Holstein  breeds  of  dairy 
oows  reported  above  (p.  255).  There  were  fifteen  cows  in  all  and  the  observations 
extended  over  one  ( the  first)  period  of  lactation  in  each  case.  The  subj  ects  receiv- 
ing especial  attention  were,  composition  of  the  mUk  and  microscopio  examina- 
tions of  milk,  efifect  of  size  of  globules  upon  creaming,  and  changes  in  milk 
globules  during  lactation. 

CompoHtion  of  milk  (pp.  139-142). — ^The  average  daily  yield  of  milk 
and  the  composition  of  the  milk  ai-e  given  for  each  of  the  breeds  under 
investigation  as  follows,  the  table  representing  an  aggregate  of  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  analyses: 

Average  composition  of  milk  of  different  breeds. 


Breed. 

Num- 
ber of 
analy- 
ses. 

Water. 

Total 
solids. 

SoUds- 
DOtfat. 

Fat. 

Ca- 
sein. 

Milk 
sugar. 

Ash. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Daily 
milk 
yield. 

HolMtein-Friesian 

Avrsliire 

132 
252 

238 
124 
112 
72 

Peret. 

87.62 
86.95 
84.60 
87.37 
85.39 
86.26 

Peret. 
12.39 
13.06 
15.40 
12.63 
14.60 
13.77 

Peret. 
9.07 
9.35 
9.80 
9.08 
9.47 
9.60 

Piret. 
3.46 
3.57 
5.61 
3.55 
5.12 
4.15 

Peret. 
3.39 
3.43 
3.91 
3.39 
3.61 
3.76 

Peret. 

4.84 
5.33 
5.15 
6.01 
5.11 
6.07 

Peret. 
0.735 
0.698 
0.743 
0.698 
0.753 
0.760 

Peret. 
0.540 
0.543 
0.618 
0. 535 
0.570 
0.595 

Lbi. 
22.65 
18.40 

JoTscy  ............... 

14.07 

AnifTiciiD  HolderncflS. 
Gnernsey 

J^YOD     -    .---«- 

13.40 
16.00 
12.65 

A^ATAfff* 

86.87 

13.64 

9.40 

4.24 

3.58 

6.09 

0.731 

0.634 

16.20 

"  According  to  the  above  table  the  ash  varies  least  among  the  above 
constituents  of  milk,  sugar  next,  then  casein,  and  fat,  by  far  in  excess 
of  all,  varying  over  four  times  as  much  as  casein.  This  fact  would 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  per  cent  of  fat  present  is  the  most  reliable 
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test  by  which  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  normal  milk,  not  only 
for  butter  production,  but  also  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese.^ 

Following  is  the  average  percentage  composition  of  the  total  solids 
in  the  milk  of  different  breeds  as  found  in  the  present  investigation: 

Average  componiion  of  total  solids  ofmilh. 


Breed. 


Total 
aolidfl. 


Ho1bteinFric«laii 

Aynihir© 

Jt'rBey 

American  Holdemetw 

(ruemsey 

Devon  

Average 


Per  cent. 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


Solids- 
oot-fat. 


Percent. 
73.2 
71.6 
63.6 
71.9 
64.0 
69.7 


69.2 


Fat. 


Percent. 

28.0 
27.8 
30. 4 
28.1 
35.1 
30.1 


30.8 


Casein. 


Per  cent. 
27.4 
26.3 
25.4 
26.8 
24.7 
27.3 


26.3 


Sugar. 


Percent. 
39.1 
40.8 
33.4 
39.7 
35.0 
36.8 


Per  cent. 
5.93 
5.34 
4. 82 
5.53 
5.16 
5.52 


37.5 


5.38 


As  will  be  seen,  the  casein  varies  from  24.7  to  27.4  or  10.9  per  cent,  the  sngar  from 
33.4  to  40.8  or  22.2  per  cent,  the  ash  from  4.82  to  5.92  or  23  per  cent,  and  the  fat  from 
27.3  to  36.4  or  33.3  per  cent,  or  very  appreciably  more  than  either  of  tlie  other  con- 
stituents of  the  total  solids. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  results  may  differ  as  the  animals  become  more 
mature  and  can  only  be  urged  as  true  for  the  first  period  of  lactation ;  bnt  the 
results  thus  far  secured  conclusively  establish  the  fact  that  despite  the  great  differ- 
ences which  we  find  in  the  individuals  even  of  the  same  breed,  there  are  marked 
dift'erenccs  which  characterize  the  milk  from  the  different  breeds. 

MicrosGopio  exajninations  of  milk  (pp.  143-155). — ^A  large  number  of 
interesting  data  are  given  on  this  subjeet. 

It  comprises  the  results  of  an  actual  count  and  measurement  of  44,836  globules 
from  the  milk  of  fifteen  cows  of  the  six  breeds  under  investigation.  There  were  in 
all  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  examinations,  with  an  average  of  ninety -nine  globules 
measured  and  counted  at  each  examination,  and  averaging  thirty  examinations  for 
each  cow.  [The  data  presented  confirm  the  observation  that]  as  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion advances  the  relative  number  of  the  smaller  globules  increases  with  consider- 
able regularity,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  up  to  the  twelfth  month  of  lactation, 
after  which  the  number  of  animals  for  comparison  dropped  off.  In  contrast  to  this 
the  relative  number  of  the  larger  globules  steadily  diminishes  as  lactation  ad- 
vances.    •     »    ♦ 

A  remarkable  resemblance  [is  noticeable]  between  the  milk  from  the  Holstein-Fries- 
ians  and  the  Ayrshires  upon  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys 
upon  the  other,  while  the  American  Holderncsses  and  Devons  appear  to  occupy  a 
midway  position. 

The  large  number  of  small  globules  and  relatively  smaU  number  of  the  larger 
globules  of  the  Holstein-Friesians  and  Ayrshires,  as  contrasted  with  the  opposite 
character  of  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  milks,  is  very  remarkable. 

The  proportion  of  the  fat  globules  found  to  be  over  three  divisions 
of  the  micrometer*  in  diameter  was  about  70  per  cent  in  the  Jersey 
milk,  over  55  in  the  Guernsey  milk,  about  35  in  the  Devon  and  American 
Holderness  milk,  24  in  the  Ayrshire  milk,  and  only  11.3  in  the  Holstein 
milk.    It  was  further  found  that  the  globules  over  three  divisions  in 


1^ 


*One  division  of  micrometer  scale  nrirr  inch. 
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diameter  contoined  62.5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  fat  in  the 
Jersey  milk,  55.4  per  cent  in  the  Guernsey,  .34.4  i)er  cent  in  the  Devon, 
34.9  per  cent  in  the  American  Holderness,  24.1  per  cent  in  the  Ayrshire, 
and  11.3  per  cent  in  the  Holstein.  The  following  table  shows  more 
clearly  the  percentage  of  the  total  fat  present  in  the  different-sized 
globules  in  the  case  of  different  breeds  of  cows: 

Per  cent  of  total  fat  in  diffei'ent-sized  glolmUs, 


Less  than 
one  di- 
vision. 

One  to 
two  di- 
visions. 

Two  to 
three  di- 
visions. 

Thre<e  to 
fonr  di- 
visions. 

Fonrto 
five  di- 
visions. 

Five  to 
six  di- 
visions. 

Jorsicys   ....................     .     ....... 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

11.3 
11.3 
23.0 
24.7 
34.0 
38.3 

26.1 
33.2 
42.5 
40.1 
41.6 
50.1 

30.7 
29.7 
34.4 
27.6 
17.8 
11.3 

23.9 
25.7 

7  9 

Gut'rnseys 

Devons 

Ameriean  Holdcmesses 

7.3 
6.3 

AV'"»hir*M^      -     -    T    -    -         T--          ,.T               TT           --.T..,,          

Holstein-Friesians 

, 

Averago    

0.2 

23.8 

38.9 

25.3 

10.5 

1  3 

"These  characteristic  differences  are  of  prime  importance  in  explain- 
ing the  deportment  of  these  milks  in  the  operations  of  butter  or  cheese- 
making." 

Effect  of  size  of  globules  upon  creaming  {pp,  155-159). — ^It  is  calculated 
that  in  raising  cream  in  submerged  cans  18  inches  deep  and  skimming 
after  twelve  hours — 

Upon  an  average  the  fat  globnlos  in  the  lower  strata  of  milk  must  rise  about  1^^  inches 
per  hour,  bat  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  these  globules  their  apparently  slow  prog- 
ress is  indeed  relatively  very  rapid,  since  it  requires  the  smaller  globules,  represented 
as  less  in  diameter  than  one  division  of  the  micrometer  scale,  to  move  each  second  over 
AHpacetwo  hundred  times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  globules. 

Should  we  suppose  a  balloon  25  feet  in  diameter  to  rise  with  equal  relative  velocity, 
it  would  rise  al>out  1  mile  per  second.     »     *     » 

Now,  since  the  resistance  which  these  globules  meet  with  in  rising  increases  with 
the  square  of  their  diameter,  while  their  ascensional  force  or  buoyancy  increases 
as  their  volumes  or  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  we  may  readily  conclude  that 
the  larger  globules  are  those  first  to  reach  the  surfiice,  and  that  if  any  fail  to  do 
80,  it  must  be  the  smaller  globules,  which  the  microscope  should  show  in  the  skim 
milk.     *     •     * 

On  December  29, 1891,  an  American  Holderness  cow,  one  month  in  milk,  gave  milk 
which  by  the  Cooley  system  of  setting  and  by  the  Baby  separator  yielded  skim  milk 
of  the  following  composition  as  determined  by  microscopic  examination  and  the 
Babcock  test  of  the  fat.  The  composition  of  the  whole  milk  is  also  given  for  com- 
parison. 

Size  and  numher  of  fat  globules  in  whole  aitd  sJcim  milk. 


LOHB 

than 
one  di- 
vision. 

One  to 
two  di- 
viaioDS. 

Two  to 
three 
divi- 
sions. 

Three 

to  four 

divi. 

sions. 

Aver- 
age 
size. 

Avor- 
SL^e  size 

in 
iuclies. 

Num- 
ber in 
0.0001 
c.mm. 

Per 

cent  of 

fat. 

Skim  milk.  Coolev  svstem 

18 

28 

28 

12 

19 
52 

2 

84 

_-i._ 

40 

72 

105 

0  1 

Separator  skim  milk,  Baby  separa- 

ilel   l±i 

0.1 

Whole  milk 

11 

5 

2  55 
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Even  if  some  of  the  globules  below  one  division  were  recovered  in  tho  cream — a 
most  unwarrantable  supposition — ^there  were  recovered  nearly  two  thirds  (64  per 
cent)  of  those  globules  between  one  and  two  divisions  in  diameter,  and  practically 
all  of  those  larger. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  while  there  was  upon  an  average  half  as  many  fat 
globales  in  the  skim  milk  as  in  an  equal  volume  of  normal  milk,  the  skim  milk  con- 
tained only  4  per  cent  as  much  total  fat  as  was  present  in  the  full  milk. 

These  results  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  table  giving  the 
''per  cent  of  total  fats  in  the  different-sized  globules.'' 

Illustrative  of  the  diflference  which  the  milk  of  different  breeds  may 
exhibit  in  rapidity  of  creaming,  a  trial  is  reported  in  which  a  single 
sample  each  of  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  milk  was  set  11  inches  deep  in  500 
c.  c.  cylinders  at  6:45  a.  m.,  and  small  portions  taken  for  analysis  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  frequent  intervals  without  disturbing  the 
milk.    The  results  foUow : 


Fat  content  of  Jersetf  and  Ayrshire  milk. 


Source  of  aamplo. 


Time  of 
sampling. 


AmouDt 
of  sample. 


Bottom 
Bottom 
Bottom 
Bottom 
Middle 


8:00  a.m... 
11:00  a.m... 
n:aOa.m... 
10:00  p.m... 

1:00  p.m... 


Jersey. 


Fat. 


Amoant 
of  sample. 


Per  cent. 
2.  ft 
1.5 
1.1 
1.0 
6.4 


Ayrshire. 


Fat. 


PtreenL 
3.0 
2.3 
*>  '> 

L7 
3.5 


Ik 


The  contrast  is  quite  marked,  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Ayrshire  milk,  although 
[originally]  containing  far  less  fat^  was,  after  six  and  a  quarter  hours  setting,  much 
richer  in  fat  in  its  lower  portion  than  was  the  Jersey  milk.  It  will  be  seen  also  that 
after  a  fifth  of  the  milk  had  been  withdrawn  the  portion  taken  from  the  middle  of 
the  remaining  400  c.  c.  was  richer  in  fat  than  the  original  milk,  in  both  cases. 

Changes  in  milk  globules  during  lactation  (pp.  160-162). — ^As  is  well 
known,  with  the  advance  of  the  milking  period  the  yield  of  milk  dimin- 
ishes in  quantity,  the  fat  globules  diminish  in  size,  and  the  number  of 
globules  in  a  given  quantity  of  milk  increases.  Now,  to  ascei-tain  whether 
the  actual  number  of  fat  globules  secreted  in  the  milk  decreases  or  in- 
creases as  lactation  advances,  calculations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
extensive  microscopic  studies  mentioned  above.  Dividing  the  period 
of  lactation  of  each  cow  into  four  parts,  it  is  shown  that  on  an  average 
for  the  whole  herd  the  relative  number  of  globules  secreted  was  100  in 
the  first  quarter,  137  in  the  second  quaiter,  149  in  the  third  quarter,  and 
189  in  the  fourth  quarter;  that  is,  the  whole  amount  of  milk  given  in 
the  last  quarter  contained  89  per  cent  more  fat  globules  than  that  given 
in  the  first  quarter. 

The  changes  in  diameter  and  volame  of  fat  globules  during  the  first 
twelve  months  of  lactation  are  shown  in  a  table  and  a  diagram.  This 
makes  it  evident  that  in  the  first  month  nearly  61  per  cent  of  iihe  total 
fat  was  in  the  form  of  globules  more  than  three  divisions  of  the  scale 
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in  diameter;  while  in  the  twelfth  month  only  41  per  cent  was  present 
in  globules  of  this  size,  59  per  cent  being  in  smaller  globules.  Again, 
in  the  first  month  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  fat  was  in  globules  less 
than  two  divisions  in  diameter,  while  in  the  twelfth  month  over  20  per 
cent  was  in  globules  under  this  size.  Of  the  total  number  of  globules 
in  the  first  month,  less  than  80  per  cent  were  under  three  divisions  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  twelfth  month  fully  90  per  cent.  "  It  will  be  seen 
how  very  small  a  percentage  of  the  fat  is  present  in  the  globules  less 
than  one  division  in  diameter,  although  the  number  of  globules  is  pretty 
large." 

A  new  method  for  determining  the  amount  of  batter  fat  in  milk, 
L.  G.  Patterson  {Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  No.  21^  June^  1892^  pp.  17-19). — 
The  method  described  is  essentially  the  Beimling  method,  with  slight 
modifications.  The  Beimling  centrifuge  and  test  bottles  are  used,  and 
the  same  amount  of  milk  (15  c.  c.)  is  taken,  but  1^  c.  c.  of  amyl  alcohol 
is  added  instead  of  3  c.  c.  of  a  mixture  of  amyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  used  in  the  Beimling  method.  After  whirling  the  bottles  for 
one  minute  they  are  filled  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  neck  with  hot  water 
and  again  whirled  for  one  half  minute,  after  which  the  column  of  fat  is 
read  off.  Other  than  slight  changes  in  manipulation,  the  chirf  differ- 
ences between  this  method  and  the  Beimling  are  that  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  omitted  and  that  the  bottles  are  whirled  twice,  adding  hot 
water  before  the  second  whirling.  The  author  gives  the  results  of  forty- 
eight  comparisons  of  the  "new  method"  with  the  Beimling  method. 
The  results  by  the  new  method  are  in  some  cases  higher  and  in  some 
cases  lower  than  those  by  the  Beimling  method,  the  difference  ranging 
from  0  to  0.18  per  cent  of  fat  and  averaging  0.03  per  cent.  The  princi- 
pal advantages  which  the  author  claims  for  the  new  method  over  others 
are — 

(1)  A  clear  and  sharply  defiaed  fat  colamn^  which  is  easily  read  by  either  day  or 
lampliglit. 

(2)  The  accuracy  of  the  results  are  not  vitiated  by  the  charring  of  the  fat  column. 

(3)  The  contents  of  the  bottles  never  foam  over. 

(4)  It  is  the  most  rapid  method  we  have  founds  six  tests  beiog  made  in  duplicate 
in  twenty-two  minutes  and  one  test  in  duplicate  in  four  minutes. 

(5)  Cheapness,  each  test  costing  only  about  one  fifth  of  a  cent. 

The  best  milk  tester  for  the  practical  use  of  the  farmer  and 
dairsrman,  Walter  J.  Quick  {Colorado  Stu.  Bui.  No.  20y  August^  1892j 
pp.  3-lOjfigs.  3). — ^TheBabcock,  Short,  and  Cochran  methods  are  illus- 
trated and  described,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  of  eight  compari- 
sons of  the  Babcock  wtth  the  gravimetric  method,  and  of  fourteen  com- 
parisons of  the  Babcock,  Short,  and  Cochran  methods.  As  a  result  of 
the  trial,  the  author  believes  the  Babcock  method  to  be  "  the  best  milk 
tester  on  the  market  for  practical  use,"  The  De  Laval  Baby  separator 
is  highly  spoken  of. 
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Comparison  of  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  with  reference  to  prodac« 
tion  of  buUer,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {New  York  State  8ta.  Report  for  1891^ 
pp.  299-369). 

Synopsis. — A  study  on  the  inilk  of  Jersey,  Gnemsey,  Ilolstein,  Ayrshire,  Devon,  and 
American  Holdeniess  breeds  during  one  period  of  lactation  (ten  months).  The 
fat  was  recovered  most  completely  in  butter-making  from  the  Guernsey  milk, 
the  Jersey  closely  following.  The  Jerseys  gave  the  largest  amount  of  butter 
per  100  pounds  of  milk.  The  Holsteins  averaged  the  largest  amount  of  milk 
per  day,  but  the  Guernseys,  closely  followed  by  the  Jerseys,  gave  the  l&rgest 
daily  yield  of  butter.  The  Guernsey  cream  churned  quickest  and  the  Holstein 
cream  required  the  longest  churning.  The  average  cost  of  food  per  pound  of 
butter  ranged  from  14.07  to  16.07  cents  with  the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  and  from 
22.04  to  23.03  cents  with  the  other  breeds.  The  profits  per  cow  during  ten 
months  were  largest  from  the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  and  smallest  from  the  Ayr- 
shires  and  Devons.  The  Holstein  and  Holderness  breeds  were  but  slightly  bet- 
ter than  the  two  latter  in  this  respect. 

The  data  here  given  were  obtained  in  connection  with  the  test  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  dairy  cows  mentioned  above.  It  shows  the  record  of 
one  or  more  individuals  of  each  of  six  breeds  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  first  period  of  lactation.  This  record  shows  the  cost  of  food  con- 
sumed and  of  butter  produced;  the  fat  lost  and  recovered  in  butter- 
making;  relations  of  milk,  cream,  and  butter;  daily  and  monthly  yields 
of  milk  and  butter;  temperature  and  time  of  churning;  and  the  rela- 
tive number  and  size  of  fat  globules  in  the  milk. 

Cost  of  food  consumed  and  of  butter  produced  (pp.  302-305). — The  cost 
of  food  is  based  on  the  following  prices  per  ton: 

Clover  hay $12.00 

Mixed  hay 10.00 

Silage 3.00 

Green  fodder 2. 00 

MangeMvurzels 3. 00 

Corn  meal 20.00 

Wheat  bran 20.00 

Ground  oats 25. 00 

Linseed  meal  (old  prorosH) 26. 50 

Linseed  meal  (new  process) 20. 00 

Gluten  meal 27. 00 

Wheat  middl  ings 20. 00 

Cotton-seod  meal 29.00 

"  In  calculating  the  cost  of  butter  production  the  food  alone  is  con- 
sidered. The  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are  worth  something,  but  there 
is  no  recognized  market  value  for  these  by-products,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered best  to  leave  them  out  of  consideration  and  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  the  butter  without  reference  to  them.'' 
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The  average  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  butter  produced  is  given  for 
each  breed  and  each  month  of  lactation,  as  follows: 

Cost  of  food  consumed  for  each  pound  of  butter  made. 


Month  of  lactation. 

Ayr. 
shires. 

Derons. 

Gnem- 
seys. 

Holder- 
nesses. 

Hoi- 
steins. 

Jerseys. 

1 

Ctntt. 
14.24 
16.14 
22.18 
23.38 
26.77 
24.41 
26.81 
28.50 
27.00 
27.43 

Cents, 
15.00 
17.69 
20.42 
20.00 
23.61 
23.31 
29.83 
23. 20 
24.08 
25.17 

Cents. 
9.57 
11.79 
15. 42 
16.59 
15.45 
16.94 
16.41 
15.36 
13.66 
17.21 

Cents. 
8.63 
20.00 
25.69 
23.81 
24.56 
24.65 
24.93 
26.00 
25.30 
19.83 

Cents. 

CenU. 
9.96 

2                        

21.65 
19.55 
26.74 
23.87 
21.05 
21.22 
21.60 
20.36 
33.00 

14  73 

3          

19  96 

4 

17.64 

5 

16.61 

0             

18  74 

7        

18.18 

8 

18.36 

9 

17.85 

10          

17.75 

A  vorwr0  -- - -- 

23.03 

22. 17 

14.07 

22.04 

22.61 

10  70 

Allowing  25  cents  per  pound  for  butter  and  making  no  allowance  for 
the  manurial  value  of  the  food  or  the  value  of  the  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk, the  profits  for  each  breed  during  the  ten  months  are  given  as  fol- 
lows, the  calculation  being  made  to  one  cow  in  each  case: 

Guernseys  $27.60,  Jerseys  $22.15,  Ilolsteins  $5.75,  Holdernesses 
$4.65,  Devon  s  $4.30,  Ayrshires  $3.70. 

Fat  lost  and  recovered  in  butter-making  (pp.  305-310). — ^The  loss  of  fat 
in  butter-making  is  stated  both  in  total  amount  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
and  in  per  cent.  The  creaming  appears  to  have  been  by  some  gravity 
process.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  manner  of  churning,  which  was 
presumably  the  same  for  each  breed.  The  absolute  amounts  of  butter 
fat  lost  and  recovered  from  100  pounds  of  milk  are  calculated  as  follows : 

Fat  lost  and  recovered  from  100  pounds  of  milk. 


Breed. 


Jersey 

Gaemsey.. 

Devon 

HoIi«teui... 
Hohlerness 
Ayrshire  . . 


- 

Fat  lof 

Fat  in 
fresh 

Fat  ro- 
covcred 

Skim 
milk. 

milk. 

in  butter. 

rounds. 

Pounds. 

Po^mds. 

5.68 

5.06 

0.37 

5.02 

4.57 

0..32 

4.46 

3.67 

0. 57 

3.74 

2.79 

0.68 

3.60 

3.01 

0.44 

3.50 

2.77 

0.55 

Butter- 
milk. 


Pounds. 
0.06 
0.03 
0.03 
0.12 
0.«5 
0.09 
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The  diflferencc  between  the  amoant  of  fat  originally  in  the  milk  and 
that  contained  in  the  bntter,  skim  milk,  and  buttermilk  is  probably 
due  to  mechanical  loss  in  handling.  The  relative  butter-making  efl5- 
ciency  of  the  fat  in  milk  of  different  breeds,  as  shown  by  the  amount  of 
butter  made  from  1  pound  of  fat  in  the  milk,  was: 

Ponnds. 

Guernseys 1.07 

Jerseys 1.04 

Holdemesses 0. 98 

Devons 0.97 

A3rrshires 0.93 

Holsteins 0.88 

The  milk  fat  of  the  Guernseys  was  recovered  most  completely  in  the  butter.  Since 
the  greatest  loss  of  milk  fat  in  butter-making  is  in  creaming,  where  gravity  processes 
of  creaming  are  employed,  the  proportion  of  milk  fat  recovered  in  the  butter  follows 
more  or  less  closely  the  proportion  of  milk  fat  recovered  in  the  cream.  For  every  100 
pounds  of  milk  fat  recovered  in  the  butter  in  the  case  of  the  Guernseys  the  other 
breeds  recover  the  following  amounts : 

Pounds. 

Guernseys 100.0 

Jerseys 98. 0 

Holdemesses 91-9 

Devons 90. 4 

Ayrshires 86-9 

Holsteins 82.0 

Although  the  Guernsey  milk  creamed  slightly  more  thoroughly  than 
the  Jersey  milk,  the  latter  contained  more  fat  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
and  stood  first  in  the  actual  amount  of  butter  made  from  100  pounds  of 
milk. 

Relations  of  milky  creanij  and  butter  (pp.  310-312). 

It  required  less  milk  to  make  1  pound  of  butter  in  the  case  of  the  Jerseys  than  in 
the  case  of  any  other  breed.  *  *  *  If  100  pounds  of  Jersey  mUk  makes  a  certain 
amount  of  butter,  the  arrnngeuieut  below  indicates  how  much  milk  of  each  breed 
will  be  required  to  make  the  same  amount  of  butter : 

Ponnds. 

(1)  Jerseys 100.0 

(2)  Guernseys 111.3 

(3)  Devons 140.0 

(4)  Holdemesses 170.8 

(5)  Ayrshires 183.3 

(6)  Holsteins 183.9 

The  cream  made  from  the  milk  of  the  Jerseys  contained  most  fat.  In  the  case  of 
the  other  breeds,  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  seemed  to  have  no  definite  relation  to 
the  amount  of  fat  in  the  cream.  This  is  a  somewhat  uncommon  experience,  it  being 
generally  held  that  by  the  same  method  of  creaming  the  richness  of  the  cream  in  fst 
will  vary  with  the  richness  of  the  milk  in  fat.  The  Guernseys  stand  second  in  respect 
to  amount  of  fat  in  milk,  but  their  cream  is  least  rich  in  fat.  »  •  *  The  HolstiMn 
milk  stands  fourth  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  its  milk  fat,  while  the  cream  stands 
second  in  richness  of  fat. 
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Daily  and  monthly  yields  of  milk  and  dairy  products  (pp.  312-316). — 
The  average  daily  yield  of  milk  aud  butter  during  the  ten  mouths  is 
8tat<3d  as  follows : 

Average  daily  yield  of  milk  and  butter. 


Breed. 


Jersey 

GnernBey . . . 

Devon 

Holeiein . . . . 
Holdemess . 
Ayrshire  . . . 


Milk. 


Pound*. 
14.9 
16.6 
12.0 
24.3 
14.9 
18.6 


Butter. 


Pound. 
0.89 
0.90 
0.51 
0.79 
0.52 
0.61 


The  Holsteins  gave  the  largest  average  amount  of  milk  daily ^  while  the  Guernseys, 
closely  followed  by  the  Jerseys,  gave  the  largest  average  daily  yield  of  butter.  * 
*  *  If  the  milk  of  the  Holsteins  did  not  lose  so  much  fat  in  creaming,  the  Holsteins 
would  easily  make  the  largest  amount  of  butter.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  best 
method  of  getting  the  fat  of  the  Holsteins  from  the  milk  to  the  butter  without  such 
serious  loss.  This  can  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  by  using  a  centrifugal  machine 
for  creaming  the  milk.  As  we  propose  to  use  a  centrifugal  separator  in  connection 
with  the  second  period  of  lactation,  the  results  will  be  brought  out  in  our  future 
work. 

Temperature  and  time  of  churning  (p.  316). — Tlie  Jersey  milk  was 
churned  at  the  lowest  temperature  (62.3°  F.)  and  the  Devon  milk  at 
the  highest  temperature  (66.60  F.).  The  time  required  for  churning 
was  shortest  in  the  case  of  the  Guernsey  cream,  thirty-one  minutes, 
and  longest  in  the  case  of  the  Holstein  cream,  ninety-one  minutes, 
The  time  required  was  in  the  following  order:  Guernsey,  Ayrshire, 
Devon,  Jersey,  Holdemess,  Holstein. 

Fat  globules  of  milk  (pp.  316-318). — The  relative  number  and  size  of 
fat  globules  in  milk  of  different  breeds  is  briefly  given.  A  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  studies  of  fat  globules  is  given  above  (p.  263). 

General  summary  of  the  results  relating  to  butter  production  0/  different 
breeds  (pp.  318-363). — The  tables  given  present  a  summary  of  the  more 
important  average  results  and  the  records  of  the  individual  cows  of 
each  breed. 

The  influence  of  advancing  lactation  upon  the  production  of 
butter,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {Neio  York  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  369- 
386). — Tables  are  given  showing  the  eflfect  of  advancing  lactation  upon 
the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  and  upon  creamability  and  churnability, 
the  figures  given  being  in  each  case  averages  for  breeds.  These  tables 
bring  out  the  following  points: 

(1)  In  most  cases  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  is  greatest  during  the  first  month 
of  lactation.  The  Devons  furnish  an  exception  to  this  general  statement,  since  the 
per  cent  of  fat  was  least  in  the  first  month  of  lactation. 

(2)  In  the  second  mouth  of  lactation  the  per  cent  of  fat  drops  considt^rably  in  most 
cases,  the  diminution  being  greatest  in  the  richer  milks.  In  the  milks  containing 
the  smaller  proportions  of  fat,  as  the  Ayrahires,  Holderncsses,  and  Holsteins,  the 
diminntion  of  per  cent  of  fat  continued  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  of  lacta- 
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tion,  while  witli  the  Guemseys  and  Jerseys  the  diminntiou  continued  through  the 
third  mouth.  In  the  case  of  the  Devons  the  per  cent  of  fat  increased  gradually 
from  the  first  month  throughout  the  entire  period  of  lactation,  with  some  fluctua- 
tions.    *    *    * 

(3)  The  general  tendency  exhibited  is  a  greater  loss  of  fat  in  skim  milk  as  lactation 
advances.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  case  of  the  Ayrshires  and  DeTons,  less 
so  in  case  of  the  others.  *  *  "  In  the  case  of  the  Jerseys  and  HoldemeBsee,  we 
can  not  perceive  that  advancing  lactation  had  any  marked  influence  whatever  upon 
loss  of  fat  in  creaming,  while  the  increase  of  loss  in  the  case  of  the  Guemseys  was 
slight.    The  milk  richest  iu  fat  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  least  influenced.     *     *    * 

The  loss  of  fat  in  buttermilk  is  variable,  and  the  variations  as  a  rule  appear  to  be 
independent  of  the  influence  of  the  period  of  lactation.     *    »    » 

Advancing  lactation  tends  iu  some  cases  to  diminish  the  amount  of  fat  recovered, 
while  in  other  cases  the  influence  is  slight  or  apparently  nothing.     •    *     * 

No  general  statement  regarding  the  influence  of  advancing  lactation  upon  the 
amount  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  can  be  made  that  will  hold  trae  ^ 

of  all  the  breeds.  When  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  uiilk  increases  less  milk  is  required 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  provided  the  increased  amount  of  fat  is  not  lost  in  the 
skim  milk  and  buttermilk.    In  the  case  of  the  Ayrshires,  the  amount  of  milk  required  ! 

to  make  a  pound  of  butter  gradually  increases  with  advancing  lactation.    With  the  | 

other  breeds  the  tendency  a])pcars  to  be  a  slight  fluctuation  about  a  certain  point  ! 

or  else  a  tendency  to   a    slightly  diminished  amount  of  milk  for  making  but-  ! 

ter.     *     *     *  ' 

With  most  of  the  breeds  the  largest  milk  yield  was  given  in  the  second  or  third  i 

month,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual  but  not  uniform  diminution;  with  the  Ayr-  j 

shires  the  highest  yield  was  iu  the  fourth  mouth,  with  the  Guemseys  in  the  seventh  I 

mouth.  I 

In  regard  to  yield  of  fat  iu  milk,  most  of  the  breeds  gave  the  largest  yield  in  the 
second  or  third  months,  with  a  gradual  but  not  uniform  diminution  afterwards.  •  •  • 

In  regard  to  daily  yii'ld  of  butter,  it  was  highest  in  the  second  month  of  lactation 
with  the  Ayrshires,  Holdernesses,  and  Jerseys,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution. The  daily  butter  yield  of  the  Devons  increased  during  the  first  four  months 
and  then  diminished.  The  butter  yield  of  the  Guernseys  was  uniformly  the  same 
during  the  first  four  months  aud  reached  its  highest  iu  the  fifth  month  of  lactation 
and  then  remained  about  the  same  as  during  the  first  four  mouths  up  to  the  tenth 
month  of  lactation. 

[The  general  tendency  noticed  was  toward  an  increase  in  both  the  temperature  and 
th^  length  of  time  required  for  churulng  as  the  period  of  lactation  advanced.] 

Influence  of  advancing  lactation  upon  production  of  cheese, 

L.  L.  Van  Slykb  (yeic  York  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  387- 
389). — The  data  here  presented  are  all  the  result  of  calculations  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  experiment  mentioned  above.  "It  appears  from  the 
data  that  less  milk  is  required  to  make  cheese  as  the  lactation  period 
advances.  •  •  •  The  monthly  yield  of  cheese  increased  in  most 
cases  during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  lactation  and  then  gradu- 
ally diminished.  In  the  case  of  the  Guernseys  the  yield  increased 
during  the  first  seven  months  and  then  slowly  diminished.'' 

How  to  ascertain  the  butter-making  efficiency  of  milk  fat;  L. 
L.  Van  Slykb  {Kcw  York  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  389-^91).-^ 
This  is  a  popular  discussion  of  the  api)roximate  relation  between  but- 
ter fat  and  butter  and  the  difficulties  of  determining  the  butter-making 
efficiency  of  milk  fat  when  the  cream  is  raised  by  any  of  the  gravity 
sses.    The  conclusion  is  reached  that  if  methods  of  creaming  or 
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churning  are  employed  which  do  not  give  uniform  results,  or  if  butter 
is  not  uniformly  salted  and  worked,  "the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  is  no 
accurate  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  butter  that  will  be  made  from  the 
milk." 

Compaxison  of  methods  of  creaming  milk  by  setting  and  by 
centrifugal  machine,  L.  L.  Van  Slykb  (N^ew  York  State  Sta.  Report 
for  1891y  pp.  391,  392), — During  one  month  the  milk  of  ten  cows  was 
creamed  by  a  Baby  separator  run  at  a  speed  of  6,200  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  results  were  compared  with  those  obtained  with  the 
same  cows  in  the  preceding  month  by  deep  setting  in  Cooley  cans, 
using  ice.  The  following  averages  from  ten  cows  indicate  the  differ- 
ence in  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods: 


Gravity 
method. 


Baby 
separator. 


Poands  of  milk  required  to  make  1  pound  of  butter  . 

Percent  of  milk  fat  recovered  in  cream 

Per  cent  of  milk  fat  recovered  in  butter 

Pounds  of  butter  per  month 


32.04 
78.6 
70.2 
15.9 


23.17 
97.9 
93.0 
20.7 


^<In  the  case  of  one  animal  whose  milk  at  all  tunes  has  refused  to 
cream  by  any  gravity  process  employed,  the  yield  of  butter  was  in- 
creased from  13.9  pounds  to  24.1  pounds  by  using  the  separator.  The 
average  gain  was  a  little  less  than  5  pounds." 

Comparison  of  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  with  reference  to  produc- 
tion of  cheese,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  (Mw  York  State  Sta.  Report  for 
1691,  pp.  364-369). 

Synopsis. — From  the  resalta  of  inyestigations  of  the  milk  of  Jersey,  Guernsey;  Hol- 
atein,  Ayrshire,  Devon,  and  Holderness  breeds  of  cows,  reported  above,  an  esti- 
mate is  made  of  the  amounts  of  cheese  which  the  milk  might  be  expected  to 
yield.  From  the  estimate  it  appears  that  for  cheese  production  the  Holsteins 
stand  first,  with  the  Guernseys  closely  following.  The  cost  of  food  per  pound 
of  cheese  was  lowest  with  the  Guernseys,  Holsteins,  and  Ayrshires,  in  the  order 
named. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  cheese  which  could  be  made  from  the 
milk  of  the  diflferent  l?reeds  under  investigation,  the  following  basis  of 
calculation  is  assumed: 

(1)  The  loss  of  fat  is  made  7  per  cent  of  the  milk  fat,  when  the  milk  contains  on 
an  average  1.2  pounds  of  fat,  or  less  for  1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Ayrshires,  Devons,  Holdernessos,  and  Holsteins.  The  loss  of  fat.  is  made  8 
per  cent  of  the  milk  fat  when  the  milk  contains  ou  an  average  1.4  pounds  of  fat  for 
1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Guernseys.  The  loss  of  fat  is 
made  10  per  cent  when  the  milk  contains  on  an  average  1.5  pounds  or  more  of  fat 
for  1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jerseys. 

(2)  The  loss  of  casein  and  albumen  is  made  uniformly  23  per  cent  of  the  casein 
and  albumen  contained  in  the  milk. 

(3)  The  other  constituents  of  the  cheese,  as  water,  salt,  and  other  ash  constituents, 
sugar,  lactic  acid,  etc.,  are  calculated  as  being  4^  pounds  for  the  cheese  made  from 
100  pounds  of  milk* 

7587 4 
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The  calculation  on  this  basis  leads  to  the  following  average  results: 
Relative  value  of  milk  of  different  breeds  for  cheese-making. 


Breed. 


Jersey 

Guernsey  . . 

Devon  

Holstein . . . 
Holderness 
Ayrshire. . . 


Average  composition  of  milk. 


Fat. 


Per  cent. 
5.68 
5.02 
4.46 
3.74 
3.60 
3.50 


Casein 
and  albn- 


Per  cent. 
3.76 
3.60 
3.81 
3.23 
3.19 
3.34 


Milkre- 
^  J.'     *  *  X   quired  to 
Ratio  of  fat     make  1 
tooasoin 


and  albu- 
men. 


1:1.50 
1:1.40 
1:1.17 
1:1.16 
1:1.13 
1:1.05 


pound  of 
choose. 


Pounds. 
8.00 
8.40 
8.64 
9.48 
9.72 
9.68 


Average 

yield  of 

cheese  pco* 

month. 


Coetoffood 
per  pound 
of  riie«9e 
produced. 


Pounds. 
56.14 
59.60 
41.32 
78.46 
46.28 
59.77 


Centt. 
7.95 
6.61 

6.95 
7.48 
7.24 


[With  one  exception]  the  yield  of  cheese  by  the  different  breeds  corresponds  to 
the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  more  closely  than  to  the  amount  of  casein  and  albu- 
men; that  is,  the  fat  in  the  milk  exercises  a  greater  influence  on  the  yield  of  cheese 
than  do  the  other  constituents  of  the  milk.     *     *    * 

The  Guernseys  produce  a  pound  of  cheese  at  least  food  cost,  and  this  was  also 
true  of  the  butter  production  of  the  Guernseys.  The  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires,  which 
stood  highest  in  the  food  cost  of  butter  production,  stand  second  and  third  in  regard 
to  the  food  cost  of  cheese  production,  while  the  reyerse  is  true  of  the  Jerseys  and 
Devons. 

The  following  table  represents  the  profits,  i.  e.,  the  differences  between 
the  cost  of  food  and  the  value  of  butter  or  cheese  produced,  for  one 
period  of  lactation,  allowing  26  cents  per  pound  for  butter  and  10  cents 
per  pound  for  cheese: 

Profits  from  butter  and  cheese  for  each  breed. 


Profits     I     Proflto 
from  butterfrom  cheeae 
for  one  pe*    for  one  pe- 
riod of  lac-    riod  of  lae- 

tation.  tation. 


Ayrshires.... 

Devona 

Guernseys... 
Holdemeases 
Holsteins  — 
Jerseys 


$3.70  (6) 
4.30  (5) 

27. 60  (1) 
4.65  (4) 
5.75  (3) 

22. 15  (2) 


$1«.47  (3) 
7.82(6) 
ao.ao  (2) 
11.68  <4) 
20.96  (1) 
11.54(5) 


^^From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  Guernseys  and  Jer- 
seys are  by  far  the  most  profitable  for  butter  production  as  compared 
with  the  other  breeds,  while  for  cheese  production  the  HoLsteins  stand 
first,  with  the  Guernseys  closely  following.'^ 

Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  L.  L.  Van  Slyeb 
(New  York  State  Siu.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  220-299).— A  reprint  of  Bulle- 
tin ITo,  37  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol,  in,  p.  160). 
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STATION  STATISTICS. 

Report  of  executive  committee  of  New  York  State  Station 

(Xew  YorJc  State  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  1-7). — Eemarks  on  the  work 
of  the  year  and  the  needs  of  the  station. 

Report  of  treasurer  of  New  York  State  Station,  W.  O'Hanlon 
{Kew  York  State  Sta.  Report  for  1890,  pp.  8-10).— Thi^  is  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1891. 

Report  of  director  of  New  York  State  Station,  P.  Collier 
{New  York  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  11-181). — This  report  includes 
a  list  of  the  bulletins  published  during  the  year;  acknowledgments  of 
gifts  to  the  station;  compiled  statistics  on  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  principal  farm  crops  from  1879-'89,  and  on  the  production  and  acre- 
age under  cultivation  in  I^ew  York  as  compared  with  the  New  England 
antl  Middle  States;  a  discussion  of  these  statistics;  program  of  the 
Geneva  dairy  school  held  at  the  station  August  24  to  September  4, 
1891;  statistics  of  commercial  fertilizers;  and  the  discussion  of  experi- 
ments described  under  other  headings.  There  is  also  a  brief  outline  ol 
experiments  with  fnngicides  carrie<l  on  at  this  station  under  direction 
of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  this  Department. 

Reports  of  board  of  managers  and  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Station  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  3-21). — Gen- 
eral statements  regarding  the  working  force,  work,  equipment,  and 
X)ublications  of  the  station.  The  terms  ai'e  given  of  the  arrangement 
with  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  under  which  the  analyses  con- 
nected with  fertilizer  inspection  are  made  and  published  by  the  station. 
The  permanent  experimental  plats  laid  out  at  the  station  are  described 
and  illustrated. 

Report  of  treasurer  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  101-103). 
— A  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Ehode  Island  Station 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891. 
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Report  of  farmers'  institute  at  Fomeroy,  Washington  ( Wash- 
ington Sta.  But.  JS^o.  5,  May,  1892,  pp.  85-103). — ^This  includes  papers 
and  discussions  on  the  following  subjects :  State  aid  for  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  by  G.  Lilley;  Farm  resources,  by  J.  O'B.  Scobey;  Azo- 
turia,  by  C.  E.  Muun;  Farmers'  sons,  by  F.  W.  D.  Mays  5  and  Trees  and 
tree  growth,  by  E.  E.  Lake. 

O-ovemment  direction  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  J.  E.  Eat,  Jr., 
{Maryland  Sta.  Special  Bui.  H.,  July,  1892,  pp.  8). — A  brief  account  of 
the  methods  adopted  by  European  governments  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture* 
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The  relations  of  soil  to  climate,  E.  W.  Hilgcurd  (  Weather  Bureau^ 

Bui  iTo.  3,  pp.  59). 

Syiiopsis. — ^Tbis  subject  is  discussed  under  tbe  following  heads :  The  processes  of  soli 
formation,  influence  of  climatic  conditions  on  the  physical  character  and  chem- 
ical nature  of  soils  and  on  the  chemical  processes  in  soils,  and  tbe  alkali  lands  of 
arid  regions. 

This  paper  discusses  from  both  a  practical  and  theoretical  standpoint 
some  of  the  more  importaDt  phenomena  dependent  upon  the  relation 
between  climate  and  soil  "and  their  effects  upon  the  agricultural  pecu- 
liarities of  the  chief  climatic  subdivisions."  WhOe  data  have  been 
drawn  from  every  available  source,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  has 
been  furnished  by  the  author's  extended  studies  of  the  soils  of  the 
United  States.  The  incompleteness  and  inaccessibility  of  the  data  ren- 
der gaps  and  omissions  unavoidable,  but  the  author  expresses  the  hope 
that  this  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  subject  "may 
serve  at  least  the  purpose  of  enUsting  in  the  study  of  this  the  latest 
phase  of  chemical  geology  a  larger  number  of  active  workers  and  ob- 
servers, so  that  at  least  the  large  amount  of  information  actually  exist- 
ing may  be  gathered  together  and  made  practically  useful,  thus  leading 
the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  character,  capabilities,  and 
needs  of  the  lands  of  the  various  regions  and  of  the  means  of  utilizing 
them  to  the  best  advantage." 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  agencies  active  in  the  formation  of 
soils,  and  of  the  classification  of  soils,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  climatic  factors  which  modify  soils.  Of  these  temper- 
ature is  of  prime  importance,  for — 

Within  the  ordinary  limits  of  atmospheric  temperatures  all  the  chemical  processes 
active  in  soil  formation  are  intensified  by  high  and  retarded  by  low  temperatures,  all 
other  conditions  being  equal.     *     *    * 

This  being  true,  we  should  expect  that  the  soils  of  tropical  regions  should,  broadly 
speaking,  be  more  highly  decomposed  than  those  of  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones. 
While  this  fact  has  not  been  actually  verified  by  the  direct  comparative  chemical 
examination  of  corresponding  soils  from  the  several  regions,  •  •  •  yet  the  in- 
comparable luxuriance  of  the  natural  as  well  as  the  artificial  vegetation  in  the  tropics 
and  the  long  duration  of  productiveness  *  *  ♦  offer  at  least  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  practical  correctness  of  this  induction.  In  other  words,  the  fal- 
lowing action,  which  in  temperate  region  stakes  place  with  comparative  slowness, 
necessitating  the  early  use  of  fertilizers  on  an  extensive  scale,  has  been  much  more 
rapid  and  effective  in  the  hot  climates  of  the  equatorial  belt,  thus  rendering  availa- 
ble BO  large  a  proportion  of  the  soiVs  intrinsic  stores  of  plant  food  that  the  need  of 
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artificial  fertilization  is  there  restricted  to  those  soils  of  which  the  parent  rocks 
were  exceptionally  deficient  in  the  mineral  ingredients  of  special  importance  to 
plants  that  ordinarily  form  the  essential  material  of  fertilizers. 

Water  is  a  prominent  agent  in  the  process  of  soil  formation  and 
rainfall  in  connection  with  soil  conditions  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  quality  of  agricultural  soils.  In  regions  of  abundant 
rainfall  an  obvious  result  is  the  leaching  out  of  the  soluble  constitu- 
ents of  rocks  set  free  in  the  process  of  woatheriug. 

When;  however,  the  rainfall  is  either  in  total  quantity  or  in  its  distribution  insuf- 
ficient to  effect  this  leaching,  the  substances  that  otherwise  would  have  passed  into 
the  sea  are  wholly  or  partially  retained  in  the  soil  stratum,  and  when  in  sufficient 
amount  may  become  apparent  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  efflorescences  of  ^'  alkali" 
salts.    •    •    • 

One  of  the  most  important  modifications  produced  by  scantiness  of  rainfall  on  soil 
formation  is  the  great  retardation  of  the  formation  of  clay  from  feldspathic  rocks 
(kaolinization)  and  the  sediments  derived  therefrom. 

As  a  result,  it  is  observed  that  the  soils  of  the  Atlantic  slope  are  prevalently  loams, 
containing  considerable  clay,  and  oven  in  the  case  of  alluvial  lands  oftentimes  very 
clayey  or  heavy,  while  the  character  of  the  soils  of  arid  regions  is  predominantly 
sandy  or  sUty,  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  clay,  unless  derived,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  preexisting  formations  of  clay  or  clay  shales. 

!N'ot  only  is  the  proportion  of  clay  greater  in  soils  of  humid  regions 
than  in  those  of  arid  regions,  but  its  distribution  is  very  different. 

[In  the  former  case]  the  clay,  becoming  partially  diffused  in  the  rain  water  when 
a  somewhat  heavy  fall  occurs,  percolates  through  the  soil  in  that  condition  and 
tends  to  accumulate  in  the  subsoil,  the  result  being  that  almost  without  exception 
the  subsoils  of  the  humid  regions  are  very  decidedly  more  clayey  than  the  corre- 
sponding surface  soils.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Not  only  does  this  clay  water  tend  to  render  the  subsoil  more  compact  and  heavy, 
making  it  less  pervious  to  water  and  air,  but  it  is  assisted  materially  in  this  by  the 
action  which  tends  to  leach  the  lime  carbonate  out  of  the  surface  soil  into  the  sub- 
soil. The  accumulated  clay  is  thus  frequently  more  or  less  cemented  into  a  "hard- 
pan  "  by  lime  partly  in  the  form  of  carbonate  and  partly  in  that  of  zeolitic  (hydrous 
silicate)  compounds,  adding  to  the  compactness  of  the  subsoil,  and  therefore  to 
the  usual  specific  difference  between  soil  and  subsoil,  viz,  the  deficiency  or  absence 
of  humus  and  the  difficulty  of  penetration  by  an  aeration  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  soils  of  arid  regions  not  being  subject  to  this 
action  of  water,  are  in  most  cases  of  uniform  chemical  and  physical 
condition  to  a  great  depth. 

When  vegetable  matter  decays  under  ground  in  well-drained  soils  the 
result  is  the  dark  soluble  humus  which  is  such  a  valuable  addition  to 
agricultural  soils.  When,  however,  decomposition  is  accomplished  sim- 
ply by  the  action  of  air  assisted  by  an  elevated  temperature,  the  organic 
material  is  destroyed  by  a  procesvs  of  slow  combustion  (eremacausis), 
leaving  practically  nothing  but  the  ash  constituents  of  the  original 
material. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  under  the  influence  of  hot,  rainless  summers  the  [l-4ttor]  pro- 
cess *  *  ♦  must  prevail  very  largely,  and  that,  exceptional  circumstances  apart, 
the  pervious  soils  of  the  arid  regions  are  likely  to  contain  less  hunuis  than  those  of 
humid  climates.    Broadly  speaking,  actual  examination  amply  proves  this  presump- 
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tioii  to  1)0  correct.  *  *  «  Few  of  the  characteristic  upland  soils  of  the  arid  re- 
gion contain  over  0.40  per  cent  of  true  liunniH.  The  fruit-growin«f  ^*  mesa"  soils  of 
Bouth  California  mostly  fall  below  0.25  per  cent.  In  the  humid  region  of  the  cotton 
States  0.75  per  cent  is  a  common  amount,  and  few  even  of  the  pine  woods  soils  fall 
below  0.50  per  cent. 

Turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  more  purely  cboinieal  processes  in  the 
soil  as  aft'ected  by  climatic  conditions,  the  first  subject  claiming  atten- 
tion is  the  leaching  out  of  the  calcium  carbonate. 

Although  ordinarily  considered  insoluble  in  water  when  in  the  form  of  marble, 
limestone,  or  chalk,  lime  carbonate  i.s  yet  sufficiently  s«duble  in  the  soil  water — 
always  more  or  less  charged  with  carbonic  acid — to  be  materially  affected  by  the 
leaching  process.  While  much  less  soluble  than  the  salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  or 
magnesium,  and  also  less  than  gypsum  or  lime  sulphate,  yet  the  constant  tendency 
is  to  leach  it  out  of  the  surface  soil  into  the  subsoil,  and  from  the  soils  of  the 
uplands  into  those  of  the  lowlands.     *     •     • 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  in  arid  climates,  in  which  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  to 
leach  the  soil  even  of  its  very  easily  soluble  alkali  salts,  the  lime  carbonate  must  of 
necessity  accumulate  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  the  former.  We  should  there- 
fore ejcpect  to  find  the  soils  of  the  region  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  in  the 
United  States,  and  generally  those  of  arid  regions  everywhere,  richer  in  lime  than 
those  of  the  humid  regions,  and  particularly  of  those  having  abundant  and  frequent 
rains  during  a  warm  summer. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  this  question  the  author  tabulates  all 
the  available  analyses  of  soils  from  the  humid  and  arid  portions  of  the 
United  States,  respectively,  excluding  such  as  are  not  strictly  compara- 
ble, as  for  instance  analyses  of  soils  from  calcareous  areas,  which  are 
omitted  for  obvious  reasons.  This  table  includes  analyses  of  soils  from 
the  humid  regions  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana,  and  &om 
the  arid  regions  of  California,  Washington,  Montana,  Utah,  Few  Mex- 
ico, Colorado,  and  Wyoming.    The  average  results  were  as  follows: 

Average  compoeition  of  soils  in  the  humid  and  and  regions  of  the  United  Staits, 
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Average  composition  of  soils  in  the  humid  and  arid  regions  of  the  United  States — Cont'd. 
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Considering  in  this  table  first  the  ingredient  under  discussion  above,  viz,  lime,  a 
glance  at  the  columns  for  the  two  regions  shows  a  surprising  and  evidently  intrinsic 
and  material  difference,  appro.ximating  in  tlic  average  by  totals  to  tlie  proportion  of 
1  to  12,  in  the  average  by  States  1  to  1 1^.  TJiis  difference  is  so  groat  that  no  acci- 
dental errors  in  the  selection  or  analysis  of  the  soils  can  to  any  material  degree 
weaken  the  overwhelming  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  inference  drawn  npon 
theoretical  grounds,  viz,  that  the  soils  of  the  arid  regions  must  be  richer  in  lime 
than  those  of  the  humid  countries.  *  •  »  Now,  if  it  be  true  that ''a  limestone 
country  is  a  rich  country  "  in  the  Immid  regions,  and  if,  as  the  tables  show,  the  soils 
of  the  arid  regions  are  all  calcareous  to  the  extent  to  which  that  property  serves  it« 
general  purpose,  then  it  must  also  be  true  that  when  the  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  the 
arid  regions  is  supplied  by  irrigation,  the  soils  of  the  arid  regions  should  be  excep- 
tionally productive  as  compared  with  those  of  the  regions  of  summer  rains. 

I  think  experience  shows  that  this  is  strictly  true,  and  that  in  the  arid  region 
"poor''  soils  are  very  much  less  common  than  in  the  humid  climates. 

Ill  humid  regions  there  is  always  a  marked  diflferenee  between  upland 
and  lowland  vegetation,  that  of  the  lowlands  being  generally  such 
plants  as  the  tulip  tree  or  whitewood,  black  walnut,  linden,  etc.,  which 
flourish  in  limy  soils,  there  being  a  marked  difi'ereiice  in  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  lime  in  hill  and  valley  soils  in  such  regions.  In  the  arid 
regions,  on  the  contrary,  the  uphinds  and  lowlands  being  nearly  equally 
calcareous,  the  differences  observed  are  entirely  referable  to  moisture 
conditions,  for  as  soon  as  the  uplands  are  irrigated  the  lowland  flora, 
80  far  as  it  is  distinct,  takes  possession. 

Returning  to  a  study  of  the  tables,  it  is  found  that  the  differences 
observed  for  lime  hold  good  for  magnesia,  showing  that  climatic  influ- 
ences have  aff'ected  this  element  like  the  lime. 

As  a  natural  result  of  leaching  out  of  the  soluble  elements,  we  would 
expect  to  find  the  soils  of  humid  regions  rich  in  the  more  insoluble  eon- 
Btituents.    The  tables  show  that  the  dift'erenceis  pronounced,  the  ratio 
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being  substantially  70  per  cent  in  arid  regions  to  84  per  cent  in  humid 
regions. 

The  author's  investigations  have  shown  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  alumina  and  silica  in  soil  exists  in  the  form  of  complex,  easily 
decomposable  silicates  (zeolites).  An  examination  of  the  table  for  sol- 
uble silica,  which  is  an  index  of  the  amount  of  these  zeolites  present^ 
will  show  that  they  are  more  abundant  in  soils  of  arid  regions. 

Nor  shoald  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  consider  the  agencies  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  soils  of  the  arid  regions  with  so  mach  greater  intensity 
than  can  be  the  case  where  the  solutions  resulting  from  the  weathering  process  are 
continually  removed  as  fast  as  formed  by  the  continuous  leaching  effect  of  atmos- 
pheric waters.  In  the  soils  of  regions  where  summer  rains  are  insignificant  or  want- 
ing, these  solutions  not  only  remain,  but  are  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  a  point 
that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  never  be  reached  in  humid  climates.  Prominent 
among  these  soluble  ingredients  are  the  silicates  and  carbonates  of  the  two  alkalies, 
potash  and  soda.  The  former  when  filtered  through  a  soil  containing  the  carbon- 
ates of  lime  and  magnesia,  wiU  soon  be  transformed  into  complex  silicates,  in  which 
potash  takes  precedence  of  soda,  and  which,  existing  in  a  very  finely  divided  (at  the 
outset  in  a  gelatinous)  condition,  serve  as  an  ever  ready  reservoir  to  catch  and  store 
the  lingering  alkalies  as  they  are  set  free  from  the  rocks,  whether  in  the  form  of  sol- 
uble silicates  or  carbonates.  The  latter  have  still  another  important  effect :  In  the 
concentrated  form  at  least  they  themselves  are  effective  in  decomposing  siUcate 
minerals  refractory  to  milder  agencies,  such  as  calcic  carbonate  solutions;  and  thas 
the  more  decomposed  state  in  which  we  find  the  soil  minerals  of  the  arid  regions  is 
intelligible  on  that  ground  alone. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  lime  carbonate,  though  less  effective  than  the 
corresponding  alkali  solutions,  nevertheless  is  ^known  to  produce,  by  long-continued 
action,  chemical  effects  similar  to  those  that  are  more  quickly  and  energeticaliy 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  caustic  lime.     »    •    ♦ 

In  the  analysis  of  silicates  we  employ  caustic  lime  for  the  setting  free  of  the  alka- 
lies and  the  formation  of  easily  decomposable  silicates,  by  igniting  the  mixture, 
but  the  carbonate  will  slowly  produce  a  similar  change,  both  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  soils  in  which  it  is  constantly  present.  This  is  strikingly  seen  when  we  con- 
trast the  analyses  of  calcareous  clay  soils  of  the  humid  region  with  the  corresponding 
non-calcareous  ones  of  the  same.  In  the  former  the  proportions  of  dissolved  silica 
and  alumina  are  almost  invariably  much  greater  than  in  the  latter,  so  far  as  such 
comparisons  are  practicable  without  assured  absolute  identity  of  materials. 

The  data  show  no  constant  difference  between  the  proportions  of  iron 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soils  of  the  two  regions,  but  as  regards 
manganese,  the  proportion  is  much  less  in  arid  than  in  humid  climates. 
Very  great  differences  also  are  brought  out  in  the  average  contents  of 
potash  and  soda. 

The  process  of  "kaolinization,*'  being  that  by  which  clays  are  formed  out  of 
feldspathic  minerals  and  rocks,  such  as  granite,  diorite,  trachyte,  etc.,  results  in 
the  simultaneous  formation  of  solutions  of  carbonates  and  silicates  of  potash  and 
soda.  These  coming  in  contact  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  also  common  products  of  rock  decomposition,  are  partly  taken  np  by  the 
latter,  forming  complex,  insoluble,  hydrous  sUicate  (zeolites).  In  these,  however, 
potash  whenever  present  takes  precedence  of  soda,  so  that  when  a  solution  of  a 
potash  compound  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  zeolite  containing  much  soda  the 
latter  is  partially  or  wholly  displaced,  and  being  soluble  tends  t-o  be  washed  away  by 
the  rainfall  iiito  the  country  drainage^    Hence,  potash,  fortunately  for  agricaltore, 
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is  tenaciously  held  by  soils,  while  soda  accumulates  only  where  the  rainfall  or  drain- 
age is  insuAicient  to  effect  proper  leaching,  and  in  that  case  manifests  itself  in  the 
formation  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  alkali  soils,  namely,  those  in  which  a  nota- 
ble amount  of  soluble  salts  exist,  and  are  kept  in  circulation  by  the  alternation  of 
rainfall  and  evaporation,  the  latter  causing  the  salts  to  accumulate  at  the  surface 
and  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  saline  crusts  or  efBorescences.     *    •     • 

Alkali  lands  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  regions  of  scanty  rainfall,  and  are 
found  on  all  the  continents.^ 

It  appears  that  in  California  20  inches  of  rainfall  is  the  limit  beyond 
which  soluble  salts  can  not  be  retained  in  the  soil  in  considerable 
amounts. 

[Investigations  in  other  States]  show  that  whUe  the  presence  of  alkali  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  certain  deficiency  of  rainfall,  yet  that  fact  alone  does  not  necessarily 
imply  its  presence  to  any  practically  important  extent,  the  greater  or  less  pervious- 
ness  of  the  soil  and  of  the  substrata,  as  well  as  a  certain  slope  of  the  surface,  being 
effectual  in  counteracting  the  accumulation.  Nevertheless,  as  the  table  of  soil  com- 
position shows,  such  deficiency  remains  potent  everywhere  in  bringing  about  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  soils  of  the  arid  region,  to  wit,  high  percentages  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  potash,  and  relatively  of  soda. 

A  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  rains  through  the  year  [in  India  J  seems  to 
account  for  the  inofficacy  of  the  rains  in  leaching  the  soil  of  the  northwest  provinces 
of  its  surplus  salts.  Unlike  the  '*  Franciscan  "  type  of  climate,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  rainfall  is  concentrated  within  a  consecutive  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
the  soil  is  constantly  kept  wet  enough  to  permit  of  percolation  downward,  the  rains 
of  northwest  India  faU  more  or  less  in  all  months  of  the  year  save  November,  but 
usually  in  such  small  amounts  that  no  percolation  is  brought  about,  save  that  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August  nearly  half  of  the  annual  precipitation  comes  down  in 
torrential  form,  iU  calculated  to  produce  more  than  a  wetting  of  the  soil  to  a  depth 
whence  capillary  rise  will  again  carry  the  soluble  salts  to  the  surface.    •    *    • 

The  first  touch  of  the  water  dissolves  the  salts,  and  the  dry  soil  beneath  instantly 
absorbs  the  solution,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  water  to  flow  by  uselessly. 

The  composition  of  alkali  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States  is  shown  in  tables  of  analyses  selected  from  dif- 
ferent sources. 

Of  the  accessory  ingredients,  those  most  manifestly  dependent  upon  cUmatic  con- 
ditions are  the  nitrates.  It  is  well  known  that  the  process  upon  which  their  forma- 
tion depends  is  materially  conditioned  upon  a  certain  high  temperature  (about  75^ 
F.);  a  moderate  degree  of  moiature,  permitting  the  easy  access  of  air  and  forbid- 
ding the  existence  of  reductive  fermentations ;  the  presence  of  calcic  or  magnesia 
carbonate;  and,  most  of  aU,  upon  that  of  the  ''nitrifying  organism,"  without  which 
the  other  conditions  are  powerless  to  act.  *  *  *  We  should  expect  to  find 
nitrates  scarce  or  absent  where  large  percentages  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  found  in 
the  alkaUne  salts,  and  relatively  abundant  when  sulphate  and  chloride  are  chiefly 
present.  Actual  examination  fully  confirms  this  a  pHori  conclusion.  The  occur- 
rence of  nitrates  in  large  proportion  is  confined  to  those  regions  in  which  white  alkali 
is  predominant ;  that  is,  neutral  salts  whose  presence  does  not  ii\jure  the  activity  of 
the  nitrifying  organism.    •    •    • 

Aridity  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  supplying  of  nitrogen  to  plants. 

While  the  presence  of  potash  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  character  of 
the  country  rook,  being  often  very  high  where  (true)  granites  contribute  largely  to 
the  soils,  yet  its  accumulation  in  the  soils  themselves  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter  of 
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course  along  with  and  in  preference  to  tihe  sodium  salts,  the  cause  of  the  difference 
being  its  more  tenacious  retention  by  the  soil.  *  *  ♦  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  relation  between  the  amounts  of  pota»h  present  and  the  neutral  or  carbonated 
condition  of  the  salts. 

The  slight  solubility  of  earthy  phosphates  of  ueceBsity  relegates  the  abundant 
occurrence  of  soluble  phosphates  to  the  cases  where  the  salts  are  highly  carbonated; 
it  is  therefore  chiefly  in  the  very  black  alkali  that  we  find  notable  amounts  of  dhu- 
solved  (sodic)  phosphate. 

The  author  discusses  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  natural  deposits 
of  carbonate  of  soda. 

There  soeniB  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  carbonation  of  the  soda  is  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  presence  of  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime,  and  that 
an  exchange  has  occurred  in  which  either  common  salt  or  Glauber's  salt  have 
transferred  their  acidic  components  to  lime  and  have  become  carbonates  instead. 
*  *  *  Yet  the  simple  explanation  of  the  contrary  reaction  was  given  and  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1826  by  Schweigger.  In  1859  it  was  again  observed  by  Alex.  Miillcr. 
in  a  different  form,  but  neither  these  chemists  nor  any  of  their  readers  appear  to 
have  perceived  the  important  bearing  of  this  reaction  not  only  upon  the  formation 
of  the  natural  deposits  of  carbonate  of  soda^  but  also  upon  a  multitude  of  pro- 
cesses in  chemical  geology. 

Without  going  into  details,  which  have  been  published  elsewhere,*  it  may  be 
broadly  stated  that  the  formation  of  carbonated  alkalies  occurs  whenever  the  neu- 
tral alkaline  salts  (chlorides  or  sulphates)  are  placed  in  presence  of  lime  or  mag- 
nesia carbonates  and  carbonic  acid,  or  of  alkali  ''supercarbonat^s"  (hydrocarbon- 
ates)  containing  even  a  slight  excess  of  carbonic  acid  above  the  normal  carbonate, 
the  latter  being  the  actual  condition  of  all  natural  sodas. 

The  reclamation  of  alkali  lands  is  briefly  discussed.  Irrigation,  un- 
derdraining,  and  applications  of  gypsum  are  means  suggested.  This 
subject  has  already  been  treated  in  detail  in  an  appendix  to  the  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  California  Station  for  1800  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iv,  p.  120). 

Crop  report  {Division  of  Stutidtics,  Special  Report,  July,  1892,  pp. 
275-296). — ^This  includes  the  following  articles:  European  crop  report 
for  July,  notes  on  foreign  agriculture,  Indian  cotton  crop  for  1892,  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  corn  imported  into  Mexico,  removal  of  restrictions 
upon  Eussian  grain  exports,  exports  of  corn,  and  transportation  raters. 

Crop  report  (Division  of  Statistics,  Report  Ko,  98,  n.  ser.,  August, 
1892,  pp.  299-327), — This  includes  the  following  articles :  Primary  prices 
of  farm  x>roducts;  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1892  j  Euro- 
pean crop  report  for  August  j  notes  on  foreign  agriculture;  and  trans- 
portation rates. 

From  the  preliminary  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1892,  aggregated  $1,857,679,603,  exceeding  the  largest  trade  of  any  previous 
year  hy  more  than  $128,000,000.  The  trade  of  the  year  was  made  up  of  imports 
$827,401,573,  and  of  exports  $1,030,278,030.  The  exports  were  subdivided  into  do- 
mestic produce  $1,015,732,011,  and  foreign  exports  $14,546,019.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  foreign  trade  our  exports  of  domestic  produce  amounted  to  more 
than  $1,000,000,000.  Tlie  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  was 
$202,876,457,  against  $39,564,614  last  year,  and  an  adverse  balance  of  $2,730,277  in  1889, 
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and  $28,002,607  in  188H.  In  but  three  years  in  our  history  has  the  balance  in  our 
favor  been  so  large.  The  increase  iu  trade  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year  wa« 
entirely  in  our  exports,  as  the  imports  showed  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  record  of 
1891. 

Grouping  the  items  of  our  domestic  exports  according  to  their  origin,  it  appears 
that  farm  products  furnished  78.1  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  in  value  aggregating 
$793,717,676.  This  exceeds  by  more  than  $150,000,000  the  value  of  our  shipments  of 
agricultural  products  in  any  single  previous  year  and  surpasses  the  record  of  1889 
by  more  than  $260,000,000.  It  is  actually  greater  by  $63,000,000  than  our  total  ex- 
ports of  all  forms  of  production  in  1889,  and  is  greater  than  our  total  foreign  trade,  im- 
ports and  exports  combined,  prior  to  1870.  The  export  trade  in  farm  products  has 
been  segregated  from  the  full' trade  returns  of  the  past  two  years  and  is  presented  in 
full  below.  Separating  the  total  trade  in  farm  products  into  that  made  up  of  ani- 
mals and  their  products,  bread  and  breadstuffs,  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil,  and  mis- 
cellaneous products,  it  appears  that  the  exports  under  each  head  during  the  last 
four  years  have  been — 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

^niiiinli*  Aiid  ihcir  product's  ......   .......... 

s^l26.r>Xfi,  10.'{ 

12:j.  876,  GQl 

239. 073.  879 

40,  210,  753 

$175, 986, 750 
154,925  927 

$178. 104, 333 
low  191   R^a 

$181,718,188 
299,363,117 
26!],  443, 526 
49, 102, 845 

15Tt*a<l  and  bn*a<l8tutts 

Cutton  and  cotton-seed  oil 

256, 259,  970       •3oi'  flK«'  'wl 

AI  iiic«llaneou8 

40, 044, 009 

38, 524, 907 

Total 

529, 747,  396 

627, 216, 656 

639,439,099 

793,  717,  676 

Total  exDorta 

730, 282, 609 

845,293,828  |    872,270,283 

1,01.5,732,011 

Per  cent  ajn*icultaral 

72.5 

74.2 

73.3 

78  1 

The  total  import  tra<le  of  1892  aggregated  $827,401,573.  Segregating  those  articles 
which  may  properly  be  classed  as  agricultural,  it  appoars  that  51.6  per  cent  of  our 
imjwrtation  was  made  up  of  agricultural  products,  the  aggregate  being  $427,933,311. 
TliiH  is  an  increase  of  $18,000,000  over  similar  import*  in  1891  and  of  $53,000,000  over 
1890.  An  examination  shows  the  gratifying  fact  that  this  increase  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  such  products  as  in  no  way  compete  with  our  own  production.  Exclud- 
ing sugar  and  molasses,  which  under  the  present  customs  law  occupy  a  somewhat 
peculiar  position,  it  appears  that  in  1889  54  per  cent  of  our  agricultural  imports 
could  be  properly  classified  as  coming  into  competition  with  our  own  products,  while 
in  1892  a  similar  division  shows  but  44  per  cent  competing. 

Conditioii  of  gprowing  crops  (Division  of  Statistics,  Report,  Axt^ust, 
1892, pp,  16). — The  crops  included  in  this  report  are  corn,  spring  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  potatoes,  cotton,  grasses,  sugar  cane,  sor- 
ghum, and  fruits. 

Insect  Life  {Division  of  Untomology^  vol.  iv^  N'os.  11  and  12,  Au- 
gtwt,  1892,  pp.  353-441,  figs.  21). — This  double  number,  which  conchides 
Volume  IV,  contains  the  following  articles: 

Some  interrelations  of  plants  and  insects,  C.  V.  Riley  (pp.  358-378). — 
A  paper  discussing  certain  phases  of  plant  fertilization  by  insects.  A 
full  description  is  given,  with  illustrations,  of  the  Yuccas,  the  only 
plants  depending  for  pollination  upon  a  single  species  of  insect;  of  the 
acts  of  pollination  and  oviposition  by  this  insect — the  Pronuba  yucca- 
sella,  Riley;  and  of  the  bogus  yucca  moth,  the  Produxtut  decipiens. 
The  article  concludes  with  generalizations  on  fortuitous  variations  and 
transmissions  of  characters  through  heredity. 
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A  new  leerya  parasite^  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  378,  379). — Note  on  a  new 
species  of  Olialcid  fly  reared  from  the  rose  Icerya  (leerya  rosw).  Char- 
acters of  the  genus  are  given  and  the  species  is  described  as  Cerchysiu^s 
icei-yce. 

The  West  Indian  rufoxis  scale^  T.  B.  A.  CockereU  (pp.  380-382).— Notes 
on  Aspidiottis  articulatus^  including  a  list  of  its  food  plants,  an  aeconnt 
of  its  habits  and  habitat,  and  a  consideration  of  remedies.  This  scale 
insect  has  been  found  to  infest  orange,  fig,  olive,  rose,  cocoanut,  and 
various  other  plants  of  the  West  Indies,  and  there  is  danger  of  its 
introduction  into  the  United  States. 

Life  history  of  Galothysanis  amaturaria^  Walk.^  a  geometrid  moth,  A. 
8.  Pa^ckard  (pp.  382-384). — An  illustrated  account  of  the  life  history  and 
descriptions  of  the  earlier  stages  of  Calothysanis  amaturaria. 

Steps  towards  a  revision  of  Chambers'' s  indsx^  with  notes  and  description 
of  new  species^  Lord  Walsingham  (pp.  384,  385). — Notes  on  Heliodines 
bella  and  H.  extraneella,  and  descriptions  of  the  new  species,  H.  tri- 
pmictell^j  H.  sexpunctella,  and  ff.  unipunctella. 

Sugar  cane  insects  in  Xew  South  Wales^  A,  KoeheU  (pp.  385-^89). — 
An  account  of  three  kinds  of  insect  enemies  to  the  sugar  cane  in  Aus- 
tralia, viz,  a  Noctuid  larva,  Scarabaeid  larvae,  and  a  wireworm  or  the 
larva  of  Diabrotica. 

Notes  on  Lachnosterna,  G.  H.  Perlcins  (pp.  389-392). — An  account 
of  a  series  of  observations  on  several  species  of  "  white  grubs,'*  the 
larvae  of  the  Coleoi)terous  genus  Lachnosterna,  These  species  con- 
sidered are  L.  dubia,  L,  fusca,  L,  grandiSj  L,  arcuata,  L.  insperata^  and 
L.  rugosa. 

The  first  Inrval  stage  of  the  pea  weevil  (p.  392). — A  short  editorial  note 
on  the  post-embryonic  larva  of  Bruchus pisi. 

Extracts  from  correspondence  (393-399). — Under  this  general  title  let- 
ters are  published  on  subjects  of  economic  and  popular  interest.  Among 
other  subjects  the  following:  are  treated:  A  Chalcid  fly  as  a  household 
pest;  figs  grown  without  caprification ;  blister  beetles  in  Texas;  the 
twelve-spotted  asparagus  beetle;  a  wood  borer  mistiiken  for  a  household 
pest;  a  new  fruit  pest,  Syneta  alhida;  the  East  Indian  sugar  cane  borer; 
the  horn  fly  in  the  South;  grasshopper  depredations  in  Ohio  in  1891; 
tin-can  remedy  and  paper  wrappers  for  cutworms. 

Notes  from  correspondence  (399-401). — Of  the  notes  under  this  heading 
the  following  are  worthy  of  mention:  A  new  peach  pest — an  unde- 
scribed  scale-insect;  myriopods  injuring  lettuce;  quarantine  decision  in 
Californiji — the  quarantine  officers  had  directed  that  60,000  scale-infested 
orange  trees  be  destroyed  and  legal  proceedings  were  commenced  by 
the  owners,  but  the  court  ruled  that  they  be  all  destroyed;  import^ition 
of  scale  insect  parasites;  hop  aphis  remedies;  note  demonstrating  the 
superiority  of  tlie  kerosene  emulsion  to  the  quassia  wash;  Oniscus  (sow 
bugs)  damaging  plants;  clover  leaf  weevil  in  Connecticut;  cutworms 
and  wire  worms  damaging  onions  and  celery;  asparagus  beetle  in  Kew 
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Hampshire,  an  extreme  northern  locality;  and  a  new  peach  pest,  Anor 
metis  griseay  a  species  of  snout  beetle. 

General  notes  (pp.  402-411). — Among  these  were  notes  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  The  sugar  cane  pin  borer,  damage  to  boots  and  shoes 
by  Sitodrepa  panicea,  feather  felting,  damage  to  carnations  by  the 
variegated  cutworm,  a  larch  enemy  {Goleophora  laricella),  Hessian  fly 
in  New  Zealand,  increase  of  the  wheat- straw  worm,  great  damage  by 
buffalo  gnats,  the  hop  louse  in  Oregon,  and  parasites  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

Flaz  culture  for  fiber,  0.  R.  Dodge  (Office  of  Fiber  Investigationsj 
Report  No.  4,  pp.  93,  plates  2,  figs.  12). — This  includes  an  account  of  field 
exi)eriments  with  flax  in  1891  at  experiment  stations  and  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States;  articles  on  flax  culture  in  the  ITorth west,  by  B. 
Bosse;  in  Ireland  and  Belgium,  by  H.  Wallace;  in  Austria-Hungary, 
by  J.  B.  Hawes;  and  in  Russia;  and  the  statistics  of  flax  culture  in  the 
United  States,  from  Census  Bulletin  !N"o.  177.  The  experiments  in  1891 
indicate  that  flax  may  be  successfully  grown  for  fiber  in  many  locali- 
ties in  the  United  States.  Especially  favorable  results  were  obtained 
in  California  and  Oregon. 
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Determination  of  total  nitrogen,  Huguet  {Jour.  Fharm.  ct  Chim., 
27(1893),  Ko,  2yppy  51-56). — For  determining  nitrogen  in  compounds, 
especially  of  the  pyridin  and  quinolin  series,  the  author  has  adopted 
the  following  method:  Put  10  grams  of  bisulphate  of  potash  and  5  c.  c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  into  a  150  c.  c.  flask,  place  the  flask  on  a  wire  gauze 
in  a  very  inclined  position,  and  heat.  When  the  mixture  is  boiling 
quietly  the  solution  containing  the  compound  in  which  nitrogen  is  to 
be  determined  is  added  very  slowly,  drop  by  drop.  After  all  of  the 
solution  has  been  added  it  requires  only  a  few  minutes  to  obtain  a 
clear  solution.  An  excess  of  soda  is  then  added  and  the  ammonia  dis- 
tilled into  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  obtained 
in  a  limited  number  of  tests  were  very  satisfactory.  Determinations 
of  nitrogen  in  a  solution  of  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  gave  the  following 
results  in  two  cases:  Nitrogen  found,  0.0406  and  0.0126  gram;  calcu- 
lated, 0.04088  and  0.01280  gram.— w.  H.  B. 

Determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates,  nitric  ethers,  and  nitro- 
gen derivatives  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  L.  Ghenel  (Bui.  Soc. 
Chim.  de  Paris,  7-8  (1892),  No.  11, pp.  321-327).— The  reactions  which 
take  place  in  the  Jodlbauer  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  are  thus 
explained ;  When  the  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  the  acid  mixture  the  NO, 
group  combines  with  the  phenol  to  form  mononitrophenol,  which  is  re- 
duced by  the  zinc  to  an  amide  derivative,  and  during  the  combustion 
the  nitrogen  of  this  amidophenol  is  transformed  to  ammonia. 

It  is  essential  in  this  process  that  only  the  mononitrophenol  should  be 
formed,  since  tests  showed  that  while  0.5  gram  of  mononitrophenol  dis- 
solved in  30  c.  c.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  reduced  by  powdered  zinc,  and 
heated  with  0.7  gram  of  mercury,  yielded  practically  the  theoretical 
anK)unt  of  nitrogen  (10.03  per  cent) ;  trinitrophenol  treated  in  the  same 
manner  yielded  only  16.23  to  16.46  i)er  cent,  the  theoretical  amount 
being  18.34  per  cent. 

Nitrates,  ammonia  comix)unds,  nitric  ethers,  and  nitrogen  deriva- 
tives and  amide  compounds  of  the  aromatic  series  dissolved  readily  in 
the  acid  mixture*  and  yielded  practically  the  theoretical  amount  of 


*  Prepared  as  follows:  Uisaolve  140  grams  of  phenic  acid  (39^-40^)  in  2  liters  of 
solphurio  acid  in  tbo  cold,  and  54  graitiH  of  phosphoric  anhydride  iu  2  liters  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  mix  the  two  solutions. 
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nitrogen,  as  the  following  results,  obtained  with  carefully  purified  com- 
pounds, show: 

Determinations  of  nitrogen  by  the  Jodlbauer  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl  method. 


I  Por  ceut  of  nitrogen .  I 


Substance. 


Theoret- 
i      ical. 


Found. 


Greatest 
error. 


Average 
error. 


Kitrate  of  potash . 


Nitrate  of  unmonia. . 


Nitrate  of  barium 

Nitrate  of  methylaniine . 

Nitroglycerin 

Binitrobenzine 

Paranitropheuol 

Picric  acid 


Picrate  of  ammonia 

Picramicacid 

Picramate  of  ammonia. 

Binitroorthocresol , 

Trinltrometacresol 


13.86 

35.00 

10.72 

29.79 
18.50 
16.67 
10.07 

18.34 

22.76 
21.10 
25.90 
14.14 
17.27 


!13.91 
13.82 
13.73 
13.96 
i  35. 31 
(34.90 
(34.06 
f  10. 67 
i  10.  62 
C  29. 65 
{29.68 

18.45 
C  16. 78 
[  16. 57 

10.03 
{ 18. 42 
I  18. 17 
1 18.  43 
C22.63 
(22.67 
(  21. 00 
{20.60 
C25.45 
{  25. 75 
C  14. 10 
{13.98 

cn.37 

{17.27 


\  T&« 


iA» 


win 


It  was  found  that  the  method  was  not  accurate  when  applied  to 
nitrogen  derivatives  of  naphthalines,  but  that  by  first  reducing  the 
nitronaphthalines  to  naphthylamines  exact  results  could  be  obtained. 
This  may  be  accomplished  as  follows:  To  2  grams  of  phosphorus  dis- 
solved in  15  to  20  c,  c.  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  250  c.  c.  flask  add 
slowly  12  grams  of  iodine.  Heat  the  flask  with  agitation  on  a  boiling 
water  bath.  The  iodide  of  phosphorus  is  deposited  as  a  coating  on  the 
sides  of  the  flask,  which  is  heated  four  or  five  minutes  longer  to  expel 
the  last  trace  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  On  cooling  and  under  the  action 
of  moist  air  the  iodide  may  be  detaclied  and  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments by  shaking  the  flask.  Weigh  out  5  to  6  decigrams  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  tested  on  a  long  narrow  scoop  and  introduce  it  into  the 
flask,  being  careful  to  prevent  particles  from  adhering  to  the  neck. 
Add  8  c.  c.  of  water  and  shake  the  flask  to  insure  thorough  mixing. 
The  reaction  commences  almost  immediately  and  in  a  few  minutes  is 
finished.  The  flask  now  contains  a  solution  of  acid  iodohydrate  of 
naphthylamine,  and  it  only  remains  to  cool  the  flask  and  keep  it  so 
while  26  c.  c,  of  66°  sulphuric  acid  is  slowly  added  and  0.7  gram  of  mer- 
cury is  measured  into  it  firom  a  capillary  pipette.  The  operation  then 
proceeds  as  usual.  As  shown  below,  the  nitrogen  derivatives  of  the 
aromatic  series,  as  well  as  the  nitronai)hthalines,  are  equally  suscept- 
ible of  exact  analysis  by  this  method. 
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Determinalion  of  nitrogen  in  compounds  of  the  aromatic  eeriee. 


Binltrobensine 

Picrioacid 

Picrate  of  ammonia 

Pioraralcaoid 

Ploramate  of  ammonia 
Binitroorthooresol 

Trinitrometacresol 


Per  cent  of  nitrogen 


Theoret- 
ical. 


16.67 

18.34 

22.76 

21.10 
25.00 
14.14 

17.28 


Fonnd. 


Greatest 
error. 


u- 
u 


Average 
error. 


til 


Determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitronaphthalin^. 


Per  cent  of  nitrogen 
(average). 

Greatest 
error. 

Number 
of  det«r- 

Schlos- 

ing's  com- 

biiation 

method. 

Modified 
Jodlbaner 
method. 

Average 
error. 

minationa 
bv  modi- 
fied 
method. 

A 

17.36 
15.08 
16.40 
16.90 
15.84 
16.08 
15. 82 

17.19 
15.16 
16.17 
16.77 
15.80 
16.14 
15.44 

t 

B    

T   » 

nv 

c 

D 

E 

Y 

Q 

The  results  show  that  the  Kjeldahl  method  with  its  modifications  is 
as  widely  applicable  as  the  Dumas  method.  It  is,  besides,  conveuieni 
and  rapid. 

Comparative  tests  of  saturating  the  acid  completely  with  sodium 
hydrate  at  one  operation,  and  of  nearly  neutralizing  the  acid,  cooling 
the  flask,  and  attaching  it  to  the  distilling  apparatus  immediately  after 
completing  the  neutralization,  gave  identical  results. — w.  H.  B. 

A  new  method  of  organic  analysis,  Berthelot  {Bui.  8oc.  Chim. 
de  Paris,  7-^  {1892),  No.  13,  p.  430).— The  author  explains  that  the 
method  of  combustion  in  a  calorimetric  bomb,  which  ha«  already  been 
described  in  Comptea  rendus,  114,  p.  317  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  818),  is  also 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  chlorine.  For  this  purpose  a  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  is  placed  in  the  bomb  in  advance  of  the  operation, 
and  in  case  of  substances  very  rich  in  chlorides  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
camphor  is  added. — w.  H.  B. 

The  application  of  the  centrifage  in  analytical  and  microscopi- 
cal work,  second  paper,*  W.  Thorner  {Ghem.  Ztg.,  1892,  pp.  1101- 
1104). — The  author  makes  use  of  the  centrifuge  in  the  determination 
of  the  fat  in  milk  and  dairy  products,  the  cream  content  of  milk,  and 
the  water  content  of  butter  and  other  fats;  in  the  analysis  of  butter, 


nv 


*An  abstract  of  the  first  paper  was  given  in  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ui,  p.  488. 
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margarin,  etc. ;  in  the  examination  of  flour,  of  milk  for  tuberculosis  bacilli, 
and  of  water;  and  in  the  volumetric  determinations  of  precipitates,  etc. 
In  these  oi)erations  he  uses  tubes  of  several  different  forms,  but  which 
in  general  are  of  two  classes,  viz,  those  with  a  narrow  graduated  neck 
at  the  bottom  and  those  with  the  graduated  neck  at  the  top  of  the  tube, 
the  shape  of  the  tube  depending  upon  the  material  to  be  tested.  The 
tubes  are  suspended  in  a  frame  within  the  case  of  tlie  centrifuge,  hang- 
ing in  a  vertical  position  when  at  rest  and  assuming  a  nearly  horizontal 
position  when  in  motion.  Some  of  the  smaller  tubes  are  placed  within 
a  second  tube  to  prevent  breaking  when  they  are  whirled. 

Determination  of  fat  in  milk  and  dairy  products. — For  the  determina- 
tion of  fat  in  milk  10  c.  c.  of  milk  are  mixed  in  the  tube  with  1.5  c.  c.  of 
alcoholic  potash  solution  containing  160  grams  of  potassium  hydrate 
l>er  liter,  or  with  1  c.  c.  of  an  aqueous  potash  solution  containing  500 
grams  of  potassium  hydrate  per  liter.  The  tube  is  then  closed  with  a 
rubber  stopper  carrying  a  small  tube  which  is  closed  by  a  nibber  tube 
and  pinchcock,  and  is  then  heated  in  a  boiling  water  or  steam  bath  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  The  tube  is  closed  during  heating  to  prevent  loss 
of  material  from  frothing.  The  tube  is  then  shaken,  about  1  c.  c.  of 
gla<5ial  acetic  acid  is  added,  again  shaken,  and  acetic  acid  then  added 
until  the  mixture  resiches  the  zero  point  in  the  tube.  The  tube  is  then 
closed  as  before,  heated  in  a  water  bath  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
whirled  in  the  centrifuge  for  two  minutes  at  a  rapidity  of  2,000  to  3,000 
revolutions  a  minute.  Following  this  the  tube  is  heated  for  about  five 
minutes  in  a  boiling  water  bath  and  the  fat  read  off  while  hot.  Eight 
determinations  are  easily  made  in  twenty  minutes,  ami  the  results  are 
said  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Determination  of  the  cream  content  of  milk. — This  is  done  by  filling 
the  tube  to  the  zero  mark  with  milk  and  whirling  the  centriftige  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  the  volume  of  cream  is  read  off; 
or,  better,  by  diluting  the  milk  one  half  with  water  and  then  whirling 
for  ten  minutes. 

The  method  of  analysis  of  butter  was  described  in  the  first  article, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  examination  of  flour. 

Examination  of  water. — In  the  examination  of  water  for  disease  germs, 
100  e.  c.  are  whirled  tor  ten  minutes.  In  order  to  aid  the  precipitation 
of  the  ba(!illi,  very  tine  sterilized  clay  is  added  to  the  water.  The  sui>er- 
natant  liquid  is  six)honed  off  from  the  sediment,  30  to  50  c.  c.  of  distilled 
water  added,  again  whirled,  and  the  water  siphoned  off.  From  the 
sediment,  which  should  contain  all  of  the  bacteria  originally  in  the 
water,  plate  cultures  are  made. 

Volume  of  precipitates. — The  volume  of  precipitates  is  determined  by 
making  the  precipitation  in  the  centrifuge  tube,  whirling  for  several 
minutes,  and  then  reading  off'  from  the  graduated  scale  on  the  narrow 
l>art  of  the  tube.  By  just  what  determinations  this  could  be  made  use 
of  is  not  plain. 
7587 5 
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A  description  of  the  author's  method  of  examiniug  milk  for  tuber- 
culosis germs  was  givcu  in  vol.  iv,  p.  214  of  the  Record. — ^E.  w.  A. 

On  the  passage  of  dissolved  substances  through  mineral  filters 
and  capillary  tubes,  C.  Charbik  (Compt.  rend.^  115  {1892)^  pp.  57-60^ 
figs.  2). — Former  work  by  the  author  has  established  the  following 
facts:  (1)  On  filtering  an  albuminous  urine  through  porcelain  the  urea 
passed  through  more  readily  than  the  albumin;  (2)  when  blood  freed 
from  fibrin  was  filtered  under  the  same  conditions  there  was  obtained 
first  a  liquid  very  poor  in  albumin  and  free  from  haemoglobin  and 
finally  one  quite  rich  in  haemoglobin;  (3)  when  a  solution  containing 
urea  and  uric  acid  was  filtered  both  substances  passed  through  with 
equal  rapidity. 

In  the  first  experiment  therefore  it  was  observed  that  of  two  sub- 
stances, one  of  small  and  the  other  of  large  molecular  volume,  the  sub- 
stance of  large  molecular  volume  filtered  more  slowly.  In  the  second 
experiment,  of  two  substances,  both  of  large  molecular  volume,  the  one 
of  larger  volume  passed  through  more  slowly.  In  the  third  case  with 
two  substances,  both  of  which  were  of  small  molecular  volume,  no 
appreciable  diflferenco  in  rax)idity  of  filtration  was  observed. 

The  author  has  carried  his  investigations  further,  substituting  a  very 
fine  capillary  tube  for  the  filter  of  porous  earthenware.  The  results 
obtained  with  solutions  of  albumin  of  diflferent  strengths  in  capillary 
tubes  of  different  diameters  confirm  those  stated  above.  The  apparatus 
used  is  illustrated. — w.  H.  B. 

The  nourishing  of  green  parts  of  plants  with  formic  aldehyde, 
T.  BOKORNY  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  21  (1892),  pp.  445-466). — The  synthesis  of 
the  carbohydrates  in  plants  has  been  an  object  of  much  study  and 
speculation.  It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  they  are 
formed  under  the  influence  of  light  and  chlorophyll  bodies  from  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  by  a  union  of  the  two,  as  a  result  of  which  free 
oxygen  is  given  off.  Further  than  this  little  has  been  known  with  cer- 
tainty. The  formula  usually  given  for  the  reaction  is  familiar.  It 
supposes  that — 

6  CO3+5  H>0=C  6  H,oO^-f  12  O; 
6  C0,+6  H,0=C  6  H,,06-f  12  O,  etc. 

Baeyer,  a  German  chemist,  suggested  the  theory  that  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  first  united  to  form  fonnic  aldehyde,  CH2O,  and  that 
from  this  substance  the  different  carbohydrates  were  formed  by  con- 
densation. But  the  hypothesis  has  Ijujked  experimental  proof,  for 
although  aldehyde  like  substances  were  believed  to  be  found  in  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  sugars  have  been  synthetically  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  from  formic  aldehyde,  no  starch  has  been  formed  when  leaves 
were  placed  in  solutions  of  formic  aldehyde  and  kept  under  ex(;lusion 
of  carbonic  acid.  Where  plants  have  been  grown  in  carbonic-a<»id-free 
air  in  nutritive  solutions  containing  various  kinds  of  sugar,  glycerin, 
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methyl  alcohol,  etc.,  starch  has  been  formed.    This  has  strengthened 
the  belief  that  plants  might  be  nourished  with  organic  bodies. 

As  all  previous  experiments  in  which  formic  aldehyde  solutions  were 
used  directly  had  resulted  in  failure,  the  author  employed  forniic-ahle- 
hyde-sodium- sulphite,  a  material  which  low  heat  or  the  action  of  jdants 
readily  decomposes  into  formic  aldehyde  and  acid  sulphite  of  soda.  But 
as  the  latter  decomposition  product  is  injurious  to  plants  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  sodium  phosphate  to  correct  this.  Further  than  these 
substances  the  nutritive  solution  contj\ined  mineral  ingredients  in  the 
form  of  calcium  nitrate,  potassium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  mono- 
potassium  phosphate,  and  iron  chloride  (trace). 

The  plants  used  were  algae,  varieties  of  Spirogyra  and  Zygnema.  The 
assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  was  prevented  by  the  total 
exclusion  of  carbonic  acid  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  by  using  a  nutri- 
tive solution  free  from  potassium,  since  Nobbe  has  shown  this  element 
to  be  essential  to  assimilation.  In  order  to  trace  the  formation  of  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  plants  they  were  in  some  trials  rendered  stanch- 
free  by  monosodium  phosphate;  in  others  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
dry  matter  of  the  plant  was  noticed. 

The  plants  were  placed  in  nutritive  solutions  both  with  and  without 
the  formic-aldehyde-sodium-sulphite.  There  was  an  extensive  formation 
of  starch  in  the  case  of  both  algae  wherever  the  formic-aldehyde-sodium- 
sulphite  was  used.  This  was  evident  both  from  the  microscopic  tests 
for  starch  and  the  increased  weight  of  the  plants.  It  was  found  further 
that  the  amount  of  formic-acid  salt  in  the  nutritive  solutions  diminished 
noticeably  as  the  plants  grew.  The  experiments  were  so  tlioroughly 
controlled  in  every  particular  that  it  seemed  evident  fi-om  the  results 
that  formic  aldehyde  had  been  used  by  the  plants  to  form  starch. 

The  following  r4sum6  is  by  the  author:  Green  plant  cells  can  utilize 
formic-aldehyde-sodium-sulphite  in  the  fonnation  of  starch,  decompos- 
ing this  salt  and  condensing  the  formic  aldehyde  set  fi-ee.  In  this  syn- 
thesis light  plays  an  important  part,  the  formation  of  starch  being 
greater  or  less  according  as  the  light  is  more  or  less  intense.  In  a 
good  light  and  under  total  exclusion  of  carbonic  acid,  starch  is  formed 
very  rapidly  in  plants  which  have  been  rendered  starch  free,  and  the 
starch  may  be  stored  up  in  considerable  amounts.  The  i)lants  also 
increase  in  weight  of  dry  matter.  The  reducing  power  of  the  nutritive 
solution  containing  formic-aldehyde-sodium-sulphite,  as  shown  by  potas- 
sium permanganate,  decreased  rapidly  when  Spirogyra  was  grown  in  it, 
indicating  that  the  salt  was  being  used  by  the  plant. 

This  experimental  evidence  of  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  plant 
from  formic  aldehyde  lends  to  the  Baeyer  hypothesis  a  degree  of 
probability  never  enjoyed  before.  Although  only  a  part  of  the  process 
can  be  followed,  and  no  formic  aldehyde  can  be  dete(;ted  in  the  green 
plant  cells  as  jiroof  that  the  assimilated  carbonic  acid  is  first  changed 
to  formic  aldehyde,  it  is  believed  that  this  need  not  detract  from  the 
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plausibility  of  this  theory.  Formic  aldehyde  being  exceedingly  active 
does  not  remain  as  such  in  the  cell,  but  is  converted  at  once  into  more 
complicated  compounds,  and  does  not  collect  insufficiently  large  amounts 
to  be  recognizable.  The  collection  of  minute  quantities  of  free  formic 
aldehyde  would  lie  dangerous  to  the  plant,  since,  as  previously  shown 
by  the  author,  it  is  very  poisonous  to  plants. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Chemical  composition  of  peptones,  P.  Schutzexbebgeb  {Compt. 
rend.y  115  {1892),  No.  4,  pp.  208-213).— Fihriu  of  horses'  blood,  weU 
washed  and  pressed,  was  treated  while  still  moist  in  portions  of  350 
grams,  corresponding  to  75.5  'gi'^nt^s  of  dry  fibrin,  with  2,5  liters  of 
distilled  water  at  40^  C.  containing  12  c.  c.  of  pure  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  product  swelled  up  immediately  and  became  trans- 
parent and  gelatinous;  7.5  grams  of  100  per  cent  pepsin  extract  dis- 
solved in  50  c.  c.  of  lukewarm  water  was  then  added.  In  less  than  one 
minute  the  swelled  and  gelatinous  mass  was  completely  liquified.  The 
whole  was  then  poured  into  a  flask.  Ten  c.  c.  of  20  per  cent  pinissic 
acid  was  added  to  prevent  microbic  changes,  and  the  solution  was 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  40o  C.  for  five  hours.  In  this  manner 
there  was  obtained  a  limpid  liquid  almost  colorless,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was  a  light,  flocculent,  brownish  deposit.  The  weight  of  this 
floccular  residue,  which  contained  the  fat,  a  little  hematin,  and  prob- 
ably the  nuclein,  represented  4  to  4.7  per  cent  of  the  dry  fibrin  used. 
The  solution  exhibited  the  characteristic  rea^itions  of  peptones  pre- 
X>ared  from  albuminoids.  The  hydrochloric  acid  added  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  oiieration  was  removed  by  a  strictly  equivalent  amount  of 
oxide  of  silver.  The  chloride  of  silver  was  separated  out  by  heating 
in  a  water  bath  and  the  clear  solution  was  filtered.  The  filtrate  was 
neutral  to  reagent  paper.  It  was  evaix)rated  in  a  water  bath  to  a  sir- 
upy  consistence  and  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  vacuum. 
The  friable  mass  thus  obtained  was  pulverized  and  left  for  a  few  days 
in  the  dessicator  and  then  weighed.  The  brownish  powder  resulting 
is  designated  fibrin-peptone.  This  fibrin-peptone  thoroughly  dried  in 
a  vacuum  showed  the  following  composition  (deducting  the  ash),  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  approaches  closely  that  of  the  amphox^eptone  of  Kilhne 
and  Chittenden: 


Fibrin-pep- 
tone. 


PereentA 

Carbon 40.18 

Hvdrogon 7. 09 

l«itrogen ■  16.33 

S^&:;:::::;:;:;;::::::;;;:;::;:::::;:;;::::::::;::::::;:::;::;;:::;;::::::}    «•" 


Ampho- 
peptone. 


Per  eenL 
48.75 

7.21 
16.36 
27.01 

0.77 


The  fibrin-peptone  was  heated  at  between  150Oandl80oC.  forsixhours 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  barium  hydrate.  The  products  of  the 
reaction  were  as  follows:  Ammoniacal  nitrogen  4.1  per  cent,  carbonic 
acid  5.94  i)er  cent,  acetic  acid  3.16  per  cent,  and  fixed  residue  87.82 
per  cent. 
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The  sum  of  the  products  found  is  pra<jtically  equal  to  the  original 
weight  of  fibrin-peptone,  99.35  per  cent.  These  results  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  no  water  is  fixed  during  the  decomposition  of  the  fibrin- 
peptone  under  the  influence  of  baryta.  The  elementary  analysis  of 
the  fixed  residue  fi'om  the  baryta,  deducting  ash,  was  as  follows: 


Per  cent. 


Carbon 

H vdrogeo  

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

The  fixed  residue  obtained  with  baryta  is  a  mixture  of  variously  con- 
stituted amides,  largely  crystallizable,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
obtained  from  fibrin  directly  by  the  action  of  baryta.  This  coiifir(iis 
the  statements  of  Meisner,  Kiihne,  and  Cliittenden  that  fibrin-peptone 
is  not  a  homogeneous  product. — w.  h.  b. 

Fization  of  the  axmnoniacal  nitrogen  of  gas  liquor  by  straw, 
DE  Vogue  {Compt.  rerid.^  115  {1892)^  JVb.  1,  jpp.  25^  26), — The  ammoniacal 
waters  from  the  manufacture  of  gas  at  Cosiie  contain  on  the  average  13 
grams  of  ammonia  per  liter,  of  which  9  grams  are  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid  and  4  with  sulphur,  cyanogen,  and  other  bodies  whose  deter- 
mination is  not  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Applied  to  dry  fields 
at  the  rate  of  25  cubic  meters  per  hectare,  these  waters  very  largely 
increase  the  yield. 

With  a  view  to  storing  their  nitrogen  during  the  seasons  when  these 
waters  could  not  be  applied  and  to  putting  them  into  a  form  ai)plicable 
to  the  culture  of  cereals,  it  was  decided  to  mix  them  with  straw  to 
produce  an  artificial  manure. 

For  this  purpose  2,500  kg.  of  straw  was  saturated  with  9,000  liters  of 
the  waters  in  an  apparatus  which  permitted  the  temperature  to  be  ob- 
served and  the  gaseous  products  to  be  analyzed.  At  first  violent  oxi- 
dation took  place,  accompanied  by  a  decided  elevation  of  temperature, 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  aciid  and  much  vapor  of  water.  The  maximum 
intensity  of  reaction  in  the  i)ile  of  manure  was  reached  at  the  thirteenth 
day.  The  gas  evolved  contained  32  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  and  only 
traces  of  oxygen.  The  temperature  exceeded  100^  C.  The  liquid  which 
came  oif  from  the  mass  was  strongly  colored  black.  Treated  with 
acids,  there  was  precipitated  a  black,  flocculent  material,  which  was 
soluble  in  potash  and  presented  the  appearance  of  the  black  substance 
from  animal  manure. 

After  the  thirteenth  day  the  reaction  diminished  in  intensity,  but  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  continued  with  decreasing  activity  to  the 
end  of  the  operation,  which  was  complete  in  about  four  and  a  half 
months.  The  mass  had  decreased  in  weight  4,200  kg.,  or  a  little  more 
than  one  third.  It  presented  the  appearance  of  half-rotted  black 
manure. 
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Samples  of  the  artificial  manure  taken  on  the  thirty-third  day  of  the 
operationwereanalyzedbySchlosin^,  with  the  following  results :  Water 
80  per  cent,  dry  matter  20  per  cent.  The  nitrogen  content  of  100 
grams  of  the  fresh  manure  was : 

MiUii 


Nitrogen  ..J  ^^'^l''^*^^'^*^^'^"^^**^^^^^ ^'^^ 

i  retained  in  combination 129.  72 

Organic  nitrogen 483. 31 

Total 680.19 

The  better  quality  of  natural  manure  contains  less  than  four  to  jfive 
thousandths  of  nitrogen.  The  artificial  manure,  therefore,  is  richer 
than  the  natural  up  to  the  thirty- third  day.  At  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion it  is  calculated  that  only  the  initial  amount  of  nitrogen  was  fixed, 
but  it  is  possible  that  by  shortening  the  duration  of  the  fermentation 
and  modifying  the  reaction  a  higher  result  might  be  obtained. 

Another  point  of  interest  observed  was  the  reaction  between  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  of  the  liquor  and  the  organic  matter  of  the  straw. 
The  complex  black  substances  mentioned  above  are  formed  and  com- 
bine with  a  part  of  the  ammonia.  Carbonic  acid  is  set  free  from  this 
source  as  well  as  by  slow  combustion  of  the  straw. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  experiments  are  of  interest,  as  in- 
dicating a  convenient  means  of  utilizing  these  ammoniacal  liquors  on 
forms  in  the  vicinity  of  gas  works. — w.  H.  b. 

The  comparative  nitrification  of  humus  and  unaltered  organic 
matter,  and  the  influence  of  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  humus 
on  nitrification,  P.  Piciiard  {Aiin.  Agron,^  18  {189J2),  Xo,  7,  pp,  337- 
351), — ^This  comparison  was  made  on  mixtures  of  sand  with  two  vege- 
table molds  containing  respectively  3  and  5  grams  per  kg.  of  nitrogen 
and  with  cotton-seed  meal. 

Six  experiments  with  each  mixture  were  maxle,  (1)  the  plain  soil  mix- 
ture, (2)  soil  mixture  with  2  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  (3)  soil  mix- 
ture with  0.2  per  cent  of  caustic  lime,  (4)  soil  mixture  and  0.5  per  cent 
of  plaster,  and  (0)  soil  mixture  and  2  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
0.5  per  cent  of  plaster.  The  mixtures  were  placed  in  brown  glass  jars 
which  were  arranged  so  as  to  allow  of  the  circulation  of  air  and  water 
through  the  soil,  the  method  of  procedure  being  the  same  as  that 
described  in  former  papers  by  the  author.*  The  experiments  lasted 
from  June  2,  1891,  to  February,  1892,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  in 
full.    The  author's  summary  of  results  is  substantially  as  follows: 

The  humous  soil  gave  considerably  less  nitric  nitrogen  than  the  cot- 
ton-seed meal  mixture  under  like  conditions.  In  the  three  series  the 
minimum  of  nitrogen  was  produced  in  the  soils  to  which  no  lime  com- 
pounds had  been  added,  3.48-4.20  per  cent  of  the  initial  nitrogen  in 
soils  containing  humus,  10.18  per  cent  of  that  in  the  cotton-seed  meal 

*Coinpt.  rend.,  114  (1892),  p.  81  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  636) ;  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  25 
(1892),  p.  271  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  917). 
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mixture.  The  maximum  was  obtained  in  soils  containing  carbonate  of 
lime  and  plaster,  with  humus,  10.15-10.40  per  cent;  in  cotton-seed 
meal  soil,  7.40  per  cent.  The  next  lower  results  were  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  with  humus,  9.G5-9.98  per  cent;  in  cotton-seed  meal  soil,  22.35 
per  cent.  In  the  humous  soil  the  mixture  of  lime  and  plaster  gave  8.85- 
8.93  per  cent.  Lime  alone  with  humus,  7.G0-8.08  per  cent,  with  cotton- 
seed meal,  19.84  per  cent.  The  gypsum  alone  furnished  more  than  the 
lime  in  the  cotton-seed  meal  mixture,  21.10  per  cent;  and  less  than  the 
lime  with  humus,  6.26-7.04  per  cent.  The  production  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrification  are  quite  slow  in  the  humus,  but  in  cottonseed 
meal  under  the  action  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  the  formation  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  nitrification,  and  there 
is  consequently  a  considerable  loss  of  ammonia.  Where  plaster  is  used 
this  carbonate  is  converted  to  sulphate  and  loss  of  ammonia  prevented. 
As  gypsum  with  humous  soils  gives  an  acid  reaction  which  interferes 
with  nitrification,  it  is  well  to  apply  it  in  connection  with  lime  or  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

The  amounts  of  nitrogen  nitrified  in  two  humous  soils  containing  the 
same  initial  proportion  of  nitrogen  were  practically  identical,  showing 
a  certain  constancy  or  fixity  of  composition  of  the  humus.  The  abso- 
lute amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  formed  increased  with  the  initial  amount 
of  nitrogen,  but  the  ratio  decreased. 

Per  cent. 

Soil  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  i  1  gram  nitrogen  per  kg 10. 15      10. 40 

plaster.  f9  and  5  grams  nitrogen  per  kg 4. 53        3. 48 

With  the  cotton-seed  meal  mixture  the  results  were  even  more  strik- 
ing. 

In  spite  of  the  slow  nitrification  of  the  humus  in  sandy  soils  poor  in 
calcareous  matter,  there  is  still  sufficient  nitric  nitrogen  for  the  needs 
of  vegetation  if  a  large  proportion  is  not  lost  in  the  drainage. 

The  mixing  of  gypsum  and  carbonate  of  lime  (preferably  marl)  with 
composts  (I  to  2  kg.  of  plaster  to  1  c.  m.  of  compost)  whi(»h  are  to  bo 
applied  to  the  soil  in  the  spring,  is  recommended  as  the  most  feasible 
plan  for  promoting  nitrification  and  preventing  loss  of  ammonia,  both 
in  the  manure  and  in  the  soil. — w.  H.  b. 

Contribntion  to  the  study  of  drainage  waters  of  bare  soils, 
third  paper,  P.  P.  Deh6rain  (Ann.  Agron.,  18.  [1892)^  No.  6j  pp. 
273-299). — The  methods  employed  in  this  inquiry  were  explained  in 
detail  in  previous  papers.  The  observations  recorded  in  this  article 
were  made  on  14  samples  of  soil  in  large  earthenware  pots,  and 
extended  over  the  period  from  March,  1891,  to  March,  1892.  They  relate 
to  (1)  the  relation  between  rainfall  and  drainage,  (2)  the  nitric  nitrogen 
in  the  drainage  waters  of  unmanured  soils,  (3)  the  amount  of  nitric 
nitrogen  per  cubic  meter  of  drainage  water,  (4)  the  nitric  nitrogen  in 
manured  soil,  and  (5)  the  nitric  nitrogen  in  drainage  waters  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year. 
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Rainfall  and  drainage, — The  observations  of  rainfall  and  drainage 
calculated  to  millimeters  are  recorded  in  the  following  table: 

Rainfall  and  drainage  from  March,  1891,  to  March,  1892, 


Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Wiutor. 

Whole 
year. 

Rainfall 

176.2 
74.3 

170.7 
55.1 

91.7 
6S.8 

125.0 
112.0 

563.7 

I)jraina|j^e  (average  of  fourteen  pots) 

29X7 

Batio 

2,6 

3.1 

1.4 

1.1 

Comparing  the  ratios  of  drainage  to  rainfall  for  the  different  seasons 
of  the  above-mentioned  period  with  those  of  previous  years,  w^e  have 
the  following  results: 

Baiio  of  drainage  to  rainfall  during  different  seasons  and  years. 


Season. 


Sprinf; 


Summer . 


Autumn  . 


Winter . 


Year. 

Eatio. 

1890 

Rainfall.. 

152.5 

1891 

Drainage . 
RainfaB.. 

46.  a 
176.2 

1889 

Drainage. 
Rainfall.. 

74. 3"= 

164.0 

1890 

Drainage. 
Rainfall.. 

7.6- 
100.8 

1891 

Drainage. 
Rainfall. . 

5K.9- 
170.8 

1889 

Drainage. 
RainfaR.. 

35.  r 

79.5 

1890 

Drainage. 
Rainfall.. 

59.5 
97.3 

1891 

Drainage. 
Rainfall.. 

-26.5= 
91.7 

1889-'90. 

Drainage. 
Rainfafi.. 

62.  r 
105.5 

1891-92. 

Drainage. 
Rainfall.. 

76.6" 
125.0 

Drainage. 

112.0" 

=  3w2 
=  2.5 
^21.5 
=  1.7 
=  3.1 
=  1.3 
=  3.6 
=  1.4 
=  1.4 
=  1.1 


The  differences  in  amounts  of  drainage  on  manured  and  unmanured 
soils  were  as  follows: 


Grignon 

Wardrecques 
Hannilhut  . . 
PalboBt 


Manured, 


31.5. 3 
2:i9. 6 
332.7 
340.0 


Unma- 
nured. 


277.1 
231.3 
327.7 
373.8 


Differ- 
ence. 


+38.0 

+  5.« 
—33.8 


The  Mannilhat  and  Palbost  soils  are  black,  rich  in  organic  matter, 
and  very  permeable.  This  probably  partially  explains  the  exceptional 
results,  particularly  in  case  of  the  latter. 

Nitric  nitrogen  in  the  draina{ie  waters  of  unmanured  soih. — The  drain- 
age water  was  collected  and  analyzed  for  nitrates  thirteen  times  during 
the  year.  Calculating  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage 
water  on  the  basis  of  kilograms  per  hectare,  we  have  the  following 
results : 
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l^iric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  waters  of  unmanured  «oi7«. 

Kg.  per  hwtaro. 

Grignon  meadow 78. 52 

Grignon  in  good  condition 115. 95 

Gri j^non  exhausted 74. 70 

Wardrecques 73. 80 

Blarin^hem 1 12. 60 

Marrailhat 62. 06 

Palbost 63.44 

These  figures  are  mucli  liiglier  than  those  obtained  by  Warington  at 
Rothamsted,  1877  to  1886.  His  average  was  44  kg.,  as  compared  with 
83.01  kg.  obtained  in  this  experiment.  For  the  purpose  of  ilhistrating 
the  variation  in  nitrification  in  the  same  soil  during  different  years,  the 
amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  waters  during  the  period  of 
March  to  lfovember,1890  and  1891, are  compared  in  the  following  table: 


1890. 

1891. 

Total, 

1890  HiHl 

1891. 

1.52.4 
128. 1 
02.5 
45.0 

58.2 
92.9 
49.9 
51.3 

210  0 

221  0 

112  4 

96  5 

97.0 

63.0 

Wan!  rwq  lies 
Bliurineheiii . . 
Marmilhat . . . 
Palbost 

Average 


Since  the  conditions  in  1891  were  fully  as  favorable  to  nitrification  as 
in  1890,  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  decrease  in  tlie  amount  of 
nitraties  was  due  to  the  disappearance  ofthe  readily  nitrifiable  material. 
It  appears  that  in  a  bare  soil  of  average  fertility  1  per  cent  of  its 
combined  nitrogen  is  transformed  into  nitric  nitrogen  during  one  year, 
but  this  transformation  is  very  variable  in  different  soils.  For  example, 
the  Blaringhem  soil,  which  produced  the  greatest  total  amount  of  nitric 
nitrogen  in  1890  and  1891,  was  in  this  respect  inferior  to  the  Ward- 
re^ques  soil  in  1890  and  superior  to  it  in  1891.  It  has  been  observed  in 
culture  experiments  on  the  Waixirecques  soil  that  a  full  return  is  not 
obtained  unless  the  crop  immediately  follows  a  liberal  manuring.  The 
Marrailhat  and  Palbost  soils  showed  similar  ability  to  preserve  their 
fertility  from  waste  by  drainage. 

Amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  cubic  meter. — The  amount  in  grams  per 
cubic  meter  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  different  drainage  wat/crs  was  as 
foUows: 

Mtric  nitrogen  per  cubic  meter  of  drainage  water  from  different  soils. 

Grignon,  meadow 31.1 

Grignon,  witliont  fertilizer 51. 7 

Grignon,  mannred 69. 9 

Grignon,  exhansted 31. 0 

Grignon,  manured 57. 0 

Grignon,  liquid  manure .59. 4 

Grignon,  liquid  manure  without  NH3 61.3 
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Wadrecquea,  without  fertilizer 33.0 

Wadrecques,  manured 55. 0 

Blaringhem,  without  fertilizer 39. 0 

Marmilliat,  without  fertilizer 18.9 

Marmilhat,  manured 38. 7 

Palbost,  without  fertilizer 17. 6 

Palbost,  manured 34. 3 


Mean. 


42.9 


The  average  for  all  the  uumauuied  soils  is  31.7  grains,  as  compared 
with  21.95  grams,  found  by  Frankland  on  similar  soils  at  Rothamsted, 
while  the  amounts  yielded  by  the  Palbost  and  Marmilhat  soils  are 
smaller  than  Frankland's  figures.  This  is  explained  by  the  facts  that 
these  soils  were  very  poor,  nitrification  was  less  active,  and  drainage 
more  abundant. 

Nitric  nitrogen  in  manured  soils. — Five  pots  containing  different  soils 
received  manure  of  the  same  amount  and  kind,  five  duplicate  pots  of  the 
same  soil  remaining  unmanured.  The  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  from 
the  different  pots  during  the  year,  calculated  to  kilograms  per  hectare, 
were  as  follows: 

Mtric  nitrogen  in  manured  soils. 


Manored. 


Grijinion 

Grignon 

Wanlrocquea. 
Marmilhat  — 
Palboat 


194.52 
143.16 
130.48 
121.56 
106.44 


Unina- 
uured. 


116. 95 
74.70 
73.80 
63.06 
63.44 


Differ- 
ence. 

78.57 
68.56 
56.28 
59.56 
43.00 


We  see  here  a  relation  between  the  rapidity  of  drainage  and  activity 
of  nitrification.  The  Grignon  soil  contains  more  water  than  the  Mar- 
milhat, but  the  Wardrecques  soil,  which  retains  it  very  well,  nitrifies 
the  nitrogen  of  the  manure  less  readily  than  the  Marmilhat  soil,  which 
parts  with  its  drainage  waters  rapidly.  During  the  year  the  Grignon 
soil  nitrified  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  nitrogen  applied,  the  Ward- 
recques and  Marmilhat  soils  a  fifth,  and  the  Palbost  soils  only  a  seventh. 
It  is  evident  that  if  a  large  application  of  manure  is  made  on  the  Grig- 
non soil  there  is  a  risk  of  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  large  fraction  of  the  194  kg.  of  nitrogen  formed  during  the 
yeiir  in  the  manured  soils,  and  the  143  kg.  formed  in  the  ,unmannred 
soil  would  not  be  entirely  utilized  by  the  crop  and  would  be  lost  in  the 
drainage.  Liberal  manuring  might  be  practiced  with  less  danger  on 
the  Marmilhat  or  Palbost  soils,  where  nitrification  is  slower. 

In  general,  in  the  manured  soils  the  largest  amounts  of  nitrates 
were  found  between  March  I  and  24.  The  soils  receiving  untreated 
liquid  manure  and  liquid  manure  from  which  the  ammonia  had  been 
removed  gave  results  practically  indentical  throughout  the  year,  the 
largest  amounts  of  nitrates  being  produced  October  11  to  26,  although 
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nitrification  seemed  to  bo  somewhat  delayed  at  first  in  the  soil  receiv- 
ing the  latter. 

Tlie  investigations  show  that  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  manure  is 
more  nitrifiable  than  that  of  the  soil,  since  about  a  hundredth  of  the 
latter  and  a  seventh  to  a  fourth  of  the  former  are  nitrified  during  a 
year. 

Nitric  nitrogen  contained  in  draiiMge  waters  during  different  seasons 
of  the  year. — The  variation  in  nitrification  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  The  nitrates  formed  during 
spring  aid  the  early  growth  of  plants;  those  formed  in  summer,  while 
they  may  not  be  of  use  to  cereals,  are  utilized  by  beets  and  other  root 
crops,  etc. ;  while  those  formed  in  autumn  and  winter  are  lost  for  the 
most  part.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  in  kilograms  per 
hectiire  of  nitrates  found  in  drainage  waters  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Nitrogen  of  manures  niti^ified  during  different  seasons. 


^  ,                    <  mannrcd 

78.88 
36.42 

30.84 
15.84 

58.84 
47.00 

21.30 
16.60 

198. 86 

Orignon J  without  fertilizer 

115  95 

Difference 

42.48 

23.00 

11.84 

4.61 

82.91 

— ,     ,               c  manured 

"48.48" 
17.10 

~20.46' 
13.44 

~42.10 
27.66 

19.44 
15.60 

^30.  48 

w«^™«i»«»  {wuhtM^  fertilizer .:....:.::::.:.:::::..:::.. 

73.80 

Difference 

31.38 

"~44.^ 
15.84 

7.02 

22.02 
16.80 

14.44 

14.20~ 
17.28 

3.84 

50.68 

ir        ni    *^       Cmnnnred 

19.92 
12.14 

121  56 

'*^*™""»*--{witlioutfertilizer 

62  06 

Difference 

28.68 

36.96 
13.08 

6.12 

16w92 

7.78 

50  50 

.-,,,.            c  mannred 

15.96' 
18.18 

"36!  42 
21.04 

T7.IO 
11.95 

106.44 

I'albOBt {  without  fertilizer 

61  02 

Difference 

23.88 

-2.22 

15.38 

6.16 

45.02 

The  loss  of  nitrates  was  greatest  in  autumn  during  1891.  A  com- 
parison of  figures  for  three  years  shows  the  same  average  result,  al- 
though in  1890  the  greatest  loss  occurred  in  summer.  Nitrification 
has  not  .been  active  in  spring  and  winter.  The  need  of  applying  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  spring  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  nitrification  is  re- 
tarded and  the  supply  of  nitrate  in  the  soil  is  small  at  that  season. 
The  formation  of  nitrates  is  rapid  in  summer,  but  the  rainfall  is  small 
and  consequently  the  total  loss  of  nitrogen  is  not  very  large.  It  is 
during  the  abundant  rain  of  autumn  that  the  nitrates  are  rapidly 
washed  out  of  the  soil. 

On  an  average  one  fifth  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  is  nitrifted  dur- 
ing the  year  of  application  and  either  utilized  or  lost.  Of  the  total 
amount  10  per  cent  is  found  in  the  drainage  water  in  spring,  about  5 
per  cent  in  autumn,  and  only  3  per  cent  in  summer. 

The  author's  summary  of  results  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  ratio  of  rainfall  to  drainage  on  fallow  soils  is  very  near 
unity  in  winter  and  autumn,  increases  in  the  spring,  and  is  largest  in 
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summer.    During  the  year  (Marcli,  1891,  to  March,  1892)  the  amount 
of  drainage  obtained  was  a  little  hirger  than  one  half  of  the  rainfall. 

(2)  The  ratio  of  rainfall  to  drainage  varies  widely  on  different  soils. 
A  soil  which  had  been  improved  by  drainage  nevertheless  allowed  the 
water  to  percolate  rea<lily,  while  another,  which  suffered  more  from 
dryness  than  excessive  moisture,  retained  the  water  well.  The  first, 
moreover,  rested  on  an  imi>ermeable  subsoil,  the  second  on  a  very  per- 
meable white  chalk.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  it  is  an  error  to 
conclude  that  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  more  than  the  composition  of 
the  soil  itself  determines  the  utility  of  drainage. 

(3)  Farm  manure  in  no  case  exercised  a  perceptible  influence  on  the 
flow  of  drainage  water. 

(4)  Soils  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture 
yielded  in  the  drainage  water  quantities  of  nitrogen  almost  twice  as 
large  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

(5)  A  soil  which  during  one  year  of  the  experiment  gave  a  large  quan- 
tity of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  water,  in  the  following  year  gave 
much  less,  while  the  soil  in  which  nitrification  had  been  moderate  the 
first  year,  gave  the  second  year  a  quantity  equal  to  or  even  larger  than 
that  yielded  the  first.  It  is  not  true  therefore  that  the  soils  which  con- 
tain the  most  nitrifiable  nitrogenous  matter  are  those  which  are  the 
most  readily  exhausted. 

(6)  During  the  year  1891-'92  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the 
drainage  water  averaged  31.7  kg.  per  cubic  meter,  the  proportion 
rising  to  51.7  kg.  for  soil  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  and  falling  as  low  as 
17.6  kg. 

(7)  On  applying  to  the  soil  a  liberal  amount  of  farm  manure  it  was 
found  that  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  water  was 
invariably  increased,  but  not  uniformly.  This  supports  the  view  that 
the  nature  of  the  nitrifiable  material  does  not  exert  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  carried  off  by  the  drainage  water.  During 
one  year  a  fourth  to  a  seventh  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure  passed 
off  in  the  drainage  water  of  fallow  soil. 

(8)  The  drainage  waters  of  un manured  soils  do  not  carry  off  equal 
quantities  of  nitric  nitrogen  during  all  of  the  seasons.  In  autumn  the 
loss  is  considerable  and  in  the  si)ring  it  is  least.  The  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen nitrified  during  this  period  is  nevertheless  larger  than  during  sum- 
mer or  winter. 

(9)  The  abundance  of  nitrates  in  the  drainage  waters  in  autumn, 
amountingon  an  average  for  three  years  (1889-'90,1890-'91,  and  1891-'92), 
to  40.6  kg.,  corresponding  to  250  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  indicates  the 
necessity  of  having  the  soil  covered  with  a  crop  [cultures  derohies)  in 
autumn. 

(10)  The  small  amount  of  nitrates  in  the  drainage  of  spring,  which  has 
amounted  on  the  average  for  three  years  on  unfertilized  soils  to  17.03 
kg.  of  nitric  nitrogen,  suggests  the  wisdom  of  applying  nitrate  of  8o<la 
at  that  season. 
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(11)  On  manured  soil  the  water  is  rich  in  nitrates  in  the  spring.  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  production  of  nitrates  following  an  applica- 
tion of  manure  is  due  to  the  transformation  of  annnonia. 

(12)  During  the  year  181)l-'92,  of  100  parts  of  nitrogen  of  the  manure 
applied  to  the  different  soils,  10  were  nitrified  in  the  spring,  3  in  sum- 
mer, nearly  5  in  autumn,  and  about  2  in  winter,  forming  altogether  20 
per  cent  or  one  fifth  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure. 

(13)  It  is  the  first  rain  8  of  autumn  which  furnish  drainage  water  richest 
in  nitrates.  At  this  time  it  contains  an  average  of  79  grams  per  cubic 
meter  of  nitric  nitrogen.  In  manured  soil  this  amount  rises  to  130 
grams.  In  winter  the  water  is  poorest;  it  contains  in  December-Jan- 
uary not  more  than  10  grams  per  cubic  meter,  t.  e.,  1  part  of  nitrogen 
l)er  100,000  parts  of  water. 

The  results  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  drainage  water  from  cultivated 
soils  will  be  given  in  the  next  memoir. — w.  H.  b. 

DiBtribation  and  form  of  iron  in  barley,  P.  Petit  (Compt,  rend., 
115  (1K'J2),  No.  i,  pp.  M6-2'i8). — For  determining  the  state  of  combination 
of  iron  in  barley  grain,  100  grams  of  finely  ground  dry  barley  was 
treated  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  containing  1  per  cent  hydrochloric 
acid,  for  six  hours  in  a  Soxhlet  extraction  apparatus.  There  was  ob- 
tained from  100  grams  of  dry  barley — 

Mg. 

Iron  extracted  by  acidified  alcohol 1.10 

Iron  in  the  residue 19. 28 

Total 20.38 

The  determination  of  iron  directly  in  100  grams  of  the  dry  barley 
gave  a  total  of  20.3  mg.  This  showed  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  iron 
of  the  barley  is  in  the  state  of  nuclein.  To  determine  the  distribution 
of  the  iron  in  the  different  parts  of  the  grain  the  barley  was  treat(»d 
with  a  boiling  5  i)er  cent  solution  of  soda  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
This  treatment  allowed  the  grain  to  be  readily  separated  into  three 
parts,  embryos,  integuments,  and  albumen.  Each  of  these  was  dried 
and  burned  and  the  iron  determined  in  the  residue.  The  results  were 
as  follows: 


Per  cent. 

Dried  embryos I       4.250  4.96  0.110 

IntppunieuU H.471  8.26  0.097 

Anmmwi 65.127  1.66  0.002 

Sodaiioliition. 


Weight. 

Iron. 

Oram*. 
4. 250 
8.471 
65. 127 

8.26 
1.66 
1  10 

1 

As  shown  above,  the  iron  is  contained  almost  exclusively  in  the  in- 
teguments and  embryos.  Finally,  the  author  endeavored  to  determine 
Whether  germination  produced  any  change  in  the  form  and  distribution 
of  the  iron.    For  this  i)urpose  barley  was  placed  in  the  Nobbe  germinator. 
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When  the  plumnles  and  radicles  appeared  they  were  removed,  dried,  and 
extracted  with  acidulated  alcohol,  with  the  following  results:  Weight 
of  embryos  with  radicles  4.97  grams,  iron  in  the  alcoholic  extract  0.2 
mg.,  iron  in  the  alcoholic  residue  2.2  mg. 

The  quantity  of  iron  not  in  the  form  of  nucleiu  varied  but  little,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  iron  diminished.  This  indicates  that  the  embryos 
possess  their  own  reserve  supply  of  iron  and  that  it  is  not  derived  from 
the  albumen  and  integuments. — w.  h.  b. 

The  cultiire  and  treatment  of  tobacco,  J.  !N^essler  {Landte.  Vers. 
8tat.^  40,  pp,  395-438). — Since  the  publication  by  the  author  in  1867 
of  his  book  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  culture,  many  new  studies  have 
been  made,  and  these,  together  with  the  results  of  previous  ex|)erienee, 
are  treated  in  this  article  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Demands  of 
the  trade,  especially  with  reference  to  burning  qualities;  (2)  what 
amount  of  chlorine  is  allowable  and  what  amount  of  potash  essential 
to  the  desired  burning  quality ;  (3)  effect  of  soil  on  the  burning  quality ; 

(4)  amounts  of  chlorine  and  potash  removed  from  the  soil  by  different 
crops  and  effect  of  previous  cropping  on  the  burning  quality  of  tobacco ; 

(5)  amounts  of  potash  and  chlorine  furnished  the  soil  in  different  ma- 
nures; (6)  effect  of  manuring  on  burning  quality;  (7)  effect  of  previous 
cropping  and  manuring  on  the  properties  of  tobacco  other  than  that  of 
burning;  (S)  injurious  and  beneficial  methods  of  cropping  and  manur- 
ing tobacco;  and  (9)  practical  conclusions. 

The  various  properties  of  the  tobacco  leaf,  burning  qualities,  size, 
weight,  delicate  structure,  elasticity,  color,  and  fermentative  properties, 
are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the  variety  of  tobacco,  the  soil,  time, 
and  manner  of  manuriag,  manner  of  setting,  treatment  of  the  plants 
in  the  field,  climate,  and  time  of  harvesting.  The  properties  of  to- 
bacco may  also  be  very  materially  affected  by  the  manner  of  curing, 
the  condition  of  the  weather  during  drying,  time  of  hanging,  the  way 
in  which  it  is  kept  until  fermentation,  and  the  fermentation  itself. 
The  fact  that  so  many  factors  play  a  part  in  determining  the  quality  of 
tobacco  makes  this  subject  an  especially  difficult  one  to  study.  Further 
than  this  the  author  points  out  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  follow  the 
progress  of  tobacco  than  that  of  most  other  plants.  The  intermediate 
stages  between  setting  and  curing  offer  little  chance  for  study  of  the 
development  of  the  qualities  of  the  plant,  as  is  the  case  with  sugar 
beets,  fruits,  etc. 

Limits  to  chlorine  and  potash  in  tobacco. — ^To  secure  the  desired  burn- 
ing quality,  the  amount  of  chlorine  must  not  rise  above  a  maximum  nor 
the  amount  of  ])otash  sink  below  a  minimum.  In  1889  studies  were 
made  of  46  samples  of  tobacco  grown  in  Baden  on  different  soils  and 
with  dift'erent  manuring.  From  these  studies  the  conclusion  was 
that  tobacco  continued  to  glow  longer,  i.  e.,  burned  better,  the  more 
potash  and  less  chlorine  (sodium  chloride)  it  contained.  The  higher 
the  potash  content  the  more  chlorine  may  be  present  without  materiaDy 
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affecting  the  burning  quality;  that  is,  a  high  potash  content  in  a  meas- 
ure offsets  the  effects  of  the  chlorine.  It  is  stated  that  in  general  to- 
bacco will  be  of  inferior  burning  quality  which  contains  more  than  0.4 
per  cent  chlorine  and  less  than  2.5  per  cent  potash. 

Effect  of  soil  on  burning  quality  of  tobacco. — As  a  result  of  the  studies 
referred  to  above  it  was  found  that  while  tobacco  from  sandy  soils  con- 
tained on  an  average  only  0.29  per  cent  of  chlorine,  that  from  heavy 
soils  contained  0.92  per  cent  of  chlorine,  and  that  tobacco  from  light 
soils  averaged  2.8  per  cent  potash,  while  that  from  heavy  soils  averaged 
2.4  per  cent.  The  indications  are  that  to  secure  the  best  burning  qual- 
ities tobacco  should  be  grown  on  light  or  medium  soils,  but  not  on 
heavy  clay  soils. 

Effect  of  manuring  on  burning/  qualities. — It  was  mentioned  above 
that  to  be  of  good  burning  quality  tobacco  should  not  contain  more 
than  0.4  per  cent  chlorine  to  2.5  per  cent  potash,  that  is,  six  times  as 
much  potash  as  chlorine;  consequently  fertilizers  for  tobacco  should 
contain  at  least  six  parts  of  potash  for  every  part  of  chlorine  that  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  plant.  The  closer  the  relation  between  potash  and 
chloiine  in  a  fertilizing  material  the  less  it  is  adapted  for  tobacco.  Of 
a  large  number  of  fertilizing  materials  examined  night  soil  was  found 
to  be  the  least  adapted  for  tobacco,  containing  100  i>art«  of  chlorine  to 
40  parts  of  potash.  Kainit,  with  100  parts  of  chlorine  to  50  parts  of 
potash,  was  little  better.  The  results  of  analysis  of  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  liquid  manure  showed  the  relation  between  potash  and  chlor- 
ine to  vary  widely  with  the  feeding  stuffs  from  which  it  was  made  and 
with  the  potash  and  chlorine  content  of  the  soil  on  which  these  feeding 
stuffs  were  grown.  The  parts  of  potash  per  100  parts  of  chlorine  ranged 
from  182  to  917.  It  will  be  iwinted  out  later  that  while  under  certain 
coTiditions  any  liquid  manure  may  be  disadvantageous  to  the  qnality 
of  tobacco,  the  assumption  that  liquid  manure  is  disadvantageous  in 
all  cases  is  incorrect.  In  barnyard  manure  the  relation  varies  much 
the  same  as  in  liquid  manure,  depending  upon  the  kinds  of  food  eaten 
and  the  soil  on  which  they  were  grown.  Tlie  manure  from  feeding 
materials  rich  in  potash,  as  beets  or  potatoes,  is  far  better  adapted  to 
tobacco  than  that  made  from  crops  containing  aT  lower  percentage  of 
potash.  In  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  barnyard 
manure  the  potash  was  found  to  range  from  436  to  1,450  parts  per  100 
parts  of  chlorine.  In  general  the  manure  from  cattle  is  better  adapted 
for  tobacco  than  that  from  horses,  and  manure  from  sheep  and  swine 
should  not  be  used  in  growing  smoking  tobacco.  Sugar  beet  residue 
contains  a  small  amount  of  chlorine  in  proportion  to  the  potash  (100  to 
1,041),  but  a  trial  of  this  material  on  tobacco  failed  to  give  any  per- 
ceptible result  the  year  it  was  applied.  A  large  number  of  experiments 
have  been  made  by  the  author  with  potassium  nitrate,  potassium  sul- 
phate, potassium  muriate,  purified  potash  magnesium  sulphate,  gyp- 
sum^ and  common  salt.    The  chlorine  compounds  always  injured  the 
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burning  qualities  noticeably;  and  the  potassium  sulphate  and  potas- 
sium nitrate  often  improved  this  quality,  though  not  always,  the  fail- 
ure being  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  potash  not  being  sufficiently  dis- 
tributed through  the  soil,  or  where  heavy  applications  were  made,  to 
the  formation  of  too  concentrated  solutions. 

The  tobacco  plant  produces  material  very  rapidly  and  requires  a  con- 
stant supply  of  plant  food  from  the  soil,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  concentrated  solutions.  The  latter  are  unfavor- 
able to  a  healthy  growth.  It  is  an  important  matter  therefore  that  the 
fertilizer,  especially  the  potash,  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  to  a 
depth  to  which  the  roots  extend.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
measure  by  applying  the  fertilizer  late  in  the  fall  or  better  by  applying 
it  a  year  previous  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  in  the  meantime  grow- 
ing crops  which  take  little  potash  from  the  soil.  Potassium  sulphate 
and  purified  potash-magnesium  sulphate  may  be  applied  for  tobacco 
late  in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  spring.  Potassium  nitrate  should  only 
be  used  in  the  spring  and  in  small  quantities,  otherwise  there  is  danger 
from  too  concentrated  solutions.  Trials  by  the  author  of  using  potsis- 
sium  carbonate  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes  gave  a  t>obaccoof  good  burn- 
ing quality,  but  when  large  quantities  were  used  the  development  of 
the  plant  was  hindered,  probably,  the  author  thinks,  by  the  alkaline 
reaction.  On  soils  containing  much  humus  this  alkaline  reaction  will  be 
neutralized.  Soils  poor  in  humus  may  be  injured  for  tobacco  by  applica- 
tion of  potassium  carbonate  in  the  fall,  and  precautions  should  be 
taken  in  the  use  of  this  material  for  fall  manuring.  BCvSides  this  the 
price  at  present  is  too  high  for  its  economical  use  in  practice.  In  a 
single  trial  with  potassium  phosphate  this  material  aided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  but  did  not  improve  the  burning  qualities. 

Previous  culture  of  land  for  tobacco. — The  qualities  of  the  soil  and 
the  manuring  are  largely  responsible  for  the  early  or  late  ripening  and 
the  regular  or  irregular  ripening  of  tobacco.  Tobacco  plants  ripen 
later  on  soils  rich  in  organic  matter  or  those  on  which  clover  or  lucem 
have  been  previously  grown,  except  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  where 
the  organic  matter  decomposes  rapidly,  so  that  the  clover  has  little  or 
no  disadvantageous  ettect  on  the  ripening  of  tobacco  following  it. 
Heavy  applications  of  nitrogenous  manures  retard  ripening.  Tobac<50 
richly  manured  with  liquid  manure,  night  soil,  barnyard  manure,  or 
nitrate  of  soda  ripens  late.  If  the  plants  are  set  late  on  fields  so 
manured  or  those  rich  in  humus  the  leaves  may  not  have  time  to  ripen, 
and  a  greenish  leaf  will  result,  which  in  burning  gives  an  unplea.sant 
odor.  Especially  disadvantageous  is  the  practice  of  applying  liquid 
manure  to  growing  tobacco  during  the  summer.  This  tends  to  the  pro- 
duction of  large  leaves,  but  the  loaves  are  also  thick  and  often  fail  t4> 
ripen.  The  desired  brown  color  is  not  obtained  when  barnyard  manure 
is  replaced  in  a  too  high  degree  by  saltpeter.  In  one  case  oilcake  meal 
had  a  much  better  effect  than  saltpeter,  but  oil-cake  meal  should  bo 
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used  only  on  loose,  sandy  soils  and  not  on  heavy  soils.  The  falling  off 
in  burning  qualities  sometimes  noticed  where  tobacco  is  grown  con- 
tinuously for  a  succession  of  years,  the  author  believes  is  often  due 
to  the  depletion  of  the  soil  in  available  potash  and  the  increase  in 
chlorine.  The  larger  the  amount  of  products  rich  in  potash  and  poor 
in  chlorine  which  are  sold  off  firom  the  farm,  and  the  poorer  the  barn- 
yard manure  is  in  potash  and  the  richer  in  chlorine,  the  less  adapted 
will  the  conditions  become  for  growing  tobacco. 

In  the  investigation  of  tobacco  grown  on  different  soils,  as  mentioned 
above,  it  was  found  that  the  product  from  sandy  soils  contained  quite 
as  much  potash  but  much  less  chlorine  than  that  from  heavy  soils.  In 
experiments  in  1884  and  1885  in  using  different  manures  for  the  prepar- 
atory crop,  no  effect  was  noticed  from  the  chlorine  contained  in  the 
fertilizers  applied  the  year  previous  to  tobacco.  This  will  be  the  case 
on  sandy  soils  through  which  the  chlorine  is  easily  leached.  Corn,  beets, 
lucern,  and  red  clover  are  among  those  crops  which  remove  the  largest 
amounts  of  potash  from  the  soil.  If  these  materials  are  fed  on  the  farm 
jtnd  the  manure  carefully  collected  and  preserved,  no  considerable  deple- 
tion of  the  soil  in  potash  should  result,  for  1,000  pounds  of  animal  prod- 
uct, live  weight,  contains  only  from  1.5  to  2.4  pounds  of  potash,  and 
1,000  liters  of  milk  contains  about  3.7  pounds  of  potash,  together  with 
from  I  to  3  pimnds  of  chlorine,  and  in  some  cases  much  more.  In  regions 
where  tobacco  is  grown,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  grow  grain,  rape, 
and  hemp  for  the  market  rather  than  potatoes  or  roots,  and  to  cultivate 
large  amounts  of  fodder  plants  to  be  converted  into  animal  products. 
As  far  as  possible,  corn,  beets,  lucern,  and  clover  should  be  grown  on 
fields  not  used  for  tobacco,  and  the  manure  from  feeding  beet  tops  should 
not  be  applied  to  tobacco,  but  rather  to  other  fields,  while  that  from 
feeding  potatoes  and  roots  is  well  adapted  for  tobacco. 

Practical  conclusions. — The  money  value  of  German  tobacco  depends 
especially  upon  (1)  its  burning  qualities,  (2)  the  fineness  of  the  leaf  and 
the  ribs,  (3)  the  right  stage  of  ripeness  and  even  ripening,  and  (4)  proper 
curing.  Under  otherwipe  corresponding  conditions,  tobacco  glows 
longer,  i,  e.,  its  burning  quality  is  better,  the  more  potash  and  the  less 
chlorine  it  contains.  In  order  to  obtain  leaves  rich  in  potash  and  poor 
in  chlorine  the  following  jwints  should  be  observed: 

(1)  The  growth  of  fodder  plants  and  the  raising  of  animals  should  be 
followed  as  far  as  possible.  Crops  for  marketing  other  than  tobacco 
should  consist,  where  the  conditions  are  favorable,  of  only  hemp,  grain, 
and  rape.  In  animal  products,  milk,  hemp,  grain  (seeds),  and  rape, 
only  small  quantities  of  potash  are  sold.  Animal  products  often  con- 
tain more  chlorine  than  pbtash. 

(2)  In  regions  where,  on  account  of  the  previous  manuring,  the  soil 
and  the  plants  grown  thereon  contain  much  common  salt,  no  salt  should 
be  given  to  the  cattle. 

(3)  As  preparatory  crops  for  tobacco,  the  market  crops  mentioned 
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above  and  tobacco  itself  are  best.    Where  sufficient  potash  can  be 
applied,  turnips  or  scarlet  clover  may  also  be  grown. 

(4)  Fodder  corn,  beets,  lucern,  and  red  clover  are  inapplicable  for 
soils  to  be  used  for  tobacco  and  should  only  precede  tobacco  when 
large  applications  of  potash  salts  in  forms  desirable  for  tobacco  are 
made. 

(5)  From  the  sale  of  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  chicory,  which  oon- 
tsiin  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  potash  as  chlorine,  the  farm  is 
deplet/ed  of  potash,  and  where  leaves  and  tops  are  fed  much  chlorine 
is  restored  to  the  soil.  Where  roots  and  x)otatoes  are  sold  firom  farms 
used  for  tobacco-growing,  the  i)otash  should  be  replaced  in  a  form 
which  is  desirable  for  tobacco. 

(6)  Manure  from  feeding  the  tops  of  sugar 'beets,  turnips,  and  chicory 
should  be  applied  to  fields  not  used  for  tobacco. 

(7)  In  tobacco  regions  potash  manures  containing  common  salt,  as 
kainit,  carnalite,  etc.,  should  not  be  applied  either  to  tobacco  or  to 
other  plants,  as  otherwise  feeding  stuffs  are  grown  which  are  rich  in 
chlorine  and  consequently  produce  a  manure  rich  in  this  element.  On 
heavy  soils  from  1,000  to  1,400  kg.  of  wood  ashes  or  200  kg.  of  potassinin 
sulphate,  and  on  light,  sandy  soils  200  kg.  of  concentrated  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre  are  to  be  used,  but  the  latter  material  is  never  to  be 
applied  to  tobacco  itself. 

(8)  Night  soil  should  only  be  applied  to  sandy  soils  and  on  these 
never  directly  to  tobacco. 

(9)  Tobacco  for  smoking  purposes  should  be  grown  on  light,  sandy, 
or  medium  soil,  but  never  on  heavy  soil. 

(10)  The  best  manure  for  tobacco  is  good  cow  manure,  which  is  bet- 
ter than  horse  manure.  Manure  from  she^p  and  swine  is  not  adapted 
for  tobacco.  The  best  manure  is  obtained  from  feeding  potatoes,  beets, 
and  turnips  without  the  tops. 

(11)  The  manures  should  be  applied  part  late  in  the  fall  and  part  iu 
the  spring  and  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  by  repeated 
plowing. 

(12)  Barnyard  manure  can  not  be  replaced  by  commercial  fertilizers, 
but  its  action  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers. 

(13)  In  regions  where  the  soil,  and  consequently  the  food  and  the 
manure  produced,  contains  little  salt,  and  where  little  or  no  salt  is  fed, 
the  liquid  manure  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  manure  tor  toba(HM>.  It 
should  be  applied,  however,  during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  before 
the  first  plowing.  During  the  growth  of  the  plant  no  liquid  manure 
should  be  applied. 

(14)  In  regions  where  the  soil,  fodder,  and  manure  are  rich  in  ch1«>. 
rine,  and  where  tobacco  is  often  deficjient  in  burning  quality,  the  fields 
used  for  tobacco  should  not  be  manured  with  liquid  manure. 

(15)  From  900  to  1,250  pounds  of  wood  ashes  or  350  pounds  of  pot^s- 
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sium  sulphate  per  acre  maybe  applied  to  tobacco,  the  application  being 
made  to  deep  soils  late  in  the  fall  or  to  shallower  soils  before  the  first 
plowing.  In  the  spring,  before  setting  the  plants,  135  to  180  pounds  of 
niti-ate  of  soda  may  be  applied  where  the  land  is  not  heavily  manured. 

(16)  In  rainy  seasons,  when  the  plants  lose  their  dark  green  color  and 
fail  to  grow  well,  90  to  135  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  may  be 
applied  while  the  plants  are  small. 

Delicacy  of  leaf  and  ribs. — The  more  regularly  the  plants  grow  with 
not  too  strong  and  not  too  weak  manuring  the  better  will  be  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tobacco.  A  thorough  loosening  of  the  soil  and  carefiil  manur- 
ing and  culture  of  the  plants  especially  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
delicacy  of  the  leaf.  There  is  hardly  another  plant  which  requires  more 
care  and  skillful  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  from  time  of  set- 
ting until  the  sale  of  the  product  than  tobacco  designed  for  cigar-making. 
Thick  leaves  with  large  ribs  are  produced  (1)  when  the  seeds  are  from 
poor  plants;  (2)  when  the  soil  is  too  heavy;  (3)  when  the  soil  is  too  com- 
pact; (4)  when  too  heavily  manured,  especially  when  night  soil  or  liquid 
manure  are  used.  Too  heavy  manuring  tends  to  the  production  of 
spongy  tobacco.  Tobacco  requires  heavy  manuring,  but  when  strong 
polutions  of  plant  food  are  formed  in  the  soil,  as  for  instance  when  night 
soil  or  liquid  manure,  or  large  quantities  of  wood  ashes  or  commercial 
fertilizers  are  used,  the  regular  growth  is  interfered  with  and  a  rank 
product  of  irregular  quality  results.  (5)  When  the  subsoil  does  not  con- 
tain  suflBcient  plant  food.  If  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  are  well  ma- 
nured and  the  subsoil  contains  insuificient  plant  food  a  luxuriant  growth 
takes  place  as  long  as  the  upper  layers  contain  sufficient  moisture,  but 
during  a  dry  spell  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  repressed  because  the  roots 
can  not  find  sufficient  plant  food.  If  a  part  of  the  manure  is  plowed  in 
late  in  the  fall  it  is  more  easily  distributed  through  the  soil  and  favors 
a  more  regular  growth  of  the  plant  even  in  case  of  drouth.  If  tobacco 
is  grown  on  the  same  field  year  after  year  the  quality  will  be  better,  be- 
cause the  soil  will  be  made  more  porous  and  the  manure  applied  in  the 
previous  years,  so  far  as  it  is  not  taken  up  by  the  plant,  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  the  soil.  (6)  Where  the  plants  are  topped  too  much 
or  too  late.  The  number  of  leaves  which  can  be  left  to  grow  should  be 
carefully  considered.  With  heavy  manuring  thick-leaved  and  often 
poorly  burning  tobacco,  which  by  burning  gives  an  unpleasant  odor, 
is  produced  when  only  seven  or  eight  leaves  are  allowed  to  grow;  in 
such  cases  thirteen  or  fourteen  leaves  are  not  too  many.  When  the 
manuring  is  not  so  heavy  the  plants  may  be  topped  lower  down,  but  in 
that  case  it  must  be  done  early,  so  that  by  the  removal  of  a  number  of 
leaves  the  growth  of  the  tobaeco  is  not  disturbed.  (7)  When  too  many 
leaves  are  removed.  By  proper  treatment  valuable  tobacco  can  be 
secured  from  the  lower  leaves,  which  ripen  first  and  in  the  first  cutting 
may  be  removed  before  the  final  cutting,  but  if  too  many  leaves  are  re- 
moved the  growth  of  the  plant  is  disturbed  the  same  as  in  topping,  and 
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the  leaves  become  thick  and  spongy.  (8)  As  a  result  of  heavy  winds. 
In  general  better  tobacco  is  secured  in  sheltered  places  than  in  exposed 
fields. 

The  proper  and  regular  ripening  of  tobacco, — Unripe  tobacco  is  sec^ured, 
(1)  when  the  plants  are  set  too  late — ^it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general 
rule  tor  time  of  setting  which  shall  apply  to  all  seasons,  but  in  general 
the  early-set  tobacco  is  in  greater  demand  and  commands  a  higher  price 
than  late  set;  (2)  when  too  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  manures  are 
applied,  as  barnyard  manure,  liquid  manure,  Chile  saltpeter,  etc.;  (3) 
when  the  soil  contains  large  quantities  of  organic  matter.  Tobacco 
grown  on  soils  rich  in  humus  or  moor  soils,  and  following  clover  on 
heavy  soils,  is  likely  to  remain  green.  On  light  soil  a  good  quality  may 
be  raised  after  clover,  because  the  air  enters  the  soil  and  rapidly  decom- 
poses the  organic  matter  left  behind  by  the  clover. 

Irregularities  in  ripeness  result,  (1)  when  the  plants  set  out  are  not 
uniform,  (2)  as  a  result  of  uneven  distribution  of  the  manure  or  where 
the  plants  receive  a  dressing  of  liquid  or  easily  soluble  manures  after 
they  are  partially  grown.  In  the  sprmg,  before  setting  the  plants,  180 
to  220  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  may  be  applied,  and  if  heavy 
rains  follow  which  may  leach  off  the  nitrate,  90  to  135  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  may  be  applied  while  the  plants  are  still  small. 

The  manner  of  drying  the  leaves  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
determining  the  quality  of  late  tobacco.  The  author  describes  the 
method  of  cutting  slits  in  the  ribs  to  aid  the  drying,  which  practice 
has  been  tried  by  him.  This  process  very  materially  aids  the  drying 
of  tbe  tobacco  and  very  materially  diminishes  the  danger  from  mildew 
and  decay.  It  is  very  generally  followed  in  Holland,  and  the  author  rec- 
ommends its  trial.  The  leaves  are  strung  on  wires  which  pass  through 
the  slit,  and  are  hung  where  the  draft  is  not  too  strong,  otherwise  the 
drying  progresses  too  rapidly.  If  the  tobacco  is  hung  up  too  soon  it 
mildews;  if  thin,  fine  tobacco  is  allowed  to  hang  too  long  it  becomes 
colored  and  the  elasticity  is  injured,  it  diminishes  in  weight,  and  does 
not  ferment  as  well. — e.  w.  A. 

On  the  chemical  composition  of  apples  and  pears,  P.  Kulisch 
{Landw.  Jahrb.^  21  {1892)^  pp.  427-114). — These  studies  were  made  at 
the  institute  for  fruit  and  wine  culture  at  Geisenheim,  Germany,  and 
were  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  apples  and  pears  for  making  fruit 
win  es.  They  were  in  contin  nation  of  studies  reported  in  the  same  journal 
in  1890  (p.  100).  A  considerable  part  of  the  present  paper  is  occupied 
with  a  technical  discussion  of  the  preparation  of  fruit  wines.  Only  that 
part  relating  to  the  composition  and  ripening  of  the  fruits  wiU  be  con- 
sidered here. 

Analyses  are  reported  of  the  expressed  juices  of  a  large  number  of 
apples  and  pears  grown  under  varying  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc* 
The  analyses  show  that  all  of  the  23  varieties  of  apples  examined  con- 
tained caine  sugar  when  ripe  (tree  ripe),  the  amount  in  100  c.  c  of 
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juice  varying  from  0.07  to  G.21  grams.  For  each  100  parts  of  invert 
sugar  present  the  cane  sugar  ranged  from  8.5  to  96.9  parts,  forming 
therefore  nearly  one  half  of  the  total  sugar  present,  in  some  instances. 
Varieties  which  from  a  pomological  point  of  view  were  very  similar, 
showed  no  similarity  in  this  respect.  Observations  on  the  process  of 
ripening  in  the  apple  have  shown  that  cane  sugar  can  continue  to  be 
formed  from  the  starch  after  the  fruit  is  taken  from  the  tree,  and  that 
during  the  winter  the  cane  sugar  is  gradually  but  finally  almost  en- 
tirely changed  to  directly-reducing  sugar.  The  cane  sugar  continues 
to  increase  as  long  as  the  amount  formed  from  starch  is  in  excess  of 
that  inverted;  as  soon  as  this  condition  is  reversed  the  cane  sugar  con- 
tent decreases,  until,  as  stated  above,  the  fruit  contains  invert  sugar 
exclusively.  According  to  the  author's  previous  observations,  the 
maximum  sugar  content  of  the  fruit  (both  cane  sugar  and  total)  is 
reached  earlier  the  earlier  in  the  season  the  apple  ripens,  being  as 
late  as  November  for  the  late  winter  varieties.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  late  varieties  containing  a  larger  amount  of  starch  at  time  of  piclc- 
ing*,  which  is  graduaDy  transfonned  into  sugar  in  keeping.  The  early 
varieties,  on  the  contrary,  contain  little  or  no  starch  at  time  of  picking 
and  do  not  keep  as  long  as  the  later  varieties. 

Besides  the  variety,  the  character  of  the  season,  soil,  etc.,  the  age 
and  the  form  of  the  tree  are  said  to  aflfect  the  composition  of  the  fruit. 
Small  young  trees  i>roduce  relatively  a  very  large  amount  of  fruit.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  affected  by  the  number  borne; 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  fruit  which  has  been  nourished  by 
an  abundant  and  healthy  leaf  surface  is  sweeter,  of  better  taste  in 
general,  and  keeps  better  than  where  the  reverse  condition  prevails. 
In  this  connection  the  following  observations  are  of  interest: 

Peart  grown  under  different  conditions. 


Variety. 

Shape  of  tree. 

Knmbor 
of  pears 
on  tTee. 

Total 

weight  of 

fruit. 

Average 
weight  of 
onepear. 

100  praiTiA  of  pulp 
con  tallied— 

Sugar. 

Acid.* 

Double  cordon 

SerpeDtine  conloii 

S           2 
)          20 

I            6 

Oram». 

629 
4,340 

406 
4,294 

Orams. 

314.5 

217.0 

135.3 

85.9 

Grams. 
7.71 
6.96 
10.13 
9.13 

Grams. 

Clairgeau  Butter  pear 

Regentin 

0.1 

0.043 

*  Calculated  as  malic  acid. 

In  the  case  of  each  variety,  the  pears  were  largest  where  the  number 
was  smallest,  and  in  one  instance  the  number  was  so  large  tliat  tlic 
fruit  was  not  fully  developed.  Teats  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  a  large 
number  of  varieties  showed  that  within  any  given  variety  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  bearing  the  largest  yield  invariably  ripened  first.  The 
larger  pears  were  more  juicy  and  softer  and  of  superior  aroma.  The 
difference  in  sugar  content  of  fruit  from  greater  and  less  productive 
trees  was  not  as  gceat  as  would  be  expected. 
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The  observations  indicate  that  the  growing  fruit  has  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  the  carbohydrates  formed  in  the  leaves,  and  that  althongh  the 
sugar  content  was  not  materially  affected  by  the  size  of  the  yield,  ow- 
ing to  the  increased  demand  for  the  larger  crop,  the  carbohydrates 
were  withheld  or  possibly  withdrawn  from  other  organs  of  the  plaut. 
Of  the  Clairgeau  Butter  variety  one  tree  produced  600  and  the  other 
995  grams  of  fruit  per  100  leaves. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  year  following  a  large  crop  the  plant  has 
not  the  vitality  to  throw  out  a  large  number  of  buds,  and,  as  is  com- 
monly seen,  the  yield  is  only  medium  or  small.  This  acoountB  for  the 
periodical  variation  in  yield.  Analyses  of  apples  grown  on  differently 
shaped  trees  are  given  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  apples. 


Averape 

100  grania  of  j nice  contained— 

Variety. 

Shape  of  tree. 

weigirt 
of  one 
apple. 

Sugar  be- 
fore in- 
yersion. 

Total 
sugar 
after  in- 
version. 

Cane 

sugar. 

Acid  (vu\- 

culatcMl 

asmaUc). 

A Tmniis-'Reinotte  .......   .'  PnlmatA 

Grams. 
(      27.6 
J       50.8 
1       70.3 
[     101.3 
5       79.4 
\     172.8 
C       57.1 
98.4 
C       03.8 
107.7 

Grams. 
6.96 
6.63 
6.84 
6.35 
7.47 
6.78 
7.24 
7.27 
8.90 
7.88 

Grams. 
7.77 
8.91 
9.83 
10.04 
11.12 
11.18 
8.13 
8.93 
13.15 
13.40 

Grams. 
0.77 
2.17 
3.31 
3.51 
8.46 
4.18 
0.85 
1.58 
4.06 
5.24 

Granks. 
0.42 

Ananas-Rc'inette 

Horizontal  cordon 

0.47 
0.50 
O.W 

Chamtiasner-Kcinette 

dn 

a  01 
as? 

Lamb  Abbey -Parmfiuo  ...;  Pyramidal 

i 

0.62 

as4 
a22 

It  is  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  same  tree,  the  larger  the  apple  the 
higher  the  sugar  content,  and  the  same  rule  holds  with  reference  to 
the  acid  content  in  most  cases.  The  results  confirm  the  st^itement  of 
others,  that  the  acid  and  the  sugar  content  stand  in  no  relation  to  ea<';h 
other,  and  are  in  opposition  to  the  theory  that  in  the  ripening  of  fniit  the 
sugar  formation  and  the  acid  decrease  run  parallel.  The  fact  that  larger 
apples  contained  the  larger  proportion  of  cane  sugar,  both  with  respect 
to  the  total  bulk  and  to  the  total  sugar,  in  spite  of  the  higher  acid  con- 
tent, is  a  strong  indication  that  the  relation  of  invert  sugar  to  cane 
sugar  depends  more  largely  uj^on  other  factors  than  on  the  acid  content 
of  the  fruit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  article  analyses  are  given  of  the  juice  of 
peaches,  prunes,  and  plums. — E.  w.  A. 

The  danger  from  corn  cockle  in  flour  and  breadstuflfs,  Nevinny 
(Zeitsch.  yahriingHmtl.  Untersucli.  vndHyg.,  1891,  p.  276). — Of  six  hun- 
dred and  seven  samples  of  flour  recently  examined  by  the  author,  106 
were  found  to  contain  impurities,  and  10  per  cent  of  these  contaiiUHl 
corn-cockle  seed,  the  amount  of  the  latter  ranging  from  0.2  to  2  |>er 
cent.  A  person  eating  1 ,200  grams  of  bread  made  from  flour  containiii||r 
only  0.5  per  cent  of  cockle  seed  would  consume  6  grams  of  cockle  seed^ 
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an  amount  whicli  the  author  believes  beyond  doubt  to  be  poisonous  iu 
its  effect.  While  it  is  conceded  that  a  part  of  the  poisonous  principle, 
sapotoxin,  is  decomposed  in  baking,  thisapplies  to  only  a  relatively  small 
part.  The  author  therefore  believes  that  the  grinding  or  sale  of  grain 
or  meal  containing  cockle  seed  should  be  forbidden. — Fj.  w.  a. 

EarthT^orms  and  tubercnlosis,  Lortet  and  Despeignes  {Compt 
rend.y  115  (1892)^  pp.  66,  67). — ^In  a  previous  paper  the  author  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  earthworms  kei>t  the  tuberculosis  bacilli  alive  in 
their  bf)dies  for  many  months  and  could  then  return  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil  the  germs  infiltrated  into  their  tissues.  On  further  investigation  of 
this  question  the  author  found  that  these  worms  feeding  in  a  soil  con- 
taminated with  tuberculosis,  returned  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  their 
excrement  the  germs  of  the  diseaseunimpaired  in  virulence.  This  agrees 
with  the  observations  of  Pasteur  regarding  charbon  bacteria. — w.  n.  b. 

Behavior  of  sterilized  milk  toward  digestive  fluids,  Ellenbeb- 
aEB  and  Hofmeisteb  {Molk,  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  6;  ahs.  in  Vierteljahresseh. 
Chem.  Wahrungs-  u.  Oenussmtl.,  1892,  p.  9). — ^The  casein  of  milk  is  said  to 
be  very  much  changed  by  sterilizing.  There  is  no  formation  of  cheese 
in  the  stomach  when  sterilized  milk  is  eaten,  as  is  the  case  with  fresh 
milk,  and  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the  stomach  and  the  lactic  acid  fer- 
ment on  the  casein  of  sterilized  milk  is  said  to  be  very  incomplete.  The 
precipitated  mass  is  fine,  floccular,  light,  and  not  sticky.  The  sterilized 
milk  therefore  remains  in  the  stomach  in  a  more  or  less  liquid  condi- 
tion, and  may  pass  easily  and  too  soon  from  the  stomach  into  the  intes- 
tines. In  the  intestines  alco  it  does  not  coagulate  like  fresh  milk,  and 
may  therefore  pass  through  these  too  rapidly,  so  that  there  is  danger 
that  undigested  milk  may  pass  through  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  authors  believe  that  there  is  need  for  further  digestion  experiments 
before  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  digestibility  of  sterilized  and  raw 
milk  can  be  reached. — e.  w.  a. 

Is  milk  acid  or  alkaline  ?  L.  Vaudin  {Bui  Soc.  Chhn.  de  Paris,  7-8 
{1892),  ser.  3,  No.  14,  pp.  483-492).— The  author's  conclusions  from  ex- 
tended observations  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  milk  of  mammals  possesses 
an  acid  reaction  at  the  moment  when  it  is  drawn  from  the  mammary 
glands;  (2)  the  acidity  of  the  normal  milk  of  animals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies varies  but  little;  (3)  all  the  influences  which  disturb  lactic  secre- 
tion (gestation  and  parturition,  feeding,  etc.)  cause  a  change  of  acidity; 
(4)  the  acid  reaction  of  milk  is  principally  due  to  the  protein  substances 
which  it  contains;  (5)  the  variations  in  acidity  which  occur  during  the 
period  of  lactation  depend  upon  simultaneous  changes  in  the  nature 
and  relative  proportions  of  the  various  protein  substances  and  mineral 
elements  of  the  milk. — w.  H.  b. 

Transmission  of  alcohol  to  milk,  Klingemann  {Molk.  Ztg.,  1892, 
No.  .5;  ah8.  in  Vierteljahresseh.  Cheiyi.  Nahrungs-  u.  Gejiussmtl.,  1892,  p. 
7). — ^The  author  made  experiments  with  goatstoobserve  whether  where 
alcohol  was  consumed  it  was  transmitted  to  the  milk.    The  doses  of 
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alcohol  ranging  from  25  to  200  c,  c,  strongly  diluted  with  waters,  were 
given  at  night,  and  the  milk  of  the  following  day  tested  for  alcohol. 
Following  doses  of  25  and  50  c.  c.  no  alcohol  was  perceptible  in  the  milk. 
When  the  amount  was  increased  to  100  c.  c.  the  next  morning's  milk 
contained  a  trace  of  alcohol  (0.15  to  0.3  per  c«nt),  but  the  nighf  s  milk 
was  alcohol-free.  With  a  dose  of  200  c.  c.  the  milk  was  reduced  in  yield 
to  about  one  third,  and  contained  0.35  c.  c.  alcohol  in  the  morning  and 
about  0.1  c.  c.  at  night.  The  day  following  this  the  nulk  was  again 
alcohol-free.  Taken  in  moderate  amounts,  therefore,  there  was  no  trans- 
mission of  aloohol  to  the  milk,  and  in  large  doses  only  a  very  small 
amount  appeared  in  the  milk.  No  alcohol  was  found  in  human  milk 
after  the  consumption  of  minute  quantities,  but  with  increased  con- 
sumption small  amounts  were  detected. .  The  behavior  of  the  fusel  oil 
in  this  connection  remains  an  open  question. — ^e.  w.  A. 
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Eiweiss  und  G alien farbat off  im  Ham),  O,  Rosrnbach. — Deut.  med,  Wochensch,,  1892, 
No,  17;  aba.  in  Chem,  Centralbl,,  189%,  TI,  No,  12,  p.  557. 

Separation  of  albuminoids  by  metaphosphoric  acid  in  the  determination  of 
lactose  in  milk,  G.  Dknig^s.— Bwl.  Soo.  Ckim.  de  Paris  7-8  (189£),  aer.  3,  pp.  403-499; 
aba,  in  Chem.  Centralbl,  1892,  II,  No,  12,  p.  559. 
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pp.  625-627. 
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On  the  determination  of  tannin  by  the  Gantter  method  (Gerbaioffbeatimmungen 
nachdem  Gantterachen  Veifahren),  A.  KLiXGKRand  A.  Bujard. — Zeifach.  angeicChem., 
1891,  p.  513;  aba.  in  Zeitsch.  analyt.  Chem.,  31,  Heft  4,  pp.  468,  469, 
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Vadde  phoaphorique  aur  la  formation  de  la  chlorophylle),  O.  Lokw. — Jour.  Pharm.  et 
Chim.,  26  {1892),  aer.  5,  No.  5,  pp.  212,  213. 

Oxalate  of  lime  in  the  wood  of  trees  {Sur  Voxalate  de  chaux  dea  ^-corea  ^arbrea), 
G.  Kraus.— e/our.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  26  {1892),  aer.  5,  No.  6,  p.  280-282. 

On  respiration,  transpiration,  and  dry  weight  of  plants  grown  in  sunlight  and 
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{Sur  Vaaaimilation  comparee  dea  plantea  de  meme  eapcee,  developp^ea  au  aoliel  on  H  Vom- 

— L.  GicNKAU  DK  IjAMAMLiKRK.—CompL  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  9,  pp.  368-370. 
^n  the  structure  of  the  assimilating  tissue  of  stems  of  inland  plants  {8nr  Is 
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The  theoretical  and  practical  questions  in  manuring  {Die  theoretischen  und  prak- 
tischen  Aufgahen  der  DUngung),  L,iEBRCHEH.—FUhling*s  landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  19,  pp. 
705-710,  and  No.  20,  pp.  743-748. 

Meadow  plants  during  the  dry  summer  of  1892  {Les  prairies  dans  V4te  sec  de 
1892),  A.  CHATiN.—Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  11,  pp.  397-399. 

The  sand  vetch  (Vicia  vlllosa),  its  importance  as  the  earUest  plant  for  green 
fodder,  and  the  best  time  for  seeding  {Die  Sandwicke,  ihre  Bedeutung  ale  frUhste 
GrUnfutterpflanze  und  die  zweckm&ssigste  Saatzeit  derselben),  J.  KOhn. — Landw,  Woch" 
enbl.  ScMesvoig-Holstein,  1892,  No.  39,  pp.  342-346,  and  Braunschwg.  landw,  Ztg.,  1892, 
No.  38,  p.  160. 

Field  experimentation  in  Lorraine  {Das  Feldversuchswesen  in  Lothringen),  H. 
Gkrdolle.— iawrfw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  97-122. 

The  analysis  of  the  Cavendish  b€mana  (Musa  cavendishii)  in  relation  to  its 
value  as  a  food,  W.  M.  Douerty. — Australasian  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Science,  Hobart,  1892,  Section  B;  abs.  in  Chem.  News,  66  {1892),  pp.  187,  188. 

Mildewing  of  animal  and  vegetable  materials,  especially  tobacco  ( Ueber  das 
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Schimmein   tinHschei'  nnd  pflanzlicher  Stoffe,  hesondera  des   Tahak8)f  J.  Nessler. — 
Zeitsch,  Ian  die,  J'er.  Hessen,  189£j  pp.  25-27, 

The  manufacture  and  the  propertieB  of  llneeed  cake  and  linseed  meal  ( JJcbs^ 
die  Fabrikation  und  Beschaffenheit  des  Leinkuchens  bezw,  dee  Leinmeklee),  Haselhoff. — 
Landiv.  Vers.  Stat,  41,  Heft  1  and  g,  pp.  55-72, 

The  manufacture  and  adulterati'  n  of  linseed  cake  and  the  detection  of  the 
latter  (  Ueber  Fabrikaiion  Verunreinigungen  ran  Leinkuchen  und  deren  Nachwete),  F.  J. 
VAN  VKScn.—Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  41,  Heft  t  and  g,  pp,  78-98  {illuatraied). 

Cake  from  the  seed  of  false  flax  (Camelina  sativa)  {Leindotter  Kuchen),  F.  J.  van 
Pesch.— LawrfiP.  Vers,  Stat,,  41,  Heft  1  and  g,  pp.  94,  95, 

On  the  value  of  asparagin  as  a  food  nutrient  (  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  des  Asparagins 
als  Nahrungsstoff),  G.  Foiatis.— Zeitsch.  Biol.,g8,  pp.  488-449;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl., 
ISO,?,  II,  Xo.  Ig,  p.  537. 

Effect  of  asparagin  on  the  albuminoid  exchange  of  Camivora  (  Ueber  den  Einfluss 
des  Asparagins  auf  den  Umsatz  des  Eiiveisses  beim  Fleischfresser),  J.  Mautuner. — 
Zeitsch.  Bioh,  28,  pp.  500-517;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  Xo.  12,  p.  537. 

The  storage  of  fluorine  compounds  in  the  body  of  animals  accompanying 
the  feeding  of  sodium  fluoride  ( Ueber  die  Ablagerung  von  Fluorrerbindungen  im  Or- 
ganismus  nach  Fiitlcrung  ro/i  Fluomatrium,)  J.  Brandel  and  N.  Tappeixer. — Zeitsch, 
Biol.,  28,  pp.  519-539;  abs.  in  Chem,  CenU-albl.,  1892,  II,  Xo.  12,  pp.  5.37,  538. 

Recognition  of  yellow  coloring  matters  in  food  materials,  Chiappe.— Z'Oro«i, 
15,2)P-  156-159;  abs  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  Xo,  10,  p.  427, 

Remarks  on  feeding  experiments  in  general  and  the  results  of  some  recent 
experiments  {Einiges  iiber  FiitterungHversnche  im  Allgenieinen  vnd  Hber  neuere  FSt- 
terungserfolge),  Hvcno.—Fiihling's  landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  Xo.  20,  pp.  728-735, 

Slaughter  tests  and  the  qnality  of  meat  {Probeschlachtungen  und  FleischquaUiat), 
C.  Lehmann.— />««.  landw.  Presse,  1892,  Xo,  77,  pp.  801,802;  Xo,  79,  pp,  821-823;  Xo, 
81,  pp.  889, 840, 

Tuberculin  treatment  of  tuberculous  Guinea  pigs  ( Ueber  TuberkuUnbehandlung 
tuberkuloser  Meerschweinchen)^  S.  Kitasato. — Zeitsch.  Hyg.,  12,  pp.  820-827;  abs,  in 
Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  Xo.  15,  p.  662, 

Is  the  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  in  cattle  to  be  recommended  (1st  das 
Tnberkulin  zar  Feststellung  der  Tuberkulose  bei  den  Rindern  zu  veneenden)  t  Eggeung. — 
Mitt.  deut.  landw.  Ges.,  189,2,  Xo.  10,  p,  101. 

The  cause  of  the  color  of  milk,  C.  A.  Cameron-— Cfccro.  Xetos,  66  (1892),  p.  187, 

Volatile  fatty  acids  of  butter,  W.  Johnstone.— CA-cw.  Xews,  66  (1892),  pp,  188, 
189, 

Determination  of  lactic  acid  in  milk  (Zur  Milchsdurebestimmung). — Milch.  Ztg., 
1892,  Xo.  36,  pp,  609-611. 

Difference  in  the  nutritive  effect  of  raw  and  cooked  mlik  ( Ueber  den  Unterschied 
der  Xdhrwirkiing  roher  und  gekochter  Milch),  Wasileff. — Molk,  Ztg.,  1892,  Xo,  7;  abs* 
in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  Xo.  11,  p.  490, 

Determination  of  fat  in  milk  with  the  lactocrite  and  the  new  acid  mixture 
(  Ueber  die  Bestimmung  de^  Fettgehaltes  der  Milch  vermittelst  der  neuen  Laktokritsaure), 
J,  Neumann.— A/t7o/t.  Ztg.,  1892,  Xo.  37,  pp.  625-627, 

The  determination  of  fat  in  milk  by  the  Demichel  lactobutyrometer  (Ueber 
Milchfettbestimmnng  mit  dem  Laciobutgrometer  von  Demichel), — L.  Graffenberger. — 
Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  43-54. 

Note  on  the  Reichert  process  for  butter  and  other  fats,  J.  A.  Wilson. — Chem. 
Xews,  66  (1892),  pp.  199,  200. 

Older  and  more  recent  Danish  experiments  on  the  keeping  quality  of  milk 
and  its  improvement  by  pasteurization  (Aeltere  und  nettere  danisehe  Fersuche  fiber 
die  Hallbarkeit  der  Milch  und  deren  Vermehrung  durch  das  Pasteurisieren),  N.  J.  Fjoi:d 
and  II.  P.  husi^K.— Abs.  from  Danish  in  CenirOlbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  9,  pp.  621-6 J.'i. 

Effect  of  pasteurization  of  milk  on  its  curding  with  rennet  (Einfluss  des  Pas- 
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tettrisirens  anf  das  Lahen  der  Milch)y  voN  Freudenrbich.— /Scfctmar.  Milch,  Ztg.;  ahs, 
in  FuhUng'n  landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  gO,  p.  759. 

Bacteriological  iavestigations  of  Bome  fomiB  of  abnormal  milk  and  butter 
(BakteriologUche  Uniersuchungen  uher  dnige  Milch  vnd  Butierfehler),  C.  O.  Jensen. — 
Ahs,  from  Danish  in  Centralbl,  agr,  Chem,,  21,  Heft  9,  pp.  628-6S7, 

The  acetic  acid  test  for  butter,  F.  J-rj^.— Industrie  Laitih'e,  1892,  No.  26,  p.  205; 
abs,  in  Analyst,  1892,  pp,  194,  195. 

The  melting  point  and  composition  of  butter  produced  under  different 
methods  of  feeding  ( Ueber  Schmelzpunkt  und  chemische  Zusammensetzung  dtr  Butter 
bei  verschiedener  Emdhrungsweise  der  MilchkUh^),  A.  Mayer. — Landw,  Vers,  Stat,,  41, 
Heft  1  and  2,  pp,  15-36, 

The  calculation  of  the  value  of  milk  for  butter-making  {Die  Bercchnung  de$ 
Butierwertes  der  Milch),  R.  KKMVK.^Molk,  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  85,  pp,  426,  427. 

The  filtration  of  water  used  in  creameries  ( Ueber  Filtration  des  Molkereigebrauchs- 
wassers),— 'Milch  Ztg.,  1892,  No,  38,  pp.  641-643. 

Antiseptics  and  their  importance  in  dairying  (Die  Konservierungsmitiel  und  ikre 
Bedeutnng  in  MolkereibeiHeb),  R.  KrCger.— ifo^fc.  Ztg,,  1892,  No.  35,  pp.  425,  426; 
No.  36,  pp,  439, 440;  No.  37,  pp.  451,  452;  and  No.  38,  pp.  460-466. 

Koumiss  (Kumys),  R.  Kocii.--Molk,  Ztg,,  1892,  No,  38,  pj),  466,  467;  No.  39,  pp.  478, 
479. 

Experiment  with  a  method  for  recognizing  foreign  fats  in  butter  ( Versuch 
eines  Nachweises  fremder  Fette  in  der  Butter),  J.  Ekd6lyi. — Zeitsch.  analyt,  Chem,,  31, 
Heft  4,  pp,  407-410, 

Transmission  of  disease  by  artificial  butter,  Scala  aud  Alkssi. — Atti  R,  Acad, 
Med,  Roma,  1891;  abs,  in  Zeitsch.  Nahrungsmitteluntcrsuch  u,  Hyg,  6,  p.  24,  and  Chem. 
Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  15,  p.  658. 

The  behavior  of  cholera,  typhoid,  and  tuberculosis  germs  in  milk,  butter, 
skim  milk,  and  cheese  {Das  Verhalten  der  Krankheitserreger  der  Cholera,  das  Unter- 
Iribstyphus,  und  der  Tuberkulose  in  Milch,  Butter,  Molken,  und  Kdse),  L.  Heim. — 
Veroffentl,  Gesundheitsamte,  1892;  abs.  in  Milch.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  38,  p.  644,  and  in  Molk, 
Zig.,  1892,  No,  40,  p,  493, 

The  agricultural  relations  of  North  Africa,  especially  Algiers  {Die  landwirth^ 
sehafilichen  Verhdltnisse  in  Nordafrika,  besonders  in  Algier),  A.  L.  KrHgeu. — Fiihliug^s 
landw.  Ztg,,  1892,  No.  19,  pp.  712-716,  and  No.  20,  pp.  750-754. 

Biographical  sketch  of  Gustav  Kiihu  (with  picture),  F.  Nobdk. — Landw.  Vers, 
Slat.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  j>p.  1-10, 

Biographical  sketch  of  Max  Schrodt,  A.  Emherlikg.— Xandw.  Vers,  Stat,,  41, 
Heft  1  and  2,  pp,  11-14. 
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PuBDUB  University,  Indiana.— A  special  buUotin  on  commercial  fertilw 
issaed  August,  1892,  by  H.  A.  Huston,  State  chemist,  contains  notes  on  the  fertilizer 
trade  in  Indiana  during  1891,  discussions  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  vsdae 
of  fertilizers,  fertilizers  for  speciifl  crops,  classification  of  fertilizers,  and  adulteration 
of  fertilizers,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  241  samples  of  fertilizers  (largely  bone  and 
bone  mixtures). 

''  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  In- 
diana market  has  considerably  increased.  During  1891  there  were  143  on  the  market. 
This  increase  in  the  number  of  brands  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer  sold,  the  estimated  sales  for  1891  being  26,750 
tons  against  29,000  tons  for  1890,  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent." 

Louisiana  Stations. — F.  H.  Burnette  has  been  elected  horticulturist  of  the  State 
station.  H.  A.  Morgan,  B.  S.,  formerly  horticulturist  and  entomologist,  will  here- 
after devote  himself  exclusively  to  work  in  entomology.  H.  £.  L.  Horton  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  chemist  of  the  Sugar  Station.  £.  G.  Clark  has  been  appointed 
farm  manager  at  the  Sugar  Station  vice  W.  C.  Stnbbs,  Jr. 

Nebraska  Station. — H.  H.  Nicholson  has  resigned  the  directorship,  but  will 
continue  to  be  chemist  to  the  station.  C.  L.  Ingersoll  has  been  appointed  director 
and  agriculturist.    C.  Y.  Smith  has  been  appointed  clerk. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  STATiON.<-The  station  has  already  removed  to 
Durham,  but  the  college  will  remain  at  Hanover  until  next  fall. 

Ohio  Station. — Freda  Dotmers,  W.  H.  Baker,  and  W.  R.  Lazenby  are  no  longer 
members  of  the  station  staif. 

Veterinary  control  of  creamery  herds. — On  account  of  the  inci^asing  prev- 
alence of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  some  of  the  large  cooperative  creameries  of  Grermany 
have  decided  to  require  all  the  cows  of  their  patrons  to  be  placed  under  veterinary 
control.  The  herd  of  each  patron  is  to  be  thoroughly  examined  four  times  a  year, 
and  when  a  new  cow  is  purchased  it  is  to  be  examined  without  delay  and  before  the 
milk  is  used.  The  patrons  are  required  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  inspecting 
veterinarian  and  to  at  once  dispose  of  any  animal  pronounced  tuberculous. 

Prize  for  milk  testing.— In  February,  1891,  the  German  Dairy  Association,  in 
cooperation  with  several  other  dairy  and  agricultural  associations,  offered  a  prize  of 
3,000  marks  ($750)  for  the  best  simple  milk  test.  The  judges  appointed  were  Prof. 
Fleischmann  of  the  Konigsberg  Station,  Dr.  Schrodt  of  the  Kiel  Station,  and  Benno 
Martiny  of  Berlin.  By  the  following  October,  the  date  fixed  for  the  beginning  of 
the  testing,  eighteen  milk  tests  were  entered.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  discarded 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  test,  leaving  only  five  competing 
methods.  The  report  of  the  judges  has  recently  been  made  public.  None  of  the  de- 
vices enabled  the  fat  content  of  milk  to  be  determined  as  accurately  without  a  bal- 
ance as  by  gravimetric  methods,  and  none  were  sufficiently  simple  for  practical  use. 
Three,  however,  were  deemed  worthy  of  mention.  Of  these  the  lactocrite  with  the 
new  acid  mixture  stood  first  and  the  other  two  are  not  described.  The  Association 
has  awarded  300  marks  to  the  first  and  200  marks  to  each  of  the  others,  and  proposes 
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to  repeat  the  offer  of  a  prize  at  an  early  date,  allowing  more  time  than  bolbre  for  the 
working  out  of  methods. 

In  the  above  trial  the  Bahcock  t^st  proved  wnsatisfactorj-,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  apparatus  fornished  with  it.  The  centrifuge  was  not  built  solidly  enough  to 
allow  its  being  run  at  the  prescribed  rate  of  speed  with  regularity,  and  the  tubes 
were  not  accurately  graduated  and  often  broke  during  wliirling.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  method  might  prove  more  satisfactory  with  improved  apparatus.  Recently 
a  German  firm  placed  upon  the  market  improved  apparatus  for  making  the  test,  cost- 
ing $15.    The  test  with  this  apparatus  is  being  subjected  to  rigid  trial. 

Milk  cake. — ^In  Volume  iii,  p.  581,  of  the  Record,  reference  was  made  to  a  re- 
cently devised  mode  of  utilizing  centrifugal  skim  milk  by  precipitating  the  casein 
from  it,  mixing  the  dried  casein  with  some  concentrated  feeding  stuff,  and  pressing 
into  cakes  for  feeding  stock.  The  feeding  stuff  used  for  mixing  with  the  casein  is 
varied  so  as  to  produce  a  more  and  a  less  nitrogenous  cake  for  different  purposes. 
The  Nordisk  Mejen-Tidning  gives  the  composition  of  a  milk  cake  intended  for  feeding 
young  calves  as  follows :  Water  8.85  per  cent,  protein  24,  fat  13.48,  carbohydrates 
48.17,  and  ash  5.50. 

In  feeding  the  cake  is  stirred  up  with  water  or  with  water  and  skim  milk.  Com- 
pared with  whole  milk  the  cake  contains  six  times  the  amount  of  protein  and  about 
four  times  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  former.  The  cake  is  said  to  cost  about  one  third 
less  than  its  equivalent  of  whole  milk.  Artificial  digestion  trials  indicated  that  the 
protein  was  highly  digestible.  Feeding  trials  with  yonng  calves  resulted  satisfac- 
torily. In  these  trials  1  kg.  of  the  cake  was  mixed  with  \\  kg.  of  skim  milk  and  4 
liters  of  water.  Calves  between  24  and  41  days  old  ate  the  mixture  readily  and  in 
large  quantities,  showed  no  ill  effects  from  it,  and  made  good  gains. 

Association  for  Agricultural  Experimentation.-— Through  the  efforts  of 
Prof.  W.  Kirchner,  of  the  agricultural  institute  at  Leipsio,  an  association  for  agri- 
cultural experimentation  has  been  formed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  Already  the 
Association  has  about  100  members.  It  is  proposed  in  1892  and  1893  to  carry  on  a 
number  of  co5perative  fertilizer  experiments,  together  with  feeding  experiments 
with  different  breeds  of  cattle  to  compare  the  effect  of  various  rations  on  the  in- 
crease in  live  weight  of  the  animals,  the  dressed  weight,  and  the  quality  and  cost  of 
the  moat  produced. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1892. 


Division  of  Entomology: 

liiHcct  Life,  vol.  V,  No.  1,  September,  1892. 
Division  of  IIotany: 

Contributions  from  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarinni,  vol.  i,  No.  5,  Sox>t ember  20^  1892. 
Division  of  Statistics: 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  Crops,  September,  1892, 
Weather  Buheait: 

Monthly  Weather  Review,  Juno,  1892. 
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UST  OF  STATION  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  BYTHE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

SEPTEMBER,  1802. 


Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Fonrth  Animal  Report,  1891. 

Bulletin  No.  20,  August,  1892.— The  Best  Milk  Tester  for  the  Practical  Use  of  the 
Farmer  and  Dairyman ;  The  Influence  of  Food  upon  the  Pure  Fat  Present  in 
Milk. 
The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  113,  September,  1892. — Notice  as  to  Bulletins  and  Annual  Reports  f 
Fertilizers. 
Georgia  Experiment  Station: 

Circular  No.  2.— Crop  Report  for  June,  1892. 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  August,  1892. — Experiments  with  sheep;  Feeding  Colts;  Sweet 
v$.  Sour-Cream  Butter;  Diseases  of  Plants  Common  to  Iowa  Cereals;  Reports 
on  Injurious  Insects;  The  Apple  Trees  and  Apple  Crop  on  the  College  Farm;. 
A  Separating  Experiment;  Experimental  Creamery. 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
First  Annual  Report,  1891. 

Bulletin  No.  33,  August,  1892.— Experiments  with  Wheat. 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  42,  September,  1892.— Experiments  with  Wheat  and  Oats. 
Maine  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Annual  Report,  1891,  part  v. 
Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  43,  August,  1892. — Weather  Observations;  Winter  Feeding  Experi- 
ments with  Lambs;  Miscellaneous  Analyses  of  Mat«riRl8  Used  for  Manurial 
Purposes;  Analyses  of  Licensed  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collegb: 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  44,  August,  1892. 
Experiment  Station  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College: 

Bulletin  No.  87,  September,  1892. — Smnt  in  Oats  and  Wheat,  Jensen  or  Hot 
Water  Treatment. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Nebraska: 

Bulletin  No.  24,  September  15,  1892. — Notes  on   Certain  Caterpillars  Attacking 
Sugar  Beets. 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  42,  September,  1892. — Second  Report  upon  Electro- Horticulture. 
Bulletin  No.  43,  September,  1892.— Some  Troubles  of  Winter  Tomatoes. 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  42,  August,  1892.— Field  Experiments  with  Wheat. 
Bulletin  No.  43,  September,  1892. — Greenhouses  and  Groenhonso  Work;  Toma- 
toes and  Lettuce  as  Greenhouse  Crops;  The  Food  of  the  Robin. 
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Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  3,  June,  1892. — Insects  and  Insecticides. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  20,  July,  1892.— Tests  of  Dairy  Apparatus. 
Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  August,  1892.— Fertilizers. 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  vol.  v,  No.  3,  July,  1892. — A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Econ- 
omies of  Milk  Production. 
Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

First  Annual  Report,  1891. 
West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  25,  August,  1892. — Plat  Experiments  with  Commercial  Fertilizers  on 
Wheat. 
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Vol.  IV.  NovEMBEE,  1892.  No.  4. 


An  interesting  experiment  with  Koch's  tubercnlin  as  a  means  of 
determining  whether  cattle  are  affected  with  tuberculosis,  is  reported 
in  Bulletin  !N^o.  21  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  an  abstract  of  which 
may  be  found  on  page  359.  More  than  fifty  animals  were  included  in 
the  test,  in  only  two  of  which  the  characteristic  rise  of  temperature  was 
produced  by  the  iiyection  of  the  tuberculin.  One  of  these  was  pro- 
nounced healthy  by  a  skilled  veterinarian  who  made  an  independent 
physical  examination  of  the  herd.  At  the  same  time  his  diagnosis 
pointed  out  three  animals  as  probably  tuberculous  which  were  not 
brought  under  suspicion  by  the  Koch  test.  A  post-mortem  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  tuberculin  had  been  a  sure  means  of  diagnosis, 
while  the  physical  examination  had  been  at  fault  in  indicating  that 
animals  were  tuberculous  which  were  really  suffering  from  nonconta- 
gious lesions  of  the  lungs.  The  present  status  of  this  question  in 
Europe  is  thus  summed  up  in  an  editorial  in  the  Berliner  Thierdrztliche 
Wochenschrift  of  June  16,  1892,  as  translated  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  above  referred  to: 

We  shaU  now  stop  pablishing  reports  on  tuberculin  in  the  Berlin  Veterinary  Weekly 
nnlessthey  contain  some  new  facts  or  views.  Since  the  publication  of  the  reports 
of  the  extensive  experiments  of  the  Royal  Health  Office  we  may  regard  the  question 
of  the  value  of  tuberculin  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle  as  settled. 

The  proof  which  has  been  presented  to  our  readers  is  more  than  sufficient.  The 
results  are  absolute  and  gratifying,  and  show  that  tuberculin  is  a  reliable  agent  for 
determining  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

Koch's  discovery  has  been  of  extraordinary  value  to  veterinary  science,  and  the 
few  cases  in  which  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  tuberculin  were  not  satis- 
factory do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  discovery.  The  exceptions  are  of  still 
less  importance  since  they  comprise  only  cases  in  which  animals  reacted  without 
being  tuberculous.  But  since  these  animals  invariably  suffered  from  other  serious 
diseases,  the  owners  did  not  experience  loss  from  the  slaughter  in  consequence  of  the 
reaction.  On  the  contrary,  when  animals  do  not  react  after  the  injection  of  tuber- 
culin it  can  be  said  with  almost  absolute  certaiuty  that  they  are  free  from  tubercu- 
losis, since  not  a  single  case  has  been  unquestionably  established  in  which  animals 
containing  tubercles  have  not  reacted. 
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Wlieu  we  consider  the  insidious  and  dangerous  character  of  tuber- 
culosis as  a  disease  which  may  not  only  be  transmitted  from  animal  to 
animal  but  from  animals  to  men,  the  practical  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  scientific  means  of  diagnosis  appears  to  be  very  great. 
CeHainly  it  should  b#resorted  to  whenever  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  tuberculosis  exists  in  any  herd.  In  the  case  of  cows  kept  for 
supplying  milk  for  family  use  it  may  even  be  found  desirable  to  make 
periodical  tests  for  tuberculosis.  There  is  an  increasing  amount  of 
evidence  that  a  considerable  share  of  the  mortality  among  infants  is 
due  to  some  form  of  this  dread  disease.  How  much  of  this  is  derived 
from  infected  milk  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  seems  to  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  frequently  contains  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  even  when  the  udder  is  healthy.  This  matter 
is  worthy  of  careful  investigation  by  boards  of  health  and  departments 
of  milk  inspection.  Koch's  tuberculin  has  proved  a  failure  as  a  direct 
agent  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  but  it  apparently  has  a  great  future 
as  one  of  those  preventive  remedies  the  widespreawi  use  of  which  will 
after  a  time  greatly  reduce,  if  not  entirely  banish,  the  ravages  of  con- 
tagious diseases. 


In  the  pursuit  of  purely  practical  results  which  may  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  farming  constituency,  opportunities  for  collecting  data  of 
scientific  interest  are  often  overlooked  by  station  workers.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  feeding  experiments  with  dairy 
cows.  A  large  proportion  of  these  experiments  are  made  with  the 
prime  object  of  comparing  the  effect  of  different  feeding  stuffs  or  of 
different  rations  on  the  cost  of  milk  production.  The  method  com- 
monly followed  in  such  cases  is  to  record  the  amount  of  food  eaten  and 
of  milk  produced  in  each  period  ^  calculate  the  gross  and  perhaps  the 
net  cost  of  the  food  per  quart  or  per  pound  of  milk  produced;  notice  the 
changes  in  live  weight  of  the  cows;  and  ascertain  the  composition  of 
the  milk  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks.  Such  experiments  may 
serve  to  show  for  a  given  set  of  conditions  the  cost  of  milk  with  differ- 
*ent  feeding  stuffs.  They  may  also  indicate,  though  less  accurately,  the 
cost  of  food  per  pound  of  butter  fat.  But  regarding  the  actual  compo- 
sition of  the  milk  and  the  absolute  yield  of  milk  ingredients  in  differ- 
ent periods,  such  experiments  teach  little  if  anything.  The  variation 
in  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  a  single  cow  from  day  to  day  has 
often  been  shown  to  be  great,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  in  order  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  milk  for  any  period  the  analyses  must 
be  frequent.  The  introduction  of  reliable  rapid  methods  for  testing 
milk  has  made  it  practicable  to  include  in  such  experiments  a  study  of 
the  composition  of  the  milk  of  the  individual  cows  on  trial.  By  means 
of  composite  samples  and  a  rapid  milk  test  the  milk  of  each  cow  might 
be  tested  for  fat  morning  and  night  daily.  From  these  resalts  and  the 
specific  gravity  the  percentage  of  solids  could  be  calculated  by~~reliable 
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formulas.  Without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  interest  ot  the  ex- 
periment from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  without  any  very  consid- 
erable extra  work  or  expense,  data  could  thus  be  secured  which  would 
often  be  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point. In  the  aggregate  such  data  might  go  a  long  way  toward  clear- 
ing up  the  much-disputed  question  of  the  effect  of  food  on  the  yield  and 
composition  of  milk. 


According  to  a  recent  account  of  the  experiment  station  movement 
in  Portugal  published  in  Die  LandwirUcliaftliche  Versuchs-Statiorienj 
that  country  contains  at  present  three  stations.  Of  the  twelve  stations 
planned  only  five  were  established,  and  two  of  these  have  recently  been 
abandoned.  The  remaining  three  are  located  at  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and 
Evora.  The  director  of  the  first  is  Eamiro  Larcher-Marcal;  of  the  sec- 
ond, Guilh.  Adv.  de  Silveira;  and  of  the  third,  Antonio  Gomes  Eamalho. 
Each  station  has  a  director  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  with  an  assistant. 


Eoumania  has  one  experiment  station  {Statiunea  agronomica),  which 
was  established  at  Bucharest  in  1887,  under  the  directorship  of  Cor- 
nelius Roman.  The  station  is  about  to  be  reorganized,  with  an  increased 
appropriation.  The  first  annual  report  will  soon  be  translated  into  the 
German  language. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

L.  Paparelli. 

Agricnltoral  edacation  in  Italy  is  at  present  mainly  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  but  partly  under  that  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  distributed  in  the  following  schools 
and  courses:  (1)  Hig]i  schools  of  agriculture;  (2)  special  agricultural 
schools,  and  sections  of  agriculture  and  survey  in  technical  institutes; 
(3)  practical  schools  of  agriculture;  (4)  courses  of  rural  economy  and 
agriculture  in  universities;  (5)  special  short  courses  given  at  experi- 
ment stations;  (6)  itinerant  chairs  of  agriculture  and  of  viticulture; 
(7)  courses  of  agriculture  in  normal  and  technical  schools;  (8)  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  elementary  schools;  (9)  private  schools  of  agricul- 
ture.  Besides  these  regular  schools  an^  courses  instruction  on  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  is  given  every  year  in  different  districts  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Boyal  high  schools  of  agrictdture. — There  are  at  present  in  the  King- 
dom three  high  schools  of  agriculture,  at  Milan,  Pisa,  and  Portici. 
The  school  at  Pisa  is  connected  with  the  Eoyal  University  and  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  while  those  at  Milan 
and  Portici  are  autonomous  and  depend  upon  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  school  at  Milan  was  established  in  1870  and  that  at  Portici  in 
1872.  They  are  organized  in  the  same  manner,  though  with  some  modi- 
fications in  the  courses  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  different 
climatic  conditions  and  by  other  causes.  Their  objects  are  to  give 
young  men  who  have  completed  their  studies  in  a  lyceum  or  in  a  tech- 
nical institute  a  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
rural  industries,  corresponding  to  the  actual  status  of  science;  to  pro- 
vide special  instruction  for  those  desiring  to  become  professors  in  the 
agricultural  branches;  and  to  promote  the  progress  of  agriculture  by 
means  of  experimental  investigations. 

The  average  number  of  students  in  each  school  is  about  fifty.  The 
regular  course  of  study  lasts  three  years.  The  graduates  of  high  stand- 
ing who  intend  to  become  professors  are  admitted  to  the  course  of 
"Magistero,"  whicli  lasts  two  years.  At  Portici  the  triennial  course  is 
arranged  as  follows : 

First  year:  General  agriculture,  sericulture,  apiculture,  animal  anatr 
omy  and  physiology,  inorganic  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  agn- 
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cultural  physics,  meteorology,  morphological  and  systematic  botany, 
agricoltaral  geology,  mineralogy,  and  drawing. 

Second  year:  Special  agricaltore,  zootechnics,  surveying,  industrial 
drawing,  organic  chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry,  analytical  chem- 
istry, physiological  botany,  vegetable  microscopy,  agricultural  ento- 
mology, rural  laws,  political  economy,  and  statistics. 

Third  year:  Bural  economy,  bookkeeping,  rural  estimation,  arbori- 
culture, horticulture,  viticulture,  olive  culture,  forestry,  practical 
zootechnics,  diseases  of  animals,  surveying,  hydraulics,  drainage,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  chemico-rural  technology,  vegetable  pathology, 
rural  mechanics,  construction,  industrial  drawing,  wine-making,  oil- 
making,  and  dairying. 

The  income  of  these  schools  amounts  to  about  $24,000  each  per  an- 
num, of  which  three  fifths  are  given  by  the  Government  and  two  fifths 
by  the  Province  and  the  city.  Each  regular  student  pays  $28  yearly, 
viz,  $20  for  the  lectures  and  $8  for  the  use  of  the  laboratories.  The 
graduating  fees  amount  to  $20  per  student.  Special  students  pay  $4 
for  each  course  taken  and  $3  for  each  certificate  of  studies.  Upon  ex- 
amination two  scholarships  are  given  every  year  for  the  benefit  of 
students  either  in  the  triennial  regular  course  or  in  the  "Magistero^' 
course.  Besides  these  the  graduates  are  given  full  fellowships  for  some 
special  branches  to  be  studied  in  schools  of  the  State  or  in  those  of  for- 
eign countries. 

The  school  at  Pisa,  which  has  been  established  much  longer,  differs 
fipom  the  two  above  mentioned  by  ha^png  a  course  of  study  lasting  four 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  graduates  may  also  have  the 
"Diploma  of  Magistero,"  for  which  they  must  matriculate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  senior  or  last  year  in  order  to  follow  some  special  courses 
required  to  complete  their  agricultural  instruction  and  to  fit  them  to 
become  professors. 

These  three  schools  are  well  equipped  with  scientific  and  technical 
laboratories,  museums,  experimental  fields,  meteorological  observatories, 
libraries,  etc.  Most  of  the  graduates  become  professors  in  other  schools 
and  ofiBlcers  in  experiment  stations,  or  occupy  other  Government  posi- 
tions; there  are  only  a  few  who  devote  themselves  to  farming.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  regulation 
that  all  graduating  students  of  the  schools  of  Milan  and  Portici  shall 
spend  one  additional  year  in  practice  on  the  farm  of  the  new  school  of 
viticulture  at  Perugia  before  getting  their  diplomas.  The  school  at 
Perugia  owns  more  than  5,900  acres  of  land,  divided  into  five  farms, 
representing  all  cultures  and  industries,  and  doubtless  will  be  a  splen- 
did field  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  students.  The  results  of 
experiments  and  investigations  carried  on  by  the  personnel  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  published  in  the  Annals  of  each  school,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  in  the  official  publications  of  the 
Miiiifltiy  of  Agriculture^  and  in  other  scientific  reviews. 
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Special  agricultural  schools. — ^These  schools  have  been  established 
with  the  purpose  of  educating  experts  for  some  of  the  most  important 
cultures  and  industries,  ^t  present  there  are  the  following  special 
schools:  Royal  Institute  of  Forestry  at  Vallombrosa,  Tuscany;  Royal 
Schools  of  Viticulture  and  Oenology  at  Conegliano,  Alba,  AveDino, 
Perugia,  Catania  (Sicily),  and  Oagliari  (Sardinia);  Royal  School  of 
Zootechuics  and  Dairying  at  Reggio  d'Emilia;  Royal  Zootechnical  In- 
stitute at  Palermo,  Sicily;  Royal  School  of  Pomology  and  Horticulture 
at  Florence,  Tuscany;  Royal  School  of  Olive  Culture  and  Oil-Makiog 
at  Bari,  Puglie. 

Institute  of  Forestry  at  Vallombrosa. — As  early  as  1869  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  established  a  school  of  forestry  in  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
Vallombrosa.  This  place  was  very  suitable  for  such  an  institution  on 
account  of  the  amenity  of  its  climate,  its  healthy  location,  its  nearness 
to  large  and  beautiful  forests,  and  also  because  of  the  large  abbey  build- 
ing. This  school  is  about  23  miles  distant  from  Florence.  The  build- 
ing stands  about  3,117  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  mountains  be- 
hind it  reach  4,698  feet  in  height.  The  forests  annexed  to  the  school 
cover  about  3,632  acres,  and  include  magnificent  representatives  of 
forests  of  chestnuts,  beeches,  and  conifers. 

The  course  of  study  lasts  four  years.  The  scholastic  year  extends 
from  March  to  !N"ovember.  The  students  are  divided  into  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  To  the  first  category  belong  those  who  enter  the 
Government  service,  to  the  second  category  those  who  attend  the 
school  with  the  sole  object  of  learning  forestry. 

The  number  of  students  that  can  be  admitted  each  year  is  determined 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  exceed  forty  in  the  four  years'  course.  Admission  is  obtained 
by  competitive  examinations  in  the  following  branches:  Italian  and 
French,  geography,  natural  history,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry. However,  a  certain  number  of  students  who  are  graduates  {li- 
centiates)  of  a  lyceum  or  of  the  agricultural  and  physico-mathematieal 
sections  of  a  technical  institute,  maybe  admitted  without  examination. 
The  students  board  and  lodge  in  the  institute,  to  which  they  pay  $120 
per  annum.  They  wear  the  oflOicial  uniform  of  the  institute,  which 
resembles  that  of  the  Government  forest  officers. 

The  best  student  of  the  graduating  class  may  be  sent  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  to  study  for  some  time  in  foreign  countries.  All  the  ordi- 
nary graduate  students  enter  the  State  service  with  the  title  of  Vice 
Inspector  of  Forests.  All  students  that  pass  satisfactory  examinations 
at  the  end  of  the  course  are  granted  the  diploma  of  Forestry  Expert 
{Perito  Forestale). 

Every  year  the  students,  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  designated 
by  the  Ministry,  are  allowed  to  make  a  scientific  and  practical  excursion 
in  the  forests  either  of  the  state  or  of  private  individuals.  Practical 
work  is  required  in  the  forests  of  Vallombrosa,  in  the  nurseries,  and  in 
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the  laboratories  and  cabinets  of  physics^  chemistry,  natural  history, 
dendrology,  etc.  A  well-equipped  library  is  at  the  disposal  of  fche  pro- 
fessors and  students. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  Institute  of  Vallombrosa  are  as  follows : 

First  year:  Italian  literature,  French  language,  inorganic  and  an- 
alytical chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  physics  (with  laboratory  work), 
morphology  and  classification  of  plants,  advanced  algebra,  geometry, 
and  drawing. 

Second  year:  Italian  literature,  French  language,  zoology,  organic 
chemistry  applied  to  forestry,  systematic  botany,  forest  economy  and 
technology,  German  language,  drawing,  trigonometry,  and  analytical 
geometry. 

Third  year:  Survejring,  forestry  mathematics,  forestry  (plan,  man- 
agement, protection,  etc.),  German  language,  mechanics,  vegetable 
pathology  and  phjrsiology,  and  general  and  special  agriculture. 

Fourth  year:  Estimation  of  forests  (with  practice  of  surveying),  for- 
estry (forest  regulations,  practical  application),  forest  laws,  civil,  road, 
and  hydraulic  architecture  applied  to  forestry,  botanical  geography, 
German  language,  and  drawing.  * 

For  the  year  1891-'92  the  income  of  the  institute  was  $10,020;  this 
sum  also  covered  the  other  outside  expenses  for  the  dissemination  of 
forest  instruction. 

Royal  schools  of  viticulture  and  cenology. — The  object  of  these  schools 
is  to  train  technical  directors  for  important  vineyards  and  wineries, 
managers  for  vineyards,  and  cellar  masters.  Two  independent  courses 
are  offered,  one  of  four  and  the  other  of  two  or  three  years.  The  sub- 
jects embraced  in  the  four  years'  course  are  Italian  literature,  French, 
German,  or  English,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  mechan- 
ics, surveying,  drawing,  bookkeeping,  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology, 
botany,chemistry, vegetable  pathology,  agriculture,viticulture,  OBnology, 
chemical  technology  of  wines  and  secondary  products,  laws  regarding 
the  wine  industry,  and  commerce.  From  two  to  six  hours  per  day  are 
occupied  in  practical  work  in  the  cabinets,  laboratories,  vineyards, 
cellars,  and  distillery.  Besides  the  work  of  instruction,  these  schools 
carry  on  investigations  regarding  the  culture  and  diseases  of  grapes 
and  other  cultivated  plants,  the  preparation  and  conservation  of  wines, 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  related  industries. 

Royal  School  of  Zootechnics  and  Dairying  at  Reggio  WEmilia. — This 
school  was  established  in  1879  with  the  object  of  preparing  experts  for 
raising  animals  and  for  dairying.  The  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
stniction  is  given  in  a  biennial  course,  though  graduate  students  of 
good  standing  may  have  a  third  year  of  advanced  study.  Besides  the 
instruction,  the  school  carries  on  investigations  and  experiments  con- 
cerning zootechnics  and  dairying.  The  subjects  taught  are  Italian 
language,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  mineralogy, 
geology,  botany,  physics,  general  and  applied  chemistry,  dairying,  ani- 
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mal  anatomy,  physiology,  zoogony,  hygiene,  zoology,  zootechnlcs,  and 
penmanship.  The  practical  work  is  obligatory,  and  varies  from  five  to 
eight  hours  daily. 

Thestudentsof  the  advanced  coarse  attend  special  lectures  onzootech- 
nics,  dairying,  applied  chemistry,  etc.,  and  take  part  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  dairy,  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  the  stables.  For  their 
work  they  receive  a  certain  sura,  which  is  subtracted  from  that  required 
for  their  living  at  the  school. 

Royal  Zootechnical  Institute  at  Palermo, — ^This  institution,  established 
in  1884,  has  for  its  objects  (1)  to  disseminate  in  the  Island  of  Sicily 
selected  breeds  of  the  races  of  domestic  apimals  best  adapts  to  local 
conditions;  (2)  to  favor  the  raising  of  imported  animals  and  to  experi- 
ment in  crossing  with  native  races,  supplying  the  breeding  animals  to 
the  farmers;  (3)  to  promote  the  improvement  of  native  races  by  selec- 
tion; (4)  to  serve  as  a  breeding  station;  (5)  to  promote  the  culture, 
harvesting,  and  curing  of  forage  plants  with  reference  to  maintaining 
an  adequate  food  supply  for  domestic  animals  during  times  of  drouth; 
(6)  to  promote  the  increase  of  domestic  animals  in  the  island,  and  to 
disseminate,  by  means  of  publications,  by  lectures,  and  even  by  the  ad- 
mission of  students  to  the  institute,  the  proper  practice  of  zootechnlcs 
and  prairie  culture.  The  scientific  personnel  of  the  institute  includes  a 
director  and  a  veterinary  surgeon.  The  annual  expense  of  the  insti- 
tute amounts  to  about  $1,400. 

Boyal  School  of  Pomology  and  Horticulture  at  Florence, — ^This  school, 
which  was  established  in  1882,  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  experts 
in  pomology  and  horticulture.  The  instruction  is  given  in  three  years 
and  is  mostly  practical.  The  branches  taught  are  the  following :  Ital- 
ian, French,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  physics, 
chemistry,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, landscape  gardening,  floriculture,  surveying,  drawing,  and  pen- 
manship. 

Boyal  School  of  Olive  Culture  and  Oil-Malcing  at  Bari, — This  school 
was  established  in  1881,  to  give  special  instruction  to  persons  intend- 
ing to  become  olive  culturists  and  oil  makers.  The  students  work  from 
five  to  eight  hours  daily  on  the  farm  and  in  the  olive  orchard  and  oil 
mill.  This  practical  work  is  accompanied  by  lectures  on  the  elements 
of  the  following  branches  during  a  three-years' course:  Italian  language, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  drawing,  penmanship, 
general  and  special  agriculture,  zootechnlcs,  rural  economy,  natural 
history,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  olive  culture,  oil-making, 
rural  industries,  and  surveying. 

Sections  of  agriculture  and  surveying  in  the  royal  technical  institutes, — 
These  institutes  or  colleges  were  established  in  1859,  and  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  sections  that 
maybe  in  each  college  are  the  following:  (1)  Physico-mathematical, 
(2)  agricultural,  (3)  surveying,  (4)  commercial,  (5)  industrial.    Their 
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object  is  to  prepare  experts  in  the  different  lines.  There  are  at  present 
in  Italy  sixty  technical  institutes,  distributed  in  the  different  provinces 
of  the  State. 

Raydlprtictieal  schooU  of  agriculture. — ^The  systematic  establishment 
of  these  schools  was  begun  in  1880,  with  the  understanding  that  grad- 
ually each  province  should  be  provided  with  one  or  even  two  or  three 
of  these  schools.  At  present  there  are  in  Italy  twenty-four  practical 
schools  of  agriculture.  Their  object  is  the  dissemination  of  an  ele- 
mentary theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  related 
industries.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  three  years, 
but  if  necessary  a  fourth  year  may  be  added,  with  a  special  program. 
The  program  of  studies  is  the  same  for  all  practical  schools,  though 
there  may  be  some  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  local  needs  of 
the  schools.  The  branches  taught  in  the  triennial  course  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Italian  language,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  botany, 
physics,  drawing,  general  bookkeeping,  agriculture,  chemistry,  zoology, 
zootechnics,  and  surveying.  Practical  work  is  obligatory  for  six  to 
seven  hours  daily.  The  students  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  those  of 
special  schools  of  agricidture,  also  receive  instruction  in  military  drill 
once  a  week.  All  who  have  received  an  elementary  education  can  be 
admitted  to  these  schools.  Students  lodge  and  board  in  the  school,  to 
which  they  pay  about  $70  yearly.  Each  school  is  well  provided  with 
laboratories,  machines,  and  farms  for  the  technical  instruction  of  the 
students. 

Courses  of  rural  economy  and  agriculture  in  universities  or  high  insti- 
tutes,— ^A  chair  of  rural  economy  and  estimation  is  maintained  in  the 
royal  schools  of  applied  engineering,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  connected  with  universities.  These  schools  are  located  at  Turin, 
Bome,  Naples,  Padua,  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Palermo.  Courses  in  agri- 
culture and  rural  economy  and  estimation  are  given  in  the  Boyal  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Milan  and  at  the  University  of  Perugia.  These 
schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

Special  short  courses  at  experiment  stations. — Courses  in  silk  culture, 
one  for  men  and  another  for  women,  are  given  every  year  at  the  Boyal 
Station  of  Sericulture  in  Padua.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  order 
to  favor  the  provinces  where  sericulture  has  or  may  have  a  special  im- 
portance, grants  yearly  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  to  such  prov- 
inces. Those  who  complete  the  theoretical  and  practical  course  of 
the  station  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  given  the  title  of 
Director  of  Observatory  of  Sericulture. 

Special  courses  of  sericulture  and  apiculture  are  also  given  in  the 
high  schools  of  agriculture  at  Milan  and  Portici.  In  the  latter  has 
been  established  an  apiary,  intended  principally  for  instruction. 

A  special  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  dairying  is  given  every 
year  in  the  Royal  Station  of  Dairying  at  Lodi.  The  course  lasts  three 
months,  from  September  1  to  November  30.    Those  who  complete  the 
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course  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  both  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  dairying  are  given  the  title  of  Director  of  Dairy  Observa- 
tories. For  this  coarse  also  the  Ministry  of  Agricultore  puts  at  the 
disposition  of  the  provinces  a  certain  number  of  scholarships.  Practi- 
cal instruction  in  dairying  is  given  yearly  also  in  the  dairy  observ- 
atories aifd  in  several  of  the  practical  schools  of  agriculture. 

Itinerant  chairs  of  agriculture,  viticulturej  and  cenology. — ^This  kind 
of  instruction  was  started  in  1887,  but  has  only  developed  recently, 
especially  in  the  lines  of  viticulture  and  oenology.  At  present  there 
is  an  itinerant  chair  of  agriculture  in  the  region  of  Polesine,  with  head- 
quarters at  Bovigo,  and  there  are  five  itinerant  chairs  of  viticulture 
and  OBnology  at  Gkkttinara  (Province  of  Ifovara),  Solmona  (Aquila), 
Marino  (Rome),  Rionero  in  Volture  (Potenza),  and  Nicastro  (Catanzaro). 
The  task  of  each  chair  is  the  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  the 
localities,  to  know  what  is  done  and  why  it  is  done,  in  agriculture,  in 
viticulture,  and  in  oenology,  and  hence  inculcate  by  any  possible  means 
(by  lectures,  by  practical  experiments  in  the  fields,  in  vineyards,  and  in 
cellars,  by  analyses  of  the  products,  etc.)  what  should  be  done  and 
what  could  be  done  better.  It  is  the  advice  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture that  at  the  end  of  five  years  at  most  the  location  of  the  chair 
should  change.  Great  practical  benefits  are  derived  from  such  instruc- 
tion, and  many  other  provinces  are  asking  the  Ministry  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  chairs. 

Courses  of  a>griculture  in  normal  and  technical  schools. — ^By  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  of  Public  Instruction, 
since  1866  agricultural  instruction  has  been  introduced  in  normal 
schools,  but  it  was  rendered  obligatory  in  1880.  Most  of  the  schools 
have  an  agricultural  garden.  The  expenses  of  instruction  are  divided 
equally  between  the  two  Ministries.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  also 
gives  subsidies  firom  time  to  time. 

The  number  of  normal  schools  for  men  which  have  the  regular  income 
from  the  Ministries  is  twenty.  In  normal  schools  for  women  agricul- 
tural instruction  was  started  in  1879-'80  in  the  school  of  Udine.  This 
school  has  a  special  agricultural  section,  with  a  biennial  course.  Most 
of  the  women  who  at  present  teach  agriculture  in  other  normal  schools 
come  from  that  section.  Ten  other  normal  schools  for  women  have 
agricultural  instruction.  The  students  are  taught  the  fundamental 
principles  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  fruit  culture,  and  floriculture; 
also  sericulture,  apiculture,  aviculture,  etc.,  and  the  preparation  and 
and  conservation  of  alimentary  products. 

In  the  Queen  Margherita's  College  at  Anagni  (Some)  there  is  a 
special  lady  teacher  for  agriculture.  The  school  has  also  an  agricul- 
tural garden,  where  the  students  can  do  practical  work.  This  instruc- 
tion was  organized  in  1890.  The  expenses  are  borne  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture, 
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In  the  technical  schools  of  Citta  di  Castello,  Pano,  and  Eimini  an 
additional  fourth-year  course  has  been  established  for  instruction  in 
theoretical  and  practical  agriculture. 

Agricultural  instru^ction  in  elementary  schoolSj  a^icultural  coloni^j 
etc. — ^This  instruction  was  recommended  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
in  the  early  seventies,  but  it  has  been  put  in  regular  operation  only 
during  late  years.  The  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  have  at- 
tended regularly  a  normal  school  where  agriculture  is  taught,  or  by 
teachers  who  have  attended  with  success  the  course  of  agricultural 
lectures  promoted  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  In  the  scholastic 
year  of  1890-'91  the  number  of  teaehers  who  gave  instruction  in  agri- 
culture in  elementary  schools  was  five  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  gives  every  year  a  subsidy  to  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  this  instruction  besides  their  ordinary  duties. 

Elementary  instruction,  but  entirely  practical,  is  given  in  the  so- 
called  agricultural  colonies,  which  are  provided  with  more  or  less 
extensive  farms,  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
These  institutions  are  of  two  classes,  free  colonies  and  reformatory 
colonies.  In  both  the  pupils  admitted  come  from  poor  families  and 
sometimes  are  orphans  or  foundlings.  The  reformatory  coloDies  are 
exclusively  intended  for  youths  of  bad  instincts.  There  moral  educa- 
tion is  combined  with  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  rural 
industries,  as  in  the  free  colonies. 

Private  agricultural  schools. — Elementary  and  practical  instruction  in 
agricultural  branches  is  also  given  in  several  private  institutions,  which 
the  Government  aids  and  over  which  it  exercises  some  surveillance  by 
approval  of  the  programs  of  studies,  by  the  granting  of  subsidies,  by 
inspection,  or  by  sending  an  official  representative  to  the  final  examina- 
tions. 
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BOTAVT. 

A.  C.  Tbub^  Editor. 

Report  of  botanist  for  1891,  F.  L.  Habyey  {Maine  8ta.  Report 
for  1891y  pp.  175-187^  plate  1). — ^A  r^sum^  of  the  work  done  during  1891 
in  the  following  lines:  (1)  Tests  of  the  vitality  and  purity  of  seeds;  (2) 
notes  on  weeds;  (3)  examination  of  several  species  of  mosses  with  ref 
erenee  to  their  value  as  forage  plants;  (4)  the  continuation  of  the  study 
of  potato  rot  and  black  knot;  (5)  extension  of  the  station  herbarium. 
In  the  chemical  examination  of  mosses  one  species,  Hypnum  splendens^ 
was  found  to  contain  as  much  nitrogenous  matter  as  timothy  hay,  but 
its  degree  of  digestibility  was  only  36  per  cent  as  compared  with  72  per 
cent  for  timothy.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  following  species  of 
weeds:  Jamestown  weed  or  thorn  apple  {Datura  atraTnonium)^  white 
radish  {Raphanus  raphamiBtrum)^  yellow  dock  {Rumex  crispus)^  and 
chess  or  cheat  {Bromus  secalinus). 


METEOBOLOOT. 

Meteorological  observationB,  L.  G.  Oabpenteb  {Colorado  Sta. 
Report  for  1891y  pp.  57-72,  78-84,  89-97,  diagram  i).— Tables  give  the 
total  amount  and  daily  variations  (forenoon  and  afternoon)  of  sunshine 
for  each  month  of  1891  at  Fort  Collins,  Bocky  Ford,  and  San  Luis; 
daily  thermometer  readings  and  range  of  temperature  for  each  motfth, 
and  average  daily  barometric  pressure  at  Fort  OoUins;  the  comparative 
meteorological,  conditions  at  Fort  Collins  and  Manhattan  (difference  in 
elevation  3,500  feet),  and  annual  summaries  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions at  the  station  (Fort  Collins)  and  at  the  Divide,  San  Luis,  and 

Arkansas  Valley  Substations. 
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Comparative  ohservatUms  at  Fort  Collins  and  Manhattan, 


Temperature  (degrees  F.). 

Mean 
dew. 
point. 

Mean 
relative 
humidity. 

Mean, 
7  a.  in. 

Mean, 
7  p.m. 

Mini- 
mum, 
7  a.  m. 

DaUy 
mean. 

Fort  CoUioB * 

3».29 
37.40 

46.26 
36.30 

-13.70 
—  5.00 

36.85 
42.28 

26.78 
31.65 

66.67 

MAIififlttpn                                                  

69.41 

Meteorological  summary,  January-July,  1892  {Massachusetts 
State  8ta.  Bui.  No.  43 j  Aug.j  1893,*  p.  1). — ^A  tabular  statement  of 
the  highest,  lowest,  and  mean  temperature,  precipitation,  prevailing 
wind,  and  cloudiness  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1893.  The  maximum 
temperature  was  94.5o  F.  (June  4),  the  minimum  10°  (January  17),  and 
the  mean  45.58o. 

SOILS. 


W.  H.  Bbal,  Editor. 

Soil  temperatures  and  terrestrial  radiation,  L.  G.  Gabpenteb 
{Colorado  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  73-78,  85-88).— K  tabular  record 
and  diagram  show  the  weekly  means  of  soil  temperatures  at  depths  of 
from  3  to  72  inches  for  three  sets  of  soil  thermometers  placed  in  soils 
varying  in  elevation  and  moisture.  "  Set  A  is  on  a  slope  facing  south, 
grassed,  in  a  sandy  clay  soil.  Set  B  is  in  a  low  place  with  dark  soil 
and  ground  water  at  a  depth  of  about  5  feet;  this  is  subject  to  irri- 
gation. Set  0  is  on  a  knoll  near  the  college  barn  and  on  the  north- 
ern slope." 

Soil  temperatures  at  different  depths. 


Depths. 


Set. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Date. 


Mini, 
mum. 


Date. 


Range. 


3  inches.. 
6  inches. 

12  inches 
24  inches 

86  inches. 
72  inches. 


Degrees. 
84.0 
80.6 
60.8 
77.7 
66.8 
75.3 
68.7 

63.7 
7L8 
66.6 

62.2 
67.4 
68.8 
68.5 


July  24 

July  11 

JulyO 

July  23 

August  16 

July  23 

July  26 

August  15 

July  30 

August  10,  17,  19, 
and  20. 

August  20 

July  30 

September  17 

August  20 


Degrees. 
17.8 
21.0 
28.5 
23.2 
31.4 
26.0 
32.1 

34.6 
30.7 
34.0 

36.6 
34.1 
39.0 
40.5 


February  9 , 

February  10 , 

February  12 , 

.-..do.... 

...do 

...do 

February,  14,    16, 

and  17. 

March  14 

February  12 

February  19,    22, 

23,  and.  26. 

March  14 

February  19 

March  12-23 

March   14    and 

Apra  10. 


Degrees. 
66.2 
58.7 
41.8 
64.5 
35.4 
49.3 
86.6 

20.1 

41.1 
31.6 

25.6 
83.3 
24.8 
28.0 


"  A  comparison  of  the  temperatures  at  the  different  depths  will  show 
that  during  the  winter  season  the  soil  is  coldest  at  the  surface,  and  that 
as  warming  takes  place  the  surface  warms  the  fastest,  so  that  after 
the  1st  of  April  the  surface  becomes  the  warmest.'' 

Daily  readings  of  terrestrial  radiation  thermometers  for  each  month 
of  1^91  are  also  tabulated. 
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FEBTILIZEB8. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

On  the  Gunning-E^jeldahl  method  and  a  modification  applica- 
ble in  the  presence  of  nitrates,  A.  L.  Winton  {ConnecUout  State 
Sta.  Bui.  No,  112y  June^  1892^  j^p.  4), — Comparative  determinations  of 
nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal,  castor  pomace,  tankage,  bone,  fish,  gaano, 
and  mixed  fertilizers  free  from  nitrates  by  the  Kjeldahl  and  Gunning 
methods,  are  reported.  These  results,  as  well  as  those  "  obtained  by 
Gunning,*  Atterberg,t  Van  Slyke,}  and  others,  on  fodders,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, fertilizers  firee  from  nitrates,  and  various  organic  substances, 
show  that  this  [the  Gunning]  method  is  fiilly  as  accurate  as  the  ordi- 
nary Ejeldahl  method  and  in  some  cases  gives  better  results."  It  also 
appears  to  possess  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  the  determina- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  various  alkaloids,  azo-compounds,  and  bodies  of  the 
aromatic  series.  It  is  not,  however,  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
nitrogen  in  nitrates,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  fertilizer  analysis 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  method  which  secures  this  result.  A 
modification  of  the  Gunning  method,  which  has  given  satisfactory 
results  in  this  respect,  is  described  as  follows: 

The  materia],  0.5  to  1  gram,  is  digested  with  30  c.  c.  of  Scovell's  salicylic-acid  mix- 
ture (30  c.  c  of  snlphnric  acid  and  2  grams  of  salicylic  acid)  in  a  flask  of  600  c.  c. 
capacity  for  two  hours,  with  frequent  shaking.  Two  grams  of  zinc  dust  are  then 
slowly  added,  with  continual  shaking,  and  the  flask  heated,  at  first  gently,  until 
after  a  few  minutes'  boiling  dense  fumes  are  no  longer  given  off.  Thus  far  the  proc- 
ess is  the  same  as  in  the  Seovell-Kjeldahl  method  (the  official  method  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists),  except  that  the  digestion  is  continued  for 
two  hours,  which  in  some  cases  the  writer  has  found  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  complete  solution  of  the  nitrate.  Ten  to  12  grams  of  potassium  sulphate 
are  next  added  and  the  boiling  continued  for  a  little  time  after  the  solution  is  color- 
less, or,  if  iron  is  present,  has  a  light  straw  color  which  remains  unchanged.  On  cool- 
ing, as  the  mixture  begins  to  solidify,  water  is  added,  at  first  slowly,  with  shaking, 
and  the  distillation  with  caustic  soda  is  carried  on  in  the  nsual  manner. 

[A  table  giyes  the  results  obtained  on  nitrates  and  fertilizers  containing  nitrates] 
by  the  official  method  and  the  method  here  described,  together  with  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  nitrates  as  determined  by  the  Schulze-Tiemann  method. 

The  average  of  the  twenty-five  determinations  by  the  Scovell-Jodlbauer  method 
is  4.64  per  cent;  by  the  proposed  method,  4.65.  The  greatest  discrepancy  in  any  in- 
stance is  one  tenth  per  cent ;  the  average  discrepancy,  0.05  per  cent.  In  ten  oases 
the  proposed  method  gave  the  lower  result;  in  thirteen  cases,  the  higher  result. 

Analyses  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton-hull  ashes  (Conneeticut 
State  Sta.  Bui  No.  113y  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  7).— Tabulated  analyses  of  9 
samples  of  cotton- seed  meal  and  23  of  cotton-hull  ashes,  together  with 
trade  values  for  1892  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  raw  materials  and 
chemicals,  and  notes  on  valuation. 

*  Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem.,  28, 188. 

t  Chem.  Zeitsch.,  14,  509. 

X  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Chem.  Bui.  31,142. 
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The  average  composition  of  the  9  samples  [of  cotton-seed  meal]  analyzed  this  year 
is,  nitrogen  7.06  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  2.67  per  cent,  potash  1.73  per  cent.  The 
average  cost  of  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal  has  been  14.9  cents  per  ponnd,  and  the 
extremes  were  14.0  and  16.3  cents  per  ponnd. 

The  average  cost  of  the  ashes,  excluding  4  samples  [admitted  to  be  of  inferior 
quality],  was  $36.31  per  ton,  and  the  average  valuation  $40.56.  Or,  differently  ex- 
pressed, water-soluble  potash  cost  4.8  cents  on  the  average.  In  individual  cases 
water-soluble  potash  cost  3.2  cents  per  pound  at  the  lowest  and  6.3  cents  at  the 
highest. 

Fertilizers,  N.  T.  Lupton  (Alabama  College  8ta.  Bui  Ko.  38^  July^ 
1892^  pp.  63). — This  is  a  report  on  fertilizer  inspection  in  Alabama  for 
the  nine  months  ending  July  1, 1892,  and  includes  statistics  of  the  fer- 
tilizer trade  in  Alabama;  notes  on  valuation ;  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  phosphate  deposits  of  Florida;  tabulated  anal- 
yses of  357  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  compound  ferti- 
lizers, tankage,  natural  phosphates,  marl,  and  clay;  a  list  of  guarantied 
analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  by  dealeirs  and  manufacturers,  and  of  licenses  issued; 
and  the  text  of  laws  relating  to  fertilizers  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  tons  [of  fertilizers]  sold  in  Alabama  during  the  past  five  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  record  kept  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Season  of  1887-'88,  62,576  tons;  1888-'89,  71,605;  1889-'90,  99,818;  1890-'91, 
115,735;  1891-'92,  83,823. 

The  decrease  of  about  28  per  cent  in  sales  during  the  present  season,  as  shown  in 
the  above  statement,  is  not  attributable  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
fertilizers  so  much  as  to  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  reduction  in  the 
acreage  placed  under  cultivation.  In  Georgia  over  300,000  tons  were  sold  last  year, 
while  during  the  season  now  closing  the  sales  have  not  much  exceeded  200,000  tons. 
A  similar  decrease  has  prevailed  generally  in  the  cotton-growing  States. 

The  market  value  of  manufactured  fertilizers  has  undergone  very  Uttle  if  any 
change  since  last  year. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers  {Massachusetts  State  Sta.  BuL  No,  43,  Aug., 
1892,  pp.  8-12). — ^Tabulated  analyses  of  47  samples  of  fertilizing  mate- 
rials, including  compound  fertilizers,  bone,  wood  ashes,  cotton-hull  ashes, 
and  Florida  phosphate,  and  a  statement  of  the  basis  of  valuation  of 
fertilizers  for  1892. 

Fertilizer  iiispection  in  Rhode  Island,  H.  J.  Wheeleb  and  B.  L. 
Habtwell  (iJfeorfe  Island  Sta.  Bui.  No.  18,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  53-58).— 
Analyses  of  29  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  advisability  of 
buying  wood  ashes  (which  are  subject  to  inspection  in  Rhode  Island) 
only  upon  guaranty  of  composition  is  uiged  upon  purchasers. 
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A.  C.  Tbue,  Editor. 

Removing  tassels  from  com,  6.  G.  Watson  {Ifew  York  Cornell 
8ta.  Bui  No.  40j  July^  1892^  pp.  97-103). 

SynopsiB, — ^Two  experiments  are  reported,  in  one  of  which  the  tasaels  were  removed 
from  alternate  rows  and  in  the  other  from  three  fourths  of  the  rows.  The  results 
showed  no  uniformity  in  gain  or  loss  in  yield  from  removing  the  tassels.  Simi- 
lar experiments  at  other  stations  are  cited.  The  weight  and  composition  of 
anthers  and  pollen  from  selected  stalks  are  given. 

A  report  on  two  experiments  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  in 
Bulletin  Ko.  25  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  p.  505).  In  one  experi- 
ment the  tassels  were  removed  by  hand,  soon  after  they  appeared,  from 
alternate  rows  in  a  plat  containing  twenty-five  rows  of  seventy-two 
hills  each.  In  the  other  experiment  the  tassels  were  removed  from 
three  fourths  of  the  rows  in  a  plat  containing  twenty-one  rows  of  sev- 
enty-two hills  each. 

The  variety  of  com  was  Sibley  Pride  of  the  North.  It  was  planted  the  last  week 
in  April,  in  fertile,  dry,  gravelly  8<^il,  in  hills  3i  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  rows  3  feet 
8  inches  apart.  The  first  tassels  were  removed  July  24,  1891,  and  on  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing dates  all  tassels  were  removed  that  had  made  their  appearance  since  the  pre- 
vious piclsing :  July  28,  and  August  1,  7,  and  15.  The  corn  was  allowed  to  stand 
until  fully  ripe. 

The  results  as  given  in  detail  in  tables  ^^  show  that  there  was  no 
marked  gain  from  removing  the  tassels  and  no  uniformity  in  gain  or 
loss  in  yield  with  respect  to  the  treated  and  untreated  rows.  •  •  • 
The  synopsis  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  is  given  in  the  following 
table,  with  those  of  the  experiment  of  the  previous  year:" 


Kamber  of  good  ears^ 

Knmber  of  poor  ears 

Knmber  of  abortive  ears. . . . 

Total  number  of  ears 

Weight  of  good  ears,  ponndb 
Weight  of  poor  ears,  poiindi 
Kmnber  ofstalks 


Comparative  yield, 
1891. 


Taneels     Tasaela 
left  on.     removed. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


10» 
110 
142 

99 

110 

98 


Comparative  yield, 
1890. 


Tassels     Tassels 
left  on.    roBoved. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


151 
141 
37 
88 
152 
144 
101 


The  results  of  similar  experiments  at  other  stations  are  given  from 
the  following  publications:  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Illinois  Station,  An- 
nual Eeport  of  the  Maryland  Station  for  1891,  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the 
Nebraska  Station,  and  Bulletin  No.  30  of  the  Kansas  Station  (B.  S.  E., 
vol.111,  p.  8495  IV,  p.  37;  in,  p.  703;  m,  p.  858). 

Xlie  resalta  of  the  experiment  at  the  Illinois  station  and  the  one  made  here  last 
year  practicaUy  show  no  gain  or  loss  in  corn  prodnctlon.  Those  made  at  the 
Maryland  and  Nehraska  Stations  show  a  loss,  while  the  Kansas  experiment  and  ours 
of  1890  show  a  marked  increase.    *    •    * 
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To  get  some  idea,  if  possible,  of  the  amonnt  of  plant  food  lost  to  the  plant  and  given 
off  in  the  form  of  anthers  and  pollen,  the  following  test  was  made  in  the  nniversity 
cornfield  last  year,  on  the  same  variety  of  com  and  under  similar  conditions  as  was 
the  detasseling  experiment. 

Large  paper  bags  were  tied  over  the  tassels  before  they  had  become  expanded,  the 
bags  being  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  tassel  to  expand,  and  were  securely  tied 
about  the  stalk  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  pollen.  These  bags  were  tied  on  the 
stalks  July  30  to  August  3  and  taken  to  the  station  chemist,  Mr.  H.  Snyder,  August 
13,  who  reported  that  an  average  of  six  stalks  gave  7.02  grams  of  anthers  and  3.49 
grams  of  pollen.  An  analysis  of  the  anthers  and  pollen  gave  the  following  compo- 
sition : 


Anthers. 


PoUen. 


Water j^. 

A«h rr 

Fat  (etbor  extract) 

Crude  liber 

Grade  protein 

Carbohydrates  (nitrogen-flree  extract) 


Percent. 
34.66 
4.73 
2.07 
14.49 
14.27 
30.88 


Ptreent. 

27.27 

2.13 

0.94 


17.11 
52.55 


100.00 


100.00 


Allowing  the  com  to  be  planted  in  hills  3  feet  6  inches  apart  each  way,  and  three 
stalks  to  the  hill,  the  amount  and  composition  of  pollen  per  stalk  will  give  2.25 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  and  the  anthers  will  give  3,70  pounds  per  acre,  or  6.01 
pounds  in  all,  which  makes  the  loss  of  nitrogen  to  the  plant  very  considerable,  equal 
to  a  very  liberal  application  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Eaqperiments  with  com  and  cotton  at  Louisiana  State  Station, 
I89I7  D.  N.  Babbow  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  Ko.  17^  2d  8er.,pp.  488-496). — 
The  exx)eriment8  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  in  continuation  of  those 
recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  7  (second  series)  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol. 
II,  p.  571).  The  seiison  was  characterized  by  extremes  of  wet  and  dry 
weather,  which  materially  affected  the  results  of  the  experiments. 

Carfij  test  of  varieties  (p.  489). — Fourteen  varieties  were  planted,  but 
the  results  were  not  considared  worth  reporting  in  detail. 

CoTHj  planting  at  different  distances  (pp.  489, 490). — Notes  and  tabu- 
lated data  on  an  experiment  in  which  corn  was  planted  in  rows  4  and  5 
feet  apart,  at  distances  of  18  and  24  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  thinned 
to  one  and  two  stalks  in  the  hill.  The  best  results  were  with  one  stalk 
in  hills  18  inches  apart  in  5-foot  rows. 

Corn^  flat  culture  (p.  490). — The  yields  from  growing  one  stalk  in 
hills  3  feet  apart  in  4-foot  rows  with  flat  culture  was  52.7  bushels  per 
acre  in  1891  as  compared  with  42.4  bushels  in  1890.  The  difference  in 
yield  is  attributed  primarily  to  difference  in  the  seasons. 

Corn^  experiments  with  fertilizers  (pp.  490-494). — ^An  experiment  in 
applying  fertilizers  all  at  one  time  and  at  different  times  is  briefly  re- 
X>orted,  the  results  being  inconclusive.  Notes  and  tabulated  data  are 
given  for  experiments  with  various  combinations  of  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  nitrogen,  in  different  forms,  as  in  previous  years.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  thus  far  made  indicate  that  the  soil  used  does  not 
require  potash,  but  is  benefited  by  the  application  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric add. 
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Cotton,  teat  of  varieties  (pp.  494,  495). — Tabulated  data  of  yields  of 
seed  and  lint  are  given  for  25  varieties.  The  largest  yields  of  seed  and 
lint  were  produced  by  Boyd  Prolific,  Fishburn,  Haggaman,  Peerless, 
Welbom  Pet,  Bolivar  County,  and  Dickson. 

Cottony  experiments  with  fertilizers  (pp.  495,  496). — ^Experiments  simi- 
lar to  those  with  com  were  made,  but  as  the  results  were  iQConclnsive 
details  are  not  given. 

Sugar  cane  analyses,  B.  B.  Boss  {Louisiana  8ta,  Bui.  No.  17y  2d  ser,j 
p.  496). — ^Tabulated  analyses  of  11  foreign  varieties  which  are  being 
tested  at  the  Louisiana  State  Station.  The  results  as  compared  with 
those  of  previous  analyses  indicate  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  sucrose 
as  these  varieties  become  acclimated. 

Field  experiments  with  wheat,  W.  G.  Latta  {Indiana  8ta.  BuL 
No.  41y  Aug.j  1892,  pp.  83-100). 

8ynop»i8, — ^A  report  on  experiments  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Test  of  yarieties, 
(2)  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  (3)  early  and  late  seeding,  (4)  rotation  V8.  contin- 
noos  grain-cropping,  (5)  commercial  fertilizers  and  horse  manure,  (6)  treatment 
of  seed  for  loose  and  stinking  smut,  (7)  effect  of  change  of  soil  on  3rield  of  wheat, 
(8)  early  V8.  late  harvesting,  and  (9)  mowing  wheat  in  the  spring.  The  work 
on  the  iirst  five  subjects  was  in  continuation  of  that  reported  in  Bulletin  Ko.  36 
of  the  station  (£.  8.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  510).  The  average  results  in  these  lines 
favor  (1)  Velvet  Chaff  and  Michigan  Amber  varieties,  (2)  6  to  8  pecks  of  seed 
per  acre,  (3)  sowing  about  September  20  rather  than  later,  (4)  rotation  of  grain 
and  grass.  Fertilizers  have  not  been  profitable,  except  on  much- worn  soils. 
Neither  hot  water  nor  copper  sulphate  destroyed  th&  germs  of  loose  smat,  but 
both  treatments  were  effectively  used  for  stinking  smut.  Mowing  wheat  in  the 
spring  materially  reduced  the  yield  of  grain  and  straw.  The  other  experiments 
(8  and  9)  gave  indecisive  results. 

Test  of  varieties. — Tabulated  data  for  32  varieties  tested  in  1892, 
with  the  average  yields  of  these  varieties  during  one  to  nine  years. 
In  1891  the  most  productive  varieties. were  Jones  Winter  Fife,  Red 
Olawson  (extra  selected),  Early  Red  Glaw^on,  Velvet  OhaflT,  Micbigan 
Amber,  Jones  American  Bronze,  Wyandotte,  and  Willits.  Of  these, 
Michigan  Amber  and  Wyandotte  were  least  affected  by  rust.  Velvet 
Chaff  and  Michigan  Amber  have  given  large  yields  during  nine  years. 
The  latter  variety  seems  to  be  less  liable  to  injury  by  rust  Among 
the  varieties  recently  introduced  Red  Glawson  and  Jones  Winter  Fife 
are  most  promising. 

Quantity  of  seed  per  acre. — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  the  yields  of 
wheat  seeded  at  rates  varying  from  2  to  8  pecks  per  acre  during  eight 
years  (1885-'92).  The  average  yield  for  the  eight  years  has  been  from 
22.5  to  30.9  bushels  per  acre,  increasing  with  increased  thickness  of 
seeding.  The  increase  from  sowing  more  than  6  pecks  is  relatively 
small. 

Uarly  and  late  seeding. — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  the  yield  of 
wheat  sown  in  four  years  (1889-'92)  at  different  dates  from  September 
18  to  October  18.  The  average  results  strongly  favor  the  September 
sowings.  The  falling  off  in  yield  increases  in  a  marked  degree  toward 
the  close  of  the  season. 
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Rotation  vs,  continuous  grain-cropping. — The  average  yields  in  bushels 
per  acre  of  all  the  wheat  plats  of  each  series  for  six  years  (1887-'92) 
were  as  follows:  Grass  and  grain  22.4,  grain  alone  16.3,  grain  from 
rotation  6.1.  The  tendency  is  toward  an  increasing  difference  in  yield 
in  favor  of  the  rotation  series. 

Commercial  fertilizers  and  horse  manure. — Notes  and  tabulated  data 
for  an  experiment  in  1892  on  three  series  of  plats^  in  continuation  of 
similar  work  in  the  two  previous  years.  The  results  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  soil.  On  worn  soil 
the  fertilizers  were  used  with  profit,  but  on  more  fertile  soils  they  were 
unprofitable.  The  average  results  of  the  three  years'  experiments  on 
five  series  of  plats  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  during  three  years  and  financial  results. 


Ko. 

of 

plat 

Fertilisers. 

Pounds 
fertili- 
ser. 

Average  yield. 

IncreftBed  yield. 

Net 

profit  or 

loss. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

1 

Nothing 

Buth, 
26.7 

Lbt. 
2,813 

Btuh. 

Lb$. 

DissoWed  boneblack 

138 
181 

53 
115 
134 

38 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

2 

Muriate  of  potauh 

32.3 

4,279 

6.4 

1,509 

-$2.87* 

Diarolved  boneblack 

Sulphate  of  ammonia- ,  -  r ,  - 

Mariate  of  potash 

31.4 
25.1 
80.3 
28.8 
25.2 

3,971 
2,727 
3,699 
3,361 
2,894 

5.4 

1,201 

1  35 

TTntMng       ' 

9,250 
7, 650 

5.1 
3.C 

889 
551 

"  o'to* 

Honie  manure 

0  12 

Nothlnc 

*  The  minus  sign  (~)  indicates  a  loss. 

Treatment  of  seed  for  loose  and  stinJcing  smut — Notes  and  tabulated 
data  on  experiments  in  which  seed  wheat  was  immersed  in  copper  sul- 
phate solution  (1  pound  to  4  gallons  of  water)  for  ten  minutes  or  in  hot 
water  (133o-160o  F.  for  loose  smut  and  131o-142o  for  stinking  smut) 
for  five  minutes.  Keither  the  hot  water  nor  the  copper  sulphate  mate- 
rially reduced  the  amount  of  loose  smut.  Treatment  with  water  heated 
to  from  1330  to  150O  F.  somewhat  increased  the  yield  of  wheat.  Seed 
immersed  in  water  at  I640-ICO0  F.  failed  to  germinate.  Both  treat- 
ments eflfectually  prevented  the  development  of  stinking  smut,  but  the 
copper  sulphate  reduced  the  yield  of  wheat. 

JBffect  of  change  of  soil  on  yield  of  wheat. — Seed  of  the  Velvet  Chaft* 
variety  grown  at  the  station  for  seven  consecutive  years  was  sent  in 
1890  to  four  different  counties  of  Indiana,  and  the  seed  received  from 
the  crop  grown  in  these  localities  was  planted  at  the  station  in  1891 
alongside  of  seed  of  the  same  variety  grown  there  for  eight  years.  The 
tabulated  results  show  only  slight  variations  in  the  yield  of  the  wheat 
from  the  diflPerent  localities. 

Uarly  vs.  late  harvesting. — ^Wheat  harvested  June  28, 1892,  yielded 
about  the  same  amount  of  grain  and  more  straw  than  that  harvested 
July  2.    The  weather  during  this  period  was  cool  and  cloudy. 
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Mowing  wheat  in  the  spring. — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  an  experi- 
ment in  which  the  wheat  on  2  plats  was  mown  April  26,  when  the  plants 
were  about  6  inches  high.  As  a  result  the  growch  of  the  wheat  was 
retarded  and  the  yields  of  grain  and  straw  were  considerably  reduced. 

Forms  of  nitrogen  for  wheat,  H.  A.  Huston  {Indiana  Sta.  BuL 
No.  41 J  Aug.,  1892j  pp.  100^102).— Note^  and  tabulated  data  for  an  exper- 
iment in  continuation  of  that  reported  in  Bulletin  Ko.  36  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  B.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  512).  :ts^itrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  were  each  applied  in  the  fall  or  spring  or  in  both  seasons. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  the  greatest  increase  in  1892,  but  the  best 
results  were  obtained  the  previous  season  with  nitrate  of  soda.  This 
year  there  was  a  greater  rainfall  and  the  grain  was  badly  affected  by  rust. 
The  work  in  this  line  will  be  continued. 

Field  experiments  with  wheat  and  oats  {Kentucky  Sta.  BuL  No. 
43j  Sept.,  1892y  pp.  16). 

Synopsis, — A  report  on  experiiuente  in  1892  with  wheat  and  oats  in  eontiunation  of 
those  recorded  in  BuUetin  No.  35  of  the  station  (£.  8.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  227).  The 
exi>eriments  with  wheat  inolade  a  test  of  varieties,  deep  vs,  shallow  planting, 
thick  vs,  thin  seeding,  and  a  test  of  fertilizers.  Varieties  of  oats  were  also  tested. 
During  four  years  (1889~'92)  Egyptian,  German  Emperor,  and  Hunter  White 
varieties  of  wheat  have  given  the  highest  average  yield.  During  the  same  period 
the  most  productive  varieties  of  oats  have  been  Early  Dakota,  Welch,  Whit« 
Victoria,  White  Canadian,  and  Barley.  On  the  soil  of  the  station  farm  fertili- 
zers have  had  very  little  effect  on  the  yield  of  wheat. 

Wheat,  test  of  varieties  (pp.  S-Sj.-^Tabulated  data  are  giveu  for  33  vari- 
eties tested  iu  1892, 19  of  which  yielded  over  20  bushels  per  acre.  The 
following  table  gives  the  yield  in  four  different  years  (1889-'92)  for 
those  varieties  which  have  given  au  average  yield  of  over  20  bushels 
per  acre: 

Yield  of  wheat  per  acre  during  four  years. 


Name  of  variety. 


1889. 


1800. 


1891. 


1892. 


Aver- 
age. 


Hieb-Grade . 
Xgvptian.... 


SSK' 


German  Emperor 

Penqnite  Velvet  Chaff . 

Hunter  White 

New  Genesee 

Early  Bed  Clawson 

Jones  Winter  Fife 

Bed  Wonder 

Bndy 

Martin  Amber 

Canadian  Velvet  Cbaff . 

Golden  Amber 

Eolcaster 

Improved  Fultz 

Bed  BuMian 

Valley 

Boyal  Australian 

Extra  Early  Oakley .... 

Bnokeve 

Hicks. 

Silver  Cbaff 

Canadian  Finley 


17.0 
80.6 
16.7 

ao.5 


27.0 


Btuh. 
20.2 
19.5 
18.0 
24.7 
20.8 
24.8 
24.8 
21.5 


22.5 


21.0 
23.4 


17.0 
19.1 


26.0 


22.5 
24.0 


20.2 
83.2 


21.8 

17.2 


17.0 


Bush. 

27.0 
88. 5 
26.0 
26.8 
23.2 
81.0 
27.0 
29.0 
30.7 


82.0 
26.0 
30.0 
28.0 
26.6 


80.8 
21.8 
30.0 
28.6 
28.5 
82.0 


BuA, 

82.4 
30.7 
80.4 
87.5 
27.2 
25.5 
24.0 
23.2 
22.8 
22.8 
22.4 
21.6 
21.4 
21.2 
80.8 
20.8 
80.8 
20.4 
80.8 
80.0 
18.8 
18.4 
17.8 
12.6 


24.2 
28.6 
22.8 
27.2 
23.7 
27.1 
25.3 
24.3 
86.8 


25.6 
23.2 
2S.7 
82.6 
2S.2 


25.6 
80.9 
20.3 
20.8 
22.8 
2L9 
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Wheat,  deep  vs,  shallow  planting  and  thick  vs.  thin  seeding  (p.  8). — Tabu- 
lated data  are  given  for  an  experiment  in  which  wheat  was  sown  in 
drills  on  4  plats  at  depths  of  from  1  to  4  inches  and  on  5  plats  at  rates 
of  from  ^  to  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  The  depth  of  the  drills  seemed 
to  make  little  difference  in  the  3deldy  but  in  general  the  yield  increased 
with  the  amount  of  seed  used. 

Wheat,  test  of  fertilizers  (pp.  8-14).— "Acid  black" .320  pounds  per 
acre,  muriate  of  potash  160  pounds,  and  dried  blood  160  pounds,  singly, 
two  by  two,  and  all  three  together,  as  compared  with  no  manure,  were 
applied  to  Fultz  wheat  on  10  tenth-acre  plats  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and 
in  the  folloMdng  spring  additional  fertilizers  were  applied  on  one  half 
of  each  previously  fertilized  plat.  The  results  agree  with  those  of 
previous  years  in  showing  that  fertilizers  have  little  effect  on  the  yield 
of  wheat  on  the  soil  of  the  station  farm.  The  spring  application  of 
fertilizers,  especially  nitrate  of  soda,  produced  a  ranker  and  greener 
growth  of  the  plants,  but,  except  on  1  plat,  did  not  m.aterially  increase 
the  yield. 

OatSj  test  of  varieties  (pp.  15, 16). — ^Tabulated  data  are  given  for  21 
varieties  tested  in  1892.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
yield  of  a  number  of  varieties  tested  at  the  station  during  four  years. 

Yield  of  oats  per  acre  during  four  yeare. 


Kftme  of  variety. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Aver- 
age. 

Welch 

Bu»h. 
43.0 

Bu»h. 
14.0 

Biuh. 
32.3 

BU9h. 

34.4 
34.4 
33.1 
88.1 
81.9 
30.0 
80.0 
29.4 
29.0 
26.9 
25.0 
23.8 

Bu»h. 
30.9 

BAdffor  Qn66ii 

B«%  ..Tr.::::::.;;;::::;:.: 

27.0 

19.6 

35.0 

28.7 

]ljic6  l&oriie 

Sarly  Dakota 

44.0 
38.0 

22.5 
17.0 

35.0 
88.8 

83.4 

WliilU  Ofamdian 

29.7 

A  mArlcan  Ttarniflr                .... 

Black  Tartarian 

37.0 
46.6 
43.0 
46.0 
40.0 

17.0 
14.0 
12.6 
17.0 
14.0 

30.5 
32.3 
32.3 
28.8 
86.0 

28.5 

White  Victoria 

30.4 

Konaroh 

78.7 

Welcome .,... 

28.1 

Haesrett  White  Seizure 

28.4 

Field  experiments  with  wheat,  J.  F.  Hioehan  {Ohio  Sta.  Bui 
No.  42,  August,  1892,  pp.  83-98). 

Synopsis, — A  report  on  experiments  and  observations  in  the  following  lines :  (1)  Meth- 
ods of  seeding,  (2)  wheat  grown  after  melilotas,  (3)  shrinkage  in  the  granary, 
(4)  degeneration  of  varieties,  (5)  test  of  varieties,  (6)  diseases  of  wheat.  A  part 
of  the  work  was  in  continuation  of  that  reported  in  Bulletin  vol.  iv,  No.  4,  of  the 
station  (£.  S.  R. ,  vol.  ui,  p.  243) .  The  results  favor  drilling  as  compared  with  sow- 
ing broadcast,  and  growing  whea^  after  melilotus  rather  than  in  rotation  with 
other  grain.  Gross-drilling  was  of  some  advantage  in  1892,  but  not  in  1891 .  The 
amount  of  shrinkage  in  storing  wheat  varied  with  different  varieties  and  with  the 
dryness  of  the  season.  Grain  from  first-grade  seed  weighed  more  per  measured 
bushel  than  that  ftom  second-grade  seed.  None  of  the  newer  varieties  tested  did 
any  better  than  a  number  of  the  older  varieties.  The  percentage  of  protein  in 
different  varieties  ranged  from  10.63  to  16.66.  Loose  and  stinking  smuts  did  little 
damage  in  1892.  Scab  was  injurious  to  most  of  the  varieties,  especially  to  those 
ripening  late.  During  two  years  seeding  a  mixture  of  2  varieties  has  not  in- 
creased the  yield. 
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Methods  of  seeding. — The  results  from  drilling  se^d  at  depths  of  from 
1  to  4  inches  as  compared  with  those  from  sowing  broadcast  were  very- 
favorable  to  drillin  g  in  1892.  The  ground  was  very  dry  at  time  of  plant- 
ing. The  average  results  for  four  seasons  also  favor  drilling.  Oross- 
drilling  this  season  has  given  better  results  than  drilling  one  way.  The 
roller  following  after  each  hoe  of  the  drill  has  not  added  materially  to 
the  yield  of  grain.  A  mixture  of  the  seed  of  2  varieties  has  not  in- 
creased the  yield  in  1891  or  1892. 

Ordinary  barnyard  manure  was  compared  with  the  same  saturated 
with  cow  urine  from  a  tank  in  the  stable.  The  liquid  manure  increased 
the  yield  of  straw,  but  somewhat  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  grain  yield. 

Wheat  grown  after  melilottts. — Poole  wheat  was  sown  in  the  fall  of 
1891  on  a  piece  of  very  poor  clay  land  on  which  Melilotus  alba  had  been 
grown  since  July,  1888.  The  same  variety  was  also  sown  on  adjoining 
land  which  had  been  in  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  in  previous  years.  The 
yield  on  the  forpier  plat  was  26.9  bushels  per  acre,  and  on  the  latter 
plat  18.6  bushels. 

Shrinkage  in  the  granary. — ^Notes  and  tabulated  data  for  an  experi- 
ment in  which  samples  of  some  20  varieties  of  wheat  were  put  in  small 
wooden  boxes  and  buried  in  a  bin  of  wheat,  where  they  remained  about 
a  year.  "They  were  then  left  in  one  corner  of  the  bin  without  any 
covering  until  August  5, 1892,  when  it  was  found  that  6  out  of  the  20 
varieties  had  been  injured  by  insects,  so  that  only  14  of  them  were  in 
condition  to  be  weighed."  Pour  sides  of  the  boxes  "were  made  of  half 
inch  pine  boards  thoroughly  seasoned,  the  bottom  was  of  window-screen 
wire,  and  the  top  of  glass.''  It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  shrink- 
age varied  considerably  with  the  different  varieties,  ranging  from  0  to 
4.94  and  averaging  2.32  per  cent.  Another  experiment  in  which  bushel 
samples  of  wheat  were  kept  in  bags  in  a  bin  from  January  to  July  in  a 
wet  season  (1892),  is  briefly  reported.  In  this  case  the  samples  "  aggre- 
gated a  few  pounds  more  in  July  than  in  January." 

Degeneration  of  varieties. — ^Notos  and  tabulated  data  for  the  first  of  a 
series  of  experiments  in  which  the  yields  of  ordinary  and  selected  seed 
of  different  varieties  are  to  be  compared.  The  different  grades  of  the  3 
varieties  tested  in  189?  showed  only  slight  variations  in  yield,  but  the 
weight  per  measured  bushel  distinctly  favored  the  first-grade  seed. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  we  have  2  varieties  at  this 
station,  the  Velvet  Chaff  (Penquite)  and  Silver  Chaff  (smooth),  that  have  been 
grown  upon  this  farm  contiiiuonsly,  without  change  of  seed,  for  twelve  years.  The 
Velvet  Chaff  has  given  an  average  yield,  iu  periods  of  three  years  each,  as  follows: 
The  first  period  25.8  bushels,  the  seccnd  37  bushels,  the  third  35.1  bushels,  and  the 
fourth  or  last  period  29.4  bushels  per  acre.  The  Silver  Chaff  for  the  same  periodB 
has  given  the  following  yield:  The  first  period  an  average  of  29.1  bushels,  the  second 
41.3  bushels,  the  third  33  bushels,  and  the  last  period  28.35  bushels  per  acre.    *    •    • 

The  Democrat,  a  white,  smooth  variety,  raised  nine  years,  follows  the  same  gen- 
eral tendency — high  the  first  three  years,  lower  the  second,  and  higher  again  the 
last  three  years.    German  Emperor,  grown  six  years  in  succession  without  change 
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of  seed,  has  averaged  as  high  the  last  three  years  as  it  did  the  first  three.  Red  Bra- 
zilian and  Witter,  each  grown  six  years,  show  a  considerably  lower  average  yield  for 
the  last  three  years  than  for  the  first  three,  the  average  per  acre  during  the  last 
three  years  being  4  bnshels  less  in  each  case. 

Test  of  varieties. — ^Tabulated  data  for  75  varieties  tested  in  1892  and 
average  yield  of  grain  and  straw  for  five  years  in  case  the  variety  has 
been  tested  so  long  a  time.  The  percentage  of  protein  in  the  grain  of 
each  variety  is  also  given,  as  determined  by  the  station  chemist.  The 
following  varieties  gave  the  largest  yields  this  year:  Valley  (Reliable), 
Diehl-Mediterranean  (Golden  Cross),  American  Bronze,  Tuscan  Island, 
Fultz  (Eocky  Mountain),  Gypsy,  Early  Red  Clawson,  Jones  Winter 
Fife,  Jones  Square  Head,  Rudy,  and  Hindostan.  The  percentages  of 
protein  range  from  10.63  to  16.66.  The  following  table  gives  the  com- 
parative yield  of  16  of  the  most  reliable  varieties  grown  at  the  station' 
during  eight  years : 

Comparative  yield  of  varieties  of  wheat  for  eight  years, 
[Baahels  per  acre.] 


Variety. 


1884. 


1886. 


1887.   ;  1888. 


1880. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


Aver- 
ago. 


Vallev 

BedJ^nlts 

£eyptian 

Xhehl-Mediterranean. . 

Nigger 

Royal  AiDUitraliaii 

Poole 

Tasmanian  Red 

FenqniU^elvet  Chaff. 
Silver  Chaff  (smooth) . . 

Democrat 

Martin  Amber 

Fulta 

Thelm 

I^andreth 

Mediterranean 

Mean 


38.1 
38.2 
30.6 
39.2 
36.6 
40.2 
32.6 
49.6 
33.3 
39.7 
35.9 
45.2 
36.7 
29.4 
31.6 
31.0 


37.2 


45.8 
54.0 
41.7 
42.7 
51.0 
49.6 
61  2 
45.6 
42.9 
45.2 
40.4 
36.7 
38.4 
46.2 
39.9 
38.7 


34.9 
35.2 
28.0 
26.9 
24.6 
38.8 
25. 5 
22.1 
37.4 
30.0 
24.5 
21.4 


29.5 
32.0 
22.3 


45.0 


28.9 


33.6 
30.9 
32.2 

:«.l 

32.0 
18.1 
17.5 
25.0 
26.6 
31.4 
25.0 
28.2 
23.1 
36.8 
25.6 
28.2 


8.0 


44.5 
37.3 
46.1 
42.0 
40.6 
45.6 
43.6 
37.1 
41.3 
37.8 
45.3 
47.8 
30.1 
37.8 
41.1 
36.8 


40.9 


36.1 
32.5 
34.0 
27.5 
31.7 
32.6 
29.6 
29.3 
35.2 
29.5 
30.4 
29.1 
34.2 
25.4 


29.3 


31.9 


39.5 
32.4 
37.2 
37.6 
31.6 
24.5 
35.9 
33.1 
27.9 
30.1 
38.1 
28.8 
35.6 
30.5 
25.3 
34.5 


32.2 
27.0 
31.3 
29.6 
30.0 
27.5 
30.0 
29.6 
25.4 
25.4 
29.5 
25.1 
30.4 
23.3 
23.7 
28.3 


32.7 


28.0 


38.1 
35.9 
35.1 
34.0 
34.7 
34.6 
34.4 
33.9 
33.7 
33.6 
33.6 
32.8 
32.6 
32.3 
31.3 
31.1 


33.9 


Diseases, — Stinking  smnt  was  present  in  almost  every  variety  of  wheat  grown,  but 
not  suflficient  in  any  one  to  do  material  injury  to  the  crop  of  this  year. 

Loose  smut  damaged  the  Hioks  (and  its  synonym,  Hickman)  wheat  at  least  8  per 
cont ;  other  varieties  very  little. 

Ttie  scab  damaged  later  varieties  of  wheat  most,  and  did  greater  injury  to  the 
earlier-ripening  wheats  where  the  ground  was  poorly  prepared  or  imperfectly  drained, 
causing  them  to  ripen  later  than  they  would  under  favorable  conditions. 

Tests  of  Tarieties  of  wheat,  D.  O.  Noubse  ( Virginia  8ta.  Buh  ^o. 
19y  August^  189J2j  pp.  79-84). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  for  20  varieties 
tested  at  the  station  during  two  years.  The  two  French  varieties,  De 
Bieta  and  Eichelle  de  Naples,  have  not  been  successfully  grown.  The 
author  hopes,  however,  to  bring  about  different  results  by  selection  of 
individual  plants.  The  following  is  a  summary  for  the  10  most  produc- 
tive varieties: 
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Wheat,  test  of  varieUes. 


1891. 

1892. 

Bearded 
or  smooth. 

Ck>lor. 

Season. 

Variety. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

Straw 
and 
chaif. 

Average 
grain. 

Berry. 

Tnscaii  Island.. 
Fnlcaster  

BU9h. 

22 
23 
24 
23 
21 
20 
21 
23 
18 
16 

Lb8. 

40 

40 

20 

3 

IS 

20 
20 
10 

Buth. 
30 

27 
20 
29 
27 
24 
26 
28 

Lb$, 

"u 

14 

23 

7 

8 

32 

40 

63 

7 

Lb§. 

2,320 

2,638 

2,336 

2,447 

4,242 

2,076 

2,468 

1,603 

2,662 

2,031 

Bush. 

26 
26 
25 
25 
25 
24 
24 
24 
22 
22 

Lbt. 
20 

2 
27 
22 

5 
39 
21 

"37' 
9 

Bearded.. 
....do 

Red.... 
...do  ... 

Medium. 
....do  ... 

Long 
Short 

Tasmanian  !Red . 

....do 

...do  ... 

::::do::. 

....do... 
....do  ... 

Long 

Short 

Do. 

FuJtz 

Poole 

Smooth... 
....do 

Amber. 
...do  ... 

Democrat 

Wyandotte  Red. 

Valley 

Seneca  Chief.  .. 
Lancaster 

Bearded.. 
Smooth.. - 
Bearded  .. 

....do 

....do 

White. 
Red.... 
Amber. 
...do... 
Red.... 

....do... 

MedLm'. 
....do... 
. . .  .do  . . . 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Long 

Experiments  with  field  crops  {Colorado  8ta.  Report  for  1891  j  pp. 
8-16, 104-121), — Brief  accounts  of  experiments  with  sugar  beets,  bar- 
ley, oats,  buckwheat,  millet,  wheat,  rye,  com,  sorghum,  beets,  turnips, 
flax,  grasses,  potatoes,  and  broom  com  at  the  station  and  at  the  Arkansas 
Valley  and  Divide  Substations. 

Experiments  in  rotation  of  crops,  D.INT.  Babbow  (Xoumaiui  8tas. 
Bui,  No.  17y  2d  ser.j  p.  497). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  an  experi- 
ment at  the  State  Station  in  which  cotton,  corn,  and  oats  and  peas  have 
been  grown  in  rotation  on  fertilized  and  unfertilized  plats  during  four 
years.  Diflferences  in  the  location  and  soil  of  the  different  plats  ren- 
dered the  results  unsatisfactory. 


HOBUCTJLTUBE. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Analyses  of  oranges,  J.  M.  Pigeell  and  J.  J.  Eable  {Florida 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  17y  1892,  pp.  3-11). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  inves- 
tigations planned  to  cover  the  following  points:  Chemical  composition 
of  the  orange  as  a  whole,  with  reference  particularly  to  quantity  of 
fertilizers  extracted  from  the  soil;  composition  of  separate  parts  (peel, 
seed,  pulp,  and  juice);  percentage  of  peel,  seed,  pulp,  and  juice;  per- 
centage of  sugar  and  acid  in  juice;  and  average  weight,  specific  gravity, 
and  keeping  quality  of  each  variety. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  oranges  is  discussed,  and  tables  show 
the  chemical  composition,  weight,  and  specific  gravity  of  some  of 
the  leading  varieties  grown  in  Florida.  The  more  important  data  are 
given  in  the  following  tables: 
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Pkytieal  analifeei  of  oranges  of  different  varietiee. 


Maforlca 

Ji2b ..... 

IfaveU 

Maltese  Blood 

Imperial  Malta 

Double  Imperial 

Indian  Biver 

Foundling  (Indian  RiTer) 

BitterSweet 

Sonr 

Colombia  County 

Taneerinee 

l£aimarina •• 

Spraok 

Select 

Arermge 


l^eigbt 
of  one 
orange. 


Chrami. 
209.09 
212. 12 
217. 11 
187.27 
191.00 
188.92 
215.41 
197.28 
194.28 
218.67 
212.40 
128.81 
150.07 
172.00 
73.46 


184.51 


Peel. 


Pereent. 
72. 2i 
28.40 
25.65 
23.92 
17.80 
24.28 
18.10 
18.49 
41.36 
41.78 
20.16 
23.00 
24.45 
18.85 
15.37 


24.49 


Seed. 


PerMnt. 
1.11 
0.76 
0.77 
0.95 
1.24 
0.43 
2.35 
2.75 
3.54 
6.30 
2.71 
1.77 
8.62 
2.89 
0.17 


2.00 


Palp  and 
Juice. 


Per  eent. 
76.65 
76.74 
73.58 
75.13 
81.46 
76.34 
79.54 
78.75 
55.10 
51.96 
68.12 
75.22 
71.93 
78.74 
84.37 


73. » 


Chemical  analysee  of  oranges  of  different  varieties. 


Si 


CO 


t 


P.et. 

Jaffa 87.46 

JfweU 87.05 

Malteao  Blood 86.90 

Imperial  Malta 86.63 

Double  Imperial 88.62 

Indian  River |88.20 

Poundling  (Indian  River)  87. 06 

Bittersweet 87.72 

Sour 

Columbia  Coanty 86. 82 

Tangerines 89.47 

Mandarinit 89.80 

fipraokf 

Select: 


Ayerage. 


P.cL 

0.081 
0.085 
0.100 
0.109 
0.083 
0.112 
0.097 
0.173 
0.203 
0.176 
0.161 
0.111 

0.136 


P.ct. 

11.54 
11.70 
11.84 
12.02 
10.25 
11.00 
11.69 
11.12 
12.25 
12.12 
9.70 
9.59 

9.64 


P.oL 

0.018 
0.024 
0.008 
0.001 
0.001 
0.004 
0.022 
0.008 
0.006 
0.010 
0.008 
0.008 


P.ct 

0.051 
0.054 
0.056 
0.066 
0.056 
0.024 
0.030 
0.048 
0.023 
0.035 
0.046 
0.026 

0.08« 


P.et. 

0.078 
0.004 
0.005 
0.116 
0.J0S8 
0.058 
0.007 
0.060 
0.056 
0.082 
0.051 
0.048 

0.049 


P.et. 
0.003 
0.005 
0.004 
0.012 
0.011 
0.004 
0.002 
0.006 
0.004 
0.008 
0.009 
0.004 

0.006 


P.et. 
0.164 
0.277 
0.226 
0.228 
0.243 
0.219 
0.362 
0.237 
0.236 
0.142 
0.096 
0.064 


P.et 
0.046 
0.040 
0.048 
0.059 
0.041 
0.036 
0.060 
,0.054 
0. 035 
,0.056 
|0.042 
0.021 


0.080  0.031 


87.71 


0.124 


11.24 


0.010  0.042   0.077 


P.eL 
0.504 
0.590 
0.659 
0.680 
0.571 
0.296 
0.490 
0.403 
0.284 
0.486 
0.380 
0.289 

0.834 


P.eL 
0.043 
0.046 
0.047 
0.056 
0.028 
0.022 
0.047 
0.042 
0.020 
0.044 
0.037 
0.023 

0.030 


0.006  0.207  0.045  0.479   0.039     0.011 


P.et, 

0.009 
0.012 
0.013 
0.015 
0.008 
0.010 
0.018 
0.007 
0.004 
0.016 
0.011 
0.008 

0.009 


"  Exoloslve  of  nitrogen. 


t  Mandarin. 


I  Tangerine. 


Fertilieing  ingredients  in  1^000  oranges. 


i 

o 

1^ 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

s 

J^^.    

OwMes. 
1.60 
1.55 
0.67 
0.07 
0.05 
0.31 

1.41 
0.55 
0.47 
0.76 
0.37 
0.43 

0.40 

Ouneu. 
3.80 
3.90 
8.70 
4.30 
8.10 
1.80 

2.70 
3.80 
1.80 
2.60 
2.10 
1.80 

1.70 

Ounce*. 
6.10 
7.10 
6.30 
7.80 
6.90 
4.40 

6.70 
5.50 
4.30 
6.10 
2.30 
2.50 

2.40 

Ounus. 
0.23 
0.39 
0.28 
0.67 
0.74 
0.31 

0.14 
0.41 
0.31 
0.01 
0.46 
0.21 

0.83 

Ouneet. 
12.00 
21.70 
14.90 
16,30 
16.20 
16.60 

25.20 
16.20 
18.20 
10.60 
4.40 
3.40 

3.90 

3.78* 
8.10 
8.34 
4.09 
2.70 
3.07 

4.23 
3.46 
3.04 
4.54 

1.84 
L07 

1.45 

37.00' 
46.50 
43.50 
45.80 
38.10 
22.50 

34.70 
33.80 
38.00 
36.40 
17.20 
16.80 

16.25 

Ouneet. 
3.03 
8.87 
3.34 
4.09 
2.02 
1.53 

8.62 
2.77 
3.01 
3.03 
1.84 
1.07 

1.45 

Ottneet. 
0.75 
0.77 
0.67 
1.02 
0.54 
0.77 

1.41 
0.48 
0.31 
1.51 
0.46 
0.43 

0.44 

Ouneea. 
6  10 

ITaveto 

Haltese  Blood.... 
Imperial  Malta... 
Double  Imperial . . 

Indian  River 

Foundling  (Indian 
River) 

6.20 
6.60 
7.30 
5.50 
8.50 

6.70 

Bitter  Sweet 

Sour 

11.80 
15.60 

Colombia  County. 

Tangerines 

Mandarins 

Sprack* ? 

13.20 
7.30 
5.80 

6.55 

Average .... 

0.68 

3.86 

5.42 

0.89 

14.66 

8.19 

84.07 

2.76 

0.76 

8.8g 

*  Mandarin. 


t  Tangerine. 
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Different  oranges  of  the  same  speoies  often  differ  very  considerably  in  compoBition. 
For  example,  the  ash  of  the  Navel  as  grown  and  analyzed  in  California  shows  47.5  to 
55.3  per  cent  potash,  16.4  to  26.4  per  cent  lime,  9.8  to  14.2  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and 
4.2  to  7.9  per  cent  salphurio  acid.  This  difference  is  due  to  a  great  extent  no  doubt 
to  difference  in  soil,  fertilization,  climate,  etc.  But  it  is  a  qi\estion  if  oranges  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  tree  might  not  differ  in  composition.  It  is  also  a  question 
whether  or  not  different  species,  if  grown  under  uniform  conditions  of  soil,  fertiliza- 
tion, climate,  etc.,  would  exhibit  characteristic  differences  in  the  proportions  of  ash 
constituents.  Our  analyses  of  the  ashes  give  sulphuric  acid  3.3  to  6.8  per  cent,  aver- 
age 4.86  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid  7.5  to  9.8  per  cent,  average  8.6  per  cent;  lime  13 
to  32  per  cent,  average  22.77  per  cent;  potash  42  to  59  per  c«nt,  average  52  per  cent; 
magnesia  3.5  to  6.4  per  cent,  average  5  per  cent;  soda  2.8  to  5.5  per  cent,  average  4.26 
per  cent.     •     •     * 

Taking  average  analyses  as  a  basis,  a  fertilizer  which  is  to  restore  to  the  soil  the 
plant  food  removed  by  the  orange  should  be  composed  as  follows : 

Florida.    Califoraia. 

Phosphoric  acid,  parts  by  weight 1.0  1.0 

Nitrogen,  parts  by  weight 1.6  3.4 

Potash,  parts  by  weight 6.0  4.0 

A  fertilizer  which  would  return  to  the  soil  the  constituents  extracted  by  the  orange 
should  contain  about  2.7  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  16  per 
cent  potash. 

Determinations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  oranges  when  freshly  pulled 
and  after  being  kept  different  lengths  of  time  showed  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  freshly  pulled  orange  is  usuaUy  less  than  unity,  but  as 
drying  out  goes  on  it  generally  increases  for  a  while,  until  it  exceeds 
unity,  then  decreases. 

On  the  comparatiTe  merits  of  steam  and  hot  water  for  green- 
house heating,  F.  W.  Card  (Reic  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  41y  Aug.j 
189J2,  pp.  107-130 J  figs.  2). — This  article,  with  an  introduction  by  L.  H. 
Bailey,  contains  a  detailed  account  and  tabulated  data  of  an  experi- 
ment conducted  during  January  and  February,  1892,  in  two  series  of 
forcing  houses  at  the  station,  one  series  being  heated  with  steam  and 
the  other  with  hot  water. 

The  various  character  of  these  houses  necessitates  many  elbows  and  fittings  in  tiie 
piping  and  the  fall  is  slight.  These  are  conditions  to  which  water  is  not  adapted, 
but  as  these  are  the  conditions  which  are  usuaUy  present  in  commercial  establish- 
ments, our  results  must  have  an  intensely  practical  bearing.  Steam  overcomes  diffi- 
culties much  more  readily  than  hot  water.  Our  hot-water  system  is  put  in  after  the 
most  approved  fashion,  and  the  following  tests  concern  the  actnal  merits  of  the  two 
systems  under  practical  conditions.  In  perfectly  straight  and  simple  rims  the 
result*  might  be  very  different. 

The  points  considered  were,  the  temperature  of  the  pipes,  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  pipes,  distribution  of  heat  in  the  pipes,  coal  consump- 
tion, and  the  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  temperature  of  steam  pipes. 
The  plan  of  the  forcing  houses  and  of  the  systems  of  heating  employed 
is  described  and  illustrated.  Brief  accounts  of  experiments  elsewhere 
are  given,  with  references  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  Experiments 
in  this  line  were  reported  in  Bulletins  Kos.  4,  6,  and  8  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hatch  Station,  and  in  Bulletin  "So.  63  of  the  Michigan  Station 
(E.  8.  E.,  vol.  I,  pp.  82,  225;  n,  pp.  104,  236). 
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The  results  of  the  experiment,  which,  the  author  is  careful  to  state, 
are  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  test,  are 
given  in  the  bulletin  in  the  following  i)aragraph8  : 

(1)  The  temperatures  of  steam  pipes  averaged  higher  than  those  of  hot- water  pipes 
throughout  the  entire  circuit  for  the  entire  period  of  test. 

(2)  The  higher  the  inside  temperature  in  st«am  pipes  the  h«s  is  the  proportionate 
warming  power  of  the  pipes  at  a  given  point.  The  heat  is  distributed  over  a  greater 
length  of  pipe,  and  as  steam  is  ordinarily  carried  at  a  higher  temperature  than  hot 
water,  it  has  a  distinct  advantage  for  heating  long  runs. 

(3)  When  no  pressure  is  indicated  by  the  steam  gauge,  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  riser  and  the  return  is  greater  with  steam  than  with  hot  water. 

(4)  Under  pressure,  the  difference  is  less  with  steam  than  with  hot  water. 

(5)  There  is  less  loss  of  heat  in  the  steam  risers  than  in  the  hot-water  risers,  and 
this  means  that  more  heat,  in  the  steam  system,  is  carried  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
house  and  more  is  spent  in  the  returns  as  bottom  heat. 

(6)  This  relation  is  more  uniform  in  the  steam  risers  than  in  the  hot- water  risers, 
giving  much  more  even  results  with  steam  than  with  hot  water. 

(7)  When  the  fires  are  operative  the  fluctuation  in  the  temperature  of  the  risers  at 
any  given  point  is  much  greater  with  hot  water  than  with  steam. 

(8)  An  increase  in  steam  pressure  raises  the  temperature  of  the  entire  circuit,  but 
the  temperature  does  not  rise  uniformly  with  the  pressure. 

(9)  The  first  application  of  the  pressure  increases  the  temperature  of  the  returns 
much  more  than  that  of  the  risers. 

(10)  Steam  is  better  than  hot  water  for  long  and  crooked  circuits. 

(11)  Pressure  is  of  great  ntility  in  increasing  the  rapidity  of  circulation  of  steam 
and  in  forcing  it  through  long  circuits  and  over  obstacles. 

(12)  Unfavorable  conditions  can  be  more  readily  overcome  with  steam  than  with 
hot  water. 

(13)  Hot  water  consumed  more  coal  than  steam,  and  was  at  the  same  time  less 
efficient.  This  result  would  probably  be  modified  in  a  shorter  and  straighter  circuit 
with  greater  fall. 

(14)  Under  the  conditions  here  present  steam  is  more  economical i)han  hot  water 
and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  this  result  is  not  modified  to  any  extent  by 
the  style  of  heaters  used. 

Second  report  on  electro-horticalture,  L.  H.  Bailey  {N^ew  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  42^  Sept,  1892^  pp.  133-146,  figs.  4). 

Sjfnopns. — A  report  on  work  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  30  of 
the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  232).  In  the  experiments  reported  in  this  article 
an  arc  light  with  a  clear  glass  globe  was  hung  above  the  greenhouse.  Lettuce 
was  greatly  benefited  by  the  light;  radishes,  beets,  and  spinach  were  somewhat 
benefited;  cauliflowers  tended  to  grow  taller,  and  make  fewer  and  smaller 
heads;  violets  and  daisies  bloomed  earlier;  with  endives  the  results  were 
negative.  The  electric  light  did  not  appear  to  determine  or  modify  the  periods  of 
growth  of  lettuce. 

In  the  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  an  electric  street  lamp 
was  suspendedv  outside  in  the  valley  between  the  parallel  greenhouses. 

The  lamp  was  hung  in  front  of  a  large  blackened  sheet-iron  screen,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  partition  in  the  house  and  a  series  of  curtains,  completely  excluded 
the  light  from  the  compartment  behind  the  lamp.  By  moving  the  screen  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lamp  and  rearranging  the  curtains,  we  were  able  to  throw  all  the' 
light  into  the  other  compartment;  this  change  was  made  during  the  experiment. 
The  lamp  ia  the  same  pattern  as  that  used  the  previous  w^inter— a  10  ampere  45-volt 
8378— Ko.  4 3 
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2,000  nominal  candle  power  Westinghouse  alternating  current  lamp.  The  lamp  was 
attached  to  an  ordinary  street-lighting  system,  and  it  seldom  burned  after  11 
o'clock,  while  it  often  ran  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  on  moonlight  nights  not  at  all. 
The  lighted  house  was  exposed  to  sunlight  during  the  day,  and  in  addition  received 
this  small  and  varying  amount  of  electric  light.  The  other,  or  so-called  dark  house, 
was  lighted  by  sun  during  the  day  and  received  no  light  at  night.  The  lamp  carried 
a  clear  glass  globe,  so  that  the  light  passed  through  two  planes  of  glass,  in  the  globe 
and  the  roof,  before  reaching  the  plants. 

The  house  used  in  the  experiments  reported  in  detail  was  the  one  in 
which  the  experiments  of  the  previous  year  were  conducted.  In  the 
other  house  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  beans  were  grown,  but  no  influ- 
ence of  the  electric  light  on  these  plants  was  observed,  and  therefore 
no  details  of  the  experiments  are  given. 

Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  experiments  with  h^ttuce, 
endives,  radishes,  beets,  spinach,  cauliflowers,  violets,  and  daisies. 
The  electric  light  was  started  October  15,  1891. 

Lettuce. — On  October  15,  plants  of  the  Boston  Market  variety,  four 
weeks  old,  were  transplanted  to  the  bench  nearest  the  light.  Very  soon 
the  plants  in  the  light  compartment,  especially  those  nearest  the  light, 
began  to  improve,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  were  perceptibly 
ahead  of  those  in  the  dark  compartment.  "The  plants,  even  to  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  light  compartment,  gained  steadily  throughout 
the  experiment,  and  they  were  ready  for  market  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  earlier  than  in  the  dark  house.  In  quality  and  all  other  charac- 
ters this  lettu(;e  was  indistinguishable  from  that  grown  under  normal 
conditions.'' 

Seedlings  of  the  Landreth  Forcing  variety  on  a  bench  farther  from 
the  light  were  stunted  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  their  growth, 
and  though  they  afterwards  recuperated  rapidly  were  never  superior 
to  their  companions  in  the  dark. compartment. 

Lettuce  was  also  transplanted  into  the  highest  bench,  in  order  to  determine  how 
far  the  influence  of  the  light  extends.  The  extremity  of  the  light  compartment  was 
40  feet  distant  from  the  lamp  and  the  roof  was  so  low  that  much  of  the  light  was 
reflected;  yet  at  this  distance,  where  there  was  only  diifused  light,  the  plants  at  a 
month  after  the  light  started  were  much  better  than  in  the  dark  house. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  with  second  and  third  crops  of  lettuce  with  similar 
results,  and  with  several  varieties.  February  9,  Simpson  lettuce  was  trt'wsplanted 
upon  the  lowest  bench  and  the  customary  increase  under  the  light  took  place. 
March  22,  when  the  lettuce  was  nearly  large  enough  for  market,  the  light  was  trans- 
ferred to  house  B,  and  thereafter  the  poorer  plants  received  the  light.  These  poorer 
plants  soon  showed  the  effect  of  the  new  conditions  and  the  time  between  the 
maturity  of  the  two  crops  was  considerably  lessened. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  which  we  found  of  the  influence  of  the  light  upon 
lettuce  was  afforded  by  a  crop  upon  the  highest  bench,  into  which  radishes  were 
also  planted.  The  interception  of  the  light  by  the  radish  leaves  had  a  most  marked 
effect  upon  the  lettuce  plants  which  stood  behind  them,  the  adjacent  plants  which 
chanced  to  be  exposed  to  the  full  light  being  much  larger.  The  bench,  therefore, 
presented  a  very  uneven  appearance  when  the  radishes  were  removed,  and  the 
shadows  from  the  radish  leaves  could  be  traced  in  the  lettuce.  8uailac  zeBults  wem 
observed  where  the  dense  shade  of  a  rafter  lay  across  the  plants. 
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Endives. — Plauts  five  weeks  old,  transplanted  November  11,  grew 
very  mnch  alike  in  the  two  compartments. 

Radishes, — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  the  yield  of  radishes  (entire 
plant,  tops,  and  tubers)  of  12  varieties  grown  on  three  different  benches 
between  young  lettuce  plants. 

The  plants  in  the  light  house  were  ahead  in  every  feature.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  the  proportion  of  tops  to  the  entire  plant  is  greater  in  the  light  than  in 
the  dark  houae,  the  difference  being  that  between  55  and  49  per  cent.  AU  these 
results  are  interesting  when  compar«d  with  our  former  experience,  for  they  show 
how  mnch  the  simple  interposition  of  plain  glass  may  modify  the  influence  of  the 
light.  In  1890,  under  the  naked  light  radishes  were  uniformly  injured,  the  loss 
ranging  from  45  to  65  per  cent ;  the  same  year,  under  a  light  protected  by  an  opal 
globe  the  injury  was  still  apparent ;  the  loss  in  tubors  was  only  from  1  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  crop,  but  at  the  same  time  the  weight  of  leaves  was  increased;  now  this 
year,  under  light  strained  through  a  globe  and  a  glass  roof  there  was  an  increase  in 
both  tubers  and  tops.  In  no  case,  however,  have  radishes  been  sufficiently  benefited 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  light;  but  our  results  seem  to  show  that  a  well-protected 
light  is  some  assistance  to  them. 

Beets. — Plants  from  seed  of  the  Early  Egyptian  variety  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  October  15  grew  more  vigorously  in  the  light  compartment. 

Five  months  after  sowing  the  beets  were  removed,  when  it  was  found  that  57  per 
cent  of  the  plants  in  the  light  house  gave  marketable  tubers  against  only  33  percent 
of  those  in  the  dark  house;  and  the  total  average  weight  of  the  plants  in  the  light 
house  was  about  half  an  ounce  greater  than  in  the  dark  house.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  test  with  beets  was  hardly  a  fair  one  from  the  fact  that  the  plants 
in  the  dark  house  received  more  bottom  heat  than  the  others,  but  as  the  results  cor- 
roborate those  obtained  from  radishes  the  figures  may  possess  value. 

Spinach. — Plants  of  the  Round  Dutch  variety  transplanted  into  both 
compartments  October  15  grew  more  rapidly  in  the  light  compartment 
throughout  the  experiment. 

Cauliflowers. — January  8,  a  dozen  plants  4  inches  high  were  planted 
in  6-inch  pots  in  each  of  the  compartments.  "  The  plants  in  the  light 
house  were  10  feet  from  the  lamp  and  almost  under  it."  The  plants  in 
the  dark  compartment  made  a  more  stocky  growth  and  formed  heads 
earlier.  When  the  plants  were  cut,  Februjiry  29,  the  heads  from  the 
dark  house  had  a.  greater  average  size  and  weight. 

Violets. — Strong  plants  of  the  Marie  Louise  variety  were  set  in  the 
light  compartment  a  few  days  before  the  light  started.  Each  night  half 
of  the  bed  was  covered  with  a  black  enamel  cloth  box.  Three  weeks 
after  the  light  started  the  exposed  plants  began  to  bloom,  and  contin- 
ued to  do  so  for  two  weeks  before  a  flower  appeared  on  the  darkened 
plants.  At  this  point  the  appearance  of  blight  terminated  the  experi- 
ment. 

Daisies. — *'  Fifty  strong  plants  of  the  low  daisy  (Bellis  perennis)  were 
divided  between  the  two  houses.  Those  in  the  light  compartment  were 
from  15  to  18  feet  from  the  lamp,  in  rather  weak  light.  The  first  bloom 
appeared  just  four  weeks  after  the  starting  of  the  light,  and  it  was  in 
the  light  house.    For  a  month  or  six  weeks  thereafter  the  lighted 
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plants  bloomed  more  proftisely,  but  at  that  time  the  dark-house  planta 
began  to  surpass  tlie  others  both  in  number  and  size  of  flowers  and 
vigor  of  plants." 

Period  of  plant  growth. — Tabulated  auxanometer  measurements  are 
given  showing  the  growth  of  a  single  lettuce  leaf  during  four  consecu- 
tive days  (Ai)ril  1-4)  in  each  compartment. 

The  figures  plainly  show  (1)  that  the  electric  light  did  not  determine  the  i>erio- 
dicity  of  growth,  (2)  that  increase  under  the  light  occurred  only  during  the  first 
days,  and  (3)  that  growth  in  hoth  houses  took  place  in  daylight  suj  well  as  in  dark- 
ness. The  conclusions  suggested  by  this  short  record  I  believe  to  be  generally  true 
of  lettuce  when  grown  under  the  conditions  here  present. 

Strawberries  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  No.  44^  n.  ser.^  Atig.,  1892^ 
pp.  139-147). — Brief  descriptive  notes  on  23  of  the  newer  varieties  of 
strawberries  tested  at  the  station,  tabulated  data  for  103  varieties,  and 
a  list  of  62  varieties  planted  in  the  spring  of  1892.  The  20  most  produc- 
tive varieties  in, the  order  named  are,  Beder  Wood,  Greenville,  Burts, 
Enhance,  Few  Dominion,  Sov  de  Bossuet,  Lyons  Seedling,  Farnsworth, 
Middlefield,  Wayfield,  Hurlburt,  Hampden,  Eureka,  Phillip  Seedling, 
Daisy,  Haverland,  Crescent,  Governor  Hoard,  Great  Pacific,  and  Viola. 

Flams  and  peaches,  D.  N.  Barrow  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  No.  17, 
2d  ser.,  pp.  498,  499). — Brief  notes  on  5  varieties  of  plums  and  10  of 
peaches  in  an  orchard  at  the  Louisiana  State  Station. 

Ezperiments  with  vegetables  and  fruits  {Colorado  Sta.  Report  for 
1891,  pp.  17-20, 104-111,  ii7-ii,9).— Brief  accounts  of  experiments  with 
varieties  of  peas,  beans,  watermelons,  cantaloupes,  squashes,  pump- 
kins, turnips,  beets,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  tomatoes,  celery,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  radishes  at  the  station  sind  at  the  Arkansas  Valley  and 
Divide  Substations.  There  is  also  brief  mention  of  tests  of  orchard 
and  small  fruits  and  grapes. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Walter  H,  Evans,  Editor, 

Smut  in  oats  and  wheat,  P.  M.  Harwood  {Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  No, 
87,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  10,  Jigs.  5). — Descriptions  of  smut  on  wheat  and  oats 
and  directions  for  treatment,  largely  compiled  from  Farmers'  Bulletin 
Ko.  5  of  this  Department  and  Bulletin  No.  35  of  the  Indiana  Station  (E. 
S.  E.,  vol.  II,  p.  637).  The  author  recommends  the  use  of  the  Jensen 
hot  water  treatment  of  the  grain  before  seeding.  The  loss  to  the  farmers 
of  Michigan  in  1892  from  smut  of  oats  is  estimated  at  over  $1,000,000. 

Some  troubles  of  winter  tomatoes,  L.  H.  Bailey  {New  York  Cor- 
nell Sta.  Bui.  No.  43,  Sept,  1892,  pp.  149-158,  figs.  4).— This  bulletin 
deals  with  three  diseases  of  considerable  importance  to  those  engaged 
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Id  growing  tomatoes  during  the  winter,  viz,  a  bacterial  disease,  the 
common  blight  (Cladosporiumfulvtim)y  and  a  nematode  root  gall.  The 
bacterial  disease  appeared  at  the  station  in  the  winter  of  1 890-^91  and 
the  first  notice  was  by  E.  G.  Lodemann  in  Garden  and  Forest,  vol.  v,  p. 
175.  Most  of  the  investigation  has  been  with  reference  to  means  for 
checking  its  ravages. 

"This  blight  attacks  the  leaves.  The  first  Indication  of  the  trouble  is  a  dwarfing 
'and  slight  fading  of  the  leaves  and  the  appearance  of  more  or  less  ill-detiued^  yellow- 
ish spots  or  splashes.  These  spots  soon  become  dark  or  almost  black,  the  leaf 
curls  and  becomes  stiif,  and  the  edges  draw  downward,  giving  the  plant  a  wilted 
appearance.  The  spots  grow  larger  nntil  they  often  become  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
across  or  even  more,  and  they  finally  become  more  or  less  translucent.  This  injury 
to  the  foliage  causes  the  plants  to  dwindle,  and  the  stems  become  small  and  hard. 
Fruit  production  is  lessened,  or  if  the  disease  appears  before  the  flowers  are  formed 
no  fruit  whatever  may  set.  In  two  or  three  instances  in  which  young  plants  were 
attacked  the  disease  killed  the  plant  outright,  but  a  diseased  plant  ordinarily  live« 
tliroiighout  the  winter,  a  constant  disappointment  to  its  owner.  *  •  *  The  dis- 
ease is  not  known  to  attack  the  fimit.'' 

Attempts  were  made  to  identiftr  this  new  disease  with  the  bacterial 
lx>tato  blight  and  the  tomato  blight  described  in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the 
Mississippi  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  lii,  p.  702),  but  Drs.  Burrill  and  Hal- 
sted,  to  whom  specimens  were  sent  for  examination,  say  it  is  distinct. 
The  tomato  blight  is  due  to  a  bacterium,  while  Prof.  W.  R.  Dudley  finds 
this  to  be  caused  by  a  micrococcus.  Diseased  plants  have  been  carried 
over  the  summer  and  will  be  made  the  subject  of  critical  study  during 
the  coming  winter.  Spraying  the  plants  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  of 
copper,  watering  the  soil  with  this  or  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  lye,  and 
washing  the  boxes  in  which  diseased  plants  had  been  grown  with 
ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper,  whitewash,  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  lye, 
did  not  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease.  So  far  the  only 
method  of  treatment  likely  to  be  effective  is  the  destruction  of  diseased 
plants  and  starting  anew  with  fresh  soil  and  new  plants. 

The  ordinary  blight  of  the  tomato  was  also  noticed.  This  will  gen- 
erally yield  to  spraying  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  if  applied 
early  enough. 

«  Nematode  galls  attack  the  roots  and  often  the  whole  root  is  swollen 
into  a  shapeless  mass.  ^^  The  plants  become  weak  and  stop  growing, 
and  the  leaves  curl  and  become  dry  and  yellow,  much  as  if  the  plant  were 
suffering  for  water.  In  general,  plants  injured  by  root  galls  resemble 
those  suffering  from  winter  blight,  except  that  the  leaves  do  not  show 
the  spotted  discolorations."  Five  boxes  were  treated  before  planting, 
(I)  with  lye,  (2)  with  salt,  (3)  with  quicklime,  (4)  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide, and  (5)  frozen  solid.  In  each  of  these  plants  were  placed,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  months  the  plants  in  all  the  boxes  except  Nos.  2  and  5 
were  infested,  but  upon  these  no  galls  were  found.  The  experiments 
were  too  limited  to  warrant  any  general  conclusions,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  means  may  be  found  for  treating  the  soil  between  crops. 
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Four  diseases  of  the  apple,  W.  B.  Alwood  ( Virginia  8t/t.  Bui. 
No.  17j  Juney  1892^  pp.  59-66). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  the  rust  of  the 
foliage  ( Oymnosporangium  maeropus^  scab  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  {Fu^ 
cladium  dendriticum),  bitter  rot  of  the  fruit  {Qlodosporiumfructigenum)^ 
and  brown  spot  of  the  foliage  {Phyllosticta  pirinaf),  with  directions  for 
their  identification  and  preventive  methods  of  treatment. 


ENTOMOLOOT. 

Report  of  entomologist  of  Maine  Station,  F.  L.  Harvey  {Maine 
A'ta.  Report  for  1891  j  pp.  187-207,  Jigs.  13). — Illustrated  notes  and  cor- 
respondence regarding  the  following  insects:  Tick  (Ixodes  ricinus), 
sphinx  moths  (Smerinthus  geminatus,  Treptogon  modesta,  and  Sphinx 
gordius),  climbing  cutworm  (Agrotis  saucia),  greasy  cutworm  {Agro- 
tis  ypsilon),  glassy  cutworm  {Radena  devastatrix),  cotton  dagger  {Apatda 
lepusculina),  three- toothed  aphonus  {Aphomis  trident^tn),  Dytiscus  verti- 
caliSjMaphidionparalhlumy  Flinus  brunnevSj  apple  aphis  {Aphi^maU)^ 
goldsmith  beetle  {Gotalpa  lanigera)^  and  four-spotted  mite (Tetranychus 
4-maculatus). 

Notes  on  insects,  J.  0.  ^^Ai,  {OMahomxi  Sta.  Btil.  N^o.Sj  June^  1892, 
pp.  20,  figs  8). — ^Popular  notes  on  the  imported  cabbage  butterfly  {Pieris 
rapce),  cabbage  plusia  (Plusia  hrassico!),  cutworms,  bollworm  {Reliothis 
armigera),  striped  melon  beetle  {Diahrotica  vittata),  gray  blister  beetle 
(Lytta  cinerea),  chinch  bug  {Blissvs  leucopterus),  and  horn  fly  {HcBtna- 
tobia  serrata).    Formulas  for  insecticides  are  also  given. 

The  horn  fly  in  Florida,  P.  H.  Eolfs  {Florida  Sta.  Bui  No.  17,  pp. 
12-14,  fig.  1). — Brief  compiled  notes  on  Hasmatobia  serrata,  which  made 
its  appearance  in  Florida  in  1800  or  1891  and  has  already  caused  trouble, 
especiaUy  to  milch  cows. 


FOODS— ANIMAL  PRODUCTIOH. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Digestibility  of  green  and  dry  timothy,  W.  P.  Cutter  ( Utah  Stu. 
Bui.  No.  16,  Au^.  1,  1892,  pp.  12). 

Synopsis. — The  determination  of  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  green  timothy  and 
timothy  hay  with  steers  indicat-ed  no  appreciable  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  materials. 

After  popular  introductory  remarks  on  the  composition  and  digesti- 
bility of  feeding  stuffs,  the  author  describes  an  experiment  with  five 
steers,  to  study  the  digestibility  of  grass  and  hay  from  timothy.    The 
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trial  was  a  part  of  the  experiment  with  pasturage,  soiling,  and  hay 
for  steers  described  below.  Three  steers  were  fed  green  and  two  di*ied 
timothy,  the  trial  lasting  fifteen  days  and  the  excreta  being  collected 
daring  the  last  five  days.  The  details  of  the  trial,  including  analyses 
of  the  timothy  fed  and  the  excreta,  are  stated  in  an  appendix.  The 
average  results  are  given  as  follows: 

Coefficients  of  digeitiibility  of  green  and  dried  iimoihjf. 


Dried  timothy.. 
Green  timothy  . 


Dry 
matter. 


Per  cent. 
64.04 
63.53 


Crude 

Mh. 


Percent. 
31.60 
32.21 


Crude 
cellulose. 


Per  eent. 
55.75 
65.62 


Crude 
fat. 


Percent. 
53.26 
53.14 


Cnide 
protein. 


Percent. 
4S.46 
48.11 


Nitro- 
extract. 


Per  eent. 
67.84 
65.75 


"(I)  There  seems  to  be  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  digestibility 
of  timothy  when  fed  green  and  when  fed  after  being  properly  cured. 
•"(2)  The  digestibility  of  the  timothy  on  the  station  farm  seems  to 
be  higher  than  WolfTs  standard,  agreeing  more  closely  with  Jordan's 
results." 

Soiling  of  steers;  green  vs.  dry  food,  J.  W.  Sanborn  (Utah 
8ta.  Bui  No.  15j  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  9). 

Synopsis. — A'  eoraparisou  of  pastnra<re,  green  grass,  and  hay  from  the  same  for  Hteers 
during  summer.  One  lot  graze<l  on  2  acres^  another  received  the  green  grass,  and 
the  third  the  dry  hay  from  similar  areas.  The  gains  made  per  steer  were  iden- 
tical for  the  three  lots,  but  the  green-grass  lot  did  not  eat  all  of  the  grass  cat 
from  2  acres. 

The  object  of  this  trial  was  to  compare  the  results  of  allowing  steers 
to  gi-aze  on  a  given  area  and  of  feeding  the  grass  cut  from  a  similar 
area  in  a  green  and  in  a  dry  state.  The  trial  was  made  with  three  lots 
of  three  steers  each,  averaging  about  800  pounds  live  weight.  Six 
acres  of  land  were  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  lot  1  being  pastured 
on  one  part,  lot  2  fed  in  the  barn  on  the  green  grass  cut  from  the  sec- 
ond part,  and  lot  3  fed  in  the  bam  on  the  hay  made  from  the  third 
part.  The  steers  were  all  fed  alike  for  twenty-five  days,  after  which, 
June  1,  the  trial  began  and  continued  for  three  months.  The  grass  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  lucern,  timothy,  and  red  clover.  Early  in  the 
trial  the  lucern  fed  to  lot  3  was  dried  only  one  day  and  as  a  result,  it 
is  believed,  one  steer  died.  Consequently  the  lucern  was  dried  after 
this  for  three  days  before  being  fed.  The  record  of  the  weekly  weigh- 
ings of  the  animals  is  tabu1ated,togetherwith  the  amounts  of  grass  and 
hay  given  to  lots  2  and  3,  respectively.  The  gain  in  live  weight  per 
steer  was  the  same  for  each  lot  (133^  to  134J  pounds).  Lot  2,  fed  green 
grass,  did  not  eat  all  of  the  grass  cut  from  the  2-acre  lot. 

The  steers  that  grazed  grew  no  faster,  yet  ate  or  disposed  of  28  per  cent  more  food 
than  did  lot  2  (green  grass).  *  *  «  The  lot  receiving  dried  food  ate  more  than 
did  the  lot  receiving  green  food,  and  it  was  constantly  noted  that  they  ate  their  food 
with  greater  relish  than  did  the  other  lot.    •    •    • 
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It  appears  from  this  trial  that  soiling  is  unnecessary,  dry  food  answering  the  same 
purpose ;  that  winter  feeding  is  quite  as  economical  when  cattle  are  fed  in  stalls  or 
yards  as  sommer  feeding  in  stalls  or  yards;  that  grazing  is  somewhat  wasteful; -and 
that  green  grass  and  young  grass  are  no  more  effective  than  dry  and  mature  grass 
or  hay. 

Winter  feeding-ezperiments  with  lambs,  O.  A.Goessmann  (Mas- 
sachusetts 8taU  8ta.  Bui.  No.  43,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  2-8). 

Synopsis. — The  results  are  given  of  feeding  six  gra<le  wether  lamhs  for  six  months 
on  a  nitrogenous  ration  composed  of  wheat  hrau,  maize  feed  or  gluten  feed, 
rowen,  mangel- wurzels,  and  silage.  At  the  local  market  prices  of  feeding  stuffs 
and  meat,  and  making  allowance  for  the  value  of  the  manure,  the  gains  made 
gave  only  a  slight  profit — $2.86  for  the  six  animals. 

The  experiments  here  reported  are  in  continuation  of  those  with  a 
similar  object  reported  in  the  Annual  Reports  for  1890  and  1891  and 
Bulletin  No.  37  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  231;  in,  p.  155;  iv, 
p.  67).  Six  grade  wether  Iambs,  averaging  about  75  pounds  in  weighty 
were  fed  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  days  on  rations 
consisting  .of  wheat  bran  with  maize  feed  or  gluten  feed,  and  rowen 
alone  or  with  Globe  mangel-wurzels  or  corn  silage.  The  nutritive  ratio 
of  the  rations  ranged  at  different  times  from  1 :4.79  to  1 : 5.34.  From  5  to 
6  ounces  of  the  grain  mixture  (equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran  and 
maize  feed  or  gluten  feed)  were  fed  per  head  daily.  The  lambs  were 
not  sheared  prior  to  the  experiment.  They  were  bought  for  5J  cents 
per  pound  live  weight,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  were  slaugh- 
tered and  sold  at  11  cents  per  pound  dressed  weight.  The  analyses 
of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  with  reference  to  both  food  and  fertilizing 
ingredients,  the  gains  in  live  weiglit,  the  yield  of  dressed  weight 
and  of  wool,  and  the  financial  results  are  tabulated.  The  gains 
were  small,  averaging  only  17.08  pounds  per  sheep  for  the  entire  six 
months.  In  estimating  the  profit  or  loss,  the  feeding  stuffs  are  valued 
at  local  market  prices,  viz,  wheat  bran  $22,  maize  feed  $25,  gluten 
feed  $20,  rowen  $15,  mangel-wurzels  $4,  and  silage  $2.50  per  ton,  and 
92  per  cent  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  the  food  are  assumed  to  be 
obtainable  in  the  manure.  The  total  cost  of  the  six  lambs^and  feed  was 
$44.22,  and  the  value  of  the  meat,  wool,  and  manure  $47.08,  an  apparent 
profit  of  $2.86. 

(1)  The  average  daily  increase  in  live  weight  as  compared  with  that  noticed  in 
the  two  preceding  experiments  is  not  as  satisfactory.    •     *     • 

(2)  The  feeding  ofifect  of  com  silage^  when  fed  with  the  same  kind  and  amount  of 
grain  feed,  compares  well  with  that  of  Globe  mangel-wurzel  roots. 

(3)  The  market  cost  of  the  daily  fodder  ration  above  stated  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  lower  than  those  used  in  our  preceding  experiments  with  lambs;  it  varies  ftt>m 
1.65  to  1.93  cents  in  different  feeding  periods. 

(4)  The  value  of  the  manure  obtainable  from  the  different  daily  fodder  rations 
varies  from  0.78  to  0.98  cent;  it  amounts  to  one  half  of  the  market  cost  of  the  daily 
diet. 

(5)  The  low  market  cost  of  the  grain  feed  during  the  third  experiment  as  com- 
pared with  that  on  preceding  occasions,  and  the  high  commercial  value  of  the  ob- 
tainable manurial  refase,  due  to  their  rich  nitrogenous  composition,  haye  aecoi^d  a 
amaU  profit. 
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Effect  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  as  food  for  hogs,  G^. 
W.  Curtis  and  J.  W.  C arson  (Texas  Sta.  But.  No.  21^  June^  1892^ 
j^p,  195-208). 

Synopsis. — Two  trialn  are  reported  which  were  made  to  observe  the  effect  of  feeding 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  soaked,  boiled,  and  roasted  cotton  seed  to  pigs,  and  to . 
compare  these  feeding  staffs  with  shelled  com.  The  first  experiment  contained 
twenty  and  the  second  fifteen  pigs,  divided  into  lots  and  fed  continuously  for 
about  a  month.  In  each  case  the  lot  receiving  corn  alone  made  the  largest  and 
cheapest  gain  in  live  weight.  The  next  best  gain  was  from  boiled  cotton  seed. 
In  the  first  trial  ten  and  in  the  second  seven  pigs  died  within  ten  weeks  after 
beginning  to  feed  the  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal. 

To  ascertain  the  effect  of  feeding  cotton  seed  or  cotton  seed  meal  on 
the  health  and  growth  of  pigs,  trials  were  made  in  1891  and  1892.  In 
the  former  case  four  lots  of  five  pigs  each,  ranging  in  weight  from  78  to 
158  ponnds  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  were  fed  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  on  rations  consisting  of  corn  alone,  or  corn  and  skim  milk  with 
cotton  seed  meal,  boiled  cotton  seed,  or  roasted  cotton  seed.  The 
tabulated  results  show  that  the  lot  receiving  corn  alone  made  much 
the  largest  gain,  while  there  was  little  difference  between  the  gains 
made  by  the  lots  receiving  cotton  seed  or  meal. 

In  the  trial  in  1892,  five  lots,  each  containing  one  large,  one  medium, 
andonesmallgnide  Essex  pig,  were  fed  for  thirty-three  days,  as  follows: 

Lot  1,  corn  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

Lot  2,  com  and  soaked  cotton  seed. 

Lot  3,  corn  and  boiled  cotton  seed. 

Lot  4,  corn  and  roasted  cotton  seed. 

Lot  5,  corn  alone. 

To  the  first  four  lots  5  pounds  of  shelled  corn  per  lot  was  fed  daily 
and  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  ad  libitum,  the  amounts  of  the  latter 
ranging  from  3  to  4  pounds  x>er  day,  and  to  the  fifth  lot  about  14  pounds 
of  corn  per  day  was  fed.  Each  lot  was  also  given  a  mixture  of  ashes, 
salt,  and  sulphur.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  large  pigs 
ranged  from  108  to  141  pounds  in  weight,  the  medium  from  77  to  94 
pounds,  and  the  small  from  40  to  50  pounds  each.  In  calculating  the 
financial  results,  cotton-seed  meal  was  valued  at  $20,  raw  or  soaked 
cotton  seed  at  $6,  boiled  cotton  seed  at  $8,  and  roasted  cotton  seed  at 
$9  per  ton,  and  shelled  corn  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  no  account  being 
taken  of  the  value  of  the  manure  or  the  care  of  the  animals.  The 
results  of  the  trial  in  1892  are  summarized  below: 

Gains  in  live  weight  of  pigs  and  the  cost  of  food. 


Gain  in  live  weight  during 
triiJ. 


Large      Medinni       Small 
ahoat.       ahoat.        shoat. 


Cont  of 

food  for 

lot. 


Average 
coat  of 
food  Der 

pound  of 
gain. 


Lot  1,  com  and  cotton-aeed  meal. . . 
Lot  2,  com  and  aoaked  cotton  aeed 
Lot  3,  com  and  boiled  cotton  aeed  . 
Lot  4,  com  and  roaated  cotton  aeed 
Lot&,  com  alone 


Pounds. 
16 
16 
22 
15 
59 


Poundt. 
19 
6 
26 
21 
46 


Pounds. 
15 
16 
20 
17 
26 


$2.17 
1.58 
1.74 
1.70 
3.29 


Cents. 
4.34 
4.27 
2.56 
3.21 
2.61 
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Placing  the  different  foods  in  order  of  value  as  to  cost  per  pound  of  gain  produced 
at  prices  given,  we  have  the  following:  (1)  Corn;  (2)  com  and  boiled  cotton  seed; 
(3)  com  and  roasted  cotton  seed;  (4)  corn  and  raw  cotton  seed,  soaked;  (5)  com  and 
and  cotton-seed  meal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  with  exception  of  a  medium-sized  shoat  in  pen  No.  2,  which 
literally  refused  to  eat  until  starved  to  it,  the  medium-sized  shoats  (five  to 
seven  months  old)  were  able  to  make  best  use  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  large  shoats  (ten  to  twelve  months  old)  and  the  small  ones  (three  and  one  half  to 
four  months  old)  rank  nearly  equal  in  gain  per  day,  but  when  relative  weights  are 
considered  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  smaller  shoats. 
[The  authors  believe  that]  there  is  no  profit  whatever  in  feeding  cotton  seed  in  any 
form  or  cotton-seed  meal  to  hogs  of  any  age.  *  *  *  It  is  practically  impoeaible 
to  prepare  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  in  any  manner  so  that  hogs  will  eat  it 
greedily.  *  *  *  Even  at  the  high  price  taken  in  our  estimate  the  tables  show 
that  com  is  far  ahead  of  cotton  seed  in  any  form  or  cotton-seed  meal  as  food  for  hogs, 
and  if  we  figure  on  a  lower  price  the  difference  in  its  favor  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Boasting  is  believed  to  render  cotton  seed  less  laxative  in  its  effects. 
Of  the  different  ways  of  preparing  cotton  seed  for  feeding  to  hogs,  the 
experience  of  the  anthor  is  in  favor  of  boiling.  The  Green  cotton  seed 
roaster  is  described.  The  cost  of  roasting  by  this  machine  is  estimated 
at  abont  $3  per  ton  of  seed. 

With  re£:ard  to  the  effects  of  cotton  seed  and  cottx>n-seed  meal  on  the 
health  of  the  animals,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  experiment  in  1891  ten 
out  of  the  twenty  pigs  died  within  from  seven  to  ten  weeks  after  the 
feeding  of  cotton  seed  or  meal  was  commenced,  and  in  the  experiment 
in  1892  seven  of  the  fifteen  pigs  died  within  from  six  to  nine  weeks. 

Sickness  and  usually  death  uniformly  occurred  within  a  period  of  six  to  eight 
weeks  from  time  of  first  feeding  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal.  In  tests  for  1892 
the  feeding  began  February  8,  and  the  first  death  occurred  March  23— exactly  six 
weeks  later.  In  tests  for  1891  feeding  began  January  20,  and  first  death  occurred 
March  13 — almost  exactly  seven  weeks  later.  In  the  outbreaks  noted  as  occurring 
in  the  college  herd  the  trouble  began  each  time  in  less  than  ten  weeks  from  the  time 
of  feeding  cotton-seed  meal.  The  trouble  continues  for  a  period  of  about  thirty 
days,  and  those  animals  which  are  not  attacked  within  that  time  may  safely  be  re- 
garded as  cotton-seed-proof.  Following  our  tests  for  1891,  several  of  the  shoats 
which  were  not  attacked  in  the  spring  were  kept  all  summer  on  a  diet  largely  cotton 
seed  or  meal ;  but  beyond  a  practical  stoppage  of  growth  and  consequent  permanent 
stunting  of  the  pigs  no  injurious  effects  resulted. 

It  is  noticed  that  in  tests  for  1892  the  medium  and  the  small-sized  shoats  in  each 
of  the  different  pens  were  the  ones  which  suffered  most,  the  large-sized  shoats  in  aU 
of  the  pens  resisting  its  [cotton  seed  or  meal]  effect  and  coming  through  safely. 
*  *  •  Two  out  of  three  were  lost  from  each  pen,  except  the  boiled-seed  pen, 
where  only  one  died.  [In  1891]  in  the  cotton-seed  meal  pen  every  hog  (five)  died 
within  ten  days  after  sickness  first  appeared.  In  the  roasted-seed  pen  four  out  of 
the  five  succumbed,  and  in  the  boiled-seed  pen  but  one  was  taken. 

It  is  of  course  needless  to  state  that  the  corn-fed  hogs  in  no  case  showed  any  signs 
of  sickness  whatever.  The  fact  that  much  the  lightest  death  rate  was  observed  on 
boiled  seed  each  year,  and  that  the  single  death  that  did  ocotir  each  year  was  latest 
as  compared  with  all  the  deaths  recorded,  would  indicate  that  thorough  boiling  has 
the  effect  of  lessening  danger  in  the  use  of  cotton  seed  for  hogs. 

The  symptoms  of  the  affected  animals  are  described  by  the  authors 
and  by  M.  Francis,  veterinarian  of  the  station. 
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Breeding  statiBtics,  F.  L.  Eussell  {Maine  8ta.  Report  for  1891^  pp. 
208, 209), — The  following  is  a  summary  of  statistics  obtained  in  response 
to  a  circular  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  station  to  farmers  in  the  State: 

Duration  of  period  of  gestation  of  267  cows. 

Days. 

Mazimnm  period 304. 00 

Minimam  period 243. 00 

Average  when  calf  was  a  bull 281. 74 

Average  when  calf  was  a  heifer 281. 69 

General  average r 281.72 

Weights  of  113  calves  at  birth. 

FoondB. 

Maximum  weight 122. 00 

Minimum  weight 40. 00 

Average  weight  of  58  bull  calves 76. 80 

Average  weight  of  55  heifer  calves 70. 11 

General  average 73.62 

Relation  of  the  time  of  service  of  168  cows  to  the  sex  of  the  calves. 

Eighty-two  cows  served  during  the  first  part  of  heat  produced  31  bull  calves  and 
51  heifer  calves. 

Seventy -six  cows  served  during  the  last  part  of  heat  produced  42  buU  calves  and 
34  heifer  calves. 

Live  stock  at  Louisiana  State  Station,  I>.  N.  Barbow  {Louisiana 
8ta^.  Bui.  No.  17,  2d  ser.,  pp.  499,  500). — Brief  statements  are  made 
regarding  the  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle  kept  at  the  station.  The 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  thirteen  different  breeds  of  hens  during  one 
hundred  days  (February  6  to  May  17)  is  stated  in  a  table.  An  incubator 
is  being  used  at  the  station  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  farmers  of 
the  region  to  raise  chickens  for  the  winter  and  spring  market. 
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The  Koch  test  for  tuberculosis,  H.  P.  Abmsby  and  L.  Pearson 
(Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  N'o.  21^  Oct,  1892,  pp.  19). — A  cow  of  the  station 
ierd  haying  been  found  to  be  suffering  with  tuberculosis,  all  the  other 
members  of  the  herd  (forty-six  adults  and  twelve  calves)  were  tested 
with  tuberculin,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  any  of  them  were 
affected  with  this  disease.  An  independent  physical  examination  of 
the  herd  was  made  at  the  same  time  by  a  veterinarian,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  Koch  test.  The  temperatures  of  the 
ftTiimalH  before  and  after  the  injection  of  tuberculin  are  tabulated.    Five 
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animals  were  i)ut  under  siispicipn  by  either  the  Koch  or  physical  test^ 
as  follows: 


Name  of  cow. 

Koeh  test. 

rhj/gical  (xamintUion. 

Carmliiay 

Tuberculous, 

Tuberculous. 

Gertrude, 

Tuberculous, 

Not  tuberculous. 

Lavender, 

Not  tuberculous. 

Tuberculous. 

Cowslip, 

Not  tuberculous, 

Probably  tuberculous. 

Rosella, 

Not  tuberculous. 

Probably  tuberculous. 

These  animals  having  been  slaughtered,  it  appeared  that  both  of 
those  which  gave  a  temperature  reaction  with  the  Koch  test  were  tuber- 
culous and  that  the  other  three  were  not  tuberculous,  but  had  lung  le- 
sions which  deceived  the  veterinarian  who  made  the  physical  diagnosis. 

The  nature  and  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  the  methods 
employed  for  detecting  its  presence  are  described  by  Dr.  Pearson, 
whose  experience  is  favorable  to  the  use  of  tuberculin  in  diagnosis.  He 
calls  especial  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  good  judg- 
ment in  the  use  of  the  new  method. 

We  bave  not  yet  reached  the  time  when  it  wiU  be  possible  to  give  each  animal  in 
a  herd  the  same  dose  of  tuberculin,  measure  the  temperatures,  and  blindly  declare 
each  animal  which  reacts  tuberculous  and  the  others  healthy. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  condition,  constitution,  size,  and  age  of  the  animals, 
the  age  of  the  tuberculin,  the  external  and  body  temperatures  at  the  time  of  injec- 
tion, and  other  small  points  which  are  important,  but  which  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  paper  if  discussed  in  detail.  Much  is  to  be  learned  by  experience 
with  this  agent,  and  none  of  its  users  have  so  much  faith  in  it  as  those  who  have 
failed  with  it  a  few  times  and  afterwards  discovered  the  cause  of  the  errors. 

Antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  E.  P.  Niles  ( Virginia  Sta.  Bui 
No.  18,  July  J 1892,  pp.  71-73). — Brief  accounts  of  experiments  with  lysol, 
creoUn,  dermatol,  iodol,  aristol,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury on  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  This  work  was  in 
continuation  of  that  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  station  (E,  S. 
R,  vol.  IV,  p.  74). 

Lysol  in  2  per  cent  solution  prevented  the  growth  of  microorganisms. 
Used  for  washing  a  deep  wound  on  a  horse,  it  materially  decreased  the 
amount  of  suppuration.  It  was  also  useful  in  keeping  flies  away  from 
the  wound.  Creolin  in  1  per  cent  solution  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
pus-pro<lucing  organisms,  but  did  not  destroy  them  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Dermatol,  iodol,  aristol,  and  oxide  of  zinc  were  not  successfully  used 
as  antiseptics.  Bichloride  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  1-1,000  retarde<l 
the  growth  of  the  organisms,  but  was  not  strong  enough  for  practieal 
purposes.  "A  stronger  solution  is  injurious  to  the  tissue  and  interferes 
with  the  germicidal  action  of  the  leucocytes." 

Inquiry  concerning  stock  diseases  in  Florida  {Florida  Sta,  Bui 
No.  17,  pp.  15, 16). — A  list  of  questions  sent  to  farmers  in  the  State 
regarding  "  big  head,"  "  salt  sickness,"  etc. 
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Cream-raiBing  by  dilation,  H.  H.  Wing  (New  Yorlc  Cornell  8ta. 
Bnl.  No.  39,  July,  1892,  pp.  77-85). 

Sffnopsis. — ^The  average  of  twenty-thr«^  trials  with  milk  set  at  60^  F.  and  of  eight 
trials  with  the  same  milk  set  at  40^  F.  indicated  that  when  set  at  6(N  milk  di- 
luted one  third  with  warm  water  creamed  more  perfectly  than  undiluted  milk,  but 
that  when  set  at  40^  there  was  no  advsintage  from  dilution.  The  creaming  was 
much  more  perfect  at  40^  than  at  60^.  A  sumuiary  of  these  and  previous  results 
at  this  station  and  at  the  Vermont  Station  indicat-es  that  dilution  cau  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  substitute  for  cold-setting  in  ice  wat<'r.  Setting  diluted  milk  in  the 
open  air  in  winter  proved  inferior  to  setting  in  the  creamer,  where  a  uniform 
low  temperature  was  maintained. 

Reference  is  made  to  previous  work  on  tliivS  subject  rei>orted  in  Bul- 
letins Nos.  12  and  18  of  the  Illinois  Station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  404;  iii, 
p.  779),  Newspaper  Bulletin  No.  3  and  Annual  Report  for  1890  of  the 
Vermont  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  476),  and  Bulletins  Nos.  20  and 
29  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  284,  and  in,  p. 
230).  "  The  results  of  these  various  experiments  have  not  been  entirely 
concordant,  although  in  the  main  they  have  not  been  favorable  to  the 
practice  of  dilution.''  The  results  at  the  Vermont  Station  when  the 
milk  was  set  at  60°  F.  were  favorable  to  dilution,  and  the  creaming  of 
the  diluted  milk  was  nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  undiluted  milk  set 
at  40*^;  but  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station,  on  the  contrary,  diluted 
milk  at  60^  creamed  less  perfectly  than  undiluted  milk  set  either  at 
00^  or  at  40^.  It  was  on  this  point  especially  that  the  present  experi- 
ments were  made.  v 

Twenty-three  trials  were  made  in  which  milk  was  set  in  Cooley  cans 
in  a  creamer  kept  at  about  60°  F.,  one  portion  of  the  milk  in  each 
case  being  set  undiluted  and  another  di-uted  with  one  third  of  its 
weight  of  warm  water  at  135°  F.  Of  these  trials,  fifteen  were  with  the 
mixed  milk  of  the  university  herd,  six  with  milk  from  four  fresh  Jer- 
seys, and  two  with  milk  from  five  Holsteins  somewhat  advanced  in 
milk.  The  trials  were  made  in  February,  March,  and  April.  In  every 
instance  a  full  can  of  milk  was  set  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  milk  was 
Bkimmed  to  the  last  mark  but  one  of  the  scale,  and  the  percentage  of 
water  found  in  the  skim  milk  was  corrected  for  the  amount  of  water 
added  in  the  case  of  diluted  milk.  The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  skim 
milk  was  determined  by  means  of  the  Babcock  asbestus  method.  The 
tabulated  results  of  these  trials  show  that  in  every  case  but  two  the 
diluted  milk  creamed  more  perfectly  than  the  undiluted  milk,  the  dif- 
ference being  most  marked,  in  the  case  of  the  Jerseys  and  least  so  in 
that  of  the  Holsteins.    The  average  results  of  the  trials  were  as  follows : 
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Creaming  of  diluted  and  undiluted  milk  set  at  6(P  F. 


Percentage  of  fat  in 
skim  milk. 


Diliit«d.  Undiluted. 


Herd  milk,  fifteen  trials 

Milk  of  fresh  Jerseys,  six  trials  . 
Milk  of  HolBteins,  two  trials 


Per  cent. 
0.76 
0.60 
0.63 


Peremt. 
1.05 
1.13 
0.82 


per 
pounds  of  milk  n^t. 

Diluted.  ITndllnted. 


Pounds. 
0.62 
0.50 
0.54 


Pounds. 
0.91 


To  compare  the  results  where  the  milk  was  set  in  ice  water  at  4(P, 
eight  trials  were  made  simultaneously  with  the  above,  five  being  with 
herd  milk,  two  with  Jersey  milk,  and  one  with  Holstein  milk.  As  in 
the  trials  reported  above,  half  of  the  milk  was  diluted  with  one  third 
its  weight  of  water  at  about  135°.  Wliile  in  five  cases  the  diluted  milk 
creamed  slightly  more  perfectly  than  the  undiluted  milk,  the  averages 
were  the  same  for  both  methods  of  treatment  (0.23  per  cent  of  fat  in 
skim  milk),  but  the  creaming  of  both  the  diluted  and  the  undiluted 
milk  was  much  more  perfect  than  where  the  milk  was  set  at  60°. 

The  data  are  also  given  for  nine  trials  made  during  February  and 
March  in  which  diluted  milk  was  set  in  the  open  air  in  the  dairy  room. 
<^  While  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  in  most  cases  nearly  as  low 
as  the  temperature  of  the  creamer,  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  skim 
milk  was  in  general  considerably  larger  than  where  the  milk  was  set  in 
water.'' 

The  average  results  of  diluting  milk  at  this  station  and  at  the  Vermont 
Station  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  fat  in  skim  milk. 

Per  cent. 

Dilnted  milk  Bet  a,tG(P  F.,  thirty-nine  trials 0.77 

Undiluted  milk  set  at  eO^F.,  thirty  trials 1.00 

Undiluted  milk  set  at  40^  F.,  twenty-six  trials 0. 29 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  while  when  the  milk  is  set  at  BO*^  or  thercaboatB, 
there  is  considerable  advantage,  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  creaming  is  concerned,  in 
diluting  it  with  25  per  cent  of  warm  water.  This  dilution  can  not  he  regarded  aa  a 
substitute  for  setting  in  ice  water  without  dilution,  and  it  has  the  further  disadvan- 
tage of  requiring  increased  tank  capacity  and  producing  a  rapidly  souring  cream. 

Berrigan  separator,  H.  H.  Wtsa  [New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  No. 
39,  July,  1892,  pp.  85-88). — This  apparatus  is  described  as  an  air-tight 
cylindrical  chamber,  in  which  milk  diluted  with  20  per  cent  of  water  is 
treated  for  about  two  minutes  with  air  under  pressure  of  about  two 
atmospheres.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  that  after  such  treat- 
ment milk  will  cream  within  twelve  hours  "  as  completely  as  with  any 
of  the  ordinary  gravity  systems  of  setting."  A  number  of  compara- 
tive trials  were  made  with  this  apparatus,  the  results  of  which  are 
tabulated.  "  While  better  results  were  obtained  by  the  Berrigan  treat- 
ment than  in  the  untreated  milk  set  alongside  [in  the  open  air],  yet  the 
results  obtained  (0.59  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk)  would  not  be 
called  satisfactory  creaming." 
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Further  trials  were  made  to  see  if  the  Berrigan  treatment  would  have 
any  effect  on  milk  afterwards  set  in  deep  cans  in  ice  water,  a  can  of 
treated  and  another  of  untreated  milk  being  set  together  in  a  Cooley 
creamer. 

^'  In  the  two  tests  made  practically  the  same  results  were  obtained 
from  the  untreated  milk  and  the  milk  that  had  gone  through  the  Berri- 
gan machine.  In  one  case  the  treated  milk  was  diluted  and  in  the  other 
not  diluted." 

Centrifugal  separation,  H.  H.  WiNa(JVe«7  YorTc  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
39y  Julyj  189J2y  pp.  88-90). — Nine  trials  with  the  De  Laval  horizontal 
separator  and  five  with  the  Baby  separator  No.  2  are  reported.  The 
results  of  these  are  compared  with  the  average  results  of  setting  diluted 
and  undiluted  milk  in  Cooley  cans  at  40^  and  at  60<^  and  that  subjectec^ 
to  the  Berrigan  treatment.  The  average  percentage  of  fat  left  in  the 
skim  milk  was  0.19  by  the  horizontal  separator,  0.09  by  the  Baby  sepa- 
tor,  0.59  by  the  Berrigan  separator,  and  0.23  by  cold  deep  setting.  The 
horizontal  separator  separated  on  an  average  360  pounds  of  milk  per 
hour  and  the  Baby  No.  2,  280  pounds. 

Aeration  and  aerators,  H.  H.  Wma  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui. 
No.  39^  Julyj  189J2j  pp.  90-94). 

Sffnopsi». — ^Tests  of  the  cooling  capacity  of  two  mUk  coolers  and  the  keeping  qnali- 
ties  of  aerated  milk.  The  milk  treated  in  two  machines  kept  from  fonr  to  five 
hours  longer  than  untreated  milk^  and  that  aerated  hy  a  third  process  kept  no 
longer  than  untreated  milk.  The  tests  of  keeping  quality  were  made  during 
April  and  May. 

Descriptions  are  given  of  the  Star  milk  and  cream  cooler,  the  Cham- 
pion milk  cooler,  and  the  Powell  aerator.  Tests  are  reported  of  the 
cooling  capacity  of  the  first  two  machines. 

**  We  think  [the  Star  aerator]  is  capable  of  bringing  the  milk  very  near 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  rate  of  from  250  to  300  pounds 
per  hour.  •  •  *  [The  Champion  aerator]  when  kept  filled  with  ice 
water  will  cool  from  225  to  250  pounds  per  hour  down  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  60O.  *  •  *  The  diflferences  pointed  out  by  the  above  figures 
seem  to  us  to  very  fairly  indicsite  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  ma- 
chines; both  are  very  nearly  alike  so  for  as  ease  of  keeping  clean  is 
concerned.  Where  running  water  is  not  at  hand  we  should  prefer  the 
Champion;  with  running  water,  the  Star." 

The  Powell  aerator  is  intended  to  aerate  without  cooling.  Eleven 
comparative  tests  were  made  with  this  and  the  Star  and  Champion  aera- 
tors during  April  and  May,  the  keeping  quality  of  the  aerated  milk 
and  milk  not  aerated  being  noted.  On  an  average  the  milk  aerated 
with  the  Champion  and  Star  aerators  kept  four  or  five  hours  longer  than 
that  not  aerated.  That  aerated  with  the  Powell  aerator  kept  no  longer 
than  that  which  had  not  been  aerated. 

This  difference  in  favor  of  aeration  is  considerably  less  than  we  had  expected 
to  obtain,  but  there  were  several  conditions  that  are  likely  to  have  made  this  dif- 
ference less  than  it  would  be  under  ordinary  circumstances.    In  the  first  place  the 
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air  in  which  the  milk  was  set  was  comparatively  nniform  in  temperatDre  and  free 
from  contaminating  odors ;  in  the  second  place  only  a  short  time  elapsed  after  milk- 
ing and  aeration,  so  there  was  little  chance  for  contamination  in  the  stable.  Then 
again  all  the  siirroandings  of  the  cattle  were  kept  as  neat  and  clean  as  could  well  be 
done.  We  believe  that  under  the  conditions  that  affect  most  dairies  the  good  effect 
of  aeration  would  be  more  pronounceil  than  those  we  obtained. 

Eegarding  the  effect  of  aeration  on  the  creaming  of  milk  by  gravity, 
four  trials  made  with  aerated  ui..k  set  in  Cooley  cans  at  40^  and 
skimmed  after  twenty-four  hours  showed  the  skim  milk  from  the 
aerated  milk  to  contain  on  an  average  0.53  per  cent  of  fat  and  that  fix)m 
the  milk  not  aerated  0.31  per  cent. 

What  is  remarkable  is  that  the  aerated  milk  suffered  no  fall  of  temperature  after 
it  was  placed  in  the  creamer,  and  was  more  efficiently  creamed  than  the  diluted  milk 
set  at  60°,  where  the  fall  of  temi)erature  was  30°-35°.  This  seems  to  be  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  theory  which  supposes  that  the  fall  of  temperature  after  the  milk 
is  set  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  complete  creaming  by  the  deep-setting  gra\dty 
process. 

Tests  of  dairy  apparatus,  H.  P.  Abmsby,  H.  J.  Watebs,  and  W. 
H.  Caldwell  (Fennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  No.  20y  July^  1892^  pp.  18j  figs. 

4). 

Synopsis. — Tests  of  the  Baby  separator  No.  2  and  the  Evans  and  Heulings  milk 
cooler.  The  separator  was  found  to  separate  on  an  average  278  pounds  of  milk 
per  hour,  and  to  give  a  skim  milk  with  hot  over  0.05  per  cent  of  fat.  The  saving 
effected  over  cold  deep  setting  is  estimated  at  4.63  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  fat 
in  the  milk.  A  speed  of  45  revolutions  of  the  crank  per  minute  gave  a  better 
separation  than  42  revolutions,  as  recommended. 

The  Be  Laval  hand  separator  (pp.  3-18). — ^The  principles  of  the  sepa- 
rator and  the  peculiarities  of  the  De  Laval  machine  are  described  and 
illustrated.  The  results  are  tabulated  of  seven  separate  tests  of  this 
machine,  each  lasting  from  two  to  three  days.  In  these  the  cre^im  was 
ripened  and  churned,  and  tests  made  of  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
whole  milk,  skim  milk,  and  buttermilk,  and  that  recovered  in  the  but- 
ter. In  most  cases  the  skim  milk  contained  only  a  mere  trace  of  fot, 
and  in  no  case  did  this  exceed  0.05  per  cent.  For  every  100  x>ounds  of 
fat  contained  in  the  milk  on  an  average  99.1  pounds  of  fat  were  recov- 
ered in  the  cream.  The  average  amount  of  milk  separated  per  hour 
was  278  pounds.  In  those  trials  in  which  butter  was  made  it  was 
found  that  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  from  93.22 
to  98.97  pounds  were  recovered  in  the  butter,  the  average  loss  being 
0.89  pound  in  the  skim  milk,  0.12  pound  in  the  buttermilk,  and  2.24 
pounds  by  handling.  The  saving  effected  by  the  separator  over  cwld 
deep  setting  is  estimated  at  4.63  pounds  for  every  100  pounds  of  fet  in 
the  milk. 

In  other  words,  by  the  use  of  the  separator  we  should  save  4.63  percent  of  our  raw 
material.  The  daily  yield  of  our  herd  at  the  time  these  teste  were  made  was  about 
400  pounds,  testing  4^  per  cent  fat.  This  means  a  production  of  18  pounds  of  butter 
fat  daily.  A  loss  of  4.63  per  cent  of  this  would  equal  a  loss  of  about  1  pound  of 
butter  per  day.    At  au  average  price  of  25  cents  per  pound  this  would  be  a  loss  of 
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$91.25  per  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  6  per  cent  interest  on  an  investment  of  a  trifle 
over  $1,500.  The  list  price  of  the  separator  is  $125.  It  may  be  note<l  that  the  above 
estimate  agrees  well  with  a  similar  estimate  made  by  Babcock,  who  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  use  of  the  small  separator  will  pay  with  a  herd  of  ten  good  cows. 

In  a  comparison  of  separating  by  hand  power  and  by  steam  power,  the 
latter  was  found  to  give  slightly  better  separation,  presumably,  it  is 
believed,  because  a  somewhat  uniformly  higher  rate  of  speed  was  main- 
tained than  by  hand  power.  It  was  found  advisable  to  run  the  machine 
at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  speed  than  that  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers,  the  crank  being  given  about  45  revolutions  per  minute 
instead  of  42. 

The  teachings  of  these  tests  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  skim  milk  contained  in  most  cnscs  less  than  0.05  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

(2)  Out  of  the  total  possible  amonnt  of  butter,  but  0.9  per  cent  was  lost  in  the  skim 
^  milk,  and  but  3.25  per  cent  in  the  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  mechanical  lenses;  or  in 

other  words,  96.75  per  cent  of  the  total  raw  material  (butter  fat)  was  recovered  in 
the  finished  butter. 

(3)  It  is  estimated  that  tlie  saving  by  the  use  of  this  machine,  as  compared  with 
the  use  of  cold  deep  setting  will  in  one  year,  with  a  herd  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
c-ows,  equal  three  fourths  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

(4)  The  machine  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  the  regular  work  of  the  station 
creamery. 

(5)  The  use  of  hand  power  is  to  be  recommended  only  for  small  dairies. 

Evans  and  Heulings  milk  cooler  (p.  18). — Brief  mention  is  made  of 
trials  of  the  Star  milk  and  cream  cooler,  but  no  data  given. 

"  When  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  milk  may  be  cooled  very 
rapidly  and  eflBciently  by  this  apparatus.  We  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  cooling  the  milk  to  within  3^  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  used, 
and  have  kept  the  cooled  milk  in  summer  prat^tically  sweet  for  two 
days." 

EzperimentB  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  during  May,  L.  L. 
Van  Slyke  {N^ew  York  State  Sta,  Bui.  Ko,  43^  n.  «cr.,  June,  1892, 
pp.  137). 

SynopsU, — A  detailed  report  with  summary  of  results  of  fourteen  experiments  in 
cheese-making  at  cheese  fiictories  and  at  the  station.  Among  the  points 
bronght  out  are  the  indications  with  reference  to  loss  of  milk  c(mstituents  in 
cheese-making,  influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  yield  and  composition  of 
cheese,  and  the  reason  for  low  yield  of  cheese  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  investigations  at  the  station  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  were  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  37  (new  series)  of  the 
station  (E,  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  610).  In  resuming  this  line  of  work  the 
plan  was,  beginning  with  the  month  of  May,  to  carry  on  tests  for  one 
week  in  each  month  at  cheese  factories  and  one  week  at  the  station 
throughout  the  season.  The  present  bulletin  reports  the  progress  for 
the  month  of  May,  1892.  "  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  found  practica- 
ble to  issue  a  bulletin  on  the  work  of  each  month  during  the  season, 
and  at  the  end  present  in  a  special  bulletin  a  summary  of  the  whole 
seai*on'8  work." 
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Fourteen  trials  are  reported,  eight  at  the  station  with  milk  firom  the 
station  herd,  and  six  at  the  factory  with  milk  supplied  by  patrons. 
Whole  milk  was  used  in  all  cases  3xcept  two.  In  several  of  the  factory 
trials  the  milk  was  divided  into  richer  and  i)oorer  milk  and  placed  in 
separate  vats.  With  one  exception  the  Cheddar  process  was  used. 
The  manner  of  testing  the  ripeness  of  the  milk  is  described  as  follows: 

The  milk  in  the  cheese  vat  is  heated  to  84^  F. ;  of  this,  11  ounces,  flnid  measure, 
are  placed  in  a  tin  cup  and  1  c.  e.  of  rennet  added  and  incorporated  by  stirring.  The 
cup  is  then  placed  in  a  vat  of  warm  milk  and  watched  until  the  milk  begins  to 
thicken.  The  time  when  the  rennet  is  added  should  be  noted,  and  the  time  when 
the  milk  begins  to  coagulate.  If  the  milk  is  of  the  proper  degree  of  ripeness  it 
should  begin  to  thicken  in  about  one  minute.  In  case  the  milk  thickens  in  much 
less  than  one  minute  overripeness  is  indicated.  In  case  the  milk  requires 
much  more  than  one  minute  to  thicken  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  repeated 
tests  show  the  proper  degree  of  ripeness,  or  else  5  or  10  pounds  of  "starter"  are 
added.  When  the  milk  thickens  in  one  minute,  then  rennet  can  be  added  to  th^ 
whole  and  the  operation  of  manufacture  continued.  *  *  *  It  must  be  plain  to 
every  cheese  maker  that  this  method  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  rix>ene88  of  milk, 
when  intelligently  used,  is  a  marked  advance  over  the  former  method  of  guessing  or 
depending  upon  uncertain  signs.  Its  use  will  tend  to  uniformity  in  results  and 
enable  the  maker  to  control  another  step  of  the  process. 

It  is  suggested  that  more  uniform  results  might  be  secured  in  ssJting 
by  adding  salt  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fat  taken  instead  of 
the  quantity  of  milk  taken.  Since  the  saltness  of  che^ese  affects  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  ripens,  uniformity  in  salting  is  desirable  to 
secure  a  uniform  product.  This  method,  however,  was  not  followed  in 
the  experiments  described. 

The  determinations  of  fat  in  the  milk,  whey,  and  cheese  were  all  made 
by  gravimetric  methods.  The  data  of  the  separate  trials  ai*e  tabulated 
and  discussed  at  length.  They  include  analyses  of  the  milk,  whey,  and 
green  cheese.  The  essential  results  of  the  trials  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

Lo88  of  milk  ccnsHtuents  in  cheese-making. — The  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  whey  in- 
creased in  some  cases  and  decreased  in  others  when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk 
increased. 

The  average  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  whey  in  all  the  experiments  was  0.29  pound 
(about  4i  ounces)  for  100  pounds  of  milk,  which  was  about  7.5  per  cent  of  the  faX  in 
the  milk.  In  the  factory  experiments  the  average  loss  of  fat  was  about  9  per  cent  of 
the  fat  in  the  milk,  while  in  the  station  experiments  the  average  loss  was  aboat?  per 
cent  of  the  fat  in  the  milk. 

The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  the  whey  increased  quite  uniformly  when 
the  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  increased. 

The  average  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  the  whey  in  all  the  experiments 
was  0.74  pound  (abont  12  ounces)  for  100  pounds  of  milk^  averaging  0.64  pound  in  the 
factory  and  0.81  pound  in  the  station  experiments.  From  23.5  to  24  per  cent  of  the 
casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  was  lost,  the  proportion  of  loss  being  quite  nnifoim 
in  all  the  experiments. 

Of  the  0.74  pound  (or  12  ounces)  of  casein  and  albumen  lost,  0.15  pound  (about  H 
ounces)  consisted  of  casein  and  0.59  pound  (about  9^  ounces)  of  albumen.  Al>out  6 
per  cent  of  the  casein  and  82  per  cent  of  the  albumen  in  the  milk  was  lost  on  sn 
average. 
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In  the  TarioiiB  lots  of  milk  used  there  were  on  an  average  2.4  pounds  of  casein  andr 
0.72  pound  of  albumen,  or  for  every  pound  of  albumen  there  were  about  3.3  pounds 
of  casein. 

Influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  oompoHHon  of  cheese. — ^The  proportion  of  fat  in  the 
cheese  increased  as  a  rule  when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased,  but  the 
increase  of  fat  in  the  cheese  was  not  uniform  with  the  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk. 
Green  cheese,  made  from  factory  milk  that  contained  about  3  pounds  of  fat  in  100 
pounds  of  milk,  contained  about  33  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  cheese.  Cheese 
made  from  whole  milk  to  which  cream  had  been  added,  and  which  contained  6  pounds 
of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  contained  42  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  cheese. 
Cheese  made  from  mUk  containing  about  3.35  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
tained about  35  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  cheese ;  when  the  mUk  contained  about 
4.25  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk  the  cheese  contained  from  36  to  36.5  pounds 
of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  cheese.  In  case  of  mUk  partially  skimmed,  containing  3.56 
pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  the  cheese  contained  nearly  32  pounds  of  fat  in 
100  pounds  of  cheese. 

Basing  a  comparison  of  results  ux>on  the  water-free  cheese,  instead  of  green  cheese, 
we  obtain  results  that  are  quite  similar  in  their  relations. 

In  general  the  fat  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  cheese 
than  any  other  constituent  of  the  milk. 

In  the  cheese  made  from  the  normal  milk,  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  100 
pounds  of  cheese  was  a  fairly  uniform  quantity,  varying  in  the  green  cheese  from  22 
to  24  pounds  and  in  the  water-free  cheese  from  36  to  38  pounds.  The  milk  contain- 
ing least  fat  made  cheese  containing  a  little  more  casein  and  albumen.  Skimming 
the  milk  partially  largely  increased  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  cheese, 
while  adding  cream  to  whole  milk  diminished  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in 
the  cheese. 

The  results  appear  to  indicate  that  in  cheese  made  from  normal  milk,  containing 
from  3  to  4.25  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  there  should  be  about  1.4  pounds 
to  1.5  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  water-free  cheese.  Par- 
tial skimming  reduced  this  ratio  to  1.22  pounds,  while  addition  of  cream  raised  it 
to  over  2  pounds. 

Influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  yield  of  che^e. — Of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese 
obtained  in  the  various  experiments,  nearly  one  half  of  the  increase,  on  an  average, 
wae  due  to  an  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk  from  which  the  cheese  was  made. 

The  amount  of  fat  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  increased 
when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased,  but  not  with  exact  uniformity. 

On  an  average  the  increase  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  produced  a  little 
over  one  fifth  of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  observed  in  the  various  experiments. 

The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds 
of  milk  increased  quite  uniformly  when  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the 
milk  increased. 

About  one  third  of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  was  due  to  an  increased  amount 
of  water  retained  in  the  clieese. 

The  amount  of  water  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  was 
quite  variable,  and  increased  when  either  the  fat  or  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk 
increased. 

Field  of  cheese. — Of  the  factory  milk,  there  were  required  on  an  average  11.4 
pounds  to  make  1  pound  of  cheese.  Of  the  station  milk,  8.8  pounds  sufficed  to  make 
1  pound  of  cheese. 

The  low  yield  of  cheese  from  the  factory  milk  was  mainly  due  to  the  small  amount 
of  fat,  casein,  and  albumen  contained  in  it,  that  is,  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  milk, 
and  in  addition  the  loss  in  manufacture  was  a  little  greater.  The  poor  quality  of 
the  milk  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cows  were  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
their  period  of  lactation. 
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,  Influence  of  variaHoti  of  conditions  of  manufacture. — In  two  sots  of  coraparisonR  [iiRing 
different  amounts  of  rennet],  only  one  case  showed  any  difference  in  loss  of  fat, 
casein,  and  albumen,  and  this  was  when  the  amount  of  rennet  used  was  much  less 
than  the  usual  amount.  No  difference  of  yield  was  shown  that  could  he  attributed 
to  variation  in  the  amount  of  rennet  used.  In  two  sets  of  comparisons  [of  cutting 
curd  in  hard  and  soft  condition],  one  case  of  soft  cutting  gave  a  little  larger  Ions  of 
fat  and  casein.  In  one  case  the  soft-cut  curd  gave  a  larger  yield,  owing  mainly  to 
the  retention  of  more  moisture. 

Loss  of  cheese  in  weight  duHng  first  month. — The  loss  of  weight  varied  for  the  first 
month  from  5.5  t>o  8.87  pounds,  and  averaged  6.95  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of 
green  cheese. 
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Irrigation  engineering,  L.  G.  Carpenter  {Colorado  Sta.  Report /or 
1891j  pp.  45-57). — Tlie  plan  of  work  in  1891  was  the  same  as  in  previous 
years,  and  included  investigations  relating  to  return  or  seepage  waters, 
evaporation  from  reservoirs,  and  duty  of  water, 

Eeturn  or  seepage  waters. 

After  a  country  has  heen  irrrigated  for  some  time  there  are  some  changes  in  the 
r<^gime  of  streams,  so  that  these  are  more  regular  in  their  flow,  especially  in  the  dry 
season ;  often  they  may  be  repeatedly  drained  to  the  last  drop  and  soon  after  have 
enough  to  make  a  respectable  stream.  Most  of  this  return  is  from  invisible  sources, 
or  in  quantities  too  small  to  measure.  While  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  streams  is 
noticed  in  a  non-irrigated  country,  in  many  of  the  irrigated  valleys  the  return  is 
attributed  to  irrigation     *     *     * 

We  have  not  observations  which  will  absolutely  prove  that  this  increase  is  due 
solely  to  irrigation,  but  the  fact  familiar  to  all  in-igating  countries,  that  land  pre- 
viously dry  becomes  saturated  and  requires  draining  because  of  the  seepage  from 
ditches  or  irrigated  lands  of  higher  location,  and  other  analogous  facts,  render  it 
very  probable  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  return  observed  is  due  to  the  return  from 
the  waters  which  have  been  applied  in  irrigation.  *  *  *  It  is  possible  that  irri- 
gation in  the  upper  valley  of  a  river  is  beneficial  to  the  lower  valley  by  the  return 
water  in  the  season  during  the  period  of  low  water. 

Measurements  of  the  return  waters  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Kivcr, 
made  at  different  times,  are  tabulated: 

Comparison  of  measurements  of  return  or  seepage  watersy  Cache  a  H  Poudre  River. 
[Mcajiurc's  in  cubic  feet  per  second.] 


1 


Date. 


1885,  Oct.  12 

1H89.  Oct.  14-17  .. 
18tt0,()ct.ie-18  .. 

1891,  Oct.  28-30  . . 

1892,  Mar.  10-12  . 


Ketnm 
Cahon  to 
Lnrimer 
and  Weld 
Canal. 


11.86 
11.27 
25.79 
16.41 


Hetiini 
Larimer 
and  Weld 
to  No.  2 
Canal. 


25.50 
36.  79 
13.66 
8.71 
67.31 


Rotum 
No.  2  to 
Ogilvy 
Canal. 


49.54 
44.50 
20.87 
33.16 
35.80 


Total  return  Cafioo 
to— 


Ogilvy 
Canal. 


86.90 
92.56 
77.57 
58.31 
96.11 


Month  of 
Poudre, 


98.96 
100.79 
77.71 


These  figures  do  not  substantiate  the  view  that  the  return  is  increas- 
ing. 
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Evaporation, — Measurements  on  tanks  placed  in  the  ground  at  the 
station  and  at  the  Divide  and  Eocky  Ford  Substations  and  on  floating 
tanks  in  a  canal  and  on  a  lake  are  tabulated.  These  tanks  were  ar- 
ranged as  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1888,  p. 
164  (E.  S.  Bui.  No.  2,  part  I,  p.  34).  The  results  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Comparative  evaporation,  1891. 


Station. 

May. 

Inches. 
5.03 
0.16 

June.  :  .July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aericnltural  College,  monthly 

Agricultural  College,  daily 

Inches. 
4.97 
0.17 
7.83 

7.44 

Inches. 
5.72 
0.18 
5.12 
7.24 

Inches. 
4.91 
0.16 
4.13 
6.50 

Inches. 
4.12 
0.14 
5.32 
6.75 

Inches. 
3.62 
0.12 

Inches. 
1.73 
0.06 

Inches. 
0.7; 
0.02 

0.56 

Observations  for  1890  reduced  by  the  formula  E =0.39  (T-t)  (l-f0.02 
W),  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  station  for  1889  (E.  8.  R.,  vol.  n,p.  394), 
gave  the  following  results:  Total  evaporation  observed,  156  days,  23.30 
inches;  computed,  23.74  inches. 

The  duty  of  water. — Experiments  were  undertaken  in  1891  to  deter- 
mine the  total  amount  of  water  used  in  in*igatioii  as  well  as  that  required 
for  each  of  the  various  crops  grown  in  the  irrigated  area.  The  results 
were  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  are  withheld  until  further  data 
have  been  accumulated. 

Ezperiments  in  tile  drainage  at  Louisiana  State  Station,  D.  ]!^. 
Babeow  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui,  No.  17,  2d  ser.j  pp.  497,  498). — Observa- 
tions in  1891  on  the  effects  of  the  system  of  tile  drainage  in  use  at  the 
station  gave  the  following  indications :  (1)  Drainage  started  and  stopped 
earlier  in  tiles  placed  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  than  in  those  at  greater 
depths;  (2)  drainage  was  not  much  more  rapid  with  tiles  20  feet  apart 
than  with  tiles  40  feet  ax)art;  (3)  no  blight  was  observed  on  cottcm 
on  the  drained  land;  (4)  crops  on  the  drained  land  suffered  relatively 
little  from  drouth;  (5)  the  drained  land  could  be  cultivated  sooner  after 
heavy  rains. 
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Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Arkansas  Station  {Arlcamas  8ta.  Report 
for  1892,  pp.  5(9).— This  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  and 
includes  brief  statements  regarding  the  work  and  equipment  of  the 
station,  a  financial  report,  and  Bulletins  Nos.  16-19  of  the  station, 
abstracts  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  Kecord.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  additional  substation  at  or 
near  Camden,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Successful  experi- 
ments with  wheat,  oats,  grasses,  and  clover  are  reported  from  the  sub- 
stations at  Newport  and  Pine  Bluff,  localities  in  which  cotton  is  now 
the  chief  crop.  ^^ ..  . .,  GoOglc 
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Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Colorado  Station  {Colorado  Sta.  Rq^ori 
for  ISQlyPp.  130). — This  contains  brief  general  statements  regarding  the 
work  in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  botany  and  horticulture,  chem- 
istry, meteorology  and  irrigation,  and  entomology,  and  at  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  Arkansas  Valley,  and  Divide  Substations,  together  with  reports 
by  the  director  and  avisiting  committee  appointed  by  the  Colorado  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  State  Grange.  There  is  also  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ^,  1891. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Maine  Station  for  1891 
{Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  ii-viii). — ^The  report  of  the  director  con- 
tains brijdf  general  statements  regarding  the  work  of  the  station.  The 
author  urges  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  scope  of  the  station's  work 
to  those  investigations  which  can  be  thoroughly  carried  on.  He  also 
recommends  that  the  State  should  provide  means  for  conducting  the 
fertilizer  inspection,  which  is  now  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  given  the 
station  by  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891. 

Fonrth  Annual  Report  of  New  7ork  Cornell  Station  {SFetv  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  419j  plate  i,  figs.  95). — This  includes 
brief  statements  regarding  the  work  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
station;  a  detailed  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891;  and  Bulletins  Nos.  26-37,  abstracts  of  which  have  been  published 
in  the  Record.  The  workroom  of  the  dairy  house  is  described  and 
illustrated. 

First  Annual  Report  of  Washington  Station  ( Washington  Sta. 
Report  for  1891y  pp.  31). — ^This  contains  the  text  of  the  act  of  the  State 
legislature,  approved  March  9,  1891,  for  the  establishment  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Station;  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  2, 1887,  relating  to  the  stations;  and  an  outline  plan  of  experi- 
ments to  be  conducted  by  the  station. 
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Some  physical  properties  of  soils  in  their  relations  to  moisture 
and  crop  distribution,  M.  Whitney  { Weather  BureaUy  Bui.  No,  4,  pp. 
90y  diagrams  3). — This  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  soil  investigations 
briefly  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  Station  for 
1891  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  TV,  p.  17).  The  additional  matter  includes  formulas, 
analytical  data,  and  detailed  descriptions  and  tests  of  methods.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  noted  experiments  with  a  method  for  determining 
soil  moisture  by  means  of  electrical  resistance.  This  method  "  is  based 
on  the  changing  electrical  resistance  between  two  plates  permanently 
buried  in  the  soil,  with  the  changing  moisture  content."  An  objection  to 
the  method  lies  in  the  apparent  impossibility  of  securing  good  contact 
between  the  soil  and  plates.  Copper  plates  were  first  used,  then  carbon, 
and  finally  mercury  contained  in  clay  or  in  flat,  porous  cells,  but  in  no 
case  did  the  results  prove  satisfactory.  These  experiments,  however, 
gave  an  indication  of  a  movement  of  soil  grains  which  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  study.* 

[For  this  purpose]  a  thin  rubber  ice  bag  with  a  capacity  of  approximately  1,000  c.  o. 
was  securely  fastened  to  a  rubber  stopper  bearing  a  60  c.  c.  separating  funnel  for  the 
admission  of  water,  and  a  small  tube,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  about  3  mm.,  which 
projected  about  2  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was  then  bent  hori- 
zontally for  about  18  inches  in  length,  and  was  graduated  the  whole  extent  into 
eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  rubber  bag  was  about  one  third  filled  with  water  and  buried  in  the  soil,  the 
soil  being  pressed  around  the  bag  so  as  to  force  the  water  up  into  the  small  tube. 
The  tube  being  horizontal  maintained  a  constant  pressure  whether  the  bag  expanded 
or  contracted,  and  when  the  water  feU  in  the  tube,  as  it  did  almost  every  day,  water 
was  added  through  the  separating  funnel.  This  arrangement  insured  a  constant  pres- 
sure in  the  bag,  and  if  there  was  any  tendency  for  the  soil  to  move  away  the  bag 
woold  expand  and  follow  it. 

Tri-daily  readings  of  this  instrument  and  of  soil  thermometers  are 
tabulated  for  March,  April,  and  May,  1892.  These  observations  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  movement  of  the  soil  particles  away  from  the 
rubber  bag  and  a  constant  enlarging  of  the  bag.  This  investigation 
is  to  be  continued  on  a  larger  scale. 

•  See  also  South  Carolina  Report  for  1889,  p.  70. 
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Insect  Life  {Division  of  JEntomology,  Insect  LifCy  vol.  v,  No.  1^  Sept., 
1892^ pp.  62^  figs.  6). — ^This  number  contaiDS  the  following  articles: 

Rose  sawflies  in  the  United.  States,  C.  V.  Riley  (pp.  6-11). — ^A  ftiU  ac- 
count of  tlie  sawflies  affecting  tlie  rose  in  the  United  States,  viz,  the 
bristly  roseworm  {Cladius  pectinicornis),  banded  emphytus  or  curled 
roseworm  {Emphytus  dnctus),  and  American  rose  slug  {Monostegia 
rosce).  The  life  history  of  the  first -mentioned  species  is  given  in  de- 
tail, together  with  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  insect  in  all  its  stages. 
All  these  species  are  amenable  to  the  usual  sawfly  remedy,  viz,  spray- 
ing with  a  mixture  of  jwwdered  hellebore  in  water.  A  wash  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  the  destruction  of  the  larvaB  may  be  made  by  mixing 
2  ounces  of  hellebore  with  2  or  3  gallons  of  water. 

An  experiment  against  mosquitoes,  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  12-14). — ^A  paper 
read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists 
at  Eochester,  l^ew  York,  August  16,  1892.  A  small  pool  of  w^ater 
measuring  60  square  feet  was  treated  with  4  ounces  of  kerosene,  and 
as  a  result  all  aquatic  larvae,  including  those  of  the  mosquito,  were 
killed,  and  female  mosquitoes  were  killed  while  attempting  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  water.  Ten  days  after  treatment  a  careful  estimate 
was  made  of  the  number  of  dead  insects  found  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This  estimate  showed  a  total  of  7,400  insects,  370  of  which 
were  mosquitoes.  At  this  rate  a  barrel  of  kerosene,  costing  $1.50,  will 
treat  96,000  square  feet  of  water  surface.  The  writer  believes  that  by 
the  use  of  kerosene,  the  drainage  of  swamp  lands  where  practicable,  the 
introduction  of  fish  into  ponds  where  they  do  not  occur,  and  the  careful 
watching  of  rain  water  barrels  and  tanks  the  mosquito  plague  may  be 
greatly  lessened. 

Occurrence  of  Bucculatrix  canadensisella,  Chamh.,  on  birches  in  Rhode 
Island,  A.  S.  Packard  (pp.  14-16). — An  illustrated  account  of  the  de- 
structive Tineid  moth  {Bucculatrix  canadensisella)  on  the  leaves  of 
Betulu  populifolia  in  Ehode  Island. 

Netc  injurious  insects  of  a  year,  G.  V.  Riley  (pp.  16-19). — ^A  paper  read 
before  the  American  Pomological  Society,  comprising  a  list  of  about 
fifty  of  the  more  important  insects  that  have  been  rei)orted  to  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  injurious  to  fruit  during  the  year 
1890-'01. 

Notes  on  the  larva  ofAmphizoa,  H.  O.  Hubbard  (pp.  19-22). — ^An  illus- 
trated account  of  the  larva  of  an  anomalous  water  beetle,  Amphizoa 
lecontei. 

The  dipterous  parasite  of  Melanoplus  devastator  in  California,  2>.  W. 
Coquillett  (pp.  22-24). — A  two-winged  parasite  of  the  devastating  locust, 
Melanoplus  devastator,  is  described  as  a  new  species  under  the  name 
Sarcophaga  opifera,  and  a  summary  is  furnished  of  published  records  of 
the  Sarcophagids  that  have  been  bred  from  living  hosts. 

A  new  sweet-potato  sawfly,  C.  L.  Marlatt  (pp.  24-27). — An  illustrated 
I  of  the  Schizocerus  privatus,  a  new  sawfly  enemy  of  the  sweet 
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On  the  nomenclature  and  on  the  oviposition  of  the  bean  weevil  {Bruehus 
obtecttiSy  Say)  (pp.  27--33). — ^The  first  part  of  this  editorial  article  con- 
sists of  a  history  of  the  diftereut  scientific  names  that  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  bean  weevil,  formerly  known  as  Briu^hus  ohsoletvs  and 
B.fabce,  but  which  according  to  the  law  of  priority  should  have  the 
name  Bruchus  obtectusj  Say.  Kiley^s  former  reasoning  that  the  species 
is  not  B,  obsoletus  is  confirmed  by  discovery  of  the  true  obsoktusj  and 
Dr.  Horn's  conclusion  to  the  contrary  must  be  rejected. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  treats  of  the  ovii)osition  of  the  weevil 
in  the  field,  and  shows  that  the  eggs  are  thrust  in  masses  inside  the 
pod. 

Notes  on  the  habits  of  some  species  of  Coleoptera  observed  in  San  Diego 
County^  California^  F.  E.  Blaisdell  (pj).  33-36). — Notes  on  the  food 
plants  of  over  thirty  si)ecies  of  Pacific  coast  Coleoptera  and  a  list  of 
seventeen  species  of  dried  medicinal  plants  subject  to  the  attack  of  the 
drug  pest,  Sitodrepa  panicea. 

Lucilia  nobilis  parasitic  on  man^  F.  Meinert  (pp.  36,  37). — A  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Meinert's  article  in  Swrtryk  af  Entomologislce  Meddeleher 
on  Lucilia  nobilis^  one  of  the  blue-bottle  flies  reared  from  larvaj  infest- 
ing the  ears  of  man. 

Biologic  notes  on  New  Mexico  iiisectSy  C.  27.  T,  Toicnsend  (pp.  37-40). — 
Observations  on  tlie  habits  of  twenty  species  of  New  Mexico  Coleop- 
tera. Of  the  species  mentioned,  Ma^yroda^ctylus  uniformis^  Allorhina 
mutabiliSj  Diabrotica  tenella,  and  Ralticafolia^ea  are  of  economic  impor- 
tance. The  Diabrotica,  which  is  considered  a  variety  of  the  well-knowTi 
twelve-spotted  cucumber  beetle,  is  reported  as  attacking  several  culti- 
vated plants. 

Further  notes  on  the  new  herbarium  pest,  C.  V.  Riley  (pp.  40,  41), — 
The  writer  points  out  the  difference  between  the  moth  described  as 
Carphoxera  ptelearia  in  Insect  Life,  vol.  iv,  p.  108,  and  a  similar  insect, 
Acidalia  herbariata,  which  has  long  been  known  in  Europe  as  an 
enemy  to  dried  plants. 

The  Australian  enemies  of  the  red  and  bla^Jc  scales  (pp.  41-43). — The 
Australian  ladybird,  Orcus  chalybeus,  brought  to  this  country  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  prove  an  efficient  destroyer  of  the  red  scale  of 
the  orange,  seems  thus  far  not  to  have  fulfilled  expectations.  Another 
Australian  ladybird,  Orctis  austraUisiw,  may  prove  of  use  against  the 
red  scale,  as  it  is  doing  well  in  confinement. 

Qeneral  notes  (pp.  4^3-62). — Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the  fol- 
lowing: A  new  enemy  of  cotton,  Luperus  brunneus)  reports  of  the 
recent  appearance  of  the  horn  fly  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, Texas,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Florida;  tent  caterpillars 
on  hops  in  the  State  of  Washington ;  success  of  the  Vedalia,  recently 
introduced  from  this  country  into  Egypt;  the  rascal  leaf  crumpler  in 
Texas;  Oortyna  nitela  on  cottcm;  sugarcane  pin  borer  and  cane  dis- 
ease; clover  leaf  weevil  in  Ohio;  larval  habits  of  T/mZj>oc^are«coceipArr<7a; 
and  the  botfly  on  human  beings.  ^  t 
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Contributions  from  the  IT.  S.  National  Herbarinm  {IHvisian  of 
Botany y  Contributions  from  the  U.  8.  Natunial  Herbarium^  vol,  i,  No.  5, 
Sept.  20^  1892j  pp.  l^Q-lSSy  plates  5),— This  includes  the  following  arti- 
cles: List  of  plants  collected  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  in  1890  on  Carmen 
Island,  by  J.  N.  Bose ;  list  of  plants  collected  by  the  II.  S.  S.  A  Ibatross  in 
ISST-'Ol  along  the  western  coast  of  America,  by  J.  IS.  Bose,  B.  C. 
Eaton,  A.  W.  Evans,  and  J.  W.  Eckfeldt;  revision  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can species  of  Eoffmanseggia^  by  E.  M.  Fischer;  systematic  and  alpha- 
betic index  of  new  species  of  North  American  Phanerogams  and 
Pteridophytes,  published  in  1891,  compiled  by  Josephine  A.  Clark. 

Of  the  plants  collected  at  Carmen  Island,  in  the  Oulf  of  California, 
five  are  new  species,  Drymaria  diffusa^  Desmanthtis  fruticosus^  Passiflora 
pdlmeHy  Roustonia  {JSreicotis)  fruticosa^  and  Euphorbia  carmenensis.  The 
first  three  are  illustrated  in  the  plates  accompanying  the  article. 

The  plants  collected  by  the  steamer  Albatross  include  a  few  species 
obtained  by  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  in  1891,  at  Cocos  Island,  and  a 
larger  number  obtained  by  the  same  collector  at  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
and  ferns,  liverworts,  and  lichens  from  southern  Patagonia,  and  mosses 
from  Fuegia  and  Patagonia.  The  new  species  described  are  Oxalis 
(ffedysarioidece)  agassizi^  Bryum  ccelophyllumy  Lophocolea  ap^iculatOj  and 
Schistochila  quadrifida.    The  last  two  are  illustrated* 
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Fixation  of  gaseous  nitrogen  during  vegetation,  E.  Bkeal  (Ann. 
Agron.,  18  (li^92)y  No,  8,  pp.  269-379). — Three  experiments  with  cresses 
grown  in  river  sand  are  reported.  In  two  of  these  ungflazed  flower 
I)ots  holding  about  6  kg.  were  filled  with  sand  and  arranged  so  as 
to  secure  thorough  drainage  and  aeration.  Cress  seeds  germinated  on 
moist  filter  paper  were  weighed  and  transferred  to  the  pots,  and  an 
equal  weight  of  the  same  lot  of  seeds  was  taken  for  analysis.  The  pots 
were  moistened  with  a  nutritive  solution  containing  all  the  essential 
elements  of  plant  food  except  nitrogen.  The  plants  developed  slowly 
at  first  (during  winter  months),  but  afterwards  exhibited  a  normal 
growth  and  produced  seeds.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  expenment  was  determined,  as  well  as 
that  in  the  water  used  and  the  crop  (excluding  roots)  obtained.  The 
results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Nitrogen  fixed  by  cresses  grooving  in  sand. 


Duration  of  ex- 
periment. 

Nitrogen. 

In  seed. 

In 
water 
added. 

In  soil 
at  be- 
gin- 
ning. 

In  crop 

pro- 
duced. 

In  soil 
at  end. 

Fixed 
durine 
experi- 
ment. 

Firat  experiment: 

Jan.2-Jane6... 
....do 

Orams. 
0.044 
0.044 

0.022 
0.022 

Cframs. 
0.070 
0.070 

0.100 
0.100 

Orams. 
0.221 
0.221 

0.510 
0.510 

Gramt. 
0.349 
0.334 

0.701 
0.521 

Qrams. 
0.630 
0.630 

0.390 
0.390 

Grams. 
0.534 

Pot  2 • 

0.529 

8*>coiid  experiment: 

Potl  

Oot.4-Junel... 
....do 

0.459 

Pot  2 

0.279 

One  hundred  of  the  seeds  planted  in  tbe  above  experiment  and  one 
hundred  of  those  produced  were  examined,  with  the  following  results: 


Nitrogen 
in  dry 
matter. 


100 
100 


planted  ... 
produfoed.. 


P&r  cent 
5.8 
4.6 
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It  was  suggested  by  Deh^raiii  that  the  gain  of  nitrogen  might  be  due 
to  the  microbes  in  the  soil  found  by  Berthelot  to  be  capsible  of  fixing 
free  nitrogen.  To  test  this  a  pot  containing  600  grams  of  sand  was 
sterilized  in  an  oven  and  planted  with  cress  seed  which  had  been 
treated  with  corrosive  sublimate.  The  plants  grew  normally  at  tjie 
beginning,  but  after  reaching  a  height  of  about  0.14  meter  produced 
a  few  imperfect  seeds  and  began  to  languish.  Duplicate  pots  which 
had  not  been  sterilized  gave  a  much  better  growth. 

The  experiments  of  Ville  with  rai)e  and  with  a  mixture  of  cresses 
and  lupines,  and  those  of  Frank  with  oats,  barley,  spurry,  rape,  lupines, 
and  green  alga*,*  are  briefly  reviewed  as  pointing  in  the  same  direction 
as  those  of  the  author.  , 

From  the  data  presented  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn :  A  soil 
very  poor  in  nitrogenous  matter  planted  with  cresses  (Breal)  or  with 
various  phanerogamous  or  cryptogamous  plants  (Frank)  is  capable  of 
bringing  these  plants  to  maturity  if  pots  of  sufficient  size  (2  to  10  kg.) 
are  employed. 

The  plants  produced  contain  much  more  nitrogen  than  the  seed  and 
water  used. 

The  nitrogen  used  is  not  entirely  derived  from  the  soil,  since  it  ap- 
pears that  in  some  cases  the  soil  is  enriched  instead  of  impoverished 
by  the  gain  by  the  plant,  and  in  cases  where  loss  does  occur  it  is  over- 
balanced by  the  gain  by  the  plant. 

In  the  author's  experiments  there  was  a  gain  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen through  the  plant  or  the  soil.  This  gain,  however,  was  not  sufficient 
to  produce  seeds  having  as  high  a  per  cent  of  nitrogen  as  those  grown 
in  normal  soil. — w.  h.  b. 

The  physiological  function  of  the  root  tubercles  of  Elseagnns 
angustifolins,  F.  Nobbe,  E.  Schmid,  L.  Hiltner,  and  E.  Hotter 
(Landw.  Vers.  Stat.y  41  ^  pp.  138-140 j  figs.  J2). — Among  various  experi- 
ments undertaken  to  determine  the  function  of  the  root  tubercles  of 
non-leguminous  plants,  those  with  Elseagnus  have  given  decisive  re- 
sults. On  June  16  two  flower  pots,  containing  sterilized  nitrogen- free 
sand,  were  each  planted  with  four  Elseagnus  seedlings,  and  six  days 
later  one  was  inoculated  from  the  top  with  an  extract  of  Eteagnus 
earth.  No  effect  was  apparent  during  the  summer.  Toward  fall  the 
inoculated  plant  appeared  greener,  but  no  marked  difference  appeared 
until  the  following  spring,  when  it  developed  branches  and  grew 
vigorously.  An  examination  of  the  roots  revealed  the  presence  of 
well-developed  tubercles.  Comparative  measurements  of  two  repre- 
sentative plants  from  each  pot  showed  the  inoculated  plant  to  be  530 
mm.  high,  with  numerous  branches  and  leaves,  while  the  uninoculated 
plant  was  140  mm.  high,  without  branches  and  in  a  famished  condition. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  ElaBagnus  through  its  root  tubercles 
is  able  to  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.    These  tubercles  are 

•  Deut.  landw.  Presse,  1891,  p.  779  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  418,  732). 
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produced  by  an  organism  entirely  distinct  from  Bacterium  radicicola.  It 
has  already  been  obtained  in  pure  cultures,  and  its  nature  and  devel- 
opment will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  future  report. — w.  H.  b. 

The  difinsibility  of  the  bacteria  of  Legnminosee  in  the  soil,  F. 
NoBBE,  E.  ScHMiD,  L.  HiLTNER,  and  E.  Hotter  (Landtc.  Vern.  JStat.y 
41,  pp.  137,  138,  fig.  1). — Having  observed  that  when  soils  were  in- 
oculated at  the  surface  only  the  upper  part  of  the  root  system  pro- 
duced tubercles,  the  authors  undertook  experiments  to  ascertain 
whether  this  was  due  to  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  soil  or  to  the  limited  diffusive  power  of  the  bacteria.  On  May 
16  pea  plants  were  set  out  in  sterilized  sand  and  supplied  only  with 
mineral  manures.  Forty-one  days  later,  after  the  plants  had  shown 
marked  eviden(?e  of  nitrogen  hunger,  the  sand  was  inoculated  at  a 
depth  of  200  mm.  with  an  emulsion  of  pure  (niltivated  i)ea  tubercle  bac- 
teria at  the  rate  of  25  c.  c.  per  pot  (each  containing  5  plants).  The 
effect  of  the  inoculation  was  soon  apparent.  The  hunger  stage  was 
passed  July  20,  and  the  plants  took  on  a  dark  gieen  color  and  devel- 
oped rapidly.  When  the  x)lants  were  harvested  the  roots  were  washed 
out  and  it  was  observed  that  only  the  deeper  roots  in  close  proximity 
to  the  point  of  inoculation  had  produced  tubercles,  while  the  upper 
root  system  was  entirely  free  from  them.  Another  exi)eriment,  in  which 
the  soil  wa«  inoculated  at  a  depth  of  120  mm.,  showed  a  like  inability 
of  the  infection  to  si)read  far  from  the  point  of  inoculation. 

It  appears  that  the  distribution  of  tubercle*^  on  the  roots  is  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  active  bacteria  in  the  soil  at  the  proper  place 
and  time. — w.  H.  B. 

The  effect  of  liming  on  the  porosity  of  clay  soils,  A.N.  Pearson 
{Chem.  Xeirs,  66  {1892),  pp.  53,  51,  fig.  i).-— Three  8ami)le8  of  clay  soils 
were  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  dryness,  and  ground  and  sifted  to 
the  same  degree  of  fineness.  Glass  tubes  were  then  filled  to  the  same 
depth  (2  inches)  with  the  soils,  great  care  being  exercised  to  secure  a 
like  degree  of  compactness.  The  surface  was  covered  with  a  half-inch 
thickness  of  sand,  exactly  2  inches  of  water  added  in  a  gentle  stream 
from  a  specially  devised  siphon  apparatus,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
wat^r  to  disappear  beh)w  the  sand  noted.  Snmples  of  the  same  soils  were 
mixed  with  \,  J,  and  2J  per  cent  of  quicklime,  respectively,  made  into  a 
paste,  dried,  ground,  and  submitted  to  percolation  in  the  same  manner. 
The  average  results  of  three  trials  in  each  case  were  as  follows: 

Effect  of  liming  on  pa'colaiion. 


Time  requirotl  for  percolation. 
No.l. 


days  hr».  min. 

Withoutlime 6      4      17 

With  i  per  cent  lime 12      42 

With  I  per  cent  lime '  »      5ej 

With  2^  per  cent  lime 2     55 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  case  the  addition  of  lime  caused  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  time  required  for  percolation.  The  facts  here  brought 
out  are  peculiarly  applicable  in  the  management  of  sewage  farms  in 
clay  districts.  Applications  of  lime  in  such  cases  "would  reduce  the 
area  required,  render  underground  delivery  possible  when  otherwise 
impossible,  and  probably  assist  materially  in  the  purification  of  the 
sewage." — vr.  h.  b. 

The  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  meal,  H.  Otto 
{Chem.  Ztg.y  1892^  p.  1128), — The  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
results  of  experiments  by  Wagner,  which  showed  that  Thomas  slag  was 
more  readily  available  and  gave  larger  returns  than  bone  meaJ,  and 
those  of  Marek  and  Holdefleiss,  which  indicated  %hat  bone  meal  ^^  should 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  surest  and  most  effective  of  fertilizers,"  the 
author  is  able  to  explain  only  on  the  supposition  that  Wagner  exi)eri- 
mented  with  an  inferior  quality  of  bone  meal. 

Bone  meal  prepared  from  bones  extracted  with  benzine  always  con- 
tains from  4f  to  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  21  to  23  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  generally  less  than  2  per  cent  of  fat  Bone  meal  containing 
less  than  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
not  pure  untreated  meal.  The  phosphoric  acid  of  Thomas  slag  (ground 
sufficiently  fine)  has  been  found  to  be  highly  soluble  in  citrate  solution. 
That  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bone  meal  (nearly  fat  free)  is  also  very 
soluble,  the  following  results  show : 


Mesh  of 
Biove. 


PhOB- 

phorio 
acid. 


Ifitrogon. 


Phosphoric  acid. 


(1)  Bone  meal  from  fin*oaTid  extracted  boiios 

Do 

(2)  Coarse  bone  (Stamp/mekl) 


Mm. 
1.6 
1.0 
1.0 


Per  cent. 
22.2 
22.2 
19.0 


Per  cent. 
4.75 
4.75 
5.10 


Percent, 
&05 
0.15 

7.40 


38.28 
41.29 
38.94 


It  is  believed  that  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatin  of  the  bone  in  the 
soil  increases  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  they  contain. — w. 

H.  B. 

A  review  of  the  chemistry  of  tobacco,  E.  KissLma  {Chem.  Ztg^ 
1892j  pp.  153-155). — The  present  paper  is  in  continuation  of  a  r^sum^ 
published  by  the  author  in  1884*  and  treats  of  the  contributions  subse- 
quent to  that  time.  Regarding  the  purely  chemical  side  of  the  subject 
little  has  appeared  within  the  last  decade.  The  tannic  acid  found  in 
tobacco  and  for  a  time  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  tobacco,  was  recog> 
nized  by  T.  J.  Savery  t  to  be  the  same  as  that  occurring  in  coffee.  In 
connection  with  the  chemistry  of  drying  and  fermenting,  the  investiga- 
tions of  Miiller-Thurgau  J  on  the  relation  of  starch  and  sugar  in  tobacco 

»  Chem.  Ztg.,  1884,  pp.  68,  103, 119, 172, 190. 
t  Chem.  News,  49  (1884),  p.  147. 
t  Landw.  Jahrb.,  14  (1885),  p.  465. 
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leaves  are  of  special  interest.  These  showed  that  the  tobacco  leaf,  like 
other  leaves,  is  relatively  rich  in  starch  at  night  and  poor  in  the  morn- 
ing, although  the  diflferences  found  were  relatively  small,  for  at  a  me- 
dium temperature  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  starch  present  disap- 
peared. Fully  ripe  leaves  are  rich  in  starch  both  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  consumption  of  sugar  is  very  small  except  in  the  neighborhood 
of  growing  parts.  The  dry  substance  of  fresh  ripe  tobacco  leaves  con- 
sists of  from  one  third  to  nearly  one  half  starch.  It  also  contains  con- 
siderable-amounts of  sugar.  Fermented  tobacco,  on  the  contrary,  is 
usually  poor  in  starch  and  entirely  free  from  sugar.  The  presence  of 
starch  in  fermented  leaves  depends  ujwn  the  ripeness  and  the  manner 
of  drying.  Leaves  which  are  dried  very  rapidly  always  contain  starch 
and  in  some  cases  considerable  amounts.  The  presence  of  starch  in 
the  leaves  may  also  be  due  to  injury  to  the  epidermis  of  the  green  leaves 
by  breaking,  scratching,  or  pinching  in  cutting  them,  Evapora.tion 
takes  place  rapidly  at  the  injured  places  and  the  cells  dry  out  before 
the  starch  is  all  changed  into  sugar.  During  drying  the  main  bulk  of 
the  starch  disappears  in  the  first  few  days,  and  finally  the  last  ti*ace  if 
the  evaporation  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  too  rapidly.  Dried  tobacco 
always  contains  sugar,  that  dried  rapidly  containing  less  than  that  dried 
slowly,  as  follows  from  the  above.  During  the  process  of  fermentation 
the  sugai  entirely  disappears,  but  starch,  if  present,  seems  to  be  at- 
tacked only  with  difficulty.  Miiller-Thurgau  found  the  following  pro- 
IK)rtions  of  starch  and  sugar  in  tobacco  leaves: 

Per  cent  of  etarch  and  sugar  in  dry  matter. 


TTnxipe  leaves 

Xearly  ripe  leaves 
Folly  ripe  leaves. . 


Stazvh. 


81.4 
38.4 
42.6 


Sagar. 


1.2 
1.0 
0.8 


Fesca*  showed  that  the  contents  of  amide  compounds  in  unfermented 
leaves  is  relatively  small,  and  that  one  of  the  most  important  ftinctions 
of  the  fermentation  is  the  changing  of  the  albuminoids  to  amides. 

The  methods  for  determination  of  nicotine  proposed  by  the  author, 
by  Popovicit,  and  by  Fesca  in  the  paper  cited  above,  are  referred  to. 
As  to  the  constitution  of  nicotine,  it  is  still  regarded*  as  a  matter  of 
question,  although  recent  investigations  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  dipyridyl  derivative. 

Concerning  the  culture  of  tobacco  the  number  of  investigations 
appearing  is  relatively  large.  The  investigations  of  van  Bemmelenj:  on 
tobacco  growing  in  Sumatra  and  Java  are  especially  interesting.  The 
tobacco  of  these  countries  has  been  valued  for  cigar  wrappers  on 

'Landw.  Jahrb.,  17  (1888),  p.  346. 
tZeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.,  13  (1889),  p.  445. 
t  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  88  (1890),  p.  394. 
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account  of  the  thinness  and  toughness  of  the  leaves.  For  several  years, 
however,  the  tobacco  produced  has  been  of  inferior  quality  in  this  re- 
spect, and  van  Bemmelen  sought  the  reason  and  remedy  for  this.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  lay  first  of  ail  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil.  The  newly  cleared  land  of  Deli  in  Sumatra  is 
highly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  but  after  a  few  years  of  cul- 
ture the  properties  of  the  soil  which  make  it  so  are  found  to  disappear. 
Van  Bemmelen  recommended  a  rotation  between  tobacco  culture  and 
forest  culture,  a  practice  only  applicable  to  tropical  countries.  After 
two  years  of  tobacco  culture  the  land  was  to  be  left  to  itself  for  six  or 
eight  years,  which  is  sufficient  to  reforest  it. 

The  investigations  of  A.  Mayer*,  Nesslert,  andM.  Barthf  on  manuring 
tobacco  are  referred  to.  The  conclusions  from  these  are  in  general  that 
fertilizers  containing  chlorine  should  be  avoided,  and  that  heavy  ai)pli- 
cations  of  potash  manures  and  materials  forming  humus  in  the  soil 
should  be  made. 

In  connection  with  fertilizer  experiments,  Fessler,  van  Bemmelen,  A. 
Mayer,  Fesca,  and  M.  Barth  have  made  exi)eriments  on  the  glowing 
qualities  of  tobacco.  The  views  of  these  investigators  agree  in  gen- 
eral, although  in  some  minor  points  they  do  not.  Their  investigations 
seem  to  have  shown  beyond  much  doubt  thatx>otash  is  favorable  to  the 
glowing,  that  chlorine  is  unfavorable,  and  that  the  effect  of  potash  is 
most  plainly  seen  when  a  part  of  the  potiish  is  in  combination  with 
organic  acids,  that  is,  when  the  tobacco  ash  consists  largely  of  bases 
with  relatively  low  content  of  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  (probably) 
phosphates. 

The  opinions  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  organic  substances, 
especially  albuminoids  and  resins,  are  at  variance. 

The  subject  of  the  fermentation  of  tobacco  has  received  valuable  con- 
tributions from  Suchsland.  §  He  found  that  the  fermentation  was 
(*aused  by  bacteria  and  that  the  number  peculiar  to  the  fermentation 
of  any  single  variety  of  tobacco  was  small,  usually  only  two  or  three. 
The  indications  are  that  the  quality  of  tobac(M)  may  be  much  improved 
by  controlling  the  fermentation — inoculating  more  common  tobacco 
with  pure  cultures  peculiar  to  the  choicer  sorts.  Suchsland  has  est-ab- 
lished  in  Halle  a  laboratory  for  tobacco  ferments,  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic bacteria  of  the  best  Havana,  Brazilian,  Greek,  and  Turkish 
tobacco  are  to  be  cultivated,  and  from  which  these  different  ferments 
may  be  distributed.  Hanausek  states  that  in  Cuba  a  crude  method  for 
im])roving  tobacco  is  used,  which  rests  upon  the  same  principle  as 
that  discovered  by  Suchsland. — ^E.  w.  A. 

The  California  vine   disease  (FlasmodiophoiiH  califomica),  P. 


»  Laiulw.  Vers.  Stat.,  38  (1881),  p.  453  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  457). 

t  Summary  in  E.  8.  R.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  302-308. 

JLaudw.  Vers.  Stat.,  39  (1891),  p.  81. 

$  Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  9  (1891),  p.  42;  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  354. 
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VlAiiA  and  0.  S  Au  vage  AU.(  Compt  rend,,  1 15  ( 1892),  No,  1,  pp.  67-69).— A 
stady  of  this  disease  in  connection  with  that  known  as  Branissure  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  both  are  due  to  a  species  of  Myxomycetes  of 
the  genus  Flasmodiophora,  Although  the  material  available  ifor  study 
was  somewhat  limited  the  authors  believe  the  California  disease  to  be 
distinct  from  the  Brunissure  and  due  to  a  new  species,  for  which  they 
propose  the  name  Flasmodiophora  calif orniea. — w.  H.  b. 

A  Bimple  method  for  recognizing  adolterationB  of  peanut  cake, 
L.  HiLTNER  (Landw.  Vera.  Stat,  40,  pp.  351-355).— The  method  given 
for  recognizing  poppy  seed  in  peanut  meal  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
peanut  meal  contains  starchy  while  poppy  seed  is  free  from  starch. 
The  suspected  sample  (0.2  gram)  is  well  saturated  with  any  iodine  solu- 
tion except  potassium  iodide  solution,  and  water  is  added  after  a  few  min- 
utes, with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  clear  the  solution.  The  result  is  now 
perceptible,  but  is  seen  more  distinctly  if  the  solution  is  removed  by 
means  of  a  filter  pump  and  the  material  allowed  to  dry  down.  The  air- 
dry  material  can  be  spread  out  on  dark  glazed  paper  and  the  poppy  seed 
separated  out  with  the  aid  of  a  low-power  lens  and  weighed,  showing 
the  approximate  percentage  of  adulteration.  Potassium  iodide  is  said 
to  cause  the  particles  to  adhere  to  each  other  and  to  the  plate,  making 
the  separation  very  difftcult.  If  the  seed  of  the  white  poppy  is  present 
it  is  colored  brown,  but  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  peanut 
meal  by  its  color  and  characteristic  structure.  Where  the  material  con- 
tains much  fine  dust  or  powder  separation  may  be  aided  by  first  screen- 
ing the  sample  dried  down  with  iodine  through  a  0.25mm  sieve.  Tests 
are  reported  which  indicate  the  method  to  be  fairly  accurate.  The 
method  is  believed  to  be  applicable  to  the  recognition  of  nearly  all  for- 
eign materials  occurring  in  peanut  residues,  since  the  oil-bearing  seeds 
and  other  materials  used  as  adulterants  are  in  general  free  from  starch. — 

B*        TT  .      A. 

On  pasteurization  of  milk  and  cream,  and  the  use  of  pure  cul- 
tures for  souring  the  cream  in  the  case  of  abnormal  milk,  H.  P. 
LUNDB  {22  Beretning  fra  den  Jcgl.  Veterin.  og  Landbohdjsk.  Lab.  lando- 
Jconom.  Forsog.  Kjobenhavn,  1891,  pp.  67-117;  abs.  in  Centralbl.  agr. 
Chem.,  21,  pp.  554-563). — Experiments  with  an  abnormal  milk. — In  1888 
the  milk  produced  on  a  farm  in  Duelund,  Jutland,  which  had  produced 
butter  commanding  the  highest  price,  became  infected  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  butter  manufactured  from  it  could  not  be  marketed.  It  was 
found  that  the  bacteria  which  caused  this  abnormal  condition  of  the 
mUk  could  be  killed  by  heating,  and  this  fact  was  taken  advantage  of 
in  practice. 

Trials  were  first  made  in  which  the  cream  was  pasteurized  by  heating 
at  650  to  700  0.  and  at  85°  0.,  cooling  rapidly,  and  churning  the  cream 
sweet.  For  purposes  of  comparison  butter  was  also  made  from  sweet 
and  sour  cream  not  pasteurized.  The  samples  of  butter  were  submitted 
to  a  jury  composed  of  butter  merchants  for  testing.  In  their  opinion 
8378— No.  4 5 
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the  sweet  cream  butter  was  superior  to  that-made  from  sour  cream,  but 
neither  was  equal  in  quality  to  that  made  from  pasteurized  cream.  The 
butter  from  cream  pasteurized  at  85°  C.  had  a  "  cooked"  taste,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  that  from  cream  pasteurized  at  66^  to  70o. 

Tests  of  the  effect  of  length  of  time  of  pasteurizing  on  the  quality  of 
the  butter  indicated  that  this  factor  was  of  no  particular  influence. 

Another  series  of  trials  was  made  which  showed  the  good  effects  of 
pasteurization  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  butter.  As  to  the  e-ffect 
of  the  material  used  for  souring  the  pasteurized  cream  on  the  general 
and  keeping  qualities  of  the  butter,  experiments  were  made  in  which 
the  cream  was  soured  with  buttermilk  from  a  neighboring  farm,  with 
buttermilk  from  one  of  the  best  creameries  in  Denmark  and  with  pure 
cultures  supplied  by  Storch.  The  best  butter,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie 
judges,  was  secured  where  buttermilk  from  the  creamery  was  used,  and 
the  next  best  with  pure  cultures;  the  keeping  quality  of  the  butter  was 
in  the  same  order. 

As  a  result  of  these  trials,  then,  it  was  demonstrated  that  first  quality 
butter  could  be  produced  from  milk  which  otherwise  yielded  butter 
unfit  for  use,  by  pasteurizing  the  cream  and  then  souring  it  with  but- 
termilk from  a  good  creamery. 

Uxperiments  in  pasteurization  in  1889  and  1890. — The  eft'ect  of  pas- 
teurization of  cream  in  the  case  of  normal  milk  was  tested  with  cream 
from  five  of  the  best  creameries  in  Denmark.  As  before,  the  butter 
made  from  pasteurized  cream  and  that  not  pasteurized  was  compared. 
With  a  single  exception  pasteurization  improved  the  quality  of  the 
butter,  although  that  made  from  unpasteurized  cream  was  classed  as 
butter  of  excellent  quality. 

In  the  above  experiments  the  cream  was  pasteurized  by  suspending 
a  pail  containing  the  cream  in  boiling  water.  For  the  use  of  creameries  it 
was  believed  to  be  more  convenient  to  pasteurize  the  whole  milk  rather 
than  the  cream  in  an  apparatus  made  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly 
trials  were  made  in  which  the  milk  was  conducted  from  the  milk  vat  by 
two  pipes,  passing  in  one  case  directly  to  the  separator  and  in  the  other 
through  a  Fjord  pasteurizing  apparatus,  where  it  was  heated  to  70o 
C,  and  then  to  the  separator.  The  cream  from  both  separators  was 
cooled  rapidly,  soured  by  similar  means,  and  churned.  Experiments 
of  this  nature  were  made  with  stall-fed  cows  and  cows  at  pasture  on 
three  farms.  There  was  scarcely  any  improvement  of  the  butter  fit)m 
pasteurizing  the  milk  of  the  stall-fed  cows,  and  only  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  case  of  cows  at  pasture.  A  series  of  trials  was  then  made 
on  a  single  farm,  in  which  butter  was  made  from  separate  samples  of 
pasteurized  and  unpasteurized  whole  milk  and  pasteurized  oream. 
The  results  showed  that  while  in  five  out  of  seven  cases  there  was  little 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  fresh  butter  from  pasteurized  milk  as 
compared  with  that  from  pasteurized  cream,  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
butter  from  pasteurized  milk  was  best.    The  buttennilk  from  pasteur- 
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ized  milk  and  cream  contained  slightly  more  fat  than  that  from  nnpas- 
teurized  portions.  Analyses  of  the  batter  made  in  the  separate  trials 
showed  that  in  general  the  butter  from  pasteurized  cream  contained 
0.61  per  cent  less  water  than  that  from  unpasteurized  cream,  and  that 
the  butter  from  pasteurized  whole  mflk  contained  about  1.14  per  cent 
less  water  than  that  from  unpasteurized  milk. 

Special  experiments  were  made  to  determine  whether  pasteurization* 
resulted  in  an  absolute  loss  of  butter  fat.  There  were  six  of  these  tests 
in  which  the  pasteurized  milk  was  skimmed  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
separator^  and  analyses  made  of  the  separator  skim  milk,  of  the  whole 
milk,  and  of  the  butter.  The  results  showed  that  under  corresponding 
conditions  the  pasteurized  milk  was  more  thoroughly  creamed  than 
unpasteurized  milk,  although  no  difficulty  was  found  in  thoroughly 
creaming  the  latter  by  increasing  tfie  speed  of  the  separator  or  allow- 
ing the  milk  to  run  in  more  slowly.  The  percentages  of  butter  fat  in 
100  kg.  of  whole  milk  and  that  recovered  in  the  butter  from  the  same 
by  different  methods  of  treatment  are  given,  as  follows: 


Butter  fat 
in  100  kg. 
ofmUk. 

Butter  in 

Ormm  not  pMteiiTimvl    - --^t--- 

2.K8 
2.86 

8!49 
3.48 

Ormun  'naRtAnriKml 

WholA  IPlllr  piUltAnric4id 

There  was  therefore  a  loss  from  pasteurization  amounting  to  about  2 
per  cent.  These  results  were  verified  in  experiments  ^carried  on  at 
other  places. — ^b.  w.  a. 

Old  and  recent  Danish  experiments  on  the  keeping  qualities  of 
milk  and  its  improvement  by  pasteurization,  K.  J.  Fjobd  and  H. 
P.  LtmDE  {Beretning  fra  den  hgl.  Veterin.  og  Landbohqjsk,  Lab.  lando- 
komym.  Foraog.  Kjobenkavnj  1884  and  1891;  abs.  in  Oentralbl,  agr.  Ohem.y 
21^  pp.  621-^28). — Experiments  are  first  reported  which  were  made  by- 
Fjord  in  1884,  and  which  indicated  in  brief  that  there  was  practicaDy 
no  difference  in  the  keeping  properties  of  pasteurized  whole  milk  and 
the  separator  skim  milk  from  the  same;  that  there  was  little  or  no 
advantage  from  heating  milk  to  50^  C,  although  the  heating  be  long 
continued,  while  heating  to  from  60°  to  70°  0.  prolonged  its  keeping 
very  materially;  that  there  was  no  advantage  from  heating  above  80^ 
and  little  difference  between  66°,  70^,  and  80°  in  this  respect;  and 
that  the  taste  of  cooked  milk  was  much  stronger  when  the  milk  was 
cooled  gradually  than  when  cooled  rapidly. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusion  as  to  the  keeping 
properties  of  separator  skim  milk  from  pasteurized  milk,  Lunde  deter- 
mined to  test  the  effect  of  more  and  less  rapid  cooling  of  the  skim  milk 
on  the  length  of  time  it  remained  sweet.    In  five  series  of  experiments 
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by  him  the  average  length  of  time  during  which  the  samples  Feeeiving 
difierent  treatment  remained  sweet  was  as  follows: 

Unpasteurized  whole  milk  and  separator  skim  milk  from  the  same 
and  from  pasteurized  whole  milk  when  the  skim  milk  was  not  cooled, 
five  to  seven  hours. 

Pasteurized  whole  milk  and  skim  milk  not  cooled^  fifteen  to  sixteen 
•  hours. 

Pasteurized  whole  milk  and  skim  milk  cooled  at  once,  thirty-three  to 
thirty-five  hours. 

In  other  words,  pasteurization  alone  only  slightly  improved  the  keep- 
ing quality  of  milk  when  it  was  not  followed  by  rapid  cooling.  The 
later  experiments  were  made  in  summer,  while  those  in  1884  were 
made  in  winter,  which  is  believed  to  account  for  some  points  of  disa- 
greement between  the  two  series  of  experiments. 

The  exx)eriments  of  1884  on  the  effects  of  pasteurizing  milk  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  on  its  keeping  quality  were  repeated  and  the  results 
confirmed. 

The  importance  of  cooling  to  a  low  temperature  after  pasteurizing 
was  verified  by  another  series  of  experiments,  in  which  skim  milk  pas- 
teurized at  70°  0.  was  cooled  to  temperatures  ranging  from  10^  to  65^ 
C,  the  differently  treated  samples  being  kept  in  a  room  together  at  a 
uniform  temperature.  The  time  during  which  the  milk  remained 
sweet  was  as  follows: 

Hoiir9. 

Cooled  to  10^  C , 35.8 

Cooled  to  t5oC 34.3 

Cooled  to  20OC 32.3 

Cooled  to  25°  C 26.4 

Cooled  to  30°  C 17.7 

Cooled  to  35°  C 11.5 

,    Cooledto40°C 7.5 

Cooled  to  45°  C 4.8 

Cooledto50°C 3.8 

Cooled  to  55°  C 4.2 

Cooled  to  60°  C 6.3 

Cooled  to  65°  C 7.4 

Cooledto70°C 8.7 

The  importance  of  rapid  cooling  was  also  brought  out  in  another  series 
of  exi)eriment8. 

The  conclusions  from  Lunde's  experiments  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  keeping  quality  of  separator  skim  milk  is  only  slightly 
improved  by  pasteurization,  unless  followed  by  rapid  cooling. 

(2)  The  keeping  quality  of  pasteurized  milk  suffers  especially  if 
allowed  to  remain  long  at  a  temperature  between  30^  and  60^  C. 

(3)  Pasteurization  at  70°  to  75^  followed  by  rapid  cooling  to  25°  or 
lower  greatly  increases  the  keeping  quality. — ^E.  w.  A. 
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Imroetigations  on  carbohydrates,  B.  Tollens  and  0.  Sohulze 
{Landw.  Vera.  Stat,  40,  pp.  367-389). — ^The  authors  describe  the  prepa- 
ration of  xylose  firom  dried  brewers'  grains,  luffa  (macerated  frait  of 
Luffa  cyUndrica)j  quince  slime,  and  wheat  straw  by  direct  hydrolysis 
of  these  materials  with  2  (m*  4  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.  The  product 
obtained  from  brewers'  grains,  both  by  extraction  and  invereaon  of  the 
gum  and  by  direct  hydrolysis  of  the  original  material,  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  xylose,  with  a  small  admixture  of  arabinose,  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  being  approximately  the  same  by  both  methods  of  prepara- 
tion. 

Gupric  ammonia  was  found  to  dissolve  a  mixture  of  cellulose  and 
peutan  (wood  gum)  from  extracted  brewers'  grains,  but  did  not  dis- 
solve all  of  this  gum.  Neither  treatment  with  sodium  hydrate  solu- 
tion nor  with  sulphuric  acid  served  to  dissolve  all  of  the  pentosans, 
but  alternate  treatment  with  these  reagents  and  with  cupric  ammonia 
dissolved  the  whole  amount  of  liguified  fiber.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
conclusion  firom  this  may  be  that  cellulose  and  wood  gum  are  not  a  sin- 
gle mixture  but  are  intimately  combined,  perhaps  as  chemical  com- 
pounds, in  the  lignified  cell,  and  that  lignin  is  present  as*  a  third  con- 
stituent; or  it  may  be  that  the  cellulose  itself  contains  pentose  groups, 
being  made  up  of  a  number  of  groups  of  CeHioOj  and  O5H8O4,  chem- 
ically united.  Instead  of  one  cellulose  then,  there  might  be  many  dif 
fereut  forms  of  cellulose  containing  the  separate  groups  CeHioOs, 
CbH804,  and  possibly  others,  and  which  could  be  resolved  into  their 
components,  yielding  besides  dextrose,  mannose,  xylose,  arabinose,  et/C. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  also  be  conceived  that  there  is  one  cellulose 
(06Hjo05)n  derived  from  dextrose,  another  from  mannose,  others  (O5 
H804)q,  derived  from  xylose,  arabinose,  etc.,  all  possessing  similar 
qualities  with  reference  to  their  behavior  toward  strong  potash  solution 
and  toward  hydrolysis.  Various  mixtures  of  these  different  celluloses 
possessing  similar  qualities  might  then  occur.  The  interesting  results 
obtained  by  B.  Schulze,*  according  to  which  "celluloses"  of  different 
kinds  may  be  made  to  yield  besides  dextrose,  mannose,  and  pentoses, 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  either  of  these  hypotheses. 

Luffa  was  found  to  give  a  very  pure  preparation  of  xylose  by  direct 
hydrolysis,  although  the  yield  was  small  (hardly  1  per  cent).  To  ob- 
serve the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  xylose  and  arabinose,  pure  prepa- 
rations of  these  materials  were  digested  together  in  a  water  bath,  with 
sulphuric  acid  ranging  from  4  to  10  per  cent  for  thirty-two  hours.  It 
was  found  that  both  sugars  resisted  the  action  of  the  acids  well,  only 
15.7  per  cent  of  arabinose  and  20.7  per  cent  of  xylose  being  decomposed 
to  humin  substances.  The  pure  preparations  of  these  pentoses  are 
therefore  not  especially  susceptible  to  the  acid,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  gums  from  which  they  are  prepared  suffer  a  greater  decomposition 

*  Zeitsch.  pbysiol.  Chem.;  16;  pp.  422-436. 
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in  inversion,  as  is  indicated  by  the  3rield  of  sugar  and  the  impurities  in 
the  sirup. 

A  10  per  cent  solution  of  xylose  gave  a  specific  rotation  of  18.7d4^  in 
a  large  Landolt-Laurent  apparatus.  The  rotation  of  solutions  of  xylose 
was  found  to.be  somewhat  affected  by  temperature,  a  solution  which 
rotated  I8.OO90  at  20o  0.  rotating  19.6280  at  30o  0. 

It  was  found  that  the  multi-rotation  (greater  or  less  rotation)  which 
certain  sugars  show  in  aqueous  solutions  was  entirely  overcome  by  dis- 
solving the  sugar  in  water  containing  0.1  per  cent  of  ammonia.  All  the 
sugars  tested  in  this  manner  (dextrose,  levulose,  galactose,  lactose, 
rhamnose,  arabinose,  dnd  xylose)  gave  the  correct  reading  at  once  with- 
out waiting  for  the  multi-rotation  to  pass.  This  matter  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  laboratory  practice  both  from  the  saving  of  time 
which  may  result  and  the  error  which  might  result  from  the  presence 
of  traces  of  ammonia  when  the  multi-rotation  was  to  be  observed.  A 
vacuum  evaporating  apparatus  for  laboratory  use  is  described* — ^B. 
w.  A. 
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aubaianz  in  dem  Komradenaamen),  T.  F.  Hanausek. — Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  p.  1643. 

Volumetric  determination  of  alkaloids,  L.  Barthe.— Compt.  rend.,  116  (1892), 
p.  Sit. 
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On  the  determinatloii  of  pentoseB  and  pentoeans  in  plants  ( Ueber  die  Bestimm- 
ung  van  Pentosanen  und  Pentoaen  in  Vegetahilieti  durch  DestiUaH4>n  mit  SaJzsdure  vnd 
geiciehUanalylische  BesUmmung  des  entstandenen  FurfuroU),  E.  R.  Flint  and  B.  ToLr 
LEN8.— l^«r.  deut,  chem,  Ges.,  f5,  Heft  15,  pp.  e91g"!S917, 

Sucrose,  dextrose,  and  levnlose;  their  quantitative  determination  "when  oc- 
curring together^  F.  G.  Wiechmavn,— School  of  Mines  Quarterly y  IS,  No,  S;  a6«.  in 
Chem.  News,  66  {1891),  pp.  £37-^9  and  £49-1861. 

Detennination  of  water  in  crude  sugars  {Die  Waseerhestimmung  in  Bohznckem), 
A.  Stift  and  J.  KRViB.—Oesterr.-ungar.  Zeitsch.  Zuckerind.  u.  Landw.,  1892,  pp.  €73- 
678;  ah».  in  Chem.  Centralhl,  1892,  II,  No.  14,  p.  6S1. 

Detennination  of  ash  in  crude  sugars  {Die  AsehenheMimmung  in  Rohzuckem),  S. 
Neumann  and  A.  Stift.— Oesterr.-ungar.  Zeitsch.  Zuckerind.  u.  Landw.,  1892,  pp. 
679, 680. 

An  improved  extraction  apparatus  for  sugar  beet  analysis  ( Verhesserier  Ex- 
tractionsapparat  fur  RUhenunter such  ung),  M.  MVller. — Zeitsoh.  angew.  Chem.,  1892, 
Heft  8,  pp.  232,  233. 

A  pipette  and  a  burette  for  volumetric  determinations  in  fectories,  6.  A.  Le 
Rot. — Monit  scientif.,  1892,  ser.  4,  p.  719. 

Recent  investigations  on  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  microbes 
{Nouvelles  recherches  aur  la  fixation  de  V azote  atmosphSrique  par  lee  mtcrodet),  Berthk- 
IX)T.— Comp*.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  17,  pp.  669-674. 

Discussions  of  Berthelot's  investigations  on  the  fixation  of  nitrogen,  T. 
SchlOsing,  sr.,  and  Berthrlot.— Ccwnpt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  18,  pp.  636-638. 

The  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants  {Sur  la  fixation  de  V azote  lihre  par  lee 
planiee),  T.  Schl(J8INO,  jr.,  and  E.  Laurent.— Comp«.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  18,  pp. 
659-661;  No.  19,  pp.  732-738. 

Root  tubercles  of  LeguminosaB  with  respect  to  gas  exchange  {Die  auf  den 
Oasauetausch  hezUglichen  Einrichtungen  und  Th&tigkeiien  der  Wurzelknollchen  der  Legu- 
minoeen),  B.  Frank. — Ber.  deut.  hot.  Gee.,  10,  pp.  271-280;  aha.  in  Chem.  CeniralhL, 
1892,  II,  No.  14,  pp.  621-623. 

Silica  in  plants  {Sur  la  ailice  dans  v4g^aux),  Berthelot  and  6.  AndrI^.— ^fiM.  Chim. 
et  Phya.y  27  {1892),  aer.  6,  Oct.,  pp.  145-164. 

The  mechanism  of  the  dissolution  of  starch  in  the  plant  {Sur  le  mScaniame  de 
la  diaaolution  de  Vamidon  dana  la  plante),  A.  Prunet. — Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  19, 
pp.  751-754. 

Determination  of  clay  and  sand  in  soils  ( Ueher  die  Beatimmung  von  Thon  und 
Sand  im  Boden),  F.  Tschaplowitz. — Zeitach.  analyt.  Chem.,  31,  Heft  5,  pp.  487-601. 

On  the  absorptive  capacity  of  soils,  and  the  fixation  of  phosphates  and  am- 
monia salts  by  humic  acid  {Sur  lepouvoir  ahaorhant  de  la  terre  et  aur  la  fixation  dea 
aela  ammoniacaux  et  dea  phoaphatea  par  Vacide  humique),  Berthelot  and  G.  Akdr£. — 
Jnn  Chim.  et  Phya.,  27  {1892),  aer.  6,  Oct.,  pp.  196-202. 

On  the  reversion  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  soil  {Beitrag  eur  Frage 
iiher  daa  Zuriickgehen  dea  waaaei'loalichen phoaphoraduren  Kalkea  im  Boden),  H.  Stabl- 
ScnR(ft)ER.— Jour.  Landw.,  40,  Heft  3, pp.  213-222. 

Effect  of  urine  on  the  formation  and  dispersion  of  ammonia  during  the  decay 
of  solid  excreta  of  animals  {Einfluaa  dea  Hama  auf  die  Bildung  und  Ahgahe  von  Am- 
moniak  wdhrend  der  Fermentation  f eater  thieriacher  Aualeerungen),  St.  Jentys. — Anzeig. 
Akad.  Wiaaenach.  in  Krakau,  1892,  p.  310;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  Repert.,  p.  298. 

Influence  of  the  diffusion  of  fertilizers  in  the  soil  on  their  utilisation  {Infim- 
ence  de  la  repartition  dea  engraia  dana  le  aol  aur  leur  utiliaation),  T.  SchlOsing. — CompU 
rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  19,  pp.  698-703. 

The  manufacture  of  superphosphate  manures  from  phosphates  rich  in  iron 
{Ueher  Heratellung  auperphoaphathaltiger  DUngemittel  aua  eiaenreiohen  Phoaphaten), 
O,  J AJznsK.— Zeitach.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  8,  pp.  231, 232. 

The  history  of  maise  {Zur  Geachichte  dea  Maia),  C.  Habtwich.— C%«9.  Ztg., 
1892,  pp.  1470, 1471. 
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The  introdnotion  and  spread  of  the  maise  plant  in  Europe  ( Ueher  cUs  EinfUh- 
rung  und  Verbreiiung  der  Maispflanze  in  Europa)f  F.  A.  FlCckiobr. — Chem.  Ztg,j  1892, 
p.  1559. 

The  principal  atarchea  need  aa  food,  W.  Griffiths. — Baily  &  Son,  Cirenocwter, 
price  5«. 

A  ne'w  rapid  and  aimple  method  for  determining  ataroh  in  potatoes  and 
conunercial  starch  preparations  {Eine  neue  Methods  zur  schnellen  und  ein/achen 
Beitimmung  dea  SidrkemMs  in  den  Kartoffeln  und  in  der  HandeUaUirke),  A.  Baudby. — 
Dingler's  Polyteok,  Jour.,  B85,j9p,  2S8,  SS9;  aba,  in  Chem.  CentralhL,  1892y  II,  Ko.  14, 
p.  639. 

On  protein  meal  ( Ueber  ProUinmehle),  H.  Spindler.— Zettoch.  angew.  Chem.,  189£, 
Heft  go,  pp.  607,  608. 

Method  of  distinguishing  between  rye  flour  and  wheat  flour  (Zur  Untei^ackei- 
dung  von  Weizen-  und  JRoggenmehl),  T.  WA^Q^.—Apotheker  Ztg.,  7,  p.  480;  aba.  in  Chem. 
CentralbL,  1892,  II,  No.  14,  p.  640. 

Xbeperiments  on  bread  and  biscuit  (Expiriencea  aur  le  pain  et  le  biacuit),  Bal- 
ULND.— Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  18,  pp.  666-667. 

Determination  of  fat  in  bread  ( Ueber  Fettbeatimmung  im  Broi),  M.  Weibull. — 
Zeitach.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  pp.  850,  851;  aba.  in  Chem.  CentralbL,  1892,  II,  No.  14, 
p.  886. 

Analysis  of  lard  (Zur  Jnalyae  dea  Schweineachmalzea),  0.  Amthor  and  J.  Zink.^ 
ZtiUch.  analyt.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  5,  pp.  534^87. 

Analysis  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  in  commercial  peptones  (ZurAnalyae 
der  in  Handelapeptonen  vorhandenen  atickatoffhaltigen  Beatandtheile),  A.  Stutzrr. — 
Zeitach.  analyt.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft 5,  pp.  501-515. 

On  the  influence  of  alumed  baking  powders  on  peptic  digestion,  with 
remarka  on  a  recent  prosecution,  O.  HEUVKR.—Analyat,  Nov.,  1892,  pp,  201-209. 

Analyses  of  Oerman  natural  wines  (Analyaen  deutacher  Naturweine),  P.  Kul- 
iRCH.—ZeiUch.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  8,  pp.  238-241. 

Determination  of  glycexin  in  wine  (Ueber  Beatimmung  von  Glycerin  in  Wein),  G. 
Baumert. — Aroh.  Pharm.,  230,  pp.  324-331. 

Progress  in  the  chemistry  of  wines  and  foods  (Forlachritte  aufdem  Gebiete  der 
Chemie  dea  Weinea  der  Nahrungamittel),  E.  LtiBT.—Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  pp.  1450-1464. 

Progress  in  the  investigation  of  spices  and  their  adulterations  (Fortachriite  in 
der  Unterauchung  der  GewUrze  und  deren  F&lachungen),  T.  F.  HANAUSEK.—C^em.  Ztg., 
1892,  pp.  1494-1498. 

Feeding  experiments  with  sunflower-seed  cake  for  cows  (FUttemngaverauche 
mit  Sonnenblumenkuehen  bei  Milchkilhen),  Klein.— 3ft7cA  Ztg.,  1892,  pp,  673-677. 

Bffect  of  temporarily  ^rithholdingor  increasing  the  protein  of  a  ration  on  the 
nitrogen  exchange  in  Herbivora  ( Verauche  Uher  die  Wirkung  einer  plotzlichen  ein- 
maligen  Entziehung  bezw.  Vemiehrung  dea  Fattereiweiaaea  auf  den  Stickatoffumaatz  dea 
PJtanzenfreaaera),  S.  Gabriel.— Jitwr.  Landw.,  40,  Heft  3,  pp.  293-308. 

Detexmination  of  the  acidity  of  milk  (Die  Beatimmung  dea  Sduergehaltea  der  Milch), 
Soxhlet  and  H.  C.  Plant.— ^6».  in  Zeitach.  analyt.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  5,  pp.  581,  582. 

On  the  determination  of  lactic  acid  in  milk  (Zur  Milcha&urebeatimmung),  W. 
Th(Jrner.— C»m.  Ztg.,  1892,  pp.  1469, 1470,  and  1519, 1520. 

Determination  of  volatile  fatty  acids  of  butter  fat  ( Ueber  die  Beatimmung  der 
flUchtigen  Fettaduren  dea  Butter fettea),  A.  Partheil.— Jj?o<^citer  Ztg.,  7,  p.  435;  aba. 
in  Chem.  CentralbL,  1892,  II,  No.  14,  pp.  635, 636. 

Volatile  fatty  acids  of  butter :  note  on  a  recent  paper  by  'William  Johnstone, 
H.  D.  Richmond.— Cft em.  Neioa,  66  (1891),  p.  235. 

On  the  melting  point  and  chemical  compoaitlon  of  butter  made  on  various 
rations  ( Ueber  den  Schmelzpunkt  und  die  chemiache  Zuaammenaetznng  der  Butter  bet  ver- 
zohiedenerErndhrungaweiae  der  MilohkUhe).—Miloh  Ztg.,  1893,  pp.  725-727. 
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Amyloid,  a  nevr  oonstltaent  of  milk  and  dairy  products  (Amyloid,  ein  neuer  Be- 
siandtheil  von  Miloh  und  Molherei-produoten),  F.  J.  Hbrz. — Chem.  Ztg,,  1892,  pp.  to94, 
1595. 

Studies  on  sheep's  milk  ( Unterswchungen  Uber  die  Schafmilch)^  C.  Besa.xa.— 
Chem.  Ztg.,  189fS,  pp.  1519, 1561,  and  1598. 

Milk-testing  at  oheese  feotories  (Die  MilohunterBuchung  in  der  Kdserei). — Milck 
Ztg.,  18918,  pp.  689-691. 

Cheese-making  in  southern  Holland  (Kdaebereitung  in  der  Provinz  SUdholland), 

B.  R08T.—Molk.  Ztg.,  1892,  pp.  554,  555. 

Cooperative  creameries  in  Austria  (Die  Molkerei-Oenossenschaffen  in  OeBterrtiek), 

C.  Sitter.— ifilcfe  Ztg.,  1892,  pp.  709-712. 

The  Swiss  dairy  schools  (  Ueher  achweizerische  Molkerei-Sohulen),  A.  Nentwig. — 
Molk.  Ztg.,  1892,  pp.  541,  542,  55S,  and  554. 

Irrigation  canals  of  the  Rhone  {Lee  canaux  tPirrigation  du  Bhdne),  Chambbk- 
LENT.— Camp/,  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  17,  pp.  576-581. 
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Alabama  College  and  Station. — C.  A.  Gary  has  been  appointed  professor  of  vet- 
erinary  science  in  the  college.  A.  F.  Cory  has  been  appointed  to  aid  in  carrying  on 
cooperatiye  soil  tests  planned  by  the  station. 

California  Station. — ^Numerous  analyses  of  fruits  and  wines  have  been  made  at 
the  station  daring  the  past  season.  Propagating  houses  for  experimental  purposes 
have  been  erected  at  the  outlying  stations.  In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing 
importance  of  olive  cultare  in  California,  experiments  in  oil-making  with  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  olives  growing  in  the  State  are  to  be  undertaken  at  the  station.  The 
experiments  will  be  uuder  the  immediate  charge  of  L.  Paparelli.  Machinery  repre- 
senting the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  oil-making  as  carried  on  in  south- 
em  Europe  has  been  secured.  During  the  present  season  work  in  this  line  will  be 
confined  to  testing  the  machines.  The  following  authorized  account  of  the  machines 
was  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  November  12, 1892 : 

"Thepitter. — It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  an  extra  quality  of  the  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  flesh  of  the  olive  without  the  pit.  Such  oil  is  superior  both  for 
its  delicacy  and  for  its  resistance  to  rancidity.  Palladius  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  pitting  to  the  old  Greeks  and  Pliny  to  the  Latins.  The  old  Romans  also  had 
the  same  conviction^  as  has  been  confirmed  from  the  old  oil  mill  found  at  Stabia. 
Sieuve  and  Stancbowich  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  had  the  same  opinion  and 
ordered  special  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  but  it  has  been  only  in  these  latter  years 
that  great  attention  has  been  g^ven  to  this  matter.  Several  competitive  prizes  were 
established  by  the  governments  and  societies  for  southern  European  countries  for 
the  manufacture  of  olive  pitters.  At  present  it  seems  that  the  best  pitter  is  that 
devised  by  Mr.  Salvatella  of  Tortosa,  Spain,  one  of  which  has  been  purchased  for 
work  at  the  university. 

''Salvatella's  pitter  has  a  hopper,  which  distributes  the  olives  to  the  cylinders  in 
the  interior  of  the  machine.  These  cylinders,  by  a  special  arrangement,  separate 
the  flesh  entirely  from  the  pit  without  breaking  the  latter.  Flesh  and  pits  of  the 
olives  thus  obtained  are  gently  pressed  to  extract  the  virgin,  the  best  quality  of  oil 
of  the  fruit,  and  afterward  the  pomace  is  introduced  into  the  'crusher'  mentioned 
below,  in  which  it  is  converted  into  a  very  fine  mash,  from  which,  being  pressed 
again,  we  obtain  the  rest  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  fruit.  Of  course  this  oil  is  of 
a  second  quality. 

"Thepitter  may  be  worked  by  hand  or  by  horse  or  steam  power.  When  horse 
power  is  used,  the  pitter  works  45  gallons  of  olives  per  hour.  The  same  power  is  suffi- 
cient to  operate  two  machines. 

"The  importance  of  this  machine  is  such  that  it  should  be  recommended  to  all 
those  who  want  to  economize  capital  and  labor,  while  obtaining  a  product  of  high 
quality,  commanding  the  highest  prices  on  the  market. 

"The  crusher, — This  machine,  manufactured  also  by  Salvatella,  crushes  the  olives 
between  two  grooved  cylinders,  either  in  the  fresh  or  in  the  dry  state.  Both  flesh 
and  pits  are  reduced  in  a  short  time  into  a  very  fine  paste.  It  has  in  one  side  two 
adjusting  screws  for  the  cylinders,  in  order  to  regulate  the  fineness  of  the  paste. 
When  the  machine  is  in  operation  a  vibrating  cleaner  separates  the  largest  part  of 
regidues  of  steins  and  leaves,  sand,  and  other  impnrities  that  may  be  with  the  olives. 

"Like  the  pitter,  the  work  with  the  crusher  is  very  easy.  It  occupies  a  space  of 
ftbout  8  square  feet  and  weighs  about  660  pounds.    It  may  be  operated  by  hand  or 
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by  horse  or  steam  power.  Its  work  is  at  the  rate  of  aboat  45  gallons  of  oliyes  per 
hour.    The  same  power  may  do  for  two  crushers,  thus  saying  much  time  and  money. 

'*If  only  a  second  quality  of  oil  is  desired,  the  crusher  is  sufficient  without  the 
pitter.    The  frames  of  both  the  pitter  and  the  crusher  are  of  iron. 

"The  press, — This  has  been  made  by  Toulouse  and  Delorieuz,  and  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  best  type  of  screw  presses  now  used  in  olive-growing  countries.  It  is 
small;  but  possesses  a  fair  working  capacity.  It  covers  barely  2  feet  square  space,  and 
is  said  to  weigh  about  1,500  pounds,  the  working  mechanism  included.  With  such 
a  compact  and  comparatively  light  construction  one  would  naturally  class  it  among 
presses  of  low  power,  yet  it  is  estimated  that  owing  to  a  clever  combination  of  levers, 
with  which  it  is  provided,  one  man  using  a  lever  handle  of  2  feet  stroke  can  obtain 
with  it  a  pressure  of  40  tons,  which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  body  of  the 
press  comprises  merely  a  cast-iron  base,  two  posts  rising  from  opposite  sides  thereof, 
and  a  crosspiece  uniting  these  posts  at  their  upper  end.  In  the  center  of  the  base, 
which  stands  about  a  foot  high,  is  placed  a  sheet-iron  basket  with  perforated  sides 
(that  can  be  opened  in  two  halves),  into  which  the  product  f^om  the  pitter  or  from  the 
crusher  is  put  for  pressing,  and  all  around  this  is  a  deep  groove,  through  which  the 
expressed  oil  flows  out  to  spouts  or  discharge  openings  to  be  found  on  opposite  sides 
midway  between  the  posts.  The  pressing  is  done  by  means  of  a  follower  entering 
the  perforated  basket  from  above  and  carried  by  a  vertically  movable  screw  fitted 
in  a  nut  or  threaded  sleeve  formed  in  the  central  part  of  the  crosspiece  which  joins 
the  posts  together.  The  screw,  and  consequently  the  follower,  is  moved  to  effect  the 
pressing  through  the  medium  of  a  mortise  wheel  firmly  keyed  to  its  upper  end  and  a 
slotted  collar  having  cotter  keys  or  gravitating  catches  adapted  to  successfully  en- 
gage the  mortises  in  this  wheel.  Movement  is  imparted  to  this  mechanism  by  a  short 
lever  formed  integral  with  the  collar  and  swung  back  and  forth.  Below  this  lever  is 
another  one  adapted  to  work  in  connection  with  it  and  multiply  the  power.  This 
second  lever  is  pivoted  to  a  short  bracket  projecting  from  the  upper  crosspiece  of  the 
press.  The  two  levers  when  used  together  are  coupled  by  a  irictional  pin  seated  in 
the  lower  lever  and  playing  within  a  slot  in  the  upper.  The  press  has  thus  move- 
ments of  two  powers,  one  produced  by  a  single  lever  acting  directly  upon  the  collar 
and  through  it  and  the  gravitating  catches  upon  the  mortise  wheel  carried  by  the 
screw,  the  other  by  the  same  mechanism  actuated  by  two  levers  coupled  by  a  fric- 
tional  pin.  The  speed  of  course  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  power  developed.  If  rapid 
movement  is  wanted,  the  single  lever  is  used;  if  power  is  the  object,  both  levers  are 
called  into  action.'' 

Maryland  College  and  Station.— R.  W.  Sylvester  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  R.  H.  Miller  director  and  agriculturist  of  the  station.  The 
other  members  of  the  station  staff  are,  H.  J.  Patterson,  chemist ;  J.  S.  Robinson, 
horticulturist;  E.  H.  Brinkley,  machinist;  and  J.  R.  Owens,  treasurer. 

Nebraska  Station.— F.  S.  Billings  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Chicago 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Bulletin  No.  25,  on  detasseling  com,  by  C.  L.  Inger> 
soil,  will  be  issued  in  December.  Bulletin  No.  26,  on  meteorology  at  the  station,  Is  in 
course  of  preparation. 

North  Carolina  Station.— R.  £.  Noble  of  the  Alabama  College  Station  has 
been  appointed  assistant  chemist  vice  T.  L.  Blalock. 

North  Dakota  Station. — E.  S.  Keene  has  been  appointed  agricultural  engineer, 
with  a  view  to  having  investigations  of  farm  machinery  conducted  at  the  station. 
The  first  work  will  be  on  a  stubble  burner  for  removing  all  straw  f^om  the  soil  after 
harvesting,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  annual  plowing  for  wheat. 

Pennsylvanl^  College  and  Station.— H.  B.  Gurler  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  butter-making  for  the  special  course  in  dairying,  which  opens  January 
4, 1893.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  assistant  agriculturist,  has  been  selected  by  the  Ameri- 
can Guernsey  Cattle  Club  to  take  charge  of  the  Qnernsey  cows  entered  for  the  test 
of  dairy  breeds  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
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LIST  OF  POBUCATIONSOP  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AfiRICULTURE. 

OCTOBER,  1892. 


Division  of  Statistics: 

Beport  No.  99  (new  series),  September  and  October,  1892.— Farm  Prices  in  Two 
Centuries;  Report  of  Ramie  Machine  Trials  in  New  Orleans;  Indian  Wheat 
Crop  of  1892 ;  Notes  on  Domestic  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry ;  European 
Crop  Report  for  September;  Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies. 
Report  on  Condition  of  Crops,  October,  1892. 
Spanish  edition  of  Report  on  the  Use  of  Com  in  Europe. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  iv.  No.  1. 
Weather  Bureau: 

Monthly  Weather  Review,  July,  1892. 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  August,  1892. 


LIST  OF  STATION  POBUCATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

OCTOBER,  1892. 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Alabama: 
Bulletin  No.  38,  July,  1892.— Fertilizsers. 
Connkcticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  112,  June,  1892.>-On  the  Gnnning-Kjeldahl  Method  and  a  Modifica- 
tion Applicable  in  the  Presence  of  Nitrates. 
Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  September,  1892. — Strawberries,  Tests  of  Varieties ;  The  Straw- 
berry Weevil. 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Special  Bulletin  D,  February,  1891. — Composition  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  Sold 

in  the  State. 
Special  Bulletin  E,  August,  1891. — Composition  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  Sold 

ill  the  State. 
Special  Bulletin  H,  July,  1892. — Oovemment  Direction  of  AgricuUnre  in  Europe. 
Special  Bulletin  I,  August,  1892. — Composition  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  Sold 
in  the  State. 
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Massaghusbttb  State  Agricultural  Expxriment  Station: 

Circular,  M&j,  1891. — Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  ov  the  Massachusetts  Aorigultural  Coixeok: 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  45,  September,  1892. 
Experiment  Station  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College: 

Third  Annnal  Report,  1890. 

Fonrth  Annnal  Report,  1891. 
Missouri  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  August,  1892. — Strawberries. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  New  Mexico: 

Bulletin  No.  6,  March,  1892. — Cereals,  Forage  Plants,  Grasses,  Clovers,  Textile 
Plants,  and  Sorghums. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  45  (new  series),  August,  1892. — Experiments  in  the  Manu£Bu:tuie  of 
Cheese  during  June. 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  7,  September,  1892. — Rheumatism  in  Horses. 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  44,  September,  189^.>-A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Rusts  of  Ohio  Wild 
Lettuce;  a  Pestiferous  Weed;  Wheat  Scab. 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Special  Bulletin  No.  1,  October,  1892.— Texas  Cattle  Fever. 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  21,  October  1892.— The  Koch  Test  for  Tuberculosis. 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  21,  June,  1892.— Effect  of  Cotton  Seed  and  Cotton-Seed  Meal  in 
Feeding  Hogs. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Utah: 

Bulletin  No.  17,  October,  1892.— Feeding  Root  Crops  vs.  Dry  Food. 

Bulletin  No.  18,  October,  1892.— Notes  on  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees. 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  July,  1892. — Antiseptics  in  Relation  to  the  Treatment  of 
Wounds. 

Bulletin  No.  19,  August,  1892.— Tests  of  Varieties  of  Wheat. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Department  of  Agriculture: 
Annual  Report,  1891. 
Bulletin  No.  14,  September,  1892.— The  Horn  FI7. 
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Vol.  rv.  Degembeb,  1892.  No.  5. 


In  the  development  of  Amei^can  educational  and  scientific  instita- 
tions,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
technical  training  of  the  men  employed  as  teachers  and  investigators. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  territory  tributary  to  individual  institu- 
tions is  so  large  that  it  has  seemed  to  them  desirable  to  provide  for 
work  in  as  many  general  lines  as  practicable.  The  result  has  been 
that  while  many  colleges  and  universities  are  fairly  well  equipped  as 
regards  the  requirements  of  general  courses  of  instruction,  very  few 
have  been  able  to  devote  a  sufficient  portion  of  their  resources  to  secur- 
ing complete  facilities  for  work  in  special  lines.  When  a  young  man 
has  gone  through  the  ordinary  training  of  the  college  and  university 
and  desires  to  pursue  some  specialty,  he  is  compelled,  as  a  rule,  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  find  such  opportunities  for  instruction  as  he 
requires.  What  is  true  of  our  educational  system  broadly  considered  is 
also  true  of  our  institutions  for  education  and  research  in  agriculture. 
Until  the  organization  of  the  experiment  stations  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  2, 1887,  there  was  very  little  demand  in  this  country 
for  advanced  instruction  in  special  branches  of  agricultural  science. 
Men  with  special  training  employed  as  teachers  in  the  agricultural  col- 
leges found  themselves  compelled  to  do  a  large  amount  of  routine  work 
with  undergraduate  students,  and  deemed  themselves  fortunate  if 
they  were  able  to  give  any  attention  to  original  researches  in  their 
specialties.  The  establishment  of  the  stations  throughout  the  United 
States  has  materially  increased  the  amount  of  original  investigation  in 
agricultural  science,  given  better  opportunities  to  well-trained  special- 
ists, and  created  a  demand  for  higher  instruction  in  the  agricultural 
colleges.  As  yet,  however,  the  public  have  not  fully  realized  the  neces- 
sity for  long-continued  and  thorough  investigations  of  agricultural 
problems,  and  the  stations  have  been  called  upon  to  do  a  vast  amount 
of  general  work,  which,  though  often  useful,  has  prevented  as  much 
attention  to  the  more  serious  problems  as  is  essential  for  their  solution. 
Fortunately  the  agricultural  colleges  have  received  large  additions  to 
their  equipments  and  incomes  through  the  liberality  of  the  State  and 
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National  Governments,  and  are  adding  new  courses  of  instmctioii, 
which  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  manned  by  comi)etent  teachers. 

It  is  therefore  in  many  respects  a  favorable  time  to  urge  that  as 
changes  are  made  in  the  scheme  of  work  of  our  colleges  and  stations, 
they  should  be  in  the  direction  of  more  thorough  specialization.  That 
this  jnay  be  most  economically  done  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that  each  State  must  necessarily  have  all  the  "ologies''  within  its  bor- 
ders. What  is  needed  is  to  have  the  best  facilities  for  work  in  any 
given  line  provided  somewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  advanced 
students  whose  interests  are  concerned  in  this  matter  will  not  he^tate 
to  cross  State  lines  if  they  can  only  be  assured  that  the  institution  at- 
tracting them  will  really  meet  their  needs  in  the  quality  of  its  instruc- 
tion. 

When  an  institution  already  fairly  Equipped  for  general  instnietiony 
has  received  an  addition  to  its  income,  it  has  been  a  common  plan  to 
expand  its  work  in  several  lines.  The  new  resources  are  readily  ex- 
pended in  providing  assistants  and  apparatus  in  this  and  that  depart- 
ment. In  this  way  the  general  efficiency  of  the  institution  may  be 
increased,  but  after  all  its  position  in  the  educational  world  will  remain 
about  what  it  was  before.  The  question  we  wish  to  raise  is  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  wiser  plan  to  take  sufficient  funds  for  the  manning  and 
equipment  of  some  one  line  of  work  to  provide  the  best  possible  facil- 
ities in  that  line.  Let  ^ew  York,  for  example,  lay  so  much  stress  on 
certain  branches  of  horticulture  that  everybody  desiring  advanced 
instruction  in  those  branches  will  see  that  there  is  the  place  to  get  it. 
Wisconsin  might  do  the  same  in  swine  husbandry,  Illinois  in  corn  cul- 
ture, Louisiana  in  sugar  culture  and  sugar-making,  Oalifornia  in  soil  in- 
vestigations, and  so  on  through  the  list  of  States  and  institutions.  Such 
a  plan  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  ordinary  courses  of  In- 
struction for  undergraduate  students  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  It 
would^  on  the  other  hand,  enable  the  respective  institutions  to  provide 
the  most  complete  equipments  for  special  investigations  and  encourage 
men  of  ample  technical  training  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Hiost  thor- 
ough research.  With  proper  provisions  for  the  distribution  of  the  reports 
of  important  inquiries  throughout  the  country,  much  more  satisfaotory 
results  would  be  obtained  than  are  possible  as  long  as  each  institotien 
attempts  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Division  and  oombiaation 
of  labor  will  prove  as  economical  and  productive  in  agricultural  labo- 
ratories as  in  manufacturing  establishments. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 


The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  held  its  sixth  annual  convention  November  15-19  at  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  Tulane  University.  There  were 
present  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  and  representatives  of 
colleges  and  stations  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  except  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Virginia,  and  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
I>artments  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior.  The  unusually  large  attend- 
ance of  members  of  the  governing  boards  of  colleges  and  stations  was 
especially  gratifying. 

On  assembling  for  its  first  session,  the  Association  was  very  cordially 
welcomed  to  New  Orleans  in  addresses  by  Governor  M.  J.  Foster,  of 
Louisiana;  Mayor  J.  Fitzpatrick,  of  New  Orleans,  and  President  W. 
P.  Johnston,  of  Tulane  University.  Apjiropriate  responses  were  made 
by  President  W.  LeBoy  Broun,  of  Alabama;  President  George  W.  Ather- 
ton,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Judge  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan.  The 
annual  iiddress  of  the  president  of  the  Association,  W.  LeBoy  Broun,  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Oollege  of  Alabama,  presented  sug- 
gestive comments  on  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  stations.  The  hope- 
ful outlook  for  the  system  of  technical  education  represented  by  the 
land  grant  colleges  was  clearly  portrayed.  These  institutions  should 
not  be  narrow  in  their  aims.  They  are  intended  for  all  the  industrial 
classes.  It  is  their  function  to  produce  men  with  trained  brains  and 
hands.  They  are  to  teach  the  why  as  well  as  the  how.  They  are  not 
to  abridge  the  opportunity  to  choose  an  occupation,  but  to  enable  the 
student  to  prepare  for  the  life  for  which  he  is  best  adapted.  The  value 
of  military  training  a»  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  citizen  was  in- 
sisted on.  The  investigations  of  the  experiment  stations  and  the  dis- 
semination of  information  to  the  masses  of  farmers  through  bulletins 
and  institutes  were  shown  to  be  increasingly  valuable  parts  of  the 
American  plan  for  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  convention  gave  a  large  share  of  its  time  to  discussions  regard- 
ing means  for  making  the  colleges  more  effective  in  educating  men  for 
practical  work  on  the  farm.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  subject 
by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  college  work,  read  by  E.  M.  Turner, 
of  West  Virginia.    This  indicated  that  while  there  was  an  increase  in 
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the  nombar  of  stodc-nta  and  gradiiaties,  this  was  doe  largcij'  to  the  m- 
erea^ni^  in  the  nimiber  of  students  in  the  comses  in  die  mnrhinif  art& 
In  the  dii^ruftjiion  which  followed  it  was  m^ed  by  some  that  the  stand- 
ard of  admission  to  the  courses  in  agricaltare  was  too  hi^  and  that 
too  little  practical  instruction  was  given.  To  remedy  this,  shorter 
coorses  of  instmetion  and  courses  in  special  subjects  were  advocated. 
Prof  Henry,  of  Wisconsin^  urged  that  instead  of  one  pn^ssor  of 
agriculture  in  each  institution  there  should  be  a  number  of  thonmi^ily 
trained  specia1ii«ts  in  different  branches  of  agriculture,  so  that  the  1 
eri^  sons  would  be  impressed  with  the  practical  as  well  as  the  i 
tific  value  of  the  instruction  they  received.  Attention  was  also  called 
to  the  fact  that  by  graduating  investigators  and  teachers  in  the 
sciences  related  to  agriculture  and  leaders  in  the  practice  of  advanced 
methods  of  agriculture  the  colleges  were  doing  a  grand  work.  Since 
they  were  organized  under  law  as  institutions  for  higher  educatim 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  directly  reach  the  masses  of  farmo^. 
Through  the  bulletins  of  the  experiment  stations,  the  farmers' institutes, 
and  the  agricultural  press  the  men  educated  in  these  colleges  woe 
doing  the  highest  kind  of  service  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

President  O.  T.  Fairchild,  of  the  Kansas  College,  read  a  paper  on 
the  relations  of  technical  to  general  courses  of  study.  To  avoid  too 
great  narrowness  and  a  separation  of  culture  from  technical  training,  the 
system  of  education  should  have  the  single  aim  of  imparting  knowl^ge 
with  reference  to  its  usefulness  to  humanity.  Such  a  scheme  involves 
the  teaching  of  accurate  speech,  reckoning,  reasoning,  elementary 
analysis  of  the  universe,  morals,  and  history,  as  related  to  every-day 
life.  At  the  K!ansas  College  pupils  are  admitted  from  the  country 
schools,  and  are  given  instruction  in  natural  science,  mathematics,  sur- 
veying, engineering,  agriculture,  and  mechanical  arts.  They  are  taught 
to  think  along  the  line  of  various  industries.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
intercHt  students  in  the  practical  work  of  life. 

In  the  section  on  agriculture  and  chemistry  W.  M.  Hays  read  a 
paper  on  the  details  of  successful  farm  education^  in  which  he  described 
the  two  years'  school  course,  the  dairy  course,  and  the  farmers'  winter 
courne  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  school  of  agriculture, 
which  has  now  been  in  operation  more  than  four  years,  has  proved  a 
greatsuccess.  In  this  school  about  half  the  time  of  the  students  is  given 
to  academic  studies,  and  the  rest  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  veterinary 
science,  carpentry,  and  other  manual  work.  The  boys  go  back  from 
this  school  to  the  farm.  As  a  result  of  its  establishment  the  farmers 
of  the  State  have  taken  a  much  larger  interest  in  education  in  agri- 
culture. The  separation  of  this  lower  course  of  instruction  from  the 
regular  college  course  makes  it  possible  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
latter  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  practical 
instruction  to  a  great  number  of  students. 

What  a  professor  of  agriculture  should  be  required  to  teach,  was  dis- 

^ssed  by  O.  E.  Morrow,  of  Illinois,  and  P.  M.  Harwood^f  Michigan. 
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Both  believed  that  he  should  teach  the  application  of  science  rather 
than  science  itself.  He  should,  in  general,  give  instruction  on  (1)  farm 
equipment,  (2)  farm  processes,  and  (3)  farm  management.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  interesting  current  events  in  agriculture  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  pupil.  Prof.  Harwood  insisted  upon  the  value  of  man- 
ual labor  in  connection  with  courses  of  instruction.  The  student,  how- 
ever, should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  working  not  as  a  drudge,  but  as 
a  learner  of  valuable  processes.  Giving  the  student  laborer  charge  of 
some  special  piece  of  work  will  do  much  to  arouse  his  enthusiasm. 

Among  the  papers  read  in  the  general  sessions  or  in  the  sections  were 
the  following: 

JSxperiments  with  fungicides  fer  apple  8C<ibj  by  E,  8.  Ooffj  of  Wiscon- 
sin.— As  a  result  of  seven  years'  work  with  various  fungicides,  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  deemed  on  the  whole  most  effective.  It  is  sufficient  to  use 
the  solution  in  one  half  its  usual  strength.  The  first  spraying  should 
be  made  before  the  opening  of  the  flowers.  The  number  of  sprayings 
will  vary  with  climatic  conditions.  The  use  of  fertilizers  and  good  cul- 
ture will  help  to  reduce  the  amount  of  scab.  Some  varieties  of  apples 
seem  to  be  less  liable  to  injury  by  this  disease. 

Fungicides  for  potato  blight  and  rot,  by  L.  B,  Jones,  of  Vermont. — 
An  account  of  experiments  the  present  season  with  twelve  diff'erent 
fungicides  on  medium  and  late  potatoes  of  6  varieties.  The  fungicides 
preserve  the  foliage  and  thus  help  the  crop  to  come  to  maturity.  The 
disease  was  very  prevalent  and  the  gain  from  the  use  of  the  fungicides 
was  large.  The  best  results  were  obtained  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  full 
strength. 

A  study  of  fruit  rots,  by  B.  B.  Hoisted,  of  Ifew  Je^'sey. — With  the 
aid  of  a  diagram  the  author  showed  a  method  of  illustrating  how  dis- 
eases are  transferred  from  one  kind  of  fruit  to  another.  His  studies 
on  the  genus  Glceosporium  have  brought  out  more  clearly  the  relations 
of  the  different  forms  and  point  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  dis- 
tinct species  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

Notes  on  the  breeding  of  fruits,  by  N.  U.  Hansen,  of  Iowa. — An  ac- 
count of  experiments  in  crossing  varieties  from  eastern  Europe  with 
standard  or  native  varieties. 

Grossing  of  cucurbits,  by  L.  H.  Pammel,  of  Iowa. — ^This  was  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  experiments  by  the  author,  the  results  of  which  in 
general  indicate  that  the  different  species  will  not  mix. 

Forage  pUmt  tests,  scope  and  plan,  by  0.  C.  Oeorgeson,  of  Kansas. — 
An  account  of  experiments  at  the  Kansas  Station.  The  report  was 
very  favorable  to  soja  beans  in  a  dry  climate  like  that  of  Kansas. 

Methods  of  soil  analysis,  byE.  W.  Hilgard,  of  California. — This  paper 
was  read  by  K.  H.  Loughridge,  and  pointed  out  the  differences  between 
the  methods  of  soil  analygis  as  proposed  by  Prof.  Kedzie  and  as  fol- 
lowed by  Prof.  Hilgard.  The  main  differences  were,  (1)  in  the  size  of 
the  meshes  used,  (2)  in  the  degree  of  dryness  of  the  sample,  (3)  hygro 
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scopic  moisture,  and  (4)  time  of  digestion.  The  details  of  Hilgard's 
method  were  given  and  the  churn  elutriator  used  by  Hilgard  was  shown. 
It  was  recommended  that  this  apparatus  be  adopted  by  the  stations  in 
their  work.  This  paper  wsw  referred  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  with  the  request  that 
comparisons  be  made  between  Kedzie's  and  Hilgard's  methods. 

Bean  anthracnose  and  its  treatment^  by  8,  A.  Beael^,  of  New  York. — ^An 
account  of  experiments  with  various  fungicides.  The  advantage  of 
using  healthy  seeds  was  clearly  shown  in  the  tests  made. 

Some  experiments  in  the  prevention  of  Cercospora  ribfs  cuid  Oylindro- 
sporium  padiy  by  L,  H,  Pammel, — Experiments  were  reported  which 
showed  the  value  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  treatment  of  these  dis- 
eases. 

Antagonistic  relations  of  certain  potato  rots^  by  L.  R.  Jones. — ^Three 
forms  of  potato  blight  and  rot  are  common  in  Vermont.  Phytophthora 
infestans  does  its  greatest  damage  to  medium  and  late  potatoes.  A 
"new  disease"  destroys  the  potato  vines  by  the  first  week  in  August^ 
before  the  chmatic  conditions  were  si^ch  as  to  favor  the  development 
of  Phytophthora  infestans. 

Preliminary  notes  on  a  rutorbaga  and  turnip  roty  by  L.  R.  Pammel. — 
A  disease,  thought  to  be  due  to  a  bacterium,  did  considerable  damage 
to  ruta-bagas  and  turnips  at  the  Iowa  Station  the  past  season.  Sev- 
eral germs  were  isolated,  one  of  which  apparently  produces  the  disease  in 
the  field.    The  evidence  thus  far  obtained  is,  however,  not  conclusive. 

A  new  damping-off  fungus^  by  0.  F.  Atkinson^  of  New  York. — A 
sterile  mycelium  of  a  fungus  which  causes  damping-off  of  cotton,  cow- 
peas,  cauliflower,  alfalfa,  etc.,  was  isolated.  The  fungus  was  grown  in 
nutrient  media  and  young  plants  were  inoculated,  which  produced  the 
characteristic  damping-off.  From  these  plants  the  fungus  was  again 
obtained.    It  is  probably  a  species  of  Hyynenomycetes  or  Discomycetes. 

Relation  of  frost  to  certain  plants  j  by  L.  H.  Pammel. — ^In  this  paper  the 
exact  temperatures  at  which  various  plants  were  affected  by  firost  were 
noted.  In  some  cases  the  parts  of  a  plant  close  to  the  ground  were 
affected,  while  its  upper  parts  Vere  not  injured.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  castor-oil  bean  {Bicinus  commtinis),  on  October  18  the  mini- 
mum temperature  close  to  the  ground  was  18^  F.,  while  5  feet  higher 
it  was  360.- 

Method  of  obtaining  pure  cultures  of  Pamm^Vs  fungus  of  Texas  root  rot 
of  cottony  by  O.  F.  Atkinson. — ^This  is  a  difficult  fungus  to  grow  in 
nutrient  media.  When  grown  in  moist  sand  the  strands  developed  to 
several  inches  in  length,  but  they  failed  to  grow  in  nutrient  media 
when  transferred.  Baits  were  provided  and  after  some  difficulty  the 
fungus  was  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

Quince  diseases^  by  B.  D.  Halsted. — The  following  fungous  troubles  of 
the  quince  fruit  were  treated:  Quince  rust  (i2ce«t«{ui  aitrantjaea  Pk.), 
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firait  spot  {Untomoymiummdculaium  Lev.);  black  rot  of  quince  {Sphcer- 
opsis  malorum  Pk.),  qninee  pale  rot  {Phoma  cydoniw  Saco.  t),  ripe  rot  of 
the  quince  {OUeoaporium  fruetigenum  Berk.);  and  the  quince  blotch, 
due  to  an  unrecorded  fungus,  the  life  history  of  which  is  still  obscure. 
The  black  rot  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  apple,  and  the  fact  that  a  large 
apple  tree  near  the  quince  bushes  experimented  with  had  the  ground 
beneath  it  covered  with  rottiog  apples  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with 
the  prevalence  of  the  rot  in  the  qirinces.  The  pale  rot  may  not  be 
Pkoma  cydoniw  Sacc.,  the  description  being  so  meager  as  to  leave  a 
doubt.  The  ripe  rot  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  apple,  as  proved  by 
inoculation. 

Ifew  Jersey  mildews  {Peronaspore€e)j  by  B.  2>.  Halsted. — ^The  chief 
point  in  the  record  for  the  year  is  that  while  the  latter  portion  of  the 
growing  season  has  been  unusually  dry  there  has  been  more  than  an 
ordinary  amount  of  those  members  of  the  group  belonging  to  the  genus 
Oystopus.  In  a  further  study  of  the  methods  these  disastrous  mildews 
have  ibr  passing  the  winter  it  was  found  that  some  species  grow  upon 
the  fruits  and  that  doubtless  the  filaments  of  the  ftingns  penetrate  the 
seeds  and  when  the  latter  germinate  the  parasite  develops  with  the 
host.  Large  numbers  of  small  young  seedlings  were  taken  which  were 
badly  infested. 

The  importance  of  making  field  notes  upon  the  prevalence  of  para- 
sitic fungi  extending  over  many  seasons  was  urged. 

Weed  seedSj  by  B.  D.  Halsted. — Samples  of  a  collection  of  weed  seeds 
were  shown.  The  set  consists  of  one  hundred  species  of  our  worst 
weeds,  and  the  seeds  are  put  up  in  dram  metal  screw-top  vials  arranged 
in  a  tray  about  the  size  of  a  herbarium  sheet.  Each  bottle  has  a 
printed  label  bearing  a  number  and  the  botanical  name  of  the  seeds 
contained.  To  the  inside  of  the  tray  cover  is  pasted  a  correspondiug 
list  with  cx)mmon  names  added  and  a  note  stating  whether  the  species  is 
native  or  foreign,  and  whether  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial.  The  set  is 
designed  to  assist  experiment  station  workers  in  determining  the  nature 
of  impurities  in  commercial  seeds.  It  will  also  serve  the  same  purpose 
for  the  wholesale  dealers  in  seeds. 

The  field  of  bulletins  present  and  prospective j  by  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  of 
Nebraska. — Bulletins  should  be  so  simple  that  the  most  ignorant  farmer 
can  get  some  good  from  them.  Graphic  illustrations  should  be  used. 
Eacb  bulletin  should  be  complete  in  itself.  The  results  of  experiments 
should  be  briefly  summarized.  Full  data  should  not  be  given  in  bul- 
letins intended  for  the  farmer.  Objections  were  raised  to  this  last 
point  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  full  data  be  put  in  an  appendix. 

The  numbering  of  station  bulletins  was  discussed  by  A.  W.  Harris, 
W.  A.  Henry,  8.  W.  Johnson,  and  others.  The  great  desirability  of 
some  simple  and  uniform  plan  of  numbering  the  station  publications 
was  urged.  The  consecutive  numbering  of  all  ordinary  bulletins  in 
a  single  series  and  the  abandonment  of  special  series,  half  nuui- 
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bers,  and  letters  was  advised.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
definite  suggestions  to  the  stations  regarding  this  matter. 

The  relations  of  the  colleges  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  were 
discussed  in  a  paper  by  J.  W.  Holcombe,  chief  clerk  of  the  Boreau  of 
Education.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  present  schedule 
for  financial  reports  of  the  colleges  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  read  by  H.  E.  Alvord,  and 
showed  that  the  committee  had  done  efficient  service  in  connection 
with  the  work  on  the  college  and  station  exhibit  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  and  on  other  important  matters. 

In  the  report  of  the  section  on  agricultare,  presented  by  0.  L.  Inger- 
soU,  the  bulletins  .of  the  year  were  classified.  They  showed  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  largely  along  practical  lines,  but  also  indicated  that 
the  mistake  is  often  made  of  trying  to  settle  too  many  questions  in  a 
single  experiment. 

The  report  of  the  section  on  botany,  prepared  by  G.  P.  Atkinson, 
was  read  by  S.  M.  Tracy.  During  the  year  botanists  have  been  added 
to  the  station  staffs  at  five  stations.  A  general  survey  of  the  work  occu- 
•  pying  the  attention  of  botanists  at  the  different  stations  was  made. 
The  belief  was  expressed  that  bacterial  plant  diseases  offered  one  of 
the  most  promising  fields  of  inyestigation. 

The  report  of  the  section  on  chemistry  was  presented  by  M.  A.  Sco» 
veU,  of  Kentucky.  It  was  shown  that  the  work  of  the  station  chemists 
includes  (1)  detective  work,  (2)  work  relating  to  farm  management,  (3) 
development  or  improvement  of  processes,  (4)  more  strictly  scientifio 
investigations.  While  a  very  large  amount  of  routine  work  is  being 
done  a  number  of  important  scientific  researches  are  in  progress. 

The  report  of  the  section  on  economic  entomology,  presented  by  H. 
Osborn,  of  Iowa,  related  to  the  equipment  of  the  stations  for  work  in 
this  line. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  college  and  station  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  presented  by  H.  P.  Armsby  and 
H.  E.  Alvord.  This  showed  that  while  much  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  preparation  for  the  exhibit,  it  was  stiU  necessary  that  the  sev- 
eral stations  should  contribute  time  and  money  to  this  enterprise  to 
make  it  thoroughly  successful.  The  outlook  for  a  creditable  exhibit 
was  decidedly  encouraging. 

The  agricultural  congresses  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  were  described  by  G.  E.  Morrow,  and  the  col- 
leges and  stations  were  urged  to  cooperate. 

President  Smart  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  col- 
lection of  intercollegiate  statistics.  A  committee  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  George  W.  Atherton,  J.  H.  Smart,  and  H.  H.  Goodell,  to 
prepare  a  schedule  of  questions  to  be  sent  to  the  colleges. 

A  new  constitution  for  the  Association,  prepared  by  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the  last  convention,  was  adopted,  with 
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amendment.  In  the  new  constitution  the  following  sections  are  pro- 
vided for:  (1)  College  work,  (2)  agriculture  and  chemistry,  (3)  horti- 
culture and  botany,  (4)  entomology,  (5)  mechanic  arts.  A  bibliographer 
is  added  to  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

An  advisory  board  of  nine  members,  selected  from  governing  boards 
of  the  colleges  and  stations,  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the 
standing  committees  on  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan;  J.  A. 
Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania;  H.  Gibson,  of  Kentucky;  E.  H.  Warder,  of 
Ohio;  W.  K.  Cavitt,  of  Texas;  W.  L.  Eynerson,  of  New  Mexico;  J.  K. 
Cameron,  of  Mississippi;  D.  Needham,  of  Massachusetts,  and  H.  B* 
Dale,  of  Wisconsin. 

A  committee  to  represent  the  Association  on  the  testing  committee 
for  tests  of  breeds  of  dairy  cows  at  the  World's  Columbian  Bxposition 
was  constituted  as  follows:  M.  A.  Scovell,  I.  P.  Roberts,  8.  M.  Bab- 
cock,  and  H.  P.  Armsby. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  W.  A.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin;  vice-presidents,  W,  C. 
Stubbs,  of  Louisiana;  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  California;  J.  A.  Myers,  of 
West  Yirginia;  A.  Q.Holladay,  of  North  Carolina,  and  J.  F.  Hickman, 
of  Ohio;  secretary  and  treasurer,  M.  A.  Scovell,  of  Kentucky;  bibliog- 
rapher, 8.  W.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut;  executive  conmiittee,  H.  B. 
Alvord,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  L.  Broun,  of  Alabama;  J.  Neilson, 
of  New  Jersey;  H.  H.  Ooodell,  of  Massachusetts,  and  0.  W.  Dabney,  jr., 
of  Tennessee. 

Section  on  college  work. — Chairman,  C.  W.  Dabney,  of  Tennessee; 
vice-chairman,  G.  T.  Fairchild,  of  Kansas;  secretary,  M.  C.  Femald,  of 
Maine. 

Section  on  agriculture  wnd  chemistry, — Chairman,  W.  A.  Henry,  of 
Wisconsin;  vice-chairman,  W.  C.  Stubbs,  of  Louisiana;  secretary,  W. 
C.  Latta,  of  Indiana. 

Section  on  horticulture  and  bota^ny. — Chairman,  F«  Lamson-Scribner, 
of  Tennessee;  secretary,  B.  8.  Goflf,  of  Wisconsin. 

Section  on  mechanic  arts. — Chairman,  C.  W.  Hall,  of  Minnesota;  sec- 
retary, F.  P.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  invitation  of  Director  Stubbs  the  Association  visited  the  Sugar 
Exx>eriment  Station  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans.  The  sugarhouse 
was  in  operation  and  the  processes  of  making  sugar  by  the  diffusion 
method  were  explained.  The'  experimental  plats  where  varieties  of 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  grasses,  and  other  plants  are  being  tested,  and  where 
experiments  in  methods  of  culture  and  manuring  are  in  progress,  were 
also  examined  with  great  interest,  as  well  as  the  orange  orchard  and 
other  fruit  plantations.  The  system  of  drainage  and  irrigation  at  the 
station  is  such  that  the  conditions  of  soU  moisture  are  very  largely 
under  the  control  of  the  experimenter. 
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Analyses  of  fertilizers,  G.  A.  Goessmann  {MassachmetU  State  Hta. 
Circular  J  Matfy  ISQlj  pp.  4), — Tabulated  analyses  of  36  samples  of  fer- 
tilizing materials,  containing  mixed  fertilizers,  wood  ashes,  and  cotton- 
hull  ashes,  with  remarks  on  valuation. 

FIELD  CSOPS. 

A.  V.  Tkue,  Editor, 

Ezperiments  with  wheat  at  Kansas  Station,  C.  G.  Geobgeson, 
K.  G.  BuBTis,  and  W.  Shelton  {Kansas  8ta,  Bui.  No.  55,  Aug.y  1892^ 
pp.  50). 

Synopsis, — The  experiments  with  wheat  in  1892  were  on  the  foUowing  subjects:  (1) 
Continnons  oropping  without  manure,  (2)  rotations,  (3)  siding  at  different 
timeS;  (4)  immature  vs,  mature  seed,  (5)  methods  of  seeding,  (6)  effects  of  pas- 
turing, (7)  seeding  at  different  rates,  (8)  weight  of  seed,  (9)  test  of  yarieties. 
Most  of  this  work  was  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  in  BuUetin  No.  20  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  223).  The  average  yield  of  grain  during  ten  years 
on  plats  cropped  continuously  with  wheat  has  been  28.57  bushels.  The  results 
in  other  lines  favor  early  faU  seeding,  mature  seed,  seeding  with  shoe  drill,  not 
pasturing,  not  less  than  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  and  heavy  and  plump  seeds. 
During  four  years  Cnrrell,  Zimmerman,  and  Red  May  varieties  have  given  the 
largest  yields  of  grain. 

In  the  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  Gurrell  wheat  was  used 
instead  of  Zimmerman  as  heretofore.  The  climatic  cond  it  ions  were  gen- 
erally favorable.  "  All  the  seed  was  treated  with  hot  water  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  stinking  smut,  with  entire  success.'^ 

Wheat  continuously  tcithout  manure  (pp.  2,  3). — ^The  yields  of  whe^it 
on  an  acre  are  tabulated  for  each  year  since  1880.  Excluding  two  years 
when  the  crop  was  winterkilled,  the  average  yield  per  acre  has  been 
28.57  bushels.    In  1892  the  yield  was  31.3  bushels. 

Wheat  in  rotation  (pp.  3-6). — ^The  rotations  planned  to  continue  from 
1890  to  1902  are  tabulated  in  detail,  together  with  the  jrields  of  grain 
and  straw  on  the  plats  devoted  to  wheat  during  the  past  three  years 
(1890-'92).  The  rotations  are  ten  in  number,  each  being  repeated  on  6 
tenth-acre  plats. 

Wheaty  seeding  at  different  times  (pp.  7, 8). — Notes  and  tabulated  data 
for  an  experiment  in  which  wheat  was  seeded  at  six  di£ferent  dates 
between  September  10  and  October  30.  The  average  results  were  as 
follows: 

Averags  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  from  seeding  at  different  dates. 


Time  of  seeding. 


Grain.       Straw. 


Sept  10. 
Sept.  21. 
Sept  30 . 
Oct  10. 


23.34 
21.71 
21.28 
21. 


Oct  20 '        16.M 

Oct  30 ;         7.53 

I 


Tong. 
l.OB 
0.9» 
0.87 
0.13 
0.71 

o.af 
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Wheat  from  immature  vs.  vmture  seed  (p.  8). — ^A  brief  account  of  an 
experiment  on  2  tenth-acre  plats,  on  which  ripe  seed  was  compared  with 
that  from  wheat  cut  while  in  the  milk.  The  immatare  seed  yielded 
19.75  bashels  of  graiji  and  0.80  ton  of  straw,  the  mature  seed  22  bushels 
of  grain  and  1.04  tons  of  straw.  The  diflference  in  favor  of  mature  seed 
was  more  pronounced  than  in  a  similar  experiment  the  previous  year. 

Wheat,  methods  of  seeding  (pp.  8-10). — ^The  methods  tested  in  1892 
were,  seeding  (1)  broadcast,  (2)  with  roller  drill,  (3)  with  shoe  drill,  and 
(4)  with  lister.  The  yields  of  grain  and  straw  on  each  plat  are  tabu- 
lated, and  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  each  method  in  1892  and  dur- 
ing two  years  are  compared. 

Average  yield  of  ibheatfroin  different  methods  of  seeding. 


Method  of  seeding. 


Roller  drill . 
Shoe  drill... 
Broadcast . . 
Listed 


1891. 


Grain.      Straw. 


BusheU. 
23.78 
27.63 
24.03 
27.03 


T<mt. 
1  07 
1.33 
1.22 
1.24 


In  two  yean. 


Grain.      Straw. 


Buihelt. 
28.17 
29  76 
28.41 
28.19 


Tom. 
1.61 
1  68 
1.65 
1.39 


Wheat,  effects  of  pasturing  (pp.  10, 11). — The  yields  of  grain  and  straw 
are  tabulated  for  15  twentieth-acre  plats,  5  of  which  were  pastured, 
6  rolled,  and  5  neither  pastured  nor  rolled.  On  each  of  the  pastured 
plats  a  dairy  cow  was  allowed  to  feed  for  five  hours  a  day  on  April  6, 
7,  and  9.    The  average  yields  per  acre  were  as  follows : 

Average  yield  of  wheat  from,  pastuHng  and  not  pasturing. 


Method  of  seeding. 


1892. 


Grain.      Straw. 


In  two  years. 


Grain.      Straw. 


Sprinff  pastured 
Kotpaatored.... 


Btahdv. 
33.03 
38.15 
38.06 


TwM. 
2.12 
2.00 
1.91 


ButhOt. 
29.08 


Ton*. 
1.66 


32.31 


1.56 


Wheaty  rate  of  seeding  (pp.  11-13).— Tabulated  yields  of  grain  and 
straw  on  35  twentieth-acre  plats  seeded  at  rates  of  from  2  to  8  pecks 
per  acre.    The  average  yields  for  the  dififerent  rates  were  as  follows: 

Average  yield  of  wheat  from  seeding  at  different  rates. 


lUite  of  seeding. 


Grain. 

Straw. 

ButhtU. 

ToTia. 

20.46 

1.18 

31.83 

1.75 

34.76 

2.13 

35.05 

1.76 

36.99 

1.87 

36.16 

2.06 

87.91 

2.17 

2  pecks 

3  pecks 
4peolss 

Specks 

6  pecks 

7  pecks 
Specks 


Wheatj  weight  of  seed  (pp.  13,  14).— Tabulated  yields  of  grain  and 
straw  on  12  plats  seeded  with  seed  weighing  64^,  624,  ^^^  ^  pounds 
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per  struck  bushel.  The  yields  of  grain  per  acre  in  1892  averaged  28.88, 
28.60,  and  27.37  bushels,  lespectiTely.  For  two  years,  in  which  the 
weights  of  the  different  kinds  of  seed  varied  somewhat^  yields  of  gnun 
per  acre  averaged  31.90  bnshels  from  ^^  heavy"  seed,  31.13  bushels  from 
<*common''  seed,  and  30.03  bushels  from  '^  light "  seed. 

Wheaif  ieU  of  varieties  (pp.  14-50). — ^Notes  on  the  results  obtained 
with  each  of  236  varieties  tested  in  1892,  with  comparative  yields  in 
previous  years.  The  following  varieties,  tested  four  years,  have  given 
an  average  yield  of  more  than  30  bushels  per  acre:  Badger  30.58, 
Buckeye  33.76,  CurreU  39.61,  Extra  Early  Oakley  34.68,  l^igger 
32J32,  Bed  May  36.07,  Beliable  31.71,  Tasmanian  Bed  35.04,  Tuscan 
Island  30.15,  and  Zimmerman  37.53. 

The  following  varieties,  tested  two  years,  have  given  an  average  jicld 
of  more  than  35  bushels  per  acre: 


Andrews  No.  4 49.72 

Ashburn 36.29 

Bearded  Monarch 41.21 

Big  English 35.50 

Big  Frame 37.75 

Big  May 35.50 

Boyer 42.15 

BuUard  Velvet  Chaflf 35.45 

California  Blue  Stem 41.41 

Canadian  Wonder 39. 95 

Dallas 40.47 

Davis 87. 36 

Deitz 38.48 

Democrat 40. 73 

Diehl-^gyptian 38. 38 

Diehl-Mediterranean 40.43 

Egyptian 36. 57 

Emporium 43. 3S 

Farquhar ■ 37. 54 

Finley 35.93 

Fulcaster 37.74 

Fultz 38.46 

Geneva 35. 34 

German  Emperoi 35. 21 

Gold  Medal 38.21 

Half  Beard 36.95 

Height Proliftc 40.26 

Hindoetan 40.24 


Jennings 35.12 

Lancaa^r  37.79 

Lehigh 40.26 

Lehigh  No.  6 36.73 

Manitoba 35.31 

McCracken 39. 78 

McPherson 48.47 

Michigan  White 38.92 

Miller 37.88 

Oregon  Club 35.06 

Patagonia  Trig© 36. 68 

Penquite  Velvet  Chaff 41. 51 

Powers 37.  K 

Purple  Straw 36.82 

Ramsey 42.70 

Red  Cross 36.29 

Red  Fultz  (Kansas) 39.27 

Red  Fultz  (Ohio) 41.15 

Scott 86.09 

Seneca  Chief 35.48 

Strayer  Egyptian 38.01 

Strayer  Longberry 36. 01 

Valley 40.56 

Velvet  Chaff 37.17 

Wayne  County  Select 36.63 

White  Blue  Stem 39.69 

WhiteTrack 35.97 

Yellow  Alabama 37.17 


Hybrid  No.  9 36.29 

Wheat,  milling  and  baking  tests,  D.  N.  Habpeb  {Minnesota  Sta. 

Bui.  yo.  33,  Sept.y  1893,  pp.  UU146). 

5yiiop«i8.— Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  milling  and  baking  tests  of  wheat  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds:  Pure  Scotch  Fife;  pure  Blue  Stem;  pure  Ladoga,  and  Scotch  Fife 
threshe<l  while  wet,  slightly  bleached,  slightly  frosted,  badly  frosted,  and  badly 
bleached.  Pure  Scotch  Fife  proved  to  be  the  best  wheat.  Blue  Stem  was  next, 
and  Ladoga  was  very  poor.  It  was  apparent  that  any  ii\J  ury  to  the  wheat  reduces 
its  value  for  milling  and  bread-making. 
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Twenty-five  bushels  of  eacli  of  the  following  varieties  of  wheat  were 
milled:  Pure  Scotch  Fife j  pure  Blue  Stem;  pure  Ladoga,  and  Scotch 
Fife  threshed  while  wet,  slightly  bleached,  badly  frosted,  and  badly 
bleached.  All  the  wheat  tested  was  grown  on  average  Bed  Biver  Val- 
ley soil,  near  Hallock,  Minnesota. 

The  Ladoga  milled  the  most  easily,  the  bran  cleaned  the  best,  and  the  middlings 
pacified  best  and  came  oat  in  the  best  form.  Pare  Scotch  Fife  came  second  as  to 
mechanical  loss  of  milling,  and  then  the  Fife  [threshed  while  wet]  and  Bine  Stem. 
The  bleached  wheats  milled  well  bat  did  not  finish  well.  The  frosted  wheats  milled 
badly,  the  bran  was  brittle,  pulverized  easily,  and  conld  not  be  cleaned  ap  well;  the 
middlings  were  correspondingly  dark  and  hard  to  rednce  and  pnrify. 

The  weight  of  the  wheat  milled  and  returned  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Weight  of  wheat  milUd  and  returned. 


Kind  of  sample. 


Pure  Scotch  Fife 

1*iire  Bine  St«m 

Pare  Ladoga 

Scotch  Fife 

Scotch  Fife,  Hlighlly 

bleached 

SiMitch  Fife,  slightly 

tnnted 

8oot<-h     Sife,    badly 

f roeted 

Scotch     Fife,    badly 

bleached 


Flour. 


Patent. 


Lht, 
339.0 
:{35. 5 
2m).  5 
321.  U 

317.0 

302.0 

198.0 

301.0 


Straight.  FoarX, 


Lbi. 
544.5 
000.5 
.'•04.0 
626.5 

651.0 

550.5 

507.0 

628.0 


Lbs. 
96.5 
67.0 
62.0 
15.0 

38.0 

64.0 

131.0 

35.0 


OUal. 


Bran.     Shorts.   Oei-m 


Lbs. 
192.0 
2:«.0 
210.0 
26:^  0 


252. 5 
234.0 
248.0 


Lbs. 
25.0 
33.5 
26.0 

138.0 

151.0 
220.5 
36.0 
125.0 


Lbs. 

121.5 
74.0 
77.5 

88.5 

75.0 
108.5 
139.5 

52.0 


Total. 


From 
mill. 


Lb9. 
1,318.5 
1,4.'»2.5 
1. 170. 0 
1, 452. 0 

1.458.0 

1,507.0 

1,245.5 

1,389.0 


Wheat 

ran 
through. 


Per 

cent, 
wa<-), 
gwn  (+). 


Lbs. 
1, 341. 0 
1.460.0 
1.240.0 
1.457.6 

1.456.5 

1, 437. 0 

1,434.0 

1,453.5 


—  1.83 

—  1.91 

—  6.35 

—  1.30 

+  0.10 
+  4.87 
—13.20 

—  4.43 


These  reaalts  when  expressed  in  percentages,  taking  as  a  basis  the  result  of  the 
largest  amount  of  flour  received  .in  each  case  as  100,  will  stand  in  the  following  rela- 
tion to  each  other  for  the  flours : 


Kind  of  wheat. 


Patent. 


Straight. 


Four  X. 


Total. 


Pure  Scotch  Fife 

Pure  Blue  Stem 

Pure  Ladoga 

Scotch  Fife,  threahed  while  wet 

Scotch  Fife,  bleached 

Scotch  Fife,  badly  bleached 

Scotch  Fife,  badly  ftrosted 

Scotch  Fife,  slightly  frosted  . . . . 


100.00 
91.09 
96.58 
85.99 
84.50 
81.29 
61.80 
77.94 


85.66 
100.00 
89.38 
89.50 
92.57 
03.82 
84.56 
77.24 


69.77 
44.39 
5U.38 
9.98 
25.76 
23.95 
100.00 
40.49 


97.44 
100.00 
05.96 
86.91 
90.42 
90.98 
87.98 
80.51 


As  to  the  character  of  the  flonr,  the  pure  Scotch  Fife  had  the  best  feel  and  appear- 
ance, the  Ladoga  the  worst,  and  the  others  range,  after  the  Scotch  Fife,  in  this  order: 
Bine  Stem,  [threshed  while  wet],  badly  bleached,  slightly  bleached,  and  Arosted. 
These  last  have  a  weak,  sticky  feel  and  a  grayish  cast.  The  bleached  floors  are  weak 
and  very  white.  The  Ladoga  has  a  very  peculiar  saffron  color,  quite  different  from 
anything  else.  *  «  *  Bread  was  baked  from  each  lot  of  flour,  and  of  the  patent 
and  straight  flours  a  great  many  loaves  of  each  were  baked  at  different  times  to 
secure  reliable  results  on  the  following  points:  (1)  The  amount  of  flour  necessary  to 
make  the  best  bread  with  a  definite  quantity  of  yeast  liquid ;  (2)  the  "  strength  '*  of 
the  floor  as  determined  by  the  dimensions  of  the  loaf  made  from  a  deflnite  quantity 
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of  flour  and  yeast  mixture;  (3)  the  absorptive  and  retentive  capacity  of  the  flour  as 
determined  by  the  weight  of  the  bread  made  with  a  definite  quantity  of  yeast  mix- 
ture and  flour;  (4)  the  quality  of  the  bread  as  determined  by  its  color  and  texture. 
The  results  are  as  follows,  on  a  standard  of  100 : 

Be$alts  of  baking  teats  of  different  kinde  of  wheat. 


Kind  of  wheat. 


Amonnt     Dimen- 


Scotoh  Fife,  bttdly  bleached .... , 
Sootch  Fife,  slightly  bleached. . 

Scotch  Fife,  sUghtly  firosted 

Scotch  Fife,  badly  frosted 

Sootch  Fife,  threshed  while  wet, 

Pure  Blue  Stem 

Pare  Scotch  Fife 

Ladoga  


of  flour 
rtM]uirod. 


93.52 
97.18 
92.84 
94.74 
93.68 
94.61 
93.46 
98.62 


Aions  of 
loaves 


95.89 
90.45 
96.77 
95.85 
93.71 
98.73 
92.74 
88.16 


Absorp-  I 

tivo  and    Color  and 

retentive     texture 

capacity  ;  of  bread. 

oiliour. 


92.31 
94.05 
92.09 
92.21 
92.72 
92.65 
99.27 
93.82 


95 
93 
91 
98 
97 
100 
60 


The  pure  Scotch  Fife  bread  was  clearly  the  best  in  every  case  as  to  color,  texture, 
and  odor.  It  was  a  bright,  rich  creamy  white.  The  badly  bleaohed  Fife  came  next, 
but  was  deficient  in  richness  of  appearance.  The  Fife  [threshed  while  wet]  was 
richer  looking  than  the  bleached,  but  a  little  dingy  in  color.  Blue  Stem  was  as  rich 
looking  as  any  and  of  good  texture,  and  had  a  very  slight  bluish  or  greenish  tinge. 
The  slightly  bleached  wheat  looked  weak  and  rather  dingy.  The  slightly  firosted 
was  grayish  and  the  worst  frosted  noticeably  more  so.  The  Ladoga  retained  its 
saffron  color,  but  intensified,  and  was  of  quite  a  disagreeable /appearance. 

Wheat,  comparative  tests  with  selected  seed  {Minnesota  Sta. 
Bui  No.  23^  Septj  1892^  pp.  i47-i6'^).— Pure  seed  of  Scotch  Fife  wheat, 
the  result  of  careful  selection  during  a  number  of  years,  was  furnished 
to  the  station  by  Mr.  0.  A.  Pillsbury  for  distribution  to  farmers,  prizes 
being  oflFered  by  him  for  the  best  samples  grown  from  this  seed.  The 
history  of  the  wheat  is  given,  and  tabulated  data  on  the  169  samples 
sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  State  as  the  result  of  this  t-est.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  is  taken  from  the  bulletin :  • 

Reports  tabulated 169 

IiVJured  by  rust 14 

Injured  by  frost 4 

Reports  on  weight  per  bushel 119 

Weight  per  bushel : 

64  pounds  or  over 16 

63  pounds 26 

62pound8 24 

61  pounds 23 

60  pounds 9 

59  pounds  or  lesM 11 

Yield  of  grain  per  acre : 

40  bushels  and  over 6 

35  to  40  bnshels 10 

30  to  a5  bnshelR 19 

25  to  30  bushels 17 

20  to  25  bushels 27 

17  to  20  bushels 13 

Under  17  bushels 26 
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Days  required  for  mataring: 

Maximam 118 

Minimam « 90 

Average 106 

Average  yield  per  acre,  bushels 24 

Average  weight  per  bnshel,  pounds 62 

Experiments  with  field  crops  at  New  Mexico  Station,  A.  E. 

Blount  (jyie^M?  Mexico  8ta.  Bui  JVo.  6,  Mar.,  1692ypp.  iP).— Brief  accounts 
of  the  first  year's  experiments  with  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
buckwheat,  corn,  alfalfa,  durra,  millo  maize,  teosiute,  lupines,  lentils, 
cowpeas,  vetches,  broom  com,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  ramie,  cotton,  sorghum, 
and  cultivated  and  native  grasses.  Most  of  these  crops  were  success- 
fully grown  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  irrigation.  Rye  did 
especially  well  for  winter  and  spring  pasture.  The  dent  varieties  of 
corn,  Mexican  (native),  Willis,  Pride  of  the  Korth,  Piasa,  and  Prolific, 
were  quite  successful.  The  sweet  varieties  were  destroyed  by  the  corn 
worm  and  stalk  borer.  Laihyrus  sylvestris  failed  to  germinate.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  this  region  are  very  fiivorable  to  the  growth  of  broom 
com.  Of  the  varieties  tested.  Long  Green  and  Dwarf  gave  the  best 
results.  The  fiber  plants  did  well,  especially  ramie.  Teflf  grass  (Era- 
grosiis  abyssmica)  and  crimson  clover  were  the  best  of  the  grasses  and 
clovers, 

HOSTICULTUSE. 

A.  C.  Truk,  Editor, 

Tomatoes  as  a  spring  and  summer  greenhouse  crop,  E.  C. 
Green  {Ohio  Sta.  Bui  Fo.  43, 8epl,  1892,  pp.  106-108).— Pr^tieal  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  this  crop. 

Tomatoes  are  advised  as  a  spring  and  summer  crop  after  lettuce  can  be  no  longer 
forced  with  profit.  The  essential  points  to  be  regarded  are,  (1)  to  have  the  plants 
sufficiently  advanced  to  set  in  the  beds  about  the  middle  of  March  or  as  soon  as  the 
last  crop  of  lettuce  is  cleared  off,  (2)  to  prune  off  all  the  lower  branches  and  suckers, 
(.3)  to  keep  the  plants  tied  to  supports.  The  varieties  best  adapted  to  the  purpose 
are  Acme,  Beauty,  and  Perfection.  Dwarf  Champion  is  useful  where  the  space  under 
the  glass  is  limited. 

Lettuce  as  a  greenhouse  crop,  W.  S.  Turner  ( Ohio  Sta.  Bui  Ifo. 
43,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  108-114). — Practical  directions  for  the  management 
of  this  crop  and  a  list  of  varieties  of  lettuce  classified  according  to  their 
habits  of  growth. 

"Lettuce  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  greenhouse  crops.  The  first 
sowing  should  be  made  in  September  and  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  heaviest  and  most  profitable  crop  comes  off  during  Febru- 
ary and  March.    The  best  variety  for  this  latitude  is  Grand  Rapids.'' 

The  apple  trees  and  apple  crop  on  the  Iowa  College  farm,  J.  L. 
BUDD  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui  No.  18,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  5i7-5^^).— Tabulated 
notes  on  observations  during  the  season  of  1892  on  the  crop  and 
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foliage  of  apple  trees  in  an  orchard  containing  mainly  Enssian  vari- 
eties. The  extent  to  which  scab  and  ^blight  prevailed  is  also  noted. 
The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  bulletin : 

(1)  The  year  1892  is  remarkable  for  Bcarcity  of  apples  and  general  prevalence  of  scah 
and  diseased  foliage  on  west  European  apples,  Siberian  crabs,  and  native  crabs.  Ou 
the  college  grounds  very  few  of  these  are  exempt  from  scab,  and  those  that  are 
exempt  show  other  leaf  trouble. 

(2)  Russian  apples  have  good  foliage  and  are  exempt  from  scab,  although  inter- 
mingled in  the  orchard  with  scabbed  varieties.  In  many  oases  in  Haas  trees  partly 
top-grafted  with  Russian  varieties^  the  Haas  part  of  the  top  is  scabbed  while  the  Kua- 
sian  part  is  exempt. 

(3)  The  Russian  varieties  that  did  not  bear  very  heavily  last  year  have  from  a  good 
to  a  very  large  crop  this  year,  and  many  varieties  that  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  year 
have  an  equally  large  crop  this  year. 

Strawberries,  test  of  varieties,  M.  H.  Begkwith  {Delavrare  St^. 
Bui.  N'o.  IS,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  3-10). — ^Tabulated  and  descriptive  notes  on 
59  varieties.  Among  the  varieties  commended  are  Bubach  No.  5,  Eureka, 
Haverland,  Parker  Earle,  Van  Deman,  and  Woolverton. 

Strawberries,  test  of  varieties,  C.  A.  Keffbr  [MisHouri  8ta.  Buh 
No.  18,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  8).— Tabulated  data  for  119  varieties.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  "  10  best  varieties,  all  things  considered,  named  in 
order  of  eariiness:  Michel  Early,  Crescent,  M.  A.  C,  No.  23,  (Ireenville, 
Haveriand,  Shuster  Gem,  Miner  Prolific,  Ontario,  Bubach  No.  5,  and 
Parker  Earie." 

G-reenhouse  experiments,  W.  J.  Green  (Ohi^  Stu.  Bui.  Ko.  43 j 
Sept.,  1892,  pp.  99^106). 

Sifnopsit, — Brief  accounts  of  experiments  with  (1)  overbench  vs.  underbench  pipini;; 
(2)  commercial  fertilizers  in  addition  to  compost ;  (3)  subirri^ation ;  (4)  the  water 
bench,  and  (5)  crops  suitable  for  forcing  in  Ohio.  The  reflults  indicate,  (1)  little 
difference  between  the  effect*  of  the  two  methods  of  piping ;  (2)  no  benefit  from 
the  nse  of  commercial  fertilizers ;  (3)  beneficial  effects  from  subirrijifation  for 
lettuce,  radishes,  and  tomatoes ;  (4)  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  water  bench 
for  the  germination  of  small  seeds  and  the  watering  of  young  transplanted 
plants;  (5)  the  profitableness  of  forcing  lettuce,  radishes,  mnshrooma,  toma- 
toes, and  cncumbeTH. 

Overbench  vs.  underbench  piping. — Experiments  in  two  greenhouses 
heated  with  hot  water  but  piped  differently,  have  shown  little  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  crops  grown  with  overbench  as  compared  with  underbench 
piping.  In  the  house  piped  overhead  there  was  noticed  a  slight  tend- 
ency of  the  plants  to  grow  spindling.  Mushrooms  did  better  with  the 
overbench  piping.  In  the  case  of  the  other  crops^  lettuce,  radishes, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  and  pieplant,  the  results  were  nega- 
tive. Eeference  is  made  to  experiments  recorded  in  Bulletin  Ko.  lo  of 
the  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  289),  which  fa- 
vored the  underbench  piping. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers. — ^The  application  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potasli^ 
and  superphosphate  in  various  combinations,  in  connection  with  the 
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rich  compost  commonly  used  in  greenhouses,  did  not  produce  any  ef- 
fect on  lettuce,  radishes,  or  tomatoes  grown  in  a  clay  loam  soiL 

Suhirrigation  in.  the  greenhouse. — ^A  brief  account  of  experiments  begun 
in  1890  to  test  the  eifect  of  supplying  greenhouse  plants  with  water 
from  below  instead  of  watering  them  by  the  usual  method. 

The  first  trial  was  made  in  boxes  16  inches  square ;  the  second  in  a  bed  7^  by  12 
feet.  The  past  winter  two  beds,  one  in  each  honse,  each  7^  by  15  feet,  were  fitted 
np  for  the  purpose.  The  middle  portion  of  the  bed,  15  feet  in  length  in  each  house, 
was  floored  with  matched  flooring  laid  in  white  lead  so  as  to  be  water-tight.  The 
ends  and  sides  were  also  made  water-tight.  In  the  bottom  of  these  beds  or  benches 
3-inch  tiles  were  laid  2|  feet  apart  and  so  arranged  that  water  could  be  supplied  to 
ea<'h  row  of  tiles  as  desired.  Six  inches  of  soil  was  then  placed  on  the  benches,  cov> 
eriug  the  tiles  out  of  sight.     *     *     * 

Three  crops  of  lettuce  and  one  of  tomatoes  were  grown  in  each  of  these  beds. 
Ra<lishes  and  lettuce  were  grown  in  the  bed  used  the  season  previously,  also  in 
another  bed,  4  by  8  feet,  in  which  1-inch  iron  pipes,  with  small  holes  drilled  1  foot 
apart,  were  employed  instead  of  tiles.  Records  have  been  kept  of  the  results,  but 
as  the  experiment  is  not  completed  the  details  will  no'  be  given  until  some  time  in 
the  future.    *    *     * 

The  effect  of  the  treatment  upon  the  lettuce  rot  was  by  no  means  decided,  there 
being  possibly  a  little  difference  in  favor  of  subirrigated  beds.  The  disease  was  not 
very  troublesome  in  either  case  and  further  trial  is  necessary  before  anything  can 
be  aflirme«l  on  this  point. 

The  effect  of  subirrigation  upon  the  growth  of  both  lettuce  and  radishes  was  re- 
markable, but  on  tomatoes  the  effect  was  less  noticeable.  The  effect  on  cucumbers 
was  decidedly  beneficial.  The  first  crop  of  lettuce  the  past  winter  on  the  subirri- 
gated bed  was  about  30  per  cent  heavier  than  the  crop  on  the  bed  treated  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  There  was  a  still  greater  difference  in  the  second  crop,  the  gain 
being  about  50  per  cent  in  favor  of  subirrigation.  Subirrigated  radishes  came  to 
marketable  size  earlier  and  were  larger  than  those  grown  by  the  ordinary  method. 
The  difference  in  earliness  was  more  marked  than  the  difference  in  total  weight. 
Nearly  one  half  the  subirrigated  radishes  were  marketed  before  any  of  the  others 
were  ready  to  pull.  The  effect  was  more  marked  in  the  long  radishes  than  in  the 
turnip-rooted  sorts.     *     »    * 

The  water  bench. — ^This  is  simply  a  water-tight  bench,  so  named  to  distinguish  it 
i^om  the  soil  bench,  and  may  be  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  benches  used 
for  subirrigation,  except  that  the  sides  ought  not  to  be  more  than  2  inches  high. 
This  bench  may  be  of  any  dimensions  desired  and  in  any  part  of  the  house.    «    *    * 

Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  construct  a  water  bench  in  a  part  of  the  house  that  is 
to  be  devoted  to  young  plants,  and  immediately  underneath  the  first  bench  put  in 
another  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  second  or  lower  bench  is  to  be  used  for  germi- 
nating seeds,  and  little  or  no  light  is  required.  It  should  be  a  foot  or  more  below  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  bench,  so  as  to  give  room  to  pass  flats  in  and  out  easily. 

The  use  of  these  water  benches  is  to  water  seed  Just  sown  and  young  plants  recently 
transplanted,  without  the  application  of  water  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Seeds  are 
sown  In  flats  having  about  2  inches  depth  of  soil ;  these  flats  are  then  transferred  to 
the  water  bench  and  watered  by  means  of  subirrigation,  which  is  accomplished  by 
letting  into  the  water  bench  sufficient  water  to  soak  the  soil  in  the  flats  qnit« 
thoroughly,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  mortar-like  or  pasty.  Small  plants  are 
transplanted  into  flat«  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  *  *  *  This  method  of 
watering  is  satisfactory  and  saves  labor.  Not  only  can  the  soil  be  thoroughly  and 
evenly  watered  in  this  manner,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  washing  out  seed  nor  of 
knocking  over  young  plants.  The  method  is  especially  applicable  to  small  and 
delicate  seeds. 
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Craps  citable  for  forcing. — Brief  statements  regarding  the  crops 
which  are  most  profitable  to  force  in  greenhouses  in  Ohio  under  present 
conditions,  and  a  monthly  calendar  of  work  in  this  line  for  the  use  of 
beginners  in  this  industry.  ^<  The  crops  most  suitable  for  forcing  in 
this  State  are  lettuce,  radishes,  mushrooms,  tomatoes,  and  cucumbers." 


WEEDS. 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor, 

VrHd  or  prickly  lettuce  (Lactaca  scariola),  a  pestiferous  weed, 

0.  E.  Thornb  (Ohio  8ta.Bul.yo.44,8eptyld93jPp.  141-146, plutes  3).— 
A  popular  description  and  account  of  this  weed,  with  suggestions  for 
its  destruction.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  fungus  (Sepioria  similh) 
occurring  upon  it  in  great  abundance  and  spreading  from  this  host  to 
the  cultivated  lettuce.    The  fungus  is  figured  in  one  of  the  plates. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAHTS. 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor, 

A  preliminary  list  of  the  rusts  of  Ohio,  F.  Dethebs  {Ohio  8ta. 
Bui.  No.  44,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  133-140).— Ol  the  69  species  of  Uredinea 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  Ohio,  the  author  reports  44,  also  their  hosts 
and  place  and  time  of  collection,  together  with  occasional  notes.  Of 
this  list,  7  are  species  of  Uroniyces,  18  of  Fuccinia,  13  of  JEcidium,  2  of 
Phragmidium,  and  1  each  of  Gymnosporangiumj  Melampsora,  Cceoma, 
and  Ooleosporium.  In  the  citation  of  authorities,  departures  from  Far- 
low  and  Seymour  are  noticed  in  the  following  cases :  Uromyces  polygoni 
Pers.  for  (Pers.)  Fckl.;  U.  trifolii  Alb.  and  Schw.  for  (Hedw.  f.)  I^v.; 
Puceinia  maydis  Carradori  for  Berenger;  Phragmidium  fragari(t  (D. 
0.)  Bosm.  for  Wint.;  Melampsora  popuUna  Wint.  for  (Jaq.)  Lev.; 
^Jeidium  grossularics  Schum.  for  D.  0.  In  the  case  of  several  species 
no  authorities  are  given. 

Scab  of  wheat  (Fusisporinin  [Fusarinm  Sacc]  culmomm),  F. 
Detmebs  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  Ko.  44,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  147-149,  figs.  2).— A. 
description  and  brief  account  of  this  fungus.  It  was  previously  notice<l 
in  Bulletin  No.  36  of  the  Indiana  Station  (£.  S.  B.,  vol.  in,  p.  512)  and 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Delaware  Station  for  1890  (E.  8.  B.,  vol.  in,  p. 


Some  diseases  of  plants  common  to  Iowa  cereals,  L.  H.  Pammxl 

(loaoa  Sta.  Bui.  No.  18,  Aug ,  1892,  pp.  4^8-505).— In  this  paper  the 
author  mentions  rust  of  wheat,  blight  of  wheat,  loose  and  stinking 
smut  of  wheat,  rust  and  smut  of  oats,  rust  of  barley,  yellow  leaf  disease 
of  barley,  and  rust  and  ergot  of  rye  as  the  prevailiug  diseases  of  cereals 
in  Iowa.  The  meteorological  record  for  May,  June,  and  July,  1892,  is 
given,  showing  conditions  very  favorable  to  the  development  of  plant 
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diseases.  The  rusts  of  wheat  are  treated  at  considerable  length.  The 
covered  wheat  rust  {Pttecinia  rubigo-vera)  is  most  abundant  and  de- 
structive. During  the  last  season  the  common  rust  (P.  graminis)  was 
also  rather  abundant.  From  a  number  of  inventigations  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  hard  red  wheats  resist  the  attackR  of  rust  better  than 
other  varieties.  Wheat  blight  or  wheat  scab  {Fusarium  culmorum)  has 
been  rather  troublesome.  For  smut  of  wheat  the  hot  water  treatment 
is  advised.  Two  species  of  rust  attacked  oats,  Puccinia  graminis  on 
stems,  sheaths,  and  glumes,  and  P.  coronata  on  leaves.  A  patch  of 
oats  treated  for  smut  was  badly  infested  with  rust.  The  smut  of  oats 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  subsequent  investigation.  The  diseases  of  rye 
and  barley  are  not  very  destructive  unless  it  be  the  yellow  leaf  disease 
of  barley  {Helminthosporium  graminum)^  described  in  the  Journal  of 
Mycology,  vol.  vii,  p.  96. 

EHTOXOLOQT. 

The  strawberry  weevil,  M.  H.  Beokwith  {Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
18j  Sept.j  1892j  pp.  11-16^  figs.  2). — A  compiled  description  of  Anthimo- 
mus  musculua  and  notes  on  observations  by  the  author  in  1892.  Inju- 
ries by  this  insect  were  observed  in  strawberry  beds  in  Delaware 
May  12-25,  1892.  In  breeding  cages  "the  larvae  changed  to  pupae 
within  the  infested  blossoms  and  the  perfect  insect  began  to  emerge 
from  them  on  June  10.  *  *  *  The  reared  beetles  soon  began  mat- 
ing, and  a  number  of  them  were  transferred  to  breeding  cages  contain- 
ing potted  strawberry  plants  which  were  in  bloom,  but  no  eggs  could 
be  found  either  upon  the  plants  or  in  the  soil.'^ 

Notes  on  iiqnrions  insects,  A.  Osbobn  and  H.  A.  Gossabd  {Iowa 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  18j  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  506-516,  fi>g.  i).— Popular  notes  on  the 
clay-colored  bill  bug  {SpKeMrphoTu^  acArei£«),  little  brown  bill  bug  {&p\eno- 
phorus  parvulus),  strawberry  false  worm  {Harpiphorus  maculatvs),  green 
strawberry  slug  {Momtegia  ignota),  and  diamond-back  turnip  moth 
{PluteUa  oruei/erarum),  with  suggestions  regarding  remedies.  A  suc- 
cessful experiment  with  London  purple  for  the  green  strawberry  slug  is 
reported. 

In  ordinary  seasons  the  worms  have  matured  and  entered  the  earth  by  the  Arst  of 
June,  according  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Malley,  bnt  insect  life  was  unusually  late  in  appearing 
this  season  and  the  worms  were  working  their  greatest  injury  from  June  6  to  17.  At 
the  latter  date  hardly  a  leaf  could  be  found  in  a  small  patch  upon  the  experimental 
grounds  that  was  not  greatly  eaten  by  them. 

On  June  9  this  patch  was  thoroughly  sprayed  with  London  purple,  1  pound  of 
powder  to  200  gallons  of  water.  Two  and  one  half  gallons  of  the  mixture  was  applied 
to  a  patch  containing  very  nearly  1  square  rod.  At  this  rate  about  400  gallons 
of  the  mixture  would  be  required  per  acre.  Iignry  ceased  within  two  or  three  days. 
Tliat  the  insecU  were  destroyed  by  the  poison  and  did  not  merely  enter  the  earth  to 
pupate,  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  larvn  caged  in  the  same  patch  and  from 
which  the  poison  was  excluded  were  feeding  greedily  for  several  days  afterwards. 
Also  an  examination  of  the  earth  in  the  patch  at  this  date,  August  2,  fails  in  dis- 
cover any  signs  of  larvfe  that  may  have  escaped. 
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Entomological  notes,  A.  J.  Cook  {Michigan  Sta.  Reports  for  1890 
and  ld91j  pp.  102-129  and  123-144,  figs.  17  and  i^),— Experiments  with 
kerosene  emulsion  for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  the  currant  sawfly 
(Nematus  ribesii)  were  not  successful.  A  10  per  cent  emulsion  de- 
stroyed the  eggs,  but  was  quite  injurious  to  the  foliage.  Spraying 
with  hellebore  or  Paris  green  after  the  eggs  are  hatched  is  considered 
more  satisfactory. 

The  early  brood  of  the  cherry  slug  (Selandria  cerasi)  was  unusually 
abundant  and  destructive  in  Michigan  in  1890.  Pulverized  road  dust, 
land  plaster,  carbolized  plaster,  or  wood  ashes,  thoroughly  applied  to 
the  leaves,  destroyed  the  slugs.  Solutions  of  pyrethrum,  white  arsenic, 
or  London  purple  were  ineffective.  Whale  oil  soap  (1  pound  to  8  or  10 
gallons  of  water)  was  successfully  used.  Strong  kerosene  emulsion 
will  destroy  the  slugs,  but  great  care  nuist  be  taken  to  prevent  injury 
to  foliage. 

Cutworms,  especially  Radena  devastatrix  and  Agrotis  subgothieaj 
were  unusually  abundant  and  destructive  in  Michigan  in  1890.  Ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  poisoned  bunches  of  grass  distril)uted  in  the 
field  for  the  repression  of  cutworms  were  made  in  several  places  in 
Michigan  with  great  success. 

Agrotis  c-nigrum  in  its  different  stages  is  described  and  illustrated. 
This  species  was  reared  by  the  author  on  the  leaves  of  the  currant. 
The  zebra  caterpillar  {Ceramica pieta)  was  also  observed  on  currant's. 
"  Not  only  were  the  eggs  laid  on  the  currant  leaves,  but  the  insects 
fed  freely  and  even  matured  on  the  currant  foliage.^  The  currant 
spanworm  [Eufit<ihia  ribearia)  was  observe<l  for  the  first  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  station  in  1890.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  Amer- 
ican currant  borer  {Psenocerus  supernotatus).  Hyperplatys  maeulatus^ 
observed  as  a  currant  borer  at  the  station,  is  described  and  illustrated. 

Observations  by  the  author  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  pars- 
nip seed  moth  {Depressaria  heracliana)  are  reported,  and  the  differ^it 
stages  of  this  insect  are  described  and  illustrated.  Spraying  with  Lon- 
don purple  has  been  found  an  eflfective  means  of  repression. 

Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  basswood  spanworm  (Hibernia  tUi- 
aria),  which  has  been  quite  injurious  to  apple  and  elm  trees  in  Michi- 
gan. '<  Spraying  the  trees  with  London  purple  as  soon  as  the  insecta* 
commence  work  is  a  sovereign  remedy.'' 

Brief  acxjounts  are  given  of  a  honeysuckle  miner  (LithocoUetis  tri/Mei- 
ella),  and  of  Saperdu  eoncohr  and  Agrilus  spp.  reared  from  galls  on  wil- 
lows. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  species  of  Catocala  found  in  central  Michigan,. 
with  the  food  plants  of  some  of  the  si>ecies. 

Tobacco  decoction  has  been  successfully  used  for  two  years  in  the* 
repression  of  the  cucumber  flea  beetle  {Crepidodera  eueumeris)  and  the- 
striated  flea  beetle  (Phyllotreta  vittnta).  Experiments  in  1889  confirmed 
those  of  previous  years  in  showing  the  value  of  London  purple  and 
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Paris  green  as  insecticides  for  the  codling  moth.  London  purple  is  pre- 
ferred.  Bordeaux  mixture  alone  was  of  no  value  for  this  purpose. 
Details  are  given  of  unsuccessful  experiments  in  spraying  with  the 
arsenites  for  the  plum  curculio,  briefly  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  66  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  p.  280).  In  1891  evidence  was  collected  show- 
ing that  the  insects  are  poisoned  by  the  arsenites  and  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  fruit  is  preserved  by  spraying. 

Experiments  are  reijorted  which  indicate  that  the  addition  of  lime  to 
solutions  of  London  purple  will  not  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage  of  fruit 
trees  unless  the  lime  is  thoroughly  slaked.  White  arsenic  solution  used 
as  soon  as  mixed  did  not  injure  peach  foliage. 

Experiments  in  the  apiary  in  1890  were  much  restricted  owing  to  the 
fact  that  climatic  conditions  largely  prevented  the  storage  of  honey. 
Contrary  to  a  prevalent  opinion,  golden-rod  furnished  food  for  bees 
during  several  weeks  in  the  autumn.  Experiments  indicate  the  desir- 
ability of  "placing  large  boxes  about  the  hives  and  packing  between 
these  and  the  hives  with  excelsior,  leaves,  shavings,  or  chaff''  for  the 
spring  protection  of  bees.  Bees  furnished  with  a  liberal  supply  of  food 
in  the  spring  did  better  than  those  provided  with  only  a  maintenance 
ration.  The  experience  of  the  author  leads  him  to  recommend  "ex- 
tracting the  honey  before  it  is  capped.''  Bee-escapes  have  been  found 
to  be  useful  in  extracting  honey.  Experiments  in  feeding  drones  indi 
cate  that  the  drones  are  large  eaters  and  confirm  the  previous  conclu- 
sions of  the  author  "  that  the  workers  feed  the  drones,  as  they  doubtless 
do  the  queen  and  larvse,  the  rich  nitrogenous  food  which  they  previ- 
ously digest  in  their  true  stomachs."  A  feeding  experiment  briefly 
reported  seemed  to  indicate  that  candy  for  bees  "  should  be  made  from 
very  finely  pulverized  sugar,  and  also  that  pure  sugar  sirup  is  not  as 
good  for  bees,  in  confinement  at  least,  sis  pure  honey  or  honey  and  sirn[) 
mixed."  Bees  fed  pure  sugar  sirup  or  section  honey  did  well  through 
the  winter,  thus  confirming  the  author's  opinion  "that  bees  need  no 
albuminous  food  in  winter  if  kept  very  quiet,  as  they  will  be  in  a  proper 
cellar." 

In  1891  the  experiments  in  apiculture  at  this  stjition  were  under  the 
dii'ectiou  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  16-spotted  lady  beetle  (Anatis  15punctata)j  poi>lar  leaf  beetle 
{Gonioctepia i)allida)j  pear  blight  beetle  {Xyleborm 2>yri)y  8yrphus  amer- 
icanuSy  Bassm  sycophanta,  wee  flour  beetle  (Tribolimn  ferrtiginemn)^ 
grain  weevils,  lacewing  bugs,  apple  bud  moth  ( Tmetocera  ocellana),  Mi- 
crodus  latieinctusj  rose  leaf  roller  {Oiwcecia  rosaceana)^  Olypta  simpHci- 
peSj  peach  twig  moth  {Anarsia  Uneatella),  Copido807na  variegatum,  and 
imported  cabbage  leaf  miner  are  described,  with  illustrations. 

Preliminary  report  on  an  insect  iquriona  to  wheat,  O.  Lug- 
ger {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui  JVo.  ^,  Sept.j  189^^  pp.  i67-iro).— Descriptive 
notes  on  observations  on  an  insect  which  injured  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1891i, 
in  the  Red  River  Valley,  by  partially  breaking  off  the  culms  3  or  4  inches 
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from  the  groiiud.  The  puparia  found  are  described  a8  <<  glossy  chcstnat 
browiiy  shading  to  a  yellowish  brown  towards  the  smaller  end ;  faint  indi- 
cations of  sutures  or  segments  are  visible.  All  these  seed-like  objects 
contained  at  that  time  the  larvee  or  worms,  which  are  of  a  white  color. 
lS[o  pupae  could  be  detected  during  the  investigation,  nor  can  they  be 
found  at  this  date  (September  28)."  The  author  believes  that  the  insect 
is  a  frit  fly. 

Scale  insects  in  New  Mexico,  O.  H.  T.  Townsend  (j^^  Mexieo  8Ui. 
Bill  No.  7,  June,  1892,  pp.  23,  plates  5).— A  bulletin  of  information  for 
fniit  growers,  issued  in  view  of  the  inci^asing  necessity  for  vigilance  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  and  kindred  species  in  Kew 
Mexico.  The  classification  and  general  habits  6f  scale  insects  ai*e 
given,  with  descriptive  notes  on  the  following  species  and  accounts  of 
their  insect  enemies:  San  Jos6  scale  {Aspidioius  pemiciosus),  whit« 
pear  scale  {A.  rapax),  convex  scale  (A.  convexus),  chilopsis  scale  (A.  n. 
sp.),  locust  scale  {Lecanium  robinice  Biley),  soft  peach  scale  {L,  «p.), 
larrea  scale  (Signoretia  sp.?).  Palmer's  icerya  (Icerya paltneri),  and  cot- 
tony mesquite  scale  (n.  gen.  et  n.  sp.).  Formulas  for  insecticides  for 
scale  insects  and  directions  for  their  use  are  also  given. 

The  food  of  the  robin,*  E.  V.  Wjxcox  (Ohio  Sta,  Bui.  ITo.  43,  Sept., 
1892,  pp.  115-131). — ^This  paper  consists  mainly  of  a  discussion  of  the 
result  of  an  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  robins  taken  in  Ohio  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  July,  and  August.  The  mjyority  of  the  birds  were  killed  on  the 
station  grounds,  but  about  fifty  were  taken  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Considerable  space  is  given  to  synopses  of  work  in  the  same  line  by 
other  investigators,  especially  by  S.  A.  Forbes  in  Illinois  and  P.  H. 
King  in  Wisconsin.  The  animals  and  plants,  or  their  fragments,  were 
determined  carefully  (in  most  cases  specifically)  and  the  species  were 
arranged  in  three  categories,  viz,  beneficial  to  man,  injurious  to  man, 
and  neutral,  i.  e.,  of  no  economic  importance  so  fie^r  as  known.  An  at- 
tempt was  also  made  to  determine  the  ratio  of  each  element  of  the  food 
to  the  entire  stomach  contents,  and  the  results  have  been  embodied  in 
a  carefully  prepared  table  which  shows  '^  the  i>ercentage  of  each  par- 
ticular article  of  diet  in  the  whole  food  for  each  month  and  the  number 
of  robins  which  were  found  to  have  eaten  the  particular  food  during 
the  month."  A  partial  summary  is  given  for  each  of  the  five  months 
and  a  general  summary  for  the  whole  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  insects  formed  65^  per  cent  of  all  the  food;  other 
animals  (MoUusca,  Crustacea,  earthworms,  mjrriapods,  and  spiders)  3^ 
per  cent;  and  the  remaining  31  per  cent  consisted  of  vegetable  matter, 
mainly  firuits.  About  four  fifths  of  this  firuit  was  cultivated,  and  hence 
a  loss  to  the  grower.  The  ratio  of  beneficial  insects  to  ii\juriouB  ones 
is  not  given  separately,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  results  indicate  that 

'Abstracted  by  W.  B.  Barrows. 
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the  robin'H  food  consists  ^^  on  the  average  of  52  per  cent  of  species, 
plants,  and  insects  which  are  beneficial  to  ns,  aboat  19  per  cent  which 
are  injurious,  and  29  per  cent  whose  economic  relations  are  not  known." 
This  means  in  plain  language  that  the  birds  whose  stomachs  were  ex- 
amined probably  were  doing  nearly  three  times  as  much  harm  as  good, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  the  authoi^s  suggestion  '^  that  the  fruit  grower 
should  at  least  be  allowed  to  kill  the  robin  during  the  season  when  he 
is  most  harmful,  and  not,  as  at  present,  be  in  danger  of  arrest,"  must  be 
regarded  as  very  moderate. 

<  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  nestling  robins  were  examined  during  these 
months,  since  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  food  would  have  shown 
marked  difflerences  from  that  of  the  adults.  The  method  used  in  de- 
termining the  ratios  of  animal  to  vegetable  food  is  also  open  to  serious 
objections,  and  this  alone  may  have  vitiated  the  results  in  many  cases. 
The  omission  of  details  of  the  record,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  may 
account  for  its  apparent  incompleteness. 

The  fact  originally  demonstrated  by  S.  A.  Forbes,  that  robins  con- 
sumed a  very  large  number  of  predaceous  beetles,  is  verified  in  the 
present  paper,  since  14  per  cent  of  the  entire  stomach  contents  con- 
sisted of  GarabidcB, 

Mr.  Wilcox's  paper  is  followed  by  remarks  by  the  hortioulturist  of 
the  station,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  AVebster  records  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions on  crane  flies  as  food  of  the  robin.  His  investigations  did  not 
warrant  the  belief  that  much  help  could  be  expected  from  the  robin 
in  restricting  this  pest  of  grass  and  wheat  lands. 
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E.  W.  Allen,  Ed\tor, 

A  contribution  to  the  economioB  of  milk  production,  G.  F.  Yan- 
DEBFOBD  (Tennessee  8ta,  BuL,  vol.  v,  Ifo.  3,  July,  1892,  pp.  121-130).^ 
A  feeding  trial  is  described  with  sixteen  cows,  including  Jerseys,  Hol- 
steins,  and  grades,  which  were  divided  as  nearly  as  possible  into  two 
lot«.  During  the  first  period,  from  November  26  to  December  30, — 
thirty-five  days — ^lot  A  received  a  daily  ration  per  1,000  pounds  live 
weight  of  30  pounds  of  silage  from  sorghum  and  pea  vines,  5.22  pounds 
of  mixed  hay,  3  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  5  pounds  of  wheat 
bran ;  and  lot  B  30  pounds  of  silage,  5.12  pounds  of  hay,  and  10  pounds 
of  a  mixture  of.  equal  weights  of  corn  and  oats  ground  together.  Val- 
uing the  silage  at  $2,  the  hay  at  $8,  the  cotton-seed  meal  at  $24,  the 
wheat  bran  at  $20,  and  the  com  and  oats  mixture  at  $18  per  ton,  the 
daily  ration  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  O09t  13,69  cents  for  lot  A  and 
14.5  cents  for  lot  B, 
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During  the  second  period,  from  December  31  to  February  3, — ^thirty- 
five  days — ^the  lots  were  reversed,  lot  A  receiving  practically  the  same 
ration  as  lot  B  had  received,  and  vice  versoj  except  that  corn  silage  was 
used  instead  of  pea  vine  and  sorghnm  silage.  The  percentage  of  &t  in 
the  milk  was  tested  at  intervals  by  the  Babcock  test.  The  nutritive 
ratio  for  lot  A  was  1 : 4.7  in  the  first  period  and  1:9.7  in  the  second  pe- 
riod, and  for  lot  B  1:8.9  in  the  first  period  and  1:4.5  in  the  second 
period.  Data  with  reference  to  the  yield  of  milk,  percentage  of  butter 
fat  in  the  milk,  cost  of  food  consumed,  and  fluctuations  in  live  weight, 
and  the  analysis  of  silage  from  com  and  from  pea-vines  aud  sorghum, 
and  of  cotton-seed  meal  are  tabulated.  The  average  results  of  the  trial 
were  as  follows: 

Average  reeulU  per  period. 


Cost  of  food - 


v„*-i*4r^  Yield  of    Percent- 
?2lo  >^*P«^>«eoff«t 


Lot  A: 

Firatperiod 1:4.7 

Seoondperiod i  1:9.7  i 

LotB:  •  I 

Firatperiod ]  1;8.9 

Secood  period 1 : 4. 5 


J5.88 
1«.» 


A  few  practical  conclnsions  may  be  fairly  stated : 

Dairying  in  Tennessee,  whether  for  milk  prodnctiou  or  for  butter-making,  can  be 
made  highly  profitable  under  good  management. 

For  winter  dairying  the  silo  is  indispensable. 

It  pays  to  purchase,  at  ordinary  market  prices,  such  feeding  stuffs  as  cotton-seed 
meal  and  wheat  bran,  not  only  to  increase  the  product  of  the  dairy,  bufc  as  a  means 
of  maintaining,  and,  when  butter  alone  is  sold,  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
farm. 

It  will  always  pay  the  dairyman  to  weigh  and  to  test  careAilly  the  product  of 
each  cow  of  his  herd,  so  that  he  may  know  how  and  whence  his  profits  or  his  losses 
come. 

Experiments  with  sheep,  J.  Wilson  aud  G.  F.  Oubtiss  {Iowa  8ta. 
Bui.  No.  18j  Aug.y  1892^  pp.  459-469). — In  an  experiment  in  wintering 
breeding  ewes,  fonr  Merinos,  four  Cotswolds,  four  Dorset^,  four  Oxfords, 
three  Hanipsbires,  three  Shropshires,  and  three  Southdowns  were  used, 
each  breed  being  kept  in  a  pen  by  itself.  The  trial  lasted  from 
December  10  to  March  7 — ninety  days.  The  food  consisted  of  clover 
and  timothy  hay  and  a  mixed  grain  ratioa  composed  of  oats,  corn,  bran, 
andlinseed  meal.  These  were  fed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  rhe 
flock  in  good  condition  without  much  increase  in  live  weight.  Several 
of  the  ewes  dropped  lambs  during  the  trial.  For  the  first  fifty-three 
'  days,  during  which  no  lambs  were  dropped,  the  amount  and  cost  of 
the  food  eaten,  gain  in  live  weight,  etc.,  are  tabulated.  During  this 
time  <<  the  daily  cost  of  feed  per  sheep  in  each  breed  was,  for  Merinos 
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1.03  cents,  Cotswolds  1.35  cents,  Dorsets  1.21  cents,  Oxfords  1.32  cents, 
Hampshires  1.26  cents,  Shropshires  0.97  cent,  and  Southdowns  0.60 
cent.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  foregoing  figures  fairly  represent  the  relative  cost 
of  wintering  breeding  ewes  of  these  breeds  under  conditions  given  iu 
this  experiment 

The  ewes  were  all  sheared  between  April  13  and  16.  The  yield  of  wool 
by  each  sheep,  the  average  for  each  breed,  the  percentage  of  shrinkage  in 
scouring,  value  of  the  fleece,  and  the  results  of  microscopic  measure- 
ments are  tabulated.  The  wool  was  classified  and  valued  by  wool 
experts.  The  average  value  of  unscoured  wool  per  head  was  in  the 
following  order:  Ootswold,  Oxford,  Merino,  Shropshire,  Hampshire, 
Dorset,  and  Southdown. 

Com  ▼&.  barley  for  pigs,  C.  D.  Smith  (Minnesota  Sta.  But.  No.  22^ 
Aug.,  1892,  pp.  117-126). 

Sgnoptfis.—A  comparison  of  corn  meal  with  barley  meal,  each  fed  alone  or  in 
combination  with  shorts  or  shorts  and  Unseed  meal.  Six  lots  of  five  to  six  pigs 
each  were  fed  during  fifteen  weeks.  As  a  result  the  lot  on  barley  meal  alone 
made  a  much  larger  gain  than  the  lot  on  corn  meal  alone,  but  in  all  other  cases 
the  lots  fed  on  mixtures  containing  corn  meal  made  a  larger  total  gain  than 
those  on  barley  meal,  and  the  gain  iu  live  weight  per  100  pounds  of  food  was 
practically  the  same  with  both  kinds  of  food. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  comx^are  com  meal  with  barley 
meal  for  pigs  when  fed  alone  and  when  each  was  combined  with  shoits 
and  oil  meal.  Thirty-four  pigs  were  divided  into  six  lots  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible,  two  lots  containing  five  pigs  each  and  the  remaining  four 
lots  six  pigs  each.  The  average  weight  of  the  pigs  was  42  pounds. 
These  lots  were  fed  from  July  21  to  November  4,  as  follows: 

Lot   9 corn  meal. 

Lot  10. .  ^ < 4 . . « . 4  ^ . . .barley  meal  alone. 

Lot  11 corn  meal  and  shorts  equal  parts  by  weight. 

Lot  I2..i.i ^ ibntley  meal  and  shorts  equal  parts. 

Lot  13 i  corn  meal  and  shorts  two  parts  each  and  oil  meal  one  part. 

Lot  14. . . i ^ i^i barley  meal  and  shorts  two  parts  each  and  oil  meal  one  part. 

f  he  feed  was  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  make  a  thick  slop.  All 
the  pigs  were  allowed  all  the  charcoal,  ashes,  and  salt  they  would  eat; 
Each  pig  was  weighed  weekly  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment; 
The  feeding  trial  was  jlrefacfed  by  ii  preliminary  period  of  one  week 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  divided  into  three  equal  period.^. 
The  amount  of  food  (joristimed  by  €jach  lot  was  recorded  for  each  week. 
l?he  live  weight  at  the  eind  of  the  trial  ranged  from  80  J  io  160  poundi^ 
ftlOo— Ko.-  5 3 
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per  pig.    The  results  are  tabulated  by  periods  and  are  {summarized  in 
the  statement  below: 

Food  consumed <ind  weight  gained  bg  pigs. 


Lot  ft 
Lot  10 
Lot  11 
Lot  12 
I^t  13 

Lot   14 


lUitionn. 


Com  meal  alone 

Barley  meal  alono 

Com  meal  and  ahorto  . . . 
Barley  meal  and  shorts. . 
Com  meal,  aborts,  and  oil 

meal 

Barley  meal,  sborts,  and 

oil  meal 


First  period. 


a 


Lb9. 

18.4 


33.7 
33.3 


34.8 
34.0 


g: 
a 

a 
O 


Second  period. 


Lh».  i  Lbt. 
513.5  I  17.9 
554.0  I  21.4 
811.5  I  24.9 
7G2.0     26.2 


'S  . 
©ft 


TA>9. 
14.4 
37.2 
41.1 
40.5 


771.0  '  27.1     40.0 
728.0  >  28.0     38.0 


I 

I 


Third  period. 


LbM.  ,  Lbt. 

538  I  15.2 

872  I  21.3 

1,131  2L8 

1, 062  I  22. 8 

1,158  '  20.7 


1,080  I  22.0     20.2 


Lb9. 
10.2 
20.5 
3L0 
24.0 

29.8 


1    il 

Lb».  '  Lbs. 
328.5  j  12.4 
52S.5  '  15.6 
893. 0  i  17. 4 
82L5  i  14.6 


=  51 

j  ?if 


924.5 
853.0 


16.1 

n.9 


Lb9, 

43.0 

81.5 

105.8 

97.8 

104.6 

93.2 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  two  lots  fed  corn  meal  and  barley  meal 
alone,  respectively,  lot  10,  receiving  barley  meal,  made  much  the  larger 
total  gain  in  live  weight  and  the  larger  gains  per  100  pounds  of  food. 
In  each  of  the  other  two  comparisons  of  com  meal  and  barley  meal  (lotij 
1 1  and  12  and  lots  13  and  14),  the  lots  receiving  corn  me^l  made  the 
largest  total  gains  in  live  weight,  but  the  average  gain  of  weight  i>er 
100  pounds  of  food  during  the  whole  trial  was  practically  the  same  for 
the  corn-meal  as  for  the  barley-meal  lots.  The  author's  summary  of 
the  results  is  as  follows : 

(1)  When  fed  as  the  entire  ration  of  pigs,  100  pounds  of  barley  meal  was  found  to 
produce  as  great  a  gain  as  119.5  pounds  of  corn  meal. 

(2)  When  mixed  with  shorts  in  equal  parts,  100  po  unds  of  barley  meal  and  shorts 
produced  as  great  a  gain  as  105.2  pounds  of  com  meal  and  shorts. 

(3)  When  to  the  mixtures  with  shorts  one  fifth  part  of  oil  meal  was  added,  then  100 
pounds  of  barley  meal,  shorts,  and  oil  meal  produced  as  great  a  gain  as  103.3  pounds 
of  com  meal,  short«,  and  oil  meal. 

(4)  The  older  the  pig  grows  the  more  food  it  takes  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain. 

(5)  In  this  experiment  the  addition  of  oil  meal  to  the  ration  of  either  barley  meal 
and  shorts  or  com  meal  and  shorts,  after  the  pig  had  attained  an  average  weight  of 
slightly  over  100  pounds,  was  deleterious. 

(6)  The  continued  use  of  com  meal  as  the  sole  food  of  growing  pigs  was  found 
to  be  productive  of  too  great  a  tendency  to  become  excessively  fat  without  a  normal 
growth  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  to  produce  unhealthy  pigs,  while  the  use  of  barley 
alone  was  not  attended  with  this  result. 

(7)  The  pigs  throughout  the  experiment  consumed  more  corn  meal  and  shorts  than 
barley  meal  and  shorts,  and  produced  a  greater  gain  with  the  former  than  the  latter, 
but,  except  in  the  third  period,  at  a  greater  expense  of  food  consumption. 

(8)  The  same  relation  holds  good  where  oil  meal  forms  a  fifth  part  of  the  ration. 

(9)  When  fed  to  pigs  weighing  125  pounds  or  more,  100  pounds  of  corn  meal  and 
aborts  produced  as  great  a  gain  as  119.1  pounds  of  barley  me%l  and  shorts. 
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(10)  When  fed  to  pigs  weighmg  125  pouudH  or  more,  100  poandii  of  corn  meal, 
shorts,  and  oil  meal,  mixed  as  indicated,  produced  as  great  a  gain  as  135.2  pounds 
of  barley  meal,  shorts,  and  oil  meal. 

Com  vs.  barlay  for  fattening  hogs,  W.  M.  Hays  {Minnesota  8ta. 
Bui.  No.  22j  Aug.j  1892,  pp.  127, 128).— Two  lots  of  hogs  which  had 
been  at  pasture  daring  the  summer^  each  coiitaiuing  five  hogs  raug- 
lug  in  weight  from  160  to  about  300  pounds,  were  fed  from  October  6 
to  November  26.  Lot  1  received  corn  meal  and  lot  2  barley  meal.  The 
barley  meal  fed  at  first  was  not  relished  by  the  hogs  and  it  was  ex- 
changed for  a  better  quality.  The  gains  in  live  weight  are  tabulated 
for  each  lot.  During  the  period  of  fifty-one  days  lot  1  gained  1  pound 
in  live  weight  for  each  5  pounds  of  grain  eaten,  or  11.2  pounds  of  gain 
per  bushel  of  corn,  and  lot  2  gained  1  pound  for  each  7^  pounds  of 
barley  meal  eaten.  During  the  time  that  good  barley  was  fed  the  lot 
receiving  it  averaged  1  pound  of  gain  per  5.9  pounds  of  food. 

"The  comparison  of  corn  and  good  barley  was  hardly  fair  at  any 
time.  The  fact  that  good,  bright  malting  barley  is  of  more  feeding 
value  than  that  considerably  'off'  color  and  flavor  is  certainly  here 
illustrated." 

Com  meal,  barley  meal,  and  a  mixture  of  nine  tenths  barley' 
meal  and  one  tenth  oil  meal  compared,  W.  M.  Hays  {Minnesota 
Sta.  Bui.  yo.  22,  Aug.,  1892,  pp,  129,  i5^).— The  pigs  in  lots  A  and  0 
were  fed  corn  meal,  those  in  lots  B  and  D  were  fed  barley  meal,  and 
those  in  lot  E  were  fed  a  mixture  of  0.9  barley  meal  and  0.1  linseed  meal. 
The  pigs  were  all  over  a  year  old,  but  their  weights  at  the  beginning 
of  the  trial  are  not  given.  The  separate  lots  contained  from  three  to 
foor  pigs  each.  The  results  with  barley  meal  and  corn  meal  were  con- 
flicting, as  is  shown  by  the  following: 

"With  pens  A  and  B  considerably  less  corn  than  barley  was  con- 
sumed to  make  a  pound  of  pork,  while  in  pens  G  and  D  the  result  is 
reversed.  The  addition  of  one  tenth  of  oil  meal  to  the  barley  given  in 
I)en  E  made  only  a  slight  decrease  in  the  pounds  of  grain  needed  to 
make  a  pound  of  gain." 

Wet  vs.  dry  feed  for  pigs,  G.  D.  Smith  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
22,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  131-136). 

Synapsis, — ^A  comparison  of  feeding  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  com  meal,  two  parts  o 
shorts,  and  one  part  of  linseed  meal,  dry  and  mixed  with  water  to  a  thick  slop, 
on  fonr  lots  of  three  pigs  each,  indicated  that  in  this  case  the  mixing  with  water 
was  advantageous.    Two  lots  receiving  charcoal  showed  a  distinct  benefit  from 
the  charcoal. 

Twelve  pigs,  averaging  20J  pounds  each,  were  divided  into  four 
groups  of  three  each  and  fed  from  August  1  to  November  28,  including 
a  preliminary  period  of  one  week,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of 
corn  meal,  two  parts  of  shorts,  and  one  part  of  old-process  linseed  meal. 
The  food  for  lots  1  and  4  was  mixed  with  water  to  a  thick  slop,  and  that 
for  lots  2  and  3  fed  dry.    In  addition  to  this,  lots  1  and  2  received 
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charcoal.    The  gains  made  by  the  individaals  in  each  lot  were  quite 
irregular,  Liit — 

Jadging  from  the  behavior  of  the  pigs  in  these  four  pens  it  may  be  safe  to  conclade 
that  for  the  ordinary  farmer  who  desires  his  pigs  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  possible  it  is 
an  advantage  to  feed  the  food  wet  rather  than  dry.    *    »    * 

The  two  i)eus  receiving  charcoal  taken  together  made  a  gain  greater  by  70^ 
pounds  than  the  pens  receiving  none,  and  consumed  but  211.5  pounds  more  feed,  show- 
ing a  distinct  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  charcoal. 

A  point  of  importance  as  to  its  bearing  on  the  experiment  as  a  whole  is  the  differ- 
ence in  gain  made  by  the  individual  pigs  in  each  pen.  While  fed  and  treated  in 
every  way  the  same,  the  six  red  pigs  [cross  of  Duroc-Jersey  aShd  Berkshire]  gained 
619.5  pounds  and  the  six  black  ones  [cross  of  Dnroc-Yorkshire  and  Essex]  487  poonds, 
a  difference  of  132.5  pounds,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  gain  of  the  black 
pigs.  Unfortunately  the  amount  eaten  by  each  pig  was  not  separately  kept  and  we 
can  only  presume  that  the  red  pigs  at«  proportionately  more  feed  than  the  black  ones. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  profit  in  swine-feeding  depends  largely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  hogs  selected  to  feed.  Individuality,  too,  plays  an  impor* 
tant  part  in  all  feeding  experiments. 

FeeiUng  colts,  J.  Wilson  and  G.  F.  Cubtiss  (lotca  8ta.  Bui.  Xo.  18^ 
Aug.,  1892,  pp.  470-477). 

SifHop$i8, — A  comparison  of  whole  grain  with  ground  grain  for  colts.  Two  lots  of 
three  colts  each  were  fed  the  whole  and  ground  grain,  respectively,  for  seventy- 
nine  days.  The  lot  on  ground  feed  gained  472  pounds,  and  the  lot  on  whole 
feed  431  pounds. 

Six  imported  weanliugfiUies,  comprising  two  Percherons^two  English 
Sbires,  and  two  French  Coaches,  were  fed  together  in  one  lot  from  Octo- 
ber to  March  1,  preparatory  to  dividing  into  lots.  They  received  a 
moderate  grain  ration,  coarse  fodder,  and  abont  5  ponnds  each  of  whole 
milk,  which  was  substituted  at  the  end  of  three  months  by  separator 
skim  milk.  March  1  the  colts  were  divided  into  two  lot^s,  containing 
one  each  of  the  three  breeds.  Since  January  1  those  in  lot  1  had 
gained  245  pounds  and  those  in  lot  2  241  pounds,  the  two  lots  being 
nearly  equal  in  this  respect.  From  March  1  to  May  18 — seventy-nine 
days — both  lots  received  the  same  grain  ration,  composed  of  oats, 
shelled  corn,  barley,  bran,  and  linseed  meal^  but  to  lot  1  this  was  fed 
ground  and  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  moistened  cut  hay,  while  to 
lot  2  it  was  fed  unground,  dry,  and  without  hay.  Both  lots  rec^ved 
like  amounts  of  hay  and  stover.  Up  to  March  4  all  had  separator  skim 
milk;  it  was  then  discontinued  and  the  amount  of  grain  slightly  in- 
creased. The  colts  were  kept  in  box  stalls  during  the  night  and  turned 
into  a  yard  during  the  day.  Salt  was  within  their  reach.  All  were  in 
good  health  and  thrifty.  The  food  eaten  and  gains  made  are  given  for 
each  animal.  Xbe  weights  at  beginning  and  end  of  each  month  were 
taken  on  three  miccessive  days  and  averaged.  Lot  1,  ground  feed, 
gained  472  pounds,  and  lot  2,  whole  feed,  gained  431  pounds  during 
the  seventy-nine  days — a  difference  of  41  pounds  in  favor  of  the  lot 
receiving  ground  feed.  <^  The  results  of  utilizing  separator  milk  for 
feeding  colts  may  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory .'^ 
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E.  W.  Allbn,  Editor 

A  form  creaming  experiment,  F.  A.  Leighton  aud  H.  G.  Wal- 
lace {Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  No.  18,  Aug.,  1892, pp.  523-525).— Thi%  experiment 
was  made  to  determine  whether  when  milk  is  paid  for  at  a  creamery  on 
the  basis  of  its  fat  content,  any  injustice  would  result  from  setting  the 
evening's  milk,  skimming  it  in  the  morning,  mixing  the  cream  with  the 
morning's  milk  and  sending  the  mixture  to  the  creamery  instead  of 
sending  the  whole  milk  of  both  morning  and  evening.  This  practice 
was  followed  in  six  separate  triils,  setting  the  evening's  milk  in  Oooley 
cans  in  ice  water.  The  milk  was  tested  by  means  of  composite  samples. 
The  conclusion  was  that  'Hhe  creamery  man  would  lose  nothing  if  the 
cream  and  morning  milk  were  delivered  instead  of  the  milk  of  both 
evening  and  morning,  and  the  patron's  loss  would  be  only  the  amount  of 
fat  he  left  in  the  skim  milk,  which  would  of  course  depend  on  the 
efficiency  of  creaming." 

Sweet  ▼&.  Bour-creain  batter,  G.  E.  Patrick,  F.  A.  Leighton, 
and  D.  B.  Bisbee  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  No.  18,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  478-487). 

SjfnopsU^ — In  nine  comparative  trials  of  making  batter  from  sweet  and  from  sour 
cream,  the  sour  cream  averaged  about  3  per  cent  more  butter  than  sweet  cream 
and  churned  quicker,  the  butter  from  it  was  of  better  color,  cont^ained  less  fat  and 
more  water  and  casein,  but  did  not  keep  as  well  in  the  five  mouths'  test  as  that 
from  sweet  cream.  The  loss  of  fat  in  churning  and  working  the  sweet  oream 
was  about  50  per  cent  greater  than  with  sour  cream. 

This  is  a  comparison  of  the  sweet-cream  and  sour-cream  methods  of 
butter-making  with  reference  to  relative  loss  of  butter  fat,  amounts  of 
butter  produced,  amounts  of  casein  in  the  butt<Br,  and  keeping  qualities 
of  the  butter.  The  work  was  done  between  January  13  and  April  8, 
1892. 

Nine  different  experiments  or  comparative  trials  were  made,  all  conducted  on  tho 
same  general  plan,  which  was  as  follows :  A  quantity  of  sweet  cream,  fresh  from  the 
(Alpha)  separator^  was  thorouglily  mixed  and  then  accurately  divided  by  weight 
into  two  equal  parts;  one  of  these  parts  was  churned  immediately  (or  in  some  cases 
ajfter  keeping  cool  and  sweet  over  night  with  ice— about  sixteen  hours) ;  the  other 
was  ripened  at  60^  F.  for  twenty-four  to  forty^oight  hours  and  then  churned.  Tlie 
buttermilk  was  tested  for  fkt  by  the  Babcock  test,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  wash 
water  and  drippings  from  the  working  table  were  also  tested.  The  butter  was  regu- 
larly analyzed  at  the  laboratory,  and  in  one  case,  as  a  cht^ck  on  the  other  work,  the 
cream  also  was  analyzed. 

In  each  trial  the  two  kinds  of  butter  received  the  name  amount  of  salt  and  the 
same  amount  of  color. 

Four  lO-pound  tubs  of  the  butter  produced,  two  of  each  kind,  were  held  in  cool 
storage  at  about  50^  F.  in  order  to  compare  keeping  quality. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  fully  tabulated,  and  are  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

(1)  The  yield  of  butter  from  sour  cream  was  usually  larger  than  from  sweet;  in 
nine  trials  it  averaged  3  per  cent  larger. 
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(2)  Sour  cream  luually  churned  quicker  thau  Bweet. 

(3)  The  butter  Irom  sonr  cream  usually  contained  lena  fat  and  more  water  than 
did  that  from  sweet  cream.  In  four  trials  the  average  difference  in  fat  was  nearly  2 
per  cent. 

(4)  The  butter  from  sour  cream  usually  contained  a  trifle  more  casein  than  did 
that  from  sweet  cream.  This  was  the  case  in  eight  of  the  nine  trials  made.  The 
average  difference  was  0.2  per  cent. 

(5)  The  losses  of  fat  in  churning,  washing,  and  working  were  less  with  sour  than 
with  sweet  cream.  In  nine  trials  the  average  difference  was  nearly  one  half  pound 
of  fat  per  100  pounds  of  butter  made.  This  difference  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
loss  about  50  per  cent  greater  in  churning  sweet  than  in  churning  sour  cream. 

(6)  The  sweet  cream  butter  suffered  less  deterioration  by  keeping  live  months  (at 
a  temperature  of  about  50^)  than  did  the  sour-cream  product.  The  former  acquired 
in  a  measure  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  ripened-cream  butter.  These  results  fiilly  con- 
firm those  obtained  by  one  of  us  in  1890  in  an  experiment  made  Jointly  by  the  sta- 
tion and  Mr.  J.  M.  Daniels,  of  Dayton,  Iowa  [see  Bulletin  No.  11,  E.  8.  R.,  vol.  ii.  p. 


(7)  Sweet  cream  butter  did  not  '^  take"  the  color  (oil  color,  Fargo's)  as  well  as  did 
that  from  sour  cream;  it  was  always  some  shades  lighter  in  color. 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  creamery,  D.  A.  Kent  {Iowa 
8ta.  Bui.  Jfo.  16,  Aug.y  1893, pp.  5J26-530j  plates  ^).— This  is  an  illustrated 
descriptiou,  with  plan  of  the  State  butter  and  cheese  factory. 

The  building  and  all  ita  appurtenances,  including  apparatus  and  machinery,  has 
cost  $17,000.  It  has  capacity  to  manufacture  40,000  pounds  of  milk  i>er  day,  affords 
facilities  for  the  instruction  of  one  hundred  students  in  all  practical  details  of 
making  butter  and  cheese  and  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  which  goyem  these 
operations.  The  commercial  success  of  the  plant  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  already  receiving  daily  from  16,000  to  17,000  pounds  of  milk.  We  teach  how 
to  make  butter  and  cheese  by  making  them.  The  dormitories  accommodate  fifty 
students. 

Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  during  June,  L.  L. 

Van  Slyke  {Netc  York  State  8ta..  Bui  yo.  45,  n.  ser.,  Aug.,  1892,  pp. 
149-184). 

Synopsis. — ^A  report  of  eighteen  experiments  in  cheese-making  during  June,  cairied 
on  at  the  station  and  at  a  cheese  factory.  The  main  results  as  far  as  they  differ 
from  those  of  the  May  experiments  are  summarized  below. 

As  explained  in  Bulletin  Ko.  43  of  the  station  (E.  B.  S.,  vol.  iv,  p. 
365),  the  station  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  at  the  station  and  at  clieese  factories,  and  proposes  to 
publish  the  results  monthly.  In  the  present  bulletin  the  resultA  of 
eighteen  experiments  in  June^  nine  at  the  station  and  nine  at  a  cheese 
faetory,  are  tabulated  and  discussed  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  for 
May,  reported  in  Bulletin  ^o.  43.  ^<In  addition  to  the  variation  of  con- 
ditions of  manufacture  made  in  May,  we  have  studied  in  two  experi- 
ments the  effect  of  using  a  temperature  considerably  above  98^  F. 
for  heating  or  < cooking'  the  curd.  Also  in  two  other  experiments  a 
(H)mparison  was  made  between  normal  milk  and  the  same  milk  partially 
skimmed.'' 

The  data  include  analyses  of  the  milk,  green  cheese,  and  whey.    The 
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results  for  June,  in  so  far  as  they  differ  materially  from  those  already 
reported  for  May,  are  given  in  the  following  summary: 

Lo9$  of  milk  oon$tituents  in  cheese- fnakiHg, — ^The  actual  amoant  of  fat  lost  In  the 
i^liey  for  100  pounds  of  milk  was  fairly  uniform  under  the  same  oonditions  of  man- 
ufacture and  was  practically  independent  of  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

The  average  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  whey,  in  all  the  experiments,  was  0.27  pound 
(a  little  over  4  ounces)  for  100  pounds  of  milk,  which  was  about  7.3  per  cent  of  fat 
in  the  milk.  In  the  factory  experiments  the  average  loss  was  about  7.5  i>er  cent  of 
the  fat  in  the  milk;  in  the  station  experiments  it  was  about  7  per  cent  of  the  fat  in 
the  milk. 

The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  the  whey  was  quite  uniform  under  aU 
the  conditions  tried. 

The  average  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  the  whey  in  all  the  June  experi- 
ments was  about  0.78  pound  (aljout  12^  ounces)  for  100  pouuds  of  milk,  which  was 
about  24  per  cent  of  the  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk.  The  loss  was  practically 
the  same  in  both  the  factory  and  the  station  experiments. 

Taking  all  the  milks,  the  casein  averaged  2.46  pouuds  and  the  albumen  0.76  pound 
in  100  pounds  of  milk;  for  every  pound  of  albumen  there  were  3.3  pounds  of  casein. 

Influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  composition  of  ch4sese, — In  general  the  fat  exercised 
a  greater  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  cheese  than  did  any  other  constituent 
of  the  milk.  *  *  *  The  results  appear  to  indicate  that  in  cheese  made  from  nor- 
mal milk  containing  from  3.5  to  4  pounds  of  fat. in  100  pounds  of  milk,  there  should 
be  about  1.3  to  1.5  pounds  of  fat  to  1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  water-free 
cheese.  Partial  skimming  reduced  this  ratio  to  1.21  and  1.14  pounds,  while  addition 
of  cream  raised  it  to  1.58  pounds. 

Influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  yield  of  cheese. — Of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese 
obtained  in  the  various  experiments,  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  increase  on  an 
average  was  due  to  an  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk  from  which  the  cheese  was 
made.     *    »    * 

On  an  average  the  increase  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  produced  about 
one  sixteenth  of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  observed  in  the  various  experi- 
ments.    *    •    « 

About  one  fifth  of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  was  due  to  an  increased  amount  of 
water  retained  in  the  cheese. 

Yield  of  cheese, — Of  the  factory  milk  there  was  required  on  an  average  10.1 
pounds  to  make  1  pound  of  cheese. 

Of  the  station  milk;  9.76  pounds  sufficed  to  make  1  pound  of  cheese. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  factory  milk  made  on  an  average  9.9  pounds  of  green 
cheese ;  100  pounds  of  station  milk  made  10.27  pounds  of  green  cheese. 

Influence  of  variation  of  conditions  of  manufacture, — ^The  comparison  [of  amounts  of 
rennet  extract  ranging  from  2  to  4  ounces  per  1,000  pounds  of  milk]  gave  results  that 
were  not  definite  in  respect  to  loss  of  constituents  or  yield  of  cheese. 

In  one  case  hard  cutting  gave  greater  loss  of  fat,  while  in  the  other  the  soft  cut- 
ting gave  larger  loss.    The  difference  was  small  in  either  case. 

The  results  regarding  yield  were  not  definite,  the  soft  cutting  giving  more  in  one 
ease  and  less  in  the  other  than  the  hard  cutting. 

The  loss  was  practically  the  same  in  both  processes  [Cheddar  and  stirred  curd]. 

In  one  case  the  Cheddar  process  gave  a  greater  yield  and  in  the  other  a  suialler 
yield  than  the  stirred-curd  process. 

The  use  of  a  temperature  of  106^  F.  caused  in  two  comparisons  a  noticeably  greater 
loss  of  fat. 

The  higher  temperature  gave  in  both  cases  a  smaller  yield  than  did  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

Loss  in  weight  of  cheese  during  first  month, — ^The  loss  of  weight  varie<l  for  the  first 
month  fW>m  7.25  to  8.38  pounds,  and  averaged  7.77  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of 
green  cheese. 
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STATION  STATISTICS. 

Third  and  Fonrth  Annual  Reports  of  Michigan  Station  {3fichi- 
gan  8ia.  Annual  Reports  for  1890  and  1891^  pp.  73-365  and  61-342^  figs. 
55  and  34), — These  reports,  which  are  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30, 1890  and  1891,  are  published  as  parts  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  and  Thir- 
tieth Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  station 
reports  include  brief  general  accounts  of  its  work  in  different  depart- 
ments and  a  financial  statement,  together  with  reprints  of  Bulletins 
Nos.  56-83,  abstracts  of  which  may  be  found  in  volumes  ii  and  ill  of 
the  Record. 

Annual  Report  of  Virginia  Station,  1891  ( Virginia  8ta.  Report  for 
1891j  pp.  14). — ^This  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891,  and  in- 
.cludes  brief  general  reports  by  the  director,  treasurer,  horticulturist, 
entomologist  and  mycologist,  biologist,  agriculturist,  chemist,  and  vet. 
eriuarian.  During  the  year  covered  by  the  report  the  station  force  was 
reorganieed,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  present  managemcDt  to  confine 
the  work  of  the  station  largely  to  two  or  three  lines  of  investigation. 
Studies  on  tobacco  will  be  made  with  reference  to  its  varieties  and 
botanical  relationships,  chemical  composition^  culture^  manuring,  cur- 
ing, insect  enemies,  and  diseases. 
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BContlily  Weather  Review  ( Weather  Bureau^  Monthly  Weather  Re- 
view^ vol.  XX,  No8.  2S^  Feh.-Aug.j  1892^  pp.  33-234^  charts  36).— 
Besides  the  usual  reports  in  this  publication,  the  February  number 
contains  articles  on  the  mean  height  and  velocities  of  the  different 
cloud  forms,  by  H.  H.  Clayton,  and  on  the  wind  direction  at  different 
altitudes  around  West  India  cyclones,  by  H.  B.  Boyer;  the  March 
number,  an  article  on  the  average  hourly  precipitation  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  New  York;  the  April  number,  a  report  on  the  average 
hourly  precipitation  at  selected  stations;  the  May  number,  an  article  on 
the  thunderstorms  of  May  3, 1892,  in  New  York  State,  by  B.  T.  Turner; 
and  the  August  number,  an  article  on  the  warm  waves  of  July  and 
August,  1892,  by  E.  B.  Garriott. 

Report  of  the  statiBtician  {Division  of  Statistics^  Report  Ko.  99,  n. 
iter.,  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  331-376).— Thm  includes  the  following 
articles:  Farm  prices  in  two  centuries,  report  of  ramie  machine  trials 
in  New  Orleans,  Indian  wheat  crop  of  1892,  notes  on  domestic  and  for- 
eign trade  and  industry,  European  crop  report  for  September,  and 
freight  rates  of  transx)ortation  companies. 

Farm  prices  in  two  centuries  (pp.  332-346). — Extracts  from  an  account 
kept  by  father  and  son  in  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  from  1770  to 
1842,  inclusive. 

An  examination  of  these  prices  suggests  the  great  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  of 
labor  and  the  still  greater  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds.    «    *    « 

The  price  of  farm  products  was  usuaUy  low,  but  fluctuated  greatly  according  to 
local  scarcity,  which  could  not  be  mitigated  by  distribution  from  regions  of  plenty. 
If  there  were  big  crops  they  could  not  be  sold;  if  relative  failures,  there  was  almost 
nothing  to  sell.  Every  locality,  in  its  industries  and  products,  existed  for  and  by 
iteelf,  having  no  relations  with  other  communities;  therefore  the  individual  farm 
surplus  was  small,  the  inducement  to  produce  wantiug,  and  the  ability  to  purchase 
other  than  farm  supplies  extremely  limited.  The  industrious  family  ha<l  abundance 
of  everything  it  could  grow,  such  clothing  as  the  loom  of  the  household  could  ])ro- 
duce,  and  such  furniture  as  could  be  made  on  the  place  or  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
little  else.  And  yet  the  man  of  industry  and  enterprise  always  laid  aside  some  sav- 
ings of  the  year,  and  grew  relatively  rich  with  what  in  the  present  day,  with  new 
wants  and  enlarged  aspirations,  would  not  suffice  to  make  a  moderate  competency. 

Mamie  machine  trials  at  New  Orleans  (pp.  347-354). — An  account 
of  tests  of  three  machines,  conducted  under  direction  of  this  Depart- 
ment, September  30, 1892. 

Three  machines  were  entered  for  trial  as  follows :  The  Kauffman  machine  by  the 
Kanffman  Fiber  Company,  of  New  Orleans,  Lonisiaua;  the  Felix  Fremerey  Deoortica- 
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tor,  by  the  Felix  Fremerey  Decorticator  Company,  of  Galveston;  Texas;  the  Fiber 
Delignating  Machine  (known  as  the  J.  J.  Gieen  machine)  of  the  United  States  Fiber 
Company,  of  Versailles,  Kentucky. 

[The  ramie  used  in  these  trials  was  grown  at  La  Fayette,  Louisiana.    The  jute 
was  grown  at  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans.] 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  results  of  the  trials,  with  explanatory 
notes,  is  presented : 

Green  stripped  ramie. 


No.  of  teat. 

MMhine. 

sulks. 

Time  of 
test 

Wet 

ribbons. 

Ko.of 
men. 

First » 

K AnffVnAii  T  - ,  -  r 

Poundt. 
332 
225 

Hrt.nUn, 

42  a 
1    35e 

PoundM. 
886 
574d 

t 

Second , 

J.  J.  Green 

5 

Jute  le-aves. 

Third 

Fremerey 

100 
lOU 

20 

371/ 

4 

Fourth   

Kauflhifln 

5 

aThiscovers  the  time  1>etween  Rtarting  the  mai^hine  and  the  moment  when  it.  became  clogjjred  ami 
stopped.  The  npper  waste  apron  gave  trouble  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  stoppMl  in 
fourteen  minutes,  after  which  tlie  waste  carried  by  this  apron  was  removed  by  hand.  The  ribbon  de- 
livery apron  clogged  and  stopped  in  forty-two  minutes.  After  forty-six  minutes  spent  inoyerhaulin^r 
the  machine,  the  opexator  made  an  effort  to  proceed,  when  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  ecoentrica  wmm 
heated  and  oat;  the  upper  apron  still  reftised  to  worlc,  and  the  test  was  abandoned. 

b  Wet  ribbons  badly  tangled  and  broken  and  showing  a  large  perceutAge  of  woody  waste.  The 
hnrds  contained  a  small  percentage  of  waste  fiber. 

e  In  this  time  there  were  three  stops,  aggregating  sixty-iieven  minutes,  to  clean  and  rea^jnst  the 
working  parts  of  the  machine,  the  knife  failing  to  split  the  stalks;  after  the  last  stop  the  test  wae 
abandoned. 

dThe  machine  gave  a  smoothly  delignated  ribbon,  with  small  percentage  of  woody  waste,  aave  in  n 
few  stalks,  in  each  instance.  Just  before  the  machine  became  clogged. 

s  There  were  two  stops,  aggregating  eighteen  minutes,  to  readjust  the  machine. 

/Smooth  ribbons,  practically  free  fh>m  weody  waste. 

g  Kibbons  well  delignated,  with  very  small  percentage  of  woody  waste.  The  fiber  is  oocsMonally 
somewhat  broken. 

One  point  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  at  the  recent  trials,  is  the  perishable 
nature  of  green  ramie,  either  stripped  of  ite  leaveH  or  nnstripped,  and  the  experienoo 
recorded  emphasizes  the  importance  of  taking  the  machine  int-o  the  field,  where 
decortication  in  the  green  state  is  carried  on.     *     *    « 

It  is  an  interesting  point  for  future  experiment  to  determine  whether  ramie  stalka 
can  be  perfectly  dried  in  best  condition  for  machine  working  in  Louisiana,  owing  to 
the  greater  humidity  of  this  section  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  country  suita> 
ble  to  ramie  culture. 

It  would  seem  from  my  observations  in  Louisiana  that  slight  kiln-drying  will  be 
necessary,  after  at  least  ten  days  of  sun-drying  in  the  field,  in  order  that  the  st&lka 
may  be  ma4le  sufficiently  brittle  for  the  machines  to  separate  the  woody  matter 
readily. 

Indian  wJieai  crop  of  1892  ( pp.  355-;^59). 

The  final  report  of  the  Indian  Government  on  the  wheat  crop  of  18d2  was  issued  on 
July  11,  a  month  later  than  last  year.  It  places  the  crop  at  5,442,000  tons,  or 
203,168,000  bushels  of  00  pounds.  This  marks  it  as  the  smallest  crop  harvested  in 
any  year  since  annual  estimates  were  inaugurated  in  1884.  In  the  final  report  of  last 
year  the  crop  of  1891  was  stated  at  6, 842,000  tons,  or  255,434,667  bnahels,  but  the  prea- 
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ent  •return  changes  the  estimate  for  1891  to  6,876,000  tons,  or  256,704,000  bushels. 
On  the  basis  or  this  revised  estimate  the  crop  of  the  present  year  shows  a  falling  off 
from  that  of  1891  of  53,536,000  bushels,  or  21  per  cent. 

The  area  is  returned  at  24,088,000  acres  against  the  revised  estimate  of  26,576,000 
acres  harvested  in  1891.  The  normal  or  average  area  under  wheat  is  placed  at 
26,544,000  acres,  showing  a  falling  off  of  acreage  in  1892  from  the  average  of  2,456,000 
acres.  These  figures  indicate  a  yield  per  acre  of  8.4  bushels  for  1892  against  9.8  bush- 
els last  year,  and  an  average,  oalcalated  from  the  normal  area  and  out-turn  as  given, 
of  9.5  bushels. 

Domestic  and  foreign  trade  and  industry  (pp.  360-363). — Notes  on 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  importation  of  com  into  Mex- 
ico, tohacco-growing  in  Texas,  and  the  cottage  industries  of  Bassia. 

Condition  of  crops  {I>ivision  of  Statistics^  Report^  Oct,  1892,  pp. 
23). — ^The  final  report  for  the  season  on  the  condition  of  corn,  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane,  and  the  rate  of  yield  per  acre  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley. 
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Influence  of  electric  light  on  the  stmctore  of  trees  and  herba- 
ceous plants,  G.  Bonnier  ( Compt.  rend.j  115  {1892) j  pp.  447-450  and  475- 
478). — Experiments  briefly  reported  in  these  articles  were  conducted 
by  the  author  in  the  laboratory  of  physiological  botany  established 
by  him  at  the  Halle  Centrale  at  Paris.  The  plants  were  grown  un- 
der glass,  with  substantially  constant  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  The  electric  light  was  produced  by  an  arc  lamp,  which  in 
part  of  the  experiments  was  covered  with  a  glass  globe  to  cut  off  the 
ultra-violet  rays.  In  some  cases  the  plants  were  exposed  to  the  electric 
light  day  and  night;  in  other  cases^  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

The  yoang  tree  plants  experimented  with  included  pines,  beeches, 
oaks,  and  birches.  Under  continuous  electric  light  the  shoots  of  these 
plants  were  very  green  and  their  leaves  were  less  crowded,  less  Arm  in 
structure,  and  longer  than  those  of  plants  grown  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. The  shoots  were  rich  in  chlorophyll  and  assimilated  intensely, 
but  showed  less  of  differentiation  in  their  tissues  than  normal  shoots. 
Certain  striking  modifications  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  leaves  and 
stems  were  observed.  The  tissues  were  not  only  retarded  in  their  for- 
mation, but  had  an  unusual  structure.  Respiration,  assimilation,  and 
transpiration  went  on  day  and  night  in  an  invariable  way.  When  the 
electric  light  was  intermitted  during  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  its  effects  were  much  less  striking,  and  tlie  structure  of  the  plants 
was  more  nearly  normal. 

The  experiments  with  herbaceous  plants  were  continued  during 
seven  months.  A  great  variety  of  plants  was  used,  among  which  were 
tulips,  cereals,  potatoes,  flax,  and  numerous  wild  species,  including 
Rwnunculmj  Hieracium^  Taraxa^cum^  etc.  The  plants  were  placed  at  a 
distance  of  from  1^  to  4  meters  from  an  arc  lamp.  The  electric  light 
under  glass  caused  active  assimilation;  for  example,  leaves  of  l^fttiii- 
cuius  bulbosm,  weighing  12  grams,  placed  in  400  c.  c.  of  air  contain- 
ing 6  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  at  a  distance  of  2  meters  from  the 
lamp  during  one  hour  at  a  temperature  of  13°  C,  evolved  1,05  per  cent 
of  oxygen,  while  the  same  leaves  under  similar  conditions  in  diffused 
sunlight  evolved  0.52  per  cent  and  in  direct  sunlight  3.95  per  cent. 

As  observed  in  experiments  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (Bui- 
Ictin  Ko.  30,  E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ill,  p.  232)  and  elsewhere,  some  plants  lan- 
guished even  under  discontinuous  electric  light.  This  was  especially 
the  case  when  plants  were  exposed  to  the  naked  light.    On  the  other 
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handy  when  exposed  to  the  continuous  electric  light  under  glass,  some 
plants  showed  for  a  time  an  exuberant  growtli,  with  very  green  leaves 
and  flowers  of  deep  color.  The  modifications  were  similar  to  those 
which  take  place  in  plants  grown  in  high  latitudes.  Under  an  intense 
and  prolonged  light  most  plants,  after  this  precocious  development, 
seemed  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  excessive  assimilation,  but  some 
kinds  adapted  themselves  to  the  extraordinary  conditions.  Among 
the  latter  were  bulbous  plants,  grasses,  arborescent  species,  and  plants 
which  grow  under  water. 

Observations  on  the  structure  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  whic^h 
showed  the  extraordinary  growth  above  mentioned,  indicated  that  tlu» 
palisade  tissue  is  larger  and  the  thickness  of  the  blade  and  the  nurobor 
and  size  of  the  woody  fascicles  are  greater  under  the  continuous  than 
under  the  discontinuous  electric  light  and  under  the  covered  than 
under  the  nake<l  light.  The  general  form  of  the  leaves  also  may  be 
changed.  In  the  plants  which  were  able  to  resist  long  exposure  to  the 
intense  light  the  organs  which  developed  late  had  a  different  structure 
from  that  of  those  developed  early.  Plants  exposed  to  the  naked  light 
had  their  tissues  hypertrophied  or  presented  abnormal  formations  in 
some  parts.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  herbaceous  plants 
thus  far  made,  the  following  general  conclusions  are  drawn: 

(!)  Continuous  electric  light  under  glass  causes  in  herbaceous  plants 
an  extraordinary  growth,  with  intense  green  color,  the  structure  of  the 
organs  being  at  first  strongly  differentiated;  but  if  the  exposure  to  the 
intense  light  is  continued  for  months  without  interruption  the  new 
organs  formed  by  the  plants  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  this  light  present  remarkable  structural  modifications  in  their  dif- 
ferent tissues,  being  less  differentiated  though  always  rich  in  chlorophyll.  . 

(2)  By  reason  of  its  ultra-violet  rays,  the  naked  electric  light  hinders 
the  normal  development  of  tissues,  even  when  the  lamp  is  more  than  3- 
meters  distant  from  the  plant. — A.  c.  t. 

Well  wateiB,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for 
1891 J  pp.  179-183). — ^Tabulated  analyses  of  29  samples  of  drinking  water, 
accompanied  by  brief  descriptions  of  the  wells  and  their  surround-, 
ings,  and  general  remarks  on  waters  and  water  supplies. — w.  h.  b. 

Soils,  P.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for  1891,  pp. 
152-157). — ^A  discussion  of  "  the  amount  and  functions  of  the  more 
important  elements  of  plant  food  in  soils,"  accompanied  by  tabulated 
analyses  of  18  samples  of  surfaee  soils  and  6  samples  of  subsoils,  repre- 
senting large  ait^as,  and  in  many  cases  virgin  soils  of  Canada,  and  of 
3  samples  of  alkali  soil  from  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 
These  analyses  are  discussed  and  means  of  improving  the  various  soils 
are  suggested. — ^w,  H.  b. 

Investigatioiui  of  the  "adsorptive  "  capacity  and  the  hjrgrosco- 
pidtyof  soil  constitQents,  A.  Fbeiherrn  {Forsch.  auf.  Geh.  Agri- 
Mturphj^sik^  15  (1892),  pp.  163-228).— At  the  outset  it  is  exjdaiued 
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that  the  word  ^'adsorption"  is  adopted  as  a  desirable  substitute  for 
the  terms  absorption  and  condensation,  heretofore  employed  by  agricul- 
tural physieistSy  and  denotes  the  condensation  of  gases  by  solid  bodies, 
as  distinguished  from  the  fixation  of  plant  food  from  solutions  on  the 
one  hand  and  from  the  absorption  of  vapor  of  water  or  hygroscopicily 
on  the  other. 

The  article  contains  (1)  a  summaiy  of  general  literature  (pp.  9),  (2)  a 
review  of  special  literature  (pp.  15),  and  (3)  an  account  of  original 
investigations  (pp.  41). 

The  investigations  of  the  author  included  tests  of  the  iniiuaice  of 
the  fineness  of  the  soil  particles  and  of  temperature  on  adsorption  of 
ammonia  and  hygroscopieity,  influence  of  temi)erature  and  relative 
humidity  on  hygroscopicity,  influence  of  soil  moisture  on  absorption  of 
gases,  and  the  time  factor  in  hygroscopicity. 

The  substances  used — quartz  of  different  degrees  of  fineness^  kaolin, 
humus,  iron  hydroxide,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  soil  mixtures  contaniu^ 
varying  proportions  of  kaolin,  quartz,  and  humus — ^were  carefriUy  dried 
and  introduced  into  specially  devised  U -tubes  provided  with  stop^ 
cocks  at  each  end.  After  weighing,  the  tubes  were  so  arranged  in  a 
water  oven,  the  temperatui*e  of  which  could  be  readily  controlled,  as  to 
allow  the  various  gases,  etc.,  to  be  passed  through  them.  The  weigh- 
ings before  and  after  the  operation,  corrected  for  temperature,  pressure^ 
etc.,  frimished  the  data  for  calculating  the  amount  of  gas  or  vapor 
retained  by  the  different  substances. 

The  essential  facts  observed  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

All  the  soil  constituents  possess  a  considerable  capacity  for  retaining 
gases  and  vapor  of  water,  as  the  following  table  will  show : 


Absorbed  at  0©  C.  by— 

100  grams  of  quarts 

100  grams  of  kaolin 

100  grams  of  humus  — 
100  grams  of  Fo^  (H0)«  . 
100  grams  of  (>  (^Q, 


Vapor  of  water 
(saturated  air). 


Ammonia. 


Carbonic  acid. 


Grams. 

e.e* 

0.159 

197 

2.558 

3.172 

15.904 

19,722 

15.512 

19,230 

0.224 

278 

GraiH». 

c...* 

GratM. 

C.€.^ 

0.107 

145 

0.023 

15 

0.721 

947 

0.329 

166 

18. 452 

24,228 

2.501 

1,2M 

4.004 

5,275 

0.975 

3«SC96 

0.250 

320 

0.028 

14 

*  Bednced  to  0<)  C.  and  700  millimeters  pressure. 

The  action  of  a  soil  mixture  is  determined  by  that  of  its  individual 
constituents. 

For  the  same  substance  adsorption  increases  with  the  fineness  of  itjs 
particles. 

Between  0^  and  30^  C.  adsorption  deci-eases  with  the  rise  of  tein- 
perature. 

In  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  saturated  air  the  absolute  water 
content  increases  with  the  temperature.  In  this  case  the  increasing 
moisture  content  nearly  neutralizes  the  effect  of  temperature.  If,  how- 
ever,  the  absolute  water  content  of  the  air  remains  constant  while  the 
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temperatare  rises,  a  like  iuflueuce  of  temperature  is  shown  as  in  case 
of  adsorption  of  gases. 

Temperature  remaining  constant,  hygroscopicity  increases  with  the 
relative  humidity. 

If  the  soil  is  more  than  hygroscopically  moist,  absorption  of  gases 
by  soil  water  takes  the  place  of  tnie  adsorption. 

Raising  the  temperature  accelerates  the  process  of  condensation. — 
w.  H.  B. 

Tilming  of  stiff  clay  soils,  A.  F.  Holleman  (Landw.  Vers.  JStat^  41 
(1892)^  pp,  37^1). — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  liming  greatly  improves 
the  physical  condition  of  stiff,  impervious  clay  soils.  This  result 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  power  of  lime  solutions  to  flocculate  and 
precipitate  suspended  matter.  When  the  soil  water  contains  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  lime  the  clay  particles  which  would  otherwise  close  the 
interstices  of  the  soil  are  flocculated  and  thus  prevented  from  hindering 
circulation.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  stiffness  of  a  soil  bears  a 
certain  relation  to  its  lime  content. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  this  question  21  samples  of  soil 
were  tested  for  water-soluble  and  carbontc-acid-soluble  lime,  and  after- 
wards treated  with  gas  lime  to  observe  the  effect  on  their  physical  con- 
dition. In  the  sixteen  cases  in  which  the  addition  of  lime  resulted  in 
improvement  the  soils  showed  0.15  per  cent  or  less  of  lime  soluble  in 
carbonic  acid.  Those  soils  in  which  the  proportion  exceeded  0.6  per 
cent  were  not  benefited  by  liming.  Such  soils  appear  from  the  tests 
made  to  be  deficient  in  humus,  and  it  is  probable  that  applications  of 
organic  manures  would  prove  beneficial  to  them. — w.  h.  b. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  agricnltore,  H.  Boiret  and  G. 
Patubel  {Ann.  Agron.y  18  {1892)^  pp.  417'-440).— The  history  of  ex- 
periments with  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  fertilizer  is  reviewed.*  These 
investigations  have  shown  that  all  plants  contain  iron  and  that  they 
will  not  grow  in  a  medium  absolutely  free  from  it,  and  that  although 
soils  generally  contain  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  element, 
it  has  sometimes  been  found  that  additions  of  ferrous  salts,  particularly 
the  sulphate,  will  produce  an  increase  in  yield.  For  the  purpose  of 
studying  this  question  three  series  of  experiments  were  carried  out  at 
the  Grignon  Station,  as  follows:  (1)  Water  cultures,  to  determine  what 
strength  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  poisonous  to  plants;  (2)  cultures  in  arti- 
ficial soils,  to  study  the  action  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  presence  of  a 
g^veu  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  (3)  experiments  on  natural 
soil,  to  compare  yields  under  natural  conditions. 

From  observations  on  growth  and  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  prod- 
uct in  each  case,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn:  Sulphate  of 
iron  is  poisonous  either  in  itself  or  on  account  of  the  acid  which  it  sets 
free  in  passing  to  the  state  of  basic  ferric  sulphate.  It  is  used  to  ad- 
vantage, therefore,  only  for  producing  certain  secondary  reactions.    In 

•EspeciaUy  those  of  A.  B.  Grifflths,  Chem.  News,  1884-'86. 
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a  calcareoas  Boil  sulphate  of  iron  trausforms  rapidly,  giving  sulphate 
of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron.  Almost  any  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron 
may  be  applied  without  hindering  growth  to  any  considerable  extent^ 
provided  sufficient  lime  is  present  and  planting  is  not  done  until  sev- 
eral months  after  the  amendment  is  incorporated  in  the  soil.  Sulphate 
of  iron,  like  plaster,  acts  principally  in  promoting  the  difiPiision  of  pot- 
ash. In  soils  poor  in  assimilable  x)ota.sh  it  may  replace  plaster  for 
legumes  and  certain  other  plants  of  like  requirements,  such  as  potatoes, 
beets,  and  grapes.  Aside  from  these  special  cases,  however,  it  is  not 
believed  that  in  practice  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  adding  this  sub- 
stance to  formulas  for  manures. — vr.  h.  b. 

Analyses  of  fertilizing  materials,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Experi- 
mental Farms  Report  for  1891,  pp,  138-164). — Analyses  of  muck  (19 
samples);  lake,  river,  salt,  and  mussel  mud  (7  samples),  and  peat,  eel 
grass,  spent  tan  bark,  and  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  (each  1  sample), 
with  brief  discussions  of  their  value  and  use  as  manure. — ^w.  h.  b. 

Experiments  with  field  crops  at  Canadian  stations,  W.  Saun- 
ders and  T.  A.  Shabpe  (Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for  1891  y 
pp.  5^2  and  235-340). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  distribution  of  seeds 
of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  peas,  spring  rye,  potatoes^  and  com,  with 
rei)orts  on  the  results  obtained  in  various  localities.  Tabulated  and 
descriptive  notes  are  also  given  on  tests  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm  of  48  varieties  of  oats,  26  of  two-rowed  and  19  of  six-rowed  bar- 
ley, 38  of  spring  wheat,  10  of  peas,  15  of  mangel-wurzels,  10  of  sugar 
beets,  16  of  carrots,  and  111  of  potatoes.  There  are  also  similar  ac- 
counts of  tests  of  varieties  of  these  crops  at  the  other  experimental 
farms  in  the  Dominion.  The  yields  of  two-rowed  barley  in  Canada  and 
a  report  of  English  brewers  on  samples  sent  them  indicated  that  with 
care  in  the  selection  of  seed  and  thorough  cultivation  a  satisfactory 
trade  in  this  kind  of  barley  may  be  established.  The  results  of  exper- 
iments with  spring  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  favor  early  seeding.  Tests 
of  the  vitality  of  2,757  samples  of  seeds  of  cereals,  grasses,  and  vege- 
tables gave  an  average  percentage  of  85.9  of  good  seeds.  Among  seeds 
giving  relatively  low  percentages  were  those  of  grasses^  beets,  and 
onions.  Experiments  in  growing  and  storing  corn  for  silage  are  briefly 
described. — A.  o.  t. 

Experiments  in  horticnltore  at  Canadian  staMons,  J.  C&AIG  and 
T.  A.  Shabpe  {Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for  1891  j  pp*, 
116-148  and  269-340).^ln  the  rejwrt  of  the  horticulturist  of  the  Cen- 
tral Experimental  Farm  the  effects  of  the  cold  of  the  winter  of  1890-^1 
on  a  number  of  varieties  of  apples  are  described^  Brief  notes  are  given 
on  28  varieties  of  Russian  apples.  There  are  also  tabulated  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  51  varieties  of  black,  35  of  red,  and  32  of  white 
grapes,  and  accounts  of  tests  of  varieties  of  raspberries,  blackberrieft, 
currants,  gooseberries,  beets,  cauliflowers,  celery,  peas,  peppers,  and 
tomatoes.    Experiments  with  fungicides  for  apple  scab  and  grape  stnd  < 

gooseberry  mildew  are  reported.    Accounts  are  also  given  of  espef-  1 
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iments  with  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  experimental  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion, — A.  c.  T. 

Report  of  entomologist  and  botanist  of  Canadian  stations, 
J.  Fletcher  {Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for  1891  j  pp.  190- 
220^  figs,  15), — Notes  on  the  eye-spotted  bud  moth  (Tmetocera  ocellana\ 
cigar  case  bearer  of  the  apple  (Coleophora  n.  sp.),  pear  leaf  blister  mite 
{Phytoptus  pyri)j  clover  root  borer  {Uylesinus  trifolii),  oat  weevil  {Ma^- 
rops  p&rcellus)j  red  turnip  weevil  (Entomoscelis  adonidis)^  and  pea  weevil 
(Brtwhus  pisi).  Analyses  of  apples  sprayed  twice  during  June  with 
Paris  green  did  not  show  any  trace  of  the  arsenic  on  the  fruit.  The 
oat  weevil  is  reported  as  showing  a  decided  preference  for  the  wild 
grass  Panicum  crusgalli.  Experiments  in  the  germination  of  peas  in- 
fected with  weevils  agree  with  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the 
Kansas  Station  (E.  S.  B.,  vol.  iii,  p.  18)  in  showing  that  such  peas 
should  not  be  used  for  seed.  The  fallacy  of  the  opinion  that  peas 
infested  with  weevils  will  float  in  water  is  pointed  out.  Brief  accounts 
are  given  of  tests  of  a  number  of  species  of  grasses  and  descriptions  of 
several  common  weeds. — A.  c.  t. 

Fodders,  F.  T.  Shutt  (CanadaExperimental  Farms  Report  for  1891  y 
pp,  165-178). — Analyses  are  given  of  a  mimber  of  varieties  of  carrots, 
turnips,  sugar  beets,  and  mangel-wurzels;  determinations  of  the  dry 
matter  in  several  varieties  of  fodder  corn  at  different  stages  of  growth ; 
examinations  of  64  varieties  of  sugar  beets;  tests  of  sorghum;  remarks 
on  the  Babcock  milk  test;  and  analyses  of  several  brands  of  condensed 
milk.  It  is  recommended  to  harvest  corn  for  fodder  when  the  kernels 
begin  to  glaze.  "The  stalks  at  this  time  are  beginning  to  turn  yellow 
near  the  ground.  If  allowed  to  remain  standing  after  this  period  the 
digestibility  of  the  fodder  may  be  impaired.  If  intended  for  the  silo 
and  the  weather  permits,  it  should  be  left  to  wilt  for  two  or  three  days 
after  cutting.  Sweeter  silage  results,  as  a  rule,  by  this  method  than 
by  at  onc«  drawing  in  and  filling  the  silo." — ^E.  w.  A. 

Digestibility  of  food  under  varying  conditions,  H.  Weiske 
{Landw.  Jahrh.y  21^  pp.  790-807), — The  experiments  here  rex)orted  were 
made  with  a  \dew  to  determining  the  effect,  if  any,  which  the  practice 
of  adding  lime  to  feeding  stuff's,  as  silage  and  distillery  slop,  to  correct 
their  acidity,  has  upon  the  thoroughness  of  digestion — whether  the 
calcium  salts  of  organic  acid  thus  formed  and  the  excess  of  lime  added 
diminish  the  digestibility  of  the  food  by  partially  neutralizing  the  acids 
of  the  stomach. 

Two  separate  trials  were  made  with  rabbits,  four  animals  being  used 
in  each  case.  Eiich  animal  was  kept  by  itself  in  a  box  lined  with  tin, 
and  having  a  bottom  of  wire  gauze,  below  which  was  a  funnel  tor  col- 
lecting the  urine.  In  tlie  tirst  trial  the  rabbits  all  received  meadow  hay 
and  a  little  beet  diffusion  residue,  and  in  tiie  second  trial  dried  oats;  and 
in  each  trial  two  rabbits  received  in  addition  2.5  grams  of  chalk  each 
per  day.  Each  trial  lasted  twenty  days,  the  fe<jes  and  urine  being  col- 
lected the  last  ten  days.  In  the  feces  determinations  were  made  of 
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the  total  nitrogen,  and  that  soluble  in  warm  water  and  in  pepsin  sola. 
tion.  It  was  found  in  the  experiment  with  hay  that,  as  between  the 
lot  with  and  without  lime,  there  was  no  material  difference  between  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  material  dissolved  from  the  feces  by  warm  water, 
but  pepsin  solution  dissolved  more  by  6.57  and  8.72  percent,  respc^ctively, 
from  the  feces  of  the  lot  receiving  lime;  that  is,  the  indications  were 
that  the  continued  feeding  of  lime  with  a  hay  diet  resulted  in  the  pro- 
tein of  the  food  being  less  thoroughly  assimilated  by  animals,  since 
a  considerable  excess  of  pepsin-soluble  proteids  passed  on  into  the 
feces.  In  the  trial  with  oats,  however,  there  was  no  material  diJBference 
between  the  amounts  of  nitrogenous  material  dissolved  from  the  feces 
of  the  two  lots  by  either  warm  water  or  pepsin  solution,  which  could 
be  attributed  to  the  eflPect  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  The  percentages 
of  food  ingredients  digested  by  the  two  lots  averaged  as  follows: 

Digestibility  of  oais  by  rabbits  and  by  sheep. 


Dry  matter 

Organic  matter 

Grade  a»h 

Crnde  protein 

Crude  rat 

Crude  oelluloee 

Sfitrogen-free  extract . 


By  rabbits. 


With 

carbonate 

of  lime. 


Per  cent. 
68.24 
70.00 
53.27 
65.40 
94.04 
12.66 
76.96 


Without 

carbonate 

of  lime. 


Percent. 
63.33 
64.34 
29.20 
66.75 
93.59 
19.61 
67.85 


'.  By  Rheen, 

I     Wolff* 
Difference,   average.* 


Percent. 
+  4.91  - 
+  5.66 
+24-07  I 

-  1.35  1 
+  0. 45  I 

-  6. 95 
+  9.11  I 


Per  cenL 


<8 


77 

82 


73 


*  Landw.  Futterungslehre,  p.  239. 

According  to  the  above  averages,  the  lot  receiving  carbonate  of  lime 
digested  the  protein  and  cellulose  less  completely  and  the  other  ingre- 
dients more  completely  than  the  lot  receiving  no  carbonate,  although  the 
differences  in  some  cases  are  only  small. 

The  disagreement  between  the  apparent  effects  of  calcium  carbonate 
in  the  hay  and  in  the  oats  ration,  the  author  suggests,  may  be  due  to  the 
difference  in  character  of  these  feeding  stuffs.  While  hay  is  a  wholly 
normal  food  for  Herbivora  and  gives  an  alkaline  ash,  oats  are  not 
adapted  to  exclusive  feeding  of  rabbits,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
author  on  previous  occasions,*  and  gives  an  a«h  with  a  strongly  acid 
reaction  on  account  of  the  amount  of  acid  phosphates  it  contains.  •  He 
suggests  that  a  further  addition  of  bases  to  an  exclusive  hay  diet  might 
be  exjMicted  to  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  action  of  the  juices  of  the 
stomach  in  digesting  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food,  while  this 
would  not  be  expected  in  case  of  the  oat  diet.t  It  has  been  shown  that 
an  alkaline  reaction  is  favorable  to  the  digestion  of  starch,  and  since 
the  nitrogen-free  extract  of  oats  consists  largely  of  starch,  the  addition 
of  calcium  carbonate  might  be  expected  to  neutnilize  the  acid  ash 

*  Land.  Vers.  8tiit.,  39,  p.  241 ;  40,  p.  81. 

tTlie  favorable  effect  of  calcium  carbonate  fed  to  rabbits  ou  au  exclusive  oat  diet 
has  beeu  shown  by  the  author  in  previous  experiments. 
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Carbonate  of  lime 

No  carbonate  of  lime . 


ingredients  and  so  favor  thedigestibility  of  this  class  of  ingredients.  The 
figures  above  indicate  that  this  was  the  case,  for  the  percentages  of  the 
nitrogen-free  extract  digested  by  the  rabbits  with  and  without  calcium 
carbonate  were  70.00  and  67.85,  respectively.  The  digestibility  of  the 
crude  fiber,  i.  e,,  its  fermentation,  seems  to  have  suffered  from  the  addi- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate,  as  the  amounts  digested  by  the  rabbits  with 
and  without  calcium  carbonate  were  19.61  and  12.66  per  cent,  resj^ec- 
tively.  If  the  digestible  nitrogen  in  the  feces,  i.  e.,  that  soluble  in 
pepsin  solution,  be  deducted  from  the  tokil  nitrogen  of  the  feces,  the 
coefficients  of  digestibility  for  the  protein  (Nx  0.25)  will  be  as  follows: 

Por  cent. 

5  Rabbit  1 83.17 

)Kabbit2 85.60 

5  Rabbits 81.73 

^Rabbit4 84.97 

These  figures  are  about  18  per  cent  higher  than  those  given  in  the 
table  above,  where  no  account  was  taken  of  the  pepsin-soluble  nitro- 
gen. This  pepsin-soluble  product  is  not  regarded  as  all  metabolic 
nitrogen,  as  it  contained  digestible  albuminoids  besides.  Artificial 
digestion  of  the  same  oats  showed  88.43  per  cent  of  the  protein  to  be 
soluble  in  pepsin  solution  (Stutzer's  method).  The  author  doubts  the 
accuracy  of  these  coefficients  for  proteih.  While  the  amount  of  pro- 
teids  dissolved  from  the  feces  by  pepsin  falls  within  the  commonly 
accepted  limit  for  metabolic  nitrogen  (0.3  to  0.5  gram  of  nitrogen  per 
100  grams  of  digested  organic  matter),  it  is  not  all  regarded  as  meta- 
bolic nitrogen,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  pepsiU'Solublc  product  con- 
tained digestible  albuminoids,  as  was  the  case  with  that  from  the  hay- 
fed  rabbits.  Furthermore,  he  does  not  recognize  a  constant  relation 
between  digested  organic  matter  and  metabolic  nitrogen  for  all  kinds 
of  animals  and  all  feeding  stuffs  or  rations,  and  refers  to  recent  work 
by  E.  von  Wolff*  as  supporting  this  view. 

The  experiments  with  an  exclusive  oat  diet  were  extended  to  sheep, 
one  grown  sheep  which  had  previously  been  fed  on  hay  receiving  1,000 
grams  of  oats  per  day  from  February  20  to  March  2,  and  the  excreta 
being  collected  and  analyzed  the  last  four  days.  The  coefficients  of 
digestibility  found  in  this  trial,  and  for  comparison  those  found  in  the 
trials  with  rabbits  and  those  given  by  Wolff  for  sheep  and  horses,  are 
given  as  follows : 

Coefficient  of  digestibility  for  oats  found  under  different  conditions. 


Kind  of  ani- 
mal. 


Sheep... 
Rabbits. 
Tlornes.. 
Sbeep — 
Sliw^p... 
Slieep... 


Num- 
ber of 
experi- 
ments. 


Rations. 


Organic 
matter. 


I 


1  0at«  exclusively 

2    do 

8     Oata  and  coarne  Anlder 

Vi    do 

2  I  3U0  gramMoat44uiid9()0  j|rraiiiH  hay.. 
2     60U  grani8  uat^  and  000  graiiiH  hny. . 


Per  ct. 

71. 9:{ 

64.  'M 
67.97 
71.  2H 
79.40 

76. 4« 


Crude 

protein 


Peret. 
64.  rA) 
66. 75 

H5. «{ 
79. 92 
87.60 
85. 96 


Crude 
fat. 


Crude 
cellu- 
lose. 


Peret. 

5S.  o:t 

93.  .59 
71.  :{8 
82.  98 
8'J.  24 
83.2a 


Per  et. 
17. 22 
19.  61 
21.04 
29.88 

.5:;.  :w 

43. 89 


Nitro- 
«en. 
free  ex- 
tract. 


Per  ct. 
81.75 
67.85 
73. 5-* 
75.  9ft 
82.  10 
79.84 


*  Landw.  Jabrb.,  19,  p.  797. 
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After  calling  attention  te  tbe  points  of  difference  the  author  concludes 
that  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  solid  excreta  may  contain^ 
l)esides  nitrogenous  metabolic  products,  a  variable  quantity  of  undi- 
gested albuminoids  soluble  in  artificial-digestion  solutions,  the  amount 
of  these  latter  varying  with  the  manner  of  feeding,  kind  of  animals,  and 
even  with  the  individual.  Artificial  digestion  tests, he  says,  always  give 
the  maximum  percentage  of  digestibility  of  the  protein  and  have  there- 
fore only  a  limited  value.  They  can  be  expected  to  coincide  with  the 
results  obtained  on  animals  only  when  the  method  of  feeding  is  rational 
and  the  condition  of  the  animals  wholly  normal.  Where  these  condi- 
tions do  not  prevail  artificial  digestion  gives  too  high  results.  Wliile 
recognizing  the  value  of  artificial  digestion  trials  for  certain  purposes, 
he  believes  that  they  can  never  fully  replace  feeding  experiments  with 
animals. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Feeding  steers,  J.  W.  Bobertson  (Canada  Hxperimental  Farms 
Report  for  1891,  pp,  67-70). — Six  2-year-old  Shorthorn  steers,  averaging 
about  1,135  pounds  each  in  live  weight,  were  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  lots  and  fed  from  December  29  to  May  18,  to  compare  different 
coarse  fodders.  All  received  the  same  grain  ration,  but  lot  1  received 
hay  and  turnips  ad  lihitum.  The  hay  was  valued  at  $8,  the  turnips  at 
$4,  and  the  silage  at  $1.40. per  ton.  Lot  1  (hay  and  tui-nips)  gained 
367  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  19.23  cents  per  day  for  food;  lot  2  (silage) 
gained  433  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  11.9  cents  per  day;  and  lot  3  (hay,  tur- 
nips, and  silage)  gained  310  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  15,58  cents  i)er  day. 
The  results,  both  as  far  as  total  gain  and  cost  of  food  were  concerned, 
were  in  favor  of  the  silage.  One  steer  of  lot  3  did  not  thrive  a  part  of 
the  time;  the  other  steer  made  a  gain  about  equal  to  that  of  lot  1. 
"During  the  last  month  of  tlfo  testing  period  steers  Nos.  3  and  4,  on 
corn  silage  and  meal,  gained  in  weight  much  faster  than  the  others,  and 
w  hen  tlie  experiment  was  finished  they  were  in  more  attractive  condi- 
tion for  handling  and  selling." — e.  w.  a. 

Feeding  maugel-wurzels  vs.  sugar  beets  for  a  short  period,  J. 
W.  Robertson  (Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for  1891  j  pp.  79, 
80). — An  experiment  with  twenty-three  milch  cows,  lasting  about  three 
wrecks,  indicated  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  due 
to  the  substitution  of  sugar  beets  for  mangel-wurzels.  The  butter 
made  on  the  sugar  beet  ration  was  judged  to  be  of  firmer  body  and  finer 
flavor  than  that  made  on  the  mangel-wurzel  ration. — e.  w.  A. 

Feeding  milch  cows,  J.  W.  Robertson  (Canada  Experimental 
Farms  Report  for  1891,  pp.  72-79). — An  experiment  Wius  made  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  substituting  corn  silage  for  hay  and  roots,  and  vice 
versa.  Eighteen  cows  were  divided  into  six  lots  and  fed  for  three 
j>eriods  of  four  wtH»ks  ea(^h.  The  lots  all  received  the  same  grain  ration, 
but  tlie  coarse  food  was  cliang(Ml  in  the  different  periods  and  for  the 
several  lots  in  ac(?ordance  with  the  imri>ose  of  the  trial.  The  analyses 
of  th(»  milk  are  not  given,  so  the  conclusions  reached  apply  only  to  the 
yield  of  milk. 
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The  teaching  of  the  experiments  points  to  the  economy  of— 

(1)  Providing  for  milch  cows  a  ration  of  snccnlent  quality. 

(2)  Feoiling  as  large  a  quantity  of  the  feed  as  the  animals  will  eat  up  clean. 

(3)  Making  the  ration  of  such  a  gross  and  bulky  composition  that  not  more  than    , 
from  6  to  8  pounds  of  meal — ^the  concentrated  and  expensive  part  of  the  feed — will  he 
consumed  by  the  ordinary  cow  per  day. 

Corn  silage  of  such  a  quality  as  came  from  our  silos  was  not  in  itself  a  complete  or 
suitable  feed  for  milch  cows.  During  the  period  when  it  was  fed  alone  the  hair 
of  the  cows  seemed  dry,  there  was  an  absence  of  thrifty  appearance,  and  the  yield  of 
xuilk  fell  off  in  the  first  period  of  four  weeks  by  22.6  per  cent.  There  was  an  average 
gain  of  6.5  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  milk  during  the  first  period  of  four  weeks  from 
the  cows  in  each  of  the  other  five  lots.  E.  "W.  A. 

Experiments  in  fattening  pigs,  J.  W.  Eobertson  (Canada  Experi- 
mental Farms  Report  for  1891  j  pp,  83-87). 

Steamed  V8.  rate  food. — ^To  compare  the  gain  ia  weight  of  pigs  on 
Bteamed  food  fed  hot  and  the  same  food  unsteamed  fed  cold,  two  lots  of 
four  pigs  each  were  fed  from  December  9  to  May  1 8.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  trial  the  pigs  averaged  about  75  pounds  each  in  weight.  The  food 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  ground  peas,  barley,  and  rye,  and  the  pigs  all 
had  access  to  salt  and  ashes.  During  the  whole  trial  the  lot  fed  on 
steamed  food  gained  702.5  pounds  and  the  lot  on  raw  food  564  pounds;, 
but  the  first  lot  ate  the  most,  so  that  the  amount  of  food  consumed  per 
pound  of  gain  is  about  equal  in  the  two  cases — 4.16  pounds  and  4.25 
pounds,  respectively. 

Sngar  beets  and  pea  silage  for  pigs. — Two  lots  of  eight  pigs,  averag- 
ing about  60  pounds  in  weight,  received  a  mixture  of  ground  peas, 
bai'ley,  and  rye,  with  sugar  beets  and  pea  silage,  respectively,  from 
December  29  to  May  18.  To  half  of  each  lot  the  grain  was  fed  steamed 
and  to  the  other  half  raw.  The  pea  silage  was  made  from  peas  har- 
vested when  the  pods  were  full  but  the  peas  still  soft.  The  vines  were 
green  and  succulent.  The  silage  kept  well,  but  the  pigs  refused  to  eat 
much  of  it.  The  results  show  no  striking  differences  between  the  gains 
on  the  pea  silage  and  on  the  sugar  beet  rations,  or  between  the  amounts 
of  cooked  and  raw  food  consumed  per  pound  of  gain. 

"  On  the  average  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed  for  every  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight  of  swine  after  the 
second  month  of  their  feeding  period  and  after  the  average  live  weight 
exceeds  100  pounds.  It  is  economical  to  market  swine  for  slaughtering 
when  they  weigh  from  180  to  200  pounds  alive." — E.  w.  A. 

Report  of  poultry  manager,  A.  G.  Gilbert  (Canada  Experimental 
Farms  Report  for  1891, pp.  221-234:). — This  report  contains  an  account  of 
the  treatment  of  the  poultry  on  trial,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  dif- 
ferent breeds,  incubation  trial,  treatment  of  cliickens,  preservation  of 
eggs,  weight  of  eggs,  etc.  Feeding  trials  at  the  farm  have  l^d  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

(1)  No  hens  ahonld  he  kept  over  two  years,  hecause  after  that  age  they  molt  so 
late  that  the  pronpective  profit  is  eaten  np  before  they  begin  to  lay. 
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(2)  No  Hoft-»belle<l  eg^rt  wore  laid  by  tlio  jmllots,  Hhowing  tliat  they  arc  not  as 
likely  to  do  so  as  the  old  stock,  and  that  the  daily  mixing  of  coarse  sand,  fine  gravel, 
and  sifted  oyster  shells  in  small  <xuautities  has  a  preventive  tendency. 

(3)  No  epf^s  nor  fentliera  having  been  eaten  to  date  of  writing,  the  regular  supply 
of  gronnd  meat,  mixed  in  soft  feed,  is  to  be  recommended. 

(4)  A  small  quantity  of  salt  was  mixed  daily  in  the  hot  morning  ration,  but  as  it 
created  looseness  among  the  Brahmas,  Cochins,  and  several  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  its 
use  was  given  up. 

(5)  The  feeding  of  vegetables,  viz,  carrots,  mangel- wurzels,  turnips,  etc.,  in  gen- 
erous quantity,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  hens  in  excellent  condition,  and  is  neces- 
sary for  J;he  production  of  eggs. 

(6)  Scattering  the  grain  food  among  the  straw  and  chaff  always  on  the  floors  of 
pens  kept  the  fowls  (particularly  the  young  ones)  active.  This  grain  food  should 
not  be  fed  in  too  great  quantities.  E.  W.  A. 

Investigatioiui  on  the  variation  in  composition  of  milk  from 
fractional  milkings,  II.  Kaull  {Ber.  landw.  Inst,,  HalU,  Heft  8j  pp. 
1-20), — Although  it  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  the  milk  drawn  first 
in  milking  is  very  poor  in  fat  as  compared  with  that  drawn  last,  the 
author  claims  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  has 
ever  been  made.  Various  theories  have  been  suggested,  prominent 
among  which  are  those  of  Fleischmann,  Hofmann,  Schmidt-Miihlhcim, 
and  Mendes  de  Leon. 

Briefly  considered,  the  Fleischmann  theory  assumes  a  mechanical 
adhesion  of  the  larger  fat  globules  to  the  walls  of  the  milk  ducts,  which 
during  milking  are  washed  down  into  the  milk  cistern  by  the  newly 
secrete<l  milk.  This  the<ny  supposes  a  continual  secretion  of  new  milk 
during  milking,  which  Ilofhiann  and  Schmidt-Miihlheim  are  both  in- 
clined to  regard  with  doubt,  altlnrngh  they  both  agree  with  Fleisch- 
mann in  attributing  the  cause  of  the  increased  richness  of  the  last  milk 
to  some  i)eculiarity  in  the  behavior  of  the  fat  globules  rather  than  to  an 
increased  acjtivity  of  the  mammary  glands.  Schmidt-Miihlheim  sug- 
gests that  a  thorougli  washing  out  of  the  fat  globules  from  the  fine 
milk  ducts  is  impossible  during  milking,  but  after  milking  these  &tty 
residues  from  the  last  milking  swim  down  into  the  milk  cistern  with 
the  newly  secreted  milk,  there  to  undergo  a  sort  of  creaming  process, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  milk  first  drawn  out  is  very  i>oor  in  fat. 
The  theory  suggested  by  Mendes  de  Leon,  on  the  contrary,  assumes 
that  during  and  at  the  close  of  milking  the  secretion  of  fat  globnles 
is  relatively  more  extensive  than  at  first.  His  theory  rests  upon  the 
basis  that  the  milk  fat  instead  of  being  formed  in  the  mammary 
glands  by  fatty  degeneration,  is  largely  derived  from  the  fat  in 
the  food;  that  the  blood,  and  probably  the  white  corpuscles,  are  the 
medium  through  which  this  transmission  of  fat  takes  place;  and  that 
the  act  ot  milking  stimulates  the  veins  leading  to  the  glands  to  activ- 
ity, resulting  in  an  increased  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles  in  the 
glands  and  tlius  of  fat,  without  aftecting  the  composition  of  the  milk 
serum.    He  admits,  however,  that  a  mechanical  adhesion  of  the  fat  to 
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the  fine  niilk  ducts  may  be  an  additional  cause  tor  the  richness  of  the 
last  inilk. 

After  a  hasty  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  the  author 
reports  the  results  of  an  experiment  by  himself,  in  which  the  milk  of 
one  gland  of  a  Holland  cow  was  milked  in  three  fractions  at  each  milk- 
ing, the  first  fraction  consisting  of  the  first  100  to  150  c.  c.  drawn,  the 
third  of  an  equal  quantity  drawn  last,  and  the  second  or  middle  of  all 
the  remaining  milk.  The  cow  was  milked  at  5  a.m.,  audthen  through  the 
day  at  intervals  of  six,  four,  and  two  hours,  each  time  in  the  manner 
described  above.  Besides  these,  milk  was  drawn  at  short  intervals — 
fifty,  sixty- five,  and  thirty-five  minutes — ^to  ascertain  the  composition  of 
the  freshly  secreted  milk.  The  samples  were  analyzed  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 

Composition  of  milk  from  fractional  mil1cing$. 


Time  AiDce  lost  milking,  and  fractions. 


Twelve  hours : 

First  fraction  . 

Second  fraction 

Third  fraction. 

Fifty  minntes 

Sixty-five  minntes : 

First  fraction. 

Se<*ond  fraction. 

Third  fraction. 

Thirtv-five  minutes 

Two  hours : 

First  fra<'t Ion.. 

Second  fraction 

Third  fraction. 

Fifty  minutes 

Four  hours: 

First  fraction . . 

Second  fraction 

Third  iVaction. 
Six  hours: 

First  fraction... 

Sec^tnd  fraction. 

Third  fraction.. 


TotjU 
solids. 


Fat. 


Percent. 

9.78 
11.28 
17.15 
16.14 

11.03 
11.76 
13.56 
12.51 

11.21 
11.55 
13.61 
12.  50 

10.14 
12. 27 
14.29 

9.11 
10.99 
14.14 


Per  esnt. 

0.79 
2.68 
9.01 
7.91 

2.53 
3.08 
5.07 
4.23 

1.98 
2.52 
5.27 
4.04 

1.75 
3.57 
6.02 

0.55 
2.52 
5.13 


Total 
albumi- 
noids. 


Percent. 

3.11 
2.94 
2.75 
2.71 

3.21 
3.01 
2.94 
2.78 

.^19 
3.07 
2.74 
2.84 

2.77 
3.05*1 
2.78  I 

2.70 
2.74 
3.28' 


Sugar. 


Per  cent. 

5.15 
4.94 
4.72 
4.86 

5.U 
4.89 
4.83 
4.70 

5.26 
5. 19 

4.81 
4.92 

4.84 
4.89 
4.73 

5.09 
4.99 
4.95 


Ash. 


Percent. 

0.73 
0.72 
0.67 
0.67 

0.78 
0.78 
0.72 
0.74 

0.78 
0.77 
0.79 
0.79 

0.78 
0.76 
0.76 

0.77 
0.74 
0.78 


*  Regarded  as  doubtful. 

Prom  the  figures  in  the  above  table  a  calculation  was  made  of  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  several  milk  ingredients  in  100  grams  of  fat- 
free  milk.  The  indications  which  these  figures  furnished  were  that  the 
several  fractions  of  any  single  milking  had  all  been  secreted  under  like 
secretive  conditions,  and  fiirther  that  frequent  milking  had  caused  no 
change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  separate  milk  constituents; 
in  other  words,  the  fat  alone  had  been  aflTected.  These  results  were 
verified  in  a  second  experiment. 

Begarding  the  effect  of  the  aet  of  milking  in  exciting  the  glands  to 
secretion,  the  indications  from  the  first  experiment  were  that  within  cer- 
tain limits  (about  an  hour)  frequent  milking  favored  the  secretion,  as 
the  amount  of  milk  secreted  per  minute  was  5.29  grams  with  an  inter- 
val of  twelve  hours,  and  6.83  grains  with  an  interval  of  six  hours,  and 
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cojitiuiied  to  increase  until  it  reached  10.15  grams,  when  the  interval  was 
only  sixty-ftve  uiinutes.  But  a  more  potent  factor  than  time  is  believed 
to  be  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  udder,  for  this  last  seemed  to  regulate 
the  activity  of  tlie  glands;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  increased  yield 
by  frequent  milking  may  be  due  rather  to  the  relative  emptiness  or  full- 
ness of  the  udder  than  to  any  stimulating  effect  of  milking. 

Further  experiments  were  then  made  to  study  more  closely  the  effect 
which  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  udder  might  have  upon  the  activity 
of  the  mammary  glands.  A  Holland  cow  was  milked  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble after  a  night's  intermission  of  twelve  hours.  During  an  hour  and 
a  half  immediately  following  this  milking  the  left  gland  was  emptied 
four  times  at  intervals  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  minutes  between  mUk- 
ings,  while  the  right  gland  was  not  emi)tied  until  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  and  a  half.  The  total  milk  yield  of  the  left  gland  in  the  four  milk- 
ings  was  1.03  pounds,  and  of  the  right  gland  at  the  single  milking  1.83 
pounds.  Kepetitiou  gave  the  same  result.  Too  frequent  milking  was 
disadvantageous  to  the  milk  secretion.  The  amounts  of  milk  secreted 
by  the  two  glands,  when  both  were  milked  in  the  same  manner,  were 
found  to  be  practically  alike.  This  result,  i.  e.,  the  disadvantage  of  too 
frequent  emptying  of  the  glands,  is  contrary  to' the  theory  that  the  for- 
mation of  milk  takes  place  under  the  stimulus  of  the  act  of  milking. 

Just  how  the  relative  amount  of  milk  in  the  udder  affects  the  process 
of  milk  secretion  the  author  admits  that  his  experiments  do  not  make 
clear.  The  principal  results  of  his  experiments  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

(1 )  The  secretion  of  any  single  ingredient,  as  fat,  is  not  affected  by 
the  act  of  milking,  and  a  '*  milking  stimulus,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mendes  de  Leon  uses  the  term,  does  not  exist. 

(2)  No  considerable  formation  of  milk  takes  place  during  milking. 

(3)  Too  frequent  milking  and  allowing  the  milk  to  remain  in  the 
glands  too  long  both  t«nd  to  diminish  the  secretive  activity  of  the 
glands. 

(4)  Frequent  milking,  within  certain  limits,  may  result  In  an  in- 
creased production  of  milk,  not  through  the  act  of  milking  itself,  but 
through  the  emptying  of  the  glands. 

The  process  of  milking  in  itself  is  without  effect  on  milk  production, 
but  within  certain  limits  frequent  emptying  of  the  glands  favors  in- 
creased milk  production. — E.  w.  A. 

Experimental  dairy  work,  J.W.  Robertson  {Canada  Experimental 
Farms  Beportfor  ISOl^pp,  88-104). — Deep  setting  of  milk  at  different  tem- 
peratures (p.  89). — During  six  days  mixed  herd  milk  was  set  at  78o,88o, 
and  980  F.,  in  deep  cans  submerged  in  ice  water  at  49°  in  each  case,  and 
skimmed  after  twelve  hours.  The  average  percentage  of  the  fat  in  the 
skim  milk  was  0.71  when  set  at  78°,  0.64  at  88°,  and  0.62  at  98o.  The 
percentages  of  the  total  fat  in  the  milk  lost  in  the  skim  milk  were  17.6, 
15.63,  and  15,4,  resi)ectively. 
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Immediate  va.  delayed  setting  of  milk  (pp.  89,  90). — From  July  27  to 
August  2  mixed  herd  milk  from  each  milking  was  divided  into  two 
X>art8,  oue  part  being  set  at  once  and  the  other  left  in  the  pail  in  the 
dairy  room  for  an  hour  before  setting.  All  the  settings  were  in  deep 
cans  submerged  in  ice  water  and  the  skimming  was  done  after  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  hours.  The  total  loss  of  fat  was  11.48  per  cent 
greater  with  delayed  setting  than  with  immediate  setting. 

Duration  of  setti)ig  (pp.  90,  91). — From  August  12  to  18  comparative 
trials  were  made  of  setting  mixed  herd  milk  in  deep  cans  in  ice  water 
for  eleven  and  for  twenty-two  hours.  The  average  percentages  of  fat  in 
the  skim  milk  for  the  mornings'  and  evenings'  milk  were  as  follows :  Set- 
ting eleven  hours  0.98  and  0.97,  setting  twenty-two  hours  0.55  and  0.65, 
respectively.  The  total  loss  of  fat  with  the  skim  milk  by  setting  eleven 
hours  was  9.9  per  cent  greater  from  the  mornings'  milk  and  6.22  per  cent 
from  the  evenings'  milk  than  by  setting  for  twenty-two  hours. 

Effect  of  adding  ivater  to  milk  in  deep  setting  (p.  91). — For  six  days, 
September  24  to  October  1,  the  mixed  herd  jnilk  from  each  milking  was 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  part  diluted  one  fourth  with  water  at 
160O  F.,  another  part  diluted  one  fourth  with  water  at  60^,  and  the  third 
part  set  without  dilution.  The  samples  were  all  set  in  cans  submerged 
in  ice  water.  The  average  results  showed  practically  no  difference  in 
the  loss  of  butter  fat  by  the  three  methods  of  treatment. 

Creaming  milk  from  cows  in  different  stages  of  lactation  by  deep  setting 
(pp.  91-94). — Four  experiments  were  made  in  November  in  creaming 
the  milk  of  cows  which  had  been  giving  milk  eight  to  eleven  months, 
five  to  seven  months,  and  one  to  three  months.  The  groups  of  cows  in 
ditterent  stages  of  lactation  included  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holsteins, 
Devons,  Ayrshires,  and  a  Polled  Angus,  and  the  number  of  cows  of 
each  breed  was  not  the  same  for  all  the  groups.  The  milk  was  set  for 
twenty-two  hours  in  deep  cans,  in  water  ranging  in  temperature  from 
380  to  470  F.  In  one  experiment  the  milk  was  heated  to  98^  F.  before 
setting  and  in  another  the  setting  was  delayed  for  half  an  hour.  Tiie 
average  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  was  as  follows: 


Losses  of  fat  in  creaming  milk. 


No.  of 
experi' 
TOent 

Troatmeiitofmilk. 

Group  I, 
cows  8  to 
11  months 
in  milk. 

Group  II, 
cows  5  to 
7  months 
in  milk. 

Group  III, 
COWH  1  to 
3  moutlis 
in  milk. 

1 

Milk  set  in  wattr  at  470  F 

Per  cent. 
27.34 
28. 58 
34.29 

34.25 

Per  cent. 
iK.OO 
21.01 
24.40 

28.38 

Per  cent. 
22  42 

2 

Milk  set  in  ice  wator ..  . 

13  87 

3 

Milk  reheated  io  ft8°  ami  Bet  in  ice  water 

12  04 

4 

Milk  of  groups  I  and  II  diliittMl  10  per  centwitli  water, 
and  of  jgroup  III  delayed  half  an  nour,  then  rt^iieated 
to98o:F 

15  41 

Average  of  four  experiments 

31.11 

27.85 

15.93 

The  average  results  of  these  four  experiments  show  that  the  total 
loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  amounted  to  31.11  per  cent  with  cows  from 
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eight  to  eleven  nioiitlis  in  milk,  27.35  per  cent  with  cows  five  to  seven 
months  in  milk,  and  15.93  i)er  cent  with  cows  from  one  to  three  months 
in  milk. 

Beep  setting  vs,  shallow  pa7i  setting  (pp.  94-96). — ^Dnring  the  month  of 
December  a  nnmber  of  trials  were  made  in  which  the  milk  of  cows 
which  had  been  giving  milk  from  five  to  twelve  months  was  set  in  deep 
cans  in  water  at  45°,  and  in  shallow  pans  to  a  depth  of  2J  inches.  In 
these  trials  the  loss  of  fat  was  40.27  per  cent  greater  with  deep  setting  at 
450  than  with  setting  in  shallow  pans.  The  use  of  ice  in  deep  setting 
is  believed  to  be  necessary  to  obtain  efficient  creaming. 

Setting  in  different  sized  cans  (p.  96). — ^This  is  a  comparison  between 
setting  milk  in  a  milk  can  15  inches  in  diameter  and  in  the  ordinary 
shotgun  can  8J  inches  in  diameter.  In  each  case  the  milk  stood  about 
19  inches  deep  in  the  cans  and  was  set  in  ice  water  for  twenty-two 
hours.  The  percentages  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  were  0.71  and  0.73  re- 
spectively (morning  and  evening)  with  the  large  can,  and  0.45  and  0.47 
respectively  with  the  shotgun  can,  making  the  total  loss  of  fat  smaller 
with  the  shotgun  can. 

Churning  cream  from  cows  in  different  stages  of  lactation  (pp.  96-100). — 
Three  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  compare  the  results  of  churn- 
ing cream  raised  by  deep  setting,  from  the  milk  of  cows  in  different 
stages  of  lactation.  In  all  cases  the  cream  was  raised  in  deep  cans  set  in 
ice  water  for  twenty-two  hours.  The  cream  was  soured  with  a  fermen- 
tation starter  and  ripened  to  as  nearly  the  same  degree  of  atjidity  as 
possible.    The  details  of  the  trials  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Results  of  churning  cream  front  cows  in  different  stages  of  lactation. 


Group  I,  COW8  8  to  11 
months  in  milk. 

Group  II,  cows  5  to  7 
months  in  milk. 

Group  HT,  cows  1  to  3 
mouths  iu  milk. 

Firet 
trial. 

Second 
trial. 

Third 
trial. 

First 
trial. 

Second 
trial. 

Third 
trial. 

First 
trial. 

Second 
trial. 

Third 
trial. 

Clmrniiig  temperature  {de- 
crees F.) '. 

64 

150 

65 

0.20 

64 

00 
0.45 

70 
40 

65 

0.35 

64 

100 

65 
6.30 

64 

100 

65 
0.35 

64 

85 

65 
0.15 

62 
40 

66 

0.20 

C2 
50 

66 

0.30 

62 

MiniiieA  churned 1 .  ^ . . 

49 

Revolutions  of  chum  per 
minute 

66 

Peroentatre  of  fat  left  in 
buttermilk 

0.20 

The  author  concludes  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  butter  with  from 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour's  churning,  the  cream  from  cows 
five  to  seven  months  in  milk  should  be  churned  at  a  temperature  be- 
tween 66°  and  70^  F. ;  that  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  was  practi- 
cally the  same  for  the  three  groups;  and  that  the  butter  from  cows 
more  than  five  months  advanced  in  milk  "  showed  a  decided  absence  of 
rosy  and  delicate  flavor." 

Churning  sweet  vs,  sour  cream  (pp.  100,  101). — Two  separate  trials 
were  made,  one  August  29  and  the  other  September  10,  in  each  of 
which  120  pounds  of  cream  was  tboroughly  mixed  and  divided  into 
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two  equal  i>art8,one  part  being  ripened  by  the  suldition  of  a  fermenation 
starter  and  the  other  kept  sweet  by  keeping  at  4(P  F.  PortiouH  of  the 
sweet  and  sour  cream  and  equal  mixtures  of  the  two  were  churned 
separately  at  a  temperature  between  69^  and  62o.  The  sweet  cream 
required  to  be  churned  longer  and  gave  a  smaller  yield  of  butter  than 
the  sour  cream.  The  fat  left  in  the  buttermilk  was  smallest  with  the 
sour  cream  and  largest  with  the  sweet  cream.  With  the  mixed  cream 
the  amount  was  about  half  way  between. 

Heating  milk  to  150^  F.  (pp.  101, 102).— To  observe  the  effect  of  scald- 
ing milk  upon  the  quantity,  odor,  and  flavor  of  butter,  two  trials  were 
made,  in  each  of  which  about  360  pounds  of  mixed  milk  was  divided 
into  two  lots,  one  being  heated  to  150^  P.  and  the  other  set  at  once 
without  heating.  Both  lot«  were  set  in  each  case  in  deep  cans  in  ice 
wat^r  for  twenty-two  hours.  The  cream  from  each  was  ripened  and 
churned  in  similar  manner.  About  4J  pounds  more  of  the  scalded 
milk  was  required  to  make  1  i)onnd  of  butter,  and  the  loss  of  fat  in  the 
skim  milk  and  the  buttermilk  was  14.4  more  than  in  the  case  of  milk 
set  at  96°  P.  ^*  In  both  trials  the  butter  from  the  milk  which  was  not 
heated  to  150°  was  decidedly  better  in  flavor  and  odor  than  that  from 
the  other  lots." 

Heating  cream  to  150^  F.  (pp.  102-104). — In  two  trials  made  in  heat- 
ing  cream  to  150^  F.  before  ripening,  to  observe  the  effect  upon  the 
odor  and  flavor  of  butter  from  cows  fed  on  turnips,  the  results  were 
favorable  to  the  heating  of  the  creiim.  When  the  cream  was  not 
heated  the  butter  had  a  "  distinct  odor  and  flavor  of  turnips,''  but 
when  the  cream  was  heat-ed  to  150o  the  butter  "had  no  flavor  or  odor 
of  turnips  and  was  decidedly  better  in  every  respect."  Samples  of  the 
butter  were  kept  in  glass  jars  for  tour  and  one  half  months  and 
reexamined  with  the  same  result.  ITearly  1  i>ound  more  of  milk  was 
required  per  pound  of  butter  when  the  cream  was  not  heated  than 
when  it  was  heated  to  150°.  The  percentage  of  fat  lost  in  the  butter- 
milk was  practically  the  same  by  both  methods  of  treatment. — E.  w.  A. 
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The  volumetric  determination  of  alkaloids,  A.  H.  Allex. — Chem,  News,  66  {lS92)f 
p.  IS69. 

Determination  of  glucose  in  leather  (^esiimmuni/  des  Trauhenzuekers  in  Leder),  F. 
SiMA.yD.—Zeitsch.  angetv.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  22,  pp.  683-689. 

Note  on  the  estimation  of  olein,  L.  de  Ko^unGU.—Chem.  News,  66  (1892),  pp. 
259,260. 

Through  what  organs  do  leguminous  plants  absorb  free  nitrogen  {purck 
toelohe  Organe  nehmen  die  Leguminosen  denfreien  Stickstoff  auf)t  P.  Kossowitbch.— 
Bot.  Ztg.,  50,  No.  43,  pp.  698-702;  No.  44,  pp.  714-723;  No.  45,  pp.  730-738;  No.  46,  pp. 
746-755;  No.  47,  pp.  771-774. 

On  the  exchanges  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  between  plants  and  the  at- 
mosphere {Sur  les  ^changes  d^acide  carhonique  ei  ^oocyghie  entre  les  plantes  et  Vai- 
mosph^e),  T.  SchlOsino,  Jn.—Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  21,  pp.  881-883. 

Artificial  hybridization  {Hybridation  artificielU),  dk  CASTiUAyy.—Rev.  Hart.,  64, 
No.23,  pp.541,  542. 

The  coloring  matter  of  poUen  (Sur  la  mati^e  colorante  du  pollen),  G.  Bertrano 
and  G.  Poirault.— Cowp«.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  20,  pp.  828-830. 

Investigations  on  the  production  of  perfume  in  flowers  (Recherches  sur  le  mode 
de  production  du  parfum  dans  les  flettrs),  £.  Mesnard. — Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No. 
81,  pp.  892^95. 

On  a  new  species  of  bacteria  in  the  soil,  Spirillum  luteum  (Sur  une  esp^  nou- 
velle  de  Bactirie  chromogine  le  Spirillum  luteum),  H.  Jumellr. — Compt.  rend.,  115 
(1892),  No.  20,  pp.  843-846. 

Vital  and  chemical  fermentations  (Fermeni4itions  vitales  et  fermentations  ckimi- 
ques)y  M.  Arthus  and  A.  Huber.— Cowipf.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  20,  pp.  839-841. 

Influence  of  hmnidity  on  the  growth  of  plants  (Influence  de  VhumidiU  sur  la 
vegetation),  E.  Gain.— Cowp*.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  21,  pp.  890-892. 

Meteorological  observations  at  Riga  and  Dunamunde  in  1891  (Meteorologisehe 
Beohachiungen  in  Riga  und  Dunamiinde  fUr  1891),  A.  Werner. — Korrespondenzhl.  Na- 
turforsch.  Ver.  Riga,  35  (1892). 

Soil  temperatures  at  Friedrichshof  near  Riga  (Erdtemperaturen  in  Friedrichskof 
hei  Riga),  F.  BuHSVi.—Korrespondenzhl.  Naturforsch.  Ver.  Riga,  35  (1892). 

Penetration  of  the  frost  in  differently  treated  soils  in  1891-92  (Das  Eindring- 
en  des  Frostes  in  der  Erdhoden  und  die  Dicke  des  Eises  auf  der  Duna  im  Winter  1891-92), 
R.  BKKSKARDT.—Korrespondenzbl.  Naturforsch.  Ver.  Riga,  35  (1892),  p.  28. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  soils  and  its  interpretation  (Uanalgse  chimique  dm  sol 
et  son  interpretation),  L.  HoTqvis.— Bui.  Min.  Agric.  Belgique,  8,  No.  5,  pp.  188-199, 
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The  composition  of  the  soils  of  Crau  and  of  the  ^vaters  and  soils  of  Durance 
{Recherchen  sw  la  compoaition  des  terres  de  la  Crau  ei  des  eaux  ct  limoH9  de  la  Durance)^ 
G.  Gastine.— /^mL  Attn.  Agric,  Francey  11,  No.  5,pp,  S89-41S.  • 

Influence  of  the  diffusion  of  fertilizers  in  the  soil  on  their  utilization  (Influ- 
ence de  la  repartition  des  engrais  dana  le  sol  sur  leur  utilisation),  T.  SciiLiismG.—Compt, 
rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  20,  pp.  768-771. 

Analysis  of  flsh  Cfuano,  poudrette,  bone  meal,  etc.  (Zur  Analyse  von  Fischguano, 
poudrette,  Knochenmehl  und  dergleichen  Subsianzen),  M.  Wkibull. — Chem,  Ztg.,  189S, 
No.  90,  pp.  1689,  1690. 

Results  of  recent  experiments  on  the  manuring  of  plants  with  nitrogen  {Er- 
gehnisse  der  neusten  Untersuckungen  Uber  die  Krndhrung  der  Pflanze  mii  Stickstojf),  R. 
OTTOr—Deut.  landw.  Presse,  1892,  No.  91,  pp.  9S2,  9,33;  No.  92,  pp.  942,  943, 

Field  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  crops  in  Campine,  1890-'91  (Experi- 
ences culturales  entreprises  dans  la  region  de  la  Camjnne  pendant  Vannie  1890-^91),  C. 
8CIIKE1BER. — Bui.  Mx't.  Agric.  Belgique,  8y  No.  5,  pp.  117-144. 

Field  experiments  on  the  value  of  American  red  clover  (A'tn  Anhauversnckt 
den  Knlturwert  des  amerikanischen  Botklee  hetreffend),  F.  Nobbb. — SdcKs,  landw. 
Zeifsch.,  1892,  pp.  457-459. 

Inquiry  regarding  the  starch  content  of  different  varieties  of  potatoes  (En- 
qnete  sur  la  richesse  enf4cule  des  diverses  varietes  de  pommes  de  ten's),  A.  Petermann. — 
Bui.  Min.  Agric.  Belgique,  8,  No.  5,  pp.  145-176. 

Further  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tobacco  plant  ( Weitere  Bei- 
irdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Tabakpflanze),  J.  BEHRENS.—Xandio.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  HeftS,  pp. 
191-206. 

The  pathogenic  influence  of  ensiled  beet  pulp  (f^tude  sur  le  pouvoir  pathogme 
des  pulpes  ensilees  de  betteraves),  Arloing. — Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  20,  pp, 
77&-780. 

The  chemistry  of  the  development  of  the  fruit  of  Pyrus  salicifolia  (Zur  chem- 
ibchen  Kenntniss  der  Fruchtcntwickelungvon  Pyrus  salicifolia),  M.  E.  Johanson.— JfiTor- 
respondenzbl.  Naturforsch.  Ver.  Riga,  55  (1892),  pp.  1-8. 

The  manuring  of  grapevines  (DUngung  des  Weinstocks),  C.  IjIKHKe.— Sachs, 
landw.  Zeitsch.,  1892,  pp.  513-518. 

On  the  carbohydrates  of  leguminous  seeds  (Zur  Kenntniss  der  in  den  Legnmi- 
nosvn-samen  enthaltenes  Kohlenhydrate),  E.  ^chvlzk,— Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  3, 
pp.  J(/7-229. 

The  insects  injurious  to  apples  (Les  insectes  nuisibles  aux  pommiers),  Brocciii. — 
Bui.  Min.  Agric.  France,  11,  No.  5,  pp.  377-389,  plate  1. 

Nutritive  value  of  press  cake  from  hops  (Le  marcdehoublon),  G.  de  Marnefpe.— 
Bui.  Min.  Agric.  Belgique,  Sj  No.  5,  pp.  177-179. 

Determination  of  the  value  of  rape  cake  according  to  its  mustard  oil  content 
(Ein  Beitrag  zur  Beurteilung  der  liapskuchen  nach  ihrem  Senfolgehalt),  A.  SciiucHT. — 
Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  3,  pp.  175-190. 

A  food  preparation  from  peanuts  (Ueber  Erdnussgruize,  ein  neuesfett-  und  stick- 
stoffreiches  Nahrmittel),  H.  Noerdlinger. — Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  22,  pp. 
689,  690. 

On  dried  distillery  refuse  ( Vcber  getrocknete  Schlempe),  G.  Uhutzsch. — Sachs, 
landw.  Zeitsch.,  1892,  pp.  435,  436. 

Effect  of  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  food  consumed  and  of  the 
calcium  phosphate,  sodium  phosphate,  or  sodium  citrate  added  to  the  food,  on 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  food  ingredients  ( Ueber  den  Einflnss  des 
vermehrten  oder  rerminderten  FtilterkonsHmSf  sowie  der  dem  Fuller  beigegebenen  Salze  auf 
die  Verdauung  und  KeHorption  der  NahrnnyHHUtffe).  \\.  Weiske.— Aflwrfir.  Vers.  Stat., 
41,  Heft  3,  pp.  145-164. 

Investigation  on  the  method  of  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  from  animals 
(RechervheH  sur  le  mode  dU'Umination  de  Voxyde  de  varbone),  L.  de  Saint-Martin. — 
Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  20.  pp.  835-839. 
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Influence  o»  tnberculous  infection  of  the  transfdsion  of  the  blood  of  dogs 
inoculated  to  prevent  tnkMiculosiB  (Influence  8ur  Vinfcciion  tttberculeuae  de  la  trant- 
fusion  du  sang  d^  chiens  vaccinas mmtra  la  tuherculose),  J  H^ricoukt  and  C.  Bichet.^ 
Compt,  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  20,  pp.  84S,  843. 

The  estimation  of  total  solids  in  milk,  H.  D.  Richmond.— -Jna^jr*^;  Dec.,  18t^, 
pp.  225-2^. 

On  the  Babcock  method  of  milk  analysis,  F.  T.  ^nvTt.-^Analyst,  Dec,  189S, 
pp.  S27-fS29. 

The  action  of  some  enzymes  on  milk  sugar,  H.  D.  Richmond. — AnalyBt,  Dee., 
1892,  pp.  222-226. 

Effect  of  oil  cakes  on  the  quality  of  butter  ( TJeher  die  Einwirkung  der  Oelkutiteii 
auf  die  Qualitdt  der  Butter).— Nor dische  Meierei  Zig.;  aba.  in  Bait.  Wochenach.  Landw., 
1892,  No.  45,  pp.  637,  638. 
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Colorado  College. — The  college  has  snstained  aserioas  loss  in  the  death  of  C.  M. 
Brose,  yfho  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  connected  with  the  botanical  and  horti- 
cnltnral  department. 

Illinois  College. — A  special  course  in  agriculture  will  be  given  for  the  term  be- 
ginning January  2  and  ending  March  22,  1893,  to  which  students  will  be  admitted 
without  entrance  examination  or  payment  of  fees.  Courses  of  lectures  will  be  given 
as  follows:  (1)  Farm  management ;  soils;  crops,  by  Prof.  Morrow  and  F.  D.  Gardner. 
(2)  Stock-breeding,  feeding,  and  management ;  dairy  husbandry,  by  Prof.  Morrow  and 
F.  D.  Gardner.  (3)  Diseases  of  animals — causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  by  Prof. 
Mcintosh.  (4)  Vegetable  physiology— life,  nutrition,  growth,  and  products  of  plants^ 
by  Prof.  Burrill.  (5)  Elementary  ohemistr}',  by  Prof.  Palmer.  (6)  Chemistry  of  soils 
and  plants  by  Prof.  Parr.  (7)  Geology  of  soils,  their  origin  and  distribution,  by  Prof. 
Rolfe.  (8)  Insects  injuriou9  to  crops,  by  Profs.  Forbes  and  Sominers.  (9)  Diseases 
of  crops— rusts,  smuts,  mildews,  and  blights,  by  G.  P.  Clinton.  (10)  Crop  improve- 
ments— crossing,  selecting,  breeding  varieties,  by  G.  W.  McCluer.  (11)  Milk— compo- 
sition, testing;  creamery  and  dairy  experiments,  by  E.  H.  Farrington.  (12)  Special 
lecturi«8  on  agricultural  books  and  papers,  agricultural  organizations,  and  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  • 

Many  of  the  lectures  will  be  illustrated  with  experiments  or  with  stereopticon  pic- 
tures. The  experiments  in  feeding  and  dairying  in  progress  at  the  station  will  illus- 
trate some  of  the  courses,  and  the  work  of  the  station  m  other  lines  will  be  explained. 
A  weekly  clinic  for  treatment  of  diseased  animals  will  be  held. 

Maryland  Station. — The  position  of  machinist  has  been  abolished  and  E.  H. 
Brinkley,  who  held  that  position,  has  been  appointed  assistant  agriculturist. 

Nebraska  University. — A  course  of  forty  six  lectures  for  farmers  will  be  given  at 
the  university  during  eleven  days,  beginning  February  20,  1893.  The  lectures  will 
set  forth  in  a  condensed  and  popular  form  the  latest  results  of  investigations  and 
experiments  in  the  lines  of  which  they  treat. 

Wyoming  Station. — A.  Nelson  haa  returned  to  the  station  after  a  year's  absence 
and  resumed  his  work  as  botanist.  During  the  summer  the  acting  botanist,  B.  C. 
Buffum,  made  a'colloction  of  grasses  in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  station 
herbarium  and  for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

MOCKERN  Station.— Dr.  O.  Kelluer,  of  Japan,  has  been  called  to  succeed  Prof. 
Gustav  Kfilin,  deceased,  as  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  M5ckern,  Germany. 

The  Experiment  Stations  of  the  World.— In  a  recent  issue  of  Die  landwirt- 
9chaft1ichen  Versachs-Stationen,  Dr.  Nobbe  enumerates  317  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  distributed  as  follows : 

German  Empire  67  (Prussia  35,  Bavaria  10,  Saxony  6,  Wurtemberg  2,  Baden 
2,  Anhalt  2,  Hamburg  2,  and  Brunswick,  Hess,  Mecklenburg,  Weimar,  Meiningen, 
Oldenburg,  Bremen,  and  Alsace  1  each).  United  States  of  America  54,  France  53, 
Austria-Hungary  35,  Sweden  24,  Italy  17,  Russia  14,  Belgium  9,  Switzerland 
9,  Denmark  8,  Great  Britain  8,  Norway  4,  Holland  4,  Java  (Dutch)  3,  Portu- 
gal 3,  Ronmauia  2,  Sjmin  1,  Brazil  1,  Japan  1. 

Soil  evaporation. — The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  expcrinicuts  relative  to 
the  rate  of  evaporation  of  moisture  from  soil  under  diftereut  conditions,  conductod 
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at  tlio  IT.  S.  Exporiiiieiital  Grass  and  Forajje  Station  at  Garden  City,  Kansas,  by  J.  A. 
84'wall;  **  I  had  the  tinniT  make  hix  stout  galvanized  iron  box«H,  ea<?h  1  foot  sqnare 
and  1  foot  deep,  capacity  1  cnbic  foot.  I  filled  each  of  these  June  7,  1892,  with 
dirt  taken  from  a  trench  1  foot  wide,  1  foot  deep,  and  6  feet  lon^.  To  make  tho 
quantity  of  dirt  exactly  equal  I  brought  each  box  to  the  same  -weight,  100  ponnds, 
BO  I  had  approximately  1  cubic  foot  of  earth  and  exactly  100  i)0und8.  I  then  set  tho 
boxes  back  into  the  trench,  bringing  the  surface  of  each  box  level  with  tho  level  of 
the  ground.  I  took  them  out  on  August  1  and  weighed  each  again,  lu  the  nieau 
time  we  had  bad  5.9  inches  of  rain.  The  boxes  with  their  contents  now  weighed  (the 
average)  107  pounds.  The  variation  did  not  exceed  ^  of  a  pound.  I  did  this 
to  obtain  a  constant  or  to  see  if  there  would  be  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration under  similar  or  constant  conditions.  I  then  returned  the  boxes  to  the 
trench  as  before,  and  covered  three  of  them  with  1  pound  of  oat  straw  (^  of  a  pound 
to  each  square  foot),  tlie  other  three  being  without  covering.  September  15,  1892,  I 
took  them  ont  and  weighed  them.  The  weights  of  each  group  of  three  varied  a 
little,  but  the  average  of  the  covered  boxes  was  9  pounds  greater  than  the  average 
of  the  naked  or  exposed  boxes.  This  is  equal  to  a  rainfall  of  If  inches,  or  189  Um9ol 
water  to  the  acre. 

^'My  next  experiment  will  be  to  cover  the  surface  (about  an  inch)  with  fine  dirt 
{dust).*' 

Experiments  on  the  conservation  of  farm  manures. — The  German  Agri- 
cultural Society  has  appropriated  $10,000  for  practical  experiments  on  the  treat- 
ment of  barnyard  manure.  These  experiments  are  to  extend  over  several  years,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  settle  the  question  of  tho  best  means  of  preserving  barn- 
yard manure.  The  following  questions  are  to  be  especially  considered:  (1)  What 
chemical  means  are  best  fitted  for  preventing  loss  of  valuable  qualities,  and  (2)  what 
is  the  natgro  and  extent  of  the  losses  which  barnyard  manure  may  suffer  by  lying 
in  the  field  without  proper  treatment  and  how  are  these  losses  best  prevented? 
Four  years  is  allowed  for  completing  the  experiments.  According  to  the  plan  pre. 
scribed,  separate  portions  of  the  manure  taken  from  the  stables  each  day  are  te  be 
treated  with  kainit,  superphosphate-gypsum,  precipitated  phosphate-gypsum,  and 
potash  with  phosphate-gypsum,  respectively,  and  other  portions  to  receive  uo 
admixture.  Field  experiments  are  to  be  made  on  different  kinds  of  soil  with  the  dif- 
ferently treated  manures  to  study  their  immediate  and  al^er  effects  upon  crops.  The 
phosphate  pre]>araticms  will  be  especially  manufactured  for  these  experiments  so  as 
to  secure  uniformity  in  composition,  and  they,  together  with  the  other  agricultunU 
chemicals,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Society  free  of  eost.  Other  experiments  are  to 
be  made  on  the  preservation  of  liquid  manure  according  to  the  method  proposed  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Vogel  {Mitt.  deut.  landw.  Ges.y  1892,  pp.  96,  97).  The  number  of  cooper- 
ators  is  limited  to  sixteen,  and  the  Society  reserves  the  right  of  making  the  selection 
of  these.  At  the  close  of  the  experiments  the  cooperators  will  be  paid  $375,  $300,  or 
$225,  according  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  exiM'riments. 

Molasses  as  food  for  animals. — Prof.  Maercker  in  a  recent  lecture  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  feeding  of  molasses  mixed  with  sugar  beet  diffusion  residue.  The 
molasses  resulting  from  beet  sufrar  manufacture  at  present  commands  a  very  low 
price.  It  is  sold  largely  to  establishments  which  work  it  over  for  its  sugar,  potash, 
etc.  Prof.  Maercker  has  tested  its  value  as  a  food  for  animals  when  mixed  with 
sugar  beet  residue  with  very  favorable  results.  It  had  no  ill  effect  on  the  animals 
and  the  easily  digestible  carbohydrates  it  contiiins  proved  of  value.  He  states  that 
fattening  sheej)  may  be  given  8  ]>ouiids  of  molasses  jicr  1,000  pounds  of  live  w^eight, 
oxen  from  3  to  4  pounds,  and  milch  cows  about  2^  ]»ound8  without  the  slightest 
danger,  but  tluit  care  should  bo  exercised  in  feeding  it  to  cows  with  lUilf.  The  mo- 
lasHOH  is  to  be  fed  niixe<l  with  dried  difl'usion  residues  in  every  case. 

France. — Pasteur  celebrates  his  seventieth  birthday  December  27.    The  French 
ny  of  Science  has  planned  a  testintonial  in  his  honor. 
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UST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

NOVEMBER,  1892. 


Preliminary  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1892. 
Division  of  SxATisnos : 

Report  on  Yield  of  Crops  per  Acre  and  on  Product  Compared  with  Last  Year,  No- 
vember, 18i^. 
Division  of  Botany  : 

Bulletin  No.  13,  part  i,  October  20, 1892 — Grasses  of  tlie  Pacific  Slope,  including 
Alaska  and  the  Adjacent  Islands. 
Division  of  Vboetablk  Pathology: 

Journal  of  Mycology,  vol.  vii,  No.  2. 

Bulletin  No.  3. — Report  on  the  Experiments  made  in  1891  in  the  Treatment  of 
Plant  Diseases. 
Division  of  Entomology: 

Insect  Life,  vol.  v,  No.  2,  November,  1892. 
Office  of  Expsrimrnt  Stations: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  iv.  No.  2,  September,  1892. 
Wrather  Bureau: 

Monthly  Weather  Review,  September,  1892. 


UST  OF  STATION  PUBUCATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATION! 

NOVEMBER,  1892. 


Storrs  School  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  9,  November,  1892. — Soiling  and  Soiling  Crops;  Feeding  Experi- 
ments with  Soiling  Crops. 
Gkorgia  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  October,  1892.— Cheese  and  Butter-Making. 
Aqbicultural  Experiment  Station  of  Indiana: 

Bulletin  No.  42,  November,  1892.— The  Potato— Relation  of  Number  of  Eyes  on 
the  Seed  Tuber  to  the  Product. 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  34,  September,  1892. — Experiments  in  Feeding  Steers. 
Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  44,  October,  1892.— Meteorological  Summary  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember; Feeding  Experiments  with  Steers. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collrge: 
Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  46,  October,  1892. 
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AGIH CULTURAL  EXPERIMENT   STATION  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA: 

Bullotiii  No.  22,  August,  1892. — Comparison  of  Different  Foods  for  Pi^s. 
Bulletin  No.  23,  September,  1892. — Milling  and  Baking  Tests;  Cooperative  Tests 
with  Selected  See<l  Wheat ;  The  Frit  Fly — Preliminary  Report  upon  an  Insect 
Injurious  to  Wheat. 
Agricultural  Experimknt  Station  of  Nebraska: 

Bulletin  Nos.  22  and  23,  October  1,  1892.— Com  Fodder  Disease  in  Cattle  and 
Other  Farm  Animals,  with  Especial  Relation  to  Contagious  Pleuro-Pneumunia 
in  American  Beeves  in  England. 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 

Bulletin  No.  89,  October  10,  1892.— Analyses  and  Valuation  of  Complete  Ferti- 
lizers and  Ground  Bone. 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  44,  October,  1892.— The  Pear  T^ee  Psylla. 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Bulletin  No.  826,  February  27, 1892.— Fertilizer  Analyses. 
Bulletin  No.  836,  March  12, 1892.— Fertilizer  Analyses. 
Bulletin  No.  83c,  March  26, 1892.— Fertilizer  Analyses. 
Bulletin  No.  83e,  April  16, 1892.— Fertilizer  Analyses. 
Bulletin  No.  866,  June  15,  1892. — Fertilizer  Analyses. 
Bulletin  No.  87,  September  15, 1892. — List  of  Publications  of  the  Station  from 

March,  1877,  to  September,  1892. 
Bulletin  No.  87a,  August  20, 1892. — Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Caroliua, 
July,  1892 ;  Proceedings  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  American  AsBociatiuu  of 
State  Weather  Services. 
Climatology  of  North  Carolina. 
Oregon  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  20,  September,  1892. — ^Experiments  in  Pig-Feeding, 
Bulletin  No.  21,  October,  1892.— The  Soils  of  Oregon. 
Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  19,  September,  1892.— Fertilizers. 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  2^,  September,  1892.— Alfalfa  Root  Rot. 
Vermont  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1891. 
Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  8,  October,  1892. — Irrigation  and  Duty  of  Water. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

BuUetiu  No.  15,  1892. — Exx)eriinents  in  the  Fattening  of  Swino. 
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Vol.  IV.  January,  1893,  No.  6. 


The  judgment  of  intelligent  students  of  the  work  of  our  stations  in 
field  experiments  is  well  expressed  by  Prof.  Whitney  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication as  follows:  "There  has  been  no  satisfactory  interpretation  as 
yet  of  much  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  on  the  C/hemical  compo- 
sition of  soils  and  plants,  and  the  results  of  plat  experiments  have 
in  most  cases  been  very  conflicting  and  uncertain."  These  words  sug- 
gest at  the  same  time  an  important  reason  why  field  experiments  seem 
so  barren  of  useful  results.  It  is  because  the  chemist  is  the  only  sci- 
entist who  has  been  called  upon  to  aid  in  planning  these  experiments 
and  examining  their  results.  We  have,  it  is  true,  advanced  a  step  or 
two  beyond  the  notions  of  the  days  of  Liebig,  when  it  was  snpposed 
that  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  was  all  that  was  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  crops  to  be  grown  and  the  fertilizers  to  be  applied,  but  the 
evil  traditions  of  that  earlier  time  still  have  a  potent  influence.  In 
most  of  the  field  experiments  with  fertilizers  conducted  by  our  sta- 
tions the  scientific  data  recorded  are  chemical  analyses  of  the  ferti- 
lizers, chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  (even  this  is  often  omitted),  and 
chemical  analyses  of  the  crop.  After  IVIr.  AVariugton  had  visited  a 
number  of  our  stations  he  expressed  great  surprise  that  so  few  of 
them  were  making  systematic  observations  on  the  soils  on  which  they 
were  conducting  field  experiments.  If  one's  reading  were  confined 
to  accoufits  of  field  experiments  by  American  investigators  he  would 
hardly  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  sciences  as  vegetable  physi- 
ology, physics,  and  meteorology.  Is  it  not  strange  that  since  chemical 
studies  have  thrown  so  much  light  (m  the  problenis  of  plant  i)roduction 
it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  give  at  least  as  much  attention  to  the 
questions  which  lie  in  the  realm  of  these  other  sciences,  especially 
when  we  find  that  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  chemical  data  is  largely 
unintelligible  when  considered  alone?  While  we  keep  the  chemist  as 
busy  as  ever  with  his  agricultural  work,  shall  we  not  give  the  physicist 
and  the  vegetable  physiologist  opportunity  to  apply  their-^cientific 
knowledge  to  the  soil  and  the  i)lant  f    13ut  it  is  not  desirable  that  each 
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of  these  scientists  should  go  off  by  himself  and  do  all  his  work  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  laboratory.  We  want  each  to  be  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  all  the  others  and  to  submit  his  methods  and  results  to  their 
inspection  and  criticism.  The  specialist  can  make  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  none  but  specialists  iu  the  same  line  can  give  him 
any  helpful  suggestions  regarding  his  work.  More  than  this,  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  science  should  be  represented  in  the  "council  of  war'' 
when  the  plan  of  attack  on  any  secret  of  nature  is  to  be  made.  Scientists 
in  various  lines  should  take  notes  on  the  engagement  a«  it  proceeds, 
and  after  the  contest  is  over  the  causes  of  the  victory  or  defeat  should 
be  considered  by  the  same  council. 

Prof.  Johnson  has  observed  that  "  next  to  temperature  the  water 
supply  is  the  most  influential  factor  in  the  product  of  a  crop.''  What 
then  shall  we  say  of  a  field  experiment  with  fertilizers  in  which  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  temperature  of  air  or  soil,  rainfall,  drainage, 
evaporation,  circulation  of  soil  water,  or  the  water  requirements  of  the 
cropf  The  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  and  the  fertilizers  would 
seem  to  be  fully  as  important  as  their  chemical  constituents.  Certainly 
the  indiscriminate  application  of  fertilizers  to  a  soil  whose  physical  as 
well  as  chemical  characteristics  are  not  well  understood,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unscientific,  and  must  lead  to  disappointment  if  anything  more 
than  mere  indications  of  the  requirements  of  a  soil  or  plant  are  expected- 
There  is  a  certain  usefulness  in  the  empirical  application  of  various 
fertilizers  in  a  systematic  way  upon  a  particular  piece  of  land  year  after 
year.  No  doubt  the  individual  farmer  would  do  viell  to  copy  the  station 
plats,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent,  on  his  own  farm,  but  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  clear  that  results  of  general  value  can  not  be  obtained 
from  plat  experiments  as  ordinarily  carried  on.  Because  the  chemist 
has  not  been  able  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  field  ex- 
periments it  will  not  do  to  reject  scientific  advice;  rather  call  in  the 
whole  faculty  and  insist  on  their  working  in  harmony  until  the  end  is 
secured.  There  are  investigators  in  agricultural  science  who  realize 
the  imi)ortan(*e  of  this  concert  of  sciences.  The  work  of  such  men  as 
Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Warington  in  England;  D^herain,  Berthelot^ 
Schlosing,  and  Miintz  in  France;  and  Hellriegel,  Wagner,  and  Wollny 
in  Germany  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  good  results  which  may  flow 
from  the  combination  of  chemical  and  physical  inquiries  on  agricul- 
tural problems.  In  our  own  country,  too,  the  student  of  the  works  of 
Johnson  and  Storer  ought  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  such  a 
union  of  scieni  ific  effort.  The  citation  of  a  few  recent  publications  may 
serve  to  show  that  there  is  an  increasing  interest  among  us  in  widening 
the  range  of  our  studies  on  the  complex  questions  involved  in  plant 
production.  Prof.  Whitney  has  recently  published  suggestive  articles 
on  the  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  relation  to  moisture  and 
crop  production  (Weather  Bureau  Bui.  No.  4,  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  371). 
Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of  California,  has  presented 
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another  i)liase  of  the  question  in  a  bulletin  on  the  relation  of  soil  to  cli- 
i"at«  (Weather  Bureau  Bui.  No.  3,  E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iv,  p.  276).  The  reports 
of  Prof.  F.  H.  King  on  investigations  on  the  movement  of  soil  M"aters  as 
affected  by  fertilizers  and  tillage  have  brought  out  interesting  facts 
(Annual  lieports  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  for  1889, 1800,  and  1891,  E. 
S.  R.,  vol.  II,  pp.  432  and  442,  and  iv,  p.  121 ;  W^eather  Bureau  Bui. 
No.  5). 

While  in  many  cases  it  may  not  be  practicable  or  advisable  to  mate- 
rially change  the  plan  of  field  experiments  already  undertaken  at  the 
stations,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  consider  whether  more  intelligi- 
ble and  valuable  results  would  not  be  obtained  by  supplementing  the 
data  now  being  collected  with  exact  and  regular  observations  on  rain 
fall  and  drainage  and  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soils  experi- 
mented with.  In  pursuing  such  a  plan  it  might  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  plats  in  use  at  any  one  time,  but  of  course  it  is  the  useful- 
ness and  not  the  extent  of  an  experiment  which  determines  its  value. 


The  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Coll(»ges 
and  Experiment  Stations  who  visited  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Orleans  received  a  good  object  lesson  on  the  control  of  soil  mois- 
ture in  field  experiments.  Several  acres  of  level  field  are  there  under- 
laid with  a  system  of  pipes,  which  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  after 
rains  and  through  which  water  from  the  Mississippi  River  is  conducted 
to  irrigate  the  experimental  plats  in  dry  weather. 

The  rate  and  amount  of  drainage  can  be  determined,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  water  supplied  by  irrigation.  Data  are  collected  which  show 
the  conditions  of  soil  moisture  promoting  the  most  advantageous  growth 
of  certain  crops  on  such  a  soil,  and  these  conditions  can  be  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  experimenter.  Thus  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  plant  production  can  be  calculated  with  reasonable  accuracy  in  field 
work  and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  success  of 
plat  experiments  is  removed.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  use  of 
such  a  system  in  experiment  station  work  to  say  that  it  could  not  be 
used  in  practical  farming.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  stations  to  use  the 
best  methods  for  discovering  general  truths  regarding  the  growth  of 
crops.  To  do  this  the  several  factors  entering  into  plant  production 
must  be  determined  and  the  part  which  each  plays  in  the  growth  of 
the  plant  must  be  ascertained.  Only  by  eliminating  some  of  these 
factors  is  there  any  reasonable  hope  of  getting  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
definite  problems.  The  elimination  should  not  be  made  simply  by  re- 
fusing to  take  these  factors  into  account  in  experimental  inquiries. 
This  has  been  the  too  common  practice  in  field  experiments  and  has  in 
many  cases  vitiated  their  results.  But  any  method  by  which  the  value 
of  any  factor  of  plant  growth  can  be  determined  beforehand  or  by  which 
theconditions  under  which  it  contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  can 
be  definitely  controlled  should  be  welcomed  and  adopted. 
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SUGGESTED  EXPERIMENTS  IN  BREEDING.* 

W.  H.  Brkwrr. 

Practical  breeding  has  become  a  greatly  specialized  art,  and  the 
natural  laws  involved  are  a  very  fit  subject  for  experimental  study  at 
tlie  stations.  Although  the  general  rules  seem  to  be  fairly  well  under- 
stood, nevertheless  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  breeding  ai^e  not 
yet  established  and  will  not  be  until  proved  by  experiments  made  for 
this  special  end  by  trained  biologists  working  according  to  scientific 
methods.  For  exami)]e,  it  is  almost  universally  believed  by  practi(»al 
breeders  that  "acquired  characters"  are  sometimes,  or  at  lea^^t  to 
some  degree,  transmitted  by  heredity,  and  they  practice  accordingly. 
This  belief  has  been  so  widely  shared  by  scientists  that  until  lately  it 
has  been  a  sort  of  scientific  dogma.  Within  a  few  years,  however, 
this  dogma  has  been  questioned  by  a  large  number  of  very  eminent 
biologists,  many  of  whom  deny  it  in  toto  and  claim  that  from  the  very 
nature  and  basis  of  heredity  such  transmission  can  not  take  place 
under  any  circumstances.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  is  a  con- 
siderable following  which  allows  the  possibility  of  the  heredity  of 
"  acquired  characters,"  but  denies  that  it  has  any  i)ractical  value  in 
the  evolution  of  species  in  nature,  and  consequently  plays  no  part  in 
the  imi)rovement  of  breeds  by  art.  This  uncertainty  is  so  far-reaching 
in  its  applications  and  so  important  in  its  economic  results  that  1  sug- 
gest a  few  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  at  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  The  costly  character  of  the  best  stock  used  in  practical 
breeding  and  the  cost  of  the  means  and  appliances  for  breeding  in  its 
most  advanced  i)ractice,  place  this  out  of  reach  of  the  stations.  The 
experiments  1  suggest  may  be  carried  out  with  some  small  and  inex- 
pensive species  of  domestic  animals.  The  experiments  had  better  bo 
made  with  mammals  than  with  i>oultry,  and  the  laws  involved  can  In? 
as  well  established  by  experiments  on  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  or  even 
rats  and  mice  as  with  the  most  expensive  trotters  or  Shorthorns. 

The  eminent  Prof.  August  Weismann  and  his  followers  claim  that 
none  of  the  changes  produced  on  an  animal  after  its  birth  are  ever 
transmitted  by  heredity  to  its  offspring,  even  in  the  slightest  degree; 
that  the  changes  in  the  parent  due  to  nutrition,  those  w^hich  follow 
from  increased  or  diminished  function,  the  efl'ects  of  mutilation,  injury, 

•  Prepared  for  tlie  conventi(»n  of  the  AsBociation  of  American  Agricultural  Col 
leges  and  Kxperiment  Stations  at  New  Orleans,  Nvvembor,  1892. 
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or  disease,  in  short  of  "any  of  the  external  influences  which  act  upon 
the  body,"  never  are  and  never  can  be,  by  any  possibility,  transmitted  5 
that  the  fundamental  causes  of  heredity  absolutely  forbid  it. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  successful  breeder  who  accepts  this  as  an 
established  law  of  nature;  nor  is  it  accepted  by  all  biologists.  I  think 
therefore  that  experiment  stations,  established  for  the  investigation  of 
natural  laws  of  economic  importance,  should  undertake  experiments 
to  find  out  what  is  the  law  involved  in  such  cases.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  experiments  be  carried  along  in  at  least  two  parallel  lines,  one 
to  determine  the  effect  of  nutrition^  the  other  of  function. 

If  rabbits  (for  example)  are  chosen  for  experiment,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  beginning  be  made  with  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
animals  so  that  the  breeding  need  not  be  very  close,  and  that  the 
original  stock  consist  of  several  breeds  (half  a  dozen  or  more),  their 
blood  to  be  variously  mixed  by  crossing  as  the  experiments  go  on,  in 
order  that  the  mongrel  produce  may  have  a  greater  tendency  to  vary 
under  the  conditions  imposed  than  if  but  one  original  breed  was  used 
whose  characters  were  well  fixed  and  more  liable  to  breed  true  to  the 
parent  type.  Let  two  sets  from  the  same  stock  be  bred  separately  and 
the  exi>eriments  be  carried  on  along  two  parallel  lines;  let  one  set*  be 
well  fed  during  growth  that  the  mature  animals  may  be  of  good  and 
full  size,  and  let  the  other  be  stunted  during  growth  by  underfeeding. 
Continue  this  for  a  considerable  number  of  successive  generations,  ten 
or  fifteen  at  least,  the  one  series  being  continually  well  fed,  the  other 
continually  underfed,  and  carefully  record  the  results  during  the  prog- 
ress. Also  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  each  sex  produced,  that 
one  phase  of  the  mooted  question  of  the  causes  of  sex  may  be  investi- 
gated at  the  same  time. 

Inasmuch  as  the  whole  increase  of  the  flock  could  not  be  kept,  in 
reducing  the  numbers  from  time  to  time  great  care  should  be  used  that 
selection  as  to  size  be  not  practiced ;  average  animals  should  be  selected 
by  weighing  or  in  some  other  satisfactory  way. 

The  outcome  of  such  a  series  of  experiments  would  be  of  vast  im. 
portance  ultimately  in  determining  the  natural  laws  which  underlie  the 
best  treatment  for  growing  animals  intended  for  breeding. 

For  determining  the  influence  of  the  exercise  or  disuse  of  function, 
another  series  is  requisite.  Function  may  be  impaired  by  disuse,  by 
injury  or  mutilation,  by  disease,  or  by  other  causes.  The  most  conven- 
ient and  for  various  reasons  the  best  way  would  be  to  impair  function 
by  mutilation.  Suppose  we  use  rabbits  (as  in  the  previously  suggested 
experiments),  beginning  with  a  considerable  number  of  breeds  and 
crossing  them  until  we  have  a  mongrel  stock  of  the  different  breeds 
variously  intermingled.  Let  us  from  the  beginning  amputate  some 
one  limb,  soon  after  birth,  of  each  animal,  always  amputating  the  cor- 
responding limb,  e,  g.,  the  left  fore  leg  or  the  right  hind  leg — not  the 
left  of  one  animal  and  the  rieht  of  another,  but  always  the  correspond- 
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iiig  limb.  Pursue  tbis  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  successive  generations 
and  record  tbe  results.  Some  otber  injury  migbt  be  more  convenient, 
as  tbe  extirpation  of  an  eye,  inasmucb  as  tbere  are  several  recorded 
cases  of  alleged  transmissions  of  injury  to  tbe  eye.  If  mutilation  be 
objected  to,  then  resort  to  tbe  more  troublesome  process  of  preventing 
use.  Tie  up  or  in  some  otber  way  prevent  tbe  use  of  one  limb  or  tbe 
use  of  one  eye  from  birtb  on,  and  note  tbe  efiFect,  if  any,  on  successive 
generations.  Wbile  sucb  interference  witb  function  is  not  precisely 
tbe  reverse  of  exercise  and  training  (as  sbown  in  tbe  development  of 
speed  in  trotters  and  milk  in  cows),  yet  tbe  laws  involved  are  tbe  same, 
and  would  be  of  great  scientific  interest  as  well  as  of  praetical  imi)or- 
tance.  It  seems  to  me  tbat  experiments  on  tbe  removal  of  some  organ 
of  little  use  to  tbe  animal  in  domestication,  sucb  as  cutting  off  tbe  tail 
or  an  ear,  would  not  fulfill  tbe  best  condition  for  experiment.  Tbere  is 
too  little  function  involved.  A  number  of  otber  lines  of  experiment 
readily  suggest  tbemselves,  but  I  bave  long  bad  tbis  matter  in  mind, 
and  on  tbe  w^bole  tbe  directions  I  bave  indicated  seem  tbe  most  prac- 
ticable, fair,  and  promising  of  results.  And  tbere  can  be  no  complete 
science  of  breeding  until  tbe  fundamental  laws  are  established. 

While  on  tbis  subject  I  wish  to  suggest  a  line  of  observations  to  be 
recorded  at  those  stations  where  cows  are  bred  and  where  milk  is 
tested.  There  is  much  assertion,  but  I  know  of  no  extensive  recorded 
obser\  ations,  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  milking  of  tbe  dam  on 
the  milking  capacity  of  the  offspring.  Let  a  record  be  kept  of  tbe 
successive  calves  of  each  cow  to  see  if  on  the  average  the  earlier  calves 
are  as  good  milkers  as  the  later  ones;  or  if  there  is  any  difference, 
wherein  does  it  lie.  Observations  on  the  offspring  of  any  one  cow  are 
of  little  value;  recorded  observations  on  many  would  be  of  much  value 
in  establishing  a  rule. 
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CHEMISTBT. 

E.  W.  Allen^  Editor. 

Laboratory  notes,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  55- 
58), — Sampling  butter  for  analysis  (pp.  55,  56). — To  ascertain  whether 
butter  as  worked  for  the  market  is  sufficiently  luixed  to  admit  of  a  single 
sample  representing  it,  tests  were  made  in  which  triplicate  and  quad- 
ruplicate samples  of  butter  from  different  lots  were  analyzed.  These 
tests  showed  that  the  butters  tested  were  "  of  very  uneven  composition, 
and  that  several  samples  from  the  same  butter,  all  carefully  taken,  may 
vary  among  themselves  in  per  cent  of  fat  more  than  two  butters  from 
ditierent  sources." 

The  Adams  method  for  fat  determination  (p.  66). — ^A  comparison  was 
made  between  the  Adams  method,  using  fat-free  paper  and  ordinary 
filter  paper  corrected  for  its  fat  content,  and  the  Beimling  centrifugal 
method.  "In  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty  two  comparisons  the  unex- 
tracted  paper  with  constant  subtracted  gave  higher  results,  the  average 
being  +0.08  per  cent.  It  also  gave  higher  results  on  the  same  samples 
than  the  Beimling  centrifugal  method  by  +0.073.  The  latter  averaged 
0.015  higher  than  the  S.  &  S.  fat-free  paper." 

It  has  been  stated  that  "  after  milk  has  been  put  on  paper  the  paper 
yields  up  more  of  its  substance  to  absolute  ether  than  it  did  at  first." 
Investigations  at  the  station  have  shown  that  "  the  addition  of  a  few 
grains  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  milk  prevents  it  from  having  this 
action  on  the  paper  and  allows  a  constant  to  be  obtained  and  used." 

Method  of  maMng  neutral  ammonium  citrate  and  triammonium  cit- 
rate by  direct  weight  (p.  67). — A  method  is  described  for  preparing  the 
neutral  ammonium  citrate  used  to  dissolve  reverted  phosi)horic  acid. 
"  The  method,  though  less  satisfactory  [than  Huston's  method],  was 
worked  out  at  this  station  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  work."  The 
method  consists  in  first  making  triammonium  citrate  by  mixing  citric 
acid  and  ammonia  of  known  strength  in  their  equivalent  inoportions, 
and  then  adding  citric  acid  until  the  i)oint  of  neutrality  is  reached. 

Results  of  the  use  of  triammonium  and  strictly  neutral  ammonium 
citrates  in  fertilizer  analysis  (pp.  57,  58). — ^A  comparison  of  these  two 
reagents  in  the  case  of  fourteen  different  fertilizers  showed  that  on  an 
average  the  triammonium  citrate  dissolved  0.23  per  cent  less  than  the 
neutral  ammonium  citrate,  the  difference  in  one  case  amounting  to  1.23 
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per  cent.  The  only  case  in  which  the  triammoniiim  citrate  dissolved 
more  was  with  fertilizers  containing  Redonda  ]>hosphate. 

"A  series  of  analyses  using  strictly  neutral  and  slightly  alkaline 
citrates  (2  c.  c.  of  20  per  cent  ammonia  to  100  c.  c.  citrate)  on  Redonda 
phospliate  (40.0;5  per  cent  total  jihosphoric  acid),  averaged  28.21  percent 
reverted  phosphoric  acid  using  neutral  and  41.72  per  cent  reverted 
l)hosphoric  acid  using  the  alkaline  citrate." 

Use  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  drying  silage  samples  {]>.  5S), — It  is  sug- 
gested to  sprinkle  the  acid  over  samples  of  silage  before  drying  them  to 
insure  against  loss  of  nitrogen.  Tests  made  5f  drying  samides  with  and 
without  this  treatment  indicated  that  there  may  be  "a  loss  of  from  2h 
to  5  percent  of  the  total  nitrogen  present  unless  acid  is  used  to  prevent 
this  disassociation.'^ 

METEOBOLOOT. 

Climatology  of  North  Carolina,  H.  B.  Battle,  C.  F.  Von  TIerr- 
MANN,  and  R.  Kunn  {Xorth  Carolina  ^fa,j  Climatology  of  North  Caro- 
lina^ pp.  184,  maps  4), — This  report  includes  a  brief  history  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  weather  service;  a  report  of  the  work  done  during  the 
year  1891;  annual  mete.rological  summary  for  1891;  tables  of  normals 
for  the  State;  index  of  meteoroh)gical  observations  made  in  North  Caro- 
lina from  1820  to  1891,  inclusive;  tables  of  monthly  mean  temperature 
and  monthly  rainfall  at  stations  in  North  Carolina  from  1820  to  1801, 
inclusive;  tornadoes  in  North  Carolina  from  1826  to  1892;  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of  North  Carolina;  and  a  general 
sketch  of  the  climate  of  North  Carolina.  The  meterological  summary 
for  1891  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Summary  of  vieteorohgical  observations. 


PreH8nr<»  (inches) : 

HighoMt 

Lowe«t 


Moan  . 


Temperature  (degrees  F.) : 

Highoat 

LoweHt 

Daily  ruogo 


Year  1891. 


30. 89  (Nov  19) 
29.34  (Nov.  23) 


30.11 


Normalii 
fortwenty 

voara 
(1H7*J-«H). 


30.08 


100 
8 
19.3 


(Jnne  17) 
(Dec.  29) 


Mean r»H.  7 


Hnitiidity  (per  rent) : 

Mean 

Prci'ipitatiuii  (in<'hcs): 

Total 

GreateHt  monthly . 

LeaHt  raoiilhlv 

Wind: 

Prevailing  direrlion 

Maximum  veloeitv  (iiiiles*  j-er  honr)    78 

Weather: 

Clwir  or  partly  eloudy  days 239 

Cloudy  and  rainy ^ 126 


6.8 


20.20  (Feb.) 
0. 10  (Oct.) 

SW 


59.0 

74.6 
53.29 

SW 
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The  normal  climatic  conditions  for  I^orth  Carolina  have  been  calcni- 
lated  by  combining  all  the  reliable  observations  from  187U  t/O  181)1,  in- 
clusive.   The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

NonnaU  for  Xorth  Carolina. 


Fresaore  (inche«) 

Temperature  (degrees  F.) 

lieau  maximnm 

Mean  miniinnm 

Dally  range 

HomiditT  (perconr) 

Rainfall  (Inchen) 

Wind  direction 

Hourly  Telocity  (miles) 

Nnmber  of  cloadlesH  flnys 

Number  of  partly  cloudy  dayn 

Number  of  cloudy  day« 

Number  of  days  on  which  (>.01  inch  ormoro  of  ruin 
fell 


Num- 

1 

1 

ber  of     Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

years.  1 

20 

30.17 

30.13 

30,05 

.10.02 

30.01 

.10.02 

20 

40.8 

44.3 

48.0 

.'••7. 7 

66.9 

74.4 

0 

50.3 

54.8 

66.7 

69.  2 

78.3 

84.7 

9 

33.9 

37.4 

39.0 

4*1.8 

57.7 

65.6 

9 

10.4 

17.4 

17.7 

20.4 

20.  6 

19.1 

15  '  76.7 

73.8 

70.4 

69.4 

72.6 

74.5 

20  1    4.62 

4.25 

4.90 

3.84 

4.20 

4.34 

18      S\V 

SW 

SW 

SW 

SW 

SW 

11       8.5 

9.3 

9.5 

K.8 

7.8 

7.0 

11       8 

H 

10 

12 

10 

9 

11     12 

9 

11 

11 

13 

14 

11  '  11 

11 

10 

7 

8 

7 

12 

14 

11 

12 

10 

11 

U 

July.    A  ng. 


Pressure  (indicO 30.02  30.03 

Temperature  (dc.^rc«'M  F.) 77,  8  '  75. 8 

Itfean  maximum 87. 4  .  85. 2 

Mean  minimum C<».  0  67.6 

Daily  range 18  4  18.6 

Hnmiditv  (per  ceut) 75.  H  7S  6 

Kain fall  (inches) 5.44  6.09 

Wlnddireclion SW  .    SW 

Hourly  velocity  (mile.H) I    6.7  6.6 

Numlier  of  cloiidleHs  days 1  10  ,  10 

Nura ber  of  partly  cloudy  diiys 14  12 

Number  of  cloudy  davH  !...." 7  9 

Number  of  days  on  which  0.01  inch  ormoro  of  rnin  ' 

fell 13  13 


I  • 

Sept,     Oct      Nov.  ■   Dec.     Year. 


30:08 
70.2 
80.2 
62.4 
17.8 
78.3 
4.05 
NK 
7.0 
11 
11 
8 


'  30.09 
59.7 

!  70.1 
50.6 

I  19.5 

'  76.2 
3.06 

;    NE 
7  5 

I  14 

I    9 
8 


30.13 

30. 16 

30.08 

49.7 

42.7 

59.0 

60.8 

54.0 

69.3 

42.5 

36. 4 

50.9 

18.3 

17.6 

18.4 

73.  5 

74.7 

74.6 

3.40 

4.00 

5'J.  29 

NE 

NK 

SW 

7.5 

7.6 

7.8 

12 

11 

125 

10 

11 

137 

8 

9 

103 

8 

10 

130 

The  adaptability  of  the  climate  of  North  Carolina  to  human  eomfort  and  physical 
-wrell-being  is  evident  from  the  preceding  summary.  To  the  diversity  of  meteorologi- 
cal features  corresponds  as  wide  a  variety  of  vegetable  jjroducts,  both  natural  and 
cultivated.  Plants  whose  natural  habitat  is  lower  (^inada,  such  as  the  white  pine 
and  spruce,  are  found  in  the  fore.«tt.s  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  in  the  southcistern  portion 
of  the  State  the  palmetto  and  magnolia  of  semitropical  origin.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  great  variety  of  crops,  as  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  small  grains,  which  are  the  staple  crops  of  the  State,  as  well  as  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable . 

Meteorological   summary  for  August  aud   September,  1892 

[Massaclmsetts  State  Sta.  BuL  No,  44^  Oct.,  1892^  p.  1). — A  general  sum- 
mary of  observations,  with  brief  notes  on  the  weather. 

Meteorological  observations,  G.  D.  Warner  {Masmchnsetts  Hatch 
8ta,  Meteorological  Bui,  No.  46^  Oct.^  lSf)J2,pp.  4). — A  daily  and  month ly 
summary  for  October,  1892,  of  observations  at  the  meteorological 
observatory  of  the  station. 
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WATEB— SOILS. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Analyses  of  drinking  water,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta.  Report  for 
1891^  p.  47). — Tabulated  analyses  of  35  samples  of  well,  spriug,  i)oikI, 
and  lake  water  from  different  localities  in  Vermont. 

The  soils  of  Oregon,  G.  W.  Shaw  {Oregon  8ta.  BuL  No.  21^  Oct., 
1892,  pp.  20). — Discussions  of  the  need  of  soil  investigations,  relation 
of  geology  to  agriculture,  origin  of  soils,  classification  of  soils,  and  topog- 
raphy and  geology  of  the  State  are  accompanied  by  me<?hani(»al  and 
chemical  analyses  and  descriptions  of  nineteen  representative  soils  of 
the  bottom,  hill,  tide,  and  beach  lands  of  western  Oregon,  principally 
of  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  two  soils  of  eastern  Oregon. 

The  work  reported  was  done  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  to  make  a  com- 
plete agricultural  and  mineral  survey  of  the  State,  but  has  not  yet  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  admit  of  definite  conclusions  being  drawn. 

The  State,  comprising  an  area  of  96,000  square  miles,  lies  between  117^  an<l  125'^ 
west  longitude  and  42^  and  46-^  north  latitude.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  eastern 
and  western  Oregon  by  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  enst^^rn  portion  is  about  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  embraces  about  two  thirds  of  the  State.  That 
part  of  the  State,  together  with  a  part  of  Washington,  often  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
'•  Inland  Empire  "  since  it  is  so  surrounded  by  various  mountain  systems.  The  west- 
ern portion  may  well  be  divided  into  a  northern  and  southern  portion,  the  tirst  of 
which  comprises  the  great  Willamette  VaUey  and  a  portion  of  the  coast  mountains. 
Throughout  the  entire  western  portion  of  the  State  there  is  a  multitude  of  small 
streams,  furnishing  an  ample  flow  of-water  during  the  entire  season.  The  Willamette 
Valley,  embracing  about  5,000,000  acres,  is  by  far  the  largest  valley  in  the  State.  It 
is  about  130  miles  iu  lengtli  by  60  in  width,  and  extends  from  a  low  range  of  hills  on 
the  south  (Calipooias)  to  Portland  on  the  north.  To  show  how  well  watered  is  this 
valley  it  may  be  stated  that  over  forty  streams  feed  the  W^illamette  in  its  course, 
and  the  stream  is  navigable  for  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  soils  of  the  valley  may  be  classified  under  two  general  heads,  viz,  those  of  the 
foothills  and  those  of  the  bottom  lands  extending  along  each  bank  of  the  river.  The 
former  comprise  a  belt  of  rolling  land  extending  nearly  around  the  prairie  and  merg- 
ing into  the  mountains.  The  prevailing  soils  are  of  basaltic  origin  mixed  with  more 
or  less  sandstone  soil  on  the  west  side.  The  purely  basaltic  soils  are  mostly  confine<l 
to  the  hilltops  whefto  they  are  generated.  All  the  '*  bottom  land"  is  of  an  alluvial 
nature  and  varies  greatly  iu  depth,  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  washings  from  the  hills,  and  consists,  as  one  would  infer  from  the  above,  of  a 
decomposed  volcanic  substance,  somewhat  basaltic  in  nature,  mixed  with  sand  and 
a  large  amount  of  alluvial  deposit  and  vcigetable  mold  or  *Minmu8,''  the  lastnamed 
substance  being  the  more  abundant  in  this  portion  of  the  State  because  of  the  larger 
rainfall.     •     *     • 

As  we  pass  into  the  southern  division  of  western  Oregon  Mesozoic  strata  are  prom- 
inent. *  *  *  As  the  rocks,  so  the  soils  here  are  c^uite  varied,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  half  dozen  difierent  soils  on  100  acres.  The  predominating  soil  of 
this  portion  seems  to  be  a  red  clay,  which  terminates  in  the  high  jilateans.  Black 
loams,  with  ve;i;etable  debris,  are  found  along  the  principal  valleys,  where  granitic 
soil  is  not  uncommon. 
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FEBTILIZEB8. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  E.  B.  Yoorhees  {N'ew  Jersey  Bias.  Bui. 
No.  89,  Oct  10, 1892,  pp.  40). — Tables  give  the  analyses  and  valuation 
of  248  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  compound  fertilizers, 
ground  bone,  dissolved  bone,  soot,  wool  waste,  wood  ashes,  muck, 
ashes,  and  marl. 

The  average  composition,  selling  price,  and  commercial  valuation 
of  complete  fertilizers  for  1891  and  1892  are  given  in  the  following  tabu- 
lation: 


Tears. 

Total 
nitrogen. 

Total 
phos- 
phoric 
acid. 

Available  Insolablo 
phos-     1     phos- 
phoric   i    phoric 
acid.          achl. 

7. 29            2. 83 
7. 70            2. 67 

Potash. 

St'lliiii: 
prirt'. 

134. 23 
34.19 

SlaUon 
valiia- 

tiULl. 

1801 

2.71 
2.74 

10.12 
10.38 

4.21 
4.50 

$2.5. 31 
25  C6 

1802 

The  average  selliug  price  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  last  year,  while  the 
gaiu  in  quality  is  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  decrease  due  to  the  use  of  tlie 
lower  values.     *    *     * 

This  year  the  average  selling  price  per  ton  [of  ground  bone]  is  $31.35,  and  the  nta- 
tion's  valuations  $33.78.  In  1891  the  average  selling  price  was  $31.99  and  the  sta- 
tion's valuations  $31.97.  A  decided  gain  is  observed  in  both  directions,  viz,  an 
increase  in  valuation  of  $1.81  per  ton  and  a  decrease  in  average  selling  price  of  84 
cents  per  ton.  Last  year  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  different  grades  was  practically  identical  with  the  station's  schedule  of  prices; 
this  year  the  cost  is  about  8  per  cent  lower  than  the  schedule.  *  *  *  'f he  results 
of  the  analyses  of  dissolved  bone  are  in  accord  with  those  secured  in  previous  years, 
viz,  that  these  products  furnish  readily  available  forms  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  at  much  cheaper  rates  thau  the  majority  of  complete  fertilizers. 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  Rhode  Island,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  B.  L. 
Hartwell  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  No.  19,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  61-70).— 
Analyses  of  41  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  compound 
fertilizers,  wood  ashes,  muriat-e  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda.togetber 
with  comments  on  the  compliance  with  guaranties  in  1891  and  1892. 
The  figures  show  an  improvement  in  this  regard  during  1892. 

Analyses  of  licensed  fertilizers  (  Vermont  JSta.  Report  for  1891,  pp. 
35^7).— An  abstract  of  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol. 
II,  p.  744). 

Analyses  of  miscellaneous  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills  (  Vermont  Sta. 
Report  for  1891,  pp.  45,  40). — Tabulated  analyses  of  muck,  wood  ashes, 
limekiln  ashes,  bone  meal,  tankage,  muriate  of  potasb,  and  compound 
fertilizers. 
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FIELD  CROPS. 

A.  C.  True,  EdiUnr, 

The  relation  of  number  of  eyes  on  the  seed  tubers  of  potatoes 
to  the  product,  J.  O.  Arthur  {Indiana  8ta.  Bui.  No.  42^  Nov.j  1892, 
pp.  105-118,  figs.  4). 

Synopsis, — Selected  data  from  experiments  daring  three  years  are  given,  showing 
the  number  of  stalks  per  eye  produced  from  cuttings  having  from  one  to  fonr 
eyes,  and  from  whole  tubers ;  the  number  of  stalks  as  related  to  the  weight  of 
the  seed  materials  in  cuttings  and  whole  tubers;  the  effect  of  bisecting  the 
eyes  on  the  number  of  stalks  produced ;  and  the  relation  of  the  number  of  stalks 
per  hill  to  the  yiehl.  In  general  it  appears  that  within  certain  limits  the  yield 
will  increase  with  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  cuttings  used  for  seed,  and 
that  the  exact  number  of  eyes  per  cutting  is  relatively  nnimportant.  Bisecting 
the  eyes  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  number  of  stalks. 

Experiments  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  number  of  eyes  on 
the  seed  tuber  of  potatoes  to  the  product  have  been  conducted  at  the 
station  during  the  past  three  years  on  the  following  plan: 

From  a  very  large  supply  of  seed  material  only  perfect  tubers  of  uniform  shape 
[are  selected].  These  are  aesort-ed  according  to  weight.  For  each  grade  a  variation 
of  ^  ounce  is  allowed;  thus  all  tubers  ranging  between  f  ounce  and  1^  ounces  are 
put  into  the  1-ounce  grade;  all  between  1^  and  If  ounces  into  the  l^ounce  grade ;  all 
between  If  and  2^  ounces  into  the  2-ounce  grade,  and  so  on  up  to  the  largest  tubers 
obtainable.  When  pieces  of  tubers  are  used  as  seed  material  they  are  taken  only 
from  the  central  part  of  the  tuber  unless  otherwise  specified,  and  are  trimmed  care- 
fully until  brought  to  the  exact  weight  desired.  In  order  to  secure  as  uniform  con- 
ditions of  growth  as  possible,  the  planting  is  done  in  hills  3  feet  apart  each  way  un- 
less otherwise  specified.  The  record  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  st^lk  above  the 
ground,  of  the  number  of  stalks,  and  of  the  yield  is  kept  for  each  hill  scparatel}'. 

From  the  mass  of  data  collected  the  materials  for  this  bulletin  have 
been  selected.  In  the  following  table  is  given  the  number  of  stalkvS  jicr 
eye  produced  when  the  seed  tubers  are  cut  into  pieces  weiglung  40 
grams  (about  IJ  ounces)  each: 

Number  of  stalks  compared  mihnum'hiir  of  eyes,  cut  tubers. 


Date  of 
plaut- 
ing. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
June 
fTnn*' 
.1  lino 
Jnu(^ 
tTiine 
June 
J  uno 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Variety. 


Burbank 

do 

<lo 

B<%iutv  of  Ili'bron. 
do 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Burbnnk  . 

do... 

do... 

do... 


L7,rng;!V    Number 
r\27^'  ofpieces. 


Ouncet. 
2 


40 
4f) 
40 
16 
16 
16 
]6 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


*^  I  per  piece. 


Stalks 

per 
piece. 


Stalks 
per  eye. 


4.2 

2.6 
1.7 
1.4 
1.0 
0.8 
2.3 
1.2 
L5 
1.3 
2.1 
1.5 
L2 
L2 
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This  gives  for  1,  2,  3,  and  4- eye  pioc^  cut  to  a  nniforni  weight  of  40  grams,  an 
average  of  3.29,  2,  1.54,  and  1.25  stalks  to  the  eye,  respectively,  being  3.3,  4,  4.6,  and 
5  stalks  per  piece.  This  makes  it  apparent  that  when  the  weight  of  the  pieces 
remains  constant  the  number  of  stalks  per  eye  rapidly  decreases 'the  more  eyes 
the  piece  contains,  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  stalks  per  piece  somewhat 
increases. 

[Keeping  the  number  of  eyes  constant,  we  find  that]  two  pieces  (80  grama)  with 
one  eye  each  will  give  nearly  as  many  stalks  as  one  piece  (40  grams)  with  two  eyes ; 
that  three  pieces  (120  grams)  with  one  eye  each  will  give  about  twice  as  many  stalks 
as  one  piece  (40  grams)  with  three  eyes ;  and  that  four  pieces  (160  grams)  with  one 
eye  each  will  give  not  much  more  than  twice  as  many  stalks  as  one  piece  (40  grams) 
with  four  eyes.  From  this  it  appears  that  increasing  the  nurol)er  of  pieces  and 
thereby  increasing  the  total  weight  of  the  seed  material  increases  the  number  of 
stalks  for  any  certain  number  of  eyes,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  We  may  look 
at  the  matter  in  quite  another  way  by  comparing  undivided  pieces  with  the  same 
number  of  eyes  but  of  different  weights.  Thus  40-gram  pieces  give  more  stalks  to 
the  piece  than  20-gram  pieces  having  the  same  number  of  eyes;  but  the  limited  data 
malces  close  comparison  impossible.     *    *    * 

Now  as  pieces  of  uniform  weight  give  but  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  stalks 
by  increasing  the  number  of  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  as  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
pieces  will  in  itself  cause  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  stalks,  it  is  apparent 
that  when  pieces  increase  both  in  weight  and  in  number  of  eyes  at  the  same  time 
the  weight  of  the  piece  will  be  the  more  important  factor. 

When  whole  tubers  were  used  for  seed  the  results  were  as  indicated 
in  the  following  table: 

Number  of  stalks  compared  with  number  of  eyes,  whole  tubers. 


This  table  brings  out  the  fact  very  strikingly  that  when  the  tubers  are  of  the  same 
variety  and  weight  the  number  of  shoots  does  not  perceptibly  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  eyes  on  the  tuber.  This  is  probably  not  in  anywise  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  pieces  are  uncut  tubers,  but  chiefly  to  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  nutri- 
ment available  for  each  eye.      *     »     » 

One  apparent  discrepancy  requires  a  word  of  comment.  The  number  of  stalks 
from  71-gram  tubers  is  but  slightly  larger  than  the  number  from  43-grara  tubers, 
while  from  85-grara  tubers  the  number  is  about  twice  as  great.  This  irregularity  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  temperature,  moisture,  or  some  such  factor  intro- 
duced by  conducting  the  experiments  upon  diftereut  dates.  How  much  influence 
these  factors  may  exert  can  not  be  estimated,  as  no  exact  data  are  availaMe^ 
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Tlie  far  greater  importance  of  the  weight  of  the  seed  material  than  of  the  nnmber 
of  eyes  present  in  determining  the  nnmber  of  shoots,  has  now  been  made  evident. 
Further  data  may  now  be  brought  forward  to  show  tliat  in  practice  the  particular 
number  of  eyes  upon  a  piece  is  of  slight  moment,  while  the  weight  is  highly  impor- 
tant. 

If  seed  material  is  cut  into  pieces  of  definite  weight,  without  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  eyes,  of  course  assuming  that  each  piece  is  not  wholly  without  eyes,  definite 
relations  will  be  found  to  exist  between  the  weight  of  the  piece  planted  and  the 
number  of  stalks  it  gives  rise  to. 

Number  of  aialks  compared  with  weight  of  seed  materialf  cut  tubers. 


Date  of  plant- 
ing. 


Apr.  19,  1890 
Ajir.  30,  189') 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  23,  1891 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  28,  1891 
Apr.  30,  1892 


Varletj'. 


White  Star. 
Burbank  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Weight 

of  parent 

tubor. 


Oiineet. 
(?) 

V 

6 

Hi 


?! 


Number 

Weight 

of  piecofl. 

of  piece. 

Oramg. 

80 

20 

26 

20 

40 

20 

77 

20 

106 

20 

40 

20 

40 

40 

40 

00 

40 

80 

40 

100 

40 

60 

39 

60 

SUIkft 
per  piece. 


2.0 
1.8 
.1.6 
1.9 
1.8 
4.0 
4.9 
6.0 
7.3 
7.3 
6.1 
6.« 


These  data  show  that  pieces  of  the  same  weight  give  approximately  the  same 
nnmber  of  shoots,  even  when  cut  from  different-sized  tnbers,  while  pieces  increasing 
in  weight  in  a  regular  series  from  20  to  100  grams  give  an  increasing  number  of 
shoot's.  A  still  further  inspection  will  show  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Nlioote  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  piece,  which  is 
essentially  what  was  found  in  the  case  of  pieces  cut  to  eyes. 

Number  of  stalks  compared  with  weight  of  seed  material^  whole  tubers. 


Date  of  plant- 
ing. 


May    3,  1890 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  20,1891 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mav  23, 1892 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Variety. 


Biirbank . 
...do. 


do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

Beauty  of  Hebron. 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Number 
of  tnbers. 

Average 

weight  of 

tubers. 

Average 

nnmber 

of  stalks 

per  tober. 

Ounces. 

40 

U 

i.1 

40 

31 

8.0 

40 

41 

8.8 

40 

1 

2.0 

40 

li 

4.6 

40 

2 

5.3 

40 

3 

6.9 

20 

4 

6.3 

20 

5 

6.4 

40 

2 

4.9 

40 

2| 

5.7 

40 

3 

6.3 

40 

3ft 

7.0 

40 

4 

7.6 

40 

H 

8.5 

40 

5 

8.9 

40 

H 

9.4 

[These  figures  indicate  that]  the  heavier  the  tuber  the  more  shoots  it  will  send 
out.  Further  inspection  will  show  that  the  same  law  of  resti'icted  increase  holds 
true  as  in  the  case  of  cut  tubers.  The  law  may  be  stated  as  follows:  A  series  of 
tubers  or  pieces  of  tubers  increasing  in  weight  by  a  constant  arithmetical  differenoo, 
will  give  rise  to  nlioots  whose  numbers  form  a  series  the  t«rms  of  which  bear  a 
decreasing  ratio  to  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  first-named  series. 
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The  data  tlins  far  gi^en  go  to  show  that  in  cutting  seed  potatoes  the 
weight  of  the  piece  is  the  only  thing  which  needs  to  be  considered. 
To  answer  the  objection  that  by  cutting  pieces  of  equal  weight  some  of 
the  eyes  would  be  cut  in  two  and  thus  destroyed,  tbe  following  experi- 
ment is  cited: 

Pieces  were  cut  to  weigh  20  grnms  each,  half  the  numher  containiDg  one  eye  to 
the  piece  and  half  containing  two  eyes;  another  set  was  prepared  in  the  same 
manner^  except  that  the  pieces  were  cut  to  weigh  40  grams  each.  Half  the  pieces 
containing  one  eye  to  the  piece  and  also  half  containing  two  eyes  were  then  cut  in 
two  so  as  to  divide  each  eye  through  the  middle,  and  the  whole  number  planted  in 

the  open  ground. 

Effect  of  bisecting  the  eyes  of  a  potato  tuber. 


Variety. 

Weight 
of  piece. 

Nnmber 

of  eyea 

per  piece. 

Number  that  grew. 

Average  nnmber  of 
stalks  per  piece. 

Date  of  trial 

Eves 

wliole,16 

piecea. 

Eyes 
bisected, 
8  pieces. 

Eyes 
whole. 

Eyes 
bisected. 

June  25,1892. 
Do 

Barbank 

OramM. 
20 
20 
40 
40 

1 
2 
1 
2 

11 
16 
16 
16 

7 
7 
C 

7 

1.3 
2.7 
2.2 
2.3 

2  0 

do 

4.0 

Do     ..  .. 

do 

2  7 

Do 

do 

3.7 

1 

Not  only  did  most  of  the  pieces  with  bisected  eyes  grow,  but  they  produced  in 
every  instance  more  shoots  than  those  with  eyes  undisturbed.  This  apparently 
augmented  growth  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact,  which  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  that  increasing  the  number  of  pieces  planted  also  increases  the  numbfer  of 
stalks,  but  in  a  diminished  ratio.     *     *     * 

Each  half  of  a  bisected  eye  produced  nearly  as  manj-  stalks  as  each  whole  eye. 
This  need  not  seem  odd  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  potato  eye  is  in  reality  made 
Hp  of  a  group  of  buds,  only  one  or  two  of  which  usually  grow,  and  that  cutting 
through  this  group  would  most  likely  leave  uninjured  buds  upon  each  piece  in 
viable  condition. 

The  relation  between  the  number  of  stalks  and  the  yield  is  shown  in 
tbe  following  summary  of  an  experiment: 

Numbe}'  of  stalks  per  hill  compared  tvith  the  yield. 


Variety. 


Barbflnk 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Beautv  of  Hebron 

l)o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


s 


Oz. 

1 

y 

3 

J* 

2 
3^ 
? 
5 


^  9 

a  o. 

V  OB 


4.3 
4.0 
6.5 
6.7 
7.9 
8.4 
9.5 
9.6 
11.0 
4.9 
6.7 
6.3 
7.0 
7.6 
8.5 
8.9 


Average  number 
oftnbersperhilL 


5.8 
7.9 
9.6 
U.6 
12.6 
15.2 
17.3 
18.4 
19.4 
15,1 
16.9 
18.6 
18.2 
20.4 
21.6 
22.4 


4.5 
5.2 
6.1 
7.9 
8.2 
10.2 
10.4 
11.2 
12.2 
8.3 
9.8 
10.9 
10.4 
11.8 
12.4 
13.8 


1.3 
2.7 
3.5 
3.7 
4.4 
5.0 
6.9 
7.2 
7.2 
6.8 
7.1 
7.7 
7.8 
8.6 
9.2 
8.6 


Average  weight  of 
tubers  per  hill. 


Gr. 

212 

374 

467 

518 

635 

673 

915 

967 

983 

883 

953 

1.015 

1,072 

1,213 

1,282 

1,265 


Or. 
90 
125 
156 
201 
212 
188 
273 
282 
809 
209 
235 
278 
289 
323 
364 


Or. 
122 
249 
311 
317 
423 
485 
642 
685 
674 
674 
718 
737 
783 
890 
918 


Yield  per  acre. 


Bush. 

38 
67 
83 
92 
113 
120 
163 
172 
175 
157 
169 
181 
191 
216 
228 
225 


Bush. 
16 
23 
28 
36 
38 
34 
49 
60 
55 
37 
41 
50 
62 
58 
65 


Bu4h. 
22 
44 

56 
56 
75 
86 
114 
122 
120 
120 
128 
13L 
139 
158 
163 
157 
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There  ib  a  uniform  increase  in  the  average  number  of  iftalks  per  hill  to  correspond 
ivith  the  increased  size  of  the  seed  tuber  used.  With  the  increase  of  the  unniber 
of  stalks  per  hill  there  is  also  a  practically  uniform  increase  in  the  weip:ht  of  the 
product,  whether  considered  as  total  yield  or  separated  into  small  and  larj;e 
tubers.    *     •     * 

We  have  therefore  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  weight  of  the  piece 
is,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  eyes,  the  all-important  factor  in  preparing  seed 
material,  and  that  within  certain  limits  heavier  pieces  give  larger  yields. 

Ensiling  turnips  ( Vermont  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  p.  88). — ^A  trial 
of  ensiling  turnips  resulted  disastrously. 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  composition  of  crops,  J.  L.  Hills 
( Vermont  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  50-54). — For  three  successive  years 
corn,  peas  and  oats,  and  rye  have  been  grown  on  16  diiferently  fertilized 
plats,  and  analyses  made  of  the  crop  to  determine  the  amount  of  ferti- 
lizing ingrexiients  removed  by  the  crop  on  different  plats.  The  results 
for  the  three  years  as  summarized  in  two  tables  ^<  seem  to  indicate  that 
phosphoric  acid  was  most  needed  on  this  soil  and  with  these  crops,  and 
that  it  lasted  longer  and  gave  better  returns  than  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. The  soluble  forms  on  the  whole  did  better,  but  similar  money 
yalue  in  the  insoluble  forms  might  have  done  as  well." 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Alfalfa  root  rot,  G.  W.  Curtis  (Texas  8ta.  Bui.  JTo.  22,  8ept.^  1892, 
pp.  211-215). — The  cause  of  this  disease  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  *' root  rot  of  cotton,"  which  was  described  under  the  name  Ozo- 
nium  atiricomum  in  Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  Texas  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  voL  i, 
p.  318).  In  the  field  the  disease  spreads  from  a  center  in  an  almost 
perfect  circle  at  a  rate  of  50  or  60  feet  per  season,  completely  killing  all 
l)lants  in  such  an  area.  Plowing  around  such  patches,  even  at  quite  a 
distance  from  where  the  disease  is  manifest,  had  no  effect  in  check- 
ing its  spread.  During  the  cool  season  the  dying  of  the  plants  ceases, 
to  begin  again  upon  the  return  of  hot,  dry  weather.  An  examination 
of  the  roots  shows  that  the  fungus  first  attacks  the  crown  and  works 
downward  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  10  inches,  beyond  which  the  roots 
seem  unaffected.  The  identification  of  the  fungus  was  made  by  G.  F. 
Atkinson.  He  says:  "I  am  absolutely  certain  that  one  of  the  fungi 
which  I  find  in  the  alfalfa  root-s  sent  me  is  identical  with  the  Ozonium 
auricomum,  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Texa«  Station  for  1889 
[also  in  Bulletin  No.  7].  •  •  •  Besides  this  I  have  found  two  other 
fungi,  one  a  saprophytic  mucor,  which  probably  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disease,  the  other  an  exceedingly  active  parasite,  which  I  have  re- 
cently separated  from  young  cotton  plants  which  had  rotted  oflf  at  the 
(^rown."  Sowing  salt  plentifully  in  cotton  fields  seems  to  have  lessened 
the  loss  from  root  rot  and  the  same  agent  is  to  be  tried  on  alfidla. 
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Kerosene  will  also  be  tried.  It  is  expected  that  the  alfalfa  may  be 
killed  where  this  fungicide  is  used,  but  that  the  progress  of  the  disease 
will  also  be  stopped. 

Report  of  botanist  of  Vermont  Station,  L.  R.  Jones  ( Vermont  8ta. 
Report  for  1891^  pp.  128-113). — The  subjects  reported  upon  are,  (1)  use 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  potato  rot  and  potato  blight,  (2)  comparative 
tests  of  fungicides  for  potato  blight,  (3)  a  new  potato  disease,  (4) 
treatment  for  apple  and  pear  scab,  (5)  apple  rust  and  cedar  apples 
(6)  a-spot  disease  of  Baldwin  apples,  (7)  brown  rot  of  plums,  (8)  oat 
smut,  (9)  effect  of  various  fungicides  upon  seed  corn,  (10)  lettuce  mil- 
dew and  rot,  (11)  Vermont  weeds.  The  notes  on  the  potato  blight  and 
rot,  a  new  potato  disease,  apple  and  pear  scab,  and  oat  smut  are  con- 
tinuations or  abridgments  of  articles  in  Bulletin  No.  28  of  the  station 
(B.  8.  E.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  891).  In  the  comparative  tests  of  fungicides  for 
potato  blight  and  rot,  four  formulas  were  used,  (1)  the  standard  Bor- 
deaux mixture^  (2)  a  weaker  Bordeaux  mixture,  containing  33  gallons 
of  water  instead  of  22;  (3)  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate;  and  (4)  a 
glue  mixture,  the  formula  of  which  is  sodium  carbonate  12  ounces, 
copper  sulphate  10  ounces,  liquid  glue  8  ounces,  and  water  45  gallons. 
The  fungicides  were  used  in  five  potato  fields.  Through  a  misunder- 
standing only  those  potatoes  dug  from  the  vines  treat.ed  with  the  full- 
strength  Bordeaux  mixture  were  measured  for  comi)ari8ou,  and  the 
increase  was  26  per  cent  over  the  yield  in  the  untreated  rows.  Both  the 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  and  the  glue  mixture  injured  the  leaves 
to  a  considerable  degree.  The  experiment  with  apple  rust  as  caused 
by  cedar  apples  is  in  the  same  line  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Annual 
Keport  of  the  station  for  1890  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  479). 

A  spot  disease  of  the  Baldwin  apple,  which  has  become  quite  common 
throughout  the  State,  is  mentioned.  The  apples  showed  sunken  spots 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger. 

The  flesh  uuderneath  the  spot  showed  brown  discoloration  for  \  inch  or  more  in 
depth,  and  this  discolored  portion  was  quite  bitter  to  the  taste.  Specimens  of  the 
diseased  apples  placed  in  a  moist  chamber  soon  devcIo))e(l  small  grayish  pustules  at 
or  near  the  center  of  the  spot,  the  pustule  being  from  ^^  to  \  iuch  in  diameter. 
Microscopic  examination  of  these  pustules  showed  their  fungous  nature,  and  their 
general  occarrence  upon  the  center  of  the  brown  sxtots  indicated  a  direct  causal 
connection  of  the  fungus  with  the  spot. 

Mr.  J.  B.  £llis<  of  Newfield,  New  Jersey,  identified  the  fungus  as  being  probably 
Dothideapamlgen4ij  Schu. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  material  the  study  of  the  fungus  was  not  com- 
pleted, but  will  be  continued  another  year.  Inquiry  fails  to  find  any 
notice  of  this  disease  except  on  the  variety  from  which  it  receives  its 
name. 

A  description  of  the  brown  rot  of  plums,  caused  by  M  on  Hi  a  fructi- 
geruiy  is  given,  together  with  an  account  of  the  method  by  which  the 
spores  are  carried  over  the  winter  and  suggestions  as  to  remedial  treat- 
ment.   Details  of  experiments  made  with  oats  treated  for  smut  are 
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^ven.  Tliey  were  carried  on  during  the  past  season  on  tlie  plan  set 
forth  in  Bulletin  No.  28,  referred  to  above. 

The  effect  of  several  fungicides  on  the  vitality  of  seed  corn  is  given. 
Treatment  of  2  varieties  of  corn  with  water  heated  to  from  100°  to  150°  F. 
was  attempted,  with  the  following  result:  One  variety  of  low  vitality 
was  injured  by  treating  it  with  \^ater  heated  above  12005  below  that 
temperature  the  treatment  seemed  beneficial;  with  the  other  variety 
no  perceptible  effect,  even  for  the  highest  temperature,  wa«  noted. 
Soaking  the  seed  in  Bordeaux  mixture  was  somewhat  beneficial.  Soak- 
ing for  fifteen  minutes  in  copper- sulphate  solutions  had  no  effect.  If 
this  treatment  was  continued  for  an  hour  or  longer  the  seed  was  injured. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  occurrence  of  lettuce  mildew  [Peronospora 
gmigliformis)  and  lettuce  rot  {Botrytis  vulrgaris)  in  the  greenhouse  of  the 
station.  Fumigation  with  sulphur  removed  every  trace  of  the  fonner. 
The  rot  was  much  worse  upon  some  varieties  than  upon  others,  the 
"  head  ^  varieties  being  the  only  ones  attacked. 

A  list  of  forty-two  of  the  weeds  of  Vermont  is  given,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  considered  as  the  "worst  weeds: "  Quack  grass  {Agro- 
pyrum  repens)^  white  daisy  [Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum),  charlock 
[Brassica  spp.),  live-forever  (Antennuria  plantaginifolia)^  hawkweed 
[Hieraceum  aiirantiacum),  lance-leaved  plantain  (Pluntago  lanceolata)^ 
wild  carrot  {Daucus  carota)^  brake  {Osmunda  cinnamomea),  yellow  dock 
(Rumexcrl8pu8)j  and  Canada  thistle  {Cnictis  arvemia). 

ENTOMOLOQT. 

The  pear  tree  psylla,  M.  V.  Slingeeland  {Xew  York  ConieU  Sfa. 
Bui  No.  4i,  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  161-180,  Jigs.  8). 

SynojJsU. — A  report  of  studieB  and  observations  on  tlic  pear  tree  psylla  {Psylla  pyri- 
cola)  by  the  author  under  the  following  heads:  Past  history;  classification;  indi- 
cations of  presence;  appearance  and  life  history.  Including  a  detailed  account 
of  a  single  generation  from  breeding-cage  experiments ;  methods  of  repression ; 
technical  descriptions  of  nymph  and  adult  forms;  and  bibliography  and  syn- 
onyms. A  shorter  account  of  these  investigations  was  published  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  in  Insect  Life,  vol.  v,  pp. 
100-103. 

The  pear  tree  psylla  was  introduced  into  Connecticut  from  Europe 
in  1832,  and  has  been  quite  widely  distributed  over  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  United  States  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In 
1891  it  did  great  damage  to  pear  orchards  in  certain  localities  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  Trees  attacked  by  this  insect  show  a  weak- 
ened vitality  early  in  the  season.  The  new  growth  is  restricted  and 
soon  begins  to  wither.  The  leaves  turn  yellow  and  by  midsummer 
very  many  of  the  leaves  and  half-formed  fruits  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  Immense  quantities  of  a  sweet  fluid  called  honeydew  cover 
the  twigs,  branches,  and  trunks  of  the  trees.  This  honeydew  is  at  first 
clear,  but  is  soon  filled  with  a  black  fungus  (Fumago  salicina). 
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The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  artic^le  in  Insect  Life  above 
referred  to: 

The  ailult  insect  measures  scarcely  3  ram.  in  length,  is  very  active,  and  strikingly 
resembles  a  cicada  in  miniature.  The  nymphs  are  oval,  exceedingly  flat,  of  a  light 
yellowish  color  when  young,  but  becoming  blackish,  with  distinct  markings  when 
full-grown  The  light  yellowish  cylindrical-ovate  eggs,  which  are  scarcely  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye,  are  attached  by  a  short  stnlk  near  the  larger  end  and  have  along, 
slender  thread  projecting  from  the  smaller  end. 

My  observations  upon  this  pest  began  in  December,  1891,  At  that  time  adults  and 
a  few  nymphs  were  found  hidden  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  pear  trees ;  no 
eggs  were  found.  The  hibernating  adults  were  watched  and  the  trees  carefully  ex- 
amined at  various  times  during  the  winter,  but  no  eggs  were  laid  until  about  April 
10,  when  the  adults  were  frequently  seen  in  copulation.  These  eggs  were  laid  in  the 
creases  of  the  younger  branches  about  the  bases  of  terminal  buds.  Eggs  on  branches 
brought  into  the  insectary  at  this  time  hatched  in  eleven  days,  but  in  the  field  the 
nymphs  did  not  emerge  until  about  May  10,  when  the  leaves  had  begun  to  unfold. 
The  minute  creatures  immediately  crawled  as  far  as  pos.sible  into  the  leaf  axils  and 
began  sucking  the  sap.  This  seems  to  be  the  favorite  point  of  attack  through  the 
season,  and  nymphs  are  invariably  found  in  the  leaf  nxils  or  on  the  stems  of  the 
fruit,  unless  verj'  numerous,  when  they  cluster  about  the  branches  just  below  the 
leaves  or  along  the  midrib  of  the  leaves.  They  prefer  the  younger  and  tenderer 
branches  and  leaves,  which  often  droop  early  in  the  season  from  the  excessive  loss 
of  sap  occasioned. 

By  careful  observations  upon  isolated  individuals  I  have  found  that  the  nymphs 
molt  five  times,  including  the  one  at  which  the  adult  iuHeet  appears. 

Adults  of  the  first  spring  brood  began  to  appear  about  June  1.  For  two  days  after 
emerging  they  were  of  a  greenish  color  and  then  took  on  the  characteristic  red  and 
black  markings.  Eggs  from  these  adults  were  plentiful  about  June  15  and  were 
found  on  the  underside  of  the  younger  leaves,  usually  partially  hidden  in  the  pubes- 
cence along  each  side  of  the  midrib.  Adults  of  this  second  brood  appeared  in  about 
thirty  days,  or  July  15.  There  will  thus  be  at  least  three  and  probably  four  broods 
during  the  season.  During  the  summer  all  stages  of  the  insect  may  be  found  on  the 
trees,  owing  to  the  overlapping  of  the  broods. 

The  summer  forms  of  the  adults  are  smaller  and  less  int-ense  in  coloring  than  the 
hibernating  adults.  In  the  former  the  front  wings  are  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  the 
veins,  even  in  dark  specimens,  are  light  yellow,  while  the  front  wings  of  the  latter 
are  nearly  transparent,  wuth  dark  shades  in  the  cells  and  very  dark  brown  or  black 
veins.  After  a  careful  comparison  of  both  forms  with  the  descriptions  of  the  four 
known  pear  psyllas,  pyri,  pyricolaf  pyrisngaj  and  aimulanSj  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
insect  in  question  is  Psylla  pyncoJa^  and  that  Psylla  itimilans  is  the  winter  variety  or 
hibernating  form  of  pyricola. 

Last  year  the  nymphs  were  so  numerous  by  Jane  15  that  the  honeydew  secreted 
covered  the  branches  and  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  usual 
black  fungus,  which  gave  the  trees  a  very  smoky,  unhealthy  appearance.  The 
honeydew  appears  to  be  secreted  only  by  the  nymphs,  but  in  what  manner  I  do  not 
know.  The  excrement  and  honeydew  are  distinct,  the  former  having  a  firm,  whitish 
appearance^  while  the  latter  is  clear  like  water.  I  think  both  secretions  come  from 
-fche  anus. 

Witha  view  to  finding  an  effective  means  of  destroying  this  pest,  eggs 
were  dipped  into  kerosene  emulsion  (full  strength  and  diluted  with  three 
parts  of  water  heated  to  130o  F.),  undiluted  kerosene,  turpentine  emul- 
sion (diluted  with  three  parts  of  water),  undiluted  turpentine,  crude 
carbolic  acid  emulsion  (diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water),  resin  wash 
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(triple  strengtliaiidlieated  to  130oF.),  whale-oil  soap  (double  strengtli), 
sulphate  of  potash  wash  (double  strength),  exinccntrated  potash  (1  pound 
t4)  1  gallon  of  water),  and  undiluted  benzine.  In  all  cases  the  eggs 
hatched  a  few  days  after  treatment. 

Xyniphs  dipped  in  kerosene  emulsion  were  killed  even  when  the 
emulsion  was  diluted  with  twenty-five  parts  of  water.  Spraying  ex- 
periments with  the  kerosene  emulsion  were  also  suwiessful. 

By  carefuUy  examining  the  trees  before  and  soon  after  spraying,  it  was  estimated 
that  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  nymphs  werekiUed  by  one  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  diluted  with  twenty -five  parts  of  water.  Some  of  the  nymphs  had  by  this 
time  become  nearly  full  grown,  but  these  were  as  quickly  and  effectually  destroyed 
as  were  the  young  ones.  The  habit  of  the  nymphs  of  feeding  in  the  leaf  axils  made 
it  easier  for  the  spray  to  reach  them ;  the  liquid  would  naturally  run  down  the  leaf 
petioles  and  twigs  and  gather  in  the  axils,  and  thus  become  very  effectlTe.  It  was 
found  that  2  quarts  of  the  dilution  was  sufficient  for  a  large  dwarf  tree;  and  thirteen 
such  trees  could  easily  be  sprayed  in  half  nn  hour  with  a  knapsack  sprayer.  It  wonld 
of  course  take  more  time  and  material  to  spray  the  large  standard  trees,  bnt  the 
whole  cost  for  each  tree  would  not  be  more  than  1  cent  a  tree  for  time  and  ma- 
terial.    »    »     » 

The  honeydew  did  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  insecticide  this  year — 1892. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  hard  showers  fell  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  The  rain  washed  oft'  much  of  the  secretion.  This  fact  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  fruit  growers  in  spraying  for  the  pest.  Spray  soon  after  a 
heavy  rain  storm  if  possible;  a  shower  soon  after  spraying  will  not  lessen  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  emulsion  as  the  nymphs  are  killed  almost  instantly.     ♦     »     * 

The  best  time  to  spray  is  early  in  the  spring  just  after  the  leaves  have  expanded. 
In  1892  about  May  15  was  the  best  time.  Then  this  first  brood  of  nymphs  had  all 
emerged  and  were  exposed  in  the  axils.  It  was  this  first  brood  that  did  the  most 
damage  in  1891.  Therefore  it  is  very  important  that  the  insect  should  be  checked 
early  in  the  season. 

The  white  grub,  G.  H.  Perkins  (Vermo7it  Sta,  Report  for  1891^  pp. 
144-155), — Accounts  of  observations  by  the  author  on  the  life  history 
of  species  of  Laclmosterna  prevalent  in  Vermont,  and  notes  on  experi- 
ments for  their  repression. 

Until  recently  all  writers  have  declared  that  the  Lachnostemn  larvse,  the  white 
grubs,  complete  their  growth  In  the  spring  or  early  summer  and  then  in  a  short 
time  change  to  beetles.  Oar  observations  show  very  conclusively  that  this  is  not 
true^  but  that  the  larvse  get  their  full  growth  during  the  early  summer,  enter  the 
chrysalid  state,  and  emerge  ns  perfect  beetles  late  in  the  summer  or  early  in  the  fall. 
They  remain  more  or  less  dormant  daring  the  winter  in  the  ground,  a  few  coming 
from  the  ground  in  the  fall,  but  most  not  until  the  following  spring.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  spring  and  the  beetles  die  in  early  summer. 

Mites,  thought  to  be  of  the  genus  TyrogJyphus  or  Rhizoglyphm^  were 
observed  on  the  legs  of  larvae  dug  from  the  ground  early  in  March. 
The  fungus  Cordyceps  ravenelii  was  on  larvae  dug  April  2.  Larv*  of 
three  sizes  were  fouud  in  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 

Altogether  several  hundred  larv«y  were  collected  and  placed  in  boxes,  where  they 
could  be  watched.  They  continued  in  excellent  condition  throughout  the  summer, 
but,  with  two  exceptions,  showed  no  indication  of  pupation  until  September.  These 
two  made  <*ells  and  pupated  early  in  May.  The  rest  were  all  changed  to  beetles  by 
tholast  of  Si^ptember.    There  was  no  appreciable  change  in  size  or  appearance  of 
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the  large  larvsB  during  the  sammer,  although  as  they  were  supplied  with  turf  they 
did  not  lack  food.     »     *     • 

The  first  beetles  appear  usually  about  the  first  of  May,  but  unless  the  season  is 
nnusually  early  they  are  not  at  all  abundant  until  the  middle  of  May  or  even  later. 
After  the  middle  of  May  the  numbers  increase  until  after  the  first  of  June,  when 
usually  there  is  a  decrease.  Few  are  seen  after  the  last  of  June  until  the  new  brood 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  few  stragglers  in  September,  October,  or  even  November. 
These  last  probably  all  perish  from  cold ;  some  certainly  do. 

The  common  species  here  are  Lachnosierna  dubia,  Smith,  and  L,  fasoa,  Froh.  Very 
much  less  common  are  L,  grandiSj  Smith,  L,  arcuataj  Smith,  L,  insperaia,  Smith, 
and  L,  rugosaj  Mels.    Usually  more  males  than  females  were  taken. 

LarvsB  kept  for  a  week  in  frozen  ground  in  January  were  killed. 
Other  similar  experiments  gave  the  same  results.  "Yet  some  of  the 
grubs  dug  from  frozen  ground  in  March  were,  to  all  appearances,  not 
injured." 

Grubs  kept  for  weeks  in  sand  almost  entirely  free  from  vegetable 
matter  were  not  starved.  Dryness  of  the  soil  injures  the  grubs  and 
if  long  continued  destroys  them.  Potash  salts  were  not  especially 
injurious  to  the  grabs  unless  used  in  large  quantities.  Salt  and 
wood  ashes  were  unsuccessfully  used  as  insecticides  for  these  grubs. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  and  kerosene  emulsion  were  effective.  Ants, 
frogs,  raccoons,  and  other  enemies  of  the  grub  are  mentioned. 

Notes  on  insecticides,  G.  H.  Perkins  ( Vermont  8ta.  Report  for 
1891ypp.  i55-i59).— Brief  notes  on  the  author's  experience  with  Paris 
green,  kerosene  emulsion,  and  potash  salts.  Naphthaline  has  been 
found  to  be  an  eflficient  repellent  of  moths,  while  pyrethrum  and  cedar 
chips  were  of  no  use  for  this  purpose. 


FOODS--ANIMAL  PBODUGTIOV. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor, 

Analyses  of  maple  sugar  and  feeding  stufifs,  J.  L.  Hills  {Ver- 
mont  8ta,  Report  for  1891,  pp.  48,  49). — Results  of  the  determination 
of  sugar  in  61  samples  of  maple  sugar,  and  analyses  of  the  following 
feeding  stuffs:  Hay  from  tall  fescue,  red  top,  alfalfa,  orchard  grass, 
Ehode  Island  bent  grass,  fowl  meadow  oat  grass,  fowl  meadow  grass, 
timothy,  green  barley,  damaged  corn  meal,  mixed  meal,  corn  germ  feed, 
cream  gluten  feed,  and  animal  meal.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
different  samples  of  maple  sugar  ranged  from  70  (very  wet)  to  99.5  (white 
granulated  crystal). 

Experiments  in  feeding  steers,  C.  C.  GEORaEsoN,  F.  C.  Burtis, 
and  W.  SuELTOxX  [Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  No.  34,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  51-98, 
plates  8). 

Synopsis. — A  compariflon  on  four  lots  of  five  steers  each  of  staU-feeding  and  feeding  in 
the  yard  in  winter,  of  whole  com  and  corn  meal,  and  of  corn  meal  and  a  rich 
nitrogenous  grain  mixture.  After  six  months'  feeding  the  animals  were  sold 
and  slaughtered.  All  were  fed  at  a  financial  loss.  The  lot  fed  the  nitrogeuous 
ration  wore  pronounced  in  much  the  hest  condition  and  produced  g.ain  at  rela- 
tively the  lowest  cost  for  food.    The  results  were  in  favor  of  stall-feeding,  and 
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indicate  tliat  tlie  expense  of  fattening  may  be  considerably  increased  by  outdoor 
feeding  in  winter.  Tlie  results  as  to  the  relative  value  of  whole  corn  and  corn 
meal  were  inconclusive.  The  experiment  calls  attention  to  the  losses  which 
may  result  from  feeding  steers  beyond  a  certain  weight,  showing  that  beyond 
a  certain  point  the  cimount  of  food  required  per  pound  of  gain  in  weight 
increased  considerably. 

The  questions  for  which  answers  were  sought  in  tliis  experiment  were : 
"Is  the  exclusive  corn  diet,  which  is  well-nigh  universal  in  these  States, 
the  cheapest  way  of  finishing  beeves  for  market?  Is  there  anything 
gained  by  sheltering  fattening  beeves!  Do  we  get  better  returns  from 
corn  meal  than  from  whole  corn!"  Twenty  grade  Shorthorn  steers, 
three-year-olds,  selected  from  a  herd  of  nearly  two  hundred,  were  di- 
vided into  four  lots  of  live  animals  each.  Two  lots  were  fed  on  whole 
corn,  corn  fodder,  and  prairie  hay,  one  lot  being  confined  in  the  barn 
and  the  other  in  an  0})en  yard  containing  a  shed  open  on  the  south 
side.  The  other  two  lots  were  fed  in  the  barn,  one  receiving  corn  meal, 
corn  fodder,  and  prairie  hay,  and  the  other  a  mixture  of  corn  meal,  lin- 
seed meal,  bran,  shorts,  corn  fodder,  and  prairie  hay.  The  feeding 
lasted  from  November  30  to  May  30.  The  amount  of  food  given  was 
regulated  by  the  appetite  of  each  animal.  The  nutritive  ratios  of  the 
rations  of  the  several  lots  were  as  follows:  Mixed-grain  ration  1:  6.27  to 
1:  5.92,  corn-meal  ration  1: 11.16,  whole-corn  ration  1:  12.06  to  1: 12.87. 
Tlie  average  weight  of  the  steers  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  was 
1,200  pounds,  and  the  average  cost  $3.29  per  100  pounds  live  weight. 
The  steers  were  weighed  separately  each  week. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  the  steers  were  sold  to  the  Armour 
Packing  Company  at  Kansas  Oily,  and  data  were  secured  as  to  the 
dressed  weight  and  intestinal  fat  in  the  case  of  each  steer.  The  lot 
fed  mixed  grain  were  sold  at  $4.20  and  the  other  lots  at  $4.10  per  hun- 
dred weight.  Summai-ies  are  tabulated  for  each  steer  of  the  food  eaten, 
fluctuations  in  live  weight,  cost  of  food,  water  drank,  dressed  weighty 
shrinkage  in  dressing,  and  intestinal  fatj  and  the  financial  result  is 
given  for  each  lot.  The  cost  of  food  is  based  on  ear  corn  at  47  cents, 
corn  meal  at  55  cent's,  shorts  at  54  cents,  bran  at  40  cents,  linseed  mejil 
at  $1.35,  tame  hay  at  25  cents,  cornstalks  at  12J  cents,  and  prairie  hay 
at  17  J  cents  per  100  pounds. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  results  follows: 

Summary  of  results  of  feeding  trial  with  steer  $, 


Average 
gain  in 

live 
weight. 


Food  con- 

Bumecl  per  pound 

of  gain. 


Grain. 


Coarso 
fodder. 


Total    I   e^ii*„^ 
coat  of      SeUing 


food  per 
lot, 


Lot  1 ,  mixed -grain  rat  ion 

lAtt  2,  corn -meal  ration 

hot 3. wiiolecorn  ration, in  barn 
Lot  4,  wbolc-com  ration,  in  yard 


Poitnds.  ] 
435.0 
2G8.0 
284.2  I 
312.8  I 


Pound*. 
10.0 
1.3.3 
14.1 
15.3 


I 


Pounda. 
3.2 
3.5 
4.7 
2.8 


$155.00 
106.56 
104.27 
126.01 


price 
per  lot. 


$341.46 
290.30 
300.53 
300.53 
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In  the  financial  statement  no  account  is  taken  of  the  cost  of  feeding 
or  the  vahie  of  the  manure.  All  four  lots  were  fed  at  a  financial  loss, 
this  loss  ranging  with  the  different  lots  from  $15.48  with  lot  3  to 
$37.21  with  lot  4. 

"  The  showing  on  the  block  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  lot  1  [mixed 
grain  ration].  Several  good  judges  of  meat,  who  examined  and  com- 
X)ared  the  carcasses  after  slaughtering,  had  no  great  difficulty  in  pick- 
ing out  the  best  fed  lot.  Aside  from  being  the  heaviest,  the  meat  was 
thicker  and  the  fat  more  abundant  and  better  distributed.  The  car- 
casses of  the  other  three  lots  did  not  differ  in  appearance  to  any 
marked  degree,  but  the  figures  show  some  difference  in  favor  of  those 
fed  indoors." 

The  food  nutrients  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Food  nutrients  per  pound  of  gain  in  livetveight. 


liOt  1,  November  30  to  February  22. 

Lot  1,  February  22  to  May  30 

Lot  2,  November  30  to  May  30 

lyot  3,  November  30  to  Mav  30 

Lot  4,  November  30  to  May  30 


(ininin 

Consumed  per  pouud 
of  gain. 

live  weight. 

Protein. 

Carbohy- 
drates. 

Pounds. 

1, 213 

065 

1            1, 340 

1,421 

1,564 

Pounds. 
0.968 
1.570 
0.041 
0.909 
0.934 

Pounds. 
6.00 
0.33 
10.51 
10.07 
12.02 

With  the  exception  of  the  second  period  of  lot  1,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  as  the  animals  ripened  more  and  more  nourishment  was  required  for  each 
ponnd  of  gain,  there  is  here  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  protein 
reqiiired  to  make  a  pound  of  gain,  regardless  alike  of  the  difference  in  gain  and  the 
difference  of  carbohydrates.  I  have  nowhere  in  works  on  feeding  seen  this  relation 
of  protein  to  gain  pointed  out,  and  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  it  here  because  it 
may  be  of  much  practical  importance.  It  suggests  that  the  feeder  should  base  his 
valuation  of  any  feed  almost  exclusively  on  the  amount  of  digestible  protein  it  con- 
tains, and  instead  of  buying  it  by  the  bushel  or  by  the  hundred  weight,  he  should 
buy  it  at  so  much  per  pound  of  digestible  protein,  precisely  as  artificial  fertilizers 
are  bought  for  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  they  contain. 
It  is  a  confirmation  of  the  practical  value  of  the  ^'feeding  standards  "  as  a  guide  in 
feeding,  and  is  in  fact  simply  a  presentation  of  the  same  principle  in  a  difierent 
form.  That  the  amount  of  protein  required  for  a  pouud  of  gain  increases  as  the  ani- 
mal ripens  is  proven  by  the  dimiuished  gain  for  the  feed  consumed.  In  this  con- 
nection the  following  figures,  which  are  deduced  from  the  tables  of  lot  1,  will  be  of 
interest : 

Grain  eaten  per  pound  of  gain. 

Pounds. 

After  56  days 7.30 

After  84  days 8.07 

Aft«r  112  days 8.40 

After  140  days 9.01 

After  168  days 9.27 

After  182  days 10.00 
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This  simply  coniirms  wliat  is  kDown  to  every  feeder,  that  it  costs  more  to  finish  a 
steer  ott*  than  it  does  to  give  him  the  main  portion  of  his  weight.  It  shows  that  the 
greatest  profit  is  likely  to  be  made  if  the  cattle  are  marketed  as  soon  as  in  fairly 
good  condition,  other  conditions  being  eqnal.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  bat  little 
encouragement  for  feeders  to  bring  highly  finished  cattle  on  the  market.  The  pack- 
ers do  not  pay  enough  more  for  that  class  of  cattle  to  pay  for  the  extra  feed  it  re- 
quires to  put  them  in  condition  and  leave  the  same  margin  of  profit  to  the  feeder 
that  he  can  realize  on  an  animal  in  only  moderate  flesh. 

[As  between  barn-feeding  and  yard-feeding,  although  lot  4  fed  in  the  yard  gained 
more  than  lot  3  fed  similarly  in  the  baru,  they  shrunk  more  in  transportation  to 
Kansas  City,  so  that  the  two  lots  weighed  the  same  at  the  time  of  sale.] 

Each  steer  in  the  yard  ate  844  pounds  more  corn  than  the  steers  similarly  fed  in 
the  barn,  swd  also  somewhat  more  of  the  rough  feed.  [It  cost]  12  bushels  of  corn  at 
33  cents  a  bushel,  or  $4  more  per  head  in  feed  to  feed  outdoors  than  it  did  in  the 
bam.  Whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  pay  this  tribute  to  cold  weather  under  outdoor 
management  than  to  invest  it  in  shelter,  each  feeder  must  decide  for  himself. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  on  the  whole  the  season  was  very  favo- 
rable to  outdoor  feeding.  •  «  «  xhe  gain  was  very  light  during  the  coldest 
weather.     *    *    * 

[As  between  whole  corn  (lot  3)  and  com  meal  (lot  2)]  it  required  only  0.8  pound 
more  ear  corn  than  corn  meal  to  each  pound  of  gain.  *  *  «  The  test  can  not, 
however,  be  considered  conclusive.  The  steers  were  not  accustomed  to  com  meal, 
and  for  some  time  after  the  experiment  began  they  did  not  eat  enough  to  maintain 
their  weight.     »     »     ♦ 

Lot  1,  fed  on  the  '^  balanced  ration ''  in  the  bam,  as  described  elsewhere,  stands  out 
conspicuously  in  comparison  with  the  others.  They  laid  on  flesh  much  more  rap- 
idly and  on  a  much  less  weiglit  of  feed  for  the  gain  made.  *  *  »  They  ate  well; 
they  seemed  to  relish  the  feed ;  they  did  not  sufier  from  indigestion  or  scours,  as  was 
the  case  with  a  few  of  the  others  for  brief  periods.     *    •    » 

The  feeding  of  this  lot  proves  that  the  balanced  ration  will  fit  cattle  for  market 
much  more  rapidly  than  corn,  and  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  continue  the  feeding 
much  beyond  the  period  of  rapid  gain.  While  they  gained  1,213  pounds  during  the 
first  twelve  weeks,  they  gained  only  965  pounds  during  the  last  fourteen  weeks,  and 
that,  too,  on  a  considerably  richer  feed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  description  of  the  experiment  photographic 
reproductions  are  given  of  two  steers  from  each  lot. 

Feeding  experiments  with  steers,  G.  A.  Goessmann  {Massachu- 
setts State  Stu.  Bid.  iV^o.  t//,  Ocf.,  1892^  pp.  J2-16).— These  experiments 
were  in  the  same  line  as  a  previous  one  rei)orted  in  Bulletin  No.  40  and 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  stsition  for  1891  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ill,  p.  162,  and 
IV,  p.  67),  namely,  the  estimation  of  the  cost  of  producing  beef  in  the 
case  of  growing  steers. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  indicated  that  on  the  same  nation 
yearling  steers  made  a  higher  rate  of  gain  than  two-year  olds,  and  that 
in  order  to  fatten  beef  profitably  at  the  current  market  prices  much 
care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  and  compounding  the  feeding  stuHs 
used. 

The  present  trial  was  with  two  yearling  grade  Shorthorn  steers, 
weighing  600  and  675  pounds  respectively,  and  lasted  from  December, 
1880,  to  March,  1891.  This  time  is  divided  into  three  periods,  the  first 
winter's  feeding,  the  summer  pasturing,  and  the  second  winter^s  feed- 
ing.   During  the  first  winter's  feeding  the  steers  received  at  different 
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times  sugar  beets,  corn  fodder,  corn  stover  or  silage,  and  wheat  bran  with 
gluten  meal,  or  with  linseed  meal  or  corn-and-cob  meal.  In  the  summer 
they  were  turned  out  to  pasture,  and  the  second  winter  they  received 
wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  hay,  to  which  barley  meal  and  barley 
straw  were  added  at  different  times.  Analyses  with  reference  to  both 
food  and  fertilizing  ingredients  are  given  of  all  the  feeding  stuffs  used* 
In  calculating  the  financial  results  account  is  taken  of  the  value  of  the 
fertihzing  ingredients  of  the  food,  and  the  fcjjlowing  prices  are  used: 
Wheat  bran  $16.60  (first  winter)  and  $23,50  (second  winter),  gluten 
meal  $23,  old-process  linseed  meal  $27.50,  cotton-seed  meal  $27.50, 
corn-and-cob  meal  $16.60,  barley  meal  $30,  corn  stover  $6,  corn  silage 
$2.76,  com  fodder  $7.50,  barley  straw  $5,  roots  $4  to  $5,  and  hay 
$12  to  $15  per  ton,  and  pasturage  40  cents  per  head  per  week.  The 
steers  were  bought  at  3^  cents  per  pound  live  weight.  Full  data  for 
the  experiment  are  tabulated.  A  summary  of  the  gains  in  weight  for 
each  period  is  as  follows : 

Live  weigh  i  of  steers. 

Gain  in  |  Avernj^e 
wei|;ht  diir-,  daily  gain 
iiig  period,    iu  weiglit. 


First  winter: 

Stecrl 

Steer  2 

Summer  pasturage  : 

Steerl 

Stoer2 

Second  winter: 

Steerl 

Ste€r2 


round*. 
220 
240 

125 
83 

308 
231 


Pound*. 
1.53 
1.07 

0.87 
0.58 

1.90 
1.43 


The  steers  were  fed  at  a  financial  loss.  The  first  winter  there  was  a 
profit  not  quite  equal  to  the  value  of  the  estimated  manure;  on  i)as- 
turage  there  was  a  loss  of  about  3  cents  each  per  day,  and  the  second 
winter  the  financial  results  were  less  satisfactory  than  the  first  winter. 

"The  results  of  the  second  feeding  experiment  emphasize  the  state- 
ment made  in  connection  with  the  report  of  our  first  experiment, 
namely,  cheaper  and  more  efiicient  fodder  rations  than  most  of  our 
grass  lands — ^meadows  and  pastures — can  furnish  have  to  be  devised 
to  render  the  production  of  beef  for  our  markets  remunerative." 

Soiling  crops  and  feeding  experiments  with  soiling  crops,  G.  S. 
Phelps  {Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  No.  9,  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  16). 

Synopsis. — Thi5  experience  of  the  Btation  for  four  years  in  growing  wheat  fodder, 
clover,  oats  and  peas,  oats  and  vetch,  Hnngarian  grass,  scarlet  clover,  soja 
beans,  cowpeas,  and  barley  and  peas  for  soiling  is  given,  together  with  a  general 
discussion  on  the  comparative  value  of  legumes  and  a  description  of  a  feeding 
experiment  with  soiling  crops  for  milch  cows. 

"  Under  the  soiling  system  more  stock  can  be  kept  on  a  given  acre- 
age than  by  pasturing;  much  of  the  expense  of  fencing  is  saved;  nearly 
all  of  the  tood  given  is  available  for  the  formation  of  products,  as  there 
is  no  waste  of  energy  in  searching  for  food ;  and  the  manure  can  be  pre- 
served free  from  waste.'^ 
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A  calculation  of  the  amouuts  of  food  ingredients  from  1  acre  of 
several  different  kinds  of  forage  crops,  based  on  the  yields  and  analy- 
ses of  the  crops  at  the  station,  are  given  below : 

Valuable  conHtUuenis  per  acre. 


Field  A,  ISOO, 


Silage  corn . 


Field  A,  1891. 

as;sa?s:?h::^<'«.ia«>».foach. 

llarley  and  peas 


Total,  two  crops 

Field  i?,  189t, 


Wheat  fodder  . 
Cpwpeas 


Total,  two  crops !      22. 0 


Total 
crop. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Nitrogen 
free  ex- 
tract. 

Fiber. 

Ton9. 
22.0 

Pounds. 
682 

Pound*. 
242 

Po-    <f*. 
.,546 

Pouud*. 

2,380 

10.8 

6a<i 

144 

2,036 

1,200 

4.0 

356 

67 

714 

5tO 

15.7 

061 

2L1 

2,750 

1,700 

10.6 
11.4 

406 
570 

200 
01 

2,602 
935 

1,430 
730 

22.0 

976 

291 

3,627 

2.180 

From  four  years'  experience  the  station  recommends  the  following 
series  of  crops  for  soiling  throughout  the  summer  for  central  Connecti- 
cut: 


Kinds  of  fodder. 


Anioimtof  seed  per    <  Approximate  ,  Approximate  time 
aci-e.  time  of  seeding.  I        of  feeding. 


Rvofwlder '  2i  to  3  bnsliels 

Wheat  fodder 2*  to  3  busli«'l8 

Clover ,  2U  pounds 

(irasB  (from  grass  lands) 

Oats  and  peas 2  bushels  enrh 

Oat«  and  peas I  2  buwhels  each 

Oats  and  peas 2  bushels  each 

Clover  rowen  (from  3) 

Hungarian 

('owpeas 

Rowen  (from  grass  landn) 

IJarley  and  peas 2  busheln  each  . 


Sept.l 

Sept.  5-10 

July  20-30... 


1^  bushels I  June  10. . 

1  bushel June  5-10 


May  10-20. 
May  ao-Jane  5. 
Jane  5-15. 
June  15-25. 
June  25-JaIy  10. 
July  10-20. 
JnJy  20-Ang.  1. 
Aug.  1-10. 
Aug.  10-20. 
Sept.  5-20. 
Sept.  20-30. 
Aug.  3-10 Oct.  1-50. 


Apr.  10 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  30 


I 


Feeding  experiments  with  soiling  crops  for  mihh  cows  (pp.  9-16). — 
With  a  view  to  studying  the  value  of  various  green  fodders  for  milk 
and  butter  production,  feeding  trials  were  made  during  the  summers 
of  1891  and  1892,  four  cows  being  used  in  each  case.  During  these  two 
seasons  green  fodder  crops  were  fed  from  June  1  until  November  1 ; 
the  feeding  trijils  proper  lasted  from  June  8  to  September  22, 1891,  and 
from  May  29  to  August  15,  1892.  In  1891  tliere  were  three  grade  Jer- 
wsey  and  one  Jersey-Guernsey  cow,  and  in  1892  the  same  cows  were 
used  except  that  one  grade  Jersey  was  replaced  by  another.  The 
amount  of  green  fodder  fed  varied  from  50  to  75  i>ounds  per  day, 
according  to  the  moisture  of  tlie  crop.  The  grain  was  the  same  for 
both  years,  and  consiste<l  of  3  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  I  pound  of  new- 
process  linseed  meal  per  day,  fnd  with  a  small  quantity  of  cut  hay  or 
oat  straw.  The  soiling  crops  t<*sted  were  wheat  fodder,  timothy  and  clo- 
ver, oats  and  peas,  oats  and  vetch,  Hungarian  grass,  clover,  rowen, 
and  cowi)eas.    These  were  fed  in  i)eriods  of  four  days  each  in  1891^  and 
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of  seven  days  each  in  1892.  The  data  given  include  analyses  of  the 
green  fodders  fed,  analyses  of  the  milk  given  in  different  periods,  and 
the  calcukited  rJimonnt  of  butter.  A  statement  is  also  given  showing 
the  food  ingredients,  potential  energy,  and  nutritive  ratio  of  each 
ration  fed. 

In  these  experiments  when  clover  was  fed  the  amounts  of  milk  and  butter  were 
considerably  increased  and  the  percentages  of  fat  were  higher  tlinn  duiing  the  test 
with  Hungarian  grass  just  before  and  after  those  with  clover.  The  avei*ago  product 
from  four  cows  during  the  first  series  of  clover  tests  (August  10,  14,  and  18)  of  1891 
was  281  pounds  of  milk  and  15.6  pounds  of  butter,  and^  the  average  percentage  of  fat 
was  5.3  per  cent;  while  for  the  tests  with  Hunganan  grass  (August  3  and  27)  the 
average  quantity  of  milk  was249pound8,and  of  butter  12  9  pounds,  and  the  average  i)er- 
centage  of  fat  5  per  cent.  *  *  *  The  advantages  of  clover  to  the  dairy  farmer  may 
be  bricrty  summed  up  as  follows:  It  is  more  valuable  than  hay  or  corn  stover  in  the 
production  of  milk;  it  obtains  much  of  its  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  can  be  grown  with 
mineral  fertilizers  only ;  it  increases  the  value  of  the  manure ;  and  it  tends  to  improve 
the  soil  by  the  decay  of  its  roots,  stubble,  and  leaves,  which  remain  after  the  crop  is 
harvested. 

Com  fodder  vs.  com  silage  for  milch  cows,  W.  W.  Cooke  and 
J.  L.  Hills  {Vertnont  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  75-86). 

Synopais. — A  comparison  between  ensiled  and  field-cured  fodder  corn  for  milch  cows. 
Alternate  rows  of  corn  were  stooked  in  the  tield  and  ensiled  respectively.  Three 
cows  were  fed  silage  and  corn  fodder  respectively,  to  which  hay  and  grain  were 
added  in  four  periods  of  four  weeks  each,  being  changed  from  one  ration  to  the 
other  at  the  end  of  each  period.  The  cows  gave  about  9.1  per  cent  more  milk  on 
silage  than  on  corn  fodder,  but  in  general  the  milk  was  of  poorer  quality. 

Alternate  rows  of  corn  were  put  into  the  silo  and  stooked  respect- 
ively. The  corn  fodder  was  broug:lit  to  the  barn  and  placed  in  stooks 
on  a  slightly  sloping  piece  of  ground.  The  stooks  contained  from  400 
to  800  pounds.  They  were  drawn  together  tightly  at  the  top  and 
bound  with  a  cord,  and  were  left  standing  outside  until  needed  for 
feeding. 

About  the  first  of  November  a  feeding  experiment  with  the  silage  and 
corn  fodder  was  commenced  with  three  cows,  all  fresh  in  milk.  Each 
cow  received  8  pounds  of  hay  and  4  pounds  of  grain,  and  in  addition  two 
cows  received  silage  and  one  corn  fodder.  At  tlie  end  of  four  weeks 
the  cow  on  corn  fodder  was  changed  to  silage,  and  vice  versa.  The 
cows  were  changed  from  silage  to  corn  fodder  and  vice  versa  four  times 
during  the  trial,  so  that  each  cow  received  corn  fodder  for  two  periods 
and  corn  silage  for  two  periods.  The  last  twelve  days  of  each  period 
the  milk  of  each  cow  was  analyzed  and  the  amount  of  water  drank  was 
also  recorded.  Samples  of  the  silage  were  taken  weekly  for  analysis 
and  samples  of  each  stook  of  corn  fodder  as  soon  as  it  was  cut  up. 
These  analyses  are  tabulated.  Data  as  to  the  yield  and  comx>ositiou  of 
the  milk  and  amount  of  water  drank  are  also  tabulated. 

Every  time  the  cows  changed  from  corn  silage  to  corn  fodiler  and  back  again  to 

«ilage   the  average  of   the  amounts  of  milk  given  during  the  two  silage  periods 

is  larger  than   that  during  the  fodder  period,  and  when  the  change  was  made  from 

^om  foddc^r  to  silage  and  b:\ck  a;j;ain  to  fodder  the  silage  proved  superior  to  the 
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fodder.  In  other  words,  the  silage  yielded  per  day  and  per  cow  more  milk  than  tlie 
corn  fodder.     *     *    * 

In  eight  cases  out  of  nine  com  fodder  prodaced  milk  with  a  larger  per  cent  of 
solids  than  that  given  hy  corn  silage,  and  in  seven  casesontof  ninethe  milk  also  ha9 
a  higher  per  cent  of  fat.  In  general,  thou,  com  silage  has  given  more  milk  of  a 
poorer  quality  and  com  fodder  less  milk  of  a  richer  quality.  The  average  milk  from 
corn  silage  contained  12.91  per  cent  total  solids  and  4.05  per  cent  fat;  the  average 
from  corn  fodder,  13.35  per  cent  solids  and  4.28  per  cent  fat.     *     »    * 

The  ttiroe  experimental  cows  produced  4,897  pounds  of  milk  while  eating  9,089 
pounds  of  com  fodder.  At  the  same  rate  the  whole  of  the  corn  fodder  would  have 
produced  7,688  pounds  of  milk.  The  same  cows  ate  14,266  pounds  of  the  silage  and 
produced  5,922  pounds  of  milk,  or  the  equivalent  of  8,525  pounds  of  milk  for  the 
whole  20,532  pounds  of  silage.  This  makes  a  total  of  838  pounds  of  milk  or  9i  per 
cent  in  favor  of  silage.  Calculating  in  the  same  way  for  solids  and  fat  the  table 
helow  is  ohtained : 


Tkld  of  milk,  etc. 

on  silage  and  corn  fodder  from  equal  areas. 

Milk. 

Total 
Bolida. 

Fat 

Entire  com  silage  prortucwl 

Pounds. 
8,525 
7,688 

Poundt. 
1,090 
1,026 

Pounds. 
345 

Kntire com  fodder nrodiiccd  ....     . ---     -   . 

329 

Gain  due  to  silage 

837 

72 

16 

9.5 

(rain  Der  ceiit    ..................... 

7  1 

46 

' 

' 

If  the  last  twelve  days  of  each  period  are  used  as  a  hasis  for  calculating  the  whole, 
the  gain  in  favor  of  silage  amounts  to  6^  per  cent  of  milk,  3  per  cent  of  solids,  and  1 
per  cent  of  fat.     «     »     * 

[As  between  ensiling  and  stooking,]  the  loss  of  dry  matter  is  nearly  the  same, 
20  per  cent  in  ensiling  and  19  per  cent  in  stooking.  The  loss  of  albuminoidB  is  high- 
est in  the  stooked,  so  that  we  should  expect  from  analyses  that  the  dry  matter  in  the 
corn  fodder  would  have  a  lower  feeding  value  than  that  of  the  silage,  and  in  the 
feeding  trial  we  find  that  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  the  silage  produced  about  9  per 
cent  more  milk  than  an  equal  amount  in  the  corn  fodder. 

[These  results  are  compared  with  those  obtained  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,  with 
which  in  general  they  "agree  very  closely."]  In  Wisconsin  silage  produced  5  per 
cent  more  milk  than  corn  fodder,  in  Vermont  9^  per  cent.  In  Wisconsin  silage  pro- 
duced 6i  per  cent  more  butter  than  corn  fodder,  in  Vermont  4  per  cent.  *  «  • 
[But]  in  Wisconsin  the  milk  given  while  eating  silage  was  slightly  richer  than  that 
given  during  the  com  fodder  periods,  while  in  Vermont  the  milk  given  on  com  fod- 
der was  decidedly  richer  than  that  on  silage.     *     •     * 

The  cows  seemed  to  like  the  silage  a  little  better  than  they  did  the  com  fodder, 
though  they  ate  the  com  fodder  with  a  great  deal  of  relish. 

[With  reference  to  the  amount  of  water  consumed  on  the  two  rations,  it  is  shown 
that]  in  seven  out  of  eight  tests  the  cows  took  more  water  into  the  system  daily  and 
gave  more  milk  while  eating  silage  than  whi}e  on  com  fodder  and  in  the  other  case 
the  amounts  were  equal;  thus  on  the  ration  which  produced  the  most  milk  they  con- 
sumed the  most  water.  When  the  cows  returned  at  a  later  period  to  the  same  ration 
they  had  had  earlier  they  of  course  gave  less  milk  and  took  less  water  in  three  cases 
out  of  four.  The  average  shrinkage  in  milk  was  8  per  cent  and  they  took  10  per  cent 
less  water.  These  figures  show  that  cows  need  to  consume  more  water  the  more 
milk  they  give,  and  that  they  will  do  so  whether  the  food  is  succulent  or  dry. 

A  comparison  of  clover  silage  and  corn  silage  fed  to  milch 
cows,  J.  L.  HiLliS  ( Vermont  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  86j  87). — In  a 
comparison  of  these  foods  on  ten  cows  in  three  periods  of  eight  day^ 
h,  "  the  clover  silage  did  not  do  as  well  as  the  corn  silage.^ 
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Effect  of  change  of  quarters  on  quantity  and  quality  of  milk, 

J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta,  Report  for  1891,  pp.  87 ,  88),— ^^  On  the  morn- 
ing of  October  30  the  herd  was  milked  for  the  last  time  at  the  old  sta- 
tion farm  and  then  driven  3  J  miles  to  their  new  quarters  at  the  present 
farm.  Composite  samples  were  taken  of  the  milks  of  seven  cows  for 
four  milkings  before  and  four  after  the  change."  The  results  of  the 
analyses  of  these  samples  are  tabulated. 

Not  only  was  there  a  general  increase  in  yield  (Inrinjj;  the  two  days,  bnt  each  in- 
dividual cow  gave  more  at  each  milking  than  at  the  corresponding  one  before  the 
change.    Six  out  of  seven  gave  a  poorer  quality  aft^r  the  change.     «     •     • 

The  quantity  gain  in  the  agj^risgate  was  greatcT  than  the  quality  loss,  so  that  6J 
per  cent  larger  yield  of  milk  ingredients  followed  the  change. 

Experiments  in  pig-feeding,  II.  T.  French  and  C.  D.  Thompson 

(Oregon  Sta,  Bui  No.  20,  Sept,,  1892, pp.  12, platen  8). 

Syuop»i€, — Statistics  are  reported  as  to  the  practices  in  pig-raising  in  Oregon,  and  an 
account  is  given  of  a  feeding  trial  made  with  six  pigs,  averaging  150  j)ounds  each, 
to  compare  Avhole  oats  and  wheat,  fed  separately,  witli  the  same  grains  ground 
and  with  a  grain  mixture.    Much  of  the  grain  fed  whole  seemed  to  be  uniligested. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  general  practices  among  farmers  in 
Oregon  in  raising  pigs,  a  circular  of  inquiry  was  mailed  to  seventy-five 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Replies  were  received  from 
sixty  of  these,  which  summarized  showed  that  75  per  cent  fed  their 
pigs  one  year  or  more  before  slaughtering;  that  60  per  cent  slaughtered 
their  pigs  at  between  150  and  200  i>ounds,  30  per  cent  at  between  200 
and  250  pounds,  and  10  per  cent  at  between  250  and  300  pounds;  that 
pasturage  on  green  wrheat,  stubble,  or  woodland  was  the  most  common 
food  for  growing  pigs,  and  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  screenings  for  fat- 
tening pigs;  and  that  50  per  cent  fed  the  grain  whole,  while  the 
remainder  used  more  or  less  ground  grain. 

An  experiment  was  made  at  the  station  with  six  x)igs,all  of  the  same 
litter,  which  were  divided  by  weight  into  three  lots,  with  a  sow  and  a 
barrow  in  ea<;h  lot,  and  fed  from  September  1  to  December  20 — 120 
days — as  follows:  Lot  1,  chopped  oats  the  first  two  months  and  ground 
wheat  the  last  two;  lot  2,  whole  oats  the  first  two  months  and  whole 
wheat  the  last  two;  and  lot  3,  mixtures  of  ground  oats  and  wheat  with 
shorts  or  barley  or  both.  The  grain  was  soaked  before  feeding  and 
salt  was  added.    Charcoal  was  fed  regularly. 

The  pigs  were  nearly  five  and  a  half  mouths  old  at  the  beginning 
of  the  trial  and  averaged  about  150  pounds  each  in  weight.  At  the 
close  of  the  trial  they  ranged  in  weight  from  286  to  329  pounds.  The 
following  is  the  summary  of  the  results  for  each  lot: 

Summary  of  result  8  of  feeding  pigs. 


Lot  1,  chopped  oat8  and  j^roiind  wlicat 
Lot  2,  whole  oats  and  whole  wheat  — 
I^)t  3,  grain  mixture 


TotAl 
gain  in 
weight. 

Pounds. 
330. 5 

308.0 
318.0 


Total 
food 
eaten. 


Pounds. 
1, 603. 0 
1,  829.  a 
1,  562. 5 


Food 
eaten  per 
pound  of 

gain. 

Pounds, 

4.8 
6.0 
4.9 


Cost   of 

food  per 

ponnd  of 

gain. 

Cents. 
5.9 
7.2 
5.5 
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The  eo9^t  h  iKks^ed  on  4>at«^  and  barley  at  $1  per  100  poaods,  wheat  at 
$1^36,  and  i«hort.s  at  liO  cents,  and  apparently  no  charge  was  made  for 
jpindini^.  The  total  gains  made  daring  the  first  two  months  were, 
on  groaod  grain,  155  jioands:  on  whole  grain,  183  poonds;  and  on  gniin 
niixtnre,2ff:!  poands:  and  daring  the  last  two  months,  on  gronnd  grain. 
175^5  fionnds;  on  whole  grain,  J2.j  [H>ands:  and  on  grain  mixture,  aO 
IHiunds. 

The  nianiiris  wsa  ^athfrre^l  at  various  times  and  examined  in  a  mecbanicml  way  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  whole  ^rain  passetl  tbron(;h  the  di^^estive  system  with- 
oot  1>ein|^  materially  changed.  As  mach  as  50  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  entire  dry 
excrement  from  pi>i^  fed  on  whole  oats  and  wheat  was  washed  out  at  different  times. 
The  grain  was  passed  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  when  fed,  as  far  as  the  eye  coald 
detect.  The  same  was  true  of  those  fed  on  the  gronnd  grain  where  it  was  nnmixed. 
excerpt  the  material  was  finer.  A  large  portion  was  to  all  appearances  wholly  nn- 
digested. 

Plates  are  given  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  fat  and  lean  in 
the  case  of  the  several  lots. 
Pig-feeding,  VV.  W.  Cooke  ( Vermont  Sta.  RepoHfor  1891,  pp.  120- 

127). 

Synojmtf. — A  comparison  was  made  between  sweet  skim  niilk^  sonr  skim  milk,  and 
heavy  feeding  of  corn  meal  for  growing  pigs.  Two  lots  of  three  pigs  each  and 
one  lot  of  two  pigs  were  fed  from  May  18  to  October  27.  The  j)ig8  on  sour  skim 
milk  gave  better  rcMults  in  every  case  than  those  on  sweet  skim  milk.  The  pigs 
fed  heavily  on  com  meal  made  a  larger  growth  than  the  others,  but  at  a  greater 
expense  for  food  for  each  pound  of  growth.  The  results  of  pig-feeding  experi- 
ments at  the  station  for  three  years  are  summarized. 

An  experiment  was  made  with  eight  pigs  to  compare  sweet  skim  milk 
with  sour  skim  milk  and  to  ascertain  how  much  corn  meal  can  be  profit- 
ably fed  to  pigs.  The  pigs  were  small  Yorkshires,  about  six  weeks  old 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  They  were  divided  into  three  lots, 
two  lots  containing  three  pigs  each  and  one  lot  two  pigs.  The  skim 
milk  was  nearly  all  from  deep  cold  setting.  That  to  be  fed  sweet  was 
warmed,  to  take  off  the  chill,  and  fed  at  once;  that  to  be  fed  sour  was 
left  in  an  open  tub  until  it  became  tlionmghly  sour  and  rank,  often 
fully  wheyed  off.  Two  ounces  of  corn  meal  were  mixed  with  each  quart 
of  skim  milk  and  the  mixture  fed  ad  libitum  until  the  pigs  were  large 
enough  to  take  6  quarts  of  the  mixture  per  day,  after  which  a  mixture 
of  e<iual  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran  and  gluten  meal  was  added 
to  the  ration  in  increasing  amounts.  The  experiment  lasted  from  May 
18  to  October  27.  Lot  1  received  sweet  skim  milk  and  lot  2  sour  skim 
milk.  Lot3  wasgiven  all  they  would  eat  of  a  mixture  of  1  pound  of  corn 
meal  to  1  quart  of  sweet  skim  milk.  The  amounts  of  food  eaten,  gain  in 
live  weight,  and  the  food  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight  are 
tabdlated.  The  lot  on  sweet  skim  milk  made  an  average  gain  during 
the  trial  of  158  pounds,  the  lot  on  sour  milk  175  pounds,  and  the  lot 
on  corn  meal  2;37  pounds.  The  average  total  gain  in  live  weight 
during  the  trial  was  158  pounds  for  the  lot  on  sweet  skim  milk,  175 
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poniids  for  the  lot  on  sour  skim  milk,  and  237  pounds  for  tlie  lot  on  corn 
meal;  and  the  dry  matter  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight  was 
2.99  pounds  for  the  lot  on  sweet  skim  milk,  2.67  pounds  for  the  lot  on 
sour  skim  milk,  and  2.82  pounds  for  the  lot  on  corn  meal. 

[As  between  sweet  and  sour  ski  in  milk]  the  soar  skim  milk  produced  the  better  re- 
sults in  every  case.  To  one  who  watched  the  pigs  from  day  to  day  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  pigs  be  weiglied  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  doing  better  on  the 
Bonr  skim  milk.  It  was  evident  within  threo  weeks  after  the  pigs  were  put  on  the 
separate  diets  that  those  having  tlio  sour  skim  milk  were  eating  their  food  with  a 
better  relish,  were  looking  sleeker,  and  growing  faster,  although  both  lots  ate  their 
food  up  clean  so  that  they  actually  consumed  the  same  amount  of  nutriment. 

One  of  the  pigs  fed  on  the  heavy  corn-meal  diet  died  within  three 
weeks  after  the  test  began.  The  other  pig  grew  faster  than  the  skim 
milk  pigs,  but  ate  a  proportionally  larger  amount  of  food,  so  that  the 
cost  of  pork  per  pound  w^as  greater  than  in  tbe  case  of  the  other  pigs. 
With  corn  meal  and  gluten  meal  at  $24  each  per  ton  and  bran  at  $20, 
there  was  a  profit  of  $16.78  from  feeding  the  seven  pigs.  Analyses  of 
the  skim  milk,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  gluten  meal,  with  reference 
to  fertilizing  ingredients,  are  given. 

The  results  of  pig-feeding  experiments  at  the  station  for  three  years 
are  given  as  follows: 

On  the  average  during  these  three  years  the  pigs  have  required  1.43  pounds  of  dry 
matter  in  the  food  to  make  1  i>ound  of  growth  up  to  the  time  they  weighed  53  pounds, 
and  this  amount  increases  steadily  as  the  pigs  increase  in  live  weight,  until  when 
they  weigh  201  pounds  it  has  required  3.84  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  food  to  pro- 
duce 1  pound  of  growth. 

Nearly  all  the  pigs  cease  to  yield  a  profit  after  they  have  reached  a  live  weight  of 
180  pounds. 

The  value  of  skim  inilk  has  varied  iu  dift'erent  ex])eriments  from  24  to  27  cents  per 
100  pounds,  averaging  25  cents. 

With  the  foods  used,  skim  milk,  corn  meal,  bran,  middlings,  and  gluten  meal,  the 
fertilising  value  has  been  on  the  average  61^  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  food. 

Feeding  roots  vs.  dry  food,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  iSta,  Bid.  No.  17 ^ 
Oct.,  1892,  pp.  12). 

Synopsis, — Comparisons  of  roots  rs,  no  roots  on  fattening  steers,  pigs,  and  sheep. 
Data  as  to  the  effect  of  the  roots  on  the  gain  in  weight,  i»roportion  of  water  in 
the  carcass,  clniracter  of  the  meat,  etc.,  are  tabulated. 

Separate  trials  were  made  of  feeding  roots  (mangel-wurzels,  turnips^ 
and  sugar  beets)  to  stivers,  pigs,  and  sheep.  Each  of  these  included 
four  or  six  animals,  divided  into  two  lots,  one  of  which  received  roots 
and  the  other  none.  The  steers  were  fed  from  December  23  to  March 
21,  receiving  hay,  corn  fodder,  and  gi'ain;  the  pigs,  from  December  24 
to  April  8,  receiving  ground  oats,  peas  and  barley,  and  whole  wheat; 
and  the  sheep,  from  December  22  to  March  28,  receiving  hay  and  grain. 
A  record  was  kept  of  the  food  actually  eaten  and  the  ductuations  in 
live  weight.    At  the  close  of  the  trials  the  animals  w  ere  slaughtered 
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and  parts  of  tlie  carcasses  analyzed.    Summaries  of  tLese  data  arc 
tabulated. 

In  summarizing  the  results  the  author  states  that  the  root-fed  sheep 
and  steers  gained  more  in  weight  and  the  root-fed  pigs  less  than  those 
receiving  no  roots;  that  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  carcass,  shrink- 
age in  dressing,  quantity  of  blood,  and  weight  of  the  vital  organs  were 
all  greatest  in  case  of  the  root- fed  animals;  and  that  the  proportion  of 
fat  was  least  in  the  root-fed  animals.  The  meat  of  the  root-fed  steers 
was  believed  to  be  less  juicy  than  that  of  the  other  lot. 

These  and  sevoral  previouB  t-rijils  lead  the  writer  to  believe  that  aU  immature  cat- 
tle foods  and  those  foods  changed  by  heat  are  less  nutritions  than  mature,  sound 
foods. 

It  is  believed  that  root  crops  are  at  present  too  costly  in  labor  to  warrant  their 
extensive  growth  in  Utah  for  ordinary  stock- feeding. 


DAIRYING. 

E.  W.  Allkn,  Editor. 

Composition  of  milk  and  its  products  ( Vermont  8ta,  Report  fo) 
1891jpp.  llSj  119). — "The  following  tables  show  the  average  comi>osi- 
tion  and  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  milk  and  it«  products,  together 
with  the  average  distribution  of  both  the  milk  and  fertilizing  ingredients 
in  butter  Jind  cheese-making,  being  compiled  and  calculated  from  the 
analyses  of  American  experiment  stations." 

Average  composition  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 


Fertilizing  ingredients. 


Whole  uiilk,  average. . . 
Whole  milk,  max  ill!  mil 
Whole  milk,  minimum . 

Skim  milk 

Cream 

Bat.t**rmilk 

Whey 

Butter , 

Cheese 


Milk  ingrodient«i. 


Total  I 
lolid.H. 


P.  ct. 

in.  00 

17.00 
10.00 
9.75 
25. 95 
9.50 
7.03 
80.90 
66.75 


Fats.  Casein. 


P.ct. 

4.00 
8.00 
2.00 
0.30 
18.80 
0.50 
0.50 
85.  CO 
35.50 


r.ct. 

2.60 
3.  GO 
1.60 
2.75 
2.00 
2.40 
0.15 
0.60 
24.65 


Albu-    Milk 
men.  I  sugar. 


Ash. 


/».  ct. 

0.70 
0.90 
0.40 
0.  7.-. 
0.50 
0.60 
0.78 
0.15 
0.00 


P.ct. 
4.95 
5.50 
4.00 
5.15 
4.15 
5.  :jo 
5.00 
0.00 
4.50 


P.ct. 
0.75 
0.90 
0.60 
0.80 
0.50 
0.70 
0.60 
0.15 
2.10 


rSI- 


P.ct. 
0.53 


Value 

per 

ton. 


P.et.     P.ct. 
0. 19     0. 175 


0.5ti 
0.40 
0.48 

0.  ir, 

0.12 
8.93 


0.20 
0.15 
0.17 
0.14 
0.04 
0.60 


0.185 
0.130 
0. 158 
0.181 
0.038 
0.120 


$2.17 


2.31 
0.06 
l.W 
0.84 
0.49 


"  It  should  be  said  that  the  fat  percentages  in  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk are  lower  than  will  usually  be  found  in  shallow-setting  work,  and 
that  of  butter  higher  than  will  usually  be  found  in  creamery  butter." 

The  distribution  of  milk  ingredients  for  1,000  pounds  of  milk  in  the 
cream,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  butter  in  butter-making,  or  in  the 
whey  and  cheese  in  cheese-making  is  calculated  to  be  as  follows: 
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Distribution  of  milk  ingredients  in  1,000  pounds  of  milk  and  its  products. 


Total 
solids. 

Fat. 

Casein. 

Albu- 
men. 

Milk 
sugar. 

Ash. 

Fertilising  ingre- 
dients. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Phoe- 
phoric 
acid. 

Pot- 
ash. 

Lbt. 
Wliole  milk,  1,000  pounds ...     130 
Skim  milk,  800  pounds. . . .  ]  1      78 

Cream,  aoO  pounds \\     52 

Bntter,  43  pounds f,      37.07 

Battennilk,  187  pounds. . .  j  1      U.  91 
Cheese.  100  nonnds               >  '      M  7S 

Lb9. 

40 

2.4 
87.6 
36.8 

0.8 
85.5 

4.5 

Lht. 

26 

22 

4 

0.23 

8.77 
24.67 

1.35 

Lb». 

7 

6 

1 

0.06 

0.94 

Lbs. 

49.5 

41.2 

8.3 

Lh9. 

7.6 
6.4 
1.1 

Lbs. 
5.3 
4.5 

0.8 

0.05 

0.75 

3.95 

1.35 

Lbt. 
1.9 
1.6 
0.3 
0.03 
0.27 
0.65 
1.23 

Lb». 
h75 
1.60 
0.25 
0.01 

8.3 
4.5 
45 

1.1 
2.1 
5.4 

0.24 
0.12 

Whey,  MO  pounds 5 

63.25 

7 

1.63 

In  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  giving  4,000  pounds  of  milk  apiece  yearly,  the  total  ferti- 
lizing value  of  the  milk  for  a  year  will  approximate  $86.80,  all  of  which  is  lost  to  the 
farm  if  the  whole  milk  ho  sold,  two  thirds  ($56.80)  if  cheese  is  sold  and  whey 
retained,  one  sixth  ($13.20)  if  butter  is  sold  and  the  buttermilk  left  at  the  factory, 
and  one  one-hundredth  ($0.86)  only  if  butter  is  sold  and  both  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk fed  upon  the  farm. 

Abnormal  milks,  W.  W.  Cooke  and  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  8ta. 
Report  for  1891^  pp.  111-113). — Analyses  of  the  colostrum  of  a  cow  suf- 
fering from  milk  fever,  of  tlie  milk  of  a  Jersey  cow  just  before  and  just 
after  calving,  and  of  a  registered  Jersey,  containing  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  solids  and  of  solids-not-fat,  together  with  a  record  of 
this  last  cow  for  a  few  weeks  before  she  went  dry. 

A  Jersey  cow  which  was  milked  up  to  the  time  of  calving  was  found 
to  give  milk  instead  of  colostrum  after  calviug.  "  Succeeding  flows  were 
analyzed  and  found  slightly  more  colostrous  than  the  first.  Under  the 
microscope  but  few  colostrum  particles  were  found  in  the  first  milk  and 
not  many  in  any  of  the  others." 

A  registered  Jersey  cow  gave  milk  of  the  following  composition  tlie 
lant  milking  before  going  dry: 

Per  cent. 

Total  solids 28.43 

Fat 14.67 

Solids-not-fat 13.76 

Casein  and  albumen 9. 98 

Ash 1.44 

Milk  sugar, by  diflference 2.33 

<<  This  milk  is  remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  milk  sugar,  the 
high  amount  of  albuminoids  and  ash,  and  the  excessively  large  amount 
of  fat.  This,  with  some  other  milkiugs  of  the  same  cow,  is  probably 
the  only  milk  analysis  on  record  in  which  the  fat  is  more  than  the 
solids-not-fat." 

The  compoBitioo,  creaming,  and  churning  of  colostrum,  J.  L. 
Hills  {Vermont  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  104-108).— The  average  corn- 
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position  of  the  colostrum  from  the  first  four  milkiiigs  after  calving  of 
two  grade  cows  and  one  full-blood  Jersey  is  given  as  follows: 

Comjwsition  of  colostrum  and  whole  milk. 


Average  analyses. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Total 
Actual. 

solids*. 

Calcu- 
lated. 

Fat. 

Casein 

and  Jilbn- 

roeu. 

Milk 
sugar. 

Per  cent. 
2.40 
3.60 
4.16 
4.28 

5.00 

Ash. 

Fimt  milkiuK,  colostrum 

Second  milking,  oolwitriim. .. 

Third  milking,  coloHtrnm 

Fourth  milking,  colostrum... 

Milk  throe  weeks  after  calv- 

infi    

1.0533 
1.0415 
1.0380 
1.0304 

1.0330 

Per  cent. 
19.37 
14.33 
12.98 
13.92 

13.52 

Per  cent. 
17.96 
1.3.88 
12.60 
13.55 

13.77 

Percent. 
3.86 
2.92 
2.58 
3.71 

4.60 

Per  cent. 
11.44 
6.49 
5.01 
4.71 

3.34 

PereeuL 

1.67 
1.23 
1.23 
1.24 

0.3S 

The  points  to  notice  are,  the  higher  specific  gravity,  larger  per  cent  of  totiil  solids, 
ash,  and  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  smaller  per  cent  of  luilk  sngar  in  the  colostrums 
than  in  the  milk ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fluid  becomes  more  like  milk,  as 
shown  by  analysis  and  by  the  closer  agreement  of  actual  and  calculated  total  solids. 
The  calculation  of  total  solids  depends  upon  the  correct  determination  of  specific 
gravity  and  fat,  and  its  results  are  more  or  less  close  to  actual  total  solids  as  the 
milk  is  more  nearly  normal. 

These  data  would  indicate  that  the  fifth  and  succeeding  colostrous  milks  of  the 
average  single  cow  may  be  safely  used  in  the  mixed  milk  of  a  medium- sized  lienl, 
the  eighth  and  succeeding  ones  in  a  small  herd. 

The  composition  is  given  of  cream  and  skim  milk  from  colostrum 
given  by  a  Devon  cow  suffering  from  milk  fever.  Colostrum  was  found 
to  cream  in  cold  deep  setting  more  completely  than  the  milk  given 
three  weeks  after  calving.  Cream  from  colostrum  and  l&om  whole 
milk  was  churned  sweet  in  a  Frank's  Wonder  churn. 

The  colostrum  cream  as  a  whole  took  longer  to  chum  than  that  from  milk.  The 
colostrum  butters  were  vividly  yellow  and  the  strong  odor  of  the  fluid  remained  in 
them  in  spite  of  thorough  washing.  They  had  the  acrid,  disagreeable  colostrum 
taste  and  became  rancid  much  more  rapidly  than  did  the  milk  butters. 

Analyses  are  given  of  the  butter  from  colostrum  and  from  milk, 
together  with  determinations  of  the  melting  point,  iodine  number,  and 
volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  same. 

Composition  of  butter  from  colostrtim  and  milk. 


Water. 


Curd. 


Fat. 


I  Melting  I    Todine 
I    point.      iiiinilier. 


Colostrnni  Imltcr: 

FirHt  milking... 

SiM-ond  milking. 

Tliinl  milking.. 

Fourth  milking. 

Average 

MUk  butter 


Per  cent.    Per  cent.  ,  Per  cent.  \ 


11.15 
15.21  I 


0.87 
0.51 


84.98  I 
84.28 


or. 

39.6 

36.8 

38.6 

35.7 

37.8 

36.1 

38.9 

36.3 

38.7 

86.2 

37.4 

87.6 

Volatile 
fut  ty 

acids.* 


22.6 
24.9 
31.1 
29.9 
27.1 
28.4 


*  C.'.  of  dccinormal  alkali  required  for  5  grams  of  fat 

The  use  of  a  formula  for  calculating  the  per  cent  of  total  solids 
in  milk,  VV.  W.  Cooke  and  J.  L.  Hills  {Vermont  Sta.  Report  for  J891^ 
pp.  114-117). — ^The  following  simplification  of  the  Hehner  and  liichmoud 
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forinnla  is  suggested  fortbe  calculation  of  solids  in  milk:  T=:1.2  F+^, 

ill  which  T=total  solids,  F=fat,  and  L=lactomcter  reading  at  6()o  F. 
*^In  other  words,  one  fourth  the  lactometer  reading  added  to  one  and 
one  fifth  times  the  fat  gives  the  total  solids."  Directions  are  given  for 
the  detection  of  adulterations  of  milk  with  the  aid  of  this  formula. 

Besults  of  analyses  are  given  of  whole  milk  and  separator  skim  milk 
fiom  the  same,  which  make  it  evident  "  that  the  milk  serum  is  not  in- 
tiueuced  by  the  separator  and  that  the  only  difference  between  whole 
milk  and  the  skim  milk  derived  from  it  is  in  the  amount  of  fat  they  con- 
tain." 

A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  skim  milk  from  a  "cheese 
cow"  and  a  "butter  cow"  is  given,  showing  that  "the  difference  in 
market  value  is  too  small  to  be  noticed,  about  1  cent  for  100  pcmnds, 
but  whatever  difference  there  is  is  in  favor  of  the  skim  milk  from  the 
butter  cow." 

Creaming  of  milk  in  cold  setting,  W.  W.  Cooke  ( Vermont  Sta. 
Report  for  1891,  pp.  100-103). — These  were  tests  of  the  proximity  to  the 
cream  line  to  which  the  skim  milk  may  be  drawn  off'  without  causing 
loss  of  cream.  The  results  imply  that  if  skimming  is  done  with  care  it 
is  safe  to  skim  down  very  close  to  the  cream.  Tests  were  made  of  the 
fat  iu  skim  milk  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  can  after  standing  in 
cold  deep  setting  for  twenty-ffmr  hours.  The  results  imply  that  "  the 
skim  milk  is  alike  in  composition  from  the  bottom  of  the  can  to  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  cream,  and  that  even  this  small  amount  of 
skim  milk  is  but  a  trifle  richer  than  the  bulk  of  it." 

Cream-raising  by  dilution,  W.  W.  Cooke  ( Vermont  Sta.  Report 
for  1891,  pp.  103  J  101). — The  milk  of  fresh  cows  and  of  "strippers  "  was 
set  at  420  p.^  diluted  one  fourth  with  water  at  135°  and  undiluted;  at 
65°,  diluted  one  fifth  with  water  at  130°  and  undiluted;  and  at  60o, 
diluted  one  fourth  with  water  at  135o  and  undiluted.  In  the  case  of 
fresh  cows  there  appeared  to  be  a  gain  from  diluting  milk  with  hot 
water  when  it  was  set  at  55^  6r  60°,  and  in  the  case  of  cows  well 
advanced  in  lactation  the  only  gain  from  dilution  was  when  the  milk 
was  set  at  GO^. 

A  new  me.thod  of  testing  cows,  W.  W.  Cooke  ( Vermont  Sta.  Re. 
port  for  1891jpp.  108-111). — Studies  have  been  made  at  the  station  with 
a  view  to  determining  some  practical  means  of  creaming  and  churning 
milk  iu  short  tests  of  cows.  The  Baby  Separator  Xo.  2,  Ali)ha  pattern, 
was  found  to  give  unsatisfactory  results  with  so  small  an  amount  of 
milk  as  that  from  one  cow  at  a  single  milking,  but  it  was  found  possi- 
ble to  keep  cows'  milk  sweet  ibr  three  or  four  days  by  placing  it  in  cans 
submerged  in  ice  water,  and  if  the  milk  was  then  heated  to  from  90°  to 
050  F.  the  cream  ct)uld  be  separated  as  tlioroughly  as  from  milk  fresh 
from  the  cows.  The  plan  proposed  for  a  week's  test  is  to  separate  the 
milk  of  the  first  four  days  and  of  the  last  three  days  each  by  itself, 
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keepiDg  the  milk  in  the  meantime  submerged  in  ice  water,  and  to  cbnm 
the  cream  in  a  barrel  churn  while  sweet.  The  fat  in  the  bowl  of  the 
separator  is  cleaned  out  by  running  through  a  quantity  of  skim  milk 
after  separating  the  whole  milk.  The  results  are  given  of  a  seven  days' 
test  made  in  this  way  of  the  milk  of  a  single  cow.  In  this  test  "  95  per 
cent  of  the  fat  in  the  whole  milk  was  recovered  in  the  butter.  When 
reduced  to  the  80  per  cent  standard  this  cow  would  be  credited  with 
10.37  pounds  of  standard  butter,  or  119  pounds  of  butter  for  each  100 
pounds  of  fat  in  the  original  whole  milk.'' 

Creamery  work,  W.  W.  Cooke  and  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sia.  Re- 
port/or 1891,  pp.  59-74). 

Synopsia, — The  results  are  given  of  studies  at  a  creamery  with  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing points :  Variations  iu  composition  of  milk,  effect  of  change  from  barn  to  pas- 
ture, effect  of  weather,  losses  in  butter-making,  and  variation  in  composition  of 
creamery  butter.  The  percentage  of  fat  was  found  to  vary  in  single  cow's  mil  k  by 
0,87  and  in  mixed  herd  milk  by  about  0.4  from  day  to  day.  The  change  from 
barn-feeding  to  pasturage  wa«  accompanied  by  increase  in  yield  of  milk  and  in 
percentage  of  fat,  amounting  to  an  increase  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  per  cow  per  day.  On  an  average  92.5  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the  milk  was 
recovereil  in  the  butter  in  butter-making.  The  amount  of  butter  made  per  100 
pounds  of  fat  in  the  milk  ranged  from  104  to  115  pouuds,  averaging  110  pounds. 

With  a  view  to  studying  the  variation  inthecomi)ositionof  milk,  the 
effect  of  change  from  stall-feeding  to  pasturage,  losses  in  butter-making, 
variations  in  creamery  butter,  relation  between  butter  fat  and  butt-ermilk, 
etc.,  an  extensive  series  of  tests  were  made  during  the  spring  of  1891  at  a 
creamery  having  about  thirty  patrons.  From  May  6  to  June  7  samples 
were  taken  daily  of  the  milk  brought  by  each  patron,  and  for  six  weeks 
following  this  that  from  four  herds  selected  as  being  the  best  for  fur- 
ther experimental  work.  Samples  were  also  taken  daily  of  the  sepai*ator 
skim  milk,  the  buttermilk,  and  the  butter.  These  samples  were  all 
taken  to  the  station  for  analysis.  ''At  the  time  the  test  began  all  of  the 
herds  were  being  kept  in  the  barn,  and  arecord  was  madeof  the  day  when 
each  was  turned  out  to  pasture,  of  the  changes  in  feed,  and  of  all  changes 
in  the  herd  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  milch  cows."  Summarized 
data  are  tabulated  for  each  point. 

Variations  in  milk  (pp.  61-65). — Illustrative  of  the  variation  in  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  milk  of  cows  from  day  to  day,  analyses  are  given 
of  mornings'  and  nights'  milk  of  a  grade  Jersey  cow  on  eight  consecu- 
tive days,  the  food,  environment,  and  time  of  milking  being  exactly  the 
same  each  day.  The  highest  percentage  of  fat  found  was  5.38  and  the 
lowest  4.45,  a  difference  of  0.87  per  cent.  A  difference  as  high  as  0.65 
per  cent  was  found  between  the  mixed  milk  (morning  and  evening)  of 
different  days.  This  point  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  sampling. 
The  variations  which  may  occur  from  day  to  day  in  the  composition  of 
the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  are  illustrated  by  analyses  of  the  mixed  milk 
of  a  herd  of  thirteen  cows  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  days.  The  percent- 
age of  fat  ranged  from  3.63  to  4.59,  an  average  of  4.19,  and  the  amount 
of  fat  from  6.48  to  11.78  pounds  i)er  day. 
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In  most  creameries  milk  is  paid  for  once  a  month,  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  some 
per  cent  of  fat  that  shall  correctly  represent  the  average  quality  of  the  milk  for  the 
month.  Theoretically,  the  only  way  to  he  sure  of  a  correct  average  is  to  analyze  a 
sample  of  each  day's  milk,  hut  this  means  so  much  work  that  no  one  could  afford  to 
do  it.  •  *  *  It  can  he  said  that  there  is  no  need  of  analyzing  every  day  or  tak- 
ing a  composite  sample.  If  8  samples  are  taken  during  the  month  the  result  will 
be  Bufficioutly  accurate. 

Effect  of  weather  on  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  (pp.  65-69). — A  dia- 
gram is  given  showing  the  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  with  the 
variation  in  temperature,  and  a  table  showing  the  amount  and  composi- 
tion of  the  milk  previous  to  and  fallowing  storms. 

There  would  seem  to  he  a  general  tendency  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  to  become 
richer  when  the  temperature  was  falling,  and  less  rich  during  a  rising  temperature. 
♦  *  •  Duriug  the  period  of  increasing  yield,  previous  to  the  middle  of  June, 
there  seems  to  be  some  connection  between  quantity  of  milk  and  the  temperature, 
since  each  case  of  a  decrease  in  quantity  is  at  or  within  twenty-four  hours  of  a  shaq) 
fall  of  temperature.    After  the  middle  of  June  but  little  connection  can  be  traced. 

The  quantity  of  butter  fat  produced  does  not  seem  to  have  varied  much  from  either 
cause.     •    •     ** 

[Concerning  the  changes  in  the  milk  occurring  simultaneously  with  storms,] 
if  we  consider  these  changes  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  rain  storms,  they  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  cows  in  flush  of  milk  on  pasture  feed  give  as  much  or  more 
milk  and  of  just  as  good  quality  in  bad  weather  as  in  fair  weather,  and  that  when 
the  storm  is  over  they  give  a  less  quantity  of  richer  milk.  The  cows  do  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  change  in  quantity  or  quality  of  milk  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
and  no  connection  is  traceable  between  the  storms  and  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  pro- 
duced. 

Effect  of  change  from  ham  to  pasture  (p.  69). 

This  was  very  marked  in  the  case  of  all  of  the  herds.  After  making  allowances  for 
the  milk  of  fresh  cows  added  to  the  herds,  there  is  still  left  an  increase  of  about  IG 
per  cent  in  quantity  of  milk  due  to  the  pasturage,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  herds  had  grain  while  in  the  barn  and  none  while  on  pasture.  There 
Avas  also  a  gain  in  quality  of  milk  on  pasture  amounting  to  about  a  third  of  a  pound 
of  butter  to  each  100  pounds  of  milk.  These  two  results  combined  make  the  entire 
effect  of  change  from  barn  to  pasture  a  gain  of  about  one  fourth  more  butter  per  day 
per  cow. 

Losses  in  hutter-mdking  (pp.  69-71). — Averaging  the  results  of  twenty- 
two  days,  the  average  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  separator  skim  milk  was 
0.19  and  in  the  buttermilk  0.6.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  daily  loss  of 
11.6  pounds  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  and  10.3  pounds  in  the  buttermilk. 
The  average  churnability  of  the  milk,  that  is,  the  average  percentage 
of  the  fat  of  the  whole  milk  which  was  recovered  in  the  butter,  was 
92.5  per  cent. 

A  well-known  writer  on  dairy  topics  has  made  the  statement  that  on  the  average 
in  private  dairies  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the  whole  milk  is  recov- 
ered in  the  butter.  As  compared  with  this,  the  average  of  92.5  per  cent  shows  that 
this  creamery  did  creditable  work.  On  its  best  day  only  4  pounds  were  lost  out  of  100, 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  do  this  once  it  should  be  equally  possible,  by  taking  sufficient 
care,  to  do  it  every  day.     *    »     * 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  change  from  bam  to  pasture,  i.  c,  from  dry 
feed  to  succulent,  or  the  changes  of  the  weather  had  any  influence  on  the  work  of 
the  separator  or  any  eflect  on  the  churnability  of  the  cream. 
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Variations  in  creamery  ftwf/er  (pp.  71,72). — Analyses  of  the  butter 
made  at  the  creamery  on  twenty-seven  days,  the  results  of  which  are 
tabulated,  show  that  even  nnder  the  uniform  conditions  prevailing  the 
percentage  of  water  varied  from  10.43  to  14.70,  averaging  12.35,  and  the 
^)ercentage  of  fiit  ranged  from  79.65  to  85.14,  averaging  82.93.  The 
button'  had  received  but  one  working. 

Mechanical  losses  in  creamery  work  (pp.  72,  73). — The  diflferenco,  if 
any,  between  the  sum  of  the  fat  in  the  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  but- 
ter, and  in  the  whole  milk  is  taken  as  mechanical  loss.  This  was  deter- 
mined at  the  creamery  on  thirty-two  days.  The  mechanical  loss  i>er 
day  ranged  from  0.03  to  20.2  pounds  and  averaged  3.27  pounds,  which 
is  "  probably  quite  close  to  the  truth  and  represents  the  amount  of  but- 
ter sticking  to  the  various  utensils."  Tlie  quantity  of  milk  required 
to  make  1  i)Ound  of  butter  ranged  from  22.43  to  25.25  pounds,  avemg- 
ing  23.87  pounds. 

Relation  between  butter  fat  and  butter  (pp.  73,  74). — The  amount  of 
butter  made  from  each  100  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  ranged  for 
thirty-two  diiys  between  104.4  and  115.6  pounds,  averaging llO.l  pounds. 

It  is  evident  tliat  no  set  rule  can  be  given,  since  varying  amounts  may  lio  lost  in 
tlu'  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  and  the  butter  may  contain  widely  varying  amounts 
of  fat,  water,  and  salt.  *  *  *  'riie  best  of  work  should  yield  fully  15  per  cent 
m«»ro  butter  than  butter  fat,  though  this  result  would  be  obtained  but  rarely  in 
creamery  work. 

Making  cheese  from  milk  of  different  qualities,  W.  'W.  Cooke 

and  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta.  Report  for  1S91,  pp.  88-95).  ■. 

Synopsis. — Cheese  was  made  from  milk  containing  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent  of  fat,  respec- 
tively. The  two  richer  milks  gave  the  best  cheese.  Milk  with  4  per  cent  of  fat 
gave  a  larger  yield  of  cheese  than  that  with  3  per  cent,  and  about  the  same  aa  that 
with  5  per  cent.  The  results  indicate  that  in  the  case  of  very  rich  milk  the  fat 
content  is  not  always  a  true  index  of  the  value  of  the  milk  for  cheese-making. 

To  study  the  economy  of  using  milk  rich  in  fat  for  cheese-making,  with 
reference  to  determining  whether  the  fat  content  is  a  fair  basis  for  paying 
for  milk  at  cheese  factories,  cheese  was  made  at  tlie  statiou  from  milk 
containing  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent  of  fiit,  respectively.  This  milk  was  pre- 
pared by  adding  separator  skim  milk  and  cream,  respectively,  to  milk 
containing  4  per  cent  of  fat.  This  naturally  gave  abnonnal  milk  as  far 
as  the  casein  was  concerned,  the  milk  with  5  per  cent  of  fat  containing 
only  2.3  i)er  cent  of  casein.  ^* It  would  therefore  be  harder  to  work 
this  milk  without  loss  of  fat  than  would  ordinarily  happen  in  the  fall 
when  the  general  run  of  milk  contains  5  per  cent  of  fat  as  delivered  at 
the  factory." 

Whether  the  fat  can  be  saved  as  perfectly  in  rich  milk  as  in  poor,  the 
results  imply  that  "  there  is  no  nec€^,sity  of  wasting  fat  in  the  whey 
when  making  cheese  from  5  i)er  cent  milk.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
add  that  the  curd  from  tlie  5  per  cent  milk  was  very  tender,  and  if  the 
cheese  nuiker  had  not  understood  his  business  and  had  not  taken  extra 
care  there  would  surely  have  been  a  large  loss  of  fat.^' 
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The  percentage  of  albuminoids  (casein  and  albumen)  in  the  whey 
was  the  same  from  the  three  kinds  of  milk — about  95  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analyses  of  the  cheese,  that  made  from  milk  with  5  per  cent 
fat  contained  the  lowest  percentage  of  water  and  that  from  milk  with 
3  per  cent  fat  the  highest  percentage  of  water,  and  the  percentage  of 
fat  in  the  cheese  followed  the  same  order.  The  cheeses  were  carefully 
cured  and  samples  were  sent  to  four  cheese  exports  for  scoring.  All 
the  experts  pronounced  the  cheese  from  the  milk  with  3  per  cent  fat  the 
poorest,  while  they  were  equally  divided  as  to  the  qiuility  of  the  cheese 
from  milk  with  4  and  with  5  per  cent  fat.    The  cheese  from  milk  with 

3  per  cent  fat  was  rated  three  fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  lower  than 
that  from  the  other  milk. 

"The  figures  show  that  in  this  test  cheese  made  from  3  per  cent  and 

4  i>er  cent  milk  was  valued  on  the  Boston  market  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  butter  fat  contained  in  the  milk  from  which  it  was 
made,  but  that  in  using  the  5  per  cent  milk  for  cheese-making  there 
was  a  loss  from  what  would  have  been  obtained  had  the  milk  been  made 
into  butter." 

The  results  of  three  other  trials  at  the  station  in  making  cheese  with 
milk  containing  from  4.27  to  4.40  per  cent  of  fat  are  also  tabulated,  and 
reference  is  made  to  experiments  in  making  cheese  from  milk  containijig 
varying  percentages  of  fat,  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  37  (new  series)  of 
the  New  York  State  Station  and  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  Minnesota  Sta- 
tion (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  610  and  797).  While  the  cheese  from  milk 
with  from  3  to  4  per  cent  fat  was  valued  almost  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk,  this  ride  does  not  hold  for  milk 
above  4  per  cent,  for  milk  with  5  per  cent  fat  did  not  make  a  pound 
more  of  cheese  per  100  j)ounds  of  milk,  owing  to  the  greater  dryness  of 
the  cheese  from  rich  milk,  and  the  markets  will  not  pay  more  for  the 
extra  rich  cheese  than  for  moderately  rich  cheese. 

Milk  contniuing  much  over  4  per  cent  fat  can  he  more  prolitahly  made  into  hiitter 
than  into  cheeae.  As  a  conclusion,  then,  from  the  data  that  have  thus  far  hccome 
availahle,  it  can  he  said  that  with  milk  varying  from  3  to  4  jicr  cent,  paying  for  the 
milk  according  to  the  butter  fat  it  contains  gives  probably  exact  justice,  while  for 
milk  under  3  per  cent  and  over  4  per  cent  the  agreement  is  not  so  dose,  and  a  great 
deal  would  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  cheese  maker  and  the  market  to  which  the' 
cheese  was  sent. 

Losses  in  cheese-making  ( Vermont  Stu,  Report  for  1891,  pp.  95- 
100). 

SynopHxs. — The  losses  in  a  three  days'  test  of  cheese-making  were  determined.  The 
mechanical  loss  was  found  to  be  very  slight,  the  main  source  of  loss  being  the 
whey  and  the  drippings  from  the  cheese  press.  About  90..5  per  cent  of  the  fat 
and  97  per  cent  of  the  casein  in  milk  was  recovered  in  the  cheese.  The  percent- 
ages of  the  wh(de  amount  of  the  milk  ingredients  which  appear  in  the  cheese,  the 
whey,  and  the  drippings  are  estimated.  TIic  changes  in  cheeae  in  ripening  are 
mentioned. 

Tests  lasting  three  days  were  nmde  at  a  cheese  factory  in  the  State 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  mechanical  losses  of  fat  and  other 
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ingredients  in  the  manufactureof  cheese.  Composite  samples  were  taken 
of  the  milk  brought  by  the  diflferent  patrons  each  day,  and  these  were 
analyzed,  together  with  samples  of  whey,  curd-sink  whey,  curd  drip- 
pings from  the  cheese  presses,  and  the  green  and  ripe  cheese.  From 
these  data  the  total  amounts  of  fat  in  the  whole  milk  and  in  the  cheese 
products  are  calculated  for  each  day  and  tabulated. 

The  tabulation  shows  but  slight  mechanical  losses  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
total  ingredients  present,  and  an  apparent  gain  is  as  frequent  as  a  loss.  All  of  these 
gains  and  losses  are  -well  within  the  limits  of  the  admissible  errors  of  chemical  anal- 
ysis. Each  ingredient,  however,  being  d<)terrained  at  least  twice  in  duplicate  aani- 
ples,  this  source  of  error  is  lessened ;  yet  to  it  and  to  the  unavoidable  errors  of 
sampling  we  may  justly  credit  the  gains.     *     *    * 

It  may  be  quite  surely  said  that  there  is  little  or  no  mechanical  lossesofany  of  the 
milk  ingredients  in  cheese-making  by  the  stiired-curd  process. 

The  losses  of  fat  in  the  wheys  were  above  the  average.  Considering  21  per  cent  of 
the  nitrogen  solids  to  bo  albumen  and  that  aU  the  albumen  passed  into  the  whey,  an 
assumption  which  is  nearly  true,  the  following  per  cents  of  total  fat  and  casein  pres- 
ent in  milk  were  not  in  the  waste  products,  and  consequently,  assuming  no  mechani- 
cal loss,  were  xireseut  in  the  green  cheese. 

Amounts  of  maieriaU  saved  in  (he  cheese  for  each  100  pounds  contained  in  the  original 

whole  miJk. 


First  day 

Second  day  . . . 
Third  day 

Average 


Fat. 


Pounds. 
00.8 
91.5 
89.2 


90.5 


Casein. 


PouMft. 
96.6 
97.0 
97.3 


97.0 


Had  the  same  amount  of  milk  been  made  into  butter,  with  0.20  per  cent  fat  in  the 
skim  milk  and  0.50  per  cent  in  the.  buttermilk,  both  good  average  separator  creamer^' 
work,  about  94  per  cent  of  the  fat  would  have  been  available  for  butter. 

Distribution  of  ingredienU  in  cheese-making  (pp.  98,99). — ^These  were 
calculated  from  the  tests  reported  above  to  be  as  follows:  ^ 


Approximate  average  distr 

ibation  of  ingredients  in 

cheese-making. 

Whey. 

Ciiocae- 
press 
drips. 

Cheese. 

Total  solids 

Per  eenl. 
44.9 
•     0.9 
22 
93.5 
63 
2 

Percent. 
0.9 
0.4 
0.6 
1.5 
1 
23 

Percent. 
54.2 
90.6 
77  4 

Y^X      

Casein 

Milk  suffar 

0  5 

AHb 

36 

Salt   

75 

Changes  in  the  ripening  of  cheese  (pp.  99,  100). — ^Analyses  were  made 
of  the  green  and  the  ripe  cheeses  made  on  each  of  the  three  days,  and 
from  these  the  total  amounts  of  ingredients  in  the  cheese  were  calcu- 
lated. '*  The  tests  may  be  considered  as  indicating  that  during  the  first 
month  the  main  changes  in  the  ripening  cheese  are  a  loss  of  moisture,  a 
possible  mechanical  loss  of  fat,  and  a  slight  loss  in  casein." 
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Cheese  and  butter-making,  B.  J.  Bedding  and  IT.  J.  WrtfG  {Georgia 
8ta.  Bui.  yo.  18j  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  213-221).— T\n^  is  a  popular  bulletin 
containing  a  description  of  the  station  dairy  house,  remarks  on  dairy- 
ing in  general,  directions  for  butter-making  and  cheese-making,  descrip- 
tion of  an  outfit  for  a  twenty-cow  cheese  dairy,  and  an  account  of  cheese- 
making  at  the  station.  It  is  believed  that  "so  far  as  the  experience  of 
one  entire  summer  season  can  determine,  the  climate  and  other  natural 
conditions  of  Georgia  are  fully  equal  and  in  some  respects  superior  for 
cheese-dairying  to  those  of  Ohio  or  !N^ew  York.''  The  station  offers  to 
give  instruction  iu  butter-making  and  cheese-making. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  bulletin  farmers  are  cautioned  against  paying 
fabulous  prices  for  the  "domestic  coffee  berry,"  which  is  said  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  soja  beau  or  Japan  x)ea. 


TECH90L0GT. 

Effect  of  altitude  on  maple-sagar-making,  J.  L.  Hills  {Vermont 
8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  160-162).— In  Bulletin  No.  26  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  B.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  2:16)  it  is  recommended  to  heat  sirup  to  certain 
teuiperatures  in  sirup  and  sugar-making.  These  recommendations  wore 
made  on  the  basis  of  tests  conducted  at  an  altitude  of  about  500  feet 
above  sea  level.  In  this  article  an  account  is  given  of  tests  made  at 
different  altitudes. 

The  work  was  done  at  tho  experiment  station  at  Barlingtou,  and  at  the  residences 
of  Hon.  v.  I.  Spear  and  F.  H.  Packard,  Braintree. 

A  few  samples  were  lost  by  nnavoidable  accident,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty 
polarizations  were  made  on  samples  taken,  and  they,  with  other  data,  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 


Location. 


Altitude  above  sea  level (feet).. 

Water  boiled  at i°F.).. 

Sirup  No.  1 (^-P.).. 

Simp  Ko.2 (OF.).. 

Sirup  No.  1,  average  percentage 

Sirup  No.  2,  average  percentage 

Sirup  No.  1,  per  cent  sugar  at  225°  F 

Sirup  No.  2,  per  cent  sugaf  at  2250  F 


Station. 


875 

212- 

218 

217 
71.61 
65.93 
71,56 
65.18 


Mr.  Spear's.  I  p^^r^,^. 


1,025 

210.50 

217- 

216 
71.68 
66.10 
72.42 
66.66 


1,585 
210 
216 
216- 
72. 11 
67.80 
73.  47 
68.35 


The  average  percentage  is  obtained  by  adding  percentages  obtained  at  the  five 
▼arions  degrees  and  dividing  by  five.  It  is  much  the  same  as  results  at  225^,  which 
is  about  midway  between  boiling  and  sugaring-off  point.  Three  thermometers,  two 
chemical  standard  and  one  sugar,  were  used  in  this  work^  all  agreeing  within  a  frac- 
tion of  a  degree  at  points  between  312^  and  235^.     •     •     * 

These  tests  seem  to  indicate  that  if  sugaring-off  at  higher  altitudes  than  500  feet 
above  sea  level  does  materially  affect  the  grade  of  sirup  or  sugar  made  at  the  tem- 
peratures prescribed  in  Bulletin  No.  26,  the  alteration  will  tend  to  improve  the 
grade. 
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Irrigation  and  duty  of  water,  B.  C.  Buffum  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bui 
No.  Sy  Octy  189J2,  pp,  32,,  figs.  3). — Information,  "largely  conipilod  from 
other  authors,  with  snch  additionjil  material  as  has  been  suggested  by 
observation  and  experiment,"  on  the  extent  and  distribution  of  irrigated 
{ireas  in  Wyoming,  water  supply,  and  methods  and  effects  of  irrigatiou; 
and  when  and  how  to  irrigate  for  grasses,  cereals,  root  crops,  vegetable^s 
and  fruits.  The  self-irrigating  instrument  (nitomcter)  devised  by  E. 
Mead  for  measuring  the  time  and  depth  of  flow  over  weirs,  and  that 
devised  by  D.  A.  Carpenter,  are  illustrated  and  briefly  described,  and 
the  duty  of  water  as  observed  at  Laramie  during  1891  and  18D2  on 
mixed  crops,  oats,  sugar  beets,  ruta  bagas,  corn,  cane  and  durra,  and 
peas  and  beans,  are  tabulated.  The  following  summary  is  taken  from 
the  bulletin : 

(1)  The  opportiiiuty  to  construct  large  irrigatiou  works  to  roclaiin  large  tracto  of 
laii^  in  Wyoming  is  excellent. 

(2)  OveriiTigatiou  is  pernicious  and  must  be  avoided. 

(.3)  Of  the  methods  of  irrigation,  flooding  i«  the  most  injurious  to  cultivated  crops, 
but  the  most  economical  method  for  grass  lands  and  cereals.  Row  irrigation  is  roi-imi- 
mended  for  all  crops  where  it  is  convenient  to  apply  it.  Subirrigation  is  the  most 
expensive,  but  most  favorable  to  the  majority  of  crops.  It  works  best  on  rather 
heavy  soils  with  impervious  subsoils. 

(4)  So  far  as  determined  in  this  State,  the  duty  of  1  cubic  foot  per  second  con- 
tinuous flow  varies  from  93.6  to  735.3  acres. 


6TATI0H  STATISTICS. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Vermont  Station  for  1891 

(  Vermont  ISta,  Report  for  189 1^  pp.  9—ii). — The  report  of  the  director  eon- 
tains  brief  general  statements  regarding  the  pnblieations,  farm  build- 
ings, and  work  of  the  station,  together  with  abstra<5ts  of  Bulletins  Nos. 
26,  27,  30,  and  33  (E.  S.  K.,  vol.  ii,  p.  744;  iii,  pp.  246  and  SOOj  iv,p. 
195). 

Since  the  hist  report  was  published  the  buihlings  liavo  been  completed  on  the  new 
farm,  hatcly  purchased,  adjoining?  the  university  <;round8. 

Tlie  farm  is  admirably  a(hiptod  for  an  experimental  farm,  comprisinfj  80  [icrcs,  vary- 
ing from  heavy  clay,  through  gravelly  loam  and  clay  loam,  to  a  sandy  loam.  Most 
of  it  is  already  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  crops  taken  from  it  the  past 
year  have  more  than  equaled  expectations.  The  trust-ees  of  the  university  have 
latoly  purchased  30  acres  more,  to  be  used  as  a  pastnre. 

The  barn  is  48  by  105  feet,  with  22-foot  posts,  the  floor  of  the  cow  stable  being  on 
a  level  with  the  sills  and  directly  over  a  large  cellar  4.5  by  80.  *  *  *  Tlie  first 
floor  contains,  besides  the  cow  stable,  which  can  accommodate  thirty-five  head  of 
stock,  to(d  room  20  by  40,  carriage  room  23  by  2.'>,  horse  stall  and  harness  room  20  by  25, 
a  carriage  wash  rack,  ashce]>roid,  and  a  mod(?l  ]»iggery,  eivch  20  by  20,  while  just 
outside  are  thn-e  bull  pens  for  the  three  diHeront  breeds  of  cattle  kept.  The  floor 
above  is  the  main  barn  tloor^  and  the  hay  mows  on  each  side  hold  about  100  tons  of 
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hay.  The  grain  bins  hold  over  a  car  load.  Over  the  shoepfold  luul  piggery  and  the 
tool  and  carriage  rooms  are  large  seed  and  storage  rooms.  In  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  barn^  reaching  from  cellar  to  roof,  are  three  great  silos,  which  will  hold  nearly 
200  tons  of  silage.     *     »     * 

Two  features  of  the  barn  call  for  particular  attention,  ventilation  and  watering. 
The  ventilating  shafts  pass  from  manure  cellar  to  cupola,  being  51  feet  in  perpendic- 
ular height.  There  are  eighteen  8  by  20- inch  shafts  which  open  into  the  roof  shafts, 
and  they  have  thus  far  given  satisfaction.  £ach  ha«  openings  on  each  floor,  and  any 
part  of  the  barn  can  be  ventilated  at  will. 

Watering  the  cattle  is  done  by  what  is  known  as  the  Buckley  watering  device. 
Fsistened  on  a  post  in  front  of  the  stanchion,  between  each  two  cows,  is  an  iron  bucket 
holding  a  little  over  a  gallon.  They  are  all  connected  by  an  iron  pipe  with  a  water 
tank  containing  a  ball  valve.  Any  draft  of  water  in  any  bucket  lowers  the  level  and 
water  flows  into  the  tank  to  restore  i^.     *     *     * 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  creamery  building  are  a  separator  room  24  by  22  feet,  churn 
room  24  by  14,  and  ice  house  25  by  14 ;  and  on  the  second  floor,  laboratory  for  milk-test- 
ing 24  by  22,  and  lecture  room  24  by  14.  At  the  other  end  of  the  same  building  are  a 
carpenter  shop  19  by  20,  and  a  potting  room  19  by  20;  and  upstairs,  botanical  and 
horticultural  laboratories,  both  19  by  20.     *     *     * 

The  greenhouse  is  a  glass  structure  80  by  24  feet,  with  a  southern  exposure.  It  is 
divided  into  four  rooms,  heated  by  a  hot  water  boiler,  and  so  piped  that  the  temp<'.r- 
ature  can  be  controlled  in  each  division,  making  it  possible  to  grow  plants  of  the 
tropical  as  well  as  the  temperate  zones.  The  two  eastern  rooms  are  used  by  the  1>ot- 
anist  in  the  study  of  the  fungous  diseases  of  plants.  *  *  *  The  two  western  rooms 
are  devoted  to  gardening  under  glass. 
U804— No.  6 i 
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G-rasses  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  part  I,  G.  Vasey  (IHriHion  of  Botany, 
BuL  No,  13,  Oct  20,  1892,  pp.  60,  plates  50).— The  scope  and  puri)ose  of 
this  publication  are  stated  in  a  brief  introduction,  as  follows: 

The  grasscH  which  arc  known  to  prrow  on  the  Pacitic  Sh)i)eof  tlie  Ifnit^^d  St-iites.  in- 
cluding Alaska,  numh^M*  not  far  from  200  species.  These  are  all  specifically  distinct 
from  the  grasses  growing  east  of  the  Mississipi)i  River,  and  also  mainly  distinct  from 
the  grasses  of  the  plains  and  of  the  desert.  excei)t  in  that  part  of  California  which 
partakes  of  the  desert  flora. 

A  considerahle  nnmbor  of  grasses  of  the  mountain  regions  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  roai)pear  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  interior 
Rockies.  The  interior  of  California  is  a  dry  region,  verging  in  the  extreme  south 
into  the  desert  country,  and  is  deficient  in  grasses,  especially  of  those  species  which 
form  a  continuous  turf.  In  this  part  of  the  present  bulletin  we  have  figured  and 
described  mainly  those  grasses  which  are  most  conspicuous  in  size  and  apparent 
utility.  Nearly  all  are  here  illustrated  for  the  first  time.  The  work  will  be  of  great 
value  not  only  to  botanical  students,  but  to  all  persons  interested  in  agriculture  and 
in  the  raising  of  domestic  animals. 

The  descriptions  are  almost  wholly  the  work  of  my  assistant,  Prof.  L.  H.  Dewey^ 

The  following  species  of  grasses  are  described  and  illustrated :  AffroH- 
tis  wquivalviSj  A.  demiflora,  A.  eivarata,  form  asperfolia,  A.  haUii, 
A.  hnmilis,  A.  tenuis,  Alopecurus  alpinus^  A,  californicns,  A.  gen- 
iculatJis,  var.  rohustus,  A.  hoivelUi,  A.  macounli,  A.  saccatus,  A.  stejne- 
gerLAristida  calif ornica,  CalamagroHtis  aleuticaj  C.holanderi,  C.  hreweri^ 
0.  crasHiglumis,  C.  cuHickii,  G.  densa,  0.  deschampsioides,  C.  hoireUiu  G^ 
piirpurascens^  G.  tweedt/i,  Genchrus  palmeri,  Deschampsia  ewspitosa,  Hie- 
rochloe  macrophylla,  hnperata  hooleri,  Muhlenbergia  calamagrostidea^  M. 
californiea,  ^f.  dehilis,  M.  dumosa,  M.  parishii,  Orcuttia  cali/ornica,  0. 
greenei,  Oryzopnis  exigua,  O.  icebheriy  Panicum  urvilleannm,  Ph/daris 
amethyHtina,  P.  lemmoni,  iStipa  coronata,  8.  eminens,  8.  kingii,  8.  occideu- 
talis,  8,  parishii,  8.  setigera,  8.  speciosa,  8.  stillmani,  8.  stricta,  Trisetum 
calif ornicum,  T.  canescens,  and  T.cernuum. 

The  California  vine  disease,  N.  B.  Pierce  {Division  of  Vegetable 
Pathology,  Bui  No.  2,  pp.  222,  plates  25,  charts  2). — This  bulletin  gives 
a  general  statement  regarding  the  grape  industry  in  California  and  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  vine  disease;  a  history  of  the  origin  and  gmwth 
of  the  grape  industry  in  California;  the  special  characters  of  the  dis- 
ease; the  development  of  the  disease  in  southern  California;  the  rela- 
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tions  of  soil,  shade,  rainfall,  and  temperature  to  the  disease;  the  treat- 
ment, growth,  and  varit^ty  of  vines ;  the  relationship  of  the  disease ;  and 
suggestions  for  treatment. 

The  author  was  engaged  for  ten  months  in  California  and  five  months 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Africa  in  a  special  investigation  of  grape  dis- 
eases, seeking  to  find  some  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  in 
southern  California  threatens  the  destruction  of  the  grape  industry. 

The  disease  appeared  at  Anaheim  about  1884,  and  with  this  as  a  cen- 
ter has  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions,  often  causing  the  complete 
destruction  of  vineyards.  All  kinds  of  vines  seem  to  be  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  this  disease,  but  those  derived  from  Vitis  vinifera  seem  to 
suffer  the  most. 

The  disease  may  be  chara<;terized  as  follows:  Sharply  defined  spots 
of  red  or  yellow  of  varying  size  appear  on  the  leaves  and  extend  through 
them.  The  tissue  in  such  si)ots  and  between  the  veins  dies,  leaving  a 
narrow  band  of  green  parenchyma.  The  canes  are  often  stunted  and 
more  or  less  flattened  on  one  side,  and  become  leafless,  dry,  and  black. 
Where  there  is  immature  growth  the  black  discoloration  is  most  con- 
spicuous. The  sap  is  less  abundant  and  its  flow  slower.  The  last  part 
to  lose  its  sap  to  any  great  degree  is  the  stock  below  ground.  The 
roots  show  a  shrinkage  and  discoloration,  followed  by  decay.  The 
actively  growing  parts,  such  as  the  root  fibers  and  root  hairs,  are  the 
first  to  be  attacked,  and  their  destruction  has  an  immediate  ett'ectui)on 
the  i)lant.  The  fruit  usually  shrivels  and  dries  upon  the  vine.  The 
disease  seems  to  go  through  a  period  of  incubation  before  it  becomes 
externally  manifest,  and  this  period  maybe  longer  or  shorter  ax^cording 
as  the  vine  is  resistant  or  easily  affected.  The  conditions  of  soil,  irriga- 
tion, atmosi)here,  shade,  rainfall,  fogs,  temperature,  and  winds  are  all 
considered  at  greater  or  less  length,  yet  in  none  of  them  does  the  author 
find  an  adequate  cause  for  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  compared  w^ith  all  parasitic  and  nonparasitic  diseases 
of  grapes  known  in  this  country  and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  it  is 
unlike  any  of  them.  The  only  known  fungus  affecting  the  vine  in  a 
way  at  all  similar  to  this  disease  is  the  powdery  mWA^w  [Uncinula  spi- 
ralitf),  and  to  this  such  virulent  power  has  never  been  attributed.  In 
external  appearance  the  disease  resembles  in  a  general  way  "rougeot" 
and  "folletage,"  two  south  European  diseases  of  unexplained  origin, 
Kut  the  total  effect  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  either  of  them.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  examined  from  a  bjicteriological  i)oint  of  view,  but  so  far 
with  negative  results. 

No  fungicide  experimented  with  has  produced  lasting  effects.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  seems  to  act  upon  the  diseased  vines  as  a  stimulus, 
cauatng  them  to  start  out  new  canes,  but  the  effect  is  only  temporary,  the 
vines  usually  dying  in  a  season  or  two.  Sulphur,  which  is  an  effec- 
tual remedy  for  the  powdery  mildew,  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  this  case. 
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The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease  is 
Ktill  unknown  and  that  no  ftmgicide  tried  will  avail  much  upon  diseased 
vines.  The  author  thinks  that  the  planting  of  healthy  cuttings  and 
the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  along  with  the  sulphur  treatment  for  the 
powdery  mildew  would  probably  be  advantageous  and  profitable. 

Report  of  experiments  made  in  1891  in  the  treatment  of  plant 
diseases,  B.  T.  Galloway  {Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology,  Bui,  No, 
3,  pp.  76,  plates  8). — Experiments  were  conducted  in  the  treatment  of 
black  rot  of  grapes,  apple  scab,  leaf  blight,  cracking  and  scab  of  pears, 
diseases  of  nursery  stock,  peach  rot,  plum  leaf  blight,  quince  spot, 
and  the  fungous  diseases  of  the  grape. 

In  the  treatment  of  vines  for  black  rot  Bordeaux  mixture  gave  the 
best  results,  even  when  reduced  to  one  sixth  the  strength  of  the  usual 
formula.  Four  treatments,  the  last  when  the  berries  were  the  size  of 
bird  shot,  were  found  to  be  nearly  as  effective  as  six  continued  until  the 
berries  were  full  grown. 

For  apple  scab,  E.  S.  Gofl",  of  Wisconsin,  found  Bordeiiux  mixture 
the  best  of  the  copper  compound  solutions,  while  Paris  green,  1  pound 
to  200  gallons  of  water  in  which  just  enough  lime  was  stirred  to  make 
the  whole  milky,  gave  the  best  results,  surpassing  any  of  the  others 
alone  or  in  combination. 

For  the  treatment  of  pear  leaf  blight  and  pear  scab  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture gave  the  best  results  when  both  were  treated  together.  If  treated 
separately  ammoniacal  copper  solutions  gave  the  best  results  for  the 
leaf  blight  and  copi)er  saccliarate  Jind  glue  mixtures  were  best  for  pear 
scab.  For  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  nursery  stock,  Bordeaux 
mixture  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  fungicide.  The  same 
is  also  true  in  the  treatment  of  quince  spot. 

Negative  results  were  obtained  in  several  experiments  on  account  of 
the  nonappearance  or  very  light  attack  of  the  diseuvse  even  on  untreated 
plants. 

In  answer  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  Assistant  Secretary  Willits 
to  grape  growers,  requesting  data  as  to  the  use  of  fungicides  and  ex- 
tent of  loss  caused  by  fungous  diseases,  about  two  thousand  Ave  hun- 
dred reports  were  received  from  thirty  live  States  and  Territories.  Two 
thousand  made  some  use  of  the  treatments  suggested  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  4  on  Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Grape  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  009j, 
and  eighteen  hundred  report  beneficial  results.  The  loss  for  the  pre 
vious  year  as  reported  in  these  letters  was,  from  black  rot  05  per  cent, 
from  <lowny  mildew  25  per  cent,  and  from  powdery  mildew  10  |jer  cent. 
Only  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  from  twenty-one  States,  rei>orte(l 
their  net  profit  from  spraying,  the  average  being  $122.93  for  each 
gi'ower. 

Yield  of  crops  per  acre  (Division  of  IStatisticSy  Report,  2Vbr.,  189Ji^j 
pp.  Id), — The  estimated  average  yields  of  corn,  potatoes,  buckwheat, 
sorghum,  tobacco,  and  hay.  The  prosi)ects  of  cotton,  apples,  pearS| 
and  grapes  are  also  reported. 
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Notes  on  W.  F.  K.  Stock's  nitrogen  process,  W.  P.  Skertohly 
{Analyst,  1892,  pp.  209-215). — This  metbod*  was  compared  with  the 
Kjeldahl  method  in  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  pure  crystallized  " 
ammonium  sulph<ate,  dog  biscuit,  cotton  seed  meal,  wheat  tiour,  coffee, 
gelatin,  linseed  cake,  crushed  hoofs  find  horns,  fish  guano,  dried  blood, 
and  manure.  As  a  rule  the  Kjehlahl  gave  slightly  higher  results  than 
the  Stock  method.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  mangjinese  dioxide  which  is  used  a^ts  ui)on  nitrog- 
enous substances  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  permanganate,  causing  a  loss  of  anunonia.  Ilis 
experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  method  requires  much  careful 
study  and  ])ossibly  moditication  before  it  can  be  accepted  by  analysts 
as  a  reliable  method  for  determining  nitrogen  in  common  organic  sub- 
stances.— ^E.  w.  A. 

On  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  A.  F. 
JoLLES  (Zeitsch.  analyt.  Ghem.,  31  (lS92),pp.  516-'}7f)). — The  author  lias 
found  dift'erences  in  the  results  by  the  Maercker  and  the  molybdic 
methods  on  Thomas  slag  which  were  proi)ortional  to  the  amount  of 
lime  in  the  slag.  These  differences  are  attributed  to  the  fact  previously 
]>ointed  out,  that  the  gypsum  precipitated  by  the  sulphuric  acid  added 
to  dissolve  the  slag  envelops  particles  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  i)re- 
venting  their  being  brought  into  solution.  He  has  noticed  similar  losses 
of  phosphoric  acid  where  hydrochloric  acid  was  used  as  the  solvent. 
He  descril}es  the  Albert  method,t  which  consists  in  evaporating  5  grams 
of  finely  ground  slag  nearly  to  dryness  with  500  c.  c.  water  and  40  c.  c. 
hydrochloric  acid  of  16  to  20^  Be.,  taking  up  in  500  c.  c.  of  water  and  fil- 
tering; treating  an  aliquot  (50  c.  c.)  of  the  filtrate  with  15  c.  c.  of  Joulie's 
solution  (400  grams  citric  acid  made  to  a  liter  with  ammonia  of  0.9  sp. 
gr.),  and  precii)itating  the  i^hosphoric  acid  with  magnesia  mixture  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  author  finds  that  this  method  gives  too 
high  results,  due,  he  suggests,  to  incomplete  separation  of  the  silica. 
He  proposes  the  following  modification  of  the  Albert  method  for  deter- 
mining phosphoric  a«id  in  Thomas  slag  meal:  Five  grams  of  slag  meal 
are  moistened  in  a  dish  with  a  little  water,  40  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 


•Analyst,  1892,  pp.  109-113;  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  86. 
t  Zeitach.  angew.  Chom.,  1891,  p.  280. 
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about  20^  B6.  added,  and  tbo  mixture' evaporated  completely  to  dry- 
ness. The  residue  is  heated  iu  an  air  batli  at  120^=^  (3.,  and  on  cooling 
is  moistened  with  hydrodiloric  acid,  taken  up  in  water,  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  made  U)  500  c.  c,  50  c.  c.  treated  with  citrate  solntion,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  preeipitated  as  usual  with  magnesia  mixture, 
dried,  incinerated,  and  weighed. 

By  this  method  he  has  secured  results  agreeing  very  well  with  those 
by  the  molybdic  method,  but  he  holds  that  the  molybdic  method  should 
always  be  resorted  to  in  making  control  analyses. — e.  w.  a. 

Method  of  determining  lime  in  Thomas  slag,  A.  F.  Holt.£Man 
( Cheni.  Ztg.,  1892,  pp.  1471, 1472), — The  methods  proposed  by  Classen  and 
by  Jones  have  been  found  ina^lequate  in  case  of  materials  like  Thomas 
slag  meal,  containing  iron  and  manganic  phosphates,  as  the  precipitated 
lime  contains  admixtures  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  author  studied 
the  methods  with  reference  to  improving  them  by  modification,  and 
found  that  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  gave  satisfactory  results. 
Accorduig  to  this  modified  method  nearly  all  of  the  iron  and  part  of  the 
manganese  are  removed  in  the  first  precipitation,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  iron  and  manganese  in  the  second  precipitation.  The  method,  as 
used,  is  described  as  follows: 

Fifty  c.  c.  of  the  slag  solution,  equivalent  to  1  gram  of  sub- 
stance, is  evaporated  well  down,  20  c.  c.  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate 
solution  (1  to  3)  added  to  tlie  residue,  and  heated  on  a  water  bath,  with 
frequent  stirring,  until  the  precipitate  is  pure  white  and  free  from  lumps. 
This  usually  transpires  after  ten  minutes'  heating.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  and  washed  with  hot  water  until  the  filtrate  contains  no  ox- 
alic a<'.id.  The  calcium  oxalate  should  now  be  snow  white.  The  filter 
is  punctured  and  calcium  oxalate  washed  through,  first  with  water  and 
finally  with  wai'm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  1).  The  calcium  oxa- 
late is  dissolved  by  adding  about  15  c.  c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  volume  of  about  25  c.c.  and  10  c.  c.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  5)  and  150  c.  c.  of  96  per  cent  alcohol  added. 
After  standing  three  hours  or  more  the  i)recipitate  is  filtered  oflf*  and 
washed  with  06  per  cent  alcohol  until  the  washings  show  no  acid  reaction 
with  methyl  orange.  The  gypsum  precipitate  is  then  dried  to  constant 
weight.  By  this  method  a  very  pure  precipitate  of  calcium  sulphate  was 
obtained  containing  only  traces  of  manganese,  and  the  results  of  dupli- 
cate determinations  agreed  very  (closely.  Triplicate  determinations  in 
a  sample  of  Thomas  phosphate  showed  41.75,  41.75,  and  41.67  per  cent 
of  calcium  oxide,  respectivelJ^ — E.  w.  A. 

Recent  researches  on  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by 
microbes,  Beethelot  (Compt  rend.,  115  {1892),  pp.  569-574).— The 
fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  the  agency  of  microbes  in  the  soil 
has  been  established,  but  it  has  not  been  determined  whether  the  sub- 
stances enriched  with  the  nitrogen  constitute  permanent  components 
_       of  the  tissues  of  the  microbes  or  whether  they  pass  through  these 
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tissues  .and  are  thereby  modified  in  their  composition,  as  is  at  present 
held  with  reference  to  the  fixation  of  oxygen  by  the  mycoderms  of 
acetic  fermentation.  The  question  muy  be  asked  wliether  the  microbes 
must  exist  in  symbiosis  with  ^reen  plants,  on  the  theory  develoi)ed  by 
Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  in  their  investigations  on  Leguminosie,  or 
whether  the  microbes  have  a  separate  existenc^e,  after  the  manner  of  a 
parasite,  simply  finding  in  the  leguminous  plant  the  conditions  and  the 
medium  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  fix  nitrogen  in  their  peculiar 
tissues  and  to  form  the  nitrogemms  substances  to  be  ultimately  util- 
ized in  an  indei)endent  way  for  the  nutrition  of  the  leguminous  plants 
which  serve  for  their  momentary  support. 

To  get  some  light  which  might  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  interest- 
ing and  coniplex  problems,  the  author  determined  to  provide  the 
microbes  with  some  nourishment  more  simple  and  better  understood 
than  vegetable  mold.  The  materials  chosen  were  a  natural  and  an 
artificial  humic  acid.  The  former  was  obtained  from  a  soil  at  Meudon 
which  possessed  the  property  of  fixing  nitrogen;  the  latter  was  pre- 
pared from  sugar.  The  natural  humic  acid  cx)ntaiTu-d  3.()I  per  cent 
of  nitrogen;  the  artificial  acid  was  almost  entirely  without  nitrogen  or 
ash. 

About  5  grams  of  the  natural  humic  acid  was  put  into  a  6-liter  flask 
filled  with  air.  Then  there  was  poured  into  the  flask  5  c.c.  of  distilled 
wat^r  and  2  c.c.  of  water  containing  in  suspension  green  plants  of  low 
orders  developed  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask  in  ordinary  water  by  exposure 
to  a  feeble  light.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  thus  introduced  was 
almost  imponderable,  but  the  liquid  contained  the  germs  of  manifold 
living  organisms,  among  wliich  were  certain  forms  capable  of  assimi- 
lating nitrogen.  The  flask  was  hermetically  closed  with  a  stopper  of 
emery  coated  with  vaseline.  A  second  flask  was  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner,  exc^ept  that  100  c.  c.  of  the  distilled  water  was  used. 

Into  a  third  flask  was  put  5  grams  of  artificial  humic  acid,  16  c.c.  of 
distilled  water,  and  2  c.c.  of  the  liquid  containing  the  germs.  A  fourth 
flask  was  prepared  in  a  sinnlar  manner,  except  that  100  c.c.  of  the  dis- 
tilled water  was  used. 

The  four  flasks  were  then  exposed  to  diffused  light  without  at  any 
time  re(!eiving  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  experiment  continued 
from  June  30  to  October  22, 1892,  or  about  four  months,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  tlie  surrounding  air. 

In  the  four  flasks  there  developed  whitivSh  microscopic  plants  of 
many  S])ecie8:  at  the  same  time  there  was  formed  a  notable  amount 
of  carbonic  acid,  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  on  the  humic  jicid, 
partly  from  purely  inorganic  influences,  as  previously  shown  by  the 
author,  and  partly,  without  doubt,  through  the  agency  of  microbes. 
This  formation  of  carbonic  acid  merits  attention,  for  it  is  probably  the 
intermediary  by  which  the  carbon  was  transferred  from  the  humic  <acid 
to  the  plants  developed  in  the  flask. 
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The  weight  of  the  material  in  the  first  flask  decreased  firom  4.725  to 
4.081  grams.  The  difference  was  due  to  losses  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  compensated  in  part  by  the  oxygen  fixed  and  also  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  rexjo  vering  absolutely  all  of  the  material  put  into  the  flsisk.  The 
gain  of  nitrogen  is  therefore  estimated  somewhat  too  low.  The  humic 
acid  at  tlie  outset  contained  0.1805  gram  of  nitrogen,  but  the  amount  of 
combined  nitrogen  found  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  was  0.1909  gram, 
showing  a  gahi  of  0.0104  gram  or  G  per  cent. 

In  the  second  flask  the  material  decreased  in  weight  from  4.725  to 
4.618  grams.  Tiie  weight  of  the  nitrogen  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
])eriment  was  0.1805  gram,  and  at  its  close  0.1961,  showing  a  gain  of 
0.0156  gram  or  9  per  cent.  In  both  cases,  then,  there  was  a  gain  of 
nitrogen  after  the  humic  material  had  served  as  food  for  microbes. 

On  treating  with  water  a  portion  of  the  material  left  at  the  close  of 
the  experiment,  it  appciired  that  the  aqueous  extract  contained  no  tra^re 
of  nitrate,  and  only  0.12  milligram  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen. 

These  experiments  had  been  preceded  by  another,  conducted  from 
the  autumn  of  1891  to  June,  1892,  on  5  grams  of  this  same  natural 
humic  acid  kei)t  in  a  moist  condition  in  a  large  flask  through  which  was 
passed  several  times  a  current  of  unpuritted  air  containing  dust  from 
the  neighboring  soil.  In  this  material  there  were  developed  mosses 
and  various  other  kinds  of  plants,  some  green  and  others  white.  On 
analysis  the  total  material  was  found  to  be  4.867  grams,  the  initial  ni- 
trogen 0.1805  gram,  the  final  nitrogen  0.2350  gram — a  gain  in  nitrogen 
of  0.0545  gram  or  30.3  per  cent.  This  larger  gain  than  in  the  first- 
mentioned  experiments  was  due  either  to  the  longer  duration  of  the 
trial  or  to  the  more  active  nature  of  the  numerous  species  of  microbes 
which  caused  the  fixaticm  of  the  nitrogen. 

Turning  now  to  the  experiments  with  the  artificial  humic  acid,  we 
find  that  in  the  third  flask  the  total  material  recovered  was  4.9735  grams, 
the  initial  nitrogen  0.001  gram,  the  final  nitrogen  0.0036  gram — a  gain  of 
0.0026  gram;  in  the  fourth  flask  the  total  material  recovered  was  4.94 
grams,  the  initial  nitrogen  0.001  gram,  the  final  nitrogen  0.0034  gram — 
a  gain  of  0.0024  gram.  In  both  cases  there  had  been  fixation  of  nitrogen, 
which  was  very  feeble,  because  without  doubt  the  humic  acid,  devoid 
of  nitrogen  and  ash,  furnishes  insufficient  nutriment  to  the  microbes. 

liepeated  analyses  of  the  artificial  humic  acid  showed  that  there  was 
no  fixation  of  nitrogen  when  the  acid  was  simply  exposed  to  chemie-;il 
oxidation  under  the  infiuence  of  air  and  light,  thus  confirming  the  tes- 
timony of  the  above-described  experiments  that  the  action  of  microbes 
is  necessary  to  the  fixation  of  nitrogen. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  see  that  one  of  the  organic  substances  in 
vegetable  mold  furnishes  nourishment  for  microbes,  and  have  advanced 
one  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  fixation 
of  nitrogen. — A.  c.  T. 

On  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants,  T.  Schlosing,  jr., 
and  E.  Laubent  {Compt.  rend.^  115  {lS92)j  pp.  73^738).— A  brief  report 
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on  experiments  in  continuation  of  those  described  in  Comptes  rendvsj 
111  (1890),  p.  750,  and  113  (1891),  pp.  776-779  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ill,  pp. 
116  and  551).  In  precodiug  investigations  the  authors  have  shown  that 
fixation  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  occurs  in  green  plants  of  low 
orders  and  in  the  soil  on  which  these  plants  are  growing.  The  plants 
with  which  these  earlier  inquiries  were  made  were  a  mixture  of  mosses, 
algae,  and  bacteria^  In  the  experiments  reported  in  this  article  less 
complex  cultures  were  used  and  the  species  of  the  plants  were  deter- 
mined. Both  the  "direct"  and  "indirect '^  methods  of  determining  the 
acquisition  of  nitrogen  were  employed,  as  described  in  the  reports  of 
previous  experiments.  The  cultures  were  made  on  600  grams  of  soil  in 
each  case. 

Summary  of  erperlmcnts  on  the  fixation  of  free  nitrofien  by  plants. 
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M)btained  by  transplanting  little  isolated  tufta,  which  afterward  grew  together. 

^Obtained  by  sowing  on  the  soil  a  small  quantity  of  algous  material  diluted  with  distilled  water. 

In  the  first  four  cultures  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  clearly  occurred.  In 
the  culture  containing  only  Mlerocoleus  vaginatus  (No.  6)  there  was  ap- 
parently no  fixation  of  nitrogen.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  this  was 
due  to  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  alga.  In  the  cases  (Nos.  7  and 
8)  where  the  soil  was  almost  entirely  bare  of  vegetation  nitrogen  was 
not  fixed  in  any  appreciable  amount. 
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The  "nitrogen  in  the  plants  "was  found  by  subtraetingfrom  the  total 
nitrogen  in  the  surface  layer  containing  soil  and  plants  the  nitrogen 
found  in  an  equal  weight  of  subjacent  soil.  The  weight  of  the  vege- 
table matter  formed  was  also  determined.  From  these  data  the  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  plants  was  calculated  and  found  to  be  about 
4  or  5  i)er  cent. 

The  fundamental  fact  ascertained  in  the  authors'  previous  investiga- 
tion was  confirmed,  viz,  that  fixation  of  nitrogen  occurs  in  the  tissues 
of  plants  of  lower  orders  developed  on  the  surface  of  soils.  Chloroi)hyll 
action  supplies  the  energy  necessary  to  bring  about  the  combination  of 
free  nitrogen. 

The  authors  contend  that  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  does  not  take 
place,  as  claimed  by  Berthelot,  in  the  interior  of  the  soil  under  the  ac- 
tion of  microbes.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this 
paper  Berthelot  asserted  that  his  investigations  show  that  the  green 
algai  are  not  the  only  microorganisms  having  the  function  of  fixing  at- 
mospheric nitrogen,  but  that  fixation  also  occurs  under  the  infiuenc/e  of 
colorless  inferior  organisms  which  seem  to  be  devoid  of  chlorophyll.  It 
is  possible  that  the  origin  of  these  phenomena  will  be  found  in  still  lower 
organisms,  such  as  may  develop  in  the  root  tubercles  of  leguminous 
plants  and  in  other  organisms  devoid  of  chlorophyll.  Berthelot  is  pur- 
suing researches  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  such  organisms.— A. 
c,  T. 

On  the  gas  exchanges  of  the  root  tubercles  of  leguminous 
plants,  B.  Frank  {Ber.  deut.  hot.  Ges.j  10,  ^^.271-281,  plate  1). — Previous 
investigations  of  the  root  tubercles  of  leguminous  plants  have  indicated 
that  they  are  covered  with  a  corky  epidermis,  which  prevents  the  inter- 
change of  fluids  and  gases  between  the  tubercles  and  the  surrounding 
world.  The  author's  observations,  reported  and  illustrated  in  this  arti- 
cle, show  that  the  corky  covering  of  the  root  tubercles,  especially  those 
of  peas,  has  intercellular  air  passages  which  communicate  with  the  outer 
air,  as  is  the  case  with  lenticels.  The  system  of  air  passages  penetrates 
through  the  corky  layer  to  the  meristem.  The  meristem  has  no  air 
passages,  but  these  occur  again  in  the  biicteroid  tissues  below  the  meri- 
stem. To  determine  whether  the  gas  within  the  tubercles  came  from  the 
soil  or  was  given  ofl:'  from  thecellsof  the  tubercles  the  author  grew  peas 
in  water  without  the  addition  of  nitrogen  compounds  or  with  a  little  pea 
soil  for  inoculation.  Although  the  roots  were  never  in  contact  with 
air,  yet  the  tubercles  which  developed  showed  the  structure  described 
above.  The  gas  in  the  intercellular  passages  in  the  tubercles  must,  in 
this  case  at  least,  have  been  derived  from  the  tubercles  themselves. 
The  epidermal  air  passages  when  once  established  may  serve  for  the 
transmission  of  air  from  without,  but  those  in  the  bacteroid  tissue  can 
not  do  so,  as  they  are  shut  ott*  from  all  communication  with  the  outside 
world.    The  origin  of  the  gas  within  the  tubercles  may  be  found  in  the 
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carlionic  acid  gas,  a  common  product  of  respiration,  or  in  the  water 
absorbed  by  the  plants,  from  whicli  atmospheric  gases  aie  released  and 
recombined  in  the  proc^esses  of  growth.  Observations  are  briefly  re- 
ported which  indicate  that  this  gas  is  neither  carbonic  acid  nor  oxygen 
alone,  bnt  that  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  To  investigate  the  gas  exchanges 
in  living  root  tubercles,  a  considerable  number  of  root  tuben^les  were 
cut  fi-om  plants  grown  (mtdoors  in  garden  soil  and  were  inclosed  in 
glass  tubes  with  a  known  volume  of  air  above  qui<*.k8ilver.  A  lively 
evolution  of  gas  at  once  began  and  continued  during  the  several  days 
over  which  the  experiment  extended.  Tlie  results,  reported  iu  tables, 
showed  that  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  had  been  evolved.  The 
author,  however,  thinks  that  the  evolution  of  these  gases  was  not  a 
normal  i)rocess  of  the  living  tubercle,  but  a  sign  of  decay.  The  gas 
exchange  in  the  tubes  was  rehitively  small  at  first  and  increased  as  the 
experiment  continued.  Certain  nitrogenous  compounds  which  are  com- 
mon products  of  decay  were  formed.  Tlie  air  from  the  tubes  in  which 
the  tubercles  were  confined  (jontained  ammonia,  skatol,  and  indol.  It 
also  had  the  odor  of  a  dead  body,  (carbonic  acid  was  formed  at  first 
l^robably  as  a  respiration  j)roduct,  but  later  as  the  result  of  decay. 

These  investigations  indicate  that  the  root  tubercles  of  leguminous 
plants  are  sensitive  organs  which  continue  their  normal  iictivity  only 
while  united  with  the  plant.  If  they  are  separated  from  the  plant, 
even  without  being  themselves  mutilated  in  any  way,  in  a  few  hours 
there  is  a  com])lete  change  in  their  activity,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
organic  nitrogen  ccmipounds,  which  are  broken  up.  The  nitrogen  in 
these  compounds  returns  to  its  elementary  condition  and  escapes.  It 
follows  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  determine  the  normal  processes 
occurring  in  the  tubercles  by  experimenting  with  them  apart  from  the 
plants.  The  metabolism  of  the  tubercles  in  union  with  the  plant  must 
be  different  from  that  of  the  isolated  tubercles.  It  is  possible  that  the 
tubercles  when  united  with  the  plant  absorb  nitrogen  directly,  but 
direct  observations  immediately  after  tli^  separation  of  the  tubercles 
do  not  give  any  t^estimony  on  this  point  because  of  the  speedy  revolu- 
tion in  the  activity  of  these  organs. — A.  c.  t. 

The  horn  fly,  J.  Fletcher  {Oawa(/a  Central  Experimmtal  Farm  Bui. 
Ko.  JI4,  Sept,,  1892^  pp.  It,  figs,  2). — A  brief  account  of  Hcematobia  serrata^ 
compilexi  fr<un  reports  of  investigations  in  the  United  States,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  means  of  repression.  This  insect  has  appeared  in  Can- 
ada and  has  already  caused  considerable  trouble  there. — A.  c.  T. 

Analysis  of  the  Cavendish  banana  in  relation  to  its  value  as 
food,  W.  M.  1  >()HERT V  [OJiem,  News^  fid  U892).pp,  187,  i,%).— The  author 
has  analyzed  the  pulp  of  Muca  cavendishiij  the  dwarf  banana,  with  the 
following  results: 
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Analysis  of  banana  pulp. 
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100.00 


In  iintritivc  pi  o])eif.ies  the  Cavendish  banana  resembles  the  potato. — 

E.  W.  A. 

Feeding  ezperiments  with  sunflower-seed  cake  for  milch  cows, 

J.  Klein  {Mlhh  Ztg.,  1892^  pp.  (?7,?-677).— Sunflower-seed  cake  is  said 
to  have  found  quite  extensive  use  for  feeding  within  the  hist  few  years, 
especially  in  Deninark,  A  trial  is  report^^d  with  four  cows,  made  to 
coini)are  the  eflf'eets  of  sunflower-seed  cake  and  linseed  C4ike.  The  snn- 
fiower-sced  cake  was  fed  in  the  form  of  meal  and  was  of  the  followin*; 
composition:  Dry  matter  01 .82,  crude  protein  3G.73,  crude  fat  13.1U,  car- 
bohydiates  20.00,  crude  fiber  1.5.08,  and  crude  ash  4.37  i)er  cent.  On 
the  basis  of  Wolff's  tables  of  di/jfestibility  it  contained,  therefore,  30.9 
per  cent  of  digestible  albuminoids,  12.5  per  cent  of  digestible  fat,  and 
25  per  cent  of  digestible  carbohydrates. 

There  were  four  lots  of  four  cows  each.  The  first  lot  received  the 
winter  ration  which  all  the  c^ows  had  received  previous  to  the  trial,  con- 
sisting of  distillery  slo]),  brewers'  grains,  linseed  cake,  meadow  hay, 
and  other  coarse  fodder,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:6.5.  In  addition 
to  this  ration  lot  2  received  1  pound  and  lot  3,  2  pounds  per  head  per 
day  of  suntlower-Beed  cake,  and  lot  4, 1  pound  each  of  sunfiowersecd 
cake  and  linseed. cake.  The  nutritive  ratios  of  the  rations  of  the  four 
lots  were  therefore,  lot  1,  1:665  lot  2, 1:5.8;  lot  3, 1:5.3;  and  lot  4, 
1 : 5.4.  The  cows  of  the  four  lots  averaged  very  nearly  the  same  period 
of  lactation. 

The  trial  lasted  from  February  22  to  A  pril  12.  During  the  first  week 
all  four  lots  received  the  basal  ration.    The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
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weeks  the  concentrated  foods  were  added  to  the  rations  of  lots  2,  3,  and 
4;  and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  weeks  the  basal  ration  was  fed 
again.  The  cows  were  milked  twice  daily,  the  quantity  being  deter- 
mined by  weight  at  each  milking,  and  samples  of  the  milk  of  each  ani- 
mal were  analyzed  two  or  three  times  each  week.  The  changes  of  food 
were  made  gradually. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  feeding  experiments  shows  that  the 
addition  of  sunflower-seed  cake  to 'the  ba«al  ration  was  accompanied 
in  the  case  of  every  cow  by  an  increased  milk  yield.  In  this  connec- 
tion tlie  addition  of  1  pound  of  the  cake  appeared  to  be  practically  as 
eftective  as  the  addition  of  2  pounds,  which  the  author  attributes  to 
the  period  not  being  sufficiently  long  to  show  the  full  ett'ects  of  the  ad- 
dition of  2  ])oundR.  Sunflower-seed  cake  seemed  to  be  fiilly  as  effect- 
ive as  linseed  cake.  The  sunflower-seed  cake  apparently  had  no  effect 
on  either  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  or  the  live  weight  of  the  animals. 
Financially  there  was  no  advantage  from  the  addition  of  either  the  sun- 
flower-seed cake  or  linseed  cake  to  the  basal  ration.  The  additional 
yield  of  0.7  liter  of  milk  per  day  with  1  pound  of  sunflower-seed  cake 
was  produced  at  a  cost  of  nearly  2^  cents. — b.  w.  a. 

Effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  volatile  fatty  acids  and 
the  melting  point  of  butter,  Adolf  Mayer  (Landw.  Vers.  8tat,j  41, 
pp.  11-35). — The  author  prefaces  the  description  of  his  present  experi- 
ments with  a  review  of  the  conclusions  from  his  previous  experiments 
on  this  subject,  published  in  1888.*    These  are  iis  follows: 

(1)  The  percentage  of  volatile  tatty  a<;ids  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
butter  fat  go  hand  in  hand.  An  increase  of  the  one  results  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  other. 

(2)  The  melting  point  of  butter  fat  does  not  vary  proportionally  with 
these,  as  it  is  presumably  more  especially  influenced  by  the  olein  con- 
tent. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  volatile  fatty  acids  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
butter  fat  from  a  single  cow  vary  more  widely  under  diflfereut  methods 
of  feeding  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

(4)  The  volatile  fatty  acids  are  dependent  upon  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion, the  percentage  decreasing,  as  a  rule,  as  the  period  advances  (con- 
firmed by  Nils(m). 

(5)  But  they  are  also  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the  character  of 
the  food  (which  is  in  opimsition  to  Nilson).  A  higher  iiercentage  of 
voljitile  fatty  acids  was  produced  on  roots,  meadow  grass,  and  green 
clover  than  on  hay,  and  a  higher  percentage  with  the  latter  than  with 
ensiled  grass. 

(6)  The  melting  point  of  butter  is  likewise  dependent  upon  the  food. 
Ensiled  grass  and  hay  gave  butter  with  the  highest  melting  point,  and 
roots  the  next  highest,  while  exclusive  feeding  on  green  food,  whether 
grass  or  clover,  in  the  barn  or  at  pasture,  resulted  in  butter  with  the 
lowest  melting  point. 

♦Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  35,  pp.  260-282. 
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(7)  x\s  a  rule  the  point  of  crystallization  fluctuates  with  the  melting 
point. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  animals  accustomed  to  it,  pasturage  has  a  very 
good  effect  on  the  yield  of  milk  and  butter. 

This  line  of  investigation  has  been  continued,  and  the  results  obtained 
form  the  basis  of  tlie  present  paper.  From  August  25  to  February  25 
a  Forth  Plolland  cow,  nine  and  one  half  years  old  and  about  two  montlis 
with  calf  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  was  fed  a  wide  range  of  fo<Kl8  in 
periods  of  twelve  days  each,  determinations  being  made  twice  in  each 
period  of  the  specific  gravity,  solids,  and  fat  (the  latter  by  calculation) 
of  the  mixed  morning's  and  night's  milk  and  of  the  melting  point  and 
volatile  fatty  acids  of  the  butter.  The  latter  were  determined  by  the 
lleichert-Wollny  method,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the  cubic  centi- 
meters of  soda  solution  required  to  neutralize  5  grams  of  butter  fat.  The 
foods  given  in  different  periods  included  meadow  grass  ad  libitum ;  15 
kg.  hay  and  2  kg.  linst^d  cake,  alone  or  with  50  c.  c.  concentrated  lactic 
acid  or  100  c.  c.  of  volatile  fatty  acids  from  a  stearin  fa(!tory;  10  kg. 
hay  and  2  kg.  linseed  cakej  10  kg.  pea  vines  and  5  kg.  rye  straw,  with 
either  4  kg.  sesame  <*ake  or  4  kg.  linseed  cake;  5  kg.  pea  vines,  10  kg. 
rye  straw,  and  3  kg.  peanut  cake;  15  kg.  pea  vines  and  4  kg,  rye;  40 
kg.  ensiled  sugar  beet  residue,  5  kg.  rye  straw,  and  4  kg.  linseed  cake; 
10  kg.  corn  silage,  8  kg.  rye  straw,  and  4  kg.  linseed  cake;  and  11  kg. 
pea  vines,  5  kg.  rye  straw,  and  4  kg.  poppy  cake.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  feeding  the  milk  yield  had  fallen  to  3^  liters  a  day,  and  the  feed- 
ing was  continued  for  four  months  in  much  the  same  manner  with 
another  cow  fresh  in  milk.  In  both  trials  certain  of  the  rations  were 
repeated  at  different  stages  of  the  trial,  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
error  from  advancing  lactation  as  far  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  cow  the  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  butter 
varied  on  different  food  from  13.4  to  24.9  c.  c,  and  of  the  second  cow 
from  20.1  to  32.2  c.  c.  While  these  variations  are  not  quite  as  large  as 
those  observed  in  the  former  experiments,  alluded  to  above,  it  is  be- 
lieved they  indicate  that  in  the  case  of  the  same  cow  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  may  show  a  wide  range  of  variation  on  different  rations,  and  the 
rations  fed  do  not,  of  course,  cover  the  whole  range  of  rations  fed  in 
practice.  The  author  urges  from  this  that  the  judgment  of  the  purity 
of  butter  on  the  basis  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  may  lead  to  gross  in- 
justice, by  implicating  honest  dairymen  who  have  made  an  unfortunate 
sektction  of  feeding  stuffs.  He  states,  for  instance,  that  the  feeding  of 
poppy  cake  and  pea  vines  proved  disastrous  to  the  high  content  of 
volatile  fatty  acids,  giving  butter  near  the  end  of  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion with  volatile  acids  eciuivalent  to  only  13.5  c.  c.  of  soda  solution. 
In  Holland  the  minimum  limit  is  19  c.  c,  but  the  danger  from  reducing 
the  standard  is  that  artificial  butters  will  not  be  excluded.  For  this 
reason  the  author  thinks  that  critical  judgment  of  butter  should  be 
based  on  a  number  of  different  tests. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  feeding  stnffs  which  were  tested^ 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  increased  the  volatiltj  fatty  acids, 
those  eftecting  the  greatest  increase  being  placed  first: 


Coarse  fodders. 

Red  beets. 

Meadow  grass  in  spring. 

Greon  clover. 

Meadow  grass  in  field. 

Hay,  corn  silage. 

Ensiled  grass. 

Straw. 


Concentrated  foods. 

Rye. 

*' Maize-sprout  cake." 
Cotton-seed  moal  cake. 
Peanut  cake. 
SeHame  cake. 
Linseed  cake. 
Poppy  cake. 


The  addition  to  the  food  of  lactic  acid  or  of  vc»latile  fatty  acids  in  the 
amounts  in  which  they  could  be  given  showed  no  eftect  on  the  volatile 
fatty  acids  in  the  butter.  The  author  criticises  the  investigations  of 
Schrodt  and  Henzold,*  claiming  that  inst^^ad  of  testing  the  effects  of  a 
large  number  of  rations,  practically  ordy  two  rations  weje  tested,  viz, 
pasturage  in  summer  and  a  mixture  of  hay.  straw,  beets,,  wheat  bran, 
and  cotton  seed-meal  cake  in  winter;  and  that  from  his  own  investiga- 
tions it  might  be  expected  that  the  volatile  fatty  acids  on  the  winter 
ration  fed  would  not  be  materially  different  from  those  on  pasturage. 
The  winter  ration  contained  a  small  amount  of  straw,  which,  a^^  indi- 
cated by  the  author's  tests,  decreases  the  volatile  fatty  acnds,  and  two 
feeding  stuffs,  which,  according  to  his  trials,  strongly  tend  U)  increase 
these  acids.  He  believes  that  this  exi)laina  the  reason  why  the  winter 
ration  gav^results  agreeing  with  those  on  pasture  grass. 

The  author's  results  afford  considerable  support  to  the  hypothesis 
that  a  ration  rich  in  soluble  carbohydrates  results  in  butter  with  a  high 
content  of  volatile  fatty  acids  As  an  instance  of  this  he  cites  the  effect 
of  beets  as  compared  withhay ;  the  former,  c^mtaining  much  moresugar 
than  the  latter,  increased  the  volatile  fatty  acids  t/o  a  greater  extent. 
lie  also  compares  the  effect  of  fresh  grass  and  green  fodders  with  hay 
and  silage  in  which  the  sugars  have  been  largely  dispelled  by  fermen- 
tation. Furthermore,  he  compares  rye  grain  and  maize-sprout  cake, 
both  of  which  are  rich  in  digestible  starch  and  had  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  with  poppy  cake,  which  is  poorest  of  all  the 
feeding  cakes  in  carbohydrates,  and  with  linseed  cake,  which  at  least 
cont^iins  no  starch  meal.  Both  the  poppy  cake  and  the  linseed  cake 
affected  the  fatty  acids  unfavorably. 

The  author  traces  no  coimection  between  the  fat  in  the  food  and  that 
in  the  butter  further  than  that  the  feeding  of  considerable  amounts  of 
non- volatile  fatty  acids  do  not  appear  to  increiise  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  of  the  butter.  This  last  result  agrees  with  the  experience  of 
Weiske  and  Soxhlet,  according  to  which  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  the 
food,  including  butyric  acid,  are  not  transmitted  to  the  butter. 
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Concerning  the  melting  point  of  the  butter,  the  experiments  above 
reported  are  believed  to  show  that  both  this  and  the  point  of  crystalli- 
zation diminish  somewhat  as  the  period  of  lactation  advances,  in  case 
the  food  remains  unchanged.  The  melting  point  and  the  point  of  crys- 
tallization are  not  always  affected  in  exactly  the  same  degree,  but  if 
the  average  of  the  two  is  taken  it  is  found  that  the  oflfect  due  to  the 
period  of  lactation  is  very  small.  Tliis  average  factor  is  therefore  taken 
as  a  basis  for  studying  the  effectof  food,  leaving  the  stage  of  the  period 
of  lactation  out  of  account.  A  very  hard  butt^.r  was  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  pea  vines  and  poppy  cake,  and  likewise,  although  not  in  the 
same  degree,  by  mixtures  of  straw  with  linseed  cake  or  sesame  cake, 
aud  (still  less)  with  peanut  cake,  (/otton  seed-meal  cake  and  rye  grain 
gave  softer  butter  than  any  of  the  above.  Pasture  grass  gave  a  softer 
butter  than  the  normal  ration  of  hay  and  linseed  cake.  This  last  is  a 
complete  confirmation  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  author  on  previous 
occasions.  Straw  appeared  to  have  a  very  favorable  effect  on  the  con- 
sistency of  the  butter.  The  effect  of  ensiled  grass  and  corn  silage  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  hay,  while  beet  diffusion  residue  wa«  notice- 
ably unfavorable  to  hardness.  Maize-sprout  cake  was  also  unfavorable 
to  hardness.  The  addition  of  lactic  acid  or  of  volatile  fatty  acids  to  the 
food  was  accompanied  by  a  decreased  melting  point  of  the  butter.  Ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  they  fjivorably  affected  the  hardness  of 
the  butter,  the  feeding  stuffs  used  were  as  follows: 

Coarse  fodders .  I  Von  ctn  irated  foods. 

1 

Straw.  I  Poppy  cake. 

Hay,  euailed  hay  and  oiaize  silago.  i  Linseed  cake,  sesame  cake. 

Old  pasture  gniss.  !  PoaDut  cake. 

Beet  diffasion  residue.  i  Rye,  cottou-seed  meal. 

Young  grass.  j  Germinated  maize  cake. 

It  will  be  seen  tiiat  this  order  is  nearly  the  reverse  of  that  in  which 
the  feeding  stuffs  increased  the  volatile  fatty  acids.  In  general  then, 
butters  with  a  relatively  high  content  of  volatile  fatty  acids  had  a  rela- 
tively low  melting  point,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  only  a  general  rule,  to 
which  there  a^e  some  exceptions. 

In  continuing  this  line  of  investigations  the  author  proposes  to  study 
along  the  line  of  the  hypothesis  indicated  b\  the  above  investigation, 
that  is,  the  effect  of  easily  digestible  carbohydrates  in  the  food  on  the 
volatile  fatty  acids  of  the  butter. — K.  w.  A. 

Ezperiments  in  the  feeding  of  swine,  J.  W.  Horkbtson  (Cajtada 
Central  Exrperime^nnl  Farm  Hvl.  Ko.  15,  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  12). 

Raw  vft.  steamed  food  (pp.  3-5). — The  a<5Count  of  this  experiment  is 
reprinted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Experimental  P'arms 
for  1891  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  441). 

Feeding grai 71  angronndand  grovnd  with  or  without  nkim  milk  (pp.  5-7). — 
Four  lots  of  pigs  were  used  in  this  experiment  with  either  four  or  five 
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pi^s  in  each  lot.  All  received  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peas,  barley, 
and  rycj  but  to  lot  1  this  mixture  was  fed  uuground  and  soaked  in  cold 
water  for  forty-eij^ht  hours,  and  to  the  remaining  lota  ground  and 
soaked  in  water  for  twelve  hours.  In  addition  to  the  grain,  lots  3  and  4 
were  given  all  the  skim  milk  they  would  drink.  The  feeding  continued 
for  seventeen  weeks.    The  summary  of  the  results  follows: 

Summary  of  results  of  pig -feeding  trials. 


Average  |  n»«4« 

weiBht  ,  Gain  in  I    «™^°, 


I  per  \ng  i  weij^ht  of 
'■  at  bo^fiu- ;       lot. 
;     niug.    j 


conHnined 
per  pound 
of  gain. 


■  rounda.  PoumUf.  Pounds. 

I^t  1, nnground  grain m  4rw  4.45 

Lot  2,  ground  gram 60  519  4. 36 

Lot  3,  ground  gi'ain  and  skim  milk j             69  671  2.46 

Lot  4,  grotiud  grain  and  skliu  milk i             76  536  3.46 


There  is  little  if  any  apparent  differenc^e  between  the  lots  fed  whole 
grain  and  ground  grain.  '-One  pound  of  grain  was  the  equivalent  of 
G.6r>  pounds  of  skim  milk  in  increasing  the  live  weight.  The  swine 
wliich  were  fed  upon  a  ration  containing  skim  milk  were  lustier  and 
more  robust  in  appearance  than  those  which  were  fed  upon  grain  only." 

Feefiing  frozen  tcheat  (pp.  7-12). — The  value  of  frozen  grain  for  pigs 
was  tested  in  two  separate  trials.  The  first  trial  included  three  lots  of 
four  pigs  each.  Lot  1  received  frozen  wlieat  gronnd  and  soaked  for 
twelve  hours;  lot  2,  frozen  wheat  unground,  soaked  for  forty-two 
hours;  and  lot  3,  a  mixture  of  etiual  parts  of  wheat,  barley,  and  peas, 
unground  and  soaked  for  forty-two  hours.  Tlie  pigs  averaged  186 
pounds  each  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial.  The  trial  lasted  from 
December  28  U^  March  14.  The  result  was  very  favorable  to  the  frozen 
wheat,  and  especially  so  where  fed  ground. 

In  the  seeond  tiial  two  h)ts  were  used,  one  averaging  (51  pounds  per 
pig  and  the  other  104  pounds.  Both  lots  were  given  ground  frozen 
wheat  soaked  for  twelve  hours,  and  lot  2  re(!eived  skim  milk  in  addi- 
tion. •'  During  the  Jast  three  weeks  of  the  test  [lot  1]  were  fed  upon 
the  lowest  quality  of  frozen  wheat  only,  which  had  been  graded  *  un- 
marketable/" The  trial  lasted  from  Febnmry  1  to  May  30.  The  results 
were  as  folh»\vs: 

(1)  When  tlio  frozen  wheat  whs  lV(i  ground  and  soaked  for  twelve  hours,  14.18 
pounds  of  iiicrease  iu  the  live  weijjht  was  o]»ti:iiiied  \wx  Imsliel  of  wheat. 

(2)  In  the  feeding  of  swine  from  an  avera^je  wei/;::ht  of  61  pounds  eaeh  until  they 
reached  an  average  weight  of  145  ])oiinds  each,  15.46  pounds  of  increase  in  the  live 
w^eight  was  obtained  per  bushel  of  wheat. 

(3)  One  pound  of  frozen  wheat  was  the  equivalent  of  7.91  pounds  of  skun  milk  in 
increasing  the  live  weight. 

(4)  The  a  wine  which  were  fed  upon  a  ration  c<»ntaining  skim  milk  were  lustier 
and  more  robust  in  Ji|ipearan«'e  than  those  which  were  fed  upon  grain  only. 
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Tbe  pigs  were  slaughtered  and  parts  of  the  pork  cooked.  The  pork 
was  pronounced  excellent  and  superior  to  that  of  pigs  fed  exclusively  on 
peaa.  "  When  the  frozen  wheat  is  to  be  fed  ungi'ouud  it  should  be 
soaked  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours." — ^E.  w.  A. 

Amyloid,  a  new  constituent  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  F.  J. 
Hkbz  {Chem.  Ztg.j  1892^  pp.  1524^  1555).— The  author  reports  finding  by 
micros(M>pic  examinations  of  butter,  hard  and  soft  cheese,  and  ^<  a  chem- 
ically pure"  preparation  of  casein,  bodies  which  in  size,  form,  and 
behavior  toward  iodine  closely  resembled  starch.  They  differed  from 
the  latter,  however,  by  not  being  affected  by  boiling  water,  hot  alcohol, 
or  ether.  Those  found  in  milk  were  round  or  egg-shaped,  resembling 
vegetable  starch,  and  from  10  to  35  micromillimeters  in  diameter,  while 
those  in  butter,  cheese,  and  casein  were  of  irregular  outline,  colored 
irregularly  with  iodine,  and  were  much  larger,  being  in  some  instances 
115  microraillimeters  in  length.  These  bodies  were  noticed  in  various 
samples  of  milk,  in  the  ether  solution  of  fat,  in  the  udder  of  a  e^w  which 
had  suffered  from  milk  fever,  and  in  the  colostrum  from  the  same  cow. 
They  are  not  numerous  in  the  microscopic  field,  occurring  singly  o?:  two 
or  three  tx^gether,  and  are  found  by  searching  through  the  casein  par- 
ticles O/Olored  yellow  or  brownish  by  iodine. 

The  author  refers  to  the  finding  of  an  amyloid  substance  by  Virchow 
in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  etc.,  and  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
material  which  he  finds  in  milk  and  dairy  products  is  of  similar  nature. 
He  suggests  that  it  might  perhaps  be  prepared  in  pure  state  from  milk 
or  colostrum  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid.  Whether  or  not  these  amy- 
loid bodies  always  occur  in  milk  and  whether  they  have  any  importance 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  milk  products  are  questions  for 
future  study.— E.  w.  A. 

Investigations  of  sheep's  mUk,  0.  Besana  [Ghent.  Ztg.^  1892,  pp. 
1519 J  1551j  and  1598). — ^These  investigations  were  made  at  the  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Eome,  where  during  the  past  winter  a  course  was 
given  on  cheese-making  from  sheep's  milk.  The  she^p  used  were  of 
the  *^Sopravissaua"  breed,  the  common  bre^d»of  that  country.  The 
milk  yield  of  this  breed  is  given  as  from  45  to  50  liters  per  year,  and 
the  average  yield  per  head  and  per  day  250  to  300  c.  c.  The  maxi- 
mum yield  noticed  was  805  c.  c.  (nearly  a  quart)  in  the  case  of  a  sheep 
twenty-one  days  a4vanced  in  the  milking  period.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  milk  ranged  from  1.037  to  1.043  at  15^  C.  An  average  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  determinations  gave  1.0395. 

The  lactodensimeter  used  with  cows'  milk  is  said  not  to  be  a-dapted 
to  sheep's  milk,  which  requires  an  instrument  graduated  from  1.026  to 
1.043.  Sheep's  milk  being  richer  than  cows'  milk  shows  a  greater 
fluctuation  in  the  specific  gravity  at  different  temperatures,  so  that 
the  corrections  for  temperature  can  not  be  made  from  the  ordinary 
tables  tor  cows'  milk.  The  author  gives  a  t^ble  for  correcting  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  sheep's  milk  for  15^  0.    The  average  composition  of  a 
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number  of  samples  of  sheep's  milk  analyzed  by  the  author  and  his 
assistants  is  given  as  follows: 

Average  oomposilion  of  theep's  milk. 

Per  cent. 

Water 78.23 

Total  solids 21.77 

Fat 9.50 

Protein 6.26 

Milk  sugar 5.00 

Ash 1.01 

Specific  gravity  at  15°  C,  1.0378. 

Owing  to  its  richness  in  fat,  sheep's  milk  under  the  microscope  shows 
a  crowded  mass  of  fat  globules,  and  must  be  diluted  in  order  to 
compare  it  with  cows'  milk.  The  fat  globule^  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  cows'  milk.  The  largest  globule  found  in  sheep's  milk 
measured  0.0309  mm.  in  diameter,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
largest  globules  found  in  cows'  milk.  A  majority  of  the  globules  were 
much  smaller  than  this.  The  larger  globules  of  sheep's  milk  are  not 
quite  round.  With  the  aid  of  a  microscope  and  a  micrometer,  there- 
fore, it  can  be  seen  whether  cows'  milk  is  mixed  with  sheep's  milk,  or 
whether  sheep's  milk  is  diluted  with  water,  to  be  sold  as  cows'  milk — 
a  practice  which  is  not  uncommon  in  some  regions.  Owing  to  the 
thickness  and  viscosity  of  sheep's  milk,  the  fat  globules  do  not  rise 
rapidly  in  creaming.  At  the  end  of  twenty- tour  hours'  setting  no  sharp 
layer  of  cream  was  to  be  seen,  although  the  upper  layer  was  found  to 
be  richer  in  fat.  In  using  the  creamometer,  the  author  dilutes  the 
milk  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  allows  the  cream  to  rise  for 
forty-eight  hours. 

The  viscosity  of  sheep's  milk  was  found  to  vary  somewhat  in  diflfer- 
ent  samples.  It  seemed  to  depend  principally  upon  the  casein,  for 
after  this  had  been  coagulated  by  rennet  the  viscosity  was  much  lower 
and  the  fat  globules  present  rose  to  the  surface  quite  rapidly. 

The  spontaneous  souring  of  sheep's  milk  seemed  to  take  place  more 
slowly  than  in  the  case  of  cows'  milk.  Two  samples  of  milk,  1  of  sheep's 
milk  and  1  of  cows'  milk,  were  kept  in  a  room  together  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  10  and  12°  C.  The  cows'  milk  was  thick  with  coagulated 
casein  at  the  end  of  six  days  and  the  sheep's  milk  at  the  end  of  four- 
teen days.    The  reason  for  this  difierence  is  unknown. 

Under  corresponding  circumstances  much  more  rennet  is  required 
for  curdling  sheep's  milk  than  cows'  milk.  Where  equal  quantities  of 
milk  were  treated  at  35°  0.  with  like  quantities  of  rennet  solution, 
from  one  and  one  half  to  two  times  as  long  was  required  for  curdling 
the  sheep's  milk  as  for  the  cows'  milk. — ^e.  w.  a. 
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Califoknia  Station. — A  new  apparcitus  for  the  accurate  testing  of  spraying  nnz- 
zlc8b'ci8  just  bMeii  ('oiiatriicted,  Jind  the  Htntion  proposes  to  make  u  tboroiigli  study  of 
different  kiuch)  of  noz/Jes. 

Idaho  Univkhsity. — The  board  of  regents  held  a  meeting  December  31,  1892,  to 
effect  an  organisation. 

Ma8Sa<'Hi:8KTTs  Collkgk. — At  a  recent  nuHiting  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
it  was  reported  that  879  students  had  been  in  attendance  at  the  college  since  it4 
foundation  in  1867.  Of  these,  8Ul  have  been  graduated.  Of  the  graduates,  254  are 
engaged  in  farming  or  in  closely  allied  inirsuits,  20  are  teachers  in  agricultural  insti- 
tutions, 4  are  agricnltural  editors,  and  7  are  in  the  fertilizer  business. 

Nebuaska  iNDrsTKiAL  C<»LLKOE. — In  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  this  department 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  recently  published  by  tlio  university,  it  isst-ated  tliat 
the  number  of  student-s  enrolled  during  the  last  academic  year  was  107,  in  addition 
to  about  125  in  the  preparatory  courses.  A  considerable  i>ortion  of  the  funds 
received  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1890  has  been  devoted  to  the  establishment 
and  equipment  of  a  course  in  electrical  engineering. 

Utah  Station. — A  hydraulic  engineer  hjis  been  employed  for  the  coming  sea.sou 
to  examine  the  irrigation  systems  of  the  Territory  and  to  aid  farmers  in  the  intro- 
duction of  irrigation.  A  dairyman  will  also  be  employed,  with  a  view  to  the  investi- 
gation of  dairy  questions. 

West  Virginia  Station.— The  botanical  department  of  the  station  hiui  been  abol- 
ished and  a  horticultural  department  organized  in  its  stead.  F.  \V.  Kane.  M.  S., 
has  been  appointed  horticulturist  and  microscopist.  The  parasitic  insert  recently 
brought  from  Europe  by  the  entomologist  of  the  station  to  destroy  the  Scolytid 
which  is  ruining  spruce  forests  in  the  State,  seems  likely  to  prove  efiective,  provided 
it  will  multiply  sufticiently  fast. 

Wisconsin  College. — One  hundred  students  were  registered  for  the  dairy  school 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  many  applicants  were 
turned  away.  More  than  5C)  were  registered  for  the  short  course  in  agriculture,  which 
began  January  4  and  is  to  close  March  22. 

Wyomin(*  College. — At  the  general  election  in  November  it  was  voted  to  estab- 
lish the  agricnltural  cidlege  at  Lander,  Fremont  County,  but  until  buildings  are 
provided  the  college  will  remain  a  department  of  the  State  University. 

Milk  inspection  in  Chicago.— November  21,  1892,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by 
the  city  council  establishing  a  milk  division  of  the  departuHMit  of  health,  to  be  in 
charge  of  a  deputy  commissioner  of  health,  who  must  be  a  practical  chemist.  Nine 
milk  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed.  All  venders  of  milk  or  cream  must  take  out  a 
license.  Penalties  are  provided  for  violation  of  the  ordinance  either  by  selling 
without  a  license  or  failing  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  health  departui>nt 
regarding  the  purity  of  milk  and  cream. 

(fKRMAN  Stations. — The  fifth  convention  of  the  As.sociation  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  in  the  (Term-rin  Empire,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Nurem- 
berg last  September,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  cholera,  was  held  in  Ber- 
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lin  December  11,  12,  and  13,  1892.  The  clisciissioa  of  methods  of  analysis  formed  a 
promiiieut  part  of  the  program.  The  experimeut  stations  of  this  country  were  rci»- 
resented  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  this  Office,  and  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  Cali- 
foniia. 

Gkkat  Britain. — Tlie  following  summary  of  the  yield  and  acreage  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats  in  Great  Britain  for  1891  and  1892  was  recently  issued  by  the  board  of 
agriculture. 

The  yield  and  acreage  of  wheatj  harJey,  and  oats  in  Great  Britain  for  1891  and  189S. 


Estimated  total  produce. 


En  land. 
Wales... 
Scotland . 


1892. 


1891. 


Acreage. 
1892. 


ButheU. 

55, 107, 186  : 
1, 318, 76.T 
2,134,^83  ; 


Bu4heU. 

68,694,4.'>6  \ 
1,461,740 
1,971,067  i 


1891. 


Acres.      !  Aeret. 

2, 102, 960  >  2, 192, 393 
55, 278  ;  61,  SOU 

61,592  <  53,294 


GreatBritain :  58,560,932. 

BAHLET.  i 

I 

England I  59,527,968  - 

Wales I  3.:«0.862  , 

Scotland '  7,622.732  I 


72, 127, 2Ga  :    2, 219, 839  t    2, 307, 277 


60, 900, 824 
3, 438.  G20 
7, 789, 651 


1,709,587 
114.  520 
212,  703 


Great  Britain.. 

OATS. 


70, 501, 562  !      72, 129, 095  I     2, 0)6, 810 


1,772,432 
117, 101 
223,265 


England I      73,266.495 

Wales 7,976,830! 

Scotland 35,051,664  ' 


60, 786, 173  i  1, 765, 463 
7,698,529  i  233.399 
34,901,5.'>7  I        998,683 


2, 112, 798 


1, 672,  835 
234,055 
902. 239 


Estimated  average, 
yield  per  acre. 


1892. 


BushsU. 

26.20 
23.86 
34.66 


1891. 


BitihfU. 
31.  .13 
23.73 
36.98 


26.38  :  31.26 


84.82  I 
JJ9.26; 
%.84  f 


34.61 


41.50 
34.18 
35.10 


34.36 
20.36 
34.80 


Great  Britain j    116, 294, 989  i    112, 386, 261  j    2, 997, 545  I    2, 899, 129  j 


38.80 


34.14 


41.72 
32.89 
35.17 


38.77 


India. — ^The  Annual  Report  of  the  Khandesh  Experimental  Farm  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1892,  contains  accounts  of  field  experiments  with  cotton,  wheat,  sngar 
cane,  and  forage  plants,  and  of  experiments  with  silage  and  in  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
Kheep,  goats,  and  horses. 

Amkrican  Forkstry  Association.— This  Association  held  its  eleventh  annual 
meeting  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  December  20,  1892.  Assistant  Secretary 
Willi ts,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Association,  presided.  As  this  was  for  the 
most  part  a  business  meeting,  the  attendance  was  confined  to  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  and  committees  showed  a  favorable  condition  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association.  During  the  piist  year  the  Association  has  been  chiefly 
engaged  in  promoting  the  reservation  of  public  timber  lands  from  sale  and  in  the 
endeavor  to  secure  the  enactment  of  sWlequate  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
forests  from  fire  and  theft  and  their  administration  so  as  to  yield  the  largest  amount 
of  commercial  products  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  their  appropriate  climatic 
influence  and  their  conservative  elfect  upon  the  wat^r  supply  and  irrigation. 

Seven  reservations  of  forest  lands  have  already  been  made  by  the  President,  viz, 
those  of  White  River,  Pike's  Peak,  and  Plum  Creek,  Colorado ;  Pecos  and  Canadian 
Rivers,  New  Mexico;  Bull  River,  Oregon;  Yellowstone,  lying  oOutL  and  east  of  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  Wyoming;  and  San  Gabriel,  California.  These  comprise  an  area  of 
more  than  3,250,000  acres. 

Twenty-three  other  proposed  reservations  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  These  are  situated  in  the  States  of  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 
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The  principal  diacussion  during  the  meeting  was  in  reference  to  the  Paddock  bill^ 
now  on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate.  This  bill,  which  proposes  to  place  the  manage- 
ment and  disposal  of  the  public  timber  lands  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  is.  in  the  main,  an  embodiment  of  the  views  of  the  Association  in  respect 
to  the  timber  lands. 

The  Association  seeks  to  have  only  such  land  as  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purpoaee 
reserved  from  sale,  and  in  the  Paddock  bill  provision  is  made  for  the  restoration  to 
sale  and  occupancy  of  any  portions  of  land  included  in  the  reservations  which  may 
be  found  desirable  for  the  uses  of  agriculture.  There  is  also  provision  for  the  catting 
of  timber  at  the  proper  time  and  in  proper  manner  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
needs  of  domestic  life  and  of  the  mining  and  lumber  industries. 

In  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  J.  S.  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  was 
chosen  president;  J.  D.  W.  French,  of  Boston,  was  chosen  corresponding  secretary 
in  place  of  £.  A.  Bowers,  resigned;  and  N.  H.  Egleston  was  reelected  recording 
secretary. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Chicago  during  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  and  the  executive  committee  were  directed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  it. 

MovEMBNTS  OF  THE  LEAVES  OP  PLANTS.— Pi'ellmi nary  observations  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  leaves  of  Melilotus  alha  and  other  plants  by  W.  P.  Wilson  and  J.  M. 
Greenman,  are  reported  in  Contributions  from  the  Botanical  Laboratory  of  ike  Uniternty 
of  Pennsylvanii,  vol.  i,  No.  1,  pp.  66-72.  The  following  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  from  the  observations  thus  far  made : 

''(1)  There  are  great  numbers  of  plants  which  put  their  leaves  in  a  special  or 
hot-sun  position. 

"  (2)  These  hot-sun  positions  have  come  to  exist  in  order  to  protect  the  plants 
possessing  them  from  a  too  rapid  transpiration. 

^'(3)  These  hot-sun  positions  are  not  dependent  on  light  alone,  but  the  heat  rays 
play  a  very  important  part  in  determining  them ;  and  the  water  supply  of  the  plant, 
in  the  air  as  well  as  in  the  soil,  exercises  a  direct  influence. 

''(4)  For  some  reason  not  yet  well  understood,  the  leaves  of  MeliJotus  alba 
take  a  different  position  at  night  under  red  light  from  the  one  ordinarily  assumed 
in  the  so-called  sleep  of  this  plant.'' 

Chlorine  in  rain  watkr.— The  following  data  were  obtained  from  observations 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  England,  as  reported  in  the  Ayri" 
cultural  Students'  Gazette  for  December,  1892:  The  rainfall  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing March  31,  1892,  was  17.38  inches,  containing  on  an  average  chlorine  equivalent 
to  0.404  grain  of  sodium  chloride  per  gallon,  or  22.69  pounds  of  salt  per  acre.  For 
the  six  months  ending  September  30,  1892,  the  rainfall  was  13.73  inches,  and  the 
sodium  chloride  0.242  grain  per  gallon,  or  10.74  pounds  per  acre.  The  total  rain- 
fall for  the  year,  31.11  inches,  would  thus  deposit  about  33i  pounds  of  salt  per  acre. 

Milk  preservation. — A  valuable  pamphlet  of  seventy-two  pages  on  this  subject 
has  recently  been  issued.  It  is  entitled  Die  Methoden  der  Milchkonservierung  spedell 
dM  Pasteurisieren  und  ISteriUsieren,  and  is  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  Weigmann,  of  the  dairy 
department  of  the  experiment  station  at  Kiel,  Germany.  The  subjects  of  milk  fer- 
mentations, infection  of  milk,  preservation  of  milk  from  fermentative  changes  by 
chemical  means,  by  cold,  by  pasteurization,  and  by  sterilization,  and  shipping  of 
milk  are  treated  in  a  popular  style.     Price,  1.50  marks. 

Dairy  industry  of  Denmark. — Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  of  the  Kansas  College  and 
Station,  has  been  sent  to  Denmark  as  special  agent  of  this  Department  to  investi- 
gate the  dairy  industries  in  that  country,  and  to  make  a  report  covering  dairy  farm- 
ing, manufacture  of  dairy  products,  trade  conditions  and  methods,  and  educational 
features.  Prof.  Georgeson  is  a  native  of  Denmark,  and  will,  therefore,  be  able  to 
come  into  direct  conmiunication  with  those  from  whom  it  will  be  most  deairable  to 
gather  information. 
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Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Special  Beport  on  DiseoBes  of  Cattle  and  On  Cattle-Feeding. 
Special  Report  on  the  History  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Sheep  Industry  of 
the  United  States. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  iv,  No.  3,  October,  1892. 
Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  iii,  Index. 

Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  11. — A  Compilation  of  Analyses  of  American 
Feeding  Staffs. 
Weather  Bureau: 

Bulletin  No.  5. — Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Fluctuation  in  the  Level 
and  Rate  of  Movement  of  Ground  Water  on  the  Wisconsin  Station  Farm  and 
at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 
Bulletin  No.  6. — The  Diurnal  Variation  of  Barometric  Pressure. 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  October,  1892. 
Division  of  Botany: 

Contributions  from  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,  vol.  i.  No.  6,  December  6, 1892. 
Division  of  Chemistry: 

Bulletin  No.  35. — ^Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 
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DECEMBER,  1892. 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agrkx'ltural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Alabama: 
Bulletin  No.  39,  November,  1892.— Wheat. 
Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  20,  November,  1892. — Animal  ParaHitism;  Some  Texas  Fever  Ex- 
peri  men  ts. 

AORICI^LTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION   OF  THE   UNIVTCRSITY  OF    CALIFORNIA: 

Report  of  the  Viticultural  Work  daring  the  Seasons  1887-'89,  part  i. 
Maine  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Annual  Report,  1892,  part  i. 
Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bull«»tin  No.  45,  November,  1892. — On  Fodder  Articles  and  Fodder  Supplies. 
Uaich  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College: 

Metetirological  Bulletin  No.  47,  November,  1892. 
Agricultuhal  Experiment  Station  of  Nebraska: 

Bulletin  No.  25,  December  1,  1892. — Detasseling  Com. 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  45,  October,  1892.— Tomatoes. 

Bulletin  No.  46,  November,  1892.— Mulberries. 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  vol.  v.  No.  4,  November,  1892. — Experiments  with  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Utah: 

Bulletin  No.  19,  October,  1892.— Feeding  Silage  r«.  Dry  Food. 
West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  24,  June,  1892.— Flora  of  West  Virginia. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Bulletin  No.  16,  November,  1892. — Experiments  in  the  Feeding  of  Steers. 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  St.  Hyacinth,  Quebec,  1891. 
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The  need  of  compilations  of  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs  and  results  of 
experiments  upon  their  digestibility  has  been  pressingly  felt,  not  only 
by  our  experiment  station  workers,  but  by  teachers,  writers,  and,  in- 
deed, all  who  are  interested  in  the  science  of  animal  nutrition.  A  wel- 
come effort  toward  meeting  this  need  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Jen- 
kins and  Winton  in  the  compilation  of  analyses  of  American  feeding 
stuffs,  published  as  Bulletin  No.  11  of  this  Office  (see  p.  582),  which  it  is 
believed  covers  the  ground  with  reasonable  thoroughness. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  such  investigations  have  become 
common  in  the  United  States,  and  although  the  data  regarding  the 
composition  of  our  feeding  stuffs  have  already  become  somewhat 
voluminous  they  are  far  from  complete,  and  our  investigations  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  compounds  contained  in  them  and  their  digestibility 
are  comparatively  limited.  In  Europe,  however,  a  large  amount  of 
investigation  regarding  the  digestibility  as  well  as  the  chemical  compo-  • 
sition  of  such  materials  has  accumulated,  but  the  results  of  inquiry  in 
these  as  in  other  specialties  are  widely  scattered  and  have  not  hitherto 
been  readily  available  to  us.  A  compilation  in  which  they  should 
be  completely,  clearly,  and  concisely  set  forth  and  thus  made  easily 
accessible  to  us  was  greatly  to  be  desired.  Such  a  treatise  has  been 
prepared  by  Professors  Dietrich  and  Konig  and  lately  published.  *  It 
is  designated  as  the  second  edition  of  a  work  with  similar  title  by  the 
same  authors  published  in  1874,  but  it  is  so  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved that  this  designation  is  hardly  more  than  a  tribute  of  appro- 
priate respect  to  the  earlier  and  far  less  extensive  treatise. 

The  purpose  of  the  authors  has  been  to  put  together  in  the  most 
convenient,  complete,  and  useful  form  the  accumulated  information 

*  Znsammonsetzung  und  Verdanlicbkeit  der  Fnttermittel,  von  Dr.  Th.  Dietriohund 
Dr.  J.  Konig.  Zweite  vollstandig  umgearbeitete  und  sehi  yeimehrte  Auflage.  Ber- 
lin, Julins  Springer. 
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regarding  these  subjects.  To  quote  the  words  of  Prof.  HelMegel  in  a 
review  of  the  work:*  "The  amount  of  pains  taken  to  insure  the  prime 
condition  of  usefulness,  namely,  the  most  absolute  completeness  i)ossi- 
ble,  is  ifihown  not  only  by  the  tables,  *  *  ♦  but  more  especially  by 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  available  work  in  agricultural  chemistry,  back 
to  the  earliest  times  in  which  serviceable  analyses  were  to  be  looked 
for,  has  been  collected,  and  that  even  unprinted  material,  in  so  far  as 
it  could  be  obtained  by  correspondence,  has  been  incorporated,  and  with 
the  most  valuable  results.  The  order  and  arrangement  of  this  mass 
of  material  are  most  excellent.  We  have  not  only  a  careful  grouping 
of  figures,  but  the  results  of  independent  work  conceived  in  a  philo- 
sophical spirit  and  carried  out  with  scholarly  skill." 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  work  is 
given  on  page  595  of  the  present  number  of  the  Record. 

Such  a  treatise  is  not  for  the  many,  but  for  the  few.  Its  place  is  in 
the  reference  library  and  on  the  desk  of  the  investigator,  teacher,  and 
writer.  There  it  wDl  be  of  permanent  value.  Although  the  science 
of  nutrition  is  rapidly  advancing  and  new  data  are  constantly  being 
obtained,  such  a  work  as  this  must  long  be  the  standard.  Future  com- 
pilations may  begin  where  this  leaves  off.  When  the  methods  of  analy- 
sis, of  estimating  nutritive  values,  and  of  conducting  experimental 
inquiry  shall  have  been  sufficiently  improved,  other  ways  of  expressing 
the  composition,  digestibility,  and  nutritive  values  of  feeding  stuffs 
will  be  called  for,  and  other  forms  of  compilation  will  be  developed. 

The  two  savants  to  whom  we  owe  this  service,  while  studying  physi- 
ological chemistry  by  researches  in  the  laboratory  and  observations 
outside,  have  devoted  well-nigh  a  dozen  years  to  gathering  the  data 
for  the  compilation  and  putting  them  in  order.  The  work  of  prepar- 
ing and  issuing  this  compendium  has  been  very  largely  a  labor  of  love, 
for  neither  authors  nor  publishers  expect  any  pecuniary  gain  from  it. 
In  fact  the  German  Government  has  undertaken  to  provide  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  expense  involved  in  its  publication. 

To  make  use  of  this  treatise  the  slightest  knowledge  of  German  will 
suffice,  since  the  titles  of  the  tables  and  the  principal  statements  of  the 
text  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  and  briefest  terms. 


The  preliminary  report  of  Prof.  Georgeson,  recently  sent  to  Den- 
mark as  special  agent  of  this  Department  to  study  the  dairy  industry 
of  that  country,  brings  out  the  very  interesting  and  important  fact  that 
the  uniformly  good  quality  of  Danish  butter  is  principally  due  to  the 
use  of  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  for  ripening  the  cream,  which  have  so 
far  obtained  the  approval  of  practical  dairymen  in  that  country  that 
they  are  commonly  employed  "in  all  good  dairies.'^ 

•Landw.  Vera.  Stat.,  40,  p.  262. 
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It  is  evident  that  any  practical  plan  for  the  wide  distribution  and 
use  of  these  butter  ferments  will  revolutionize  the  dairy  industry,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  bacteria  should  not  be  used  in 
butter-making,  as  generally  as  yeasts  now  are  in  bread-making  and 
brewing.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  newly  discovered  scientific 
truth  has  been  applied  to  practical  uses  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  only  in  1890  that  the  researches  of  Storch  and  Weigmann  were 
published  which  showed  that  bacteria  might  be  employed  to  give  the 
desired  flavor  to  butter  (see  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  9,  p.  67). 

Such  an  event  as  the  introduction  of  bacteria  cultures  into  practical 
dairying  should  greatly  encourage  the  investigator  in  agricultural 
science  to  persevere  in  truly  scientific  inquiries,  and  should  help  the 
farmer  to  see  more  clearly  that  agriculture  will  reap  the  highest  bene- 
fits from  researches  pursued  by  thoroughly  trained  experts  working 
according  to  scientific  methods. 


The  facts  regarding  the  production  and  value  of  crops  in  this  coun- 
try brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  Statistician  of  this  Department  (an 
abstract  of  which  is  given  on  p.  578),  as  well  as  in  other  similar  reports, 
are  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  investigators  in  agricultural  science, 
and  especially  of  those  who  are  planning  experiments  with  field  crops, 
vegetables,  or  fruits.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of  questions  which  are 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  experimenter  it  is  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  wise  selection  of  the  few  which  ought  to  engage  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  any  one  station.  There  is  a  danger  that  in  yielding 
to  a  local  demand  for  the  testing  of  new  crops  or  the  improvement  of 
old  ones  the  real  interests  of  even  that  locality  may  be  sacrificed.  If 
there  is  little  prospect  that  even  under  improved  conditions  of  agricul- 
ture it  will  pay  to  increase  or  keep  up  the  acreage  of  a  crop  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  station  should  by  means  of  important  experiments  increase 
the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  its  region  in  that  crop.  It  would  be  better 
to  divert  their  attention  to  something  which  will  be  likely  to  bring  them 
more  profit. 

It  may  be  very  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  station  to  demonstrate 
that  a  region  is  well  adapted  for  a  crop  not  hitherto  grown  there,  but  of 
what  use  will  this  be  to  the  farmers  of  that  region  if  it  is  a  crop  for  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  find  a  profitable  market?  As  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  that  Ihe  agricultural  prosperity  of  any  region  or  country  de- 
pends very  largely  on  conditions  which  are  world-wide  in  their  influence, 
not  only  the  farmer  but  also  the  experimenter  should  as  far  as  practica- 
ble shape  his  work  with  reference  to  these  conditions.  It  is  true  that  the 
more  particular  study  of  these  wide  problems  would  naturally  devolve 
upon  the  officers  charged  with  making  the  general  plans  for  the  station's 
work,  but  even  the  specialist  can  well  afford  to  take  time  for  consid- 
eration of  such  questions  that  he  may  be  better  able  to  guide  his  work 
into  those  lines  which  promise  the  most  useful  results. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL 
TO  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PLANTS. 

Dr.  Ewald  Wollnt. 

The  efforts  toward  the  discovery  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  right 
cultivation  of  crops  have,  up  to  the  present,  been  devoted  mainly  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  plant,  and  the  research  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  the 
domain  of  chemistry.  Extended  and  careful  inquiry  has  revealed  most 
important  relations  between  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  vegetable  product  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  The  investigations  of  such  men  as  Davy,  Sprengel,  and 
especially  Liebig  and  his  followers  have  shown  what  elements  the 
plant  requires  for  the  building  up  of  its  organs;  how  they  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  several  parts  of  the  plant;  the  variations  in  the 
composition  of  the  plant  at  different  periods  of  growth,  and  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  development;  what  elements  the  plant  obtains 
from  the  air  and  what  from  the  soil,  and  in  what  amounts  and  forms 
the  several  elements  are  needed  for  normal  growth.  The  practical  value 
•  of  these  contributions  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  vast  and  constantly  increasing  use  of  artificial  ferti- 
lizers alone,  bears  sufficiently  impressive  witness  to  their  importance. 

It  is  not  strange  that  when  these  chemical  factors  of  vegetable  pro- 
duction have  been  found  so  weighty  the  other  factors  should  have 
failed  to  meet  full  appreciation  and  that  investigators,  following  the 
beaten  paths  of  inquiry,  should  have  neglected  other  lines  which  would 
lead  to  knowledge  no  less  essential  to  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

Witness,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  plant  food  by  the 
most  careful  manuring  does  not  always  bring  the  crops  which  we  have 
the  right  to  expect.  The  poor  results  of  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers 
on  light  soils  in  dry  climates,  on  heavy  soils  in  moist  climates,  or 
with  very  heavy  stand  of  plant  growth,  are  illustrations  of  this.  So 
likewise  we  find  that  the  development  of  a  given  species  of  plant,  with 
a  definite  demand  for  plant  food,  varies  greatly  with  differences  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  with  climate,  weather,  temperature,  mois- 
ture, and  other  factors.  In  short  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  deter- 
mined, not  merely  by  the  food  at  its  disposal,  but  by  the  other  condi- 
tions which  govern  its  physiological  processes.  These  other  conditions 
are  in  part  meteorological,  but  they  are  especially  related  to  the  phys- 
ical characters  of  the  soil. 
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The  physical  characters  of  the  soil  which  are  most  important  in 
their  influence,  have  to  do  with  (1)  the  mutual  relations  of  the  soil 
particles  and  (2)  the  relation  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil  to  air,  water, 
and  heat.  ^ 

Upon  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  particles  depend  the 
porosity  of  tlie  soil,  the  readiness  with  which  air  penetrates  it,  its 
water-holding  capacity,  the  readiness  with  which  water  moves  through 
it,  and  finally  its  temperature.  The  direct  and  indirect  influence  of 
these  factors  upon  vegetable  production  and  the  general  laws  by  which 
they  are  regulated  form  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  soil  in  general  and  the  ways  they 
aflect  the  growth  of  plants  may  be  discussed  under  four  heads. 

A.  The  properties  themselves  in  their  direct  influence  upon  vegeta- 
tion. 

B.  The  relation  of  the  physical  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil. 
Among  the  chemical  processes  are  included  fermentative  changes,  such 
as  ammonifleation,  nitrification,  denitrification,  and  the  like.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic,  therefore,  involves  the  consideration  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  physical  characters  of  the  soil  upon  the  operations  by  which 
plant  food  is  rendered  available  or  unavailable,  and  the  consequent 
indirect  influence  of  the  physical  characters  ui)on  plant  growth. 

C.  The  relations  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  to  each  other 
and  their  resulting  indirect  influence  upon  plant  growth. 

D.  The  soil  factors  of  plant  growth  which  are  altered  by  physical 
agencies  and  their  relation  to  other  factors  of  plant  growth. 

A.  THE  PHYSIOAIi  PBOPEBTIES  OP  THE  SOIL  IN  GENERAL  AND  THEIE 
DIRECT  INFLUENCE  UPON  VEGETABLE   PRODUCTION. 

We  have  to  consider  here:  (1)  The  cohesion  of  the  soil  particles,  i.  e.j 
the  coherence  (compactness)  of  the  soil,  (2)  the  permeability  of  the  soil 
to  air,  (3)  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  (4)  the  temperature  (heat)  of  the 
soil. 

(1)  Cohesion  of  the  soil. — The  force  by  which  the  particles  are  held 
together  decides  the  compactness  or  tenacity  of  the  soil.  This  factor 
is  most  important  in  deciding  the  ease  of  tillage  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  roots  of  plants  can  penetrate  in  their  search  for  food  and 
water.  It  is  of  importance  in  the  subsoil  as  well  as  in  the  surface  soil. 
Its  proper  regulation  by  tillage  and  manuring  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  successflil  culture. 

(2)  Permeability  of  the  soil  to  air. — The  necessity  of  oxygen  for  the 
roots  of  the  plant  makes  this  an  essential  factor  of  soil  fertility.  Some 
soils  are  so  open  that  air  diffuses  through  them  readily  and  to  con- 
siderable depth;  others  are  so  close  that  it  works  its  way  with  diffi- 
culty at  best,  and  when  the  interstices  are  filled  with  water  it  can 

.  hardly  penetrate  and  diffuse  at  all. 
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(3)  The  moisture  of  the  soil. — It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  of  all 
the  materials  the  plant  derives  from  the  soil,  water  is  the  most  impor- ' 
tant,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  only  the  largest  constituent  of 
the  plant  tissue,  but  is  also  the  purveyor  of  the  other  materials,  so  that 
the  vegetative  ftinctions  are  entirely  dependent  upon  it.  Hence  the 
development  of  the  plant  varies  with  the  water  supply.  For  each 
species  there  is  a  certain  water  content  in  the  soil  which  is  most  favor- 
able for  growth.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  results  of  experi- 
ments by  the  author:* 

Effects  of  different  proportions  of  water  in  the  soil  upon  tJie  growth  of  summer  rape. 


Water  in  soil 
in  per  cent  of 
total  ^ater- 
holding  ca- 
pacity. 

Produce  (six  plants  in  each  case) .                1 

Xumlier 
of  pods. 

Weight  of  plants  (air  dry). 

Seed. 

straw. 

UhafT. 

Total. 

10 
20 
40 
00 
80 
100 

43 
01 

142     * 
07 
05 
10 

Oranu. 
1.4 
2.4 
0.0 
4.3 
3.0 
0.3 

OraiM. 
2.8 
4  4 
10. 4 
8.1 
7.3 
2.0 

Qrami. 
1.4 
2.0 
0.7 
4.4 
3.0 
0.0 

Oramt. 
6.0 
0.7 
240 
10.8 
15.1 
2.0 

The  maximum  product  was  realized  when  the  water  in  the  soil  was 
equal  to  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  it  was  capable  of  holding.  With 
less  water  there  was  less  produce.  Increasing  the  water  likewise 
diminished  the  yield  until,  when  the  soil  was  saturated,  the  growth  was 
almost  entirely  checked.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  the  author 
with  summer  rye. 

Since  the  growth  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
proportion  of  water  in  the  soil,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  development 
of  the  individual  organs  should  be  affected  in  like  manner,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  a  series  of  experiments  by  Haberlandt,t  in  which  summer 
wheat  was  grown  in  soil  m  pots  with  varying  quantities  of  water. 

Effects  of  different  proportions  of  water  in  the  soil  upon  the  development  of  the  organs  of  ihe 

wheat  plant. 


Water  added  per  pot c.  c. . 

Weight  of  roots grams. . 

Number  of  stems 

Length  of  shortest  stem cm . . 

Length  of  longest  stem cm. . 

Kamber  of  kernels 

Weight  of  1,000  kernels grams. . 


24,800 
5.4 
30 
70 
05 
510 
41.0 


14,400 
3.2 
26 
80 
05 
118 
20.4 


0,200 

3.0 

21 

20 

35 

3 

21.8 


•  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Pliysik,  10  (1887),  p.  154. 

t  Oesterr.  landw.  Wochenbl.,  1875,  No.  30,  p.  352. 
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The  effect  of  water  is  likewise  manifested  in  tbe  development  of  the 
assimilative  organs.  This  is  shown  by  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments of  Sorauer,*  from  the  results  of  which  the  following  average 
figures  arei  taken : 

EffccU  of  different  proportioM  of  water  in  the  soil  upon  the  leaf  development  ofharlcy. 


Water  in 
aoU. 

Leaves. 

Number  of 
Btomata. 

Averaee 
length. 

Average 
width. 

Peremt.i 
60 
40 
20 
10 

Mm. 
182.2 
166.3 
138.7 
93.7 

Mm. 
9.4 
9.1 
6.8 
5.6 

Per  plant, 
226,402 

179,712 
138,203 

1  Per  cent  of  total  water-holding  capacity  of  soiL 

In  general  the  development  of  the  plant  improves  with  increase  of 
water  in  the  soil  up  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  water-holding  capac- 
ity of  the  soil.    When  this  optimum  proportion  of  water  is  exceeded • 
the  development  is  retarded.    The  optimum  water  content  of  the  soil 
varies  with  the  plant  and  the  soil. 

The  influence  of  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  soil  is  manifested 
still  further  in  the  length  of  the  period  of  growth,  which  is  generally 
shorter  as  there  is  less,  and  longer  as  there  is  more  water  in  the  soil. 

Finally  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plant,  appears  to  be  influ- 
enced more  or  less  by  the  amount  of  water  at  its  disposal  in  the  soil. 
At  least  analyses  of  cereal  grains  grown  under  different  conditions  im- 
ply that  dry  soil  favors  the  development  of  a  glassy  grain  with  rela- 
tively large  nitrogen  content,  while  with  more  moisture  the  texture  of 
the  grain  is  looser,  it  is  more  mealy,  and  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is 
smaller,  t 

The  explanation  of  this  very  important  role  of  soil  water  in  the 
economy  of  plant  growth  is  twofold.  Water  is  essential  to  the  struc- 
ture and  nutrition  of  the  plant,  and  large  quantities  are  used  in  tran- 
spiration.' 

The  cells  of  the  growing  organs  of  the  plant  consist  largely  of  water. 
Water  serves  as  the  purveyor  of  food  from  the  soil  to  the  plant.  It  is 
also  the  agent  for  dissolving  elaborated  material  in  the  plant  and 
transporting  that  material  to  the  organs  in  which  it  is  more  or  less 
permanently  stored.  For  thus  building  up  the  tissues  and  carrying 
food  and  plant  substance  large  amounts  of  water  are  needed. 

But  the  largest  demand  for  water  in  the  plant  is  occasioned  by  the 
transpiration  of  vapor  through  the  aerial  organs,  especially  the  leaves. 
The  magnitude  of  this  evaporation  of  water  from  the  plant  is  illustrated 


*  Bot.  Ztg.,  1873,  p.  10. 

tWollny :  Die  Kultur  der  Getreidearten,  1887,  p.  75. 
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by  the  following  observations  of  Hellriegel*  and  of  Wollny,t  who  meas- 
ured the  quantities  of  water  used  by  different  plants  during  their 
period  of  growth.  The  quantities  are  given  in  kilograms  of  water  used 
for  each  kilogram  of  dry  matter  harvested  in  the  plant. 

Projporiiom  of  water  transpired  through  the  plant  during  the  period  of  growth* 


Experiments  by  Hellriegel. 


Kind  of  plant. 


Horse  beans.. 

Peas 

Barley 

Clover 

Spring  wheat . 
Buckwheat... 

Lupine 

Spring  rye — 
Oats 


Water  con- 
sumed for 
each  kilo- 
gram of  dry 
substance 
in  the  plant. 


Kiloe. 


310 
330 
350 
371 
373 
377 


Experiments  by  "Wollny. 


Kind  of  plant. 


Maizo 

Millet 

Peas 

Sunflower  .. 
Buckwheat . 

Oats 

Barley 

Mnstord 


402      Rape  . 


Water  con- 
somed  for 
each  kilo- 
gram of  dry 
substance 
in  the  plants 


EUo9. 


416 
447 
490 
646 
065 
774 
843 
912 


The  quantity  of  water  transpired  by  the  plant  is  thus  seen  to  be 
very  large.  In  the  experiments  here  cited  it  ranged  from  233  to  912 
times  the  weight  of  dry  substance  in  the  crop.  Although  these  experi- 
ments on  a  small  scale  in  pots  do  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
quantities  actually  transpired  by  plants  in  ordinary  field  culture,  they 
do  show  that  those  quantities  must  be  enormous. 

The  explanation  of  the  transpiration  of  water  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple. The  interior  of  the  plant  is  connected  with  the  ambient  air  by 
the  stomata  which  occur  in  the  aerial  organs,  chiefly  in  the  leaves. 
Through  these  the  water  passes  from  the  cells  near  the  surface  into 
the  air.  These  cells  take  water  by  imbibition  or  osmose  from  the 
interior  cells.  A  constant  current  of  water  is  thus  flowing  through 
the  plant  and  out  of  it  by  the  foliage.  The  latest  and  best  investiga- 
tion indicates  that  no  considerable  proportion  of  this  water  enters 
through  the  foliage,  t  It  must  therefore  come  through  the  roots  and 
from  the  soil. 

The  quantity  of  water  transpired  varies  with  the  leaf  surface  of  the 
plant  and  with  the  length  of  the  period  of  growth.  With  a  given  plant 
it  is  small  in  the  earlier  periods  of  development,  increases  with  leaf 


*  Beitrage  zu  den  natiirwissenscliaftliclicu  Grundla<(en  des  Ackerbaues,  pp.  622-664. 

tDcr  Kinlluss  der  Pflauzeudecke  iiud  der  BcBcliattung  auf  dio  physikalischen 
EigoDscbafteu  and  dio  Fruchtbarkeit  des  Bodeiis,  pp.  123-125. 

JSaclis:  |Vorle8uijgcn  Uber  Pflanzenpbysiologic,  1882,  ^p.  305,  and  Burgcretein: 
Uebcrsicbt  dcr  Uiitersucbungcu  iiber  dio  Wasscraufuabmo  der  Pilauzen  durch  die 
Bliittoi;  JabreoboricUt  des  LcopoldHtUdter  Kcal-  u*  Obcrgymnasiuuis  in  Wien^  1891. 
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developmeDt  to  a  maximum,  decreases  again  as  the  plant  ripens  and  its 
vegetative  functions  becomes  less  active,  and  finally  stops.  It  is  larger 
as  the  stand  of  plants  is  heavier.  It  is  larger  with  plants  which  keep  up 
their  physiological  activity  during  the  whole  period  from  spring  until 
late  autumn  than  with  those  whose  time  of  active  growth  is  short. 

Among  the  common  cultivated  plants,  the  perennial  fodder  plants, 
such  as  clovers  and  grasses,  consume  the  most  water  for  a  given  area  of 
land,  because  of  their  large  leaf  surface,  close  stand,  and  long  period  of 
growth.  Then  come  the  legumes  which  have  a  shorter  period  of  growth, 
such  as  field  beans,  and  soja  beans;  the  oil  plants,  like  rape  and  sun- 
flower; the  legumes  with  still  shorter  growth,  as  peas  and  vetches, 
and  then  the  cereals,  which  are  grown  for  seed.  Among  the  latter, 
wheat  and  oat«  require  the  largest  amounts  of  water  because  of  their 
larger  foliage  and  their  relatively  long  period  of  growth;  next  to  these 
in  demand  for  water  ranks  barley,  and  lastly  rye.  In  general,  the 
winter  grains  consume  less  water  than  those  sown  in  spring,  because 
their  period  of  growth  covers  a  shorter  part  of  the  season  when  the 
water  consumption  is  greatest.  The  plants  which  are  cultivated  at  some 
distance  apart,  such  as  potatoes  and  roots,  consume  the  least  water  of 
all.  In  general,  the  most  favorable  quantity  of  soil  water  for  the  growth 
of  plants  is  from  40  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  which  the  soil 
is  capable  of  holding.  With  too  much  water,  as  well  as  with  too  Uttle, 
the  crop  is  reduced. 

Why  excess  of  soil  water  prevents  the  normal  development  of  the 
plant  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  The  old  explanation  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  is  thereby  materially  lowered  is  not  sustained  by 
the  facts  of  later  observation.  The  more  probable  explanations  are 
two.  The  first  is  that  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  prevents  the  difiu- 
sion  of  air,  including  oxygen,  which  must  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  roots 
to  insure  healthy  growth.  The  second  is  that  with  too  much  water 
and  too  little  oxygen  the  chemical  changes  which  are  brought  about  by 
ferments  and  otherwise,  and  which  facilitate  the  development  of  the 
l>lant,  are  hindered,  while  others  unfavorable  to  the  plant  are  induced. 

Among  the  fermentative  changes  in  the  soil  which  favor  plant  growth 
are  to  be  counted  especially  those  due  to  the  aerobic  organisms  (which 
are  sometimes  designated  by  the  Latin  -wordfermentatio  and  by  the  Ger- 
man Verwesung),  such  a«  ammonification  and  nitrification.  It  is  by  these 
means  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  is  made  available  for  plant  food. 
Oxygen  is  needed  for  these  fermentations.  In  a  soil  surcharged  with 
water  oxygen  does  not  obtain  ready  access  and  the  fermentative 
changes  can  not  proceed  normally.  Furthermore,  in  lack  of  oxygen 
injurious  compounds,  e.  g.,  ferrous  salts,  are  formed  in  the  soil,  and 
anaerobic  fermentations  take  place  which  result  in  loss  of  nitrogen, 
either  in  the  form  of  oxides  or  in  the  free  state. 

(4)  The  temperature  of  the  soil. — The  growth  of  the  plant  is  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  temperature  of  the  soil  as  it  is  upon  thjit  of  the  air, 
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This  is  clear  when  we  consider  that  during  germination  and  in  tlie 
first  period  of  development  the  whole  plant,  and  later  its  most  impor- 
tant food- gathering  organs,  namely,  its  roots,  are  dependent  upon  the 
soil  for  their  heat. 

The  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  development  of  the  plant  follows 
a  definite  law.  In  accordance  with  this  law  there  is  for  each  plant  a 
minimum  temperature,  more  or  less  above  the  freezing  point,  at  which 
development  is  feasible,  an  optimum  which  is  most  favorable,  and  a 
maximum,  generally  between  40°  and  50°  0.  beyond  which  it  is  impos- 
sible. This  applies  to  the  germination  as  well  as  to  the  later  growth. 
It  is  a  fact  especially  worthy  of  note  that  the  optimum  temperature  is 
seldom  exceeded  in  our  climate,  so  that  we  have  practically  to  do  with 
the  range  between  this  and  the  minimum. 

The  temperature  of  the  soil  has  an  especially  marked  influence  in 
the  germination  of  the  seed  and  in  the  starting  of  the  spring  growth 
of  plants  which  have  passed  the  winter  in  the  ground.  Thus  rye,  vetch, 
and  peas  begin  to  germinate  at  a  soil  temperature  of  about  1°  to  2^ 
C;  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  at  4°  to  4.5°;  maize  and  sunflower,  at  8^ 
to  lOO;  and  tobacco,  at  13o.  In  like  manner  the  majority  ot  our 
perennial  cultivated  plants  do  not  begin  their  growth  in  spring  until 
the  soil  has  attained  a  temperature  of  4°  to  5°  C* 

The  warmer  the  soil  the  more  quickly  does  the  seed  germinate.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  results  of  experiments  by  Haber- 
landtjt  in  which  observations  were  made  of  the  number  of  days  required 
tor  the  germination  of  seeds  of  a  number  of  species  of  plants  at  different 
temperatures.  The  first  appearance  of  radicles  was  taken  as  indicating 
the  time  of  germination. 

Days  required  for  germiiiation  of  seeds,  udth  different  temperaUires  of  the  soil 


Kind  of  plant. 


Bed  clover 

Pea 

Horse  bean. ... 

Tobacco 

Hemp 

Poppy 

Rape 

Sugar  beet 

Maize 

Spring  barley.. 

Spring  rye 

Spring  Dvheat  . 


4.380C.       10.25OC.       15.760  0.        19.0OO. 


Dayt. 


8 
10 

6 
22 


6 
6 


Dayt. 


4i 

2 
0 

lU 

3 
2 

i 


Day*. 


Dayt. 


Not  only  is  germination  quicker,  but  the  development  of  the  organs 
of  the  plant  proceeds  more  rapidly  with  higher  soil  temperatures.    This 

*  Compare  Haberlandt:  Landw.   Vers.  Stat.,  17  (1874),  p.104,  and  WissenBchaft- 
lioh-practische  Uutersachungen  a.  d.  Geb.  des  PflaDzenbaaeSj  Bd.L 
tDer  allgemeine  landw.  PflanzenbaU;  Vienna,  1879,  p.  40.  ^  t 
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latter  fact  is  brought  out  by  experiments  of  Sachs,  in  which  the  growth 
of  roots  and  aerial  parts  of  maize  in  forty-eight  hours  (length  in  centi- 
meters) was  as  indicated  in  the  following  table:  • 

Growth  of  roots  and  tops  of  maize  plants  in  forty-eight  hours  at  different  tempet^aturct. 


Temperature  of  toil.                 1 

17. 10  C. 

26.20  0. 

33.20  0. 

34.0OC. 

Boots 

em. 
2.5 

4.6 

em. 
24.5 

6.6 

em. 
89.0 

11.0 

em. 
55.0 

13.0 

Aerial  orguis 

In  lite  manner  the  whole  productive  power  of  the  plant  increases 
witli  rise  of  soil  temperature  until  the  optimum  degree  is  reached. 
Above  this  the  production  diminishes.  This  is  illustrated  by  observa- 
tions of  Bialoblocki  on  the  growth  of  cereals  in  pots  the  soil  of  which 
was  maintained  at  temperatures  varying  with  the  different  i)otSj  but 
constant  for  each  pot  during  the  period  of  growth.t  The  figures  here- 
with represent  the  average  weight  per  plant  when  harvested  while 
still  small. 

Effects  of  different  soil  tempei'atures  vpon  development  of  cereal  plants. 


Temperatnro  of 

80U. 

Average  it  eight  of  dry  substauce  per  plant. 

Bye. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Degrees  0, 
10 
15 
20 
25 
80 

MUliijrams. 
22.8 
32.4 
40.5 
42.4 
47.0 

Miaigrams. 
18.0 
34.4 
86.7 
42.0 
35.0 

MiUigrams, 
20.8 
29.5 
80.8 
43.0 
40.9 

The  plants  were  harvested  in  the  early  period  of  growth,  but  the 
same  influence  of  temperature  continues  until  maturity,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  expei4meiits{  by  the  same  investigator,  in  which  barley  grew 
until  rii)e  under  conditions  similar  to  the  preceding.  The  results 
were  as  follows: 

Effects  of  different  soil  temperatures  upon  yield  of  barley. 


Temperature  of 
soil. 

Weight  of  plants  per  pot  at  maturity. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Chaff. 

TotaL 

Degreet  0. 
10 
20 
80 
40 

Orams. 
2.71 
3.18 
2.37 
1.46 

Orams. 
3.36 
4.50 
2.04 
1.53 

Grams. 
0.52 
0.63 
0.36 
0.24 

Grams. 
6.59 
8.81 
4.77 
3.23 

*  Handbach  dor  Pflanzenphysiologie,  1865,  p.  72. 
t  Landw.  Vera.  Stat.,  13,  p.  424. 
tibid. 
18431— No.  7 2 
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There  is  a  direct  relation  between  soil  temperature  and  the  imbibi- 
tion of  soil  water  by  the  plant  In  general  the  quantity  of  water  the 
plant  takes  up  through  its  roots  appears  to  increase  with  rise  in  tem- 
l)erature  up  to  a  certain  optimum.  This  means  better  provision  of  the 
aerial  organs  not  only  with  water,  but  also  with  the  soil  ingredients  of 
its  food  which  the  watpr  brings  to  the  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  sinks  the  water  supply  to  the  plant  dimin- 
ishes and  may  become  so  small  as  not  to  meet  the  demand  for  trans- 
piration. Thus,  at  a  temperature  of  6°  0.,  certain  plants,  e.  g.^  tobac<?o, 
maize,  and  squash,  may  be  unable  to  draw  enough  water  from  the  soil 
through  their  roots  to  make  up  for  the  loss  through  their  leaves,  and 
in  consequence  they  wilt. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  influ- 
ences that  of  the  air  in  contact  with  it. 

The  influence  of  soil  temperature  will  be  still  further  considered  in 
the  succeeding  chapter. 

B.  THE  RELATION  OP   THE    PHYSICAL    TO    THE    CHEMICAL    PROPER- 
TIES OF  THE  SOIL — FERMENTATIONS. 

On  closer  consideration  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil  it 
becomes  evident  that  they  are  controlled  in  no  small  degree  by  its 
physical  characteristics.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  processes 
of  decomposition  of  organic  substances,  the  weathering  of  the  mineral 
constituents,  and  also  the  behavior  of  the  nitrates  which  are  formed  in 
the  soil.  This  fact  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  farmer,  since 
it  teaches  that  by  suitable  treatment  he  can  directly  influence  not  only 
the  processes  themselves,  but  also  the  quality  of  the  valuable  plant 
food  which  is  elaborated  by  them.  To  accomplish  this  in  rational  ways, 
however,  it  is  essential  to  understand  these  processes  thoroughly. 
Hence  an  explanation  of  their  essential  points  and  their  relation  to  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  organic  substances  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  here  are 
those  contained  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  residues  of  fertUizers  such 
as  stable  manure  and  compost,  in  the  green  plants  used  in  green  manur- 
ing, and  in  stubble  and  humus.  The  chemical  changes*  which  the^ 
undergo  are  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen.  In  the 
one  case  oxidation,  and  in  the  other  deoxidation  takes  place. 

When  the  atmospheric  air  has  free  access  the  decomposition  prod- 
ucts of  the  organic  compounds  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia; 
and  the  mineral  constituents,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  inclosed 
in  the  organic  matter,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  be  assimilated,  are  set 
free  and  pass  into  forms  in  which  the  plant  can  use  them.  This 
decomposition  acts  directly  in  furnishing  valuable  nutritive  material, 

•  Wollny :  Joiirn.  Landw.^  34  (1886),  ^ji,  213-23a 
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as  ammonia  and  mineral  matters,  for  the  plant.  It  also  exerts  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  indirectly  by  the  devel- 
opment of  compounds  like  carbonic  acid,  which  assist  in  the  weathering 
of  undissolved  materials  which  are  capable  of  being  made  soluble. 

This  process — decomposition  in  distinction  from  putrefaction,  or 
more  properly  oxidation  as  distinguished  from  reduction — ^is  character- 
ized by  leaving  non- volatile  residues,  which  are  composed  mainly  of 
mineral  matters,  in  forms  capable  of  assimilation. 

The  fact  that  the  combined  oxygen  of  organic  matter  is  insuflBcient 
for  its  oxidation  indicates  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  takes 
X>art  in  this  process,  and  the  experiments  by  Boussiugault  and  Levy* 
support  the  same  view.  These  latter  experiments  showed  that  the  soil 
air  is  xworer  in  oxygen  in  proportion  as  it  is  richer  in  carbonic  acid,  and 
that  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  oxygen  and  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  approximately  a  constant  quantity.  The  details  of  these  experi- 
ments follow : 

FropoHions  of  air  and  oarhonic  acid  in  soils  under  different  condiUons  of  culture. 


Kind  of  BoU. 


Sand,  manured 

Sand 

Sand,  very  stony 

Sand,  nnmanured 

Plte,  with  rotten  woml 

Chalky 

Heavy  clay 

Fertile,  moiat 


Culture. 


Contained  in  air  of  soil  in  per 
cent  by  volume. 


Carbonic   />•«»«« 
acid.       ^^y«en. 


Vineyard . . . 

Forest 

Asparai^us  . 


Red  beets  . . 
Artichokes . 
Meadow 


9.74 
1.06 
0.87 
1.51 
3.64 
0.87 
0.66 
1.79 


10.35 
19.72 
10.61 
18.80 
16.45 
10.71 
10.99 
10.41 


Sum. 


20.09 
20.78 
20.48 
20. 31 
20.09 
20.58 
20.65 
21.20 


It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  oxygen  of  the  soil  air  decreases  as 
the  carbonic  acid  increases.  These  and  other  facts  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  takes  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
oxidation  of  the  carbon  of  organic  substances. 

Aerobic  ferments  in  the  soil. — Oxidation. — The  nitrogenous  materials 
with  which  we  have  to  do  here  are  principally  the  protein  compounds. 
These  undergo  a  change  which  results  principally  in  the  formation  of 
ammonia.  If  the  entrance  of  air  is  unhindered  the  ammonia  is  in  all 
cases  oxidized  to  nitric  acid.  The  process  of  nitrification  goes  on  very 
rapidly  when  the  soil  is  well  aerated.  This  is  shown  both  by  the  fact 
that  when  air  has  free  access  ammonia  occurs  only  in  small  quantities 
in  tilled  soils;  and  by  the  observations  of  various  experimenters  which 
indicate  that  a  rapid  change  of  ammonia  to  nitric  acid  goes  on  in  fer- 
tilized soils.    For  example,  W.  Wolf  t  found  the  following  quantities  of 


•Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  37,  ser.  3,  p.  5.    See  also  Jahresber.  agr.  Chem.,  1852,  p.  783. 
t  AmtsbL  landw.  Ver.  Sachsen,  1872;  p.  1. 
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nitrogen  in  the  forms  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  in  kilograms  per 
hectare  in  a  cultivated  soil  20  cm.  in  depth: 

Nitrogen  in  9oiU  per  hectare* 


Clay 
■late. 

Gray 
wacko. 

Gnelsa. 

Gneias. 

Groen- 
stone. 

Bod  Band* 
atone. 

Nitric  aflid 

KOm. 
27L50 

26.19 

iTOot. 
435.20 

19.15 

Kiiot, 
467.8 

27.3 

KUoa. 
82.1 

6.3 

Kil09. 

521.6 
89.4 

Kiiot, 
552.6 

27.9 

Levy's*  observations  on  the  composition  of  sewage  used  for  surface 
irrigation  of  fields  near  Paris,  and  of  the  drainage  water  from  these 
fields,  are  very  interesting.  The  quantities  of  nitrogen  occurring  in 
the  forms  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  given  herewith: 

Nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  per  liter  of  water. 


1882. 

Soirage  water. 

Drainage  wator. 

Asmiftres. 

Cases. 

Epinay. 

Moulin  de  cage. 

InNH4. 

In 
HNOg. 

InNH4. 

In 
HNQ,. 

InNH4. 

In 
HNO,. 

InNH,. 

In 
HNO,. 

InNH«. 

In 
HNO,. 

Mff. 

Mg. 

Mg, 

Mff. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mar.... 

17.4 

1.4 

0.9 

23.7 

0.8 

27.9 

0.8 

19.9 

0.9 

17.9 

Apr  .... 

20.7 

0.9 

0.8 

24.8 

0.8 

18.4 

0.9 

22.0 

0.8 

20.6 

May.... 

21.0 

1.0 

0.8 

25.5 

0.8 

22.9 

0.0 

21.1 

0.9 

17.4 

Juno  ... 

28.7 

0.8 

0.0 

25.3 

0.8 

29.6 

0.8 

19.0 

0.9 

10.2 

July.... 

29.1 

1.1 

0.9 

23.9 

1.1 

32.5 

0.8 

22.6 

0.8 

18.3 

Aug.... 

32.6 

0.4 

0.8 

23.3 

0.9 

31.3 

0.8 

23.2 

0.8 

19.9 

Sept.... 

21.1 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

26.6 

0.9 

20.1  t 

Oct 

0.9 

0.0 

0.9 

0.9 

! 

Average 

1       

24.4 

0.9 

0.9 

24.4 

0.9 

27.1 

0.8 

22.2 

0.9 

19.1 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  the  nitrogen,  which  was  added  in 
the  form  of  ammonia,  was  almost  entirely  oxidized  to  nitric  acid,  iuaa- 
much  as  the  sewage  when  added  contained  only  ammonia  with  traces 
of  nitric  acid,  while  the  drainage  water,  after  its  passage  through  the 
soil,  contained  nitric  acid  almost  exclusively. 

Leaviug  out  of  account  the  still  unsettled  question  as  to  the  passage 
of  nitrogen  into  the  free  state  during  the  process  of  decomposition 
when  air  has  full  access,  the  process  in  question  becomes  a  very  simple 
one,  namely,  the  formation  of  (1)  carbonic  acid,  (2)  ammonia  which  is 
changed  to  nitric  acid,  and  (3)  water  from  the  decomposing  plant  and 
animal  substances,  and  the  leaving  behind  of  a  non-volatile  residue  of 
mineral  matter.  Naturally  this  change  does  not  occur  at  once,  but  it 
proceeds  more  or  less  slowly  as  external  conditions  may  determine. 
This  process  brings  about  continnous  changes  in  the  chemical  and 
pliysical  character  of  the  decomposing  organic  substances,  and  thus 


*Aiinaaire  de  robsorv.  do  MontsouriS;  1884;  p.  408. 
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gives  rise  to  a  dark  colored,  gradually  volatilizing  mass  of  varying  com- 
position which  is  designated  as  "  mild  humus." 

It  was  formerly  the  general  belief  that  these  oxidation  phenomena 
were  purely  chemical,  but  later  researches  have  shown  that  the  process 
is  a  physiological-chemical  one,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  can  not 
take  place  without  the  aid  of  microorganisms. 

The  first  proof  of  this  was  obtained  by  Schlosing  and  Miintz*,  from  a 
study  of  the  change  of  ammonia  into  nitric  acid  during  decomposition. 
The  investigation  was  made  in  the  following  manner :  A  specimen  of  soil 
in  which  nitrates  were  rapidly  being  formed  was  charged  with  vapor  of 
chloroform  and  then  saturated  with  sewage.    If  the  nitrification  was 

•  caused  by  microorganisms  the  activity  of  the  latter  would  be  suspended 
by  this  treatment  with  chloroform;  and  in  fact  this  result  followed, 
for  the  outflowing  water  contained  ammonia  in  large  quantity,  while 
the  amount  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  was  diminished.  In  a  further  trial 
;  Schlosing  observed  that  when  the  soil  was  heated  to  lOOo  0.  no  more 
nitric  acid  was  produced,  an  observation  which  has  been  confirmed  by 

%other  investigators.  The  nitrifying  microorganism  was  found  in  suit- 
able culture  solutions  to  which  a  particle  of  soil  had  been  added,  and 
which  were  exposed  to  the  air.  Both  investigators  t  observed  it  as  a 
long,  very  small,  bright  form.  Winogradskyf  has  recently  adduced 
proof  that  the  change  of  the  ammonia  of  decomposing  organic  nitrog- 
enons  material  to  nitric  acid  is  caused  by  the  cooperation  of  definite 
microorganisms,  one  eflfecting  the  change  from  ammonia  to  nitrous  acid 
and  a  second  oxidizing  this  to  nitric  acid.  After  many  careful  exiieri- 
ments  this  investigator§  succeeded  in  isolating  both  the  nitrous  and 
the  nitric  acid  ferment  from  difterent  soils.  He  has  named  the  former 
**  nitrosomonas"  and  the  latter  "nitrobacter.''  ^^ 

The  occurrence  of  the  nitrifying  ferments  is  very  widespread,  and  it\ 
is  seldom  that  a  tilled  soil  is  met  with  which  does  not  contain  them.    As 

•  regards  their  distribution  through  the  soil,  the  researches  of  R.  War- 
ringtonjl  on  a  clay  soil  indicate  that  the  organism  does  not  occur  below 
a.  depth  of  45  cm.  from  the  surface.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this 
organism  may  reach  a  greater  depth  by  means  of  worm  holes  and 
channels  made  by  roots.  Although  probable,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  organism  penetrates  more  deeply  in  sandy  soils.  These  facts  are 
in  accord  with  the  researches  of  R.  Koch,lI  who  states  that  the  micro- 
organisms in  soils  which  he  investigated  at  different  depths  decreased 
rapidly  until  at  the  depth  of  1  meter  the  soil  was  almost  free  from 
bacteria.    Fiilles's**  observations  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

•Compt.  rend.,  ^,  p.  1250;  84,  p.  301;  85,  p.  1018;  86,  p.  892. 
tCompt.  rend.,  89,  p.  891. 

X  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  4,  Nos.  4,  5,  12;  5,  Nos.  2,  9. 

$  Arch,  des  sciences  biol.  publie^s  par  1  'inst.  imp.  de  m<fd.  exp(^r.  de  St.  P^ters- 
-bonrg,  1892,  1,  Nos.  1,  2. 

II  Journ.  Chem.  Soc,  1884,  p.  637-650. 

i[  Mlttheilnugen  aus  dem  kaiserl.  Gesnndheitsamte,  I,  Berlin,  1881^  34-^. 

••  Zoitsck  Hygiene,  10  (1801),  p.  225,  r^  1 
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Certain  conclusions  are  to  be  deduced  from  these  facts,  which, 
although  simple,  may  nevertheless  be  very  easily  overlooked  in  practice. 
For  example,  inasmuch  as  the  oxidation  of  organic  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance takes  place  only  in  the  surface  soil,  the  nitrates  of  the  subsoil 
and  the  drainage  water  must  have  had  their  origin  in  the  surface  soil 
and  have  been  carried  downward  by  washing  out  or  difiusion. 

After  these  investigations  had  furnished  proof  that  nitrification  is 
due  to  the  vital  activity  of  lower  organisms,  the  question  arose  whether 
the  oxidation  is  the  result  of  similar.conditions,  and  the  following  ex- 
periments by  the  writer*  were  carried  out  to  decide  this  point:  Several 
specimens  of  soil  were  either  treated  with  various  antiseptics,  as  mer- 
curic chloride,  thymol,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  or  were  heated  at  115°  C,  and 
the  subsequent  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  noted.  The  result  was  that 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  ordinarily  proceeds  with  consid- 
erable vigor,  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  as  soon  as  the  specimen  of  soil 
was  treated  with  small  quantities  of  mercuric  chloride  or  heated.  From 
this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  oxidation  of  carbon  during  the  process 
of  decay  of  organic  substance  is  also  a  physiological-chemical  process, 
that  is  to  say,  one  dependent  on  the  vital  activity  of  lower  organisms, 
as  these  results  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way. 

From  the  fact  that  such  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  re- 
sult from  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances  when  well  exi)osed 
to  air,  and  also  that  these  microbes  occur  in  such  enormous  numbers 
in  the  soil,  it  must  be  concluded  that  their  field  of  activity  is  a  very 
comprehensive  one.  Kocht  found  even  in  winter  large  numbers  of 
lower  organisms  in  the  soil,  not  only  in  thickly  populated  places,  as 
Berlin,  but  also  in  laud  distant  from  habitations.  In  like  manner  in- 
vestigations undertaken  at  the  observatory^  at  Montsouris,  Paris,  show 
the  number  of  gerins  of  bacteria  to  be  immense.  For  example,  in  a 
gr«am  of  earth  from  the  observatory  lawn,  750,000,  and  in  a  like  quan- 
tity from  Gennevilliers  from  870,000  to  900,000  germs  were  found.  L. 
Adametz§  placed  the  number  of  bacteria  in  1  gram  of  soil  from  theex> 
periment  station  field  at  Leipsic  at  500,000  for  the  surface  and  460,000 
for  the  lower  strata.  Higher  numbers  were  obtained  by  Fiilles  in  his 
investigations  of  different  soils  in  the  neighborhood  of  Freiburg  in 
Baden. 

With  the  exception  of  the  nitrifying  ferments  very  little  is  known  of 
the  nature  of  these  organisms,  and  e^specially  of  their  relation,  to  de- 
composition processes,  as  the  investigations  in  this  direction  are  still 
incomplete.  According  to  the  microscopic  analyses  of  Koch,  Adametz, 
and  Fiilles  it  may  be  definitely  assumed  that  all  three  of  the  groups  of 


•  Journ.  Lamlw.,  34  (1886),  j).  221-239. 
iLoc.  cit. 

X  Aiinnaire  do  V  observ.  do  Montsouris,  1882. 

i  UnterBuclinngea  iiberdie  nioderca  Pilzc  dor  Ackorkrnmc.  Inangnral- Dissertation, 
Leipzig,  1886. 
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lower  organisms  studied  by  C.  Niigcli,*  namely  molds,  yejisfcs,  and  bac- 
teria,  occur  in  the  soil,  but  that  the  last  named  are  most  abundant. 
Among  the  bacteria  the  bacilli  are  the  most  plentiful  in  the  surface 
soil,  while  the  micrococci  and  other  bacteria,  as  Bacterium^  Vibrio,  etc., 
are  present  only  in  small  numbers.  P.  Miguel  found  in  a  soil  at  Mont- 
souris  90  bacilli  and  only  10  other  kinds  of  bacteria  among  100  forms. 

From  a  biological  standpoint  the  microbes  in  question,  which  induce 
oxidation,  are  to  be  classed  among  the  aerobic  ferments,t  that  is  to  say, 
those  which  need  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  maintain  their  life. 

Haying  thus  considered  the  part  played  by  the  lower  organisms  in  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  soil,  we  have  now  to  designate  more  specif- 
ically the  individual  factors  by  which  the  action  of  these  organisms 
is  regulated.  It  may  be  assumed,  a  priori,  from  the  known  relations 
which  exist  between  the  environment  of  these  organisms  and  their 
fiinctions,  that  the  occurrence  of  different  species  in  the  soil,  their  mul- 
tiplication and  their  activity  are  all  dependent  on  a  series  of  factors. 
In  fact  the  investigations  cited  show  that  the  permeability  to  air,  the 
moisture,  and  the  heat  of  the  soil,  i.  e.,  its  physical  characteristics,  exert 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  decomposi- 
tions which  go  on  within  it. 

With  regard  to  the  access  of  air,  the  researches  of  Schlosingf  show 
that  the  amount  of  nitrification  is  dependent  on  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen, but  even  when  only  a  limited  quantity  of  oxygen  is  present,  the 
amount  of  nitrates  formed  may  still  be  considerable.  The  experiments 
referred  to  were  conducted  on  five  specimens  of  soil,  rich  in  humus, 
each  two  kilograms  in  weight.  They  were  placed  in  large  glass  tubes 
and  aerated  with  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  varying  propor- 
tions. Between  July  5  and  November  7, 1872,  the  following  amounts 
of  nitric  acid  were  formed: 


Proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  per  cent 

Qaantity  of  nitric  acid  formed,  milligrams 

1.6 
45.7 

6.0 
05.7 

11.0 
132.6 

16.0 
*246.6 

21.0 
*162. 6 

*  Schlosing  thinks  that  the  last  two  experiments  may  have  been  interchanged. 

The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  increased  notably  with  the  increase  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  but  still  it  was  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able even  with  a  limited  supply,  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  the  management  of  the  experiment.  That  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  keep  the  composition  of  the  mixture  of  gases  in  the  soil  con- 
stant it  was  drawn  through  the  tubes  so  that  even  when  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  was  small  the  absolute  quantity  available  for  oxidation  was 
not  inconsiderable.  That  the. nitrifying  process  may  be  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  may  be  seen  from  the 


•NiigeU:  Die  nicderen  Pilze,  Miiuclicu,  1877. 

tHaeppe:  Die  Methoden  der  BacterienforschuDg^  Wiesbaden,  1886, 3d  edition. 

ICompt.  rend.,  77(1873),  pp.  203,  353. 
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fact  that  under  these  conditions  the  nitrates  of  the  soil  are  finally  re- 
duced and,  further,  from  experiments  by  Boussingault  *  and  Milloii.f 
These  observers  found  that  a  soil  which  was  saturated  with  wat^r 
and  on  that  account  impermeable  to  air,  would  not  support  the  proc- 
ess of  nitrification.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  the  experiments  of  F. 
Soyka,t  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  oxygen  necessary  to  support  the 
process  has  a  certain  minimum  limit,  that  with  the  increase  of  oxygeo 
the  nitrifying  i>rocess  is  accelerated,  and  that  below  this  limit  the  op- 
posite process — denitrification — will  take  place. 

The  oxidation  of  the  carbon  of  organic  substances  is  dependent  on 
the  access  of  air  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nitrifying  process.  Al- 
though the  experiments  of  Schlosing  and  of  the  writer  §  bearing  upon 
this  point  are  not  exactly  fitted  to  show  this  relation  clearly,  becanse 
the  air  in  the  experiments  was  drawn  through  the  soil,  and  thus  con 
stantly  renewed,  while  the  air  in  the  soil  under  natural  conditions 
is  much  less  rapidly  changed,  nevertheless  they  may  serve  for  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
the  amount  of  decomposition  of  organic  substances.  With  this  restric- 
tion the  following  data  from  experiments  of  the  writer  may  be  cited 
in  illustration : 


With  air  contain ing: 

Oxygen percent.. 

Nitrogen • per  cent. . 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  1000  co.  waa  .oc. . 


21 

79 

12.S09 


15 

83 

10.883 


8 

92 

10.078 


3.619 


100 
3.330 


In  general  the  amount  of  c*arbonic  acid  increased  with  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  supplied,  but  did  not  cease  entirely  even  when  the  soil  was 
completely  saturated  with  an  indifferent  gas,  as  nitrogen.  In  this  case 
evidently  the  carbonic  acid  can  only  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  easily  reducible  substances.  Among  these  latter  may  be 
mentioned  nitric  acid,  and  iron  and  manganese  in  the  higher  stages  of 
oxidation,  which  with  diminished  access  of  air  are  reduced  and  pass- 
into  the  lower  stages  of  oxidation. 

The  water  content  of  the  soil  is  of  especial  significance  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  organisms  in  question.  A  medium  degree  of  moisture 
seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  nitrifying  ferment, 
inasmuch  as  a  higher  or  lower  water  content  hinders  the  oxidation  of 
the  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  A  soil  in  which  nitrification  is  going 
on  rapidly  may  be  rendered  entirely  sterile  by  drying.  In  general  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  increases  with  the  water  content  of 
the  soil  up  to  a  certain  limit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  formed,  when  under  otherwise  like  conditions 


*  Compt.  rend.,  76,  p.  22. 
t/6iU,  59,p.  232. 
t  ZoiiacL.  Biol.,  14  (1878),  p.  462. 
$  Journ.  Laudw.,  34  (1886),  p.  233. 
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the  water  content  of  the  soil  is  increased.    For  example  experiments 
by  the  writer*  gave  the  following  results: 


Proportion  of  water  in  boU p«r  cent. . 

Carbonic  acid  in  1000  cc.  of  »oil  air cc. . 

2.91 
1.04 

12.01 

2.40 

22.01 
4.40 

32.00 
9.02 

Although  it  must  be  inferred  from  these  and  other  experiments  that 
the  decomposition  of  organic  substances  increases  as  water  is  added, 
still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  addition  of  water  beyond  a  certain 
amount  retards  the  process  by  diminishing  the  ease  of  access  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmospliere.  In  this  case  the  carbonic  acid  can  be  formed 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  easily  reducible  matter,  and  the 
oxidation  process  assumes  a  diflferent  character. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  decomposition  of  organic  sub- 
stances is  connected  with  the  vital  processes  of  organisms,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  temperature  is  of  great  importance.  In  experiments 
by  Schlosing  the  oxidation  of  nitrogen  was  extremely  slow  at  5^  C, 
quite  marked  at  12°  0.,  reached  its  maximum  at  37°  C,  and  ceased  en- 
tirely at  650  C.  The  combinatiou  of  oxygen  with  carbon  is  subjected 
to  the  same  law,  as  indicated  by  the  following  experiment  of  the  writer, 
with  a  moist  compost  soil.  The  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  those 
in  the  confined  volume  of  air  in  which  the  soil  was  placed: 


Temperatures degrees  C. 

Carbonic  acid  in  1,000  co.  of  air cc. 


10 
2.80 


20 
15.46 


30 
36:24 


40 
42.61 


50 
76.32 


The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  increases  considerably  with  increase 
of  temperature,  reaches  its  maximum  at  50  or  00^  C,  and  never  com- 
pletely ceases  even  at  temperatures  below  0^  0.,  as  other  experiments 
have  shown. 

(To  be  continued.) 
•  Wollny:  Forach.  Geb.  agr.  Pliyaik,  4  (1881),  p.  14, 
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BOTAITY. 

A.  C.  True,  ISditor. 

Secondary  effects  of  pollinatioii,  W.  M.  Mttnson  (Maine  Sta, 
Report  for  189;<i,  pp.  29-58^pL  l^figs.  16). — rrelimiiiary  notes  ou  thesoc- 
oijdary  eflfects  of  pollination  considered  under  the  following  beads:  (1) 
Immediate  influence  of  pollen  on  the  mother  plant;  (2)  development  ot 
the  ovary  without  fecundation  of  the  ovules;  (3)  amount  of  pollen  re- 
quired for  fertilization  and  the  efl'ects;  of  pollination  on  the  form  and 
size  of  the  fruit;  (4)  general  influence  of  foreign  pollen  and  miscellane- 
ous observations.  The  author  considers  the  change  produced  by  con- 
tact of  embryo  sac  and  pollen  tube,  resulting  in  the  vivifying  of  cer- 
tain cells,  as  the  primary  object  of  fertilization  and  all  others  as  sec- 
ondary effects.  The  immediate  influence  of  cross-fertilization  upon 
the  mother  plant  is  somewhat  restricted.  The  most  important  plants 
showing  such  effects  are  the  i)ea,  kidney  bean,  and  Indian  corn.  Of 
corn  the  "  sweet  ^  varieties  show  the  effect  of  foreign  pollen  most  fre- 
quently. Experiments  with  cucurbitaceous  plants,  reported  in  Bul- 
letin No.  25  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  509), 
and  with  solan aceous  plants  seem  to  show  no  immediate  effect  of  cross- 
XK)llination.  Rosaceous  plants  are  in  dispute,  many  reported  crosses 
lacking  verification. 

The  ovary  of  certain  plants  may  be  developed  without  fecundation 
of  the  ovules,  but  no  seed  will  be  matured.  This  is  especially  true  ot 
egg-plant  and  cucurbits.  This  habit  seems  to  be  associated  with  a 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 

There  is  no  relation  between  the  amount  of  pollen  borne  by  a  plant 
and  the  amount  required  for  the  fecundation  of  its  ovules  or  the  number 
of  seed  i)roduced,  but  the  amount  of  pollen  applied  to  the  stigma  and 
the  development  of  ovary  and  ovules  are  in  some  cases  very  intimately 
associated.  Experiments  with  tomatoes,  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  28 
of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  91),  show  that 
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an  insuflSeient  amount  of  pollen  will  result  in  misshapen,  smaller  fruit, 
vith  fewer  seeds  than  where  an  excess  is  api)lied  to  the  stigma.  The 
same  facts,  at  least  in  part,  pertain  to  some  varieties  of  strawberries. 

For  most  plants  better  results  follow  an  excessive  supply  of  pollen. 
The  English  Forcing  cucumber  when  pollinated  nearly  always  produces 
misshapen  fruit.  This  the  author  says  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
influence  of  the  pollen,  while  Prof.  Bailey,  in  Bulletin  No.  31  of  the  New 
York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  240),  thinks  it  is  due  to  indi- 
vidual plant  variation  rather  than  to  any  particular  treatment. 

The  author  thinks  there  is  evidence  pointing  to  the  possibility  of 
distinct  effects  from  two  male  parents  when  their  i)ollen  is  applied  to 
the  same  stigma  at  different  times.  This  point  is  now  receiving  special 
attention. 


METEOBOIOG^. 

Meteorological  observations,  0.  D.  Warner  [Massachusetis  TTatch 
Sta.  Meteorological  Buls.  Nos,  47  and  48j  Xoi\  and  Dec.y  1892^  pp,  4  each). — 
Daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  for  November  and  De- 
cember at  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  station.  The  Decem- 
ber number  also  gives  a  summary  of  observations  for  1892,  which,  in 
brief,  is  as  follows:  Pressure  {inches). — Actual  maximum,  30.42,  Febru- 
ary 27,  9  p.  m.;  actual  minimum,  28.77.  February  12,  4  a.  m.;  mean  re- 
duced to  sea  level,  26.983;  annual  range,  1.65.  Air  temperature  {do- 
grees  F.). — Maximum,  93.5,  July  27;  minimum,  0,  January  17;  mean, 
48.5;  annual  range,  93.5;  maximum  mean  daily,  82.5,  July  26;  minimum 
mean  daily,  9,  December  24;  mean  maximum,  55.7;  mean  minimum,  41.1; 
mean  daily  range,  14.6;  maximum  daily  range,  34.5,  February  18;  mini- 
mum daily  range,  1.6,  December  14.  Humidity. — Mean  dew-point,  39.2; 
mean  forceof vapor, 4532 ;  mean  rdativehumidity, 67.7.  Precipitation. — 
Total  rainfall  or  melted  snow,  28.61  inches;  number  of  days  on  which 
.01  inch  of  rain  or  melted  snow  fell,  108;  total  snowfall  in  inches,  42 J. 
Weather. — Mean  cloudiness  observed,  49  per  cent;  total  cloudiness  re- 
corded by  the  sun  thermometer,  2.220  hours,  or  6^0  per  cent;  number  of 
clear  days,  123;  number  of  fair  days,  109;  number  of  cloudy  days,  134. 
Wind  (prevailing  direction).— NW.,  14  per  cent;  N.,  13  i)er  cent;  SW.,  13 
per  cent;  S.,  10  per  cent;  total  movement,  54,720  miles;  maximum  daily 
movement, 436  miles,  March  2 ;  minimum  daily  movement,  16  miles,  Jan- 
uary 18;  mean  daily  movement,  149.5  miles;  mean  hourly  velocity,  6.2 
miles;  maximum  pressure  per  square  foot,  20^  pounds — 64  miles  per 
hour,  March  11, 3 :30  p.  m.  Bright  sunshine. — ^Number  of  hours  recorded, 
2,261.  Mean  ozone^  36  per  cent.  Bates  of  frost. — Last,  May  10;  first, 
September  30.    Bates  of  snow. — Last,  April  10;  first,  November  5. 
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FEBTUIZEBS. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Maine  {Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp. 
1-20). — Tabulated  aualyses  of  64  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  in- 
spected during  the  year  1891,  with  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertiliz- 
ing materials,  and  a  brief  report  on  tests  of  the  solubility  of  the  nitrog- 
enous matter  in  fertilizers  in  acid  pepsin  solution.  The  details  of  the 
method  of  pepsin  digestion  are  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Station 
for  1889,  p.  30  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  p.  644). 

In  the  24  samples  examined  by  this  method  the  solubility  of  the  or- 
ganic material  varied  from  35  to  78  per.  cent. 

In  the  case  of  several  brands  the  figures  are  snch  as  to  cause  grave  donbts  as  io 
whether  the  manufacturers  *are  not  using  what  are  regarded  as  low-grade  ammoni- 
ates — that  is,  ommoniates  coming  from  such  materials  as  hoof,  horn,  leather,  etc. — 
which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  will  decompose  slowly  in  the  soil  and  are  therefore 
poorly  adapted  for  use  witli  quickly  growing  plants.  It  is  at  least  safe  to  aflSrm 
that  with  a  large  number  of  these  fertilizers  the  solubility  of  the  organic  matter 
comes  far  short  of  that  which  dried  blood,  cotton-seed  meal,  dried  flesh,  and  similar 
materials  are  known  to  have. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Maine  {Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1892j 
pp.  1-25). — Tabulated  analyses  of.  74  brands,  representing  100  sam- 
ples of  commercial  fertilizers  inspected  during  1802,  besides  anal- 
yses of  3  samples  of  muck  and  1  each  of  feldspar,  fish  pomace,  sea- 
weed, cedar  ashes,  and  ashes  from  burned  muck.  A  schedule  of  trade 
values  of  fertilizing  materials  during  1802  is  given,  with  remarks  on 
valuation  and  methods  of  bujdng  fertilizers. 

In  the  case  of  64  brands  of  fertilizers  analyzed,  the  average  selling  price  as  given 
to  the  station  agent  was  $3*i.08.  The  average  station  valuation  of  the  same  brands 
was  $24.07,  or  $10  less  than  the  selling  price.  *  *  *  In  the  case  of  17  brands 
sold  by  two  leading  manufacturers,  the  average  selling  price  is  $36.38  and  the  aver- 
age station  valuation  $27.05,  a  difiference  of  $9.33,  or  34.5  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  th& 
market. 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  with  the  manufacturers  most  largely  patronized,  there 
is  a  margin  of  over  $9  between  what  farmers  are  actually  paying  for  a  ton  of  super- 
phosphates and  the  cost  of  the  same  amount  of  plant  food  in  unmixed  goods  when 
bought  in  the  large  markets.        •        *        * 

The  disadvantages  of  the  present  method  by  which  our  fanners  are  largely  obtain- 
ing their  fertilizers  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  a  costly  system  of  selling  due  to  the  large  expense  for  agents  and  tho 
great  loss  on  credits. 

(2)  It  is  a  system  which  unfortunately  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  so  many  un- 
fair arguments  and  so  much  of  distortion  of  facts  that  the  farmer  is  to  some  extent 
hindered  rather  than  aided  in  gaining  clear  ideas  of  true  facts. 

(3)  And  so  thift  is  a  system  which  leads  the  farmer  to  consider  chiefly  the  rival 
claims  of  competing  manufacturers  rather  than  to  study  his  own  needs  and  then  to 
buy  such  plant  food  as  is  adapted  to  his  wants. 
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If  fanners  are  to  pnrcliase  commorcial  plant  food,  great  advantages  would  result 
in  a  change  to  the  following  system : 

(1)  The  buying  of  plant  food  as  such  under  proper  names/  thus  avoiding  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  attending  the  purchase  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
brands  whose  names  mean  little  or  nothing. 

(2)  The  j>uxcha8e  of  fertilizers  in  large  quantities  for  cash. 


HOBTICULTUBE. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Tomato  notes  for  1892,  L.  H.  Bailey  and  L.  0.  Cobbett  {Keio 
York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  N'o.  45,  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  189-219,  figs.  4). 
'Synopsis, — ^A  report,  on  experiments  in  continuation  of  those  recorded  in  Bulletin  No. 
32  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R,,  vol.  iii,  p.  405).  The  nature  of  the  experiments  and 
their  main  results  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows :  (1)  Nitrate  of  soda  ap- 
plied once  early  in  the  season  gave  better  results*  than  divided  applications  con- 
tinued until  late  in  the  season;  (2)  nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  the  largest  yield 
(before  frost  and  the  largest  total  crop  on  fairly  good  soil;  (3)  the  relation  of 
•variety  to  fertilizing  is  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  experiments  thus  far  made; 
(4)  early  setting  (May  9)  was  better  than  late  setting;  (5)  seeds  for  the  main 
crop  should  be  sown  in  March  under  glass;  (6)  transplanting  should  be  done  at 
least  twice;  (7)  pot-grown  plants  did  better  than  flat-grown  plants;  (8)  the  re- 
sults of  comparisons  of  seedlings  and  cuttings  were  conflicting ;  (9)  there  was  no 
gain  from  using  seeds  from  early  fVuits;  (10)  seeds  from  a  mature  fruit  gave 
earlier  and  better  yields  than  those  from  an  immature  fruit;  (11)  ''leggy  **  plants 
when  layered  at  planting  gave  relatively  large  yields;  (12)  shearing  off  the  tops 
of  plants  did  not  materially  affect  the  yield;  (13)  hilling  did  not  give  favorable 
results;  (14)  the  results  from  trimming  during  three  years  were  indecisive;  (15) 
single  stem  training  increased  yield  and  earliness;  (16)  fruit  rot  apparently  was 
not  influenced  by  method  of  culture  or  variety;  (17)  Southern  blight  has  ap- 
peared in  New  York;  (18)  of  the  new  varieties  tested  in  1892,  none  proved  better 
than  some  older  varieties. 

Quick  and  slow  fertilizers  (pp.  189-194). — The  'experiments  in  1892 
confirmed  tliose  of  1891  "in  showing  that  tomatoes  need  a  fertilizer 
which  is  quickly  available  early  in  the  season.  Fertilizers  applied  late 
or  which  give  up  their  substance  late  in  the  season  give  poor  re- 
sults because  they  delay  fruitfulncss  and  the  plant  is  overtaken  by 
frost  before  it  yields  a  satisfactory  crop.  This  fact  is  no  doubt  the 
origin  of  the  widespread  opinion  that  the  tomato  crop  is  injured  by 
'heavy  manuring."  Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  an  experi- 
ment in  which  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  once  early  in  the  season  and 
four  times  during  the  season.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the 
yield  until  frost  (October  1),  and  the  total  yield,  including  all  the 
fruits  on  the  plants  after  they  wore  killed  by  frost.  Each  plat  con- 
tained 15  plants. 
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Applicuiions  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Average  number 

of  fruits  per 

pituit. 

Average  weight 

of  crop  i»or 

plnnt. 

Average   weight 

of  imllridoa 

fruits. 

1 
To  froat. !  Total. 

To  frost. 

Total. 

To  frost. 

Total. 

(1)  Ouco,  Jnno  20,  3  pounds 

24.2 

20.0 

15.2 
15.8 

C3.3 

51.6 

44.2 
31.1 

Lbs. 
10.0 

8.7 

6.6 
5.8 

Lb$. 
17.8 

16.6 

14.4 
9.8 

Oz. 
6.6 

6.9 

6.9 
5.9 

Oz. 
5.3 

(2)  Four  times,  June  20  and  28,  July  11 
and  27,  12  ounces  each 

&1 

(3)  Four  tiroes,  June  20,  July  21,  Aug^ust 
8  and  26  12  ounces  oacli 

5.3 

(A)  "So  fertiliser 

5.3 

The  first  fruits  were  about  equally  early  on  all  the  fertilized  plats, 
but  after  the  first  two  pickings  the  plat  receiving  the  single  ap[)lica- 
tion  gave  the  largest  returns,  and  this  advantage  was  maintained 
throughout  the  picking  season.  Large  pickings  were  also  obtained 
relatively  early  on  the  plat  which  received  the  four  applications  ending 
with  July  27.  In  all  cases  the  nitrate  of  soda  increased  the  yield  as 
compared  with  no  fertilizer.  The  soil  used  in  these  experiments  was 
fairly  good,  so  that  previous  results,  which  indicate  the  necessity  for 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer  for  toma- 
toes, especially  on  poor  soil,  are  not  contradicted. 

General  fertilizer  tests  (pp.  195,  196). — Nitrate  of  soda,  boneblack, 
and  muriate  of  potash  were  applied,  singly  and  in  combination,  on  7 
plats  containing  six  plants  each,  on."  fairly  good  gravelly  soil.'^  Nitrate 
of  soda  alone  gave  the  largest  yield  before  frost  and  the  largest  total 
crop,  and  a  complete  fertilizer  gave  next  to  the  largest  total  crop.  In 
all  other  cases  the  yield  fell  below  that  on  the  plat  where  no  fertilizer 
was  used. 

Relatio7i  of  variety  to  fertilizing  (pp.  196, 197). — "  In  1891  [on  poor 
soil]  our  test  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  highly  improved  varieties  give 
the  greatest  response  to  fertilizing  in  the  number  of  fruits  produced, 
although  the  little-improved  sorts  gave  greater  proportionate  increase 
in  total  weight  of  crop.  In  1892  [on  good  soil]  these  results  were  not 
verified,  save  that  the  little-improved  sorts  gave  least  increase  in  num- 
ber of  fruits." 

Early  and  late  setting  (pp.  197-199). — ^Three  lots  of  Ignotum  tomatoes, 
each  containing  12  vigorous  and  stocky  plants,  were  set  in  the  field  May 
7  and  9  and  June  1.  The  first  lot,  though  injured  by  frost,  nearly 
eciualed  that  set  June  1.  The  best  results  were  from  planting  May  9. 
Those  results  confirm  those  of  two  previous  years. 

Early  and  late  seed  sowing  (pp.  199-202). — Seeds  of  Ignotum  tomatoes 
were  sown  under  glass  from  January  19  to  March  14. 

The  earliest  sowin^^s  gave  the  earliest  fruits,  but  the  largest  yield  came  from  the 
latest  sowing,  March  14,  the  diflference  in  favor  of  this  late  sowing  being  very  marked. 
In  1889  onr  teats  showed  that  seeds  sown  in  April  and  May  gave  poorer  results  than 
those  started  in  March.  It  seems  to  be  true,  therefore,  that  tlie  best  time  to  sow 
tomato  seeds  in  this  latitude  for  the  main  crop,  if  one  has  a  forciug-honso  or  a  good 
hotbed,  is  about  the  middle  of  March. 
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Few  and  several  transplantings  (p.  202). — "  Earlier  fruits  were  obtained 
A-oin  plants  which  had  been  three  times  transplanted  in  the  house  than 
from  those  transplanted  only  once.  In  1891  greater  yields  were  ob- 
tained from  two  transplant! ngs  than  from  either  one  or  three.  Much, 
no  doubt,  depends  upon  the  vigor  and  age  of  the  plants,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly safe  to  say  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  plants  which  are  started  in 
March  should  be  transplanted  at  least  twice." 

Flat-grown  vs.  pot-grown  plants  (pp.  202,  203). — "  Plants  grown  in 
pots,  one  lot  transplanted  twice  and  one  lot  thrice,  gave  earlier  and 
heavier  yields  than  p  lants  similarly  transplanted  into  <  flats '  or  shallow 
gardener's  boxes."  • 

Seedlings  vs.  cuttings  (pp.  203-205). — "  Late  in  winter  strong  cuttings 
were  taken  from  the  auxiliary  shoots  of  a  seedling  plant  of  the  peach 
type  and  were  set  out  regularly  in  our  tomato  house." 

March  29  and  May  3,  cuttings  from  the  original  plant  were  planted, 
together  with  seeds  from  fruits  on  the  same  plant.  May  3,  cuttings 
from  the  first  cuttings  mentioned  above  were  also  planted. 

"  In  1892  cuttings  gave  earlier  and  heavier  yields  than  seedling  plants. 
In  1890  the  cuttings  gave  the  poorer  yields,  while  in  1891  the  results 
were  mixed.  These  variations  in  results  no  doubt  depend  upon  some 
condition  of  the  plants  or  some  factx)r  in  our  handling  which  we  have 
not  yet  discovered.  Cuttings  of  cuttings  gave  better  yields  than  one- 
generation  cuttings,  both  last  year  and  this." 

The  cuttings  of  cuttings  did  not  reproduce  the  parent  type. 

Products  of  early  and  late  fruits  (pp.  205,  206). — Seeds  from  a  house 
plant  of  a  Curraut-lthaca  hybrid,  from  fruits  ripened  December  3, 1891, 
and  March  18, 1892,  were  sown  at  the  same  time.  The  largest  yields 
were  from  the  seeds  of  the  late  fruit.  The  first  ripe  fruits  were  picked  on 
the  same  day  from  plants  from  both  the  early  and  late  fruits.  "  Similar 
results  have  been  obtained  before  by  ourselves  and  others,  and  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  no  gain  is  secured  by  selecting  seeds  from 
early  or  first  ripe  fruits  without  giving  any  attention  to  the  character 
or  habit  of  the  plant  as  a  whole." 

Products  of  mature  and  immature  fruits  (p.  207). — "Plants  grown 
from  seeds  from  a  fully  ripe  fruit  [of  a  house  plant  of  the  Brick  tomato] 
gave  earlier  and  better  yields  than  other  plants  raised  from  a  fully 
grown  but  unripe  fruit  from  the  same  plant." 

^^  Leggy  ^^  plants  (pp.  207,  208). — "  ^  Leggy'  or  *  drawn'  plants  were  set 
at  the  ordinary  depth  and  half  the  stem  was  laid  and  covered  in  a  shal- 
low trench.  These  gave  mu(;h  larger  yields  than  normal  or  stocky 
plants  started  and  planted  at  the  same  time.  Last  year  opposite  re- 
sults were  obtained;  but  at  that  time  the  plants  were  so  badly  drawn 
that  they  were  unable  to  stand  alone.  This  year  the  leggy  plants  were 
about  20  inches  high,  but  while  slender  they  were  still  stiff"  and  vigor- 
ous when  put  in  the  field.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  if  one  has  leggy 
plants  he  should  layer  them  when  planting." 
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Shearing  young  plants  (pp.  208,  209). — Plants  which  had  their  tops 
sheared  off  in  place  of  the  last  transplanting,  May  17,  matured  fruits 
later  than  normal  plants  transplanted  at  the  same  time,  but  gave  some- 
what larger  yields  before  frost. 

Eilling  (p.  209). — "  Two  platfl  of  28  good  Ignotum  plants  each  were 
set  aside  for  a  test  of  the  value  of  hilling  tomatoes,  half  of  each  plat 
being  hilled  July  2,  the  remaining  halves  receiving  common  level  culti- 
vation. The  soil  was  drawn  up  around  the  base  of  the  plant  to  a  height 
of  6  inches,  as  potatoes  are  hilled.    •    •    • 

The  results  are  conflicting,  although  on  the  whole  the  normal  or  check 
plauts  gave  rather  the  better  results.  In  eirliness  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable difference.  This  hilling  experiment  was  first  made  last  year,  it 
having  been  urged  upon  us  by  a  gardener  who  thinks  that  hilling  gives 
greatly  increased  yields,  but  in  both  years  we  have  found  no  advantage 
init.'^ 

Trimming  (pp.  209,  210). — On  3  plats  of  12  plants  each  of  Ignotum 
tomatoes,  the  plants  were  trimmed  by  "  heading-in  the  main  shoots  to 
the  first  fruit  which  had  attained  the  size  of  a  marble.'^  The  trimming 
was  done  at  different  dates.  The  early  trimmed  plants  gave  consider- 
ably smaller  yields  than  the  late-trimmed  or  untrimmed  plants.  On 
the  whole  the  results  iu  1892  were  not  favorable  to  trimming.  The 
results  for  three  years  are  indecisive. 

Single  stem  training  (pp.  210,  211). — "A  number  of  Ignotum  plants 
were  set  1  foot  apart  in  rows,  and  each  plant  was  tied  up  to  a  perpen- 
dicular cord,  but  one  stem  or  stalk  being  allowed  to  grow  in  each  c^ise." 
These  plants  gave  decidedly  larger  yields  per  square  foot  of  land  than 
untrained  plants  and  the  crop  was  earlier.  These  results  agree  with 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

Fruit  rot  (pp.  211-213). — Tabulated  data  of  the  percentages  of  rot 
observed  in  1892  on  tomatoes  grown  under  various  conditions  as  regards 
manuring  and  culture,  and  on  different  varieties  do  not  show  that  the 
rot  was  influenced  by  methods  of  culture  or  varieties.  -  The  rot  was  not 
very  prevalent  during  the  season. 

Southern  or  field  blight  (pp.  213-215). — A  brief  illustrated  account  of 
a  disease  which  affected  the  leaves  of  tomato  plants  at  the  station  and 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  blight  de- 
Bcribed  in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  Mississippi  Station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  m, 
p.  702).  "It  is  characterized  by  a  yellowing,  curling,  and  drying  of 
the  leases,  which  finally  become  black  and  dead.  No  remedy  is  known; 
but  rotation  of  crops  will  probably  check  it.'^ 

Varieties  (pp.  215-217). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  6 
varieties  tested  in  1892.  Nichol  No.  5,  Boyal  I^ed,  and  Belmont  gave 
promising  results,  but  were  no  better  than  some  older  varieties.  Igno- 
tum is  still  considered  the  best  for  the  main  crop.  The  following  Ger- 
man varieties  were  tried : 

Paragon,  King  Humbert,  Yellow  Plum,  Earliest  Dwarf,  MonstrouB  Giant,  and  French 
Upright.    Of  these,  only  the  Paragon  would  be  considered  of  any  value  in  America 
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for  market  cultivation.  The  Earliest  Dwarf  and  Monatrous  Giant,  which  are  second 
best^  represent  the  old  angular  sorts  which  we  have  long  since  outgrown. 

[A  German  striped  Yariety  is  described  and  illustrateil.]  It  belongs  to  the  old 
angular  type  of  tomatoes.  The  ground  color  is  a  deep  clear  red,  and  this  is 
oYerlaid  with  splashes  and  bands  of  bright  orange.  Sometimes  the  orange  is  the 
prevailing  color  and  the  red  takes  the  position  of  stripes.  The  fruit  is  very  strik- 
ing and  its  quality  is  also  good.  In  general  productiveness  and  merit  it  will 
probably  rank  fully  as  good  as  General  Grant,  which  was  popular  a  few  years 
ago.  We  first  grew  this  German  striped  tomato  in  1887.  £triped  or  variously  marked 
tomat4>es  occasionally  appear  in  plantations,  but  this  is  the  only  one  which  we  have 
ever  known  to  be  permanent^  or  to  "  come  true  to  seed  "  for  any  length  of  time.  A 
striped  tomato  appeared  in  an  Ithaca  garden  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  it  ran  out 
in  one  or  two  generations. 

The  Currant-Ithaca  hybrid  which  was  described  and  figured  last  year  was  grown 
again  this  year  from  seeds  and  cuttings  from  one  of  the  original  plants.  Among 
36  plants  there  were  no  reversions  to  either  parent,  although  about  one- third  of  theiu 
gave  larger  fruits  than  the  others.  All  the  plants  were  very  prod  acti  ve  and  vigorous, 
and  the  fruit  is  very  handsome. 

Orapes,  8.  M.  Tracy  and  F.  8.  Eable  {Mississippi  8ta.  BuL  No.  22^ 
Sept.^  1892j  pp.  16). — An  account  is  given  of  the  station  vineyard,  and 
of  the  methods  of  culture,  trellising,  and  pruning  employed  there,  to- 
gether with  descriptive  notes  on  27  varieties  of  grapes  which  are  being 
tested.  There  are  also  a  brief  account  of  tests  of  varieties  at  the  substa- 
tion at  Ocean  Springs,  and  notes  on  the  bitter  or  ripe  rot  of  grapes 
{Melanooniumfuliginium).  The  station  vineyard  is  on  well-drained  yel- 
low loam  underlaid  with  heavy  red  clay.  Before  planting  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bones  were  put  into  the  holes  prepared  to  receive  the  vines. 
The  first  vines  were  planted  in  March,  1888,  and  annual  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  vineyard.  Both  vertical  and  horizontal  trellises  have 
been  used  at  the  station  and  substation.  The  horizontal  trellises  have 
proved  most  satisfactory. 

^'  Our  reasons  for  preferring  the  horizontal  trellis  are  that  it  makes 
pruning  much  more  simple  and  easy;  that  it  keeps  the  lower  part  of 
the  vine  free  from  sprouts  and  branches,  which  would  interfere  with 
cultivation;  that  it  affords  much  greater  protection  to  the  growing  and 
ripening  fruit;  that  it  holds  the  fruit  where  it  can  be  easily  reached  in 
spraying,  and  that  it  gives  partial  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  fun- 
gous diseases." 

•  Bordeaux  mixture  and  eau  celeste  have  been  thoroughly  applied  dur- 
ing four  years,  but  have  not  prevented  the  development  of  antliracnose 
and  ripe  rot.  The  latter  "continues  to  develop  on  the  fruit  after  it  is 
picked,  and  is  aggravated  by  the  wet  weather  which  occurs  in  July, 
when  the  grapes  are  picked."  Covering  the  clusters  with  paper  bags 
has  eflFectively  preserved  the  fruit  from  fungous  attacks.  The  tests  of 
varieties  have  proceeded  far  enough  to  show  that  grapes  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  State,  even  on  rather  low  ground.  The  European 
varieties  start  too  early  and  are  subject  to  mildew. 

'<  Varieties  well  adapted  for  general  cultivation  in  the  coast  region 
18431— No.  7 3 
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are  Ives,  Champion,  Delaware,  Niagara,  and  Concord;  for  cultiyation 
further  North  we  recommend  Moore  Early,  Delaware,  Brilliant,  Niagara, 
Eaton,  Triumph,  Eommel,  and  Herbemont." 

Mulberries,  L.  H.  Bailey  {N^ew  York  Cornell  Std,  Bttl  No.  4€j  Nbv.y 
1892,  pp.  223-243,  figs.  9).  "The  mulberry  is  grown  for  fruit,  orna- 
ment, hedges,  and  small  timber,  as  well  as  for  silk.  It  merits  more 
general  attention,  especially  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree.  The  fruit  of  some 
varieties  is  excellent  for  dessert,  and  it  may  be  used  for  making  jellies 
and  preserves.  It  is  also  good  food  for  poultry  and  for  swine.-^  The 
history  of  mulberry  cultivation  in  this  country  is  briefly  given.  The 
obscurity  of  the  botanical  relations  of  the  different  varieties  of  mul- 
berries is  pointed  out  and  the  following  classification  of  American  va- 
rieties is  proposed: 

(1)  White  mulberry  (Morus  aJAa,  Linn.) — ^varieties,  New  American, 
Trowbridge,  Thorbum ;  (a)  Russian  mulberry  {Morus  alba,  var.  tatar- 
ica,  Loudon) — varieties,  Victoria,  Kamsey  White,  Teas  Weeping;  {b) 
Nervosa  mulberry  {Morus  alba,  var.  venosa,  Delile).  (2)  Multie^iulis 
{Morus  Uictifolia,  Poiret) — ^varieties,  Downing,  Spaulding,  Rives.  (3) 
Japanese  mulberry  {Morus  japonica^  Audibert).  (4)  Black  mulberry 
{Morus  nigra,  Linn.) — varieties,  Black  Persian,  Black  Spanish.  (5)  Red 
or  native  mulberry  {Morus  rubra,  Linn.) — ^varieties,  Johiuson,  Hicks, 
Stubbs;  (a)  Lampasas  mulberry  {Morv^  rubra,  YOit.  tomewtosoj  Bureau). 
Unclassified  varieties,  Bigert,  Paine,  Black  American.  The  groups  and 
varieties  are  defined  and  described. 

(1)  The  white  mulberry  group  {Mortis  alhaj  Linn.). — Leaves  light  green,  rather  small, 
smooth  or  very  nearly  so  above  and  often  shining,  the  veins  prominent  beneath 
and  whitish,  varionsly  lobed  or  divided,  the  biuiul  lobes  unequal,  the  teeth  large  and 
for  the  most  part  rounded  or  nearly  obtnsD,  the  br«auclie8  gray  or  grayish  yellow. 
The  white  iiiulborry  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  China.  It  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  times,  cliielly  Ibr  feeding  tlio  silkworm.  It  is  a  frequent  tree 
along  roadsides  and  in  the  old  yards  in  the  Kastern  States,  where  the  trunk  some- 
times attains  a  diameter  of  2  feet.  This  half  wild  form  usually  has  rather  small, 
ronuded,  shining  leaves,  with  very  large,  rounded  teeth,  and  bears  little  whitish  or 
violet  fruit«,  which  are  very  sweet.  Sometimes  the  fruits  are  an  inch  long, 
but  they  are  oftener  only  half  that  length,  and  I  sometimes  find  trees  upon 
which  the  fruits  are  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Kow  and  then  a  tree' 
bears  fruits  nearly  or  quite  black.  Birds,  poultry,  and  hogs  are  fond  of  these  mul- 
berries. The  trees  are  usually  very  thick  topped  and  busby  growers,  but  occa- * 
sionally  one  is  seen  which  when  young  has  branches  as  straight  and  trim  as  a 
Northern  Spy  apple.  These  half  wild  trees  are  seedlings,  and  this  accounts  for 
their  variability.  If  the  best  ones  were  selected  and  grafted  onto  others  we  might 
ftnd  trees  worthy  of  orchard  culture.     •    •    ^ 

(a)  The  Ruseian  mulherrjf  sub-group  {Morus  ^alba,  var.  tatarica,  London,  Morus 
tatarica  of  Linnseus). — ^This  is  a  hardy  type  of  Morus  alba,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  our  Western  States  during  1875-76-'77  by  the  Rasaian  Mennonites.  It 
scarcely  differs  from  the  type  of  Morus  alba  in  botanical  characters,  and  perhaps 
should  not  be  kept  distinct,  even  .'is  a  botanical  variety.  As  commonly  seen,  it  is 
a  low  growing,  very  bushy  topped,  small  tree,  with  small  and  much  lobed  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  usually  very  small  and  insipid,  and  variea  from  creamy  white  to  violet^ 
deep  red  and  almost  black.    «    •     • 
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The  Russian  malberry  is  commonly  propagated  from  seeds  and  it  is  therefore  very 
variable.  *  •  •  Save  an  ocoasionable  sport,  it  has  no  merit  for  frnit,  unless  it 
Herves  to  attract  birds  from  cherries  and  other  fruits ;  but  even  this  is  a  problem- 
atical advantage.  In  the  East  at  least  it  has  no  merits  for  timber,  as  it  is  too  small 
and  grows  too  slowly.  In  the  prairie  soils  of  the  West  it  often  grows  into  respect- 
able post  timber  in  a  short  time.    »    •    • 

But  the  chief  merit  of  the  RuBsian  mulberry  appears  to  be  its  value  as  a  hedge 
plant  in  cold  regions. 

(b)  The  Nervosa  sub-group  (Morus  alba,  var.  venosa,  Delile,  nervosa  of  Bon  Jardinier 
and  horticulturists). — ^The  Nervosa  mulberry  is  a  strange  monstrosity  of  the  white 
mulberry.  Its  leaves  are  contracted  and  jagged,  and  are  very  strongly  marked  with 
many  white  veins.  It  bears  a  fruit  a  half  an  inch  long.  Among  the  horticultural 
curiosities  this  tree  should  find  a  place,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not 
grown  by  our  nurserymen.  Its  ornamental  value  is  considerable,  especially  when 
striking  effects  are  desired. 

(2)  TAe  Multicaulis  group  {Morus  latifolia,  Poiret,  Af.  multioaulis  of  Perrottet,  M, 
alba,  var.  multioaulis  of  Loudon). — X  strong-growing  small  tree  or  giant  shrub,  with 
dull,  roughish  and  very  large  long^pointod  leaves,  which  are  seldom  or  never  prom- 
inently lobed,  and  which  are  often  convex  above,  bearing  black  sweet  fruit. 

(3)  The  Japanese  group  (Morus  japonioa,  Audibert,  M,  alba,  var.  stylosa  of  Bureau). — 
Leaves  usually  large,  dull,  rather  thin,  long-pointed,  the  rounded  teeth  very  large 
and  deep,  or  the  margin  even  almost  jagged,  the  leaves  upon  the  young  growth 
usually  deeply  lobed.  This  species  has  been  introduced  very  lately  and  it  has  not 
yet  fruited  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  tender  in  the  North  when  yonng. 
The  fruit  is  described  as  short-oblong  and  red. 

(4)  The  black  mulberry  group  {Morus  nigra,  Linn.). — ^Leaves  dark,  dull  green,  rather 
large,  tapering  into  a  prominent  point,  conmionly  very  rough  above,  usually  not 
lobed,  the  base  equal  or  very  nearly  so  upon  both  sides,  the  teeth  rather  small  and 
close^  the  branches  brown.  The  black  mulberry  is  a  native  of  Asia,  probably  of 
Persia  and  adjacent  regions.  It  is  the  species  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Old  World 
for  its  fruit.  In  America  it  is  very  little  grown.  It  is  not  hardy,  except  in  pro- 
tected places,  in  New  England  and  New  York.     «    »    * 

There  must  be  largo  regions  in  this  country  which  are  congenial  to  the  true  black 
mulberry,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  is  so  little  known.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  other,  and  it  possesses  au  agreeable  sub-acid 
flavor.    *    *    * 

(6)  The  red  or  native  mulberry  group  {Morus  rubra,  Linn.). — Leaves  usually  large, 
very  various,  those  on  the  young  shoots  deeply  lobed,  with  very  oblique  and  rounded 
sinuses,  in  the  base  of  which  there  are  no  teeth ;  the  upper  surface  rough  and  the 
lower  one  soft  or  variously  pubescent;  the  teeth  medium  or  comparatively  small 
and  either  rounded  or  bluntish.  The  native  mulberry  is  generally  distributed  from 
western  New  England  to  Nebraska  and  southward  to  the  Gulf,  being  much  more 
abundant  and  attaining  a  larger  size  in  the  South.  The  fruit  is  deep  red,  or  when 
fully  ripe,  almost  black,  variable  in  size,  often  very  good,  nearly  always  having  an 
agreeable  slight  acidity.  This  native  mulberry  has  been  tried  for  the  feeding  of 
silk  worms,  but  with  indifferent  success.     •    *    * 

The  red  mulberry  is  the  largest  tree  of  the  genus.  It  often  attains  a  height  of  70 
feet  in  the  South.  The  timber  is  much  used  for  fenee  posts,  fencing  and  light 
woodwork. 

[The  following  summary  is  given  in  the  bulletin:]  Sixteen  varieties  are  men- 
tioned in  this  paper  as  fruit-bearing  kinds :  New  American,  Trowbridge,  Tborburn, 
Victoria,  Ramsey  White,  Downing,  Spalding,  Black  Persian,  Black  Spanish,  J[ohn- 
son.  Hicks,  Stubbs,  Lampasas,  Bigert,  Paine,  and  Black  American.  Of  these  the 
most  prominent  are  New  American,  Downing,  Black  Persian,  Hicks,  and  Stubbs. 

The  New  American  is  recommended  for  the  Northern  States.    Downing  is  almost 
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oat  of  cnltivation  in  the  North,  bnt  the  New  American  commonly  passes  under  this 
name.  Black  Persian  is  occasionally  grown  in  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
bnt  it  seems  to  be  ill- adapted  to  our  conditions.  Hicks  is  a  heavy  bearer,  of  indiffer- 
ent quality,  but  valuable  for  poultry  and  for  swine,  especially  in  the  South,  where 
it  has  been  most  thoroughly  tested.  Stubbs  is  perhaps  the  most  profuse  bearer  of 
all,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  excellent  in  quality. 

The  other  varieties  and  types  are  grown  for  shade,  ornament,  and  timber.  The 
most  unique  of  these  varieties  are  the  Nervosa  and  Teas  Weeping.  The  Russian 
type  is  valuable  for  ornamental  hedges,  especially  in  the  prairie  States,  for  plant- 
ing sparingly  as  single  specimens  or  in  groups  as  ornamental  trees,  and  for  small 
timber  on  the  prairies.  The  fruit  is  usually  worthless.  This  type  has  already 
given  three  named  varieties  of  more  or  less  merit,  Victoria,  Ramsey  White,  and 
Teas  Weeping.    •    •    • 

American  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  mulberries  have  developed  along  independent 
lines,  having  come  chiefly  from  Moras  alha  and  if.  rttbray  while  the  fruit  mulberry 
of  history  is  M,  nigra, 

llie  native  mulberry  {MoruB  rubra)  has  given  us  some  of  the  most  important 
varieties,  and  as  it  is  naturally  variable  and  adapted  to  oar  various  climates,  it  is 
the  probable  progenitor  of  the  American  mulberries  of  the  future. 

The  mulberry  is  easily  grown  upon  ordinary  soils,  it  is  often  tender  in  the  North 
during  the  first  two  or«three  years. 

The  mulberry  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  mature  wood  or  the  roots,  by  root 
and  crown-grafting,  and  by  budding  with  dormant  buds  in  the  spring. 

Experiments  with  vegetables  and  fruits,  1891,  W.  M.  Munson 
(Maine  8ta.  Report  for  1891y  pp.  Sl-QQj  platea  3). 

Synopsis. — The  horticultural  department  of  the  station  was  organized  in  1891.  A 
new  forcing  house  is  described,  with  illustrations.  The  principal  lines  of  work 
are  ''the  study  of  effects  of  climate  on  plant  variation,  effects  of  pollination, 
studies  of  the  eggplant  and  the  pepino,  the  amelioration  of  native  fruits  by 
selection  and  crossing,  methods  of  culture  of  certain  garden  vegetables  in  the 
field  and  under  glass  and  methods  of  combating  orchard  pests."  In  experi- 
ments with  cabbages  good  results  were  obtained  from  frequent  transplanting. 
Jersey  Wakefield  cabbages  gave  best  results  with  deep  setting.  With  tomatoes 
early  setting  and  trimming  gave  good  results. 

Tests  of  varieties  of  fruits  were  begun  at  the  station  in  1889,  but 
there  was  no  organized  department  of  horticulture  until  1891,  when 
the  author  took  charge  of  the  work.  A  new  forcing  house,  20  by  180 
feet,  is  described  and  illustrated. 

The  framework  is  of  cypress  and  the  walls  are  of  grout,  while  the  building  is 
heated  by  hot  water.  The  house  is  divided  in  the  center  by  a  glass  partition,  and 
the  hot  water  pipes  have  been  so  arranged  that  one  part  may  be  kept  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  the  other.  The  warm  house  is  arranged  for  bottom  heat  and 
the  cool  house  for  overhead  heat. 

At  the  present  time  the  warm  hoase  is  used  for  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  beans 
whUe  the  other  is  devoted  to  lettuoe,  radishes,  cauliflowers,  and  other  plants  requir- 
ing the  lower  temperature. 

The  building  in  connection  with  the  forcing  house  was  erected  daring  the  year  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1,000,  a  part  of  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  college.  The  buUd- 
ing  obtains,  besides  the  furnace  room  and  a  room  for  the  smaUer  garden  tools,  a 
general  laboratory  and  work  room,  a  small  office,  a  room  for  herbarium  work,  and  a 
well-appointed  photographic  studio.  In  all  of  our  work  photography  iq  made  to 
play  an  important  part  as  a  means  of  preserving  accurate  records. 
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The  gronnds  devoted  to  this  diviiiion  include  about  10  acres  of  land  of  varied 
character.  More  than  half  of  this  area  is  devoted  to  fruit  culture.  The  apple  orch- 
ard contains  about  115  varieties,  52  of  which  are  Rnasian  varieties  obtained  from 
Prof.  Bndd,  of  Iowa.  There  are  also  23  varieties  of  pears,  30  of  plums,  and  12 
of  cherries;  also  quinces  2  varieties,  blackberries  9  varieties,  raspberries  13  varie- 
ties, currants  7  varieties,  gooseberries  3  varieties,  strawberries  17  varieties.  As  the 
college  campus  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  writer  a  considerable  amount  of 
experimental  work  is  done  with  ornamental  plants  on  other  areas. 

Cabbages  (pp.  83-87). — Experiments  with  4  varieties,  grown  in  flats 
and  in  pots  until  set  in  the  field,  in  general  indicated  that  frequent 
transplanting,  especially  in  pots,  is  beneficial. 

Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  set  deep  at  each  transplanting  gave  bet- 
ter results  than  when  set  shallow.  Brief  descriptive  notes  are  given 
on  7  varieties.  Jersey  Wakefield,  Brunswick,  Early  Summer,  and  Flat 
Dutch  are  recommended  for  general  culture.  Konesuch  is  a  promising 
new  variety. 

Tomatoes  (pp.  87-93). — Plants  of  the  Perfection  variety  were  set  in 
the  field  May  18  and  30,  and  June  8.  A  firost  on  May  31  did  some  in- 
jury, but  the  earliest-set  plants  gave  the  heaviest  yield  during  August 
and  the  heaviest  total  yield.  Trimming  plants  of  the  Perfection  and 
Ghemin  Market  varieties,  July  24,  August  8,  and  September  5,  increased 
earliness  and  yield.  Experiments  with  Golden  Queen  indicate  that  by 
selection  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  a  <'  yellow  fruit  with  a  blush 
cheek.''  Brief  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  17  varieties.  Ignotum, 
Perfection,  Beauty,  and  Golden  Queen  are  recommended  for  general 
use.    Long  Keeper  and  Stone  are  promising  new  varieties. 

Fruits  (pp.  94-99).— The  winter  of  189a-'9l  was  unusually  cold,  and 
fruit  trees  suflfered  severely.  In  the  station  orchard  Glapp  Favorite, 
Flemish  Beauty,  and  Sheldon  pears,  and  Duane  Purple,  German  Prune, 
Moore  Arctic,  Quackenbos,  and  Yellow  Egg  plums  were  not  injured. 
Additions  have  been  made  to  the  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits 
under  test  at  the  station.  Experiments  under  the  direction  of  the 
station  have  been  begun  at  Perham,  Aroostook  County,  with  a  view  to 
finding  hardy  varieties  suitable  for  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Tests  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  at  the  South  Haven  Sub- 
station, 1892,  T.  T.  Lyon  {Michigan  8ta.  Bui.  No.  88j  Dec.,  189:2^  pp. 
5i).— The  third  year's  report  on  tests  of  varieties  of  orchard  and  small 
fruits,  nuts,  rhubarb,  and  asparagus.  Previous  reports  were  issued  as 
Bulletins  l^os.  67  and  80  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  n,  p.  353 j  ra,  p. 
700).  Climatic  conditions  materially  interfered  with  the  success  of  the 
tests  in  1892. 

Strawberries. — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  160  varieties,  with  brief 
descriptive  notes  on  16  of  the  most  desirable  varieties.  Beder  Wood, 
Bubach,  Crescent,  Enhance,  Haverland,  and  Parker  Earle  continue  to 
be  among  the  best  varieties.  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Warfield,  and  Michel 
Eai'ly  have  not  been  decided  successes  at  the  station.    Eclipse,  Flor- 
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(Mice,  Goni,  Governor  Hoard,  Great  Pacific,  and  Woolverton  are  promis- 
ing varieties.  Manchester  has  excellent  qualities,  but  has  a  tendency 
to  overproduction. 

Barberries. — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  2  varieties  of  Rvbus  idceus^ 
7  of  22.  negleetuSy  38  of  B.  occidetUaliSy  and  11  of  B.  strigosus.  Japanese 
wine  berry  {B.  phcsmcolaaius)  has  attractive  foliage  and  flowers,  but 
its  fruit  is  of  ^'no  practical  value."  An  objection  to  its  use  as  an 
ornamental  plant  is  its  habit  of  spreading  by  suckers. 

Blackberries  and  dewberries. — Tabulated  data  for  30  varieties  of 
blackberries  and  2  of  dewberries. 

Currants. — ^Tabulated  data  for  Graudall,  6  black,  and  17  white  and 
red  varieties.  Grandall  seems  to  be  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects  and 
fimgi,  but  its  skin  is  thick  and  tough  even  after  cooking. 

Gooseberries. — ^Tabulated  data  for  13  varieties.  Houghton  and  Pale 
Red  are  productive  and  will  endure  neglect,  but  are  of  small  size. 
Downing  is  popular  as  a  market  variety.  Experience  so  far  in  Michi- 
gan indicates  that  European  varieties  should  be  planted  only  where 
the  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable  to  their  growth. 

CJierries. — Tabulated  data  for  20  Heart  and  Bigarreau  {Prunes  avium) 
and  42  Duke  and  Morello  (P.  cera^sus)  varieties. 

Mulberries. — Brief  notes  on  5  varieties. 

Service  berries. — Brief  notes  on  3  varieties.  The  cultivated  varieties 
thus  far  do  not  seem  to  be  better  than  the  native  variety. 

Peaches. — ^^  To  the  149  varieties  already  planted,  61  were  added  last 
spring.^  The  season  was  so  unfavorable  that  no  fruit  was  produced 
by  the  varieties  which  bloomed.    Only  brief  general  notes  are  given. 

Plums, — Eighty-four  varieties  are  now  on  trial,  40  of  which  bloomed 
in  1892,  but  no  fruit  was  produced. 

Orapes. — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  98  varieties  and  brief  descrip- 
tive notes  on  36  varieties. 

Pears. — Eighty-one  varieties  have  been  planted. 

Apples. — One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  varieties  have  be^i  planted. 

Quhices. — ^The  following  varieties  bore  fruit  in  1892:  Rea,  Meech, 
Ghampion,  and  Orange. 

-Fi^iT.— Experiments  with  cuttings  of  Brunswick  tigs  are  in  progi^ess. 

Nuts. — Brief  notes  on  several  varieties  of  chestnuts,  chinquapins, 
pecans,  walnuts,  almonds,  filberts,  and  hazelnuts. 

Bhubarb. — Linnaeus  is  judged  to  be  the  best  variety  for  home  or 
market  use. 

AsparagtLS. — Palmetto  has  proved  superior  in  size  and  productive- 
ness. The  results  of  planting  crowns  from  old  plantations  have  not 
been  satisfactory. 
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SEEDS. 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor, 

Distributioii  of  seeds  and  plants,  E.  J.  Wickson  {California 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  98j  Dee.  i5,  1892^  pp.  4).— A  list  of  seeds  and  plants 
which  tbe  station  is  prepared  to  furnish  applicants  within  its  own 
State.  Among  the  plants  new  to  the  State  are  three  Australian  trees 
of  promising  economic  value,  Amoia  leptapheUha^  A.  decurrens^  and  Uu- 
ealyptus  citriodora  or  lemon-scented  gum.  Seed  of  canaigre  {Bumex 
hymenosepalm)  is  offered  those  wishing  to  grow  this  important  tannin- 
producing  plant.  Crimson  clover  for  green  manure  and  winter  pas- 
ture promises  well.  The  flat  pea  {Lathyrus  mjlvestris)  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  investigation  and  is  highly  recommended  for 
that  region.  It  withstands  drouth  well  and  is  of  rapid  growth.  The 
following  analysis  made  by  the  station  chemist  is  compared  with  that 
made  in  England  by  Hope: 

Analysis  of  Lathyrus  sylvesirig. 


Whole  plant. 


Before  blooming;  (Colifomia)  , 
After  blooming  (Englaiid)  ... 


Water. 


Perct. 
63.48 
58.63 


Ash. 


Pro- 
tein. 


Peret.   Peret. 

3. 18       8. 18 
3.09  1    7.44 


Fiber. 


Peret. 
9.76 
12. 21 


Xitrof^en- 
ftree  extract. 


Fat. 


Per  et. 
13.77 
16.58 


Peret. 
1.63 
2.05 


These  analyses  indicate  that  the  flat  pea  has  a  higher  nutritive  value 
than  alfalfa. 

Another  new  forage  plant,  8tdu  elliottii,  is  mentioned  as  very  promis- 
ing for  heavy  clay  soils  without  irrigation. 


DISEASES  OP  PLAHTS. 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Some  bean  diseases,  S.  A.  Beach  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  Ko. 
48,  n.  ser.y  Dec,  1892,  pp.  308-333,  figs.  9).— This  bulletin  treats  of  (1) 
anthracnose  of  beans  and  its  treatment,  (2)  blight  of  common  beans,  (3), 
blight  of  Lima  beans,  and  (4)  bean  rust. 

Anthra^cnose  of  beans  (pp.  308-329). — Colletotrichium  lindemuthianum, 
described  in  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations  for  1891 
(E.  S.  E.,  vol.  IV,  p.  52),  is  discussed  in  a  popular  manner  under  the 
•following  heads:  Distribution  and  character  of  the  disease,  diseased 
seed,  appearance  on  young  plants,  appearance  on  leaves,  appearance 
on  pods,  appearance  of  spore  masses,  exp^iments  in  treating  bean 
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anthracnose,  treatment  of  diseased  seed,  comparisoD  of  yield  firom 
healthy  and  diseased  seed,  spraying  diseased  plants,  and  spread  of 
disease  on  gathered  pods.  There  are  also  a  more  technical  description 
and  discussion  of  the  fiingus,  details  of  experiments,  and  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject. 

The  microscopic  characters  are  briefly  given.  During  the  past  year 
this  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  the  State.  Beports  received  Iromi 
nearly  every  county  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  show  its  pres- 
ence in  62  per  cent  of  them,  and  the  estimated  loss  to  the  crop  due  to 
anthracnose  varies  from  less  than  20  to  almost  100  per  cent. 

Seed  was  soaked  in  fungicides,  as  recommended  in  the  Annual  Be- 
port  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations  for  1891  (E.  S.  B.,  vol.  rv,  p.  62).  Tests 
were  made  in  the  greenhouse  by  soaking  the  seed  in  water  at  140^  F. 
for  five  minutes,  in  water  at  130^  F.  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  one  hour,  in  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  for  one  hour, 
and  in  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  for  one  hour.  The  disease  was 
present  in  all  cases,  but  the  hot  water  gave  the  greatest  freedom  from 
it.  In  the  field  experiments,  hot  water,  copper  sulphate,  and  corrosive 
sublimate  solutions  were  tested.  The  water  was  kept  at  120°  F.  for 
fifteen  minutes  and  at  130^  for  five  minutes.  Iron  and  copper  sulphate 
(1  ounce  to  1  gallon  of  water)  and  corrosive  sublimate  (J  ounce  to  1 
gallon  of  water)  were  also  used.  The  relative  results  may  be  expressed 
as  follows: 

BesuliB  of  treatment  fw  anthracnose  of  hean$. 


Stand 
secured. 


ICerket- 
Able 
yield. 


YSeld 
of  poor 


TTntavated  seed , 

Hot  water 

Copper  sulphate. . . . 

]^n  sulphate , 

CoROsive  sublimate. 


100 
48 
21 


100 
84 
28 
71 
19 


100 
88 

136 
122 
81 


This  table  shows  that  instead  of  the  expected  benefit  from  treating 
the  seed  before  planting,  there  was  serious  injury  done. 

Equal  quantities  of  carefully  selected  seed  and  ordinary  or  supposed 
diseased  seed  were  grown,  the  pods  gathered  as  snap  beans,  and  a  rec- 
ord kept  for  the  season.  The  results  obtained  were  as  follows,  the  se- 
lected seed  being  graded  as  1(50  per  cent  in  each  case: 


stand  of 
plants. 

Number 
of  pods. 

Weight 
of  pods. 

to  foUag* 

bydlMMO 

Healthy  seed. 

100 
84 

100 
01 

100 
88 

100 

108 

The  difference  was  more  marked  early  in  the  season,  as  the  disease 
made  a  severe  attack  upon  the  plants  from  healthy  seed  as  the  season 
advanced. 
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Spraying  the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  was  found  to  be  highly 
advantageous.  The  formula  used  was  2  pounds  copper  sulphate,  1^ 
pounds  freshly  slaked  lime,  30  gallons  water,  and  enough  soap  to  make 
a  good  suds.  Ouprlc  borate  and  cupric  polysulphide  were  also  used, 
but  they  injured  the  foliage. 

Blight  of  beans  (pp.  32d-331). — This  disease  seems  to  be  of  bacterial 
origin,  and  in  some  cases  is  even  more  destructive  than  the  anthracnose. 
It  attacks  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  is  followed  by  numerous  sapro- 
pliytic  fungi,  which  finish  the  work  begun  by  the  bacteria.  The  ripened 
seeds  are  discolored  by  the  disease  and  wrinkled  or  disfigured  with 
rough  spots,  and  should  be  rejected  in  planting,  as  it  is  probable  the 
blight  may  be  communicated  to  the  following  crop  firom  diseased  seed. 
The  disease  will  be  a  subject  for  future  investigation  and  report. 

Blight  of  Lima  beans  {^.  331). — ^This  disease  is  due  to  bacteria,  and 
the  germ  has  been  isolated  by  means  of  plate  cultures.  Inoculations 
produced  the  characteristic  spots,  while  similar  punctures  in  which  no 
virus  was  placed  showed  no  signs  of  decay.  The  germ  grew  less  read- 
ily on  x)ods  of  wax  and  kidney  beans  and  had  but  slight  effect  upon 
seedlings  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris  when  applied  to  the  unbroken  epider- 
mis. There  is  evidence  that  diseased  seed  propagate  the  disease  and 
only  healthy  seed  should  be  planted. 

Bean  rust  (pp.  331-333). — A  description  of  the  disease  of  the  leaves, 
petioles,  and  stems  caused  by  Uromyoes  phaseoli.  The  pods  are  seldom 
attacked  and  but  little  injury  is  done  to  them. 

On  the  foliage  the  bean  mat  first  forms  little  brown  spots  nearly  cironlar  in  ont 
line  and  aboat  as  large  as  pin  heads.  These  break  out  all  over  the  leaf  on  either 
surface^  and  the  spores  produced  in  them  are  soon  discharged  as  a  rusty  brown 
powder.  After  an  indefinite  time  these  spots  change  from  brown  to  black  and  pro- 
duce spores  of  larger  size  and  dififerent  shape  and  texture. 

It  frequently  happens  that  one  leaflet  is  sprinkled  with  brown  spots  while  its 
companion  on  the  same  leaf  stalk  is  covered  with  black  spots,  or  both  kinds  of  spots 
may  be  found  on  one  leaflet.  This  is  not  strange,  since  the  difl^erent- colored  spots 
represent  different  stages  of  the  same  disease.  The  fuugus  grows  inside  of  the  leaf 
for  some  time  before  the  rust  spots  break  out,  and  the  need  of  treating  is  not  realized 
until  the  spots  appear. 

No  experiments  have  been  tried  for  controlling  this  disease.  It  prob- 
ably winters  in  the  leaves. 

Specimens  of  the  fungus  were  submitted  to  Prof.  Atkinson,  who  re- 
ported the  determination  and  synonymy. 

Treatment  of  potato  scabi  S.  A.  Beaoh  {New  York  State  8ta'.  Bui. 
No.  49,  n.  ser.j  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  1-13,  jigs.  2). — Experiments  were  con- 
ducted during  1892  with  potato  scab  (Oospora  scabies),  described  in 
the  Annual  lieport  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station  for  1891  (E.  S.  R., 
vol.  Ill,  p.  772),  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  following  questions: 
*<(1)  To  what  extent  can  potato  scab  be  prevented  by  treating  the  seed 
with  fungicides  T  (2)  Is  spraying  the  seed  and  surrounding  soil  as 
effective  in  preventing  scab  as  soaking  the  seed  in  theAingicide  before 
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planting?  (3)  A\Tiat  are  the  comparative  merits  of  diflferent  fungicides 
for  the  prevention  of  scab?'' 

The  experiments  were  all  performed  with  scabby  seed.  One  portion 
was  planted  in  infected  soil  where  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  had  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  scab,  and  a  similar  lot  in  soil  supposed 
to  be  free  fix>m  infection.  In  each  experiment  half  of  the  seed  was 
soaked  for  one  and  one-half  hours  in  the  fungicide  and  the  other  half 
was  sprayed.  The  method  of  spraying  was  as  follows:  The  freshly 
opened  furrow  was  well  sprayed;  into  this  were  placed  the  seed  pota- 
toes and  all  again  sprayed,  and  then  covered.  The  usual  checks  were 
employed  in  each  experiment.  The  fungicides  tested  were,  (1)  copper 
sulphate  or  blue  vitriol;  (2)  iron  sulphate  or  copperas;  (3)  zinc  sul- 
phate or  white  vitriol;  (4)  eau  celeste;  (6)  Bordeaux  mixture;  (6) 
mercuric  chloride  or  corrosive  sublimate,  and  (7)  ammoniacal  copper 
carbonate. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  experiments:  (1)  Un- 
der certain  conditions  potato  scab  can  be  largely  prevented  in  a  practical 
way,  but  on  badly  infected  ground  no  treatment  was  of  any  practical 
benefit.  (2)  Spraying  the  ground  and  seed  gave  better  results  in  the 
non-infected  soil  than  soaking  the  seed  in  the  fungicide.  In  the  in- 
fected soil  there  was  practically  no  difference  between  the  two  methods. 
(3)  In  the  test  of  fungicides  used  as  a  spray,  all  experiments  being  con- 
sidered, the  corrosive  sublimate  gave  the  best  results.  If  only  the  non- 
infected  soil  be  considered,  then  the  greatest  freedom  from  scab  was 
secured  by  zinc  sulphate,  followed  by  corrosive  sublimate  and  iron  sul- 
phate in  the  order  named.  When  the  seed  was  soaked  in  the  fungicides 
for  all  experiment«  zinc  sulphate  gave  the  best  results ;  for  those  experi- 
ments conducted  in  non-infected  soil  iron  sulphate  gave  the  best  result, 
followed  closely  by  corrosive  sublimate,  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  zinc 
sulphate  in  the  order  named.  The  other  fungicides  had  but  little  eflfect  in 
decreasing  the  amount  of  scab.  Copper  sulphate  decreased  the  yield 
and  eau  celeste  killed  all  seed  soaked  in  it. 

The  zinc  and  iron  sulphate  solutions  were  made  by  dissolving  1  ounce 
in  1  gallon  of  water.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  made  by  the  stand- 
ard formula.  The  corrosive  sublimate  formula  was  2  ounces  to  2  gallons 
of  hot  water;  let  stand  over  night  and  then  dilute  to  15  gallons.  Each 
of  these  cost  less  than  1  cent  per  gallon.  They  should  ail  be  kept  in 
wooden  vessels  on  account  of  their  corrosive  power. 

Preventive  measures  are  recommended  as  follows :  (1)  Select  soil 
free  from  scab  fungus  if  possible;  (2)  plant  clean,  smooth  seed;  (3) 
scabby  potiitoes  or  beets  should  be  thoroughly  cooked  before  being  fe<l 
to  stock  in  order  to  prevent  the  fungus  from  being  disseminated  with 
manure;  (4)  treat  all  seeds  either  by  spraying  or  soaking  in  the  fungi- 
cide; (5)  if  the  presence  of  scab  is  suspected,  dig  the  potatoes  as  soon 
as  they  mature,  for  the  scabs  will  deepen  as  long  as  the  tubers  remain 
in  the  ground. 
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Bordeaaz  mixture  used  to  prevent  potato  blight,  O.  E.  IlrNN 

{Neto  York  State  Sta.  liuL  No.Hf^  n.Her.^Jan.,  18'J3^  pp.  13-16). — This  is 
a  report  upon  the  experiments  mentioned  in  Bulletin  No.  41  and  the 
Annual  Kepoi-t  of  the  station  for  1891  (E.  IS.  R.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  55  and  250). 
Half  strength  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended  for  the  first  two 
sprayings  and  full  strength  for  two  subsequent  applications.  Thi.. 
treatment  cost  J6.50  per  acre,  and  the  increased  yield  over  noii- 
treated  potatoes  was  40  bushels  per  acre.  If  3  to  5  pounds  of  hard 
soap  be  added  to  the  formula,  or  5  x)ounds  of  molasses,  the  solution 
will  adhere  better  to  the  foliage  and  less  frequent  sprayings  will  be 
needed.  Adding  Paris  green  or  London  purple  will  divide  the  expense 
of  application  and  destroy  the  potato  beetles. 

Apple  scab,  W.  M.  Munson  [Mains  8ta.  Report  for  1891j  pp.  110- 
121^  figs.  7). — A  brief  popular  account  of  Ftmcladium  detulriticumj 
together  with  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  spraying  experiments. 
Modified  can  celeste  and  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  (ammonia  1 
quart,  copper  carbonate  3  ounces,  water  30  gallons)  materially  re- 
duced the  amount  of  scab.  Copper  carbonate  in  suspension  was  not 
successfully  used.  Directions  for  preparing  the  fungicides  and  illus- 
trated descriptions  of  spraying  apparatus  are  also  given. 

Spraying  apple  orchards  in  a  wet  season,  E.  G.  Lodemann 
(New  York  Cornell  Stu.  Bui.  No.  48,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  265-274,  figs.  4).— 
An  account  of  spraying  for  apple  scab  and  apple  worm  during  the  past 
season  upon  trees  mostly  of  the  King  and  Baldwin  varieties.  The 
season  was  such  as  is  supposed  to  favor  the  growth  of  both  the  fungus 
and  the  wonn  and  make  tlie  application  of  fungicides  a  difficult  matter. 
A  meteorological  table  shows  that  during  June,  when  the  first  two 
sprayings  were  given  the  trees,  there  were  fifteen  rainy  days,  with  an 
excess  rainfall  for  the  month  of  1.31  inches. 

Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  or  London  purple  were  used  in 
combination,  and  Paris  green  was  used  alone.  The  formula  for  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  was:  Sulphate  of  copper  (crystals)  G  pounds,  lime 
(unslaked)  4  pounds,  water  40  gallons. 

The  arsenites  were  used  at  the  rate  of  2^  ounces  to  40  gallons  of 
liquid.  The  cost  of  applying  4J  gallons  (the  average  amount  required) 
of  either  of  the  combinations  was  about  7  cents  per  tree  for  each 
spraying.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  alone  cost  about  half  as  much. 
Four  sprayings  were  given,  and  the  author  thinks  this  number  suffi- 
cient for  even  very  wet  seasons. 

Trees  should  be  well  i^runed,  so  that  all  parts  maybe  reached  by  the 
spray.  Well- pruned  trees  allow  free  access  of  light  and  air,  prevent- 
ing the  fungi  from  securing  as  strong  a  foothold.  Pruned  trees  may 
be  sprayed  more  economically  than  others.  The  first  application  was 
made  June  13,  about  a  week  after  the  petals  had  fallen. 

The  author  now  thinks  this  application  should  have  been  made  earlier, 
and  that  Jin  application  before  the  buds  open  would  be  valuable.    The 
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other  applications  were  made  on  Jane  22  and  July  1  and  22,  the  same 
formula  being  used  in  every  ease. 

The  apples  were  harvested  in  October  and  carefully  examined  for 
scab  and  worms.  Those  gathered  from  two  to  four  trees  of  each  lot 
were  counted  and  graded  into  four  lots,  as  follows:  (1)  Free  from  scab 
and  worms ;  (2)  attacked  slightly  but  marketable  as  ilrst-class ;  (3) 
Second  class  or  evaporating  apples,  and  (4)  cider  apples.  By  combin- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  grades  the  following  table  is  given  for  the  dif- 
ferent trees: 

BesulU  of  spraying  experiments  on  apple  trees. 


Variety. 


Treatment. 


Averaffe  of 

3d  and  4th 

grade. 


Average 

gain  over 

check. 


Average  of 
wormy. 


Average 
gain. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Baldwin 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Check 

Bordeanx  and  Paris  green 

Bordeaux  and  London  purple  . 
Paris  green 

Check 

Bordeaux  and  Paris  green 

Bordeaux  and  London  purple  . 
Paris  green 


PareenL 
89.7 
66 
59 
72 

74 
62 
67 
68 


PeremL 


34.7 
80.7 
17.7 


22 
7 
10 


Paroent 

25 

1 

3 

2 


Par  east 


24 
22 
23 


27 
23 
34 


From  the  foregoing  table  the  author  concludes  that — 

(1)  The  injnry  done  by  the  apple-scab  fdngns  was  decidedly  reduced  where  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  was  used. 

(2)  When  Paris  green  was  added  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  the  fungicidal  action  of 
the  combination  was  more  marked  than  when  London  purple  was  used  instead  of 
Paris  green. 

(3)  Paris  green  has  a  certain  fungicidal  value,  but  in  this  is  not  equal  to  Bordeanx 
mixture. 

(4)  The  value  of  Paris  green  as  an  insecticide  does  not  appear  to  be  materially  af- 
fected whether  applied  alone  or  in  combination  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

(5)  The  inseotioidal  value  of  Paris  green  when  used  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
was  greater  than  London  purple  when  similarly  applied. 

(6)  More  applications  are  required  during  a  wet  season  than  during  a  dry  one; 
during  wet  weather  they  should  be  repeated  every  week  or  ten  days. 

(7)  The  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  a  combination  of  the  Bordeanx 
mixture  and  Paris  green  or  London  purple  show  that  the  use  of  such  a  combination 
is  valuable  and  practicable  for  the  treatment  of  the  apple-scab  fungus  and  the  apple 
worm,  even  in  a  very  wet  season. 

Prevalence  of  apple  scab,  E.  G.  Lodemann  {New  York  ComeU 
8ta.  Bui.  No.  48y  Dec.y  1392,  pp.  275-291).— A.  circular  was  sent  out  to 
horticulturists  with  inquiries  regarding  the  prevalence  of  scab  on  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  apples.  Thirty- six  replies  on  about  200  varieties  are 
tabulated,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn:  (1)  It 
would  appear  that  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  free  from  scab;  (2) 
it  is  probable  that  noue  of  our  commonly  cultivated  apples  are  free 
from  scab  in  all  seasons;  (3)  some  varieties  are  much  more  subject  to 
the  disease  than  others. 
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From  the  tables  given,  it  would  seem  that  the  Famense,  Early  Har- 
vest, Red  June,  and  Winesap  are  very  liable  to  scab,  while  the 
Baldwin,  Seek-No-Further,  Astrachan,  and  Ben  Davis  are  usually  free 
firom  scab. 

Root  knots  on  froit  trees  and  vines,  G.  W.  Woodwobth 
» ( California  Sta.  Bui.  No.  99 ^  Dec.  16, 1892,  pp.  i^).— This  disease  attacks 
several  plants,  chiefly  the  grape  and  apricot,  causing  a  weakened  growth 
and  often  the  death  of  the  plant.  The  part  usually  attacked  is  the 
crown  of  the  root,  and  for  this  reason  the  author  proposes  the  name  of 
<*crown  galls,"  to  distinguish  them  from  nematode  and  other  root  galls, 
from  all  of  which  they  seem  sufficiently  distinct. 

The  crown  galls  arise  generaUy  from  one  side  of  the  crown  as  a  simple  swelling  of 
fleshy  snbstance  of  about  the  consistency  of  a  potato,  or  perhaps  somewhat  harder. 
They  soon  become  irregularly  granular  over  the  surfi^ce  and  dark  brown  in  color, 
the  outer  parts  of  the  granulations  into  which  the  surface  is  divided  being  the  dark- 
est. When  cut  or  broken  open  they  are  almost  white  at  first,  but  very  soon  become 
reddish-brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Under  the  microscope  they  may  be  seen  to 
be  composed  of  large,  thin-walled  cells,  with  now  and  then  the  distorted  and  scat- 
tered elements  of  the  fibre- vascular  bundles. 

A  young  gall  of  this  kind  contains  very  much  water,  and  on  drying  becomes  sponge- 
'  like  in  appearance  and  is  very  light  and  quite  hard.  Older  icnots  are  similar  but 
harder,  and  dry  into  harder  and  firmer  masses,  which  do  not  shrink  or  become  sponge- 
like.   •    ♦    • 

The  presence  of  a  gall  at  the  crown  of  a  plant  seems  to  effect  an  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  the  sap,  and  in  this  way  a  tree  or  vine  becomes  weakened  and  finally  dies. 
The  gall  generaUy  attacks  smaU  plants,  but  not  always,  and  it  often  takes  a  number 
of  years  before  the  plant  is  killed.  •  •  *  In  size  the  crown  gall  varies  greatly, 
being  often  as  large  as  one's  fist  and  sometimes  much  larger,  especially  in  the  apricot. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  the  author  flnds  objections  to  all  of  them.  He  finds  the  root  knots 
are  not  always  due  to  physiological  reasons,  such  as  healing  of  wounds 
or  peculiar  conditions  of  weather,  nor  has  he  discovered  any  of  the  well- 
known  fungi  present  in  the  galls,  or  about  them. 

He  has  isolated  and  secured  pure  cultures  of  a  species  of  Micrococcus 
from  some  of  the  knots,  but  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated  whether  this 
is  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  usual  precautions  for  the  selection  of  nursery  stock  are  urged. 
All  infected  stock  from  the  nursery  should  be  burned.  If  the  disease 
appears  in  the  orchard,  remove  and  burn  the  knots  as  soon  as  found,  and 
treat  the  wounds  antiseptically.  For  this  purpose  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
recommended.  All  suspected  trees  or  vines  should  be  examined  from 
time  to  time.  If  any  die,  remove  and  bum  them,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  reset  for  a  year  or  two  with  any  susceptible  stock.  This  disease  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  farther  study. 

The  chemistry  of  Bordeaux  miztnres,  E.  O.  Lobemann  {Kew 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  48,  Dec,  1892,  pp.  291-296).— An  abstract 
of  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  by  Livio  Sostegni,*  professor 


*Le  Stazioni  sperimoutali  agrarie  Italiane,  August,  1890. 
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of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  School  of  Yiticalture  and  Yinienltare  at 
Avellino,  Italy.    The  summary  given  in  the  bulletin  is  as  follows: 

(1)  In  preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixtare,  13.21  parts  of  slaked  lime  are  eqaivftlent 
to  10  parts  of  quicklime. 

(2)  More  copper  remains  in  solution  when  slaked  lime  is  used  than  wiien  the  lima 
is  fresh. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  copper  remaining  in  solntion  diminislies  rapidly  as  the  liquid  ^ 
is  allowed  to  stand. 

(4)  The  action  of  heat  is  favorahle  to  the  decomposition  of  copper  compounds  re- 
maining in  solution  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

(5)  The  copper  is  precipitated  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  form  of  hydrate, 
basic  sulphate,  and  the  double  basic  sulphate  of  copiier  aud  calcium. 

(6)  It  is  probable  that  the  precipitated  copper  compounds  are  effected  by  the  car- 
bonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere.  The  solvent  action  is  particularly  strong  whero 
the  copper  is  in  the  form  of  basic  sulphate. 

Anew  nozsle  tester,  0.  W.  Wood  worth  (California  Sta.  BuL 
No.  99^  Dec.  16^  1892^  p.  4). — This  apparatus  is  dcsigued  to  test  tho 
relative  merit  of  the  various  kinds  of  nozzles  upon  the  market. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  new  nozzle  tester  is  a  large  tank  intended  to 
maintain  a  constant  pressure.  From  the  lower  part  of  this  tank  a  large  pipe  leads 
to  the  apparatus,  to  which  the  nozzle  is  attached.  The  large  diameter  of  this  pipe 
makes  the  friction  of  the  water  flowing  through  it  practically  nothing.  Just  before 
the  point  where  the  nozzle  is  attached  there  is  a  steam  gauge  to  register  the  pressure 
and  a  mercury  manometer  for  determining  more  accurately  the  lower  pressures.  *  *  * 

The  data  that  will  be  determined  for  each  nozzle  under  dtffercut  pressures  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Volume  of  discharge  per  second,  (2)  velocity  of  stream  just  in  front  of 
the  nozzle,  (3)  distance  the  spray  is  thrown,  (4)  angle  of  dispersion,  (5)  average  fine- 
ness of  spray,  (6)  distribution  of  spray,  and  (7)  uniformity  in  fineness. 

It  is  believed  that  by  such  a  study  of  new  nozzles  the  following  questions  may  be 
settled:  (1)  The  best  type  of  nozzles  for  particular  purposes,  (2)  the  conditions  un- 
der which  each  nozzle  gives  its  best  results,  and  (3)  the  changes  in  the  construction  of 
any  nozzle  which  will  make  it  more  available  for  any  particular  purpose. 

We  also  intend  to  study  old  nozzles,  comparing  them  with  new  ones  of  the  same 
kind,  to  determine — (1)  the  cause  and  amount  of  deterioration,  (2)  changes  in  con- 
struction which  might  overcome  these  defects. 

The  details  of  the  apparatus  and  results  of  actual  tests  of  the  more 
common  nozzles  on  the  market  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  bulletin. 


ENTOMOLOGT. 

Grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  crickets  on  cranberry  bogs,  J.  B. 

Smith  (New  Jersey  Staa.  BuL  No.  90,  Deo.  8,  1892,  pp.  34,  plates  2, 
figs.  18). 

SjfHopM. — ^An  account  of  observations  made  in  view  of  the  claim  by  many  cran- 
berry growers  that  grasshoppers  and  crickets  are  injurious  to  cranberries.  The 
structure,  food  habits,  and  life  history  of  grasshoppers,  katydids,  and  crickets 
are  described  in  detail,  with  illustrations.  A  Ust  of  thirty-five  species  of  Orthop- 
tera  taken  on  cranberry  bogs  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Cape  Cod  is  given.  The  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  katydids,  and  not  grasshoppers  or  crickets,  cause  the  in- 
jury to  berries  on  cranberry  bogs.  Reference  is  made  to  previous  reports  by  the 
author  on  cranberry  iusects  in  Special  Bulletin  K,  and  the  Annual  Report  of  thA 
station  for  1891  (£.  8.  R.,  vol.  u,  p.  418;  iv,  p.  57). 
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The  season  of  1892  was  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Orthoptera. 
A  number  of  observations  in  different  localities  by  the  author  and  his 
assistant,  B.  S.  Lull,  are  reported.  The  results  of  the  observations  at 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey,  are  stated  as  follows: 

The  species  [found  on  the  bogs  August  6]  were  Melanoplus  femur-ruhmm,  M.  dif- 
ferentialis,  Paroxya  atlaniica,  P.  recta,  Sienobothrus  maculipennis,  and  Acridium  ob- 
scumm  among  the  Acrididie,  and  Scudderia  farculata,  Xiphidium  brevipennef  and  X 
fasciatum  among  the  Locnstidce.  An  examination  of  the  cro])  contents  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  one  specimen  of  Paroxya  recta  had  been  feeding  on  cranberry  pulp,  not 
seeds.  In  one  specimen  of  Stenobothrtu  maculipennis  some  seed  fragments  were 
found,  which  might  have  been  of  cranberry,  but  might  equally  well  haye  been  of 
the  grasses  that  were  then  producing  seed  in  abundance.  In  all  the  other  grass- 
hoppers, gross  tissue  only  was  found.  The  katydid  (Scudderia)  crops  were  full  of 
nndoubied  cranberry  seed  fragments,  while  in  the  two  species  of  Xiphidium  grass  tis- 
sue only  was  found.     ♦    •    • 

[From  the  species  collected  at  the  same  place  August  29  there  were  placed  in  jars] 
specimens  of  Melanoplue  femur-rubrum,  Paroxya  recta j  P.  atlaniica,  Sienobothrua 
maculipenniSy  Viesosteiracarolinaf  Xiphidium  fasciatum^  X.  brevipenne,  and  immature 
Conoccphalus  and  Gryllus  neglectus.  The  species  of  Xiphidium  and  the  Conocephalue 
were  placed  together  in  one  jar;  each  of  the  other  species  had  a  jar  to  themselves. 
In  each  jar  wa«  placed  a  handful  of  cranberries  and  a  few  blades  of  grass,  the  iuten- 
tion  being  to  give  the  insects  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  attacking  cranberries. 
No  cranberries  were  attacked  so  long  as  an  eatable  spear  of  grass  remained,  and  then 
on»  species  only,  Paroxya  recta,  touched  the  berries.  Even  here  only  a  little  of  the 
outside  pulp  was  eaten,  and  the  seed  capsule  was  not  reached.  The  eating  was 
utterly  unlike  that  seen  on  the  bogs,  where  the  seeds  only  are  taken  and  the  pulp  is 
rejected.  More  grass  was  added,  and  the  cranberries  were  not  again  touched.  In 
the  jar  containing  the  Xiphidium  and  Conocephalus,  the  consequences  were  more  se- 
rious, for  here  I  found  the  Conocephalue  eating  the  specimens  of  X,  brevipenne,  and 
then,  rather  than  touch  cranberries,  it  died  of  starvation.  More  grass  was  added 
and  the  specimens  of  X.  fasciatum  survived  some  time,  the  last  being  killed  and  dis- 
sected September  14.  The  other  species  gradually  died,  as  no  fresh  grass  was  added, 
all  of  them  actually  starving  rather  than  to  eat  cranberries*  The  cricket  ate  neither 
grass  nor  cranberries,  and  died  in  a  few  days;  the  abnormal  surroundings  probably 
making  it  indisposed  to  feed.  Concerning  crickets,  I  know  that  they  will  get  under 
cranberry  crates  in  the  fall  and  will  eat  berries;  they  will  also  eat  into  berries  on 
the  ground,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  eat  berries  still  on  the  vines. 

My  observations  and  experiments  all  go  to  confirm  my  previous  statements.  The 
AcrididfB  or  short-horned  grasshoppers  do  very  little  if  any  of  the  injury  to  berries 
on  the  cranberry  bogs,  while  of  the  Locustidse  or  long-horned  grasshoppers  the  katy- 
dids are  the  main  culprits,  aided  occasionally  by  a  species  of  Orch^limum,    •    *    • 

The  iigury  on  cranberry  bogs  attributed  to  grasshoppers  is  always  the  same.  The 
berry  is  eaten  into  from  one  side,  the  pulp  is  rejected,  and  only  the  seeds  are  taken. 
The  berry  soon  dries  and  shrivels  up.  The  very  fact  that  there  is  no  variation  in 
the  injury  points  to  the  conclusion  that  only  one  or  a  few  very  closely  allied  species 
can  be  responsible  for  it,  because  it  would  be  a  decidedly  unusual  thing  for  insects 
of  different  families,  differing  also  anatomicaUy,  to  have  so  exactly  the  same  food 
habits. 

Much  more  common  on  the  bogs  and  on  low  bushes  and  shrubs  are  the  species  of 
Scudderia  or  narrow- winged  katydids.  There  are  three  species  found  in  our  State, 
the  more  common  forms  being  S,  ourvicauda  and  S,  fureulata,  and  thes«  axe  thespeoies 
thftt  ix^jnre  the  onmberrieB. 

[The  reasons  why  katydids  rather  than  grasshoppers  are  iijurioas  are  snmmazized 
asfoUows;] 

(1)  Difference  in  the  shape  of  the  head.    That  of  the  katydid  is  especially  well 
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adapted  for  digging  into  fruit  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  while 
the  blunt  head  of  the  grasshopper,  closely  appressed  to  the  protborax,  can  not  gain 
the  same  end  without  considerably  more  labor.  The  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
mandibles  again  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  kind  of  clean-ont  work  by  the  katy- 
did, quite  beyond  the  ability  of  the  scoop-shaped  stractnre  in  the  grasshoppers. 

(2)  The  differences  in  the  digestive  systems,  indicating  how  much  better  adapted 
is  that  of  the  katydids  for  the  reduction  of  a  hard  food,  like  seeds,  while  the  grass- 
hoppers from  their  structure  would  be  more  likely  to  choose  a  substance  needing  a 
less  complicated  grinding  apparatus.  The  feeding  and  digestive  abilities  of  the 
katydids  are  at  least  three  times  those  of  the  largest  grasshopper  found  on  the  bogs, 
while  it  would  be  at  least  tenfold  that  of  the  common  red-legged  grasshopper,  which 
is  the  most  abundant  form  there.  •  •  •  The  habit  of  eating  seeds  only  gives 
the  katydid  a  power  to  cause  iigury  vastly  greater  than  if  the  entire  fruit  was  eaten. 
The  seeds  of  three  or  four  berries  at  a  meal  is  easily  within  the  capacity  of  a  single 
specimen.  At  even  one  meal  a  day  for  three  weeks  a  single  insect  would  destroy 
eighty  berries  at  least,  and  I  believe  that  their  powers  are  much  greater  because  in 
many  oases  only  apart  of  the  seeds  are  eaten,  and  the  number  of  berries  attacked  is 
thereby  much  Increased. 

[The  following  treatment  of  cranberry  bogs  is  advised:] 

(1)  A  clean  bog.  This  will  not  offer  attractions  to  insects  that  might  afterwards 
develop  a  fancy  for  berries.  Absence  of  grasses  and  rashes  will  also  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  smaller  locusts  to  find  places  for  their  eggs.  Absence  of  shrubs  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  katydids  to  oviposit  on  the  bogs;  for  I  do  not  think  that 
they  would  lay  their  eggs  in  the  small  cranberry  leaves.  If  they  really  did  so  I 
doubt  whether  many  of  them  would  survive  winter  flowing. 

(2)  Keep  the  bogs  as  wet  as  is  consistent  with  good  culture,  and  after  picking  bring 
the  water  well  up  to  the  top  of  the  ditches  and  keep  it  so  until  the  time  for  winter 
flowing.  This  will  prevent  egg-laying  by  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  and  will  drive 
out  the  latter.  Keeping  the  bogs  quite  wet  in  spring,  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
warmed  through,  will  destroy  any  eggs  that  may  have  been  deposited  in  it.  Grass- 
hoppers will  lay  their  eggs  preferably  in  hard,  sandy  knolls  or  in  decaying  stumps ; 
cricKets,  in  loose,  dry,  sandy  spots.    Have  none  such  on  the  bogs. 

(3)  Have  the  marginal  ditch  6.  feet  wide  at  least  on  all  sides  of  the  bog,  and  keep 
it  clean  and  at  least  partly  filled  with  water.  This  will  prevent  the  immature  forms 
from  coming  on  from  the  6dges.  No  immature  grasshopper  or  katydid  will  volun- 
tarily try  a  jump  across  a  sheet  of  water  so  wide.  The  insects  are  poor  swimmers, 
but  generally  manage  to  make  land  when  they  accidentally  get  into  a  stream.  1  do 
not  believe  that  they  ever  voluntarily  attempt  to  «wim  from  one  point  to  another. 

(4)  Keep  the  dams  as  clear  of  vegetation  as  possible,  and  particularly  keep  all 
shrubbery  from  them.  Early  in  spring  they  should  be  burnt  over,  so  as  to  destroy 
all  dead  leaves,  etc.,  that  may  have  blown  or  drifted  upon  them.  Where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so,  the  brush  around  the  bogs  should  be  destroyed,  and  a  fairly  wide  mar- 
gin, to  be  burnt  over  every  spring,  shonld  be  kept  free.    This  burning  over  would 

'  destroy  the  leaves  containing  katydid  eggs,  and  lessen  the  number  of  insects. 

By  these  means  most  of  the  Orthoptera  except  perhaps  crickets,  could  be  kept  off 
the  bogs  until  they  are  winged,  and  then  I  would  recommend,  when  iiijury  is  no- 
ticed, a  boy  or  man  with  a  hand  net  to  capture  katydids.  They  are  not  very  active, 
and,  when  started  up,  fly  only  a  short  distance.  When  located  they  can  be  readUy 
captured,  even  without  a  net.  *  *  *  Twice  a  week  would  be  often  enough,  if 
the  collecting  is  carefully  done.  When  f^esh  injury  is  noted  special  search  for  the 
culprits  should  be  made  in  all  cases. 

Spraying  ezperiments  for  the  codling  moth,  1891,  W.  M.  Mun- 

SON  {Maine  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  99-109). — ^Notesand  tabnlated  data 
are  given  for  experiments  in  several  localities  of  Maine  in  spraying 
apple  trees  with  Paris  green  (1  pound  to  250  or  300  gallons  of  water). 
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Spraying  materially  reduced  the  amount  of  wormy  fhiit.  The 
stronger  solution  gave  the  best  results,  but  ^ven  a  single  spraying 
with  the  weaker  solution  saved  a  large  percentage  of  the  fruit. 

Patn<  of  aUoick, — ^The  objection  has  been  raised  by  some  of  our  fruit-groweTS  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  affected  fruit  is  entered  from  side  or  base,  and  conse- 
quently that  spraying  before  the  frait  turns  down  has  no  special  merit.  Special  at- 
tention was  accordingly  directed  to  this  point.  The  variety  under  consideration 
was  Ehode  Island  Greening. 

Gbnmvaiion^  voiih  reference  to  entrance  of  codling  moth  into  apples. 


Ko.  oftrae. 

•  Whole 

nnmberof 

wormy 

fruita. 

Entrmio« 
atoaJ^. 

Entinnoe 
at  aide  or 
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Senuffks. 

1 

57 
89 
96 
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238 
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84 

U 
82 
«3 
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83 

25 
64 
91 
97 
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Sprayed  twioe— 1  pound  to  250  gallona. 

2 

3  

Sprayed  twice— 1  pound  to  300  gallons. 

4 

6 

19'ot  rorayed. 

0 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  absolute  number  of  wormy  fruits  is  greatly  in 
excess  in  case  of  the  onsprayed  trees,  the  relative  number  of  entrances  at  the  cilyx 
is  more  than  doubled.  The  most  plausible  explanation  for  this  condition  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  poison  lodging  in  the  calyx  had  destroyed  the  larv»  attempting 
to  enter  that  end,  while  those  entering  the  side  or  base  escaped.  The  larvsD^of  the 
second  brood  were  also  exempt. 

It  was  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruits  infested  had  been  attacked 
by  the  second  brood  and  the  larvae  were  still  present.  To  spray  for  this  later  brood 
is  hardly  practicable,  but  if  the  earlier  brood  is  held  in  check  there  wUl  be  less 
trouble  from  the  later. 

In  many  cases  the  casual  observer  would  attribute  ii^ury  to  the  codling  moth 
when  in  reality  it  is  due  to  another  insect — a  species  of  Cramhue.  The  larva  of  this 
moth  is  smaUer  than  that  of  the  codling  moth  and  works  only  in  the  calyx.  This 
insect  was  quite  abundant  the  past  season  and  rendered  the  work  of  examination 
for  the  codling  larv»  more  difficult. 

FOODS— AVIMAL  PEODUCTfOV. 

£.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Analyses  of  cattle  foods  {Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1892^  pp.  26^ 
27). — ^Analyses  of  linseed  meal,  feed  flour,  flour  sweepings,  and  Pratt^s 
Food  are  given  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  cattle  foods. 


Alr-dry. 

Water-free. 

Koto, 
tare. 

Ash. 

Protein 
NxO.26. 

Fiber. 

Nitro- 
extract. 

Fata. 

Aab. 

Protein 
Nx6.26. 

Fl 

Nitro- 
extract. 

Fate. 

Linseed  med... 

Feed  flour 

Flonr  ureepinga 

Do 

Pzstt'sFood.... 

Peret. 
9.03 
7.82 

n.88 
8.80 

12.30 

Peret. 
5.60 
2.82 
2.60 

15.95 
6.79 

Peret. 
39.94 
20.81 
10.62 
0.19 
13.75 

Peret. 
7.28 
1.93 
L89 
L50 
5.94 

PereL 
35.27 
62.44 
72.03 
69.35 
56.80 

Peret. 
2.88 
4.68 
1.63 
5.21 
5.36 

Peret. 
6.15 
3.04 
2.82 
17.49 
6.  GO 

Peret. 
43.94 
22.44 
n.98 
10.07 
15.69 

PereL 
8.00 
2.08 
2.13 
1.64 

Peret. 

38.77 
67.38 
81.23 
65.09 
64.83 

Peret. 
3.15 
5.05 
L84 
5.71 
6.11 
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Pratt's  Food  was  sold  at  $120  per  ton,  it  being  claimed  that  it  pos- 
sesses unusual  medicinal  and  nutritive  value.  Examination  showed  itto 
be  essentially  ground  bran  or  shorts  with  a  small  amount  of  fenugreek 
and  about  3  per  cent  of  salt.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  ^^  its  pur- 
chase at  a  price  exceeding  the  ordinary  cost  of  commercial  cattle  foods 
is' a  wa«te  of  money.'' 

Production  of  food  material  by  various  fodder  and  root  crops 
(Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891j  pp,  41-46). — With  a  view  to  determining 
the  amount  of  food  material  which  might  be  produced  per  acre  in 
Maine^  Southern  corn,  flint  corn,  sweet  com,  sugar  beets,  mangel- 
wurzels,  ruta-bagas,  English  flat  turnips,  black-eyed  marrowfat  ^es^ 
and  Hungarian  grass  were  grown  on  similar  areas  of  land,  all  manured 
in  the  same  manner.  The  yields  of  these  different  crops,  together  with 
the  calculated  yield  of  digestible  matter  per  acre,  are  tabulated.  A 
summary  of  the  average  results  for  1890  and  1891  follows : 

Summary  of  average  yields  of  fodder  and  root  crop  for  ISDO  and  1801, 


Yield  per 

acre  of 
crop  tM  har- 
vested. 


Soatliem  com 

Kuta-bnKafl 

Hnnj^ariAn  gnwH 

Siiiinr  l)eet* 

Kii^linh  tint  turnips 

Field  corn  (Qiut) 

Sw<M't  (M»rn 

Mir  --l-wnrzels 

Peah  <rtood) 

Timutliy  hay  (assumed  crop) 


aJ^jL-     digestible 
dry  matter,  ^^.t^^. 


Pmmdf. 
39.645 
31,695 
18.910 
17,615 
28,500 
21.690 
18.260 
15. 375 
1.665 
4,000 


PowndM. 

5,580 
3,415 
4,680 
2,500 
2,550 
3,110 
2,671 
1,618 
1,415 
8,500 


PMOMtt. 

3,850 
2,«7« 
2,967 
2,447 
2.375 
2,306 
1.870 
1.266 
1,231 
2,065 


Fo  attempt  wa..  made  to  produce  the  maximum  crop ;  the  object  was 
merely  to  test  the  relative  growth  of  these  crops  under  conditions  as 
nearly  similar  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  The  results  are  given  as 
a  report  of  progress  in  an  investigation  to  be  continued.  The  question 
of  cost  was  left  out  of  account 

(1)  Tbe  large  variety  of  fodder  com,  namely,  the  Southern  Whit©  Horse  Tooth, 
under  the  conditions  in  Tvhich  the  crops  were  grown,  greatly  excelled  the  other 
varieties  of  corn  and  the  roots  in  the  production  of  total  and  of  digestible  dry 
matter. 

(2)  The  crops  which  rank  next  in  the  production  of  digestible  dry  matter  are 
Hungarian  grass  and  ruta-bagas. 

S])ecial  attention  is  called  to  the  very  favorable  eomparative  showing  of  Hun- 
garian grass  as  a  fodder-producing  c^op. 

(3)  The  common  impression  seems  to  be  that  our  varieties  of  field  com  and  sweet 
com  which  mature  in  this  latitude  and  which  are  harvested  for  the  silo  after  the 
plants  have  reached  ui.aurity  or  nearly  so,  contain  much  less  water  and  more  dry 
matter  than  the  larger  varieties  of  Southern  corn.  While  these  experiments  show  a 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  favor  of  the  field  com  and  sweet  com^ 
the  diiftTence  has  not  proved  to  be  as  great  as  many  would  expect.  The  avera^ 
results  for  three  years  sliow  that  the  Northern  field  corn  contained  only  2  pounds  of 

matter  per  hundred  more  than  the  Southern  corn  at  the  time  the  cropa  were 
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(4)  These  experiments  illustrate  very  fully  the  already  familiar  fact  that  the 
weight  of  a  green  fodder  crop  is  not  a  correct  standard  for  judging  its  value.  For 
instance^  18^940  pounds  of  Hungarian  grass  contained  more  than  a  third  more  dry 
matter  than  31,695  pounds  of  ruta-baga  turnips,  and  practically  as  much  dry  matter 
as  32,000  pounds  of  Southern  com. 

Influence  of  food  upon  the  quality  of  butter  {Maine  8ta.  Report  for 
1891 J  pp.  6i^-69)'. 

Synapsis. — Five  cows  wore  fed  in  three  different  periods  rations  composed  of  barley 
and  peas  or  com  meal  and  wheat  bran,  with  cotton-seed  meal  or  linseed  meal. 
The  melting  point  of  the  butter  was  lower  in  the  ease  of  four  cows  and  the 
percentage  of  olein  less  in  the  case  of  all  of  the  cows  on  barley  and  peas  than  on 
cotton-seed  meal,  com  meal,  and  wheat  bran.  The  volatile  acids  were  appar- 
ently not  affected  by  the  food. 

In  the  8tady  of  this  question  five  cows  of  the  station  herd,  including 
one  Holstein,  two  Ayrshires,  and  two  Jerseys,  were  fed  dnring  three 
periods,  receiving  cotton-seed  meal,  com  meal,  and  wheat  bran  dnring 
the  first  period;  pea  meal  and  barley  meal  dnring  the  second  period; 
and  linseed  meal,  com  meal,  and  wheat  bran  daring  the  third  peiiod. 
The  amounts  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  fed  in  the  first  and  third 
periods  werethe  same  and  the  amounts  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  linseed 
meal  were  also  the  same.  From  3  to  4  i)ounds  each  of  peas  and  barley 
were  fed  per  head.  On  five  days  in  each  period  the  milk  was  analyzed, 
the  cream  raised  in.cold  deep  setting,  and  churned.  The  butter  was 
tested  for  melting  point,  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  iodine  equivalent,  and 
the  results  of  these  tests,  together  with  the  yield  and  composition  of 
the  milk,  are  tabulated  for* each  cow.  The  composition  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  is  also  given.  These  data  show  that  the  milk  yield  diminished 
somewhat  in  passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  period,  and  increased 
slowly  in  the  third  period,  but  that  in  composition  it  varied  but  little. 

With  four  of  the  cows  the  melting  point  of  the  butter  was  considerably  lower 
dnring  the  second  period  than  during  the  first.  The  relative  amount  of  volatile  acids 
varied  only  within  quite  narrow  limits  and  apparently  was  not  affected  by  the  food. 
With  aU  the  cows  the  percentage  of  olein  (liquid  fat)  was  apparently  considerably 
less  during  the  second  period,  when  the  peas  and  barley  were  fed,  than  during  the 
first  and  third  periods. 

Even  though  it  is  possible  to  draw  only  limited  conclusions  from  this  experiment, 
some  practical  suggestions  appear: 

(1)  Quite  radical  changes  may  be  made  in  the  kind  of  grain  ration  fed  without 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

(2)  The  tendency  of  butter  to  melt  during  hot  weather  may  be  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  food,  and  also  the  degree  of  hardness  may  be  affected. 

(3)  A  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  linseed  meal  with  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran, 
especially  the  cotton-seed  meal  mixture,  produced  butter  less  easily  melted  and  of  a 
more  solid  appearance  than  did  the  peas  and  barley. 

The  author  reviews  similar  investigations  elsewhere. 

Digestion  ezperiments  {Maine  Sttt.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  29-40). — ^The 
results  are  reported  of  experiments  with  sheep  on  the  digestibility  of 
Hungarian  grass,  Hungarian  hay,  corn  fodder  from  Southern  com, 
com  fodder  from  ordinary  field  corn,  corn  fodder  from  sweet  corn^tim- 
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otby  hay,  sugar  beets,  mangel- wurzels,  rote-bagas,  English  flat  turnips, 
ghiten  meal,  and  wheat  bran.  All  these  materials,  except  the  gluten 
meal  and  wheat  bran,  were  grown  on  the  station  farm  in  the  summer  of 
1890. 

Each  trial  was  with  two  or  four  sheep  and  lasted  twelve  days,  the  feces 
being  collected  the  last  five  days.  The  data  given  include  the  compo- 
sition of  the  various  materials  and  the  calculated  coefficients  of  digest- 
ibility.   The  average  coefficients  found  are  as  follows: 

^  Summary  of  digestion  coefficients. 


Hungarian  stms.... 

Hungarian  hay 

Southern  com  fodder 
Field  com  fodder. . . . 
Sweet  corn  fodder... 

Timothy  liay 

Timothy  hay 

Sugar  beets 

Mangel- wurzels 

Rutabagas 

English  Hat  turnips. 

Gluten  meal 1 . 

Wheat  bran 


Dry 
sub- 
stance. 


Perct. 
63.4 
66.0 
69.4 
70.6 
69.7 
58.5 
59.1 
94.6 
78.6 
37.2 
92.8 
87.4 
69.8 


Organic 
matter. 


Per  ct. 
66.6 
66.3 
70.6 
72.4 
73.5 
60.1 
60.2 
98.7 
84.8 
91.1 
96.1 
80.1 
64.0 


Ash. 


Peret. 
86.5 
47.4 
67.4 
52.9 
39.4 
29.6 
39.7 
31.9 
16.4 
31.2 
58.6 


llmde 
protein. 


Per  et. 
62.4 
60.0 
65.4 
61.8 
61.8 
44.1 
47.5 
91.3 
74.7 
80.3 
89.7 
80.6 
82.1 


Crude 
f3»t. 


Per  el. 
52.8 
63.8 
70.9 
70.2 
76.4 
74.3 
69.8 
49.9 


84.2 
97.6 
87.8 
64.0 


Crude 
fiber. 


Peret. 
67.8 
67.6 
74.2 
75.6 
76.7 
56.4 
64.8 

100.7 
42.8 
74.2 

103.0 


86.2 


Nitro- 
gen-f^ee 
extracL 


Per  eL 
65.8 
67.1 
69.6 
72.6 
72.1 
6  J.  6 

ei.7 

99.9 
91.  t 
•4.7 
96.5 
90.8 
64.1 


(1)  The  Hungarian  grass,  both  when  fed  green  and  after  drying,  proved  to  be 
more  digestible  than  the  average  of  other  grasses,  notably  more  so  than  timothy. 

(2)  The  drying  of  the  Hungarian  grass  into  hay  did  not  diminish  its  digestibility. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  aU  former  experience. 

(3)  The  com  plant  as  cut  for  the  silo  is  one  of  the  most  digestible  of  fodder  plants, 
rating  in  these  experiments  as  compared  with  timothy  as  120 :  100.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  dry  organic  matter  of  timothy  was  digested,  while  with  the  various  com  fodders 
the  average  was  72  per  cent.  The  experiments  of  this  year  disclose  no  special  differ- 
ences in  the  digestibility  of  the  Southern,  field,  and  sweet  com  fodders. 

(4)  Tlie  digestion  trials  with  roots  show  them  to  be  the  most  digestible  of  any  of 
the  foods  tested,  the  amount  of  waste  material  being  very  small,  averaging  not  over 
8  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

(5)  The  gluten  meal,  which  is  a  waste  product  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose 
from  com,  was  digested  to  the  extent  of  89  per  cent  of  its  dry  organic  matter, 
which  does  not  differ  at  all  from  the  figures  given  in  the  German  tables  for  the  en- 
tire grain.  The  treatment  which  the  grain  receives  in  converting  the  starch  into 
glucose  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  digestibility  of  the  refuse. 

(6)  The  second  trial  of  the  digestibility  of  American  wheat  bran  gives  average 
fij!;ures  almost  similar  to  those  obtained  in  the  first  trial,  and  shows  this  cattle  food 
to  be  but  slightly  if  any  more  digestible  than  good  hay.  and  much  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  grains,  such  as  maize,  oats,  barley,  etc. 

Turnips  as  food  for  sheep  {Maine  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  47-52). 
Synopsis. — A  comparison  on  two  lots  of  twelve  sheep  each  of  turnips  and  a  quantity 
of  grain  fiimishing  a  like  amount  of  dry  digestible  matter,  resulted  favorably 
to  the  grain. 

To  test,  the  feeding  value  of  turnips  for  sheep^  two  lots  of  twelve  sheep 
each  were  fed  during  two  periods,  the  first  lasting  from  December  23 
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to  January  30,  and  the  second  from  January  30  to  March  3.  Thirty 
pounds  of  rutabagas  were  compared  in  the  first  period  with  5  pounds 
and  in  the  second  period  with  4  pounds  of  a  grain  mixture  composed 
of  three  parts  of  gluten  meal,  two  parts  of  corn  meal,  and  one  part  of 
wheat  bran,  by  weight.  The  grain  ration  fed  in  the  first  period  con- 
tained about  0.4  of  a  pound  more  digestible  matter,  and  both  grain  ra- 
tions contained  considerably  more  digestible  protein  than  the  turnip 
ration.  In  both  periods, hay,  grain, and  rutabagas  were  fed  to  each 
lot.  In  the  second  period  the  lots  were  reversed,  the  lot  on  rutabagas 
being  changed  to  the  grain  ration  and  vice  versa.  In  the  first  period 
the  lot  on  the  grain  ration  gained  97  pounds  and  the  lot  on  ruta-bagas 
72  pounds  in  weight.  In  the  second  period,  when  30  pounds  of  ruta- 
bagas were  compared  with  4  pounds  of  grain,  the  lot  on  grain  gained  138 
X)ound8  and  the  lot  on  ruta-bagas  124  pounds,  still  showing  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  grain  as  compared  with  the  roots,  although  the  latter 
contained  rather  more  digestible  material. 

During  the  63  days  covered  by  the  experiment  one  half  of  the  sheep 
ate  1,340  pounds  of  digestible  material  and  the  other  half  1,338  pounds. 
The  total  gain  in  weight  on  roots  was  196  pounds  and  on  grain  23C» 
pounds,  a  difference  of  .39  pounds  in  favor  of  the  grain.     • 

<'This  test  furnishes  a  weighty  bit  of  evidence  against  the  somewhat 
common  opinion  that  the  dry  matter  of  roots  has  an  especial  and  pecu- 
liar value  beyond  the  small  quantity  which  it  may  be  wise  to  feed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  variety  to  the  ration.'^  The  advantage  of  the 
grain  is  attributed  to  the  excess  of  protein. 

An  ezperiment  in  producing  gro'wth  in  lambs  {Maine  Sta.  Report 
for  1891y  pp.  53-57). 

SjfnapsU. — In  a  comparison  of  grain  vs.  no  grain  for  yonng  lambs,  the  lot  on  grain 
gained  in  three  months  453  pounds,  while  the  lot  on  no  grain  gained  238  pounds 
in  weight.  The  lot  fed  grain  was  valued  at  $32.66  more  than  the  lot  fed  no 
grain^  and  the  cost  of  the  grain  eaten  by  this  lot  was  $12.79. 

To  compare  the  economy  of  feeding  lambs  full  and  scanty  rations, 
two  lots  of  10  ewes  and  12  lambs  each  were  fed  for  three  months  as  fol- 
lows: The  sheep  of  lot  1  received  1  x)ound  of  grain  each  per  day,  with 
hay  a4  libitumj  and  the  lambs  had  access  at  all  times  to  a  supply  of 
mixed  grain;  the  sheep  of  lot  2  received  i  pound  of  grain  per  head, 
daily,  and  the  lambs  received  no  grain  except  what  they  ate  from  the 
mothers'  ration.  The  grain  mixture  consisted  for  a  part  of  the  time  of 
three  parts  of  gluten  meal,  two  parts  of  corn  meal,  and  one  part  of 
wheat  bran,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  linseed  meal,  corn  meal,  and  wheat  bran. 

The  tabulated  results  show  that  the  lambs  in  lot  1  on  the  liberal  ration 
gained  423  pounds,  and  those  in  lot  2  on  the  moderate  ration  238  pounds 
in  weight.  The  ewes  in  each  lot  lost  between  100  and  200  pounds  in 
weight  during  the  time  the  lambs  were  with  them,  after  deducting  the 
weight  of  the  fleeces,  those  in  lot  2  losing  52  pounds  more  than  lot  1. 
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The  extra  amount  of  grain  eaten  by  lot  1  amounted  to  984  pounds, 
wbich,  at  $20  a  ton,  cost  $12.79.  The  lambs  in  lot  1  were  considered 
worth  more  than  those  in  lot  2,  for  they  were  ready  for  the  market^ 
while  the  others  were  not.  They  were  therefore  valued  at  10  cents,  and 
those  in  lot  2  at  6  cents  per  pound  live  weight  The  calculation  on 
this  basis  shows  the  lambs  in  lot  1  to  be  worth  $25.36  more  than  those 
in  lot  2,  which,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  extra  grain,  leaves  a  net 
gain  of  $22.47  from  the  liberal  feeding. 

Feeding  silage  to  lambs,  I.  P.  Bobebts  and  G.  G.  Watson  {Kew 
York  Oamell  8ta.  Bui.  No.  47^  Dec.^  1892^  pp.  247-249). 

Sffncpsis, — ^In  a  oomparison  of  silage  with  mixed  hay  for  lambs  4  poands  of  silage 
took  the  place  of  ahoat  1  pound  of  hay  and  proved  cheaper  at  current  prices 
than  hay. 

Two  lots  of  five  grade  Shropshire  lambs  about  eight  months  old 
were  fed  from  December  8  to  April  27  to  compare  silage  with  mixed 
hay,  mostly  clover.  Lot  1  was  given  silage,  hay,  and  a  grain  ration 
composed  of  one  part  of  linseed  meal,  two  parts  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  four  parts  of  wheat  bran^  by  weight;  and  lot  2  was  given  hay  with 
the  same  grain  ration  as  lot  1.  The  five  lambs  on  silage  made  a  total 
gain  of  135^  pounds  and  those  on  dry  food  1^4  pounds.  The  total 
amount  of  dry  matter  consumed  in  the  food  by  the  two  lots  was  prac- 
tically the  same.  The  lot  on  dry  food  drank  555  pounds  more  water 
than  the  one  on  silage,  but  considering  the  water  in  the  food  the  silage 
lot  consumed  324  pounds  more  water  than  the  lot  fed  wholly  on  dry 
food.  The  1,166  pounds  of  silage  eaten  took  the  place  of  300  pounds 
of  hay  and  proved  the  cheaper  food  in  this  experiment. 

To  carry  the  comparison  still  further,  assuming  as  a  hasis  a  yield  of  2  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  would  require  as  an  equivalent  a  yield  of  less  than  8  tons  of  silage  per 
acre.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  land  that  produces  2  tons  of  hay  yields  froui  12  to 
16  tons  of  silage  per  acre.  Or  the  comparison  may  be  made  in  still  another  way : 
If  hay  costs  $10  per  ton  the  silage  in  this  experiment  had  a  feeding  value  of  more 
than  $2.50  per  ton. 

Nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  rations  for  lambs,  I.  P.  Egberts 
and  G.  C.  Watson  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  47,  Dec.,  1892^  pp. 
250-253). 

Synopsis, — ^A  comparison  of  a  nitrogenous  ration  with  a  carbonaceous  ration  for 
lambs  resulted  as  follows:  The  lot  on  the  nitrogenous  ration  (1 :  3.5)  consumed 
about  27  per  cent  more  dry  matter,  drank  about  twice  as  much  water,  and 
gained  about  21  per  cent  more  in  weight  than  the  lot  on  the  carbonaceous  ration 
(1:8.4). 

Prom  November  15  to  February  26  two  lots  of  nine  grade  Shrop- 
shire lambs  about  eight  months  old  were  fed,  one  on  a  carbonaceous 
ration  haying  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :  8.4  and  the  other  on  a  nitrogenous 
ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :  3.6.  Both  lots  received  hay  and 
turnips  for  coarse  food  and  lot  1  (carbonaceous)  received  a  grain  ration 
of  seven  parts  of  corn  and  one  part  of  oats,  while  lot  2  (nitrogenous)  re- 
ceived a  mixture  of  three  parts  linseed  meal  and  two  parts  of  wheat 
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brau,  and  a  mixture  of  three  parts  cotton-seed  meal  and  two  parts 
wheat  bran  in  the  evening.  The  amount  of  grain  fed  was  regulated 
by  the  appetite  of  the  animal.  The  tabulated  results  show  that  lot 
1  on  the  carbonaceous  ration  gained  202  pounds,  and  lot  2  on  the 
nitrogenous  ration  gained  245^  pounds  during  the  trial;  and  that  lot  2 
consumed  about  35  per  cent  more  hay  and  about  17  per  cent  more 
grain  and  drank  more  than  twice  as  much  water  as  lot  1.  The  lot  on 
the  nitrogenous  ration  consumed  about  27  per  cent  more  dry  matter 
and  gained  about  21  per  cent  more  in  weight,  and  the  gain  was  much 
more  uniform  than  in  the  ease  of  lot  1.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  at 
the  station  that  in  comparisons  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  rations 
the  gain  of  the  individuals  on  the  nitrogenous  ration  is  more  uniform 
than  on  the  carbonaceous  ration. 

Nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  rations  for  pigs,  I.  P.  Eobebts 
and  G.  C.  Watson  (New  York  Cornell  8ia.  Bui.  No.  47,  Dec,  1892,  jip. 
253-261,  figs.  3). 

Synopsis, — In  two  comparisons  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  rations  for  pigs  tlio 
results  were  not  uniform.  In  the  first  experiment  there  was  no  marked  diifer- 
ence  between  the  gain  in  live  weight  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  meat 
in  the  case  of  the  two  lots.  In  the  second  experiment  the  gain  in  live  weight 
was  larger  and  the  proportion  of  lean  meat  was  greater  in  the  case  of  the  lot 
fed  the  nitrogenous  ration. 

In  the  first  experiment  four  Poland-China  pigs,  weighing  about  120 
X>ounds  each,  were  divided  into  two  lots  and  fed  from  December  23  to 
April  27,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  days.  Lot  1  received  corn  meal 
and  skim  milk,  furnishing  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :8.9  (carbonaceous),  and 
lot  2  received  corn  meal,  skim  milk,  and  meat  scrap,  furnishing  a  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  1:2.8  (nitrogenous).  Both  lots  made  a  rapid  and  uniform 
gain  in  live  weight,  averaging  1.22  pounds  per  head  daily  for  lot  1  and 
1.27  pounds  for  lot  2,  and  were  nearly  alike  in  tota}  weight  and  general 
appearance.  Reproductions  from  photographs  of  cross  sections  be- 
tween the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  show  no  marked  difference  in  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  lean  and  fat  meat  in  the  case  of  the  two 
lots,  and  analyses  which  are  tabulated  of  a  section  taken  from  the  car- 
cass of  each  hog  between  the  eleventli  and  thirteenth  ribs  failed  to 
show  wider  differences  in  protein  between  the  two  lots  than  between 
individuals  of  the  same  lot.  In  this  experiment  therefore  tlie  wide 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  food  did  not  materially  affect  tlie  gain 
in  live  weight  nor  the  proportion  of  fat  and  lean  meat.  The  only 
marked  difference  in  the  internal  organs  was  that  the  livers  of  the 
nitrogeneous  lot  were  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  carbonace- 
ous lot. 

In  the  second  trial  four  Poland-China  pigs  about^three  months  old 
were  divided  into  two  lots  and  fed  from  November  2  to  April  12  car- 
bonaceous and  nitrogenous  rations  respectively.  The  pigs  were  off- 
spring of  the  pigs  fed  in  the  previous  trial,  those  in  lot  1  (carbonace- 
ous) being  from  a  pig  which  was  fed  on  the  carbonaceous  ration,  and 
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those  in  lot  2  (Ditrogeuous),  from  one  ted  the  uitrogeuous  rations  as  de- 
scribed above.  In  this  experiment  the  carbonaceous  rafiou  consisted 
of  twenty-seven  parts  of  corn  meal,  two  parts  of  beef  tiillow,  and  one 
part  of  meat  scrap,  the  meat  scrap  being  added  to  make  the  ration 
more  palatable  and  the  beef  tallow  to  offset  the  meat  scrap  ;  and  the 
nitrogenous  ration,  of  two  parts  of  corn  meal  and  one  part  of  meat 
scrap  and  skim  milk.  The  nutritive  ratios  were  1:9  and  1 :2.2,  re8i>ec- 
tjvely.  The  average  daily  gain  per  pig  was  1.1  pounds  for  the  carbon- 
aceous lot  and  1.4  pounds  for  the  nitrogenous  lot.  The  pigs  on  the 
nitrogenous  food  were  larger  and  longer,  and  showed  less  tendency  to 
lay  on  fat.  The  proportion  of  lean  meat  was  considerably  larger  in  the 
case  of  this  lot.  The  amount  of  fat  meat  was  larger  in  the  lot  fed  the 
carbonaceous  rations  and  the  amount  of  lean  meat  much  less  than  in 
the  pigs  fed  on  the  nitrogenous  ration. 

In  this  experiment  the  addition  of  the  small  amoant  of  meat  scrap  and  scrap  tal- 
low to  the  ration  of  lot  1  seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect  of  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  grain  of  that  lot,  for  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  the  animals  of  this 
lot  were  fed  their  usaal  amount  of  corn  meal  without  the  meat  scrap  and  scrap 
tallow  the  meal  was  not  all  consumed,  but  when  the  same  quantity  of  com  meal 
was  fed  with  the  meat  scrap  and  scrap  tallow  the  food  was  greedily  consumed. 

Conformatioii  of  horse,  governing  Belection,  £.  A.  A.  GBANaE 

(Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  No.  S9y  Bee.j  189J2,  pp.  9). — ^This  article  contains 
tentative  scales  of  jjoints  with  reference  to  conformation,  education, 
health,  and  history  of  the  horse.  Separate  conformation  scales  are 
given  for  the  coach  stallion  and  mare,  draft  stallion  and  mare,  thorough- 
bred stallion  and  mare,  and  the  trotting  bred  stallion.  The  bulletin 
is  so  arranged  that  readers  interested  in  this  subject  may  note  their 
views  regarding  the  proposed  scales  and  return  the  marked  copies  to 
the  author,  who  hopes  thus  to  be  able  to  formulate  a  scale  of  points 
which  will  be  of  value  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  different  classes  of 
horses. 
Feeding  experiments  with  colts  ( Maine  Sta.  Report/or  1891  j  pp.  58-^1  J. 

Synopsis, — In  a  comparison  on  two  grade  Percheron  colts  eleven  months  old,  of  oats, 
with  a  grain  mixture  of  middlings,  gluten  meal,  and  Unseed  meal,  considerably 
larger  gains  were  made  on  the  grain  mixture,  which  was  the  more  nitrogenous 
ration. 

A  comparison  recorded  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  1890 
(E.  S.  E.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  391)  of  oats  with  a  mixture  of  peas  and  middlings, 
resulted  very  favorably  to  the  latter  grain,  and  the  present  experiment 
was  made  to  compare  oats  with  other  common  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  of  a  nitrogenous  character. 

Two  grade  Percheron  colts  eleven  months  old,  a  filly  and  a  gelding, 
were  fed  in  two  periods  of  forty- three  and  forty- one  days  each.  In  the 
first  period  10  pounds  of  hay  and  516  pounds  of  grain  mixture  composed 
of  middlings,  gluten  meal,  and  linseed  meal,  and  in  the  second  period 
10  pounds  of  hay  and  617  pounds  of  oats  were  fed  per  head.  Theaverage 
cost  of  the  daily  ration  in  the  first  period  was  12  cents  and  in  the  second 
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X>eriod  14  cents.  The  averaj^e  daily  gain  in  weight  daring  the  first  period 
(grain  mixture)  was  1.51  and  1.16  pounds  respectively,  and  in  the  second 
period  (oats),  0.43  and  0.93  poand. 

"In  two  tests  of  the  relative  growth  produced  in  colts  by  mixed  grain 
and  by  oats,  the  greater  growth  was  obtained  in  both  instances  from 
the  mixed  grain.  [The  conclusion  is  that]  oats  are  a  comparatively 
costly  feeding  stufi^*,  and  if  they  are  not  essential  to  the  horse  ration 
there  would  be  a  financial  advantage  in  discarding  their  usei  so  long  as 
present  prices  hold«^ 


DAIETIHO. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

The  Babcock  milk  test  adapted  to  testing  cream,  J.  M.  Babt- 
LETT  {Maine  8ta.  Report  for  1891j  pp.  71-^0,  fig.  1).—A  reprint  of  Bulle- 
tin No.  3  (second  series)  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  397)  with  a 
few  farther  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  method  of  applying  the^est 
at  creameries. 

Experiments  in  the  mannfactore  of  cheese,  July-October,  1892, 
L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {New  York  State  Sta.  Buls.  Nos.  46  aruL  47y  n.  ser.y 
Sept.  and  JVbt?.,  189:2,  pp.  185-242,  ^45-5^^).— Accounts  of  experiments 
in  cheese-making  in  May  and  June  have  been  reported  in  Bullethis  Nos. 
43  and  45  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  voL  iv,  pp.  366,  426).  *  The  experi- 
ments in  July^  August,  September,  and  October,  described  in  the  pres- 
ent bulletins,  form  apart  of  the  same  series  of  investigations  which  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  station  and  at  cheese  factories  in  the  State.  The 
experiments  of  each  month  are  published  separately,  with  a  summary  of 
the  results.  These  accounts  present  full  tabulated  data  for  the  experi- 
ments, including  analyses  of  the  milk,  whey,  and  cheese;  the  loss  of 
milk  constituents,  etc.  The  principal  results  for  the  four  months  are 
here  summarized. 

Loss  of  milk  constituents  in  cheese-making. — ^The  actual  amount  of  fat 
lost  in  the  whey  per  100  pounds  of  milk  was  fairly  uniform  under  the 
same  conditions  of  manufacture  and  was  practically  independent  of 
the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk.  The  average  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the 
whey  in  the  different  months  ranged  from  about  4^  to  a  little  over  5 
ounces  for  100  pounds  of  milk,  which  was  from  7.6  to  9,4  per  cent  of  the 
fat  in  the  milk.  As  a  rule  the  loss  was  slightly  less  in  the  station  ex- 
periments than  in  the  factory  experiments.  The  amount  of  casein  and 
albumen  lost  in  the  whey  was  quite  uniform  under  all  the  conditions 
tried.  The  average  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  the  whey 
was  about  12  ounces  for  100  pounds  of  milk,  equivalent  to  from  22^  to 
24  per  cent  of  the  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk. 

Influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  composition  of  cheese. — In  the  cheese 
made  from  normal  milk,  the  amount  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  green  cheese 
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yariod  from  about  32  to  37J  pounds.  In  the  cheese  made  from  milk 
one  fourth  skimmed,  the  fat  was  diminished  to  from  28.75  to  31.68 
pounds.  Skimming  a  little  less  than  one-half  reduced  the  fat  to  23  J3 
pounds,  and  skimming  one- tenth,  to  31.5  pounds.  The  addition  of 
cream  to  milk  increased  the  fat  in  the  cheese  to  38.13  pounds.  In 
general,  the  fat  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  composition  of 
the  cheese  than  did  any  other  constituent  of  the  milk.  In  the  c'Leese 
made  from  the  normal  milk  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  100 
pounds  of  cheese  was  a  fairly  uniform  quantity,  varying  in  the  green 
cheese  from  22.3  to  25.5  pounds.  Skimming  the  milk  increased  and 
adding  cream  diminished  the  per  cent  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the 
cheese. 

The  results  appear  to  indicate  that  in  cheese  made  from  normal  milk 
containing  from  3.5  to  4.4  per  cent  of  fat  there  should  be  from  1.3  to 
1.5  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  water-free 
cheese.    Partial  skimming  reduced  this  ratio  considerably. 

Influence  of  composition  of  miUc^on  yield  of  cheese. — Of  the  increased 
yield  of  cheese  obtained  in  the  various  experiments,  from  40  to  93  per 
ceni?  was  due  to  an  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk  from  which  the  cheese 
was  made.  The  amount  of  fat  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100 
pounds  of  milk  increased  wh^n  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased, 
but  not  with  exact  uniformity.  The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen 
retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  increased  quite 
uniformly  when  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  themilk  increased. 
The  amount  of  water  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of 
milk  was  quite  variable  and  appeared  to  be  dependent  upon  conditions 
of  manufacture  more  than  upon  the  composition  of  the  milk.  The 
proportion  of  the  increased  yield  due  to  increased  amount  of  water 
retained  in  the  cheese  ranged  from  5  to  50  per  cent  in  various  experi- 
ments. The  amount  of  milk  required  to  make  1  pound  of  cheese  varied 
between  8.45  and  10.04  pounds. 

Influence  of  variation  of  conditions  of  manufacture. — ^The  use  of  a 
large  amount  of  rennet  was  accompanied  by  a  little  larger  loss  of  fat 
in  some  cases  and  a  smaller  loss  in  other  cases.  The  yield  was  slightly 
greater  with  the  larger  amount  of  rennet,  owing  to  retention  of  water. 

As  between  the  losses  of  fat  in  cutting  the  curd  in  hard  and  soft 
condition,  the  results  were  conflicting.  Hard  cutting  usually  gave  a 
larger  yield,  owing  largely  to  retention  of  more  moisture. 

As  between  the  stirred-curd  and  the  Cheddar  processes,  the  results 
were  not  uniform. 

When  the  curd  was  cut  coarse  there  was  a  smaller  loss  of  milk  con- 
stituents and  a  decidedly  larger  yield  of  cheese,  but  the  cheese  was 
very  salvy  owing  to  the  excess  of  water  retained.  When  tainted  milk 
was  used  the  loss  of  fat  was  increased  from  0.3  to  0.5  pound  for  100 
pounds  of  milk,  the  yield  of  cheese  was  diminished,  and  the  flavor  and 
texture  were  unfavorably  aflected. 

Milk  was  aerated  by  passing  it  through  a  Baby  separator  and  then 
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mixing  the  creain  nnd  skim  milk.  The  loss  of  fat  in  mannfactare  was 
a  little  greater  with  such  milk  than  with  the  unseparated  milk,  4¥hile 
there  was  in  addition  considerable  loss  from  inability  to  mix  fat  com- 
pletely with  the  8kim  milk.  The  yield  was  somewhat  less  from  the 
separated  milk.  Under  the  conditions  employed,  the  losses  were  not 
increased  by  exposing  milk  to  foul  odors,  but  the  experiments  are  re- 
garded as  preliminary  and  not  conclusive  for  general  conditions.  The 
yield  was  not  affected.  When  milk  was  diluted  with  water  the  loss 
was  slightly  above  the  average,  but  the  yield  of  cheese  was  not  appar- 
ently dimiuished. 

Loss  of  cheese  in  weight — ^The  loss  in  weight  the  first  month  after 
manufacture  varied  from  4.6  to  9.34  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of 
green  cheese,  excepting  the  cheese  made  from  partially  soured  milk, 
which  lost  16.7  pounds. 

Cheese  and  its  manufacture,  "S.  E.  Wilson  {Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
18j  Nov.y  1892jpp.  J27yfigs.  17). — ^This  bulletin,  as  its  subject  indicates, 
is  devoted  to  a  popular  discussion  of  the  subject  of  cheese-making  in 
general,  the  processes  of  cheese  manufacture,  cheese-making  appa- 
ratus, the  method  of  running  a  cheese  factory,  paying  for  milk,  etc.; 
a  review  of  the  San  Francisco  cheese  market  for  four  years  past;  the 
outfit  for  a  cheese  factory,  both  in  conncQtion  with  and  separate  from 
a  creamery;  and  a  plan  of  arrangement  of  a  combined  creamery  and 
cheese  factory. 

"Dairying  is  no  longer  an  experiment  in  this  State.  The  industry 
is  firmly  established.  Kevada  butter  is  unsurpassed  in  quality  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  make  an  equally  good  quality  of 
cheese.'' 

The  bulletin  is  illustrated  with  cuts  of  various  kinds  of  cheese  vats, 
curd  knives,  curd  mill,  curd  sink,  cheese  presses,  and  cheese  hoops. 
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Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Maine  Station  {Mains  Sta. 
Report  for  1891^  pp.  i-viii). — Brief  general  statements  regarding  the 
work  of  the  station  and  a  financial  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1891.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Maine  is  the  only  State 
in  which  the  inspection  of  fertilizers  is  paid  for  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States  Government,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  State  provide  for  this  work.  The  horticultural  department 
was  organized  during  the  year  and  additional  facilities  were  provided 
for  dairying  and  pig-feeding. 

Equipment  of  Maine  Station  {Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891j  pp. 
J21''28j  plates  5). — ^An  illustrated  description  is  given  of  the  station  barn 
and  feeding  stalls,  and  of  the  equipment  for  making  digestion  experi- 
ments and  other  feeding  experiments  with  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  etc. 
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Report  of  the  statistician  {BiviHon  of  Statistics,  Report  N'o.  100, 
n.  ser.,  Ifov.  aiid  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  379-416). — ^This  includes  the  following 
articles:  Agricaltoral  production  and  distribution  of  the  world;  tests 
of  averages  of  condition;  address  of  the  statistician  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry ;  reciprocity  and  agricultural  exports; 
European  crop  report  for  December,  1892;  notes  on  foreign  agriculture; 
and  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies. 

The  crops  of  the  year  (Division  of  Statistics,  Report,  Deo.n  1892^ 
pp.  28). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  regarding  the  meteorological 
conditions  affecting  crops  in  the  United  States  in  1892;  the  general 
history  of  the  crops  of  the  year  and  the  estimated  yields  of  com, 
wheat,  oats,  and  flaxseed;  farm  prices;  and  notes  from  reports  of  State 
agents. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  crops  of  com,  wheat,  and  oats 
during  different  periods,  as  compared  with  the  crops  of  these  cereals 
in  1892: 

Jieldj  area,  and  value  of  oom,  wheat,  and  oats  in  the  United  States. 


Total  yield. 

Total  area. 

Total  valae. 

Average 

value  per 

bushel. 

Average 

yiekf 

per  acre. 

Average 

valae 
per  acre. 

ooBir. 
Avence.  1870-'79 

1,184,486,054 
1,703,443,054 
1.828,464,000 

812,152,728 
449.695,359 
615,948,000 

314,441,178 
584,395.839 
661,035,000 

Awres. 
43,741,331 
70,543,457 
70,626,668 

25.187,414 
37.279,162 
38,554,430 

U,  076, 822 
21,996,376 
27,063,836 

504,571,048 
668,942,370 
642,146.630 

827,407,258 
871,809,504 
322,111,881 

lU,  075, 223 
180.866,412 
209,253,611 

Ointt, 
42.6 
88.8 
89.4 

104.9 
82.7 
62.4 

85.3 
80.9 
81.7 

Bu9hsU. 
27.1 
24.1 
23.1 

12.4 
12.1 
13.4 

28.4 
26.6 
24.4 

DoOan. 
11.54 

Averaire.  1880-'89 

9.48 

1892 

9.09 

WHEAT. 

Areraffe.  1870-79 

13.00 

Averaire.  1880-'89 

9.  VI 

1892.....'. 

8.85 

OATB. 
Averaire.  1870-'79 

10.08 

Average,  1880-'89 

8.22 

1892 

7.73 

The  meteorological  records  of  the  season,  as  compiled  from  original  data  gathered 

by  the  Weather  Boreaa,  show  that  daring  the  crop  season  of  1892,  coyering  the 

period  of  crop  growth  from  April  to  September,  inclusiye,  there  was  an  excess  of 

rainfall  in  the  principal  agricultural  districts,  accompanied  by  low  temperature  dor- 
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ing  the  early  season  np  to  July;  and  a  temx>erataTe  above  the  normal  during  the 
closing  months.  The  rainfall  of  the  season,  although  heavy,  was  not  well  distribu- 
ted, the  excess  of  the  year  having  occurred  in  the  early  months  accompanied  by  low 
temperatures,  leaving  the  hot  months  of  August  and  September  with  a  marked  defi- 
ciency. *  •  *  The  record  of  crop  history  of  the  year  will  serve  to  strikingly 
illustrate  the  intimate  relation  between  meteorology  and  crop  production.  As  already 
pointed  out.  the  early  season  was  unusually  wet  and  cold,  conditions  which  tended 
to  seriously  hinder  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  and  germination  of  seed. 
This  is  reflected  in  decreased  areas  of  some  crops  and  substitution  of  others,  as  well 
as  in  the  comparatively  low  returns  of  condition  which  were  made  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  growing  season.  The  change  in  conditions  during  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  in  August  and  September,  giving  warm,  dry  weather,  is  likewise  mani- 
fest in  the  crop  record.  There  was  improvement  in  the  returns  of  condition,  a  more 
hopeful  feeling  becoming  apparent  as  the  season  progressed,  and  harvesting  and 
threshing  results  exceeded  exx>ectations  as  a  result  of  nnnsually  £ftvorable  weather 
conditions  at  that  important  season.    *    *    • 

There  has  been  a  heavy  increase  in  barley  in  the  past  two  years.  The  crop  of  1891 
was  the  largest  ever  harvested.  Another  increase  was  made  last  year  generally, 
though  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  New  York.  The  production  of  barley  has  in- 
creased in  ten  years  nearly  60  per  cent,  and  the  volume  of  importation  has  decreased 
materially. 

Buckwheat  remains  the  smallest  cereal  crop,  with  slight  tendency  to  enlargement. 
The  usual  product  is  about  12,000,000  bushels,  of  which  New  York  andPennsj-lvania 
produced  six-tenths,  and  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  about  half  of  the 
remainder.    Very  little  is  grown  in  the  South.    •    »    • 

One  of  the  poorest  crops  of  potatoes  ever  reported  was  garnered  in  1892.  It  was  a 
little  better  than  those  of  1881  and  1887.  The  October  report  of  condition  made  an 
average  x>eTcentage  of  67.7,  or  two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop.  Planting  was  inter- 
fered with  in  the  central  West  by  heavy  rains,  and  there  was  some  complaint  of  rot- 
ting of  the  seed  on  account  of  the  moisture  of  the  seed  bed.  The  potato  beetle  was 
present  as  usual,  but  was  not  a  large  factor  in  deterioration  compared  with  the  heavy 
rainfall.  A  further  decline  was  reported  in  August,  which  was  heaviest  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States.  Blight  and  rot  began  to  threaten  the  crop.  Alter- 
nations of  wet  and  dry  weather  afiected  it  in  the  East,  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
Northwest  it  was  injured  by  excess  of  moisture,  while  in  Iowa  damage  was  done  by 
heavy  rains  in  the  early  season  followed  by  continued  hot  weather,  which  packed  the 
soil  and  prevented  cultivation  and  growth.  The  injury  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was 
mainly  the  result  of  drouth  in  the  later  season.  The  crop  was  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition in  the  moimtain  States,  and  only  moderately  so  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  qual- 
ity, as  a  whole,  is  quite  inferior.    •    *    • 

The  cotton  acreage  was  heavily  reduced,  from  the  discouraging  eifect  of  low  prices, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  this  Department  and  all  intelligent 
friends  of  cotton-growing.  In  the  Mississippi  region  a  compulsory  reduction  re- 
sulted from  overflows  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries.    *    •    * 

The  general  average  of  condition  in  October  was  five  x>oints  lower  than  in  1891, 
and  the  lowest  of  any  season  since  1884.  The  crop  will  be  the  smallest  for  several 
years,  first  on  account  of  diminution  of  area,  and  in  a  less  degree  from  low  condition. 

It  has  been  a  poor  year  for  the  orchard  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  except  that 
apples  have  been  abundant  in  some  portions  of  New  England.    *    •    • 

In  1891,  as  a  result  of  high  prices  of  flaxseed  and  especially  favorable  conditions 
for  seeding,  the  crop  reached  the  largest  proportions  ever  recorded.  There  almost 
seemed  indications  of  a  genuine  and  permanent  revival  of  interest  in  flax-growing, 
judging  by  the  sudden  increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  crop  in  most  districts 
where  it  is  grown.  Based  as  it  was,  however,  on  a  merely  temporary  market  ad- 
vance,  it  was  foreseen  that  it  could  not  be  permanent.    *    *    • 
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That  this  view  was  correct  was  proven  by  the  returns  for  the  present  year.  The 
fallin'zoff  in  acreage  and  production  from  last  year  is  very  heavy  and  quite  generally 
distributed.  Naturally,  however,  it  is  less  marked  in  the  newer  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, where  flax  is  esseutially  a  pioneer  crop,  grown  both  for  its  value  as  a  money 
cr^p  and  as  a  means  of  subduing  the  rich  virgin  soil.  The  westward  movement  of 
the  center  of  production,  the  result  of  the  tendency  to  make  flax  a  first  crop  in  the 
development  of  agriculture,  which  has  been  made  apparent  at  each  successive  census 
or  special  investigation,  is  continued.  In  1880  about  65  per  cent  of  the  crop  was 
grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  By  the  present  return  It  appears  that  only  a 
little  more  than  1  per  cent  now  comes  from  this  district.     *    *    * 

[tlax  is  principally  grown  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  South  Da- 
kota.] 

The  crop  is  now  grown  practically  for  seed,  the  straw  and  fiber  not  being  utilized 
under  present  conditions,  and  so  long  as  this  prevails  the  crop  can  not  become  a 
general  or  comparatively  important  oue  in  American  agriculture. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  H.  W.  Wiley  {Division  of  Chem- 
istry ^  Bui. No.  35^pp.  260). — ^Thisis  a  detailed  report  of  the  convention 
held  in  Washington,  Augast  25-27,  1892.  A  brief  account  of  this 
meeting  has  already  been  given  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  115). 

Contributions  from  the  IT.  S.  National  Herbarium  (Division  of 
Botany^  Contributions  from  the  U.  8.  National  Herbarium^  yol.  i,  No.  6r 
Dec.  6j  1892^  pp.  189-332,  plates  ^).— This  includes  a  list  of  pljuits  col- 
lected by  0.  S.  Sheldon  and  M.  A.  Oarleton  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 
adjacent  regions  during  1891,  and  some  observations  upon  the  native 
plants  of  the  same  regions. 

The  list  of  plants,  with  numerous  critical  notes,  is  by  J,  M.  Holzinger, 
Two  new  species,  Ipomcsa  oarletoni  and  Eupliorbia  strictior,  are  de- 
scribed and  figured. 

The  observations  upon  the  native  plants  are  by  M.  A.  Carleton.  He 
considers  them  under  the  following  heads:  Plants  characteristic  to 
Oklahoma  and  eastern  Indian  Territory,  western  Indian  Territory, 
southern  Kansas,  Neutral  Strip,  and  the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  He  also 
considers  them  in  reference  to  their  places  of  growth  as  plants  charac- 
teristic of  sandy  regions,  of  the  gypsum  hills,  of  the  salt  marshes,  and 
of  the  sandstone  outcrops. 

The  diurnal  Tariation  of  barometric  pressure,  F.  N.  Goi.E 
( Weather  Bureau  BuL  No.  6,  pp.  32).  —Atmospheric  pressure  undergoes 
regular  daily  variations,  attaining  as  a  rule  two  maxima  and  two  minima 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  minima  occur  between  2  and  4  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  maxima  between  8  and  11  in  the  fore- 
noon and  evening. 

On  the  open  sea,  in  the  tropics,  where  the  distarbing  effect  of  a  land  snr&ce  is 
eliminated  and  the  daily  variation  in  temperatnre  reduced  to  a  niinimum,  the  baro- 
metric curve  18  almost  perfectly  symmetrioaly  presenting  nesirly  equal  maxima  and 
minima  at  equal  interyals  of  six  hours.  On  land,  however,  and  particularly  in  the 
interior  of  continents,  the  synunetry  is  considerably  diminished,  the  maxima  and 
minima  are  no  longer  equal,  the  day  variation  exceeds  that  of  the  night,  and  the  in- 
taryala  between  the  maxima  and  minima  differ  measurably. 
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The  physical  causes  of  this  phenomenon  have  not  lieretofore  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  despite  its  regular  character.  In  the  present 
article  ^^  the  method  of  harmonic  analysis,  t.  «.,  the  resolution  of  the 
barometric  oscillation  into  its  harmonic  constituents/'  is  applied  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

It  is  found  that  the  barometric  oscillation  consists  in  the  main  of  two  components, 
with  iieriods  of  twenty-four  and  twelve  hours,  resi^ectively .  Of  these  the  daily  com- 
ponent is  decidedly  irregular  in  both  phase  and  amplitude;  and  is  ondonbtedly  due, 
at  least  in  a  large  part,  to  local  conditions.  It  nearly  disappears  on  the  tropical 
ocean,  but  occurs  everywhere  on  the  laud  with  a  large  amplitude,  which  increases 
toward  the  centers  of  the  continents  and  attains  i&  maximum  values  in  mountain 
valleys.  The  second  (bidaily)  component,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  utmost 
regalarity  in  both  phase  and  amplitude. 

It  is  apparently  entirely  independent  of  local  conditions  taking  place  over  the 
entire  earth,  at  least  as  far  as  latitude  60^,  with  a  nearly  mathematically  uniform 
phase,  and  a  constant  amplitude,  diminishing  slowly  as  the  latitude  increases. 
Besides  these  two  components  there  are  others  of  higher  orders,  which  however 
constitnte  only  a  very  small  part  (in  the  mean  perhaps  one  eighth )  of  the  whole.  Of 
course,  the  third  component  (period  eight  hours)  seems  from  its  regular  character  to 
represent  a  physical  reality.  Whether  this  is  true  of  the  others  remains  to  be 
established.     •    •    » 

The  first  component  is  certainly  due  to  such  dally  causes  as  the  variation  in  the 
temperature  with  its  single  maximum,  land  and  sea  breezes,  precipitation,  frost, 
dew,  and  the  general  daily  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  the  topography  of 
the  particular  region. 

The  second  component  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  We  have  here  an  oscilla- 
tion with  a  period  of  twelve  hours  nearly  uniform  over  the  entire  globe  as  far  as 
latitude  60^,  with  a  phase  which  moves  with  the  greatest  regularity  forward  in 
summer  and  backward  in  winter,  through  a  range  of  about  an  hour.  It  is  in  form 
a  perfect  analogy  to  the  solar  tide.     •    •    * 

The  only  criteria  available  for  distinguishing  the  real  from  the  imaginary  com- 
ponents are  the  regularity'  of  the  former  and  their  coincidence  with  other  physical 
phenomena.  From  this  standpoint  the  third  component  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  real.  This  component  resembles  greatly  the  second.  Although  very  small  in  the 
mean,  it  is  extremely  regular  and  uniform  over  the  whole  earth.  Its  amplitude  has 
a  minimum  at  each  equinox,  a  large  maximum  in  winter  and  a  smaller  one  in  sum- 
mer. Besides  this  the  third  component  reverses  it  phase  at  the  equinoxes,  t.  6.,  its 
maxima  in  summer  fall  at  the  hours  of  the  minima  in  winter.  It  seems  certain  that 
this  component  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  annual  march  of  the  sun,  and  is 
of  the  same  general  character  as  the  second  in  regard  to  its  moving  cause. 

The  fourth  component  also  shows  a  very  noticeable  regularity  in  both  amplitude  and 
phase,  although  much  less  so  than  the  third.  This  component  has  a  nearly  constant 
amplitude  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  increasing  about  threefold  in 
winter.  The  rapid  and  considerable  change  of  its  phase  from  mouth  to  month, 
while  proceeding  with  great  uniformity  over  the  earth,  makes  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  many  cases  whether  the  change  is  a  progression  or  a  regression,  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  smallness  of  the  amplitude  in  summer,  which  may 
decidedly  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation  of  the  phase.  A  satisfactory  treat- 
ment of  the  fourth  component  would  require  its  determination  for  smaller  intervals 
than  a  month.  Probably  fifteen  days  would  be  a  convenient  interval.  PYom  the 
data  available  it  would  seem  that  the  fourth  component  is,  like  the  preceding  ones, 
a  physical  reality. 
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The  amplitades  and  the  phases  of  the  first  tour  components  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  computed*  from  the  monthly  means  for  periods  of  from 
2  to  4  years  for  six  cities,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Denver,  ai*e  given  in  tables  and  compared  with  similar 
data  for  Greenwich,  England,  for  20  years  (1854-'73),  besides  tables 
showing  the  actual  distribution  of  the  barometric  pressure  for  every 
0.06  inch  for  every  month  from  April,  1888,  to  December,  1891,  at  New 
York,  together  with  the  probable  distribution  deduced  £rom  the  proba- 
bility curve  y  =-7^  «  —  AV. 

A  compilation  of  analyses  of  American  feeding  stnfiEs,  E.  H. 

Jenkins  and  A.  L.  Winton  {Office  of  JSocfperiment  StationSy  Experiment 
8ta.  Bui.  No.  llj  pp.  155). — ^This  includes  all  analyses  of  American  feed- 
ing stuflfe  which  were  published  before  September,  1890,  and  were 
accessible  to  the  compilers.  The  analyses  are  collated  from  the  publi- 
cations of  this  Department,  of  forty-nine  experiment  stations,  and  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  agricultural  societies  in  the  United  States  and  ' 
Canada.  The  earliest  were  analyses  of  corn,  made  in  1869  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.  The  total  number  of  specimens  of  which  analyses 
are  given  is  3,267.  The  analyses  are  classified  as  follows:  Green  fod- 
(}er — cereal  grasses,  other  grasses,  and  legumes;  silage;  hay  and  dry 
coarse  fodders;  roots,  bulbs,  tubers,  and  other  vegetables;  fruits;  grains 
and  other  seeds ;  mill  products ;  by-products  and  waste  materials.  Tables 
of  maximum,  minimum^  and  average  composition  are  also  given,  to- 
gether with  a  complete  index. 

♦  Using  the  formula  Pi  cos.  (x— //i)  +  V%  cos.  (2x— 2;ua)  +  Pi  ooa.  (3x— 3//a)+.... 
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On  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  ^eldahl  metiiod,  O. 

BoTTCHER  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.j  41y  pp.  170-174). — ^The  author  adopts 
the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Stutzer  to  change  the  name  of  this  much  modi- 
fied method  to  that  of  "  sulphate  method  "  as  distinguished  from  the 
soda-lime  method.  He  recommends  the  Jodlbaner  modification  lor  the 
determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates,  and  Wilfarth's  modification  (addi- 
tion of  metallic  oxides  during  digestion)  for  materials  which  arediiBcult 
to  decompose,  as  ground  horn,  ground  fish,  etc.  He  finds,  however, 
that  the  addition  of  mercury  gives  a  higher  i*esnlt  in  some  cases  than 
copper,  and  prefers  to  add  about  1 J  grams  of  zinc  dust  instead  of  potas- 
sinm  sulphide  and  zinc  dust  in  the  distillation  with  sodium  hydrate. 
The  zinc  dust  alone,  he  states,  suffices  to  free  the  ammonia  from  the 
mercuro-ammonium  compounds. — E.  w.  A. 

Method  for  determining  nitrogen  in  nitrates,  O.  Bottcheb 
{Landw.  Vers.  Stat.  41^ pp.  165-169). — ^The  principle  of  the  method  pro- 
posed is  far  from  new.  It  depends  upon  changing  the  nitrogen  of  the 
nitrate  to  ammonia  by  treating  the  salt  in  an  alkaline  solution  with 
nascent  hydrogen.  The  method  is  as  follows :  Ten  grams  of  the  nitrate 
is  dissolved  in  SCO  e.c.  of  water,  and  of  this  solution  26  c.c.  (equiva- 
lent to  0.5  gram)  is  placed  in  the  distilling  flask  of  a  Kjeldahl  appa- 
ratus with  about  120  c.c.  of  water,  5  grams  of  washed  and  dried  zinc 
dust,  5  grams  of  iron  powder,  and  80  c.c.  of  sodium  hydrate  of  32^  R; 
20  c.c.  of  titrated  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in  tlie  receiving  flask.  After 
standing  for  one  or  two  hours,  with  frequent  shaking,  about  100  c.c.  of 
the  solution  is  distilled  over,  and  the  result  titrated  as  usual.  In  dis- 
tilling, the  flame  is  turned  down  very  low  at  first  to  prevent  the  alkali 
from  going  over. 

The  author  rei)orts  results  which  indicate  the  method  to  be  reliable 
not  only  for  pure  sodium  nitrate,  but  also  for  mixed  fertilizers  contain- 
ing nitrates.  On  account  of  its  simplicity,  rapidity,  and  cheapness  it  is 
recommended  where  large  numbers  of  determinations  of  nitrogen  in 
nitrates  are  to  be  made.^E.  w.  A. 

▲n  easy  practical  method  of  determining  nitrogen  in  nitrates, 

C.  Arnold  and  K.  WEDEi^rEYBR  {Zeitseh.  analyt.  Che^n.^  31  (1892)^ 

pp.  389-392). — After  experimenting,  with  unsatisfactory  results,  with 

the  Boyer  (Cowtp*.  rend.j  113  j  p.  503)^  Ruffle,  andTanner-Guyard  methods, 

18431— No.  7 5  .  683 
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the. authors  finally  adopted  the  following:  In  a  coitibustion  tabe45  em. 
long  and  10-12  mm.  in  diameter,  a  5-em.  layer  of  a  mixture  of  nine 
parts  of  so<la-lime  and  one  of  sodium  formate  is  put;  then  a  layer  25- 
28  cm.  deep  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sodium  formate,  soda-lime, 
and  crystallized  sodium  thiosulphate  with  two  parts  of  water-fi-ee 
sodium  thiosulphate,  containing  the  substance  to  bo  examined;  and 
finally,  10  cm.  of  the  soda-lime  and  formate  mixture.    The  substances 
ai^e  used  in  coarse  powder.    The  combustion  is  carried  out  as  usual  in 
the  Euffle  method,  this  operation  requiring  from  25  to  30  minutes. 
The  ammonia  is  collected  in  one-fourth  normal  hydrochloric  acid  and 
titrated  with  one-fourth.normal  ammonia  solution,  using  fluorescein  or 
lacmoid  as  indicator.    The  method  gave  practically  theoretical  results 
with  strychnine  nitrate  and  the  metallic  nitrates,  but  is  not  applicable 
to  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitro-compounds,  nitrites,  and  tbe 
uitrates  of  pyridin  and  quinolin. — ^w.  H.  B. 

The  reliability  of  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  as 
magnesium  pyrophosphate,  especially  by  the  molybdic  method,  H. 
Feubauee  (Zeitsch.  anorgan.  Ghem.j  2  {1892)^  p.  45). — ^Exporim^nts  by 
the  author  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  on  strongly  igniting  the  ammonio- 
magnesium  phosphate  a  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  volatilized.  In 
the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  ammonium  salts  not  all  the  phos- 
l)lioric  acid  is  precipitated  as  MgNH4P04,  but  a  part  separates  out  as 
Mg(NH4)4(P04)2.  On  igniting  the  latter  the  following  reaction  takes 
place:  Mg(NH4)4(P04)8=Mg(P03)2+4NH3+2HaO.  By  further  ignition 
the  metaphosphate  passes  into  pyrophosphate,  with  loss  of  phosphoric 
anhydride,  thus :  2  Mg(P03)s=MgaP207+P205.  The  larger  the  amount 
of  ammonium  compounds  in  solution  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
Mg(!NB4)4(P04)2  precipitated  and  the  greater  the  loss  of  phosphoric 
acid. — ^w.  H.  B. 

Preliminary  note  on  estimation  of  total  solids  in  milk,  H.  D. 
EiCHMOND  {Analysty  December  j  1892,  pp.  225-227). — ^In  view  of  the  decom- 
position believed  to  take  place  in  drying  milk  in  an  open  dish^  the  au. 
thor  proposes  to  dry  on  asbestos  in  a  platinum  dish,  using  about  3  grams 
of  freshly  ignited  asbestos  and  5  grams  of  milk.  The  milk  is  dried  on 
a  water  bath  for  about  two  hours  and  then  placed  in  a  drying  oven 
(water  or  air)  at  about  98°  C.  for  about  twelve  hours  (usually  over  night). 
A  constant  weight  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  not  changed  by  drying 
longer,  or  at  105^.  The  results  are  about  0.1  per  cent  higher  than  by 
the  method  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts. — ^B.  w.  A. 

Action  of  some  enzymes  on  milk  sugar,  H.  D.  Riohmond  {Am- 
lystj  December  1892,  pp.  222-225). — ^The  author  finds  that  rennet,  pepsin, 
and  pancreas  extract  are  without  action  on  milk  sugar,  indicating  that 
the  milk  sugar  in  whey  and  in  artificially  digested  milk  can  be  accu- 
rately estimated,  provided  they  have  not  been  heated. — ^B,  w.  A. 

▲  criticism  on  the  analytical  methods  of  the  Association  of  Offi- 
cial Agricnltaral  Chemists,  T.  Bbeteb  and  H.  Sohwbitzeb  {Ckm. 
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Ztg.  1892^  pp.  1720^1723).— UnA^T  tho  title, "  False  but  official  methods  of 
commercial  analysis  in  the  United  States,"  the  authors  question  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Lindo-Gladding  method  for  potash  determination,  at  pres- 
ent recommended  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 
First  of  all  they  quot-e  the  results  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
seventh  convention  (1890)  of  analyses  by  twelve  chemists  of  samples 
of  fertilizers.  In  a  large  number  of  comparisons  by  themselves  of  this 
method  and  the  Fresenius  method,  the  results  were  sometimes  higher, 
but  usually  lower  by  the  Lindo-Gladding  method.  Examination  of  the 
X>otassio-platinic  chloride  precipitate  obtained  with  this  method  showed 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia.  As  the 
results  were  low  in  spite  of  these  impurities,  the  authors  concluded  that 
there  was  a  loss  of  potash  in  the  operation,  and  tests  of  the  alcohol 
washings  showed  potash.  In  one  case  a  sample  of  sylvinit  contained 
16.45  per  cent  of  potassium  oxide  by  the  Fresenius  method  and  only  14.86 
I)OT  cent  by  the  Lindo-Gladding  method.  The  platinum  precipitate  by 
the  former  (Fresenius)  was  free  from  sulphuric  acid,,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  ammonia.  The  ammonium  chloride  and  alcohol  washings  in  the 
Lindo-Gladding  method  contained  potash  equivalent  to  1.46  percent  of 
XK)tassium  oxide  for  0.5  gram  of  substance. 

Analysis  of  the  platinum  precipitate  showed  ammonia  equivalent  to 
0.0176  gram  of  ammonio-platinic  chloride,  or  in  weight  equivalent  to 
0.0034  grams  of  K,  Pt  Cle,  or  0.68  per  cent  K2O  for  0.5  gram  of  sub- 
stance. Sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia  were  also  recognized  qualita- 
tively in  the  potassio-platinic  chloride  precipitate. 

The  difference  in  results  by  the  two  methods  may  be  shown  as  follows : 

Lindo-Gladding  method :  P«r  cent 

KsO  in  Ka  Pt  Cle  precipitate 14.85 

KaOin  washings 1.46 

16.31 
Ammonia  in  precipitate  equal  to  K3O 0.68 

15.63 
Fresenius  method  : 

K2O  in  Kj  Pt  Cl«  precipitate 15.45 

0.18 
The  difference  of  0.18  per  cent  between  the  two  methods  is  attributed 
to  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia,  which  were  recognized  qualitatively 
in  the  platinum  precipitate.  Numerous  experiments  like  the  above  were 
made  and  always  with  similar  results.  In  all  cases  the  platinum  pre- 
cipitate was  found  to  contain  ammonia,  and  in  many  cases  sulphuric 
acid,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  anthers  draw  the  following  conclusions 
from  their  investigations: 

(1)  The  use  of  sodium  chloride  in  potash  determinations  is  unscien- 
tific and  an  obstacle  to  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  as  the  large 
amount  of  washing  which  it  necessitates  usually  dissolves  out  some  of 
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the  i>otasb  precipitate.    In  one  case  it  was  found*  necessary  to  wash 
with  420  c.  c.  of  alcohol  before  the  precipitate  became  colorles^s. 

(2)  It  is  doubtful  whether,  with  the  large  amount  of  washing  re- 
quired, the  Idndo-Gladding  method  is  any  more  simple  than  the  Fre 
senilis  method. 

(3)  In  washing  with  the  prescribed  half  saturated  ammonium  chlo- 
ride solution,  a  partial  decomposition  takes  place,  i>otassium  chloride 
being  washed  out  and  ammonio-platinic  chloride  formed  which  remains 
on  the  filter. 

(4)  The  impurities  in  the  K2  Pt  Ole  precipitate  are  not  completely 
removed,  especially  when  the  subsUince  analyzed  contains  magnesium 
and  calcium  sulphates. 

(6)  The  American  official  method  for  potash  determination  Is  there- 
fore wholly  unreliable.  The  results  obtained  with  it  are  sometimes  too 
high  and  sometimes  too  low,  according  as  the  potash  salt  analyzed 
contains  more  or  less  impurities. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatestest  importance  to  the  German  trade, 
and  to  chemists  who  desire  to  secure  satisfactory  results  that  this 
method  be  speedily  abandoned. — e.  w.  a. 

Datennixiation  of  potash  by  the  Lindo-Oladding  method,  A.  F. 
HOLLEMAIY  {Ohem.  Ztg.y  1892^  pp.  192Cj  i 921).— The  above  criticism  of 
Breyer  and  Schweitzer  is  reviewed  and  the  percentages  of  x>ota8h  in 
kainit,  as  determined  by  the  Lindo-Gladding  and  the  Frescuiiis 
methods,  are  reported  as  follows: 


i  No.l. 

No.  2. 

No  3. 

11.25 
11.44 

No.  4:  1  No.  6. 

12.79       13.85 
12.99  1    14.09 

1 

No,  8. 

12.70 
12.80 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

FrM0Diiiii  method 

ILll 

14.32 
14.42 

12.15 
12.55 

12.28 

Lindo-Gladdinff  method 

i^.na 

12.33 

The  amounts  of  alcohol  and  ammonium  chloride  used  for  washing  Nos. 
7  and  8  were  noted.  Of  the  alcohol,  46  and  50  c.  c,  respectively,  were 
used  in  the  first  washing,  and  25  and  23  c.  c.  in  the  second;  of  the 
ammonium  chloride  solution  25  c.  c.  in  each  case.  The  i>otas8io-pla- 
tinic  chloride  precipitate  did  not  contain  a  trnce  of  ammonia;  a  micro- 
scopic examination  showed  it  to  be  pure,  and  only  a  trace  of  sulphuric 
acid  was  found.  The  possibility  of  magnesia  or  lime  being  present 
waf*  therefore  excluded. 

In  explanation  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  secured  by  Breyer  and 
Schweitzer,  the  author  believes  that  in  spite  of  the  large  quantity  of 
alcohol  used  for  washing  the  soluble  platinum  salts  were  not  all  removed, 
and  consequently  in  the  washing  with  ammonium-chloride  solution 
ammonio-platinic  chloride  was  formed,  which  remained  on  the  filter  as 
an  impurity.  To  this  is  attributed  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the 
platinum  precipitate  and  not  to  a  partial  replacement  of  the  potash  of 
the  platinum  salt  by  ammonia  in  washing,  as  Breyer  and  Schweitzer 
assume. 
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The  conclusion  in  tliat  (1)  the  Lindo-Gladdiui^  method  when  properly 
carried  out  jjivos  j?ood  results;  (2)  there  is  no  good  reason  for  abandon- 
ing tlio  metliod;  and  (3)  the  Breyer  and  Schweitzer  experiments  were 
not  fitt'Cd  to  prove  the  method  unreliable. — E.  w.  A. 

Deficiency  of  chlorophyll  due  to  a  low  spring  temperature^ 
J,  BCTZGMA  Bos  (Zeitsch.  PJianzenkrank.y  May^  1892^  pp.  130-142.— The 
author's  attention  was  called  on  May  2  to  specimens  of  winter  rape, 
the  leaves  of  which,  were  discolored  or  blotched  with  yellow  and 
white.  At  first  the  cause  was  thought  to  be  the  larvae  of  FsyUoides 
chrysocephaUij  and  afterwards  to  be  of  fungous  origin,  but  neither  in- 
sect nor  fungus  was  discovered.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the 
leaf  showed  that  the  green  portion  was  normal.  In  the  discolored 
areas  the  cellular  structure  was  normal,  but  the  chlorophyll  grains 
in  the  mesophyll  were  of  a  yellowish  color.  In  the  white  spots  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  chlorophyll,  a  reduced  amount  of  cell  sap, 
and  the  protoplasm  contained  but  few  granules.  On  examination  it 
api>eared  that  there  was  a  gradual  transformation  or  disintegration  of 
the  chlorophyll  granules  in  the  various  discolored  portions  of  the  leaf. 
From  the  fact  that  the  weather  had  been  unusually  cold  during  the 
preceding  month,  the  author  was  led  to  investigate  the  efifect  of  differ- 
ent temperatures  on  this  plant,  thinking  that  thereby  he  might  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  abnormal  appearance  of  the  leaves.  The  author 
had  observed  that  in  some  instances  the  cotyledons  of  Plioseolus  muUi- 
florus  remained  colorless  even  after  the  wide  expansion  of  the  first 
leaves.  This  he  thinks  was  due  to  the  cold,  and  he  cites  other  exam- 
ples of  similar  observations  mentioned  by  Sorauer  and  Frank. 

It  is  known  that  a  plant  can  live  and  grow  r  t  a  temperature  below  that 
at  which  it  can  form  chlorophyll.  The  minimum  temperature  at  which 
Brassica  napus  can  grow  is  given  by  Sachs  as  5^  0.  and  the  minimum 
at  which  chlorophyll  is  produced  at  6^  C.  The  average  maximum  tem- 
perature for  the  latter  part  of  April  (13-30)  was  about  7.5o  C,  with 
several  days  below  C^.  There  were  during  the  month  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  hours  with  a  temperature  of  5°  or  over,  and  but  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  hours  with  a  temperature  of  6^  or  over,  the 
temperature  of  the  remaining  time  being  below  5^  0.  The  place  in  which 
the  plants  grew  had  a  still  lower  average  temperature.  The  author 
believes  that  in  this  low  temperature  the  plant  was  growing  fSaster  than 
it  could  produce  chlorophyll,  and  that  this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
yellow  and  white  blotches  on  the  leaves.  An  examination  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  when  the  temperature  was  considerably  higher, 
failed  to  disclose  any  discolored  plants  in  the  place  from  which  the 
former  specimens  had  been  secured. — yf.  H.  B. 

On  the  reversion  of  water-solnble  phosphate  of  lime  in  soil, 
M.  Stahl-Schroder  (Journ.  Landw.,  40  {lS92)j  No.  5,  pp.  213-221).— 
Experiments  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  rapidity  with  which 
8uperi>hosi)hat«  in  concentrated  solution  reverts  to  the  dibasic  and  tri- 
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basic  forms  when  mixed  witli  calciam  carbonate  or  with  soils  poor  iu 
lime. 

The  materials  used  were  superphosphate  containing  sohible  phos- 
phoric acid  21.32  per  cent,  reverted  phosphoric  0.53  per  cent,  and  total 
phosphoric  acid  22.10  per  cent;  finely  powdered  chalk  containing  93.30 
per  cent  calcium  carbonate;  clay  soil  free  from  organic  matter,  sifted 
through  a  1  mm.  sieve,  and  containing  0.22  per  cent  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate; and  sandy  field  soil. poor  in  humus,  containing 0.8^ per  cent  of 
calcium  carbonate. 

In  the  first  experiment  6  grams  of  superphosphate  was  mixed  with 
5  grams  of  chalk,  in  porcelain  dishes,  and  made  into  a  thick  paste 
with  water.  After  standing  the  desired  number  of  hours  the  contents 
of  the  dishes  were  washed  into  260  c.  c.  flasks,  which  were  fllle^d  to  the 
mark,  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand  two  hours.  Fifty  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  solution  was  then  filtered  off  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid  deter- 
mined. For  the  determination  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  the 
contents  of  a  second  series  of  dishes  were  washed  into  flasks  with  100  c.  c. 
of  ammonium  citrate  solution  and  the  reverted  phosphoric  acid  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  way. 

The  results  obtained  were  as  follows: 

Bevertion  of  superphoaphatt  in  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime. 


Per  cent  of  total  photphorio 
aoid. 


At  beginning 

After  iwenty -four  hours 

Aittir  three  OAvs 

After  twenty  days 


An  extremely  rapid  reversion  of  the  superphosphate  is  evident  from 
the  above  figures. 

In  the  second  and  third  experiments  2  grams  of  superphosphate  were 
mixed  with  8  grams  of  clay  soil  and  field  soil,  respectively,  practically 
the  same  method  of  procedure  being  followed  as  in  the  first  case.  The 
results  were  as  follows : 

Betereion  of  enperphosphate  in  clay  and  field  eoil. 


Per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid. 


Soluble. 


Clay. 


Field 
soil. 


Bererted. 


^•y-       sou. 


Insoluble. 


Clay. 


Field 


At  be{(f  nulnjc 

After  twenty-four  hours 

After  ten  days 

After  twenty  days 


9G.5 
87.4 
47.7 
42.9 


9G.5 
G3.2 
40.7 
38.4 


2.4 
10.1 
8.7 
1.6 


2.4 

3.6 
7.4 
6.5 


1.1 

2.6 

43.6 

56.6 


1.1 
33.2 
61.9 
66.1 
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We  see  here  a  muck  less  rapid  reversion  flf  the  phosphoric  acid,  since 
at  the  end  of  twenty  days  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
had  become  in^olable. 

These  results  indicates  that  with  liberal  applications  of  superphos- 
phate on  sandy  soils  poor  in  lime  a  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
lost  in  the  drainage.  The  loss  on  clay  soils  is  likely  to  be  smaller  on 
account  of  the  resistance  of  such  soils  to  leaching. 

The  author  therefore  recommends  for  sandy  soils  precipitated  phos- 
phate of  lime,  Thomas  slag,  or  x)hosphorite  meal.  Composting  of  the 
latter  with  peat  and  sulphate  of  potash  would  be  particularly  advan- 
tageous, since  the  vegetable  acids  of  the  iieat  in  connection  with  pot- 
ash salts  would  gradually  render  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  avail- 
able, and  the  vegetable  matter  incorporated  in  the  soil  by  the  use  of 
such  a  compost  would  improve  its  water-holding  capacity. — w.  H.  B.       y 

Studies  on  the  preparation  of  manure,  A.  Hi^bebt  {Ann.  A^ron., 
18  (1892)^  No.  lly  pp.  536-550). — These  investigations  were  carried  out 
with  an  artificial  manure,  in  which  the  conditions  were  made  to  cor- 
resx>ond  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  which  are  known  to  prevail  in 
natural  manure.  At  the  same  time  the  leading  factors  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  material  were  kept  well  under  control.  Known  quanti- 
ties of  fine-ground  straw  were  placed  in  fla«ks  and  moistened  with 
alkaline  solutions  of  known  strengths.  The  mixture  was  inoculated 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  from  natural  manure,  and  the 
flasks  were  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  55^  0.  The  proportions 
used  were  50  grams  of  straw,  200  c.  c.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  200  c.  c. 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  10  c.  c.  of  phosphate  of  ammonia.  The 
strength  of  the  solutions  varied  in  different  cases  from  1  to  10  per  cent. 

Three  factors  afiecting  fermentation  were  es])ecially  studied:  (1)  The 
alkalinity  of  the  solutions;  (2)  the  access  of  air;  (3)  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  the  other  of  the  alkaline  carbouiites.  The  change  in 
composition  of  the  material  and  the  transformation  and  loss  of  nitrogen 
during  fermentation  were  determined. 

The  conclusions  reached  were  as  follows : 

(1)  If  the  solution  with  which  the  straw  is  moistened  is  distinctly 
alkaline  formeuic  (or  marsh-gas)  fermentation  takes  place;  if  it  is  not, 
acid,  hydric  fermentation  occurs. 

(2)  It  appeared  to  make  little  diflference  whether  the  two  carbonates 
were  present  in  equal  or  unequal  amounts. 

(3)  Free  access  of  air  did  not  appear  to  sensibly  affect  the  fermentation. 

(4)  On  fermentation,  straw  first  loses  all  or  a  part  of  its  more  readily 
decomposable  constituents — fats,  gums,  tannin,  glucose,  and  dextrin; 
next,  the  higher  carbohydrates,  cellulose  and  straw  gum,  to  a  large 
extent,  disappear;  and  finally,  after  combustion  is  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced, the  vasculose  dissolves  in  the  alkaline  liquid. 

(5)  In  these  experiments  a  part  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrogen  passed 
into  the  state  of  organic  nitrogen  and  a  part  of  the  total  nitrogen  dis- 
apx>eared  in  the  free  state. 
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(6)  In  the  gas  from  the  interior  of  a  well -moistened  heap  of  natural 
manure  not  the  smallest  quantity  of  ammonia  was  observed. 

(7)  Moistening  manure  regularly  has  the  effect  not  only  of  prevent- 
ing the  loss  of  ammonia  but  also  of  promoting  formenic  fermenta- 
tion.— w.  H,  B, 

Experiments  with  winter  wheat,  T.  Shaw  and  0.  A.  Zayitz 
{Ont4jrio  College  8ta.  Bui  No.  79,  Aug.  22^  1892,  pp.  ii).— Notes  and 
tabulated  data  for  44  Oanadian  and  American  varieties  of  winter  wheat 
tested  at  the  station  in  1892.  Twenty-four  foreign  varieties  were  also 
grown,  but  as  none  of  them  proved  equal  to  some  of  the  best  of  the 
American  varieties,  no  details  regarding  them  are  given.  The  avexage 
yields  per  acre  of  the  Canadian  and  American  varieties  in  1892  were, 
straw  3.2  tons  and  grain  42.6  bushels,  weighing  60.5  pounds  per  bushel. 
The  varieties  which  yielded  inore  than  50  bushels  per  acre  were  Daw- 
son Golden  Chaff,  Golden  Drop,  Mediterranean,  and  Fulcaster. 

The  varieties  which  have  yielded  an  average  of  over  40  bushels  per 
acre  during  the  past  three  years  are  Surprise,  Early  lied  Clawson, 
Bodgers,  Ked  Velvet  Chaff,  Golden  Drop,  Bonnell  or  Landreth,  Golden 
Cross  or  Volunteer,  Manchester,  Standard,  Hybrid  Mediterranean,  and 
Martin  Amber.  During  the  past  three  years  the  average  yields  of  the 
whit«  varieties  have  been  about  1  bushel  i)er  acre  more  than  those  of 
the  red  varieties,  but  the  latter  have  averaged  from  1  to  2  pounds 
more  in  weight  per  bushel. — A.  o.  t. 

Experiments  with  spring  grain,  T.  Shaw  and  C.  A.  Zavitz  {Onr 
tario  College  8ta.  Bui  No.  84,  Dec.  15,  1892,  pp.  5.)— This  article  con- 
tains a  summarized  report  on  tests  of  37  varieties  of  barley,  22  of 
spring  wheat,  and  81  of  oats,  which  have  been  gi^own  at  the  station 
during  four  years,  and  of  20  varieties  of  peas  grown  for  two  years. 
The  varieties  which  have  given  the  highest  average  results  are  as  fol- 
lows: Oats — Joanette  Black,  Chenailles  Black,  Black  Etampes,  and 
Siberian  (white);  wheat — Herison  Bearded,  Pringle  Champion,  Sax- 
onka,  and  Holben  Improved;  barley — Manshury,  French  Chevalier, 
Empress,  and  Scotch  Improved;  peas — Prussian  Blue,  Black-Eyed 
Marrowfat,  and  Princess  Royal.  The  fifteen  imported  varieties  of  bar- 
ley have  given  a  larger  yield  during  four  years  than  the  six  rowed 
variety  commonly  grown  in  Ontario.  In  experiments  in  seeding  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  and  peas  at  diffiBrent  dates  in  1891  and  1892,  the  best 
results  were  obtained  as  follows :  Wheat  April  22,  oats  and  barley  May 
1,  and  peas  May  9. — ^a.  c.  t. 

Experiments  on  the  inflnence  of  interxnittent  temperatore,  and 
the  character  of  the  seed  bed  on  the  germination  of  sugar-beet 
seed,  GuSTAV  Pammer  {Oesierr.-ungar.  Zeitsch,  Zuckerind.  u.Landw.^ 
1892,  Heft  4,  pp.  15.) — A  series  of  1(>  experiments  was  conducted  with 
sugar-beet  seed  to  determine  the  following  questions:  (1)  Is  a  con- 
stant temperature  of  about  20^  C.  better  than  an  intermittent  tempera- 
ture?   (2)  Is  sand  or  paper  the  best  seed  bed  in  which  to  make  germi- 
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nation  tests  of  beet  seed?  (3)  How  often  and  upon  wliat  days  shall 
the  germinating  seed  be  count-ed!  (4)  How  long  shall  germinating 
tests  last!  (5)  How  many  days  shall  be  considered  tlie  limit  for  the 
germination  of  the  seedt 

The  seed  was  carefully  selected  so  far  as  to  be  of  about  constant 
quality  and  number  for  each  duplicate  experiment.  One  lot  was  grown 
in  moist  sand  on  shallow  trays,  and  the  other  between  the  folds  of  filter 
paper.  The  moisture  was  kept  constant.  Every  precaution  was  taken 
against  error  and  the  result  is  given  for  each  test. 

The  conclusions  based  upon  the  experiments  are  stated  by  the  author 
as  follows : 

(1)  An  intermittent  temperature  of  about  28^  0.  for  eight  hours 
and  about  18°  C.  for  sixteen  hours  increases  considerably  the  rapidity 
of  gernunatiou  as  well  as  the  per  cent.  (2)  Sand  is  considered  the 
best  for  germinating  beet  seed ;  paper  is  not  recommended.  (3)  Six 
days  should  intervene  between  the  first  counting  out  and  the  sepa- 
rating of  the  sprouted  and  the  unsprouted  seed.  The  seeds  which 
have  not  germinated  should  be  left  in  the  germinating  apparatus.  (4) 
Five  days  are  sufficient  for  determining  the  vitality  of  sugar-beet  seed. 
(5)  On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  experiment,  after  the  results  have  been 
established  by  counting  the  unsprouted  seed  and  the  germinated  plants, 
the  germination  tests  may  be  considered  as  ended. — w.  h.  e. 

Weeds  and  modes  of  destroying  them,  T.  Shaw  and  0.  A. 
Zavitz  {Ontario  College  8ta.  Bui.  N'o. 85,  Dec,  22, 1892, pp.  31,  figs.  11). — 
General  directions  are  given  for  destroying  noxious  weeds,  together 
with  illustrated  descriptions  of  eleven  of  the  "  worst  ^  weeds  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  specific  directions  for  their  destruction.  They 
are  Canada  thistle,  sow  thistle,  couch  grass,  oxeye  daisy,  burdock, 
blue  weed,  wild  mustard,  wild  flax,  pigeon  weed,  ragweed,  and  wild 
oats.  The  bulletin  also  contains  the  t.ext  of  the  act  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  prevent  the  spread  of  noxious 
weeds  and  diseases  affecting  fruit  trees. — vr.  h.  e. 

The  discovery  of  the  perithecia  of  Vncinnla  spiralis  and  the 
identity  of  the  Amerlc£(nandEiiropean  Oidium,  G.  Conderg  ( Compt 
rend.,  116(1893).  pp.  210,  211).— Th^  author  reports  finding  mature 
perithecia  of  Erysiphe  tuekeri  in  a  greenhouse  in  Ardfeche,  France,  dur- 
ing last  November.  On  further  examination  a  few  perithecia  in  various 
stages  of  development  were  found  in  several  vineyards.  Sufficient 
material  was  secured  and  examined  to  prove  conclusively  the  identity 
of  the  perithecia,  asci,  and  spores,  with  those  of  Unoinula  spiralis  of 
this  country.  The  identity  of  the  two  had  been  claimed  for  some  time, 
the  evidence  being  based  upon  the  similarity  in  mycelium,  conidia,  and 
conidiophores,  the  only  parts  then  known  in  Europe. 

In  1875  DeBary  announced  it  as  his  belief  that  the  Oidium  of  France 
was  none  other  than  the  Uncimila  spiralis  of  North  America,  which  had 
been  brought  to  Europe  and  through  many  changes  had  lost  the  power 
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of  producing  ascosporos.  This  hypothesis  was  reaffirmed  by  P.  Viahi 
iu  1887,  his  reason  being  the  similarity  of  the  diseases  of  the  grape  in 
Europe  caused  by  Erysiphe  tuckeri  and  in  America  by  Unclnula  spiralis. 
However,  until  the  perithecia  of  both  were  known  there  were  many  who 
doubted  their  identity. 

The  author  considers  the  presence  of  the  perithecia  in  Europe  in  1892 
due  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  temperature  late  last  autumn,  and 
thinks  the  climatic  conditions  nearly  approached  those  usual  in  this 
country  where  the  fruiting  forms  are  constantly  associated  with  the 
mycelium.  The  summer  had  been  a  very  hot  one.  In  October  there 
were  several  days  during  which  the  minimum  temperature  was  0^  or  2<^ 
and  the  maximum  only  9^  to  11^  0,  This  was  folio  we<l  by  a  period  of 
about  thirty  days  of  warm  weather.  .It  was  during  this  period  of  un- 
usual weather  that  the  perithecia  were  developed  in  sheltered  places. 
In  addition  to  the  interest  which  the  systematic  botanist  will  have  in 
this  discovery,  it  will  also  serve  to  remove  the  fear  of  the  viticulturist 
of  introducing  a  new  American  disease  into  his  vineyard. — w.  H.  E. 

A  fungous  disease  affecting  wheat  and  barley,  W.  Oarruthers 
(Journ.  Boy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  EngUmd,  3  {1892)^  ser.  5,  p.  794).— 1M%  dis- 
ease appeared  in  August  and  spread  rapidly  through  the  fields.  It 
affects  the  heads  of  grain,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  thinly 
dusted  over  with  soot.  The  appearance  of  the  crop  is  not  satisfactory, 
but  the  actual  injury  done  is  not  very  serious,  owing  to  the  part  of  the 
plant  liable  to  the  attack  of  the  fungus  and  to  the  fact  that  the  mycel- 
ium usually  does  not  i>enetrate  very  deeply  into  the  tissues  of  the  host. 
The  dark  brown  fungus  is  called  Scolecotrichium  graminis,  Fuckel.  A 
partial  description  is  here  given. 

"  The  densest  masses  of  the  fungus  occurred  between  the  tips  of  the 
inner  glumes;  they  have  also  been  found  growing  upon  masses  of  pollen 
grains  which  still  filled  the  cavity  above  the  grain.  It  was  also  spread 
irregularly  oyer  the  tips  of  the  outer  glumes,  springing  from  the  brown- 
jointed  mycelium  which  was  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  glumes  as  . 
well  as  penetrating  the  epidermis  and  pushing  its  way  through  the 
glume.  The  fruiting  stems  burst  through  the  epidermis  in  little  tufts 
arranged  in  linear  series.  These  stems  are  simple,  jointed,  and  in  the 
upper  portion  where  the  spores  are  borne,  somewhat  irregular.  The 
sx)ores  are  either  terminal  or  lateral  on  the  stem,  are  oblong,  oval,  and 
uniseptate.  This  fungus  is  supposed  to  be  the  couidial  stage  of  SpJue- 
rella  recutita^  Cooke.'' 

Numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  get  the  spores  to  ger- 
minate with  a  view  to  studying  the  life  history  of  the  fungus.  Its  occur- 
rence was  reported  from  several  widely  separated  localities. — ^w.  h.  e. 

Reports  upon  experiments  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
potato  disease,  G.  Whitehead  and  J.  A.  Yoelokeb  (Joum.  Boy. 
Agr.  Soc.  of  England^  3  {1892)^  ser.  3ypp.  7^i-7S5).— Reports  are  made 
of  two  different  series  of  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  x>otato  rot 
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{Phytaphthora  infestann)  conducted  during  the  season  of  1892.  The 
tests,  six  in  number,  were  made  at  widely  separated  stations  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  series  was  a  cx)ntiuuation  of  experiments  during  the 
previous  year  with  Bordeaux  mixture, made  a<;cording  to  the  following 
formula:  Copper  sulphate,  20  pounds;  lime,  10  pounds:  water,  100  gal- 
lons. The  tests  were  made  ou  early,  medium,  and  late  varieties,  and 
the  results  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  fungicide. 
The  conclusions  were  as  follows:  (1)  Bordeaux  mixture  lessened  the 
amount  of  disease;  (2)  associated  with  the  lessening  of  the  disease 
was  an  increase  of  the  yield;  (3)  early  treatment  was  the  best;  (4)  late 
applications,  even  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  prevented  its 
spreading.  The  second  series  was  conducted  ux>on  an  experimental 
farm.  Tests  were  made  of  soaking  seed  before  planting  in  copper 
sulphate  (2  per  cent  solution)  and  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate 
6  pounds,  potassium  sulphate  6  pounds,  and  water  25  gallons.  In 
both  experiments  the  seed  was  destroyed  or  its  vitality  greatly  re- 
duced. 

In  the  experiments  with  spraying  solutions  two  formulas  for  Bordeaux 
mixture  were  used,  namely,  copper  sulphate  20  pounds,  lime  20  iK>unds, 
water  100  gallons;  and  copper  sulphate  20  pounds,  lime  20  pounds, 
molasses  20  pounds,  water  100  gallons.  These  formulas  contain  more 
lime  than  is  used  in  this  country.  Tests  were  made  on  early,  medium, 
and  latd  varieties,  part  of  each  lot  being  also  treated  with  early  and 
late  applications.  The  amount  of  the  solution  varied  from  100  to  140 
gallons  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  materials  and  application  was  from 
$2.04  to  $2.36  per  acre  for  the  plain  mixture,  and  $2.04  to  $3.20  per 
acre  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  molasses. 

The-  season  was  a  poor  one  for  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  none  ap- 
pearing on  some  of  the  check  rows.  Of  the  twelve  varieties  tested 
five  showed  profitable  gains  in  yield  from  the  treatment,  four  showed 
loss,  and  in  three  the  gains  or  losses  were  about  balanced.  In  five  out 
of  seven  cases  the  disease  was  materially  reduced  by  the  use  of  the 
solutions,  and  in  the  others  it  was  not  increased.  The  conclusions  were 
that  Bordeaux  mixtures  reduced  the  amount  of  disease  and  increased 
the  yield  of  crop;  neither  formula  cured  the  disease  after  it  was  once 
present,  but  both  were  preventives.  The  addition  of  the  molasses 
had  no  effect  beyond  increasing  the  expense  of  the  fungicide. — ^w.  h.  e. 

Potato  cnltare  and  diseaise  prevention  {Report  of  WiltSj  Unglandj 
Technical  Education  Oommiitee^  1892^  pp.  33y  figs.  7).— The  subjects  in- 
vestigated were,  (1)  the  Value  of  selection  of  seed  varieties  and  methods 
of  planting,  (2)  manurial  values,  and  (3)  the  value  of  the  application  of 
chemicals  for  prevention  of  disease. 

A.11  the  exx>eriment8  were  under  the  control  of  a  single  competent 
individual.  They  were  in  three  fields  at  considerable  distance  from 
each  other.  The  fields  contained  43, 17,  and  20  square  rods,  respec- 
tively.   Each  field  was  divided  into  plats  of  1  square  rod.   The  prepara- 
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tion  of  the  soil  and  tbe  fertilizers  used  were  the  same  on  all  the  plats. 
Duplicate  plats  were  treated  for  dis^^ases,  and  great  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  errors.  Analyses  of  the  soils  showed  that  of  the  first  field  to  be 
a  sandy  loam  of  fair  fertility,  of  the  second  nearly  pure  sand,  and  of 
the  third  a  stiff  marl.  The  fertilizers  used  were  soot,  kiln  dust,  guano, 
^'potatiO  manure,"  and  a  complete  chemical  fertilizer.  Analyses  of  all 
these  fertilizers  are  given. 

A  meteorological  table  shows  a  total  deficiency  of  1.49  inches  in  rain- 
fall from  March  until  October,  most  of  which  was  during  the  first  four 
months.  The  character  of  the  e}tperiment>s  is  shown  in  the  following 
statements  regarding  their  results:  Planting  in  rows  30  inches  apart 
and  18  inches  in  the  row  is  best  for  late  varieties,  but  earlier  ones  may 
be  planted  closer;  change  of  seed  isjdesirable,  but  condition  is  equally 
important;  sprouts  should  not  be  broken  off  before  the  seed  is  planted ; 
early  planting  is  best  for  late  varieties. 

Early  varieties  planted  late  are  more  subject  to  disease.  Ijarge  seed 
is  better  than  small,  and  repays  the  additional  cost.  Uncut  seed  is 
better  than  an  equal  weight  of  cut  seed.  The  value  ot  manure  of  differ- 
ent kinds  depends  upon  the  season.  A  heavy  .dressing  of  farmyard  ma- 
nure applied  in  the  spring  is  barely  remunerative  on  the  first  year's 
results.  Chemical  manures  should  contain  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos- 
phoric add  in  proper  proportions.  Imperfectly  compounded  chemical 
fertilizers  do  not  pay.  Soot  and  kiln  dust  are  barely  remunerative  in 
a  dry  season.  Farmyard  manures  &vor  disease  more  than  chemical 
fertilizers. 

In  experimenting  for  the  prevention  of  disease  two  methods  were  em- 
ployed, soaking  the  seed  and  spraying  the  plants.  Seed  was  soaked  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  made  Qf  6  pounds  each  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  nitrate  of  potash  in  25  gallons  of  water.  The  tests  showed 
that  soaking  seed  in  chemical  solutions  before  planting  is  likely  to  be 
injurious,  especially  to  some  varieties.  For  spraying  the  plants  two 
formulas  of  Bordeaux  mixture  were  used,  with  and  without  molasses. 
In  this  series  the  indications  were  that  some  varieties  are  more  subject 
to  rot  {Phytophthora  infestans)  than  others.  Potatoes  should  be  dug  a« 
soon  as  ripe,  as  the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  them  while  in  the 
ground. 

Dressings  of  Bordeaux  mixture, while  not  preventing  disease,  greatly 
reduced  the  amount  of  diseased  tubers  and  increased  the  yield  of  sound 
ones.  The  applications  paid  for  their  cost  many  times  over.  In  dry 
seasons  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture  is  as  effective  as  that  to  which 
the  molasses  has  been  added. 

The  copper  solutions  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  quality  of  the  tu- 
bers. About  160  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used  each  time  and 
from  one  to  three  sprayings  were  given.  In  some  places,  though  no 
disease  appeared  even  on  the  untreated  vines,  the  treated  vines  re- 
mained green  and  vigorous  much  longer  than  the  others. — ^w.  H.  B. 
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Bees  in  relation  to  fruit,  J.  H.  Panton  {Ontario  College  8ta.  Bui 
No.  61y  pp.  i). — III  April,  1892,  the  legislature  of  Ontario  passed  an  act 
forbidding  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees  during  the  blooming  period  with 
*^any  mixture  containing  Paris  green  or  any  other  i>oisonoas  substance 
ii\jui'ious  t'O  bees."  In  view  of  the  discussion  among  fruit-growers  and 
bee-keepers  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  act,  this  bulletin  gives  informa- 
tion regarding  the  functions  performed  by  bees  in  the  pollination  of 
fruits  and  their  relation  to  the  destruction  of  fruit.  Evidence  is  cited 
to  show  that  spraying  trees  in  bloom  with  Paris  green  is  likely  to  be 
very  injurious  to  bees,  and  in  some  degree  to  the  fruit  as  well. — A.  o.  x. 

Composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stnfEs,  Th.  Dietrigh 
and  J.  KuNiG  (pp.  14, 15). — This  lately  published  compendium  is,  for 
convenience  in  handling,  bound  in  two  volumes.  Parti,  which  fills  the 
first  volume  and  a  portion  of  the  second,  nearly  1,100  pages  in  all,  is 
devoted  to  the  chemical  comi)osition  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  partil,  some 
325  pages,  to  their  digestibility. 

At  the  beginning  of  volume  i,  we  find  after  the  table  of  contents, 
which  occupies  18  pages,  tables  of  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs, 
filling  896  pages.  In  these  are  given  the  results  of  analysis,  with 
names  of  authors,  and  places  of  original  publication,  and  such  com- 
ments, including  data  as  to  origin,  methods  of  culture,  manuring,  etc., 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  materials  themselves,  as  will  give  great- 
est value  to  the  figures.  Deficiencies  in  the  statements  in  the  origi- 
nal s<mrces  from  which  the  data  are  taken,  have,  so  far  as  practicable, 
been  supplied.  The  authors  have  even  gone  to  tlie  extent  of  calculat- 
ing the  results  to  dry  substance,  where,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this 
was  not  done  in  the  original,  thus  making  the  figures  comparable. 

The  materials  are  classified  as  green  fodder,  dry  fodder,  roots  and 
tubers,  grains  and  seeds,  by-products,  etc.  The  subdivisions  are  such 
as  to  be  at  once  convenient  and  useful.  For  instance,  the  chapter  on 
meadow  hay  and  aftermath  includes  twenty-eight  tables.  The  first 
gives  a  general  view  of  the  composition  of  these  materials ;  in  the  others 
distinctions  are  made  between  hay  from  natural  meadows,  hay  from  arti- 
ficial meadows,  hay  from  mountains  and  valleys,  from  woods,  moors, 
and  marshes,  and  hays  produced  under  different  conditions  of  soil, 
climate,  and  culture,  and  cut  atdifferent  periods  of  growth.  In  like 
manner  tables  for  the  composition  o  f  milk,  which  fill  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pages,  are  arranged  so  as  to  distinguish  not  only 
between  the  milk  of  cows,  goats,  sheep,  mares,  asses,  swine,  and  buf- 
£iJoes,  but  also  the  variations  with  breed,  age,  individuality,  period  of 
lact<ation,  feeding,  care,  and  methods  of  milking,  and  the  composition 
of  cream  and  of  skimmed  milk  as  produced  in  various  methods  of  dairy 
practice.  While  the  material  thus  compiled  was  going  through  the 
press,  a  process  which  occupied  several  years,  new  data  were  accumu- 
lating which  are  put  together  in  a  supplement  of  over  one  hundred 
pages. 
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The  aualyses  thus  far  referred  to  are  those  which  have  been  made 
by  methods  now  iu  common  use,  and  can,  therefore,  be  conveniently 
compared.    But  the  authors  havQ  improved  the  opportunity  to  collate 
earlier  analyses  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  historical  summary  of 
analytical  methods,  from  those  used  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  pioneer 
chemist,  in  this  direction,  to  those  now  employed  by  the  Association  of 
Qerman  Experiment  Sta»ti<ms.    The  tabular  statements  include  the 
analyses  of  Davy  in  1810,  Horsford  and  Crocker  in  1846,  Anderson  in 
1853,  and  others.    The  historical  development  of  this  kind  of  inquiry 
is  still  further  illustrated  by  quotation  of  the  tabular  compilations  of 
analyses  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  commencing^ 
with  those  of  Davy  in  1810  and  including  those  of  Sprengel  in  1830; 
Fresenius  in  1847^   I^oussingault  in  1850;  Hennings  in  1852;  Emil 
Wolffs  first  table,  which  was  published  in  his  NaturgesetzUchen  Orund- 
lagen  des  Ackerbaues  in  1856,  and  for  comparison  his  table  in  the  Land- 
wirthschaftliche  Kalendar  for  1890.    Lastly  follow  Julius  Kiihn's  tables 
of  composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuflFs.    The  first  part  of  the 
work  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  estimating  the  money 
values  of  feeding  stufifs,  a  subject  to  which  the  experiment  stations, 
farmers,  and  dealers  in  Germany  have  given  much  attention. 

The  second  part  gives  a  no  less  exhaustive  and  admirable  summary 
of  the  available  information  regarding  the  digestibility  of  feeding 
stuffs  as  based  upon  the  results  of  experimental  inquiry  up  to  the 
present  time.  As  the  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs  by  different  ani 
mals  under  varying  conditions  calls  for  more  experimental  research 
than  the  chemical  composition  there  is  more  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  tables  in  which  the  experimental  data  are  recapitulate. 
The  tabular  statements  of  results  of  experiments  on  the  digestion  of 
feeding  stuffs  by  domestic  animals  give  the  composition  of  the  mate- 
rials fed  and  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  obtained,  and  are  accompa- 
nied by  citations  of  sources  and  such  coll  apteral  data  as  are  essential. 
A  large  number  of  tables  in  succeeding  chapters,  supplemented 
by  clear  and  brief  discussions,  summarize  the  results  of  exi>eri- 
mental  inquiry  regarding  the  effects  of  various  factors  upon  diges- 
tion. Among  these  factors  are  the  species,  breed,  and  individuality  of 
the  animal,  and  the  work  done  by  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  amounts  of  fodder  materials  and  their  character  as  affected  by  con- 
dition (green  or  dry),  the  age  or  period  of  development  of  the  plants, 
manner  of  curing,  storage,  and  preparation  for  use,  including  cutting, 
steaming,  etc.  The  results  of  experiments  on  the  effect's  of  concen- 
trated feeding  stuffs  and  of  potatoes  and  roots  upon  the  digestion  of 
crude  fodders  are  summarized.  The  available  data  are  given  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  salt,  alcohol,  and  aromatic  substances  upon  digestion. 
The  digestion  of  mineral  substances  is  t-reated  as  a  special  topic.  The 
methods  and  results  of  experiments  on  digestion  by  the  artiflcal  method 
are  discussed  with  clearness  and  prex^ision.  To  round  out  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  the  duration  of  theprocess  of  digestion  by  domestio 
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animals,  the  process  itself,  and  the  influence  of  metabolic  products  in 
the  calculation  of  digestion  coefficients  are  appropriately  discussed. 
In  this  part  of  the  work  an  appendix  was  also  necessary  for  results 
published  while  the  first  manuscript  was  being  printed. 

The  natural  outcome  of  such  a  compilation  is  a  final  series  of  three 
tables  in  which  the  most  reliable  results  are  summarized.  The  first 
gives  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  nutrients,  includuig  maximum, 
minimum,  and  average  figures,  and  distinguishing  between  results  ob- 
tained with  ruminants,  with  horses,  and  with  swine. 

The  second  gives  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  percentage  com- 
position (including  crude  protein  and  actual  albuminoids),  and  esti- 
mated percentages  of  digestible  nutrients  of  a  large  number  of  feeding 
stuffs.  Estimates  of  feeding  and  manurial  values  as  based  upon  mar- 
ket prices  in  Germany  are  appended.    This  table  fills  120  pages. 

The  third  table,  of  42  pages,  is  devoted  to  data  regarding  the  nitro- 
genous ingredients  of  feeding  stuffs.  It  gives  averages  for  albuminoid 
nitrogen,  non-albuminoid  nitrogen,  and  nitrogen  not  digested  by  the 
artificial  method.  The  quantities  are  expressed  in  percentages  of  dry 
substance  and  total  nitrogen. 

An  illustration  of  the  completeness  of  the  work  is  found  in  the  final 
table.  The  German  experiment  stations  have  been  led  to  investigate 
the  degree  of  rancidity  of  fats  in  feeding  stutts  as  an  indication  of 
eitlier  the  freshness  of  the  latter  or  th&  amount  of  decomposition  and 
consequent  deterioration  in  value  which  they  liave*  undergone.  These 
investigations  have  mostly  been  undertaken  within  a  short  time  past, 
but  the  results  which  were  available  when  the  last  pages  of  the  work 
were  going  through  the  press  are  recapitulated  in  a  table  at  the  end. 

The  second  volume  closes  with  an  alphabetical  index  of  33  pages, 
which,  with  the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  two 
volumes,  makes  a  complete  and  easy  .means  of  reference  to  the  topics 
in  this  immense  but  most  orderly  compilation  of  results  of  inquiry, — 
w.  o.  A. 

Effect  of  increased  or  decreased  consnmption  of  food  and  of 
the  addition  of  certain  salts  on  the  digestibility  of  the  food  nn- 
trientSy  H.  Weiskb  {Landw.  Vers,  Stat,  41ypp.  145-164), — In  previous 
expenments  the  author  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  either  acid  sodium 
phosphate  or  sodium  citrate  added  to  oats  fed  alone  to  rabbits  was  to 
diminish  both  the  amount  of  food  consumed  and  the  increase  in  live 
weight,  and  to  affect  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bones;  and  that  a 
ration  of  oats  alone  was  not  adapted  to  young  rabbits.  When  either 
calcium  carbonate  or  hay  was  added  to  the  oats,  the  rabbits  developed 
normally;  and  when  sodium  phosphate  was  added  to  a  ration  of  hay 
and  oats  no  disadvantageous  effects  developed  for  a  long  time.  The 
addition  of  calcium  carbonate  to  oats  was  found  to  liave  little,  if  any 
effect  on  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  material  digested.* 


•  Landw.  Jahrl).,  21,  p.  791;  E.S.R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  437. 
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In  eontiuuing  these  experiments  the  effect  was  studied  of  additions 
ofcalciam  phosphate,  acid  sodium  phosphate,  and  sodium  citrate  ou 
the  digestibility  of  oats.  The  same  oats  were  used  as  in  the  trial  with 
calcium  carbonate  previously  reported.  The  trials  were  with  rabbits. 
The  coefficients  of  digestibility  found  were  as  follows: 

DiffesHbiUty  of  oats  aUme  and  eomhined  with  various  sa2ts» 


Oats  alone 

Oats  and  caloium  phosphate 

Oats  and  acid  sodium  phosphate 
Oats  and  sodium  citrate  (Ko.  I). 
Oata  and  sodium  citrate  (Ko.  2) . 


Organic 

Cmde 

Crude 

Crude 

Nitrogen- 

fre« 

extract. 

Per  cent. 

Crude 

matter. 

protein. 

fat. 

cellulose. 

ash. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

82.3 

92.6 

03.1 

34.6 

85.6 

50.0 

78.9 

90.2 

88.0 

23.4 

84.2 

45.6 

86.2 

80.6 

80.8 

56.2 

90.1 

55.1 

81.9 

87.5 

05.3 

46.6 

89.1 

60.1 

81.8 

88.0 

95.0 

37.8 

85.9 

54.7 

Except  in  the  case  of  protein,  the  effect  of  the  salts  on  the  digesti- 
bility seems  to  be  independent  of  any  general  rule. 

The  coefficient  for  protein  was  invariably  lower  where  salts  were  added, 
and  especially  so  where  sodium  phosphate  or  citrate  was  added.  To  far- 
ther study  the  effect  of  sodium  citrate,  five  rabbits,  all  of  the  same 
litter,  were  fed  no  citrate,  and  later  amounts  of  the  citrate  ranging 
from  0.1  to  0.75  gram  per  day.  The  results  were  not  very  conclusive, 
but  the  author  believes  the  effects  of  the  citrate  were  apparent.  Indi- 
viduality seemed  to  play  an  important  part.  The  two  rabbits  receiving 
no  citrate  and  0.75  gram  of  citrate  were  killed  after  forty-nine  days' 
feeding.  The  i)ercentages  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime  in  the  blood  ash 
were  noticeably  lower  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit  receiving  0.76  gram  of 
the  citrate,  which  agrees  with  the  observation  of  W.  Beckmann,  that 
the  consumption  of  sodium  citrate  tends  to  withdraw  the  potash, 
soda,  and  lime  from  the  body. 

The  coefficients  found  when  oats  were  fed  alone  in  these  two  trials 
and  in  the  former  trial*  are  compared  in  the  following  table: 

Digestibility  of  oats  when  fed  in  varying  amounts. 


▲mount  of  oata  eaten. 


93. 5  grams 
84. 5  gram  A 
52.0  grams 


Organic 
matter. 


Crude 
protein. 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 


04.3 
77.0 
82.3 


66.8 
81.3 
92.6 


Crude 
fat. 


Per  cent 
93.6 
94.7 
03.1 


Crude 
cellulose. 


Nitrogen 

free 
extract. 


Per  cent. 
19.6 
10.4 
34.7 


Percent. 
67.9 
84.2 
80.5 


Crude 
aah. 


Per  eetU- 
29.2 
50.2 
50.9 


With  the  exception  of  crude  fat  and  cellulose,  the  rate  of  digestibility 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oats  eaten.  The  differences 
are  very  notitieable,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  oats  were 
all  from  the  same  lot  and  that  the  only  difference  in  food  or  treatment 
was  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  oats  eaten.    Evidently  the  digestion 


•  Landw.  Jahrb.,  21,  p.  796;  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  439. 
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was  more  thorough  when  the  smaller  ration  was  given.  The  result  is 
considered  quite  remarkable,  for  although  similar  differences  have  been 
observed  by  the  author  and  by  B.  von  Wolff  with  sheep,  the  differences 
have  always  been  very  much  smaller.  Another  interesting  point  is, 
that  while  the  digestion  coefficient  for  protein  was  about  20  per  cent 
higher  by  the  artificial  than  by  the  natural  method  when  the  larger 
amount  of  oats  was  fed,  the  reverse  was  true  when  the  smaller  amount 
was  fed,  although  the  difference  between  the  two  was  less  thanbefore — 
d2.6  per  cent  by  the  natural  method  and  88.43  per  cent  by  the  artificial 
method.  Pepsin  solution  alone  was  used  in  the  artificial  digestion.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  author  these  results  all  go  to  show  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  artificial  digestion  gives  the  maximum  coefficient  of  diges- 
tibility, and  that  the  results  can  only  be  expected  to  agree  with  those 
obtained  in  natural  digestion  when  all  the  conditions  of  food,  mastica- 
tion, digestion,  etc.,  are  perfectly  normal,  and  when  the  ability  of  the 
animal  to  resorb  the  nutrients  is  intense. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Effect  of  rations  of  varying  nutritive  ratios  on  the  secretion 
of  milk,  and  the  digestibility  of  chlorophyll  and  waz-like  sub- 
stances, B.  KooHS  and  Bamm  {Landw.  Jahrb.j  21^  pp.  809-S3d).—In 
this  experiment  three  cows  of  as  many  different  breeds  were  fed  in 
four  periods  of  about  a  month  each,  with  intermediate  periods.  Bowen 
hay,  wheat  straw,  and  beets  were  fed  throughout  the  trial,  with  brew- 
ers' grains  and  peanut  cake  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  the  nutri- 
tive ratio  1:8.19  in  the  first,  1:6.42  in  the  s.econd,  1:4.31  in  the  third, 
and  1 : 8.19  in  the  fourth  period.  The  ration  was  the  same  for  the  first 
and  last  periods.  All  three  rations  contained  practically  the  same 
amount  of  dry  matter  and  very  nearly  equal  amounts  of  digestible  non- 
nitrogenous  materials. 

The  cows  were  milked  three  times  daily,  and  analyses  made  daily  of 
the  mixed  milk  of  each  cow.  The  cows  were  weighed  every  day  after 
the  morning's  milking  and  before  watering.  There  was  little  variation 
in  the  weight  from  day  to  day,  the  changes  being  gradual.  There  were 
no  changes  in  the  percentage  of  fat  which  could  be  attributed  to 
changes  in  the  food.  In  the  amount  of  milk  and  the  total  amount  of 
fat,  however,  there  were  marked  changes,  as  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  average  yield  for  five  days  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  periods: 
18431— Ko.  7 6 
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Average  daily  yield  of  milk  and  fat  on  different  ratione. 


NutriUve 
ratio. 

Dutch. 

Swiss. 

Angler. 

Milk. 

Fat. 

Milk. 

Fat 

Milk. 

Fat. 

"End  of  first  Mriocl 

1:8.19 
1:5.42 

Pounds. 
32.49 
36.34 

Pounds. 
1.30 
1.45 

Pounds. 
29.72 
32.86 

Pounds. 
1.05 
1.18 

Pounds. 
30.52 
32.38 

Pounds. 
0.90 

BegiuniDg  of  second  period 

0.94 

Difference ." 

+3.85 

+0.15 

+2.64 

+0.13 

+1.86 

+  0.04 

1:5.42 
1:4.31 

£nd  of  flMsond  D^riod ..••..•••• 

31.10 
32.37 

1.20 
1.25 

26.36 
27.97 

0.01 
0.06 

27.57 
28.60 

0  73 

Beirinniuff  of  tnird  Deriod 

0  78 

Difference 

4-1.27 

+0.05 

+1.61 

+0.05 

+1.12 

+0.05 

1:4.31 
1:8.19 

End  of  third  period 

29.91 
23.80 

2.81 
1.00 

25.74 
23.24 

0.07 
0.86 

27.81 
24.80 

0.77 

Beginning  of  fourth  period 

0.62 

Difference 

— 6.U 

— L31 

—2.50 

-0.11 

—2.92 

—0.15 

111  the  case  of  every  cow  the  absolute  yield  of  milk  and  fat  increased 
with  the  increased  consumption  of  protein,  this  increase  being  greatest 
with  the  change  from  the  first  to  the  second  ration.  When  in  the  fourth 
period  the  cows  were  changed  back  to  the  wider  ration  of  the  first 
period  they  all  shrunk  in  yield  of  milk  and  fat. 

Th^re  was  a  gain  in  weight  on  the  rations  of  the  second  and  third 
periods,  and  a  loss  on  that  of  the  fourth  period,  the  gain  being  greatest 
in  the  second  period.  At  the  close  of  the  third  period  the  Dutch  and 
Swiss  cows  were  nine  and  ten  months  advanced  in  the  milking  period 
and  the  Angler  six  months. 

The  results  show  that  it  is  possible  by  rich  feeding  to  maintain  the 
yield  of  milk  and  of  fat  well  up  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  lactation ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  more  easily  done  when  the  heavy  feeding 
is  begun  early  in  the  period. 

In  connection  with  the  above  experiment  a  study  was  made  of  the 
digestibility  of  the  chlorophyll  and  wax  in  the  hay  fed.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  freshly  voided  manure  was  dried  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  flat  por- 
celain dish  over  a  water  bath,  and  then  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  partial 
vacuum,  and  portions  of  the  ground  residue  extracted  with  ether, 
alcohol,  and  chloroform.  These  extracts  and  others  of  the  hay  fed 
were  examined  under  the  microscope  and  with  a  spectroscope.  The  ab- 
sorption bands  of  the  spectrum  showed  that  in  the  earlier  periods  the 
chlorophyll  in  the  hay  appeared  in  the  manure  in  little  if  any  changed 
condition  even  when  the  food  contained  very  little  chlorophyll.  Al- 
though no  absolutely  quanitative  determinations  were  made,  the  author 
believes  that  the  whole  quantity  of  chlorophyll  in  the  hay  was  voided 
in  the  manure.  In  the  third  period,  when  the  proportion  of  protein 
was  highest,  the  chlorophyll  was  more  changed  and  possibly  rendered 
more  capable  of  being  resorbed. 

The  color  of  the  feces  has  been  believed  to  be  largely  due  to  changed 
coloring  matters  of  the  gall,  but  the  absorption  bands  showed  no  traces 
of  such  materials. 
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The  conclasions  of  the  authors  from  this  part  of  the  inyestigation  are 
that  chlorophyll  and  the  wax-like  substances  accompanying  it  are  wholly 
indigestible;  that  with  very  rich  protein  feeding  the  chlorophyll  is  more 
changed  and  possibly  may  be  more  readily  resorbed ;  and  that  with 
cows  under  normal  conditions  the  coloring  matters  of  the  gall  or 
their  derivatives,  especially  hydrobilirubiu,  are  not  excreted  with  the 
.  manure. — ^B.  w.  A. 

Feeding  ezperiments  with  milch  cows  in  Denmark,  ISSl-'M 
(Syv  og  tyvende  Beretniiig  fra  den  kgl.  Veterin.  og  LandbohojsJc.  Lab.  /. 
landdkonom.  Forsog.y  Kjdbenhavny  1892,  pp,  165), 

S]fHop$is, — Two  hundred  and  forty  cows,  selected  from  the  herds  of  eight  different 
estates,  were  included  in  the  experiments  each  year.  Rations  containing  vary- 
ing proportions  of  grain  feed  (barley  and  oats)  and  oil  cakes  (one  third  palm- 
not  meal,  one  third. rapc-soed  cake,  one  third  sunflower-seed  cake)  were  com- 
pared. There  was  no  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  with  the 
different  rations,  while  the  quantity  of  milk  increased  with  the  heavier  oil-cake 
feeding. '  The  feeding  of  oil  cakes  as  a  part  of  the  ration  for  milch  cows  proved 
profitable. 

The  experiments  reported  in  this  article  are  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  in  a 
series  conducted  by  the  Danish  State  Experiment  Station  for  the  study 
of  the  comparative  value  of  certain  feeding  stuffs  for  milk  production. 
The  plan  of  the  experiment  was  as  follows:  The  station  arranged  with 
the  owners  of  eight  different  dairy  farms  to  have  thirty  cows  on  each 
farm  placed  at  its  disposal  for  experimental  purposes.  The  cows 
were  to  be  fed  according  to  the  plan  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  sta- 
tion officers  and  the  owners  of  the  animals,  and  the  feed,  as  well  as  the 
milk  from  each  cow,  was  to  be  weighed  and  analyzed.  An  officer  of 
the  station  supervised  the  experiments  on  each  two  farms  and  was 
present  on  each  of  these  farms  during  half  of  the  experimental  periods 
to  superintend  the  weighing  of  the  cows  and  of  the  feed  and  product, 
as  well  as  the  sampling  and  analysis  of  the  product. 

The  cows  were  attended  by  a  "feeder  master^  appointed  by  the  sta- 
tion, who  gave  his  entire  attention  to  this  business.  He  was  present 
at  each  milking  five  days  out  of  every  ten-day  period,  weighed  the 
milk  £rom  each  individual  cow,  and,  as  a  check,  that  from  each  lot  into 
which  the  cows  were  divided.  He  further  attended  to  the  sampling  of 
^  the  milk  to  be  analyzed  on  the  farm  by  the  station  assistant,  and  took 
the  samples  of  milk  from  each  lot,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  station 
laboratory  for  analysis. 

The  cows  in  each  herd  were  grouped  into  three  lots  of  ten  each. 
This  division  into  lots  took  place  during  a  preliminary  feeding  period, 
lasting  £rom  twenty  to  forty  days,  in  which  all  the  cows  received  the 
same  food  and  were  studied  individually.  Great  care  was  taken  to 
make  the  lots  perfectly  uniform  as  regards  milk  yield  and  production  of 
fat,  as  well  as  live  weight,  age,  time  since  calving,  and  rate  of  decrease 
in  milk  yield.    The  success  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  different  lots 
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is  illustrated  by  the  followiog  data  for  the  cows  in  the  exporiincut  at 
the  estate  Bregentved  in  1891 : 

Statiaties  for  cowa  in  experiment  at  Bregentved,  1891. 


Lot  A. 


LotB. 


LotC. 


Artng^  dally  mOk  yield  per  cow,  pounds  . 

Ajtngb  daily  fat  pmuouon,  kvint  * 

Average  live  veight,  pounds 


i; 


.verage  age  of  cows,  ye 
.▼erage  dl^  firam  calving . 


27.0 
85.  G 
861 
8.0 


26.0 
85.5 
865 
8.7 
81 


27.0 
83.4 
873 
8.7 


*  1  kvint  =  xiv  Banish  pound  =  4.06  grams. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  at  all  the  estates.  If  less  uniform  lots 
were  secured  on  the  first  grouping,  new  groupings  were  made  until  the 
desired  close  agreement  was  reached. 

The  difficulty  encountered  in  the  proper  grouping  of  the  cows  as  re- 
gards their  milk  yield  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  two  lots 
giving  a  similar  quantity  of  milk  when  the  grouping  is  made  may  de- 
crease in  milk  yield  at  a  different  rate  and  after  some  time  become 
decidedly  uneven.  This  was  guarded  against  by  observing  the  rate 
of  decrease  in  milk  yield  of  each  cow  during  the  preliminary  feeding, 
and  taking  the  data  obtained  into  account  in  the  final  grouping  of  the 
cows. 

The  experiment  proper  was  commenced  ten  days  after  the  final 
grouping.  The  feed  given  all  the  cows  during  the  preliminary  feeding 
was  continued  throughout  the  experiment  for  one  of  the  lots  (lot  B). 
The  grain  ration  for  each  lot  was  as  follows :  Lot  A,  three  fourths  grain 
mixture  and  one  fourth  oil  cake;  lot  B,  one  half  of  the  same  grain 
mixture  and  one  half  oil  cake;  and  lot  G,  one  fourth  grain  mixture  and 
three  fourths  oil  cake.  The  grain  mixture  was  two  thirds  oats  and 
one  third  barley.  The  oil  cake  was  a  mixture  of  one  third  palm-nut 
meal,  one  third  rape-seed  cake,  and  one  third  sunflower-seed  cake.  All 
of  the  lots  received  in  addition  ruta-bagas,  hay,  and  straw. 

The  grain  feed  given  varied  between  6  and  8.4  pounds  on  the  differ- 
ent estates,  the  relation  o^  grain  to  oil  cake  and  of  concentrated  feed 
to  coarse  fodder  remaining  the  same  throughout  the  experiment,  except 
the  straw,  which  was  fed  ad  libitum.  The  quantity  of  ruta-bagas  fed 
varied  on  the  different  farms,  ranging  between  20  and  40  pounds  per 
day  per  animal,  but  the  quantity  fed  on  each  farm  remained  the  same 
throughout  the  expeiiment. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  daily  rations  fed  to  the  different 
lots  during  the  experiment  of  1892  at  Bregentved  estate,  and  illus- 
trates the  system  of  feeding  adopted: 
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Lot  A. 

Lots. 

Pifundt. 

Poundt. 

6 

4 

2 

4 

20 

20 

3 

8 

10 

10 

LotC. 


MixcHl  grain 

Oilcake 

KutA-bagaB 

Hay 

Straw  fed  ad  UbUum 


Pounds. 
2 
• 

20 
3 

10 


The  experiment  proper  (first  period)  lasted  for  aboat  three  months. 
After  an  intermission  of  ten  days  the  feeding  was  continued  for  about 
two  months  longer  (second  period)  to  study  the  atterefifects  of  the  ra- 
tions fed  during  the  first  period  and  to  determine  how  far  the  effort  to 
separate  the  cows  into  even  lots  had  been  successful.  During  this 
second  period  all  the  cows  were  fed  alike,  receiving  the  same  feed  that 
was  given  to  all  during  the  preliminary  exi>eriment  and  to  lot  B 
throughout  the  experiment. 

Three  different  methods  of  analysis  were  adopted  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  richness  of  the  milk,  viz.,  the  determination  of  the  cream 
content  of  the  milk  of  the  individual  cows  by  Fjord's  centrifugal 
method,  the  determination  of  fat  in  the  mixed  milk  from  each  lot  by 
Soxhlet's  aerometric  method,  and  by  gravimetric  chemical  analysis. 
The  cream  test  and  Soxhlet's  test  were  made  on  each  farm,  while  the 
gravimetric  analyses  were  made  at  the  station  laboratory  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  following  are  the  averages  of  all  the  analyses  for  both  years  and 
for  all  herds: 

Averetge  percentage  of  fat  in  milk,  1891  and  1899, 


Preliminary  period. 


Lot  A.    Lots.    LotC 


Period  L 


Lot  A.    Lots.    LotC. 


Period  IL 


Lot  A.    LotB.    LotC. 


By  Soxhlet's  method  — 
By  gravimetric  analysis. 
By  oream  test  (Fjord) . . . 


Peret. 
3.26 
8.22 
4.68 


Peret. 
3.26 
3.20 
4.66 


P^rct 
3.26 
3.23 
4.66 


Peret. 
3.22 
3.20 
4.74 


Peret. 
3.20 
3.17 
4.66 


Peret. 
3.22 
8.20 
4.67 


Peret. 
3.28 
8.32 
4.91 


PereL 
8.26 
3.31 
4.90 


Peret. 
3.28 
8.31 
4.91 


As  in  the  experiments  of  previous  years  it  was  found  that  any  of  the 
three  methods  gave  uniform  result43  and  may  be  adopted  for  a  compari- 
son of  the  influence  of  the  feed  on  the  milk. 

The  influence  of  the  different  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  on  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  on  the  live  weight  of  the  cows,  and  on 
the  consumption  of  straw  for  the  different  herds  is  shown  in  detailed 
tables  covering  more  than  80  pages  of  the  bulletin. 

Oomposition  of  the  milk. — ^The  following  table  gives  in  a  condensed 
form  theaverage^chemical  composition  of  the  milk  for  the  different  lots 
during  the  whole  experiment. 
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Average  compo^iiUm  of  the  milk  of  different  lots  of  cow$. 


PrelimiDary  period: 

Water 

Fat 

Casein  and  albumen. . . 

Milk  sugar 

Ash..... 

Period  I: 

Water 

Fat 

Casein  and  albumen . . . 

Milk  sugar 

Ash..... 

Period  II: 

Water 

Fat 

Casein  and  albumen . . . 

Milk  sugar 

Ash 


Experiment  of  1891. 


Lot  A, 
ioil 
oake. 


Peru. 

88.01 
3.31 
3.01 
4.00 
0.77 

88.03 
8.21 
3.06 
4.89 
0.77 

87.75 
3.37 
3.24 
4.85 
0.77 


LotB, 
ioil 
cake. 


Per  et. 

88.06 
3.29 
2.97 
4.93 
0.75 


LotC, 
I  oil 
cake. 


88.03  i 
3.23  , 
3.07 
4.01  j 
0.75  ! 

87.78 
3.34 
3.23 
4.87 
0.76 


PereU 
88.06 
3.30 
2.96 
4.92 
0.76 

88.10 
3.24 
3.03 
4.84 
0.76 

87.80 
3.35 
3.19 
4.85 
0.77 


Experiment  of  1892.      Average  of  two  years. 


Lot  A, 
ioil 
cake. 


Perct. 

88.25 
3.13 
2.97 
4.91 
0.74 

88.17 
3.16 
3.02 
4.90 
0.76 

87,90 
3.28 
3.23 
4.75 
0.77 


LotB, 

ioil 

cake. 


Perct. 

88.31 
3.12 
297 
4.88 
0.74 

88.26 
3.11 
3.01 
4.85 
0.76 

87.00 
3.28 
3.22 
4.72 
0.77 


LotC, 
foil 
cake. 


Peret. 

88.27 
3.15 
2.99 
4.85 
0,74 

88.21 
3.16 
3.05 
4.81 


87.91 
3.28 
3.24 
4.71 
0.77 


Lot  A, 
ioil 
cake. 


Perct. 
88.13 
3.22 
2.99 
4.90 
0.76 

88.10 
3.20 
3.04 
4.90 
0.77 

87.83 
8.32 
3.24 
4.80 
0.77 


LotB, 
ioil 
cake. 


Peret 
88.19 
3.20 
2.96 
4.91 
0.74 

88.15 
3.17  I 
3.04 
4.88  ! 
0.76  I 


LotC, 
foil 
cake. 


87.84  I 
3.31 
3.23 
4.79 
0.77 


I 


Peret. 
88.17 
3.23 
2.97 
4.88 
0.75 

88.16 
3.20 
3.04 
4.82 
0.77 

87.86 
3.31 
3.22 
4.78 
0.77 


It  is  plain  from  the  above  results  that  the  change  in  the  concentrated 
food  daring  period  i  did  not  cause  any  material  change  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  milk.  By  comparing  the  data  for  the  casein  and 
albumen,  and  for  the  milk  sugar  during  the  diff'ereut  periods,  we  find 
a  small  increase  in  the  fornier  components  and  a  small  decrease  in  the 
milk  sugar  for  the  lots  B  and  0  compared  with  lot  A,  but  this  di£fer. 
ence,  which  does  not  exceed  0.03  per  cent,  does  not  appear  in  the 
average  figures  for  all  estates,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  is  acci- 
dental. 

The  experimenters  give  the  following  summary  of  their  work  in  this 
line  during  the  past  five  years: 

^<  In  the  comparative  feeding  trials  with  milch  cows  now  conducted 
for  five  successive  years,  in  which  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  cows  (divided  into  one  hundred  and  twelve  lots,  on  nine  farms  in 
different  parts  of  our  country)  have  been  included,  barley  and  oats 
have  been  compared  with  rutabagas,  and  with  oil  cake,  grain  and  oil 
cake  have  been  compared  with  rutabagas,  and  rutabagas  have  been 
given  as  additional  food,  in  all  cases  it  has  constantly  been  observed 
that  the  changes  made  in  the  food  of  the  cows  have  shown  practically 
no  effects  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk.'' 

Milk  yield  of  the  cows. — The  average  quantities  of  milk  produced  per 
cow  in  ten  days  during  the  different  periods  of  the  experiment,  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Average  daily  yield  of  milk. 


Experiment  of  1891. 


Preliminary  period 

Period  I 

Period  II 


Lot  A, '  Lot.  B, 
i  oil  I  i  oil 
cako.  I  cake. 


■  PoundM:  Poundt. 


20.6 
22. 0 
19.4 


26. 

23.2 

19.8 


Lot  C, 
}  oil 
cake. 


Experiment  of  1892.       Average  of  two  yean. 


Lot  A,  Lot  B, 
i  oil  I  (  oil 
cake,  ■  cake. 


Lot  C, 
}  oil    j 
cake. 


Lot  A, 
i  oil 
%ake. 


I 


Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.' Pounds. 
26.5  I  25.3  25.4  I  2:».4  25.9 
23.4  I  21.4  I  22.6  i  23.0  ,  21.7 
20.1         20.1         20.5         20.2  I       19.7 


LotB, 
i  oil 
cake. 


Pounds. 
25.9 
22.9 
20.2 


LotC, 
i  oil 
cake. 


Pounds. 
25.9 
23.4 
20.3 
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The  data  show  that  the  milk  yield  increased  with  the  amount  of  oil 
cake  used  in  the  ration,  the  average  increase  over  lot  A  for  both  years 
being  12  pounds  for  lot  B,  and  17  pounds  for  lot  0.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  increase  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  oil  cake  (A  to  B)  gave  bet- 
ter returns  than  the  increase  in  oil  cake  from  one  half  to  tliree  fourths 
(B  to  C),  viz.,  12  pounds  against  5  pounds  daily  per  ten  cows.  The 
gain  in  milk  yield  and  live  weight  from  the  partial  substitution  of  oil 
cake  for  a  mixture  of  barley  and  oats,  that  is,  from  the  substitution  of 
a  more  nitrogenous  food,  is  expressed  by  the  authors  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  average  for  eight  farms  for  two  years: 

jR€8uUs  of  snhstiiution  of  oil  cake  for  barley  and  oats  in  rations  for  milch  cows. 


Coinparifton  of  lotH  A  and  B:  change  trom  ^  to  ^  oil  cake,> 
calculated  for  100  ponndn  of  oil  cake S 

Comparison  of  lota  B  and  C ;  I'.liaiitfe  from  i  to  }  oil  cake,  ( 
calciilAted  for  100  pounda  of  oil  cake S 

ConipnriHon  of  lotA  A  and  C;  chanso  from  ^  to  |  oil  cake,> 
cAlculated  for  100  pounds  of  oil  cake > 


Anioant  of 
oil  cako 

Change  per  cow  in 

ten  days. 

substituted 

for  grain 
mixture, 
per  cow  in 

In  milk 
yield. 

In  live 
lot. 

In  straw 
eaten. 

ton  days. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

laaj 

-  -12. 2 

-  60 

+0.84 
-i4.,'>0 

-  3.8 
—21.0 

18.5) 

--  4.9 

—0.01 

+  2.4 

-26 

—0.10 

-fi:» 

3. 

-fl7.1 
+46 

4-0.83 
4-2.20 

—  1.4 

—  4.0 

For  every  100  pounds  of  oil  cake  substituted  for  the  same  quantity 
of  mixed  grain  there  was  an  increase  of  66  pounds  of  milk,  provided 
the  oil  cake  did  not  constitute  more  than  one  half  of  the  grain  ration. 
The  exi>eriment  therefore  showed  the  oil  cake  to  be  of  superior  value 
for  milk  production  to  the  mixture  of  barley  and  oats. 

In  the  second  period,  when  all  of  the  cows  were  fed  alike  (equal 
parts  of  grain  mixture  and  oil  cake),  the  after  effect  on  the  milk  yield" 
of  the  more  nitrogenous  rations  was  apparent.  This  bears  out  th^  sug- 
gestion made  by  Dr.  Eamm  in  LandtvirthschaftUche  Jahrhilcher  21,  p. 
825,  that  the  influence  of  a  certain  ration  on  milk  production  should  be 
measured  not  only  by  its  immediate  effect,  but  also  by  its  after  effect 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  lactation.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  the  result  of  the  Danish  feeding  experiments  with  milch 
cows  during  1887  to  1890,  inclusive,  do  not  show  any  similar  tendency. 

Live  weight — ^The  average  changes  in  live  weight  and  in  the  con- 
sumption of  straw  during  the  different  periods  of  the  experiment  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table^  which  shows  the  average  for  two 
years: 
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Average  changes  in  live  weight,  and  amount  of  straw  consumed. 


Preliminary 
period. 

Period  I. 

Period  H. 

Average 
livewei^t. 

Daily  gain 
or  lose  in 
Dt-eight. 

Straw 

consumed 

daily. 

Daily  gain 

orloea.m 

weight. 

Straw 
daUy. 

Lot  A 

Pound*. 
026 
924 
926 

'Pounds. 
—0.04 
+0.04 
+0.04 

Pounds. 
11.4 
11.8 
11.6 

Pounds. 
-0.18 
—0.31 
+0.25 

Pounds. 
10.1 

LotB 

10.2 

LotC 

10.0 

In  the  course  of  the  second  period  the  cows  were  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture and  their  concentrated  food  discontinued.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, the  average  yield  and  composition  of  the  milk  on  stall-feeding 
and  on  pasturage  are  here  given.    The  averages  are  for  all  the  herds. 

Average  daily  milk  yield  and  percentage  of  fat  in  milh  on  stall  feeding  and  ^n  pasturage. 


Experiment  of 
1881. 


Daily 
milk 
yield. 


Fat  in 

milk. 


Experiment  of 


Daily 
milk 
yield. 


IVktin 
mUk. 


Arerage  of  2  yeara. 


Daily 
milk 
yield. 


Fat  in 

milk. 


Lot  A: 

Stall  feeding. 

Pasturage... 
LotB: 

Stall  feeding. 

Pasturage . . 
LotC: 

Stall  feeding, 

Pasturage . . . 


Pounds. 


19.4 
19.4 


19.7 
19.9 


20.2 
20.5 


Percent. 


8.32 
8.44 


8.80 
8.40 


8.32 
8.41 


Pound*. 


19.9 
20.4 


20.6 
20.6 


20.4 
20.1 


PereetU. 


8.21 
8.35 


8.20 
3.37 


8.20 
3.37 


Pounds. 


19.6 
19.9 


20.1 
20.3 


20.3 
20.3 


Pereent. 


8.27 
8.40 


8.25 
8.89 


8.28 
8.39 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  of  milk  was  usually  maintained  on  pas- 
turage,  with  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk. — 

F.  W.  WOLL. 

Effect  of  food  on  milk  and  batter,  H.  H.  Dean  ( Ontario  College  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  80j  Oct  M,  1892y  pp.  8). — Tliis  experiment  was  made  to  compare 
the  two  following  rations :  Bation  1,  silage  50  pounds,  bran  1  pound, 
hay  5  pounds;  and  ration  2,  silage  50  pounds,  pea  meal  5  pounds, 
oatmeal  3  pounds,  barley  meal  2  pounds,  and  hay  5  i)ounds,  i.  e.y 
with  like  amounts  of  coarse  fodder,  bran  was  compared  with  a  grain 
mixture  of  pea  meal,  oatmeal,  and  barley  meal.  Eation  1  cost  6.35 
ceut«  and  ration  2, 15.83  cents  per  day.  There  were  two  lots  of  three 
cows  each.  In  the  first  period  of  five  weeks  lot  1  received  ration 
1  and  lot  2  ration  2;  then  they  were  reversed  and  fed  for  a  second  period 
of  five  weeks.  The  milk  from  ea<5h  cow  was  weighed  morning  and 
evening,  and  a  sample  was  analyzed  on  four  days  of  each  week.  Butter 
was  made  from  the  milk  of  each  lot  twice  weekly,  the  cream  being  raised 
in  cold  deep  setting,  and  samples  of  the  butter  made  were  rated  and 
analyzed.  The  richer  grain  ration  (No.  2)  increased  the  yield  of  milk, 
but  not  to  a  profitable  degree.    The  cost  of  food  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
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(average  of  both  lots)  was  55.8  cents  on  ration  1,  and  $1.18  on  ration 
2  (richer). 

^^Both  lots  lost  heavily  in  weight  while  getting  ration  1  and  gained 
considerably  on  the  silage,  meal,  and  hay  (So.  2).  The  former  was  not 
snfflcient  to  sustain  the  live  weight  of  the  animals  while  giving  milk^ 
and  the  other  caused  them  to  lay  on  flesh  without  a  corresponding  in* 
crease  of  milk." 

The  extra  grain  <'  did  not  affect  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  to  any 
great  extent,"  and  although  the  milk  from  ration  1  creamed  slightly 
better  than  that  from  ration  2,  <^  there  appeared  to  be  little  difference 
in  the  average  composition  of  the  butter  produced  on  the  two  rations." 
For  practical  use  the  authors  do  not  recommend  either  of  the  rations 
tried. 

"We  have  found  the  following  ration  to  give  good  results :  50  x>ounds 
of  com  silage,  6  pounds  of  hay,  4  pounds  of  bran,  and  2  pounds  of  pea 
meal  and  oatmeal  mixed  in  equal  proportions.  If  these  latter  become 
too  high-priced  1  would  recommend  the  use  of  2  x>ound8  of  cotton-seed 
meal  (in  place  of  the  bran  or  meal)  per  day  to  each  cow,  when  it  can 
be  bought  for  about  $30  per  ton." — ^e.  w.  a. 

Com  silage  for  making  beef,  T.  Shaw  and  0.  A.  Zavitz  {Ontario 
CoUege  8ta.  Bui  Ifo.  82,  Oct.  24^  1892,  pp.  8).— The  object  of  the  trial 
was  to  compare  rations  of  silage  and  grain;  silage,  hay,  and  grain; 
and  roots,  hay,  and  grain  for  beef  production.  The  roots  were  turnips 
and  mangel- wurzels;  the  grain  was  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  oats,  peas,  and  barley.  Each  of  these  rations  was  fed  to  one  lot  of 
steers  from  December  16  to  May  13,  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  Lot 
1  received  silage  ad  libitum;  lot  2,  30  pounds  of  silage  and  cut  hay  ad 
libitum;  and  lot  3,  45  pounds  of  sliced  roots  and  cut  hay  ad  libitum. 
The  animals  in  each  lot  received  10  pounds  of  grain  per  head  daily. 
One  animal  in  lot  1  died  and  one  in  lot  2  was  <<  off  feed"  for  some  time. 
On  account  of  this  the  results  are  considered  for  one  steer  in  each  lot. 
The  average  daily  gain  of  lot  1  was  1.89  pounds;  of  lot  2, 1.35  pounds, 
and  of  lot  3, 1.62  pounds.  Valuing  the  oats  at  26  cents,  peas  at  50 
cents,  barley  at  40  cents,  and  sliced  roots  at  6  cents  per  bushel,  with 
hay  at  $9,  and  silage  at  $1.75  per  ton,  the  total  cost  of  food  for  lot  1 
was  $19.60;  for  lot  2,  $21.06,  and  for  lot  3,  $25.86.  The  steers  were 
bought  at  4  cents  and  sold  at  5^  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  attendance  and  the  value  of  the  manure,  there  was 
a  profit  with  lot  1  of  $24.98 ;  with  lot  2,  $20.66,  and  with  lot  3,  $17.61  per 
head. 

^^  These  experiments  have  made  it  pretty  clear  that  silage  and  grain 
only  do  not  furnish  a  ration  that  is  altogether  safe  in  finishing  beef 
cattle;  and  second,  they  have  proved  in  a  comparative  sense  the  great 
safety  in  feeding  a  ration  of  which  roots  is  an  important  factor.  Our 
advice,  therefore,  in  tlie  meantime,  to  those  who  are  growing  roots  for 
this  purpose  would  be  to  continue  to  grow  them,  and  to  grow  corn  in 
addition  where  this  is  i)ra<*>ticable." — E.  w.  A. 
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Peanut  cake  as  a  feeding  material  for  cattle,  J.  A.  Yoelokeii 
(Journ.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  England^  3  (189J2),  %er,  5,  jjp.  727-730).— Kvl  ex- 
periment was  made  at  the  Woburn  Experimental  Farm  to  compare  pea- 
nut cake  at  $40.72  per  ton  with  bean  meal  at  $45.80,  for  »teers.  Each 
material  was  fed  in  a  grain  ration  with  equal  parts  of  oats  and  barley, 
and  the  animals  received  besides  45  pounds  of  roots  and  15  x>ounds  of 
clover-hay  chaff  per  head.  The  trial  lasted  one  hundred  and  seven 
days.  The  average  daily  gain  in  weight  per  head  was  2.19  pounds  for 
the  lot  on  the  peanut-cake  ration  and  2.01  pounds  for  the  lot  on  the 
bean-meal  ration.  <^The  peanut  cake,  therefore,  proved  to  be  a  useful 
feeding  material  for  cattle  and  to  have  a  feeding  value  just  about  equal 
to  that  of  beans." — ^e.  w.  a. 

Experiments  in  the  feeding  of  steers,  «T.  W.  Egbebtson  {Qen- 
iral  Uxperimental  Farm  Bui.  Ifo.  16,  N^ov.,  1892,  pp.  10'.) — ^Two  experi- 
ments are  reported.  The  first  was  commenced  in  December,  1890,  with 
six  two-year-old  steers,  Shorthorn  grades,  divided  into  three  uniform 
lots.  From  December  1  to  29  all  were  fed  alike.  From  this  date  until 
May  18  the  lots  were  fed  as  follows:  Lot  1,  silage  20  pounds,  hay  10 
pounds,  roots  20  pounds,  and  grain;  lot  2,  hay  20  pounds,  roots  40 
pounds,  and  grain;  and  lot  3,  silage  50  pounds  and  grain.  The  grain 
was  alike  for  all,  and  was  a  mixture  of  oil  cake,  cotton-seed  meal,  peas, 
and  barley.  Each  lot  also  received  5  pounds  of  cut  straw.  The  roots 
were  turnips  and  mangel-wurzels.  During  the  20  weeks  of  feeding, 
the  steers  on  corn  silage  and  grain  (lot  3)  gained  212  and  221  pounds, 
respectively,  as  against  179  and  188  pounds  for  the  lot  on  hay,  roots, 
and  grain  (lot  2),  and  128  and  182  pounds  for  the  lot  on  hay,  roots,  silage, 
and  grain.  At  the  current  market  prices  of  feeding  stuffs,  viz,  hay, 
$8,  roots  $4,  straw  $4,  oil  cake  and  cotton-seed  meal  $30,  peas  $20,  and 
silage  $1.40  per  ton,  the  cost  of  food  per  head  per  day  was  $15.58  for 
lot  1  (hay,  roots,  silage,  and  gi*ain),  $19.23  for  lot  2  (hay,  roots,  and  grain), 
and  $11.09  for  lot  3  (silage  and  grain). 

"A  ration  of  which  the  bulky- fodder  portion  was  mainly  corn  silage 
was  more  profitable  for  the  fattening  of  steers  than  a  ration  of  which 
the  bulky-fodder  portion  was  mainly  or  wholly  hay  and  roots." 

This  experiment  was  repeated  in  1891  and  1892,  using  three  lots  of 
two-year-old  steers,  and  feeding  for  eighteen  weeks.  The  grain  was  a 
mixture  of  oil  cake,  peas,  and  barley.  As  before,  the  largest  gains 
were  given  by  the  lot  on  silage  and  grain.  Valuing  the  silage  at  $2 
and  the  other  materials  as  before,  "  the  cost  for  feed  consumed  i)er  100 
pounds  of  increase  in  live  weight  was  62.95  per  cent  greater  for  lot  2 
(hay,  roots,  and  grain  meal)  and  48.32  per  cent  greater  for  lot  1  (hay, 
roots,  corn  silage,  and  grain)  than  it  was  for  lot  3  (corn  silage  and 
grain.)" 

The  two-year-old  steei*s  fed  for  three  months  on  silage  50  j^ounds, 
straw  5  pounds,  and  frozen  w^lieat  6  pounds,  "gained  in  weight  an 
average  of  159  pounds  per  head,  and  consumed  on  an  average  59.88 
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pounds  of  feed  per  head  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  9.32  cents  per  head  per 
day.    The  J&ozen  wheat  was  valaed  at  35  cents  per  bushel." 

Four  three-year-old  steers,  averaging  1,251  pounds  per  head  in 
weight,  were  divided  into  two  lots  and  fed  for  eighteen  weeks  on  silage 
alone  and  with  grain  composed  of  oil  cake,  peas,  and  barley,  2  pounds  of 
each.  The  amount  of  silage  fed  was  the  same  for  both  lots.  The  steers 
on  silage  and  grain  gained  155  and  102  pounds,  respectively,  and  those 
on  silage  alone  7  and  50  pounds,  respectively. 

Two  lots  of  yearling  steers  were  fed  ad  libitum  on  silage,  roots,  straw, 
and  grain  from  December  1  to  April  5,  one  lot  in  a  cold  shed  and  the 
other  in  the  stable. 

"From  this  single  test,  it  is  not  evident  that  there  was  an  appreciable 
difference  in  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  steers  or  in  the  quantity 
of  food  consumed,  which  was'  due  to  the  place  or  manner  of  feeding — 
stable  V8.  shed  and  tied  vs.  loose." 

Two  lots  of  calf  steers  were  fed  ad  libitum  for  eighteen  weeks  on  cut 
hay,  roots,  and  grain,  and  on  silage  and  grain.  There  was  one  Short- 
horn and  one  Quebec- Jersey  in  each  lot.  The  gaius  on  hay,  roots,  and 
grain  were  slightly  larger,  but  the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  was 
also  larger  than  on  silage  and  grain.  The  Shorthorn  in  each  case  made 
the  larger  and  cheaper  gain  in  weight. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  above  experiments  with  calves, 
yearlings,  two-year-olds,  and  three-year-olds,  the  following  conclusions 
are  deduced: 

"  (1)  The  cost  for  feed  consumed  per  100  pounds  of  increase  in  live 
weight  was  lowest  in  the  case  of  calf  steers,  viz,  $4.89  per  100  pounds. 

(2)  The  cost  for  feed  consumed  per  100  pounds  of  increase  in  live 
weight  was  84.83  per  cent  greater  by  the  three-year-old  steers  than  by 
the  two-year-old  steers. 

(3)  The  original  weight  of  the  two-year-old  steers  was  enhanced  in 
value  per  pound  quite  as  much  by  the  feeding  for  eighteen  weeks  as 
was  the  original  weight  of  the  three-year-old  steers. 

(4)  The  original  weight  of  the  yearling  and  calf  steers  was  not  en- 
hanced in  value  per  pound  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  feeding  for 
eighteen  weeks. — E.  w.  A. 

Barley  and  malt  as  food  for  sheep,  J.  A.  Yoelgker  (Joum.  Roy. 
Agr.  Soe.  of  Englandj  3  (1892)^  ser.  5,  pp.  716-723). — In  an  experiment  at 
the  Wobum  Experimental  Farm  in  1882-'83  it  was  found  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  feeding  value  of  barley  and  of  the  malt  and  malt  dust 
from  a  like  quantity  of  barley  was  very  small.  In  the  present  trial  barley 
was  compared  with  a  mixture  of  barley  and  malt,  and  the  effect  was  tried 
ot  adding  each  of  these  to  linseed  cake.  There  were  three  lots  of  twenty- 
five  Hampshire  sheep,  each  about  ten  or  eleven  months  old.  For  the 
ninety- three  days  of  the  trial,  lot  1  received  linseed  cake;  lot  2  equal 
parts  of  linseed  cake  and  barley;  and  lot  3  a  mixture  of  linseed  cake, 
barley,  and  malt,  in  which  the  linseed  cake  constituted  one  half,  equal 
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money  values  of  barley  and  malt  being  used.  All  the  sbeep  received 
Swedish  turnips  imd  clover  hay.  The  cost  of  the  grain  food  per  ton 
was,  linseed  cake  $49.70,  barley  $33.95,  and  malt  $67.90.  The  sheep 
in  lot  1  (linseed  cake)  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.53  pound,  those 
iu  lot  2  (barley)  0.45  x>ound,  and  those  in  lot  3  (barley  and  malt)  0.45 
X)Ound.  The  linseed  cake,  therefore,  led  in  total  gain,  and  considering 
the  cost  the  conclusion  was  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  sheep  on 
linseed  cake  alone  than  on  half  linseed  cake  and  half  barley,  and  that 
there  is  no  advantage  from  partially  substituting  malt  for  barley.  The 
advantage  of  the  linseed  cake  is  still  greater  when  the  manurial  value 
is  taken  account  of. — ^B.  w.  A. 

Fattening  lambs,  T.  Shaw  and  O.  A.  Zavitz  (Ontario  College  Sta. 
Buls.  77  and  78^  Aug.  15^  1892^  pp.  15). — ^An  experiment  is  reported  in 
feeding  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  lambs,  some  of  which  were  bought  in 
eastern  Ontario  and  some  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  lambs  were 
purchased  between  August  and  the  last  of  October,  and  during  the 
fall  were  pastured  in  a  large  field  of  rape  grown  as  a  second  crop. 
Later  they  received  hay,  oats  in  the  sheaf,  cut  turnips,  silage,  bran, 
and  a  mixture  of  oats  and  peas  unground.  They  were  fed  twice  daily^ 
and  had  access  to  salt  at  all  times.  In  the  spring  one  hundred  and 
twenty  lambs  were  sheared.  The  lambs  were  sold  in  lots  between  Jan- 
uary and  the  middle  of  April,  some  in  Canada,  some  iu  Buffalo,  N^ew 
York,  and  ninety-nine  were  sent  to  England.  The  price  received 
ranged  from  5^  to  7  cents  per  pound.  In  calculating  the  financial  results 
the  care  and  the  value  of  the  manure  were  taken  into  account,  and  the 
feeding  stuffs  were  charged  at  the  following  rates:  Hape  pasturage 
$8.46  per  acre,  hay  $9,  unsheathed  oats  $6,  silage  $2,  and  bran  $14  per 
ton;  roots  6  cents,  oats  26  cents,  and  peas  50  cents  per  bushel.  The 
first  cost  of  the  lambs,  food,  etc.,  was  $3,063.39,  and  the  receipts  were 
$3,698.76,  a  total  profit  of  $635.37,  or  95  cents  per  lamb,  for  the  winter's 
feeding. 

The  ninety-nine  lambs  sent  to  England  "  brought  the  highest  prices 
that  were  then  paid  for  choice  lambs.  They  sold  well  in  competition 
with  the  best  mutton  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  While  sheep  brought 
alive  from  South  America  sold  for  but  6  pence  per  x>onnd,  dressed 
weight,  these  lambs  brought  8^  pence  per  pound."  The  cost  of  send- 
ing the  lambs  to  England  and  selling  them  was  $357.69,  or  $3.61  per 
head.  This  included  fireight,  food,  care  under  way,  etc.  The  profit 
realized  on  these  lambs  was  $53.67,  or  54  cents  per  head. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Feeding  shorn  and  unshorn  lambs  in  winter,  T.  Shaw  and  G.  A. 
Zavitz  (Ontario  College  Sta.  Bui.  No.  83,  Nov.  21,  1892,  pp.  1-6).-- 
Twenty  lambs  were  divided  into  two  equal  lots,  and  December  3  the 
lambs  of  one  lot  were  shorn,  the  others  remained  unshorn.  From  this 
time  until  April  12  the  two  lots  were  fed  alike  on  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of  peas,  and  one  part  of  wheat  bran  by  weight, 
with  sliced  tui*nii>s,  mangel-wurzels,  and  hay  ad  libitum.    The  valuation 
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of  the  feeding  staffs  was,  hay  $9  and  bran  $14  per  ton,  oats  26  cents,  peas 
50  cents,  and  sliced  roots  6  cents  per  bushel.  The  unshorn  lot  made  an 
average  gain  per  head  of  43^  pounds,  and  the  shorn  ]ambs  31  pounds. 
They  were  sold  at  7  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  The  financial  result 
was  a  profit  of  $34.46  for  the  unshorn  lot  and  $34.61  for  the  shorn  lot. 
The  cost  of  food  was  practically  the  same  for  both,  but  $5.85  was  re- 
ceived for  the  wool  from  the  shorn  lot. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Feeding  lambs  on  different  rations,  T.  Shaw  and  0.  A.  Zavitz 

(Ontario  College  8ta.  Bui  No.  85,  Nov.  21  j  pp.  7, 8).— Three  lots  of  twenty- 
five  lambs  each  were  fed  from  December  31  to  April  30,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  as  follows : 

Lot  1,  grain  mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and  bran,  with  sliced  roots  and  hay. 

Lot  2,  whole  oats,  sliced  roots,  and  hay. 

Lot  3,  grain  mixture  like  lot  1,  silage,  and  hay. 

In  this  experiment,  therefore,  silage  was  compared  with  roots,  and 
whole  oats  with  an  equal  amount  of  grain  mixture.  The  largest  gain 
was  made  by  lot  2,  and  the  next  largest  by  lot  1.  The  cost  of  food  per 
pound  of  gain  was  8.47  cents  for  lot  1,  7.93  cents  for  lot  2,  and  7.82  cents 
for  lot  3. 

**In  this  experiment  the  rations  with  oats  alone  made  mutton  more 
quickly  and  more  cheaply  than  the  ration  with  oats,  peas,  and  bran. 
While  the  ration  with  silage  did  not  make  mutton  quite  so  quickly  as 
the  corresponding  ration  with  roots,  it  made  it  more  cheaply." — ^E.  w.  A. 

Batter  fiat  in  milk  and  cream,  H.  H.  Dean  {Ontario  College  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  76y  June  22^  1892^  pp.  6), — This  bulletin  relates  to  the  payment 
for  milk  at  creameries  on  the  basis  of  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  or 
cream  furnished.  The  author  indorses  the  Babcock  test  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Observations  are  also  reported  on  the  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
fat  in  the  milk  of  eight  cows  from  day  to  day  during  eight  days.  "  The 
widest  variation  in  the  morning  milk  during  forty-three  trials  was 
0.85  per  cent,  in  the  evening  milk  during  twenty-five  trials  0.75  per 
cent,  and  in  the  combined  morning  and  evening  milk  during  sixteen 
trials  0.60  per  cent."  In  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  percentage  of 
solids  in  milk  was  determined  by  analysis  and  by  calculation  with  the 
aid  of  the  simplified  formula  given  by  Babcock  in  the  Annual  Beport 
of  ij^e  Wisconsin.  Station  for  1891,  p.  292  (E.  8.  E.,  vol.  iv,  p.  189),  the 
average  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  results  was  only  0.26  per 
cent-^i.  w.  A. 

Bntter-making  on  the  farm  in  summer,  H.  H.  Dean  {Ontario  Col- 
lege Sta.  Bui.  No.  75y  June  22, 1892,  pp.  7).— This  popular  bulletin  dis- 
cusses the  precautions  to  be  exercised  in  the  stable  and  in  the  dairy,  and 
gives  directions  for  churning  and  butter-making  in  general. — e.  w.  a. 
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(Besiimmung  dcr  SalicyUiiure  hei  Gegenicart  von  Phenol  und  dessen  Homologen),  A.  Fa- 
JAVS.—Chem.  Zig.y  1893,  No.  5,  p.  69. 

Recognition  of  minute  quantities  of  tartaric  acid  in  citric  acid,  L.  Crismer.— 
Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Pans,  6  {1892),  ser.  S,  p.  SS;  abe.  in  Z^tech.  analyt.  Chem.,  S£,  Heftl, 
p.  96. 

On  the  quantitative  determination  of  theobromin  in  the  cocoa  bean  ( Ueher  die 
quantitative  Bestimmung  dee  Theobromin  in  den  Cacaohohnen)f  P.  SCSS. — Zeiisck.  analyt. 
Chem.,S2,  Heftl, pp.  57-68;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1898,  No.  6,  Repert.,p.  7. 

A  modification  of  the  Reichert-Meissel  zhethod  {Uebtr  eine  Modification  der 
Beichert-MeiseVechen  Methode)^  H.  KnvAS.—Schweiz.  Woohenschr,  Ph4irm.,  80, pp.  481-488; 
abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1893, 1,  No.  4,  p.  £85. 

Methods  of  butter  analysis  (Notes  sur  Vanalyse  in  beurre),  L.  Delate. — Bev. 
intern,  falsific.,  6,  pp.  63-65;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  I,  No.  5,  p.  282. 

A  new  fat-eztraction  apparatus,  J.  Gkaftiau.— CAem.  Centralbl. ^  1898, 1,  No.  2, 
p.  73. 

A  new  drying  oven  (Ueber  einen  neuen  Trockenschrank),'M.,  Kahler. — Chem.  Cen- 
tralbl., 1898, 1,  No.  2,  p.  78,  and  Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  3,  p.  35,  illustrated. 

Copper  and  iron  vessels  for  laboratory  use  (Ueber  Kupfer-und  Eisenblasen  fUr 
den  Labor aioriumsgebrauch),  R.  Ebert. — Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  8,  pp.  36,37. 

Laboratory  apparatus  of  aluminum  ( Ueber  einige  Laboratoriumgerdthe  aus  Alumi- 
nium), G.  Bornemann.— C^ewi.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  3,  pp.  34,  35. 

The  best  source  of  electricity  for  chemical  laboratories  ( Ueber  die  ztceckmassigste 
ElectricitUtsquelle  fUr  chemische  Lahoraiwien),  K.  Elbs. — Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  5,  p.  66, 
and  No.  7,  pp.  97,  98. 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  Jan- 
uary, 1B93.— Analyst,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  S5-44. 

The  transpiration  of  scalded  shoots  (Transpiration  gebrUhter  Sprosse),  Jckskf 
BlSHVi.—Ber.  dent.  bot.  Ge^.,  10,  Heft  10,  p.  623. 

The  intensity  of  respiration  in  shade-loving  plants  ( Ueber  die  Athmungsintensitdt 
von  Schattenpflanzen),  Adolf  Mayer.— Xandtc.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp. 
441-447. 

The  daily  and  hourly  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  by  beet  turnip,  potato, 
artichoke,  oat,  smnmer  wheat,  com,  and  horse-bean  plants  ( Ueber  tdgliche  und 
stUndliche  Assimilation  einiger  Kulturpflanzen),  W.  Brocks.— Bot.  Centralbl.,  51,  Nos. 
5  and  6,  p.  182;  abs.  in  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Physik,  15,  Heft  5,  p.  445. 

Field  experiments  on  fixation  of  fi-ee  nitrogen,  J.  Mason. — Joum.  Boy.  Agric. 
Soc.  of  England,  3  (1892),  ser.  3,  p.  651. 

Contributions  to  the  morphology  of  the  organisms  of  nitrification,  S.  Wino- 
GHADSKY.— ^rc*.  Sci.  biol.  St.  Petersbourg,  1892,  j>p.  86-137;  abs.  in  Forsch.  Geb.  agr. 
Physik,  15,  Heft  5,  pp.  415,  416. 

The  production  of  albumen  in  the  plant  and  the  part  played  in  the  scmie  by 
phosporic  acid  {Erzeugung  von  Eiweiss  in  der  Pflanze  und  Mitwirkung  der  Phosphor- 
sdure  bet  derselben),  Adoi-f  Mayer.—  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  6  and  6,  pp.  433-441. 

Concerning  the  temporary  disappearance  of  secondary  growth  in  thickeness 
of  trees,  L.  Jost  (Beobachtitngen  Uber  den  zeitlichen  Verlauf  des  secund&ren  Dicken- 
waehstums  der  B&nme). — Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  10,  Heft  10,  p.  587. 

The  unequal  thickening  of  the  lignified  parts  of  plants  by  reason  of  position 
( Ueber  das  ungleichseitige  Dickenicachstum  des  Holzkorper  in  Folge  der  Lage),  J.  WiEs- 
NKR.— Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  10,  Heft  10,  p.  605. 

Some  cases  of  inversion  in  growth,  M.  J.  Masters.— Jioum.  Bot.,  31,  p.  35,  figs.  5. 

Xnvesti^atioiis  oa  the  localization  of  the  vegetable  oils  in  the  germination  of 
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seed  (Recherches  sur  la  localisation  des  htiiles  grasses  dans  la  germination  des  graines), 
E.  Mesnard.— Compf.  rend,,  116  (1893),  No,  S,  pp.  111-114,' 

Time  of  the  appearance  of  trehalose  in  mushrooms  (Sur  Vipoque  de  Vapparition 
du  trehalose  dans  les  ckampigyions),  E.  Bourquklot. — BuL  Soc,  My  col,,  189S,  No,  1,  p,  11. 

Sugar  materials  oontained  in  mushrooms  (Matiires  sucries  contenuee  dans  Us  cham- 
pignons), E.  BouRQUELOT.— -BttL  Soc,  MycoL,  189S,  No,  l,p,61. 

The  composition  of  bacteria  as  influenced  by  the  material  in  which  they  grow 
(Die  Zusammensetzung  der  Bacterien  in  ihre  Abh&ngigJceitvondemNdhrmaierial),'E,CRA' 
MER.— iircA.  Eyg,,16,  Reft  2,  pp,  151-195, 

Separation  of  microdrganisms  by  centrifugal  force  (S^araHon  des  microqrga- 
nisnies  par  la  force  centrifuge),  R.  Leze.— Compt.  rend,, '115(189$),  No,  26,pp,  1817, 1S18, 

Drainage  waters  of  cultivated  soils  (Les  eatix  de  drainage  des  terres  eulUv4es),  P. 
P.  Deh^rain.— Compt.  rend,,  116  {1893),  No.  g,  pp,  33-37. 

Relation  between  the  height  of  the  sea  level  and  the  soil  temperature  (Der 
Einfluss  der  Meereshohe  auf  die  Bodentemperatur,  mit  spezieller  BerOchsichtigung  der 
Bodenwdrme  MUnchens),  £.  Ebermayer.— ifV>r9ofc.  Geib.  agr,  Physik,  15,  Heft 5, pp.  386- 
399. 

Investigations  on  the  effect  of  water  on  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants  under 
various  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  ( Untersuchungen  Uher  den  Mnflnss  des  Was- 
sers  auf  das  Wachsthum  der  Kulturpflanzen  hei  verschiedener  physikalischer  Beschtffenheit 
des  Bodens),  E.  WoLLNy.--F(W»c*.  Geb,  agr.  Physik,  15,  Heft  5,  pp,  4$7-43g, 

Denitrifying  organisms  in  soils,  E.  Giltay  and  J.  H.  Aberson.— ^rcA.  N4erlan- 
daises,  1891,  p.  341;  ahs.  in  Forsoh.  Geh,  agr.  Physik,  15,  Heft  5,  p,  416. 

Relation  between  humus  formation  and  lime  content  of  soils  ( Ueber  die  Bezie- 
hung  ifwiscihen  Humusbildung  und  Kalkgehalt  dor  Bodenarten),  £.  W.  Hilgard. — Forsch. 
Geb,  agr.  Physik,,  15,  Heft  5,  pp,  400-405, 

The  behavior  of  iron  oadde  in  the  soil  and  in  rocks  (Das  Verhalten  des  Fisen- 
oxyds  in  dem  Boden  und  den  Gesteinen),  R.  Sachsse  and  A.  Becker.— Xandto.  Vers, 
Stat,,  41,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  453-466, 

Losses  of  nitrogen  by  manures  (Les  pertes  de  V azote  dams  les  fwniers),  A.  MOntz 
and  A.  C.  Girard.— Cowipt.  rend,,  115  (1892),  No.  26,  pp,  1318-1321,  and  116  (1893), 
No,  3,  pp,  108-111, 

Loss  of  nitrogen  from  manure  (Deperdiiion  de  Vazote  desfumiers),  L.  Degrullt. — 
Progr4s  Agrio,  et  Vitio,,  10,  No,  6,  p,  121, 

The  fermentations  of  manure  (Sur  les  fermentations  du  fumier),  A.  Hubert. — 
Compt,  rend,,  115  (1892),  No,  26,  pp.  1321-1323. 

The  importance  of  lime  and  magnesia  salts  to  agriculture  (Die  Bedeutung  der 
Kalk-  und  Magnesiasalze  in  der  Landwirtsohaft),  O,  liOKW.—Landw,  Vers.  Stat,,  41, 
Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  466-475, 

The  condition  of  the  phoaphate  market  in  Oermany  (Zwr  Lage  des  Phosphorsdu- 
reniarkles),  J,  H.  Vogel.— Ifttt.  deut.  landw.  Ges,,  1892-'93,  No,  17,  pp,  160-164. 

Report  on  field  experiments  in  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1891  with  barley  for 
brewing  (Bericht  uber  die  Anbauversuche  mit  Braugerste  inSchleswig-Holstein,  1891)^ 
A.  Emmerling  and  H.  Hilbbrt.— Xandur.  Wochenbl.  Schlenoig-Holsiein,  1892,  No,  60, 
pp,  457-459,  and  No.  51,  pp  465-468, 

Kangra  buckwheat.— feto  Miso,  Bui,,  73,  p,  1, 

A  contribution  on  some  species  of  leguminosao  (Zur  Kentniss  einiger  Legumi- 
nosengattungen),  P.  Taubert.— ^«r.  deut,  bot.  Ges,,  10,  Heft  10,  p,  637,  plate  1, 

Wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  for  tobacco  (Die  Holzasche  als  DUngerfUr  Wiesen 
und  Felder,  namentlich  auch  deren  Bedeutung  fur  den  Tdbakbau),  J,  Nessler.— If odb- 
enbl.  landw,  Ver,  Badenf  1892,  No,  22,  pp.  255-257;  abs,  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem,,  22,  H^t 
lyp.64. 

The  early  formation  of  gluten  in  wheat  (Sur  le  preSxistenee  du  gluten  da«t  le 
bU),  M.  Ballard.— Compt.  rend,,  116  (1893),  No,  5,  pp,  202-204. 
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Empirloal  formulas  for  fertilizers  for  grapevines  {Farmules  empiriqttes  de  fw- 
mures  pour  la  mtjne),  L.-  Dkgkully. —  Progrhs  Agr.  et  VitiCy  10,  No.  4,  p.  7S. 

Plaster  in  viticulture  {Lepldtre  en  viticulture),  G.  Battamchon. — Progrh  Agr.  et 
ntio.,  10,  No.  6,  jp.  90, 

Synopsis  of  species  of  Cannai  J.  G.  Baker. — Gardeuer^s  Chron,,  IS,  pp,  45,  *I0, 

New  species  of  orchids. — Kexo  3fi«c.  BuU,  7S,  p.  4, 

New  species  of  Cycas^  W.  Carrutuers.— Jount.  BoU  SI,  No,  1,  pp,  IS. 

Yew  poisoning,  W.  Carrutueks  kt  AL.—Journ,  Roy,  Agric,  Soc.  of  England,  S 
{1892),  aer.  S,  p,  698.  ♦ 

On  some  weed  seeds  of  importance  in  determining  the  origin  of  foreign  seed 
(Ueher  einige  Unkrautaamen  tpelche  unter  Unistdndfin  fur  die  Provenienbeatimmung 
ausldndischer  Saatwaren  vicktig  Hnd),  O.  BVRCUARD.—Landw.  Vers,  Sial.  41,  Heft 
5  and  6,  pp,  449-452 

Some  new  Uredineas  {Einige  neue  Uredineen),  P.  DiKTKL.—Hedwigia,  1892,  Heft 
6,p,2SS, 

Histological  researches  on  Uredineao  {liecherches  histologiques  sur  les  Ur6din4es), 
P.  A.  Dangeard  and  Sapin  Troufpy.— Cowip^.  rend.,  116  {1893),  No,  5,  pp,  211-213. 

Finger  and  toe  disease  of  turnips  {Plaaniodiophora  brassiocs),  W.  Carrutueus.-— 
Joum,  Boy,  Agrio.  Soc,  of  England,  3  {1892),  ser,  3,  p,  793, 

Disease  of  chestnut  trees  {Maladie  des  chdtaigniers),  L.  Degrullt.— Pro^r^  Agr. 
et  Vitio,,  10,  No.  6,  p.  126. 

Canker  of  larch,  W.  Carruthers.— Jour.  Eioy.  Agric.  Soc,  of  England,  S  {1892),  ser. 
S,  p.  792. 

Injurious  effects  of  Phoma  betas  on  sugar  beets  ( Deher  den  die  Zuckerriiben  zerstor- 
enden  Pihs,  Phoma  beta),  Frank.— ZeitecA.  Zuckerind.,  42  {1892),  p.  904;  Chein.  Zig,, 
1893,  No.  6,  Repert,,  p.  8, 

The  repression  of  Phylloxera' (I>i«  Bek&mpfumg  der  Beblaus,  Phylloxera  vastatrix), 
A.  IiACaMAiiN.—Centralbl.  agr,  Chem.,  22,  Heft  1,  pp,  8-31. 

The  origin  and  multiplicaUon  of  Ephestia  klihniella  in  the  mills  of  Franca 
{Origins  et  multiplication  de  V Ephestia  kuehniella  dans  les  moulins  en  France),  J. 
DANYBZ.—Compt,  rend,,  116  {1893),  No.  5,  pp.  207-209. 

Eifect  of  potash  salts  incorporated  in  the  soil  on  beet  nematodes  ( Ueber  den 
Einfluss  der  dem  Boden  jsu  Dungungszvecken  einverliebten  Kalisalze  auf  die  BUbennem- 
aiode,  Heierodera  schaohtii),  M.  KoLLRVUG.—Zeitsch.  landto.  Cent.  Ver,  JSachsen,  Dec,, 
1892,  pp,  419-425. 

Effect  of  potash  salts  on  beet  nematodes  {Einfluss  der  Ealisalze  auf  die  Bubenne- 
matode),  Hollrung.  Zeitsch.  Zuckerind.,  42  {1893),  p,  918;  <ibs.  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  1893, 
No.  6,  Bepert.,  p.  8. 

Examination  of  the  residues  from  the  manufacture  of  peanut  Qil{Untersuchun' 
gen  Uber  die  Futtermittel  des  Handels;  III,  Biickstdnde  der  ErdnussolfabrikatUm),  P. 
VBHTZ&CH.—Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp,  385-431, 

At  what  price  and  in  ^7hat  amount  can  dried  beet  residue  be  profitably  em- 
ployed as  a  feeding  stuff?  {Bei  welchen  Preisen  und  in  welchen  Mengen  kann  die  Verwen- 
dsmg  der  getrockneten  BObenschnitzel  in  der  Futterration  rathsam  ersoheinent)  Kremp.— 
Braunschwg,  landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  No,  62,  pp,  223-226, 

^1  the  mustard  oil  content  of  rape  and  of  oil  cakes  (  Ueber  den  Senfdlgehalt  in 
Baps  und  Oelbnehen),  A.  Schuster  and  ^iiCKR.^Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  104,  pp.  1964, 
1965. 

The  influence  of  light  and  darkness  on  the  animal  body  {Einfluss  von  JAeht  umd 
Dunkelheit  auf  den  thierischen  Or<7aniin}iua),GRAKFENBERGER.— P^arm.  Ztg,,  37 {1892), 
p.  796;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No,  6,  Bepert.,  p.  8,  ^ 

Influence  of  movement  on  the  development  of  hens'  eggs  {Influmoe  du  mouve- 
ment  sur  U  d^veloppement  des  ceufs  de  poule),  A.  HkSLCAOCi^—Compt.  rend,,  U6  {1893)^  No. 
tfpp.  71-73, 
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Analyses  of  some  oheese  and  milk  samples  {Einige  Analjf9en  von  Ease  und 
Milchprohen),  A.  Stift. — Zeitsch,  NahrungsmitUlvniersach.  u,  Byg.,  6{189£),  p,  454; 
abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  189Sy  No.  lOS,  ReperL^p.  S66. 

The  "  acid  bat3rrometric  "  method  of  rapidly  determining  fat  in  milk  (Die 
Acid-Buiifrometric  aU  universal  Fetthesiimmunge-Methodey.—Ckem,  Ztg,,  189^,  No.  98, 
pp.  1839-1840. 

On  the  Pennetier  method  for  recognising  margarin  in  butter,  A.  Vizzi.Staz. 
•per.  agr.  ital'.,  ff,  p.  ISl,  BS,  p.  38;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1893, No.  6,  Bepert.,  p.  7. 

Various  papers  on  abnomfel  mUkr— Analyst,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  1-lS. 

Is  tartar  emetic  transmitted  to  the  milk  ?  {Geht  Tartarus  stihiatus  in  die  Milch 
Ubert)  BAVM.—Monat.  prakt.  lierheilkund.,  3,  Heft  9;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1893, 
I,  No.  3,  p.  IBS. 

Tests  of  Tarious  hand  milk-separators  (PrUfung  verschiedener  Handmilchoeniri- 
fugen),  J.  Elkw  and  M.  KdRV.— Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  B£,  Heft  l,pp.  47-49. 

Concerning  the  best  form  of  separator  for  creamery  use  {Ein  Beitrag  zu  dar 
Frage,  Welches  ist  die  beste  Entrahmungsmtichine  fUr  den  Molkereibetriebf),  Zechrr. — 
Zeitsch.  landw.  Cent.  Ver.  Sachsen.  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  427-430. 

Cream-collecting  creameries  in  the  United  States  {Bahm-Samnul'Mollcereien 
in  den  Vereinigten  Staatenvon  Nordamerika),  A.  G.  yiEtn.— -Milch  Ztg.,  189$,  No.  48,  pp, 
806^07. 

Per  cent  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  grape  must  ( UeberdenGehaltansHckstof' 
haltigen  Substaneen  in  IVaubenmosten  aus  dem  Anstaltsgut  in  S,  Miehele),  E.  Mach  and 
K.  PORTKLB.— Latidw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  4,  pp.  264-269. 

Bzpeximents  on  the  diminution  of  the  coloring  matter  in  wines  by  keeping 
(  Versuohe  Uber  die  Abnahm  des  Farbstoffgehaltes  beimLagem  der  Wein),  £.  Mach  and  K. 
PoRTELK.— Xandir.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  4,  pp.  279-282. 

Changes  in  the  add  and  glycerin  content  of  wine  during  fermentation  and 
during  keeping  (Ueber  die  VerUnderungen  in-Gehalt  von  gesammt  Sdure  und  Olyceriu 
wdhrend  der  Gdrung  und  Lagerung  der  Wvine),  E.  Mach  and  K.  Portrlk. — Landw. 
Vers.  Stat.,  4 1,  Heft  4,  pp.  270-278. 

Examination  of  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  wine  (Sur  le  dosage  de 
Vextrait  laissS  par  V4vaporation  du  vin),  J.  A.  Mullbr. — Ann.  Ckim.  etPhys.,27{1892), 
ser.  6,  Nov.,  pp.  340-352. 

Boric  acid  as  a  constant  constituent  of  beer  and  hops  {Die  BorsSnre  ein  steter 
Begleiter  des  Bieres  und  mn  wesentHcher  BeMandtheil  des  Hopfens),  J.  Brand. — Zeitsch, 
gesammt.  Brawoesens,  1892,  p.  427;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.  1802,  Repert.  p.  350. 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  {Neue^'ungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der 
Essig-Industrie),  O.  Steinmetz.— C*€w.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  92,  pp.  1723,  1724. 

On  analysis  of  beeswax  (Zur  Analyse  des  Bienentcachses,)  R.  Brnedikt. — Chem, 
Ztg.  1892,  No.  102,  p.  1922. 

Improvements  in  leather  manufacture  (Nenerungen  auf  dem  Oebiete  der  Lederfa* 
brikation,)  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  101,  pp.  190i-1905, 
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Akkaxsas  Station.— E.  B.  Kinsworthy,  of  Arkadelphia,  and  J.  N.  Tillman,  of 
Fayetteville,  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  board  of  trnstees,  vice  H.  G.  Bonn 
and  W.  B.  Welch.  The  snbetation  at  Pine  Bluff  has  been  discontinued,  and  a'  new 
substation  has  been  established  at  Camden,  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  State,  where 
there  are  pine  lands  with  light  sandy  soil. 

California  University  and  Stations. ~M.  Kellogg  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  aniversity ;  R,  D.  Crnickshank,  foreman  of  the  Coast  Range  station,  at  Paso 
Robles,  has  resigned  and  H.  Tyson  has  1>een  appointed  his  snccessor. 

"  The  station  at  Berkeley  has  just  completed  extensive  additions  to  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  at  the  four  substations.  At  the  South  California  station,  in  Chino 
Valley,  about  one  hundred  new  varieties  of  grapes  have  been  planted,  each  sort  being 
represented  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  vines.  The  varieties  are  chosen  with  especial 
reference  to  the  climate,  many  of  the  Persian  and  south  of  Europe  varieties  being  in- 
cluded. Twenty  species  of  Fitis  have  been  sent  for  trellis  and  ornamental  planting. 
About  8  acres  of  new  orchard  have  been  planted  at  this  station,  all  of  new  sorts, 
including  many  seedlings  of  promise  never  before  sent  out.  The  collections  of 
prunes,  walnnts,  apricots,  peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives  at  this  station  are 
now  larger  than  any  private  grower  possesses  and  will  be  of  great  hortioultural 
importance  to  southern  California. 

<'The  station  at  Paso  Robles  in  the  Coast  Range  has  received  large  orchard  addi- 
tions in  the  line  of  new  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits.  The  vineyard,  which  bore 
heavily  last  season,  is  already  so  large  that  only  about  thirty  kinds  could  be  added 
with  advantage. 

''The  station  at  Tulare  City  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  received  trees  for  about  an 
acre  of  new  orchard  and  many  sei^dlings,  besides  new  flgs  and  grapes. 

''The  Sierra  Foothill  station  at  Jackson,  Amador  County,  has  received  trees  and 
vines  of  new  sorts  to  plant  nearly  4  acres,  besides  new  collections  of  olives,  small 
fhiits,  etc." 

Georgia  Station. — The  station  herd  of  twelve  cows  has  been  successfully  de- 
homed.  The  operation  did  not  cause  fever  or  diminution  in  the  flow  of  milk,  but 
made  a  favorable  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the  animals. 

Idaho  College  and  STATioNS.^Since  the  college  opened  in  October,  1892,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  students  have  been  in  attendance.  Three  stations  have  been 
organized  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  at  Grangeville,  Idaho  Falls,  and  Nampa, 
and  preparations  have  been  made  to  begin  field  experiments  the  coming  season.  The 
station  staff  is  constituted  as  follows:  F.  B.  Gault,  president  of  the  University  of 
Idaho;  R.  Milliken,  dire<5tor,  agriculturist, horticulturist,  and  entomologist;  C.  W. 
McCnrdy,  chemist  and  botanist;  J.  E.  Ostrander,  civil  engineer;  and  I.  A.  Funk, 
treasurer. 

Maine  Station. — An  analysis  of  Marvin's  Electioneer  Brand  Horse  and  Cattle 
Food  by  the  station  chemist  indicates  that  it  is  made  up  of  linseed  meal,  with  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  fenugreek,  camphor,  and  ginger,  and  that,  if  used 
according  to  directions  on  the  packages,  it  has  no  special  value  either  as  feeding 
stuff  or  medicine. 
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Massachusetts  Hatch  Station.— The  Massachnsetts  Society  for  Promoting  Ag- 
riculture has  provided  for  a  large  extra  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  station, 
which  contains  a  report  on  a  number  of  the  more  important  iignrions  insects  selected 
for  description  at  the  request  of  the  so<Aety. 

Mississippi  Collbok. — Bulletin  No.  1,  issued  January,  1893,  by  W.  L.  Hutchinson, 
State  chemist,  contains  notes  on  the  analysis  and  valuation  of  fertUizers ;  tabulated 
analyses  of  45  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  collected  during  the  season  of  1892-'93 ; 
guaranties  of  composition  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  chemist,  1892-'93;  text  of  the 
State  law  relating  to  fertilizers;  and  directions  for  sampling. 

Oklahoma  Collbge  and  Station. — ^The  board  of  regents  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted as  follows :  R.  J.  Barker,  Stillwater,  president  and  secretary ;  A.  A.  Ewing, 
Kingfisher,  treasurer;  CO.  Blake,  £1  Reno,  attorney;  J.  £.  Quein,  Edmond;  J.C. 
Fletcher,  Chandler. 

South  Carolina  College  and  Station.—J.  S.  Newman  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing president  and  director  vice  H.  A.  Strode,  resigned;  J.  S.  Pickett  has  been  added 
to  the  station  staff  as  foreman  of  the  farm.  The  board  of  control  consists  of  M.  L. 
Donaldson,  chairman ;  J.  E.  Bradley,  and  D.  T.  Redfeam. 

Washington  Station. — J.  W.  Heston  has  been  appointed  president  and  director 
vice  G. Lilley;  £.  R.Lake,  vice-president  and  horticulturist;  J.P.Hendricks,  agri- 
culturist, vice  J.  O'B.  Scobey f  G. H.  Watt,  chemist,  vice  G.  G. Hitchcock;  and  C.  V. 
Piper,  entomologist.  A  small  forcing  house  has  been  erected,  in  which  investiga- 
tions on  a  disease  of  tomatoes  will  be  undertaken.  A  herd  of  seven  Holsteins  has 
been  added  to  the  farm  stock. 

Austrian  Agricultural  Schools.— According  to  a  statement  of  the  Austrian 
minister  of  agriculture,  published  in  Land,  u.  Fontvo.  Unterriohtazeitung,  Austria  Itas 
102  agricultural  schools,  classified  as  follows :  Agricultural  and  forestry  schools,  45 ; 
agricultural  winter  schools,  26;  dairy  schools,  5;  nursery  schools,  5;  schools  for 
gardening,  horticulture,  and  hop  culture,  17;  schools  for  brewing,  malting,  etc., 
4.    ThQ  annual  cost  of  these  schools  is  about  $425,000. 

Skkd  Control  Station  at  Vienna.— The  report  of  this  station  for  the  year 
ending  July  31, 1892,  contains  accounts  of  examinations  of  seeds  of  grasses,  forage 
plants,  sugar  beets,  grains,  etc.  The  total  number  of  tests  during  the  year  was 
2,980. 

Japan. — This  Office  has  received  the  Seventh  Statistical  Report  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Commercial  Department,  and  reports  on  experiments  in  rice  culture  in 
1891,  and  with  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rape,  and  with  fertilizers  for  these 
crops  in  1892,  at  the  station  at  Nishigahara,  Tokio.  These  documents  are  in  the 
Japanese  language. 

Dairy  Industry  of  Dbnmark.— The  preliminary  report  of  C.  C.  Georgeson,  special 
agent  of  this  Department,  gives  an  account  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Milk 
Supply  Company  of  Copenhagen  and  of  a  Danish  dairy  farm  near  the  City  of  Y ord- 
ingborg,  together  with  data  regarding  the  trade  in  Danish  butter  in  the  London 
market.  It  is  stated  that  the  unifonnly  good  quality  of  Danish  butter  is  largely 
due  to  pure  cultures  of  cream  ferments  which  are  in  common  use  in  all  good  dairies. 
These  cultures  are  offered  for  sale  by  two  or  three  laboratories  and  are  propagated 
in  skim  milk  at  a  given  temperature,  and  are  then  used  for  ripening  the  cream. 

Digestibility  or  pentose  carbohydrates  in  feedino  aTVVVB,— -Agricultural 
Science  for  February,  1893,  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  £.  Stone  and  W.  J.  Jones 
on  the  digestibility  of  pentose  carbohydrates  in  feeding  stuffs.  Dr.  Stone  has 
given  much  study  to  this  class  of  bodies,  and  previously  reported  a  short  experiment 
with  rabbits  on  their  digestibility.  As  is  generally  known,  pentose  carbohydrates 
are  a  class  of  bodies  having  the  general  formula  C6Ha04,  which  by  inversion  yield 
either  arabinose  or  xylose.  They  have  previously  been  shown  by  Dr.  Stone  to  occur 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  nitrogen-free  extract  of  hay  and  other  coarse  fod- 
ders, hence  this  information  regarding  their  digestibility  forms  a  valuable  contri- 
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bution'  to  tho  knowledge  of  the  digestibility  of  the  nitrogon-free  extract.  From 
the  trial  with  rabbits  it  appeared  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  pentosans  were 
digestible.  The  present  stndy  was  made  on  materials  furnished  by  Prof.  Jordan, 
of  the  Maine  station.  These  materials  consisted  of  the  feeding  8tu£fs  used  in  several 
digestion  experiments  with  sheep,  and  the  dung  excreted.  The  experiments  by  Jor- 
dan had  shown  the  percentages  of  digestibility  of  the  different  food  nutrients  of  the 
material,  some  twenty  in  number.  The  experiments  of  the  present  series  were  made 
especially  to  determine  the  percentages  of  pentosans  which  had  been  digested. 

This  was  done  by  determining  the  amount  of  pentosans  fed  and  the  amount  of  the 
same  materials  excreted  in  the  dung. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  study,  giving  the  percentage  of  the 
nitrogen-free  extract  in  the  original  material,  percentage  of  pentosans  in  the  same, 
and  the  percentage  of  pentosans  found  to  be  digested: 

Digesiibility  ofpenioBana  in  various  coarse  fodden* 


Kidd  of  food. 


Nitrogen- 

freo 
extract  in 

food. 


PentoMns 
in  food. 


PoDtOMDI 

digested. 


Phleam  pTatcn.sis : 

Early  bloom 

Late  cut 

Early  bloom 

Late  cut. : 

Timothy  hay  (chiefly  iMilouni  juatouHiM) 

Do 

Banthonia  spicata 

AgroBtia  vuf;;aris 

CaUunagrostis  eanaik'U.<iis 

Triticum  repeim 

Hungarian  gru8H 

Trifoliom  hybrianm 

Field  corn  fodder 

Southern  com  t'oihlor , 

Timothy  hay  and  8u;;»r  bcelii 

'JHmothy  hay  and  rutabacaj) 

Timothy  hay  and  wheat  bran 

Timoth;^  hay  and  2lut4*n  tueal 

AgroBtis  vulg.iriaTiay  and  wlieat  br.iii , 

Agroatis  vnlgariii  hay  and  ^vlieat  middlin;;8. 


Percent. 

5LM 
65.51 
•  46.50 
51.11 
50.17 
50.16 
62.07 
53.43 
45.25 
62.04 
47. 52 
44.30 
52.45 
46  00 


PercmU, 

15.65 
16.17 
12.50 
14.26 
11.50 
12.25 
12.24 
13.27 
10.81 
U.58 
13.70 
8.85 
16.46 
11.52 


Ferunl, 


60.4 
62.8 
54.6 
48.2 
48.0 
40.5 
6&6 
70.0 
00.4 
56.0 
68.2 
56.8 
76.6 
60.6 
71.3 
67.1 
45.8 
50.1 
64.1 
64.0 


The  authors  remark  in  closing :  ''These  results  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Twenty 
of  the  best-known  food  stuffs  for  cattle  are  here  shown  to  contain  a  minimum  of 
from  6  to  16  per  cent  of  their  dry  weight  in  pentosans,  of  which  an  average  of  only 
58.2  per  cent  is  found  to  be  digestible.  It  appears  then  that  while  these  bodies  are 
to  be  for  the  present  classified  among  the  carbohydrates,  they  are  really  much  less 
digestible,  and  hence  of  less  food  value  than  the  better  known  members  of  this 
group,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  etc.  In  many  cases  the  indicated  digestibility  is  even 
less  than  that  assigned  to  the  fiber  of  the  same  material,  and  the  average  of  all  the 
experiments  is  but  little  higher  than  the  corresponding  average  for  the  fiber.  Indeed 
fPom  the  data  at  hand  it  would  appear  that  of  all  the  food  constituents  capable  of 
digestible  estimation,  these  are  among  the  less  soluble  in  the  digestive  fluids,  although 
commonly  included  among  those  substances  which  are  regarded  as  in  a  high  degree 
digestible. 

"Not  only  do  pentosans  seem  to  be  of  low  digestibility,  but  according  to  Ebstein 
the  pentoses  derived  from  them  by  hydrolysis  (arabinose  and  xylose),  are  little  if  at 
all  assimilated,  although  readily  soluble.  He  has  lately  shown  that  pentose  sugars, 
even  in  very  small  quantities,  are  not  assimilated  by  the  human  organism.  •  •  • 
In  the  light  of  Ebstein's  observations  there  is,  moreover,  good  reason  for  believing 
that  even  such  portions  of  the  pentosans  as  are  dissolved  in  the  digestive  tract,  are, 
after  all,  not  assimilated.'' 
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Fekdikg  stuff  from  molasses. — ^A  company  has  been  formed  in  Cothen,  Ger- 
many, to  utilize  beet  molasses  by  mannfactnring  it  into  a  feeding  stuff  which  can 
be  conveniently  handled  and  transported.  It  has  been  found  that  by  mixing  certain 
materials  with  molasses,  which  also  adds  to  its  value  for  food,  a  dry,  mealy  food  can 
be  produced.  Experiments  with  this  new  molasses  food  by  farmers  and  at  some  of 
the  experiment  stations  are  said  to  have  given  excellent  results.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  manufacture  this  food  in  large  quantities. 

Mallein  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders. — An  account  of  investigations  on  the 
use  of  mallein  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  in  horses  and  experiments  with  the 
albumose  extracted  from  cultures  of  the  Bacillus  malleus  by  E.  A.  Schweinitz  and  F. 
L.  Kilbome,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Archives,  vol.  13,  No.  11,  pp.  643-657. 

New  rusts  from  Kansas.— Two  new  species  of  rusts  from  Kansas  are  described 
by  P.  Dietel  in  Hedwigia,  1892,  Hefb  6,  p.  288.  They  are  Puccinia  ehloridiSf  parasitic 
on  the  leaves  of  CMoris  verticillata,  and  P.  hartholomewiiy  on  the  leaves  of  Bouteloua 
oUgostachya, 

Blbtting  of  apples.— a  decay  of  Beauty  of  Kent  apple  is  described  in  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  13,  No.  315,  p.  47«  as  follows :  The  rind  becomes  entirely  black,  thickened, 
and  leathery,  as  though  tanned.  The  flesh  becomes  a  brownish  soft  pulp,  devoid  of 
flavor,  and  of  a  gummy  consistence.  An  analysis  of  the  fruit  showed  an  entire 
absence  of  malic  acid,  and  the  starchy  matter  had  become  converted  to  a  semi- 
gummy  substance. 

Bibliography  of  Australian  economic  botany.— Part  I  of  a  bibliography  of 
Australian  economic  plants,  by  J.  H.  Maiden,  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  lustrnction  at  Sidney.  It  is  No.  10  of  the  Technical  Educational  Series,  and 
contains  the  bibliography  of  tVe  following  subjects:  General  economic  plants, 
exhibitions,  foods,  forage  plants,  stock  poisons,  drugs,  eucalyptus  and  its  oils,  per- 
fumes and  essential  oils,  gums,  resins,  kinos,  manna,  dyes,  tans,  timbers,  fibers,  and 
indexes  to  authors  and  subjecta. 
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LIST  OF  PCBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

JANUARY,  1893. 


Division  of  Statistics: 

Report  No.  100  (new  series),  Noyember  and  December,  1892.  Agricnltnral  Pro- 
duction and  Distribution  of  the  World;  Tests  of  Averages  of  Condition;  Ad- 
dress of  Statistician  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry ;  Reci- 
procity and  Agricultural  Exports;  European  Crop  Report  for  December,  1892; 
Notes  on  Foreign  Agriculture ;  Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies. 
Report  on  the  Crops  of  the  Year,  December,  lb92. 
Division  of  Entomology: 

Insect  Life,  vol.  v,  No.  6,  January,  1893. 
Office  of  Exprriment  Stations: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  rv,  No.  4,  November,  1892. 
Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  iv.  No.  5,  December,  1892. 
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LIST  OF  STATION  PUBUCATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS, 

JANUARY,  1893. 


AORICULTUItAT.  EXPERIMENT  STATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA: 

Bulletin  No.  98,  December  15,  1892.— Distribotion  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 
Bulletin  No.  99,  December  16,  1892.— Root  Knots  on  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines;  A 
New  Nozzle  Tester. 
Thb  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  114,  December,  1892. — ^Notice  as  to  Bulletins;  Mixed  Fertilizers; 
Bone  and  Potash;  Nitrogenous  Superphos^ates.  and  Guanos;  Special  Ma- 
nures. 
The  Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  14,  December,  1891. — Field  Tests  upon  Indian    Corn;  Combating 
Insects  by  Means  of  Fertilizers;  Notes  upon  a  Com  Crambid, 
Georgia  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  19,  December,  1892.— Culture  of  Tobacco. 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 

Bulletin  No.  18  (second  series). — ^Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Otber 

Substances  Useful  to  Agriculture. 
Bulletin  No.  19  (second  series). — Forage  Crops,  Grasses,  Clovers,  and  Small 
Grains. 
Mains  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Annual  Report,  1892,  part  n. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College: 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  48,  December.  1892. 
Experiment  Station  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College: 
Bulletin  No.  88,  December,  1892.— Fruit  Report. 

Bulletin  No.  89,  December,  1892. — Conformation  of  Horse,  Governing  Selection. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Minnksota: 

Bulletin  No.  24,  October.  1892.— Ornamental  and  Timber  Treen,  Shrubs,  and 

Herbaceous  Plants  in  Minnesota. 
Bulletin  No.  25,  December,  1892.— Report  on  Small  Fruit;  Renewing  Old  Straw- 
berry Beds;  Shading  Strawberry  Beds;  Seedling  Fruits;  Analyses  of  Grapes; 
Spraying  Grapevines.  * 

Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  Noveniber,  1892.— Cheese  and  its  manufacture. 
New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  16,  September,  1892. — Common  Feeding  Stuffs;  Various  Oils  Used 

in  Rations. 
Bulletin  No.  17,  October,  1892.— Stock  Feeders'  Guide,  with  Chart  for  Use  in 
Bam;  Standard  Grain  Mixtores;  Standard  Bationa. 
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Nkw  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 

Bulletin  No.  90,  December  8, 1892. — Grasshoppers,  Locnsts,  and  Crickets. 
Bnlletin  No.  91,  December  14, 1892. — Some  Fnngons  Diseases  of  the  Qui  ace 
Frnit. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Balletin  No.  46  (new  series),  November,  1892.— Experiments  in  the  Manafactnro 

of  Cheese. 
Bnlletin  No.  47  (new  series),  November,  1892. — ^Experiments  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Cheese. 
Cornell  Universitt  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Bulletin  No.  47,  December,  1892. — ^Feeding  Lambs  and  Pigs, 
Bulletin  No.  48,  December,  1892. — Spraying  Apple  Orchards. 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bnlletin  No.  87 d,  November  26,  1892. — Digestion  Experiments  with  Pulled  Fod- 
der, Crimson  Clover  Hay,  Cowpea  Vine  Hay,  Corn  Silage,  Soja  Bean  Sila«?e, 
Raw  Cotton  Seed,  Roasted  Cotton  Seed,  Cotton-Seed  Hulls',  and  Cottou-Seed 
Moal. 
Bulletin  No.  87 e,  November  28,  1892.— Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Caro- 
lina, October,  1892;  Brief  Statement  of  Rules  for  Making  Local  Weather  Fore- 
casts. .« 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  8,  December,  1892. — ^Wheat-Growing  and  Dairying  for  North  Da- 
kota. 
Oregon  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  22,  January,  1893. — Comparative  Test  of  Small  Fruits;  Compara- 
tive Test  of  Vegetables;  Renovation  of  Old  Orchards. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Annual  Report.  1891. 
Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  20.  December,  1892.— The  Production  of  Capons;  Experiments  in 
Caponizing;  Prices  of  Capons,  Broilers,  Roasters,  and  Fowls  in  Boston  and 
New  York  Markets;  When  to  make  Capons,  the  Time  to  sell,  and  How  to 
Prepare  for  Market;  Caponizing  Tools  and  How  to  perform  the  Operation. 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bnlletin  No.  8,  December,  1892.— Available  Phosphoric  Acid  and  the  Water- 
Sol  nble  Potash  in  Cottou-Seed  Meal.    Methods  of  Preparing  Solutions  of  Cot- 
ton-Seed Meal  for  Precipitation  of  the  Phosphoric  Aciil;  Occurrence  of  Meta- 
phosphorio  Acid  and  Pyrophosphorio  Acid  in  Cotton-Seed  Meal. 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Experiment  Station  : 
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Bulletin  No.  77,  August  15, 1^92.— Fattening  Lamba. 

BuUetin  Nol  78>  August  15,  1892.— Fattening  Lambe  for  the  British  Market. 

Bulletin  No.  79»  August  22,  1892.— Experiments  with  Winter  Wheat. 
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Bulletin  No.  84,  December  15,  1892. — Experiments  with  Spring  Grain. 
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Vol.  IV.  March,  1893.  No.  8. 


In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (see  p.  663) 
attention  is  called  to  two  important  factors  in  estimating  the  value  of 
commercial  feeding  stuffs,  which  are  very  often  disregarded  by  purchas- 
ers. One  of  these  is  the  manurial  value.  The  difiference  in  the  value 
of  feeding  stuffs  in  this  regard  may  be  very  great.  At  the  time  the 
bulletin  was  prepared,  a  ton  of  corn  meal  costing  $24  had  a  manurial 
value  of  $7.31,  while  an  equal  amount  of  cotton- seed  meal  costing  $28 
had  a  manurial  value  of  $23.52.  Obviously  it  would  be  poor  economy 
to  neglect  such  large  differences  in  making  selections  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  on  the  market.  These  are  familiar  matters  to  our  station  work- 
ers, but  there  is  still  great  need  that  the  stations,  especially  in  regions 
where  soils  demand  the  liberal  use  of  manure,  should  continue  to  urge 
upon  their  constituencies  the  folly  of  buying  feeding  stuffs  without 
considering  their  manurial  value. 

The  other  point  emphasized  in  this  bulletin  is  the  great  variation  in 
the  actual  value  of  the  same  kind  of  feeding  stuff  as  offered  for  sale  at 
different  times  and  by  different  dealers.  Tlie  extensive  use  of  a  variety  of 
commercial  feeding  stuffs,  such  as  gluten  meal,  corn  germ  meal,  brew- 
ers^ grains,  and  other  by-products,  is  so  recent  that  comparatively  few 
farmers  have  realized  that  while  these  materials  may  seem  on  casual 
examination  to  be  good  food  for  their  animals,  there  may  be  deficiencies 
in  their  chemical  composition,  which  make  them  al  most  valueless.  The 
necessity  for  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  is  now  generally  recognized  and 
the  regulations  governing  the  trade  in  fertilizers  are  increasing  in 
stringency.  The  inspection  of  fertilizers,  inaugurated  and  still  largely 
carried  on  by  the  stations,  has  saved  the  farmers  of  the  country  millions 
of  dollars.  But  the  interests  involved  in  the  trade  in  commercial  feed- 
ing stuffs  are  greater  than  in  the  case  of  commercial  fertilizers.  For, 
as  Dr.  Goessmann  says,  "the  money  invested  by  farmers  for  securing 
commercial  feed  stuffs  as  an  additional  food  supply  for  home  consump- 
tion, exceeds  today  many  times  the  amount  spent  for  commercial 
fertilizers." 
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Aualyses  reported  in  the  bulletin  show  very  wide  variations  in  the 
feeding  value  of  the  same  kind  of  feeding  8tu£f.  For  example,  in  22 
samples  of  gluten  meal  the  protein  varied  ft'om  36  to  25  per  cent,  and 
the  fat  from  12  to  4  per  cent;  in  35  samples  of  wheat  bran  the  protein 
varied  from  20  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  fat  from  6  to  3  per  cent;  in  4 
samples  of  brewers'  grains  the  protein  varied  from  33  to  16  per  cent, 
and  the  fat  from  6  to  2  per  cent. 

'^The  fact  that  the  majority  of  this  class  of  feed  8tu£fs  are  waste  or 
by-products  of  other  industries  renders  them  in  an  exceptional  degree 
liable  to  changes  in  composition.  This  feature  in  their  production  de- 
serves a  most  careful  consideration,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer.    •    •    • 

''The  liability  of  pecuniary  losses  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  in  conse- 
quence of  exceptional  variations  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic matter,  crude  protein  or  fat,  or  of  both,  is  quite  frequently  greatly 
aggravated  by  most  unexpected  serious  fluctuations  in  the  market  cost 
of  leading  feed  stuffs.    *    *    • 

'^  Names  may  remain  the  sam^  and  in  fact  do  remain  in  some  in- 
stances, while  the  composition  of  the  article  suffers  serious  changes  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  the  parent  industry.'' 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  author  of  the  bulletin  believes  that 
the  trade  in  commercial  feeding  stuffs  should  be  subjected  to  State 
inspection  in  the  same  way  that  the  fertilizer  industry  has  been. 
Whether  such  inspection  is  necessary  or  desirable  we  do  not  now  care  to 
consider.  But  certainly  the  attention  of  farmers  should  be  aroused  to 
the  importance  of  buying  only  such  feeding  stuffs  as  will  meet  their 
needs,  and  of  insisting  that  the  dealers  in  such  products  should  guar- 
anty their  composition.  When  once  the  agricultural  public  realize 
what  is  really  involved  in  this  business  they  will  easily  be  able  to  devise 
methods  for  its  proper  regulation. 

One  feature  of  the  trade  in  commercial  feeding  stuffs  which  calls  for 
special  comment  is  that  relating  to  the  so-called  ^^condimental"  foods. 
Becent  analyses  by  the  stations  have  shown  that  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances these  pre])arations  contain  only  ordinary  food  materials  mixed 
with  substances  of  doubtful  medicinal  value.  When  a  farmer  is  asked 
to  pay  for  linseed  meal  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  ton  simply  because  a 
harmless  quantity  of  fenugreek  has  been  added  to  it  he  probably  has 
some  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  being  imposed  upon.  The  lordly 
name  which  the  preparation  has  assumed  will  hardly  increase  the 
health  of  his  animals  or  relieve  the  leanness  of  his  pocketbook.  De- 
tective work  may  not  be  the  highest  service  which  the  stations  can 
render  to  the  farmer,  but  it  may  be  and  has  been  exceedingly  usefuL 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL 
TO  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PLANTS.* 

Dr.  EWAXD  WOLLNY, 

If  the  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in  the  soil  is  reduced  below  a 
certain  limit  or  ceases  altogether,  the  processes  of  deconii>o8ition  of 
organic  substances  take  on  an  entirely  different  character,  chemically 
as  well  as  physiologically,  from  those  above  described.  In  case  of  free 
access  of  oxygen  the  end  products  of  decomposition  are  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  but  when  the  supply  of  oxygen  is 
insufficient  or  is  entirely  cut  off  the  following  products  may  result: 
Carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas,  or  hydrogen ;  different  organic  nitrogenous 
compounds,  asleucin,  tyrosin,  indol,  skatol,  and  primary  amines;  am- 
monia, nitrites,  nitrous  acid,  or  free  nitrogen ;  and  volatile  fatty  acids, 
such  as  butyric  acid.  A  peatlike  mass,  designated  as  <^acid  humus," 
is  left  behiud.  The  kinds  of  compounds  formed  vary  with  the  external 
conditions. 

The  chemical  phenomena  of  putrefaction,  or  decomx>osition  with 
reduction,  as  this  process  may  be  appropriately  called,  have  as  yet  been 
comparatively  little  studied.  Kevertheless,  the  facts  already  at  hand 
are  such  as  to  give  a  general  idea  of  these  phenomena,  as  will  be 
explained  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

Carbonic  acid  always  appears  among  the  products  of  putrefaction, 
but  with  a  limited  supply  of  oxygen  its  rate  of  formation  is  extremely 
slow  in  comparison  with  that  which  occurs  when  the  access  of  air  is 
unhindered.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  is  derived  from  the 
putrefying  substance  itself,  and  this  comes  principally  from  its  easily 
reducible  constituents,  namely,  nitrates,  nitrites,  nitrous  oxide,  and 
also  compounds  of  iron  and  manganese  in  their  higher  oxidation  stages. 
Organic  matter,  during  putrefaction,  withdraws  the  oxygen  of  all  these 
compounds  energetically  and  under  certain  conditions,  entirely.  For 
instance,  reduction  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  swamps,  as  Maercker  has 
observed,  may  go  so  far  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of  ferrous  sul- 
phide.t 

During  the  changes  accompanying  putrefaction,  apart  of  the  carbon 
of  organic  substances  appears  in  the  form  of  marsh  gas,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  ammonium  carbonate  the  mass  is  alkaline. 
Acording  to  the  experiments  of  Deh^rain,|  this  process  seems  to  take 

*  Continued  from  p.  543. 

t  Zeilsch.  landw.  Cent.  Ver.  Sachsen,  1874,  p.  70. 

X  Compt.  rend.,  98  (1884),  p.  377;  99,  p.  45;  Jonm.  de  TAgr.,  1884,  No.  781;  Ann. 
Aflrron.,  10,  No.  9. 
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place  only  when  oxygen  is  admitted  from  time  to  time.  If  this  gas  is  con- 
tinuously absent  for  a  long  time  t}ie  marsh-gas  fermentation  ceases  en- 
tirely, and  begins  anew  only  when  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  is  intro- 
duced.* 

Besides  the  process  just  described,  still  another  fonn  of  fermentation 
may  take  place  under  certain  conditions  during  putrefaction,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen  instead  of  marsh  gas.  This 
process  is  characterized  by  the  acid  reaction  of  the  substance,  which  is 
due  to  the  formation  of  butyric  acid  (Deh^rain).  Tlie  presence  of  this 
may  be  easily  recognized  from  the  characteristic  odor  of  butyric  ether 
which  is  produced  at  the  same  time.  Whether  the  hydrogen  fermen- 
tation depends  on  the  access  of  oxygen  from  time  to  time,  as  in  case  of 
the  marsh  gas  fermentation,  or  whether  this  process  represents  that 
form  of  decomposition  which  takes  place  when  oxygen  is  completely 
excluded,  is  still  undetermined. 

The  researches  to  which  reference  has  been  made  show  that  the  nitrog- 
enous constituents  are  changed  during  putrefaction  in  i)art  into  the 
sparingly  soluble  compounds  which  form  the  humus,  and  in  part  into 
the  nitrogenous  substances  named  above.  These  latter  include  nitro- 
genous organic  compounds,  ammonia,  the  lower  oxidation  stages  of 
oxygen  as  nitrites  and  nitrous  oxide,  and  ev^en  free  nitrogen.  The 
formation  of  these  latter  products,  which  are  particularly  characteristic 
of  putrefaction,  have  been  the  subject  of  si>ecial  study  by  Schl()sing, 
Gayon,  and  Dupetit,t  Dcherain  and  Marquenne,{  Konig  and  Eie8ow,§ 
Dietzell,||  Morgen  and  Kcinig.fl 

As  has  already  been  indicated  the  volatilization  of  organic  sub- 
stances, when  air  is  excluded,  is  comparatively  slight,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  material  forms  a  more  or  less  solid,  dark-colored,  peaty 
mass.  This  substance  once  formed  changes  very  slowly,  even  if  com- 
pletely exposed  to  the  conditions  of  decomposition  with  oxidation.  As 
long  as  organic  material  is  undergoing  putrefaction  it  will  become 
richer  in  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  poorer  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Inasmuch  as  the  entire  mass  loses  weight  during  decomposition,  and 
as  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  remains  unaltered,  provided  it  is  not 
washed  out,  it  is  evident  that  the  relative  amount  of  mineral  substance 
in  the  humus  increases  as  the  putrefaction  proceeds.**  The  most  of 
this  mineral  matter  is,  however,  so  inclosed  in  organic  compounds  that 
it  is  practically  incapable  of  assimilation  by  the  roots  of  plants  which 
may  come  in  contact  with  it. 

•  Hoppe-Seyler:  Zeitsch.  pbysiol.  Choinie.,  8,  p.  214. 

t  Compt.  rend.,  95,  pp.  644,  13G5. 

X  Compt.  rend.,  95,  p.  691. 

$  Landw.,  Jahrb.,  1873,  p.  107. 

II  Zeitsch.  landw.,  Ver.  Bayern,  March,  1882. 

i[  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  30  (1884),  pp.  199,  429. 

••Compare  W.  Detmer:  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  14  (1871),  p. 248. 
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The  extent  te  ir^ieii  nHereorganisiQfi  take  |mrt  in  the  oxidation  of 
carbon  to  carbonic  acid  has  been  so  explicitly  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages  that  no  further  reference  to  it  is  needed  here.  The  question 
now  to  be  discussed  is  whether  the  other  processes  of  putrefaction  are 
referable  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  action  of  microbes. 

The  researches  of  Deh^rain  show  that  the  marsh  gas  fermentation  is 
produced  by  the  vital  activity  of  lower  organisms,  inasmuch  as  addi- 
tion of  chloroform,  or  heating  at  85^  C.,  arrests  the  evolution  of  gas 
immediately.  At  the  same  time  the  mass  remains  alkaline  and  ammo- 
nium carbonate  is  found  in  the  liquid. 

It  was  shown  by  the  same  experimenter  that  the  hydrogen  fermen- 
tation, which  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  butyric  acid,  is  also 
caused  by  microbes.  Their  activity  was  apparently  not  dependent  on 
the  introduction  of  air  from  time  to  time — distinction  from  marsh  gas 
fermentation — ^but  seemed  to  take  place  when  air  was  excluded.  As 
regards  the  question  whether  the  marsh  gas  and  hydrogen  fennenta- 
tions  were  both  caused  by  the  action  of  one  and  the  same  ferment,  the 
difference  of  the  action  being  determined  by  the  constitution  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  organisms  develo))ed,  or  whether  the  two  kinds 
of  fermentation  were  due  to  distinct  ferments,  it  was  decided  by  Deh6- 
rain  that  the  latter  hypothesis  was  the  more  probable,  and  that  gen- 
erally the  one  ferment  excludes  the  other.  Gayon*  also  found  numer- 
ous bacteria  in  stable  manure,  which  was  putrefying  without  access  of 
air,  and  under  these  conditions  evolving  marsh  gas  and  carbonic  acid. 

In  like  manner  the  reduction  of  nitrates  seems  to  be  a  physiological- 
chemical  process,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  the  opposite 
process,  namely,  that  of  nitrification  which  results  in  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid.  The  conditions  of  this  reducing  process  have  been  studied 
by  Gayon  and  Dupetitt  These  experimenters  observed  that  as  micro- 
scopic organisms  became  plentiful  in  the  solutions  of  nitrates  under 
experiment,  the  nitrates  themselves  gradually  disappeared.  That  the 
microbes  caused  the  reduction  of  the  citrates  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  solutions  were  sterilized  by  heating,  by  chloroform,  or 
by  sulphate  of  copper  they  remained  clear  and  unchanged.  These 
organisms  cease  their  activity  entirely  or  to  a  marked  degi-ee  when 
spread  over  large  surfaces,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
temperature  most  favorable  to  their  development  lies  between  35^  and 
40^  G.  These  organisms  reduce  the  nitrates  until  free  nitrogen  is 
formed. 

Both  the  investigators  observed  still  another  microorganism,  which 
withdrew  only  one  third  of  the  oxygen  from  the  nitrates,  thus  chang- 
ing them  into  nitrites.| 

The  morphological  characters  of  the  bacteria  in  question,  through 


•  Jonrn.  de  I'Agr.,  1884,  No.  881,  p.  507. 

t  Compt.  rend.,  95,  pp.  644, 1365. 

X  Compare  E.  Br^al:  Ann.  Agron.  18  (1892),  p.  181. 
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whose  vital  activity  the  various  processes  of  putrefaction  are  deter- 
mined, have  not  as  yet  been  definiti^ly  determined.  According  to  F. 
Cohn*  the  Bacterium  termo  is  the  ferment  of  putrefaction  in  the  same 
way  that  yea«t  is  the  alcoholic  ferment,  but  from  lack  of  sufficient 
observations  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  decide  to  what  extent  this  hypoth- 
esis corresponds  to  the  actual  facts.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
various  organisms  take  part  in  putrefaction ;  as,  for  example,  it  may  be 
assumed  with  certainty  that  the  Bacillus  amyloha^iter  of  Van  Tieghem 
plays  a  very  important  rdle  in  this  process.  From  a  biological  stand- 
point the  organisms  in  question  are  to  be  classed  with  the  anaerobic 
ferments — ^bacteria  which  are  active  only  in  complete  absence  or  with 
an  intermittent  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  existence  and  activity  of  the  bacteria  which  produce  putrefac- 
tion are  of  course  dependent  on  their  environment,  and  changes  in  the 
latter  cause  many  changes  in  the  phenomena  which  they  manifest. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  need  of  oxj'^gen.  The  organisms  in  question, 
which  belong  to  the  strictly  anaerobic  class,  as,  for  instance.  Bacillus 
amylolmoier^  thrive  without  oxygen  when  they  are  in  a  favorable  medium 
of  growth;  for  access  of  oxygen  reduces  their  development  to  a  mini- 
mum or  arrests  it  entirely.  Nevertheless  some  forms  appear  to  be 
able  to  exist  only  with  an  intermittent  supply  of  oxygen.  Nencki  and 
Kageli  made  the  very  interesting  observation  that  fermentative  bact^ 
ria,  which  increase  vigorously  without  oxygen  when  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion well  adapted  to  fermentation,  require  oxygen  for  their  activity 
when  placed  in  a  less  favorable  culture  medium. 

Just  as  every  process  of  vegetation  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  so  the  fermentative  activity  of  the  putrefac- 
tive bacteria  is  controlled  by  the  conditions  of  temperature.  The  ca«e 
here  is  analogous  to  that  which  obtains  in  decomposition  with  oxida- 
tion. From  the  data  at  hand,  it  appears  that  when  the  organisms  in 
question  are  in  a  suitable  culture  medium  the  range  of  temperature 
in  which  they  are  able  to  grow  is  wide  and  has  a  high  optimum.  For 
instance,  Bacterium  termo  develops  between  5  and  40oC.;  the  optimum 
is  situated  between  30and35o  C.  The  Bacillus  amylohacter,  according 
to  Fitz,  has  its  optimum  at  40°  C.  and  its  maximum  at  45©  C,  The 
temperature  of  growth  with  some  kinds  at  least  seems  to  be  higher. 
Numerous  bacteria  can  withstand  temperatures  below  the  limit  of  veg- 
etation without  harm;  indeed  their  hfe  persists  at  temperatures  so  low, 
that  the  range  in  this  direction  may  be  spoken  of  as  unlimited.  The 
upper  limit  of  fatal  temperature  for  the  vegetative  cells  of  most  forms 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  majority  of  plants,  namely,  50-^<^  C. 
Some,  however,  can  withstand  temperatures  of  more  than  100°  0. 

From  these  considerations  and  the  experimental  results  cited  it 
is  plain  that  the  occurrence  and  activity  of  the  various  lower  organ- 
isms which  produce  the  different  processes  of  decomposition  are  de- 

*  Beitriige  zur  Biologie  der  Pflunzen,  I,  p.  IGQ. 
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pendent  on  certain  conditions.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  quantity 
of  air  available  is  a  deciding  factor  of  two  processes  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  agriculture,  viz,  decomposition  with  oxidation, 
and  putrefaction  or  decomposition  without  oxidation. 

When  oxygen  has  free  access  to  organic  substances  up  to  a  certain 
limit,  decomposition  with  oxidation  will  take  place;  but  when  the  sup- 
ply of  air  is  diminished  or  cut  off  altogether  decomposition  with 
reduction  (putrefaction)  will  appear.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  conditions  of  decomposition  that  the  functions  of 
the  organisms  which  take  part  in  the  fermentative  processes  are  accel- 
erated in  proportion  as  the  intensity  of  the  individual  determining 
factors  increases;  that  on  reaching  a  certain  limit  a  maximum  of  the 
effect  of  these  functions  is  attained;  beyond  this  limit  it  decreases  and 
finally  comes  to  a  standstill;  or,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
large  numbers  of  other  organisms  to  whose  multiplication  and  activity 
the  changed  conditions  are  favorable,  the  decomposition  process  may 
take  on  an  essentially  different  character. 

These  considerations  make  it  possible  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the 
relation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  to  the  fermentative  proc- 
esses. The  very  fiictors  that  are  the  most  important  for  the  life  of 
the  microorganisms  which  cause  fermentative  decomposition  are  con- 
trolled exclusively  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  the  latter  play  the  largest  part  in  deciding  the  destiny  of 
the  organic  material  which  is  contained  in  the  soil  or  added  to  it  in 
manures.  In  fact,  the  decompositions  which  are  constantly  going  on  in 
cultivated  soil,  and  whic^h  are  chemically  of  such  great  importance  to 
it«  fertility,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  air, 
water,  and  heat. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  examples.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  that  the  permeability  of  the  soil  to  air  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  to  determine  which  of  the  two  different  processes 
of  decomposition  will  take  place  in  a  given  case.  In  soils  of  a  very 
fine  texture,  and  which  on  this  account  are  aerated  with  gre«at  difficulty, 
especially  when  they  have  not  been  tilled  for  a  long  time,  or  in  those 
which  are  filled  with  water  during  the  whole  year  and  thus  do  not  per- 
mit access  of  air,  putrefaction  of  their  organic  substances  takes  place 
as  a  rule.  This  process  is  characterized  by  a  change  of  the  organic 
matter  into  a  peatlike  mass  (acid  humus)  and  by  a  multitude  of  deoxi- 
datiou  processes  which  result  in  the  formation  of  products  either  use- 
less or  harmful  to  vegetation. 

The  decomposition  of  organic  matter  with  oxidation  can  take  place 
in  the.  soil  only  when  air  has  access.  Agricultural  soils  may  origi- 
nally possess  the  needed  permeability,  as  is  the  case  with  all  soils 
of  a  coarse  texture— sandy  soils  for  instance — or  it  may  be  im- 
parted by  suitable  tillage.  When  the  soil  is  tilled  regularly  and  at 
short  intervals,  decomposition  with  oxidation  usually  takes  place  in 
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the  tilled  surfa<5e  stratum.  At  the  same  time  deoxidation  processes  go 
01)  in  the  deeper,  undisturbed  subsoil.  The  occurrence  of  these  two  sets 
of  phenomena  has  given  rise  to  the  expression  ^<  oxidation  stratum  " 
and  ^^  deoxidation  stratum,"  as  suggested  by  Mulder.*  Evidently  the 
direction  which  this  process  takes  is  of  great  importance  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  such 
fermentative  products  in  the  soil  as  are  capable  of  assimilation  by  the 
plant,  or  if  not  assimilable  are  harmless,  is  possible  only  as  the  result 
of  decomposition  of  organic  matter  with  oxidation.  Putrefaction,  or 
decomposition  with  reduction,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  for  the  most 
part  such  compounds  as  are  either  difficult  of  assimilation,  i.  «.,  worth- 
less, or  positively  harmful.  When,  therefore,  a  soil  originally  possessed 
or  in  course  of  time  has  acquired  such  a  character  that  its  organic 
constituents  undergo  putrefaction,  the  object  in  cultivation  should  be 
to  so  change  the  surface  stratum  as  to  promote  oxidation. 

Aside  from  the  permeability  of  the  soil  to  air,  its  behavior  towards 
water  and  heat  exerts  a  determining  influence  upon  the  process  of  de- 
composition. The  smaller  the  amount  of  water  a  soil  can  hold  the 
slower  the  fermentation,  and  conversely.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of 
water  becomes  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  inclosed  air  to  a 
minimum,  putrefaction  instead  of  decomposition  with  oxidation  takes 
place.  The  experiments  on  the  influence  of  heat  already  cited  make  it 
plain  that  as  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  higher  the  decomposition  of 
organic  material  will  be  accelerated,  and  in  proportion  as  there  is  free 
access  of  air  the  quantity  of  plant  food  rendered  assimilable  by  decom- 
position with  oxidation  will  be  increased. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  active  " 
and  "  inactive  "  as  applied  to  soils  is  evident.  An  active  soil  is  one  in 
which  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  oxidation.  In  general  it  may  be 
assumed  that  oxidation  will  go  on  most  rapidly  and  completely  in  a  soil 
permeable  to  air,  with  a  medium  moisture  content,  and  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. A  soil  must  be  characterized  as  inactive  if  it  offers  great 
resistance  to  penetration  of  the  air,  if  it  is  wet  or  dry,  and  if  its  tem- 
perature is  low.  Between  these  two  extremes  various  intermediate 
stages  may  occur  as  one  or  another  factor  becomes  the  controling  one. 

If  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  we  may  regard  it  as  settled 
that  the  processes  of  decomposition  of  organic  substances  are  almost 
entirely  determined  by  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  it  will  also 
be  seen  that  the  influence  which  these  same  conditions  exert  on  the 
chemical  processes  in  the  tilled  soil  extend  to  the  weathering  of  the 
mineral  components  as  well  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stances in  the  soil. 

From  a  chemical  standpoint  the  process  of  weathering  is  of  the  great- 
est significance  to  the  fertility  of  the  cultivated  soil,  inasmuch  as  its 

*  Mulder :  Ohemie  der  Aokerkrume.  German  translation  by  Hfilleri  Berlin,  19S3, 3, 
pp.  28-34. 
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rate  determines  the  amoant  of  assimilable  plant  food  which  will  be 
formed  from  the  undissolved  but  soluble  minerals  of  the  soil.  Bearing 
iu  mind  that  the  chemical  processes  of  weathering  are  accelerat-ed  with 
the  increase  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  it  is  plain  that  these  processes 
are  dependent,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil.  The  considerations  above  cited  thus 
explain  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  decomposition  will  be  rapid 
or  slow.  As  the  rate  of  fermentative  oxidation  is  faster  or  slower,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  will  be  greater  or  less  and  the  proc- 
esses of  weathering  will  go  on  with  corresponding  activity.  The  same 
facts  explain  why  the  weathering  is  so  much  more  rapid  in  the  well 
aerated  surface  soil  than  in  the  subsoil,  in  which  no  considerable  cir- 
culation of  air  is  possible.  Add  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  weathering 
increases  with  the  fineness  of  the  soil,  and  its  physical  character 
becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  in  controlling  the  processes  which 
go  on  within  it. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  soil  exert  an  influence  on  the  behavior 
of  soluble  plant  food  in  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absorptive  power  of' 
the  soil  for  mineral  matters,  and  on  the  other  the  amount  of  loss  by 
leaching  is  dependent  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two  points  it  must  be  assumed  from  the 
recent  researches  of  Van  Bemmelen*  that  besides  the  absorption  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil  which  is  dependent  od  chemical  changes^  an 
absorption  due  to  physical  and  meclianical  causes  also  exists.  This 
latter  results  from  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  substances  of  a  colloid 
nature,  such  as  colloidal  clay,  amorphous  zeolithic  silicates,  colloidal 
silicic  acid,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  humus,  etc."  These  colloid 
substances  have  the  property  of  forming  a  jelly-like  mass  with  water, 
from  which  they  can  be  freed  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This 
colloid  substance  impregnated  with  water,  or  "  hydrogel,"  dries  out 
extremely  slowly. 

If  the  air-dried  hydrogel  is  treated  with  solutions  of  acids,  bases, 
salts,  etc.,  the  water  and  dissolved  substances  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
taken  up  and  the  jelly-like  mass  retains  certain  constituents,  just  as  if 
it  were  vegetable  or  animal  i)rotopla8m.  Although  the  union  is  a  com- 
paratively weak  one,  it  requires  repeated  addition  of  water  or  long- 
continued  washing  out  to  remove  the  absorbed  materials. 

The  absorption  of  certain  substances  depends  not  only  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  colloids  and  of  the  salts,  but  also  upon  the  concentration 
and  temperature  of  the  solution.  Besides  this  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
composition of  the  salts  in  solutions  may  be  caused  by  the  colloid  sub- 
stance. .  For  example,  the  hydrogels  of  iron  oxide  and  alumina  with- 
draw a  part  of  the  acid  from  ammonium  salts  in  aqueous  solution. 
Further  chemical  substitutions  may  take  place  if  a  hydrogel  absorbs  a 

*  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.  35  (1888),  pp.  69-136.  Recueil  dee  travaux  chimiques  dee 
Pays-Boe,  7  (1888),  No.  2,  p.  37. 
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s^lt  from  its  solution  and  another  is  dissolved  in  it.  For  example,  if 
lime  is  absorbed  by  silicic  acid  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  added  to 
the  solution,  more  or  less  of  the  calcium  will  be  replaced  by  pot^tssinm, 
and  chloride  of  calcium  goes  into  solution,  so  that  potash,  lime,  and 
chloride  of  calcium  will  be  combined. 

The  substances  which  have  been  described  are  styled  by  Van  Bem- 
melen  '^  absorption  compounds,"  and  they  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  absorption  phenomena  of  the  cultivated  soU.  Their  general 
characters,  the  processes  of  their  formation  and  decomi)osition,  and 
their  composition  are  so  little  understood  that  researches  leading  to 
the  discovery  of  the  causes  which  produce  these  absorption  phenomena 
would  be  of  the  highest  value.  Still  enough  has  been  shown  to  lead 
to  the  assumption  that  they  are  dependent  on  physical  instead  of  purely 
chemical  forces. 

For  the  present  puri>ose  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  cultivated  soil  is 
provided  with  substances  which,  in  a  mechanical  way,  assist  in  ret-aining 
soluble  plant  food,  and  that  the  capability  of  the  soil  to  protect  the 
soluble  substances  which  may  be  formed  in  it  or  added  to  it  from  being 
washed  out  by  the  percolating  rain  water  is  dependent  on  the  nature 
and  amount  of  colloid  substance  present.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  purely  chemical  processes  explain  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  absorption. 

The  permeability  of  the  soil  to  water,  and  the  nature  of  the  solu- 
ble substances  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  its  absorptive  power, 
determine  the  amount  of  loss  by  leaching.  As  a  rule  the  most  of  the 
valuable  ingredients  of  plant  food,  as  potash,  ammonia,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  are  absorbed,  but  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  important 
compounds  fails  to  be  retained,  namely,  nitric  acid,  which  occors  in 
the  soil  in  nitrates,  and  is  formed  with  extreme  rapidity  in  well  aerated 
soil  by  the  action  of  microorganisms,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Although  a  part  of  the  nitrates  in  the  soil  may  be  held  by  physical 
absorption,  still  the  greater  part  must  remain  in  solution  on  account 
of  the  easy  solubility  of  all  nitrates,  so  that  a  chemical  absorption  is 
impossible.  Aside  from  the  danger  of  being  washed  out  of  the  soi^ 
entirely,  this  part  of  the  nitrates  is  subject  to  loss  by  being  carried 
by  the  percolating  water  into  the  subsoil,  where  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
out  of  rea<;h  of  the  plant,  and  finally  it  may  escape  in  the  drainage. 

The  extraordinary  proportions  which  this  loss  by  leaching  may 
assume  were  tirst  jwinted  out  by  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Warington.*  In 
their  experiments  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  form  of  nitrates  from  an 
unmaiiured  field  of  wheat  amounted  to  16  to  18.6  kilograms  per  hectare 
per  annum,  and  from  i)Iat8  receiving  mineral  fertilizers  alone  19  kilo- 
grams. This  loss  of  nitrogen  in  cultivated  land  was  comparatively 
high  on  account  of  the  wet  seasons  of  1879-'80  and  1880~'81,  during 
which  these  experiments  were  conducted.    The  loss  from  those  plats 


♦  Joum.  Bo^.  Agr,  l§g<?,  pf  ^nglapd,  VJ,  part  1  and  2  j  18,  part  ?  wwl  i. 
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which  had  received  nitrogenous  fertilizers  was  very  much  higher;  it 
increased  with  the  amount  of  ammonia  salts  added,  became  stiU  larger 
when  only  a  partial  ration  of  mineral  fertilizers  had  been  added  to  the 
ammonia  salts,  and  reached  an  extraordinary  amount  when  ammonia 
salts  alone  were  added.  The  use  of  nitrates  resulted  in  a  greater  loss 
than  when  the  equivalent  amount  was  added  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
salts.  When  the  ammonia  salts  were  added  in  the  autumn  most  of  their 
nitrogen  was  carried  away  in  the  drainage  during  the  winter. 

The  average  yearly  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  for  thirty  years  was 
as  follows:  With  no  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  il.3  to  13.  6  kilograms  per 
hectare;  with  48,7,  97.4,  and  146.1  kilograms  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  salts,  which  were  generally  added  in  the  autumn,  the  loss  was 
estimated  at  21.5,  35.0,  and  47.6  kilograms,  respectively;  and  with  97.4 
kilograms  of  nitrogen,  alone  or  with  varying  amounts  of  mineral  fer- 
tilizers, the  losses  ranged  from  35  kilograms  when  large  quantities  of 
mineral  fertilizers  were  added  to  48.9  kilograms  when  ammonia  salts 
were  used  alone.  The  losses  varied  inversely  with  the  amount  of  avail- 
able potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Such  facts  as  these  leave  no  doubt  that  one  object  of  cultivation 
should  be  to  reduce  these  evils  to  a  minimum,  on  account  of  the  value 
of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  in  which  form  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  plant  foods.  Precautions  should  be  taken  both  to  prevent 
the  collection  of  large  quantities  of  nitrates  in  the  tilled  soil,  and  also 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  percolating  water. 

The  danger  that  large  quantities  of  nitrates  may  be  carried  into  the 
deeper  strata  of  the  soil  increases,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same, 
with  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  percolating  through  it,  and  also 
with  its  permeability.  Inasmuch  as  diflferent  soils  naturally  possess 
this  property  in  differing  degrees,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  this  cause 
will  differ  very  widely  with  the  physical  character  of  the  soil.  Fur- 
thermore, since  penetration  by  water  involves  penetrability  by  air  also, 
the  amount  of  nitrification  will  vary  proportionally.  The  damage  is 
greatly  aggravated  when  the  amount  of  percolating  water  is  increased, 
as  is  the  case  when  atmospheric  precipitation  is  large  or  the  amount 
of  drainage  water  is  made  greater  by  the  method  of  treating  the  soil, 
as  occurs  when  the  land  lies  fallow  or  is  covered  with  inert  material 
which  prevents  evaporation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  leaching  out  of  plant  food  by  soil  water  affects 
the  nitrates  chiefly,  and  the  amount  of  loss,  other  conditions  remaining 
the  same,  will  depend  on  the  absorptive  power  of  the  soil  and  the  ease 
with  which  water  passes  through  it.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  quantity  of 
plant  food  which  it  contains.  The  importance  of  using  such  methods 
of  tillage  and  cultivation  as  shall  best  regulate  these  factors  of  produc- 
tion needs  no  further  comment. 
21468— No.  8 2 
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C.  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL  TO 
EACH  OTHER  AND  THEIR  RESULTING  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  IN- 
FLUENCE  UPON  PLANT   GROWTH. 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil — ^texture,  temperature,  and 
moisture — exert  individually  upon  plant  growth  has  been  discussed. 
It  now  remains  to  inquire  into  the  laws  which  govern  their  conjoint 
action,  since  in  actual  practice  the  results  are  the  product,  not  of  a 
single  factor,  but  of  the  cooperation  of  many  factors. 

From  analogy  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  most  favorable  conditions 
will  exist  in  the  soil  when  its  mechanical  constitution  is  such  as  to  be 
most  advantageous  for  each  and  all  of  the  processes  which  depend  ujion 
access  of  air,  moisture,  and  heat.  This  state  of  things  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs  in  nature.  One  or  more  of  the  conditions  of  growth  which  are 
altered  by  the  three  factors  just  named  will  always  approach  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  minimum  or  maximum  of  intensity.  What  the 
direct  or  indirect  influence  will  be  under  those  conditions  is  a  question 
which  may  be  answered  by  refei-ence  to  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology, 
to  various  facts  of  observation,  and  to  investigations  made  for  the 
special  study  of  the  subject. 

With  reference  to  the  laws  which  govern  plant  life,  and  which  have 
been  more  or  less  closely  studied,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  develop- 
ment and  yield  of  crops  are  dependent  on  those  factors  of  production 
which,  under  the  existing  conditions,  act  with  a  minimum  or  maximum 
intensity. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples:  In  the  case  of  a 
saudy  soil  with  only  a  small  water-holding  power,  neither  the  high 
tcini)erature  which  it  usually  possesses  nor  the  easy  permeability  to 
air  is  of  avail  to  vegetation  because  of  the  lack  of  water.  In  the  s«ame 
way  a  normal  water  content,  that  is,  one  which  otherwise  would  serve 
for  a  maximum  yield,  may  fail  of  its  natural  effect  because  the  soil  is 
not  warm  enough,  as  is  often  the  case  on  northern  exposures;  or  the 
water  content  may  be  so  excessive  that  the  interstices  of  the  soil  are 
flUed,  free  access  of  air  is  prevented,  and  growth  isretarded.no  matter 
how  favorable  all  the  other  physical  conditions  happen  to  be.  Soil 
moisture  and  soil  warmth  exert  such  an  influence  on  the  plant  that  the 
factor  which  is  present  in  mininnim  or  maximum  intensity  is  the  gov- 
erning one.  This  naturally  applies  not  only  to  the  factors  just  men- 
tioned, but  to  all  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  which  exert  an  in- 
fluence uiMin  plant  gi^owth.  In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  optimum  of 
etticiency  of  a  given  factor  is  situated  at  a  mean  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  of  its  action,  as  was  shown  above,  it  becomes  the  task 
of  the  practical  cultivator  to  so  regulate  the  physical  properties  of  his 
soil  as  to  bring  about  the  changes  most  favorable  to  plant  growth. 

The  activity  of  the  organisms  which  cause  the  decomposition  of 
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organic  matter  is  goverDed  by  tho  same  general  laws.  Here  also  the 
(letermiuing  factors  are  air,  light,  and  moisture.  If  the  influence  of 
all  these  bears  in  the  same  direction  they  will  mutually  aid  each  other, 
and  if  all  external  conditions  are  favorable  the  activity  of  the  organisms 
will  reach  its  maximum.  For  this  reason  like  quantities  of  organic 
substance  will  decompose  with  greater  intensity  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  and  amount  of  water  are  increased.  A  very  interesting 
example  of  this  is  presented  in  the  following  experiment  of  the  writer* 
on  a  conijwst  soil : 

Variations  of  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  with  variations  of  temperature  and 

moisture. 


Wat  or  con- 
ten  toft  he 
soil.* 

C.  c.  of  carbonic  a«id  in  1000  c.  c.  of  air 
of  Boil,  at- 

VPC. 

20°  C. 

ao"C. 

40°  C. 

50OC. 

Per  cent. 

6.79 

26.79 

46.79 

2.03 
18.38 
85.07 

3.22 
64.24 
61.49 

6.68 
63.  54) 
82. 12 

14.60 
80.06 
91.86 

25.17 
81.52 
97.48 

''  Percentage  of  total  water-holding  capacity. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  several  factors  do  not  exert  their 
action  in  the  same  direction,  but  in  opposite  ones,  and  on  this  account 
the  results  may  vary  very  greatly  in  character.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  effect  of  temperature  will  be  modified  or  entirely  counteracted 
under  certain  conditions,  if  there  is  not  enough  water  in  the  soil.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  famished  by  another  experiment  of  the 
writer,  also  with  compost  soil : 

Variations  in  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  with  variations  of  temperature  and 

moisture. 


Temperatnro  of  soil 

Water  content  of  soil per  cent 

C.  c.  of  carbonic  acid  in  1,000  o.  c.  of  air  of  soil 


10°  C. 


46.8 
33.18 


20°  C. 


62. 27 


30°  C. 


28.8 
73.23 


40OC. 


16.8 
66.83 


50OC. 


6.8 
14. 42 


The  highest  temperatures,  40°  and  50°  C,  could  not  exert  their  full 
influence,  because  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  soil  was  insufficient.  In 
like  manner  the  quantities  of  moisture  more  favorable  to  decomposition, 
viz,  46.8  and  36.8  per  cent,  did  not  produce  their  full  effect  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  temperature.  The  other  factors,  likewise,  which 
determine  the  activity  of  soil  organisms,  are  governed  by  the  same 
principles.  From  this  follows  a  law  of  great  importance  in  relation 
to  the  decomposition  processes  of  organic  materials/  viz,  the  decom- 
X>osition  of  organic  materials  in  the  soil  is  governed,  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively,  by  factors  which  range  from  minimum  to  maximum. 

•E,  Wollny:  Journ.  Landw,  34  (1886),  p.  319, 
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What  tlie  result  will  be  id  any  given  case  can  be  judged  only  by  tii*5 
application  of  these  principles.  For  example,  no  matter  how  favorable 
the  conditions  of  warmth  and  permeability  may  be,  oxidation  processes 
can  only  proceed  slowly  when  an  insufficient  amount  of  water  is  present. 
Nor  can  decomi>osition  with  oxidation  and  nitrification  go  on  energeti- 
cally, no  matter  how  favorable  the  conditions  of  moisture  and  heat,  if 
the  soil  is  lacking  in  permeability  to  air.  Keeping  in  mind  the  gen- 
oral  laws  by  which  these  processes  are  governed,  no  special  difficulty 
will  be  met  with  in  determining,  under  the  immediate  local  conditions, 
which  factor  is  the  controlling  one,  and  consequently  what  compre- 
hensive and  practical  measures  should  be  taken. 

D.  THE  SOIL  FACTORS  OF  PLANT  GROWTH  WHICH  ARE  ALTERED  BY 
PHYSICAL  AGENCIES  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  OTHER  FACTORS 
OF  PLANT  GROWTH. 

It  can  not  fail  to  become  evident  from  further  consideration  of  this 
subject  that  the  efficiency  of  the  general  factors  of  plant  growth,  t.  e.y 
light,  heat,  and  plant  food  is  also  determined  by  the  physical  properties 
of  the  cultivated  soil,  and  that  the  latter  act  here  also,  in  accordance 
with  the  same  law  which  governs  them  in  their  direct  and  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  vegetation. 

An  abundant  supply  in  the  soil  of  the  nutritious  material  which  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  crop  and  which  otherwise  would 
bring  a  maximum  yield,  must  fail  to  give  the  looked-for  harvest  if  the 
soil  contains  too  little  or  too  much  water. 

In  illustration  of  this  the  following  experiment  by  the  writer*  may  be 
cited:  Summer  rape  was  grown  in  glazed  flower  pot«,  each  containing  4 
kilograms  of  chalky,  sandy  soil,  rich  in  humus.  To  the  soil  of  the  differ- 
ent pots  different  amounts  of  water  were  added.  The  soil  of  a  part  of 
the  pots,  each  of  which  contained  six  plants,  received  no  fertilizer, 
while  a  mixture  of  Peruvian  guano  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
potash  was  added  to  the  others  at  the  rate  of  5  grams  per  pot.  The 
yield  was  as  follows: 

Varying  effects  of  fertilizera  upon  summer  rape  with  different  quantities  of  water  in  the 

soil. 


Water  in 
the  soil.* 

Yield  of  aeeds. 

Yield  of  stttlka. 

FerUlized. 

Unferti- 
lised. 

Difference. 

Fertilized. 

Unferti- 
lised. 

Difference. 

Percent. 
10 
20 
40 
60 
80 
100 

Grams. 
1.3 
5.2 

11.2 

21.2 

15.2 
3.2 

Grams, 
0.4 
1.2 
3.6 
6.0 
4.8 
1.6 

Grams. 

0.9 

4.0 

7.6 
15.2 
10.4 

1.6 

Grams. 
10.0 
14.0 
30.8 
61.2 
37.2 
10.8 

Grams. 

2.8 

6.0 
13.2 
26.0 
23.6 
10.0 

Grams. 

7.2 

8.0 
17.6 
25.2 
18.6 

0.8 

•  PorcontAfie  of  the  amount  which  the  soil  wonld  contain  when  completely  saturated. 
•  E.  Wollny :  Der  Landwirth,  76  (1890),  p.  463. 
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Wben  the  water  content  of  the  soil  was  either  too  large  or  too  small 
the  eltect  of  the  fertilizer  was  only  partial,  but  with  a  medium  amount 
of  moisture — the  optimum,  or  condition  as  regards  moisture  most  favor- 
able to  growth — the  most  marked  effect  of  the  fertilizer  on  the  yield 
was  obtiiined. 

In  further  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  soil  upon  the  utilization  of  fertilisers  by  the  plant, 
wooden  boxes  30  cm.  square  and  20  cm.  deep,  with  perforated  bottoms, 
were  sunk  to  the  top  in  sand.  The  boxes  were  filled  with  sifted  sand, 
all  from  one  source,  but  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  Guano,  at  the 
rate  of  10  grams  per  box,  was  added  in  some  of  the  boxes,,  while  the 
others  remained  without  fertilizer.  Niue  stalks  of  summer  rye  were 
grown  in  each  of  the  boxes.    The  jrield  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Effects  of  fertilizers  on  the  growth  pf  rye  in  soile  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 


FinenesH  of 
soil. 

Yield  of  grain. 

Yield  of  8traw. 

Fertilized. 

UDfertilized. 

Difference. 

FortUized. 

Uufertilized. 

Difference. 
Grams. 

Mm. 

Grams. 

Orams. 

Oram». 

Ora7H8. 

Qrama. 

0. 0  )~0. 25 

10.95 

2.18 

8.57 

29.7 

9.0 

20.7 

0. 25-0.  50 

4.95 

1.25 

8.70 

17.4 

6.5 

10.9 

O.fiO-l.O 

4.61 

1.18 

3.43 

13.2 

5.5 

7.7 

1.  0  -2. 0 

2.20 

0.82 

2.38 

7.7 

3.0 

4.7 

2. 0  -4-  0 

1.34 

0.49 

0.85 

6.7 

3.0 

2.7 

4. 0  -6. 75 

1.22 

0.24 

0.98 

6.5 

L2 

7.3 

The  infiuence  of  the  fertilizers  became  more  and  more  marked  with 
the  increasing  fineness  of  the  soil,  because,  without  doubt,  its  supply 
of  moisture  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  fact  that  plant  growth  is  favored  by  increasing  the  thickness  of 
the  tilled  stratum  is  in  the  main  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner (provided  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  into  the  subsoil),  inasmuch  as 
the  absolute  quantity  of  water  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant  is 
thus  increased  by  the  deeper  tillage.  Furthermore,  the  deeper  the 
tilled  stratum  is,  the  better  the  roots  are  enabled  to  spread  over  a  large 
area,  and  thus  to  utilize  the  moisture  and  plant  food  at  their  disposal. 
From  this  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  a  priori  that  the  action  of  the 
fertilizer  will  be  increased  with  the  depth  of  the  tilled  stratum. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  exi>eriment  of 
the  writer:  The  surface  soil  of  an  area  of  32  square  meters,  which  was 
about  35  cm.  deep  and  consisted  of  a  chalky,  sandy  humus,  was  removed 
from  the  porous  subsoil  of  calcareous  gravel.  This  area  was  then  divided 
by  strong  boards  at  right  angles  to  each  other  into  eight  parcels,  each 
containing  4  square  meters.  Directly  upon  the  subsoil,  which  was 
partly  artificial  and  was  thoroughly  permeable,  a  surface  soil  was 
relaid.  The  eight  plats  were  divided  in  four  pairs.  The  surface  soil 
in  the  different  pairs  was  40,  30,  20,  and  10  cm.  deep,  respectively. 
Four  plats,  one  of  each  pair,  were  left  without  fertilizer,  while  to  each 
of  the  other  four  was  added  a  mixture  of  Peruvian  guano  superphos- 
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phate  and  sulphate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  250  grams  per  plat.  The 
yields  of  summer  rape  from  the  several  plats,  taken  from  a  row  (dis- 
tance between  rows  25  cm.),  which  had  received  the  same  tillage  in 
all  the  plats,  were  as  follows: 

Effeci  of  depth  of  tillage  upon  action  of  manures  and  yield  of  crops  of  summer  rape. 


Thickneas 

of  the  tilled 

stratum. 

Yiold  of  seed. 

FertiliEod. 

Unferlilizod. 

Grams. 
551.5 
348.0 
160.0 
107.0 

Difference. 

Cm. 

to 

» 

20 
10 

G^rams. 
672.2 
449.5 
244.5 
148.3 

Orams. 
120.7 
101. 5 
84.5 
41.8 

In  this  case  the  effect  of  the  fertilizer  became  more  marked  as  the 
quantity  of  soil  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant  was  increased. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  cultivated  soil  inflaence  the  action  of 
the  other  factors  of  growth  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  the  aetioa 
of  the  supply  of  nutritive  materials.  Thus,  in  general,  leaving  out  of 
account  the  factor  of  plant  food,  light  and  heat  can  have  their  full 
effect  only  in  proportion  as  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  such 
as  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  the  crop.  Otherwise,  how- 
ever 'favorable  may  be  the  light  and  heat,  the  development  of  the 
plants  will  ba  retarded  to  an  extent  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the 
soil. 

An  experiment  by  the  writer  illustrates  the  part  which  the  moisture 
content  of  the  soil  plays  under  these  conditions.  The  arrangement  of 
the  experiment  was  as  follows :  Summer  rye  was  grown  in  pots  con- 
taining a  chalky,  sandy,  humus  soil,  which  contained  water  to  the  ex- 
tent of  either  20,  40,  or  60  per  cent  of  its  entire  water-holding  capacity. 
The  pots,  each  containing  seven  plants,  were  divided  in  three  series, 
each  series  being  made  up  of  pots  with  the  three  different  proportions 
of  water.  One  of  these  series  was  placed  in  each  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  a  glass  house.  In  these  divisions  a  special  contrivance  made  it 
l)08sible  to  provide  for  light  of  different  degrees  of  intensity.  •  The 
yields  of  the  experiment  were  as  follows: 

Effects  of  different  amounts  of  soil  moisture  upon  the  yield  of  rye  with  different  amounts 

of  light. 


Watoi 
in  soil. 

Yield  of  gra 

In. 

Yield  of  atraw. 

Strong 
light. 

Medium  ,    Weak 
liglit.     i    light. 

1 

Stnmg 
light. 

Modi  urn 
light. 

Weak 
light 

Per  et.  '    Grams. 
20      ,        4. 1 
40              8.1 
60            11.9 

Grams. 
H.  3 
6.0 
10.0 

Grams. 
2.2 
5.9 
7.3 

Grams. 
6.0 
23.9 
28.4 

Grams. 
6.2 
15.2 
12.6 

Grams. 
6.6 
12.6 
13.5 

*T]ie  temperatures  of  the  three  compartments  showed  a  gradation  corrosponding 
to  the  iuteusity  of  the  light,  although  less  pronouuced. 
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The  iutriiisic  productive  capacity  of  the  plants  with  tlie  aid  of  the 
light  was  manifested  in  proportion  as  the  soil  contained  an  abundant 
or  medium  quantity  of  water.  As  long  as  the  water  supply  was  in- 
sufficient— 40  and  20  per  cent — the  supply  of  light  had  little  efl'ect, 
because  the  water,  which  is  an  indispensable  factor  of  vegetation,  was 
present  in  too  small  quantity,  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
minimum,  this  completely  regulated  the  production  of  organic  sub- 
stance. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  bring  forward  fiirther  proof  that  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  tilled  soil  and  the  influences  which  they  exert  are 
determinative  for  the  utilization  by  the  plant  of  the  nutritive  material 
of  the  soil  and  for  the  other  factors  of  vegetation.  If  the  one  set  of 
conditions  does  not  supplement  the  other  the  yield  of  the  crop  will  be 
diminished,  and  treatment  which  would  otherwise  be  the  most  condu- 
cive to  growth  will  fail  of  its  full  effect.  Such  considerations  as  these 
and  the  array  of  facts  which  have  been  brought  forward  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  law  of  the  minimum  of  each  of  the  factors  of  vege- 
tation indispensable  to  the  plant  extends  to  the  fultillment  of  the  sev- 
eral physical  conditions  of  growth  (Orth.).*  [Or,  to  state  the  principle 
in  another  way,  the  yield  of  a  crop  is  limited  by  the  chemical  factors 
of  growth,  including  the  soil  ingredients  of  its  food,  and  it  can  not  rise 
above  the  limit  determined  by  the  lowest  element  in  the  food  supply. 
In  like  manner  the  yield  is  regulated  by  the  physical  factors,  air, 
moisture,  and  heat,  and  can  not  exceed  the  limit  imposed  by  that  one 
of  these  factors  which  has  the  minimum  efficiency.— Ed.] 


•Forsch.  Geb.  Agr.  Physik,  1  (1878),  p.  72. 
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BOTAHT. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Flora  of  West  Virginia,  C.  F.  MillsI»augh  ( West  Virginia  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  J24,  June,  1892,  pp.  315-537,  plates  2). — A  preli miliary  catalogrne 
of  the  plants  of  West  Virginia,  compiled  from  various  sources.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  enumeration  of  the  species  the  author  gives  the  collectors 
and  places  of  collection.  Two  new  mosses  (Dicranodontium  virginicvs 
aud  D.  millspaughi),  a  new  scale  moss  {Plagiochila  virginica)^  and  a 
new  fungus  of  insects,  probably  parasitic,  to  which  is  given  the  name 
Cylindrocola  dendroetoni,  are  described,  the  mosses  by  Mrs.  E.  6.  Brit- 
ton,  the  hepatica  by  A.  W.  Evans,  and  the  fungus  by  C.  H.  Peck.  The 
second  species  of  moss  and  the  hepatica  are  illustrated. 

Of  Anthophyta  there  are  enumerated  504  genera,  represented  by 
1,321  species;  of  Pteridophyta,  15  genera  and  44  species;  of  Bryophyta, 
(S^  genera  and  113  species;  and  of  Thallophyta,  94  genera  and  167  spe- 
cies, making  a  total  of  679  genera,  rei)resented  by  1,645  species  and 
varieties.  Of  the  latter  number  193  are  introduced  and  1,452  native  spe- 
cies and  varieties.  The  author  has  adopted  1753  as  the  fundamental  date 
in  determining  the  priority  of  names  and  has  given  double  citations  of 
authors  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  Among  the  well  known  genera 
affected  by  a  strict  adherence  to  this  law  of  priority  are  the  following: 
Syndesmon  thalictroides  (AnemoneUa  thalictroides)^  BicucuUa  {Dicentra), 
Neckeria  (CorydaUs),  Cardamine  (Dentaria),  Ampelideae  {Vitacecc),  Vitis 
quinquefolia  {Ampelopsis  quinquefoUa)^  Beurera  (Calyeanthus),  Thero/on 
(Boykinia),  MicrampeUs  echinata  {Echinoeystis  lohata).  Beeringia  (Cryp- 
totwnia),  Lacinaria  (Liatris),  Kidania  {Aetinomeris)^  Adopogon  {Kri- 
gia),  Oxyeoccus  macroearpus  (Vaceinium  maerocarpon),  Pseva  (Chima- 
pkila),  ffypopifys  monotropa  (Monotropa  hypopHys).  Asperifolice  (Bora- 
ginece),  Physalodes  {Nkandra),  Koellia  (Pycnanthemum),  Agastache  (Lo- 
phanthus),  Ilicoria  (Carya),  Afalaxis  (Microstylis),  Leptorchis  (Liparis), 
Qyrosta^hys  {Spiranthes),  UnifoUum  (Smilacina),  Chrosperma  (Amian- 
thium),  Spathyema  (Symphcarpm),  Chamwraphis  (Seturia),  Romalooen- 
vkrus  (Leersia),  Sieglingia  (Triodia),  Hysirix  {Asprella),  Corycarpus 
(Dlarrhena),  aud  Panicularia  [Glyceria). 
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The  specific  changes  are  too  numerous  to  list  in  this  connection.  A 
supi)lement  (pp.  519-^27)  gives  a  list  of  the  fossil  flora,  containing  37 
genera  and  199  species  and  varieties.  The  material  for  this  list  was 
largely  contributed  by  R.  D.  Lacoe. 


WATER. 

Analysis  of  water,  W.  O.  Stubbs  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  N^o,  18,  2d 
ser.jpp.  526 J  529), — Analysis  of  1  sample  of  water  to  determine  its  iit- 
ness  for  stock. 


FEBTILIZEB8. 

W.  H.  Deal,  Editor, 

Fertilizer  analyses  at  Louisiana  Station,  W.  0.  SttiSbs  {Louisiana 
8tas,  Bui,  JVb.  18, 2d  ser.,  pp,  506^528), — ^This  contains  a  list  of  licensed 
dealers,  with  guarantied  analyses  of  their  brands;  the  text  of  the  State 
fertilizer  law;  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  source  of  fertilizing  mate- 
rials; notes  on  valuation,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  48  samples  of  fer- 
tilizing materials,  including  ammoniated  suijerphosphates  and  guanos, 
acid  phosphates,  cotton-seed  meal,  tankage,  bone  meal,  mineral  phos- 
phates, fish  scrap,  dried  blood,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  pota«h,  kainit,  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  gypsum, 
cotton-hull  ashes,  bat  manure,  and  poudrette. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Sooyell  {Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  No.  43, 
Dec.,  1892,  pp.  4). — Tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  4  samples  of 
raw  bone  manures  and  16  samples  of  other  fertilizers  and  superphos- 
phates. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Connecticut  {Connecticut  State  Sta. 
Bui,  No.  114,  Bee,  1892,  pp,  26), — Analyses  of  115  samples  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  with  notes  on  guaranties  and  valuation. 

Of  the  46  brands  [of  nitrogenouB  superphosphates]  reported  11  are  below  their 
minimum  guaranty  in  respect  of  one  ingredient,  and  4  in  resi)ect  of  two  ingredients. 
That  iS;  one  third  of  all  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates  in  onr  market  contain  less 
of  one  or  of  two  ingredients  than  they  are  claimed  to  contain.     «     «     « 

The  average  cost  of  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates,  excluding  two  analyses  in 
which  cost  exceeds  valuation  by  considerably  more  than  50  per  cent.,  is  $35.28;  the 
average  valuation,  $25.46;  and  the  percentage  difference,  27.8.  Last  year  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were:  Average  cost, $33.93;  average  valuation, $28.13;  percentage 
difference,  20.6.     *    *     * 

Of  the  39  brands  of  special  manures  analyzed,  16  are  below  the  manufacturer's 
minimum  guaranty  in  respect  of  one  ingredient,  and  1  is  below  in  respect  of  two 
iugredients. 

The  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  special  manures  has  been  $38.28,  the  average  valu- 
ation $30.70,  and  the  percentage  difference  25,  a  little  higher  than  in  case  of  the 
nitrogenous  superphosphates.  Last  year  the  corresponding  figures  were:  Average 
cost,  $38.84;  average  valuation,  $31.^;  percentage  difference,  22.8.    ^-^  ^ 
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FIELD  CROPS. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor, 

Field  ezperiments  with  com,  A.  T.  Neale  {Delatcare  Sfa.  Bui. 

No.  14y  Bee,  1891,  pp.  3-1J2). 

Synopsis.— A  report  oii  (1)  a  test  of  Early  Mastodon,  (2)  experiment  in  detaseeling,  and 
(3)  fertilizer  test.  Early  Mastodon  gave  good  yields  and  large  ears.  Detassel- 
ing  increased  yield  and  weight  of  ears.  Nitrate  of  soda  seemed  to  enable  young 
plants  to  resist  insect  attacks. 

Test  of  Early  MaModon  variety. — ^This  variety  is  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  White  Cap  and  Early  Roe  dent,  and  the  claim  is  made  by 
seedsmen  that  it  grows  to  a  height  of  15  to  17  feet,  with  ears  9  to  11 
inches  long  and  carrying  20  to  34  rows  of  kernels,  and  that  it  matures 
within  one  hundred  days.  It  was  planted  at  Dover  on  a  sandy  loam 
and  at  Ne\wirk  on  heavy  clay.  At  Dover  the  yield  per  acre  was  firom 
54  bushels  on  unfertilized  plats  to  76  bushels  on  x^lats  fertilized  with 
nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash,  the  average  being  66  bushels. 
At  Newark  the  yield  was  62  bushels  per  acre.  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  were  required  to  grow  the  eroj).  The  ears  averaged  8  to  9 
inches  in  length.  Approximately  40  per  cent  of  selected  ears  had  more 
than  20  row^s  of  kernels  per  cob.  A  dry  ear  with  24  rows  measured  2^ 
inches  in  diameter,  3  inches  from  the  large  end.  Of  this  diameter  one 
half  was  occupied  by  the  cob. 

Deta^seling. — The  tassels  were  removed  from  about  half  the  stalks  on 
a  plat  at  Newark.  It  was  calculated  that  an  increased  yield  of  4^  bush- 
els was  caused  by  detasseling.  The  ears  on  stalks  not  detasseled  aver- 
aged about  11  ounces  in  weight  and  those  on  the  detasseled  stalks  16 
ounces. 

Fertilizer  test. — Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  g^iven  for  an  experi- 
ment with  various  fertilizers  on  corn.  The  rCvSults  were  materially 
affected  by  the  ravages  of  a  new  insect  pest,  a  corn  crambid,  described 
on  page  662.  There  were  indications  "  that  nitrate  of  soda  aided  the 
young  corn  plants  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  insects." 

EzperimentB  with  cotton,  1892,  A.  J.  Bondubant  and  J.  Clay- 
ton (Alabama  College  8ta.  Bui  No.  40,  Jan.,  1893,pp.l5). — Anacconntof 
a  test  of  varieties  and  of  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  fertilizers. 

Test  of  varieties. — Tabulated  data  for  30  varieties.  The  larger  yield 
of  seed  cotton  by  the  short  staple  varieties  wa«  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  higher  price  obtained  for  the  long  staple  cotton.  The 
highest  valuations  were  put  upon  W.  A.  Cook,  Colthorp  Eureka,  and 
Wonderful.    Catacaos  or  Peruvian  cotton  failed  to  mature. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers. — An  experiment  with  acid  phosphate 
alone  and  combined  with  cotton-seed  meal,  begun  in  1890  and  reported 
in  Bulletins  Nos.  22  and  32  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  p.  548,  and 
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in,  p.  684)  was  coutinaed  in  1892  without  the  additional  application  of 
fertilizers.  The  results  indicated  that  the  effect  of  the  cotton-seed  meal 
had  been  exhausted  but  that  the  acid  phosphate  still  continued  to 
increase  the  yield. 

In  an  experiment  with  different  forms  and  combinations  of  fertilizers, 
nitrogen  alone  produced  a  very  much  larger  increase  of  yield  than  either 
phosphoric  acid  or  potash.  The  largest  yield  was  obtained  with  a  com- 
plete fertilizer,  closely  followed  by  that  with  stable  manure.  A  com- 
bination of  acid  phosphate  and  cotton-seed  meal  (240  pounds  of  each  • 
per  acre)  was  the  most  profitable  fertilizer. 

A  compost  of  acid  phosphate,  stable  manure,  and  cotton  seed  when 
applied  February  24  gave  a  somewhat  larger  yield  than  when  applied 
May  9,  just  before  planting. 

Tabulated  dsita  are  also  given  for  experiments  in  which  acid  phos- 
phate was  compared  with  raw  phosphate,  and  salt,  muriate  of  }>otash, 
kainit,  and  Thomas  slag  were  used  separately. 

Field  ezperiments  with  forage  plants,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat, 
W.  O.  8TUBBS  {LauuiofUL  8tas.  BuL  Ko.  19,  2d  ser.,  pp.  .556-5^^).— An 
account  of  experiments  with  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties 
of  forage  plants  and  grain,  most  of  w^hi(»h  were  carried  on  at  all  three 
of  the  stations  in  Louisiana. 

Fomge  plants. — Ten  or  12  saccharine  varieties  of  sorghum  out  of  over 
100  varieties  grown  for  sugarmnking  have  been  used  for  green  fodder. 
The  varieties  recommended  for  this  purpose  are  Early  Amber,  Early 
Orange,  Coleman  Hybrid,  and  Link  Hybrid,  which  can  be  cut  in  suc- 
cession through  the  season.  The  following  non-saccharine  sorghums 
have  been  successfully  grown  at  the  three  stations:  Kaffir  corn,  millo 
maize  (white  and  yellow),  durra  (white),  Egyptian  wheat,  Egyptian  rice 
corn,  and  Jerusalem  corn.  Teosinte  grows  well  throughout  the  State 
and  yields  a  very  large  amount  of  green  fodder  (over  50  tons  per  acre 
at  Audubon  Park).  Pearl  and  German  millets  have  been  found  useful. 
Golden  Wonder  millet  is  deemed  worthy  of  extensive  trial.  Japanese, 
European,  and  American  Silver  Hull  buckwheat  have  produced  large 
amounts  of  forage  and  sometimes  (but  not  in  wet  seasons)  of  grain. 
The  Japanese  variety  is  decidedly  the  best.  When  mixtures  of  the 
above-mentioned  crops,  except  buckwheat,  were  spread  before  horses, 
mules,  and  cows,  they  were  eaten  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Saccharine 
sorghums,  (2)  teosinte,  (3)  i>earl  millet,  (4)  millo  maize,  and  (5)  Jeru- 
salem corn,  Kaffir  corn,  and  Egyptian  corn. 

Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  17  varieties  of  cowpeas  which  grew 
luxuriantly  throughout  the  State.  Of  these.  Unknown,  Clay,  and 
Black  are  especially  adapted  to  green  manuring.  "  Unknown  is  a 
late,  but  prolific  bearer  of  seed.  For  table  i)uri)Oses  some  of  the  white 
bunch  varieties  are  preferred."  Lath yr us  sativus  and  L,  sylvestris,  as 
grown  at  the  stations,  ''  are  strangely  alike  in  appearance  and  habits  of 
growth.''    The  latter  is  now  growing  "  moderately  well."    *^  It  has  been 
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with  great  difficulty  that  any  of  tliis  genns  has  been  gi-own.  They 
appear  delicate  when  young  and  are  easily  crowded  out  by  native 
grasses  when  sown  in  spring  unless  carefully  protected.  Planted  in 
the  fall  they  grow  but  little  in  the  winter  and  still  require  protection 
in  the  spring.''  Vicia  sativaj  V.  villosa^  and  an  undetermined  8i)ecies, 
known  as  Chinese,  have  grown  fairly  well  when  sown  in  the  fall  and  have 
given  one  cutting  of  hay  of  medium  quality.  Alfalfa  grown  on  alluvial 
land  at  Audubon  Park  has  given  six  or  seven  large  cuttings  of  hayeaeh 
year;  at  Baton  Bouge  it  has  done  fairly  well  but  at  Calhoun  it  has 
made  a  sickly  growth  even  with  fertilizers.  Other  species  of  Medicago 
are  of  comparatively  little  use.  Crimson  clover  planted  in  the  fall  will 
give  two  or  more  crops  of  hay  if  cut  before  bloomiug,  but  requires  reseed- 
ing  annually.  Red  clover  does  fairly  well  and  white  clover  grows 
luxuriantly  in  southern  and  central  Louisiana.  Japan  clover  (Lespedeza 
striata)  has  proved  valuable  for  hay  or  pasture  in  northern  and  central 
Louisiana.  Beggarweed  (Desmodium  mode)  grows  luxuriantly,  but  the 
hay  is  *'  woody." 

The  following  have  proved  partial  or  total  failures:  Lupines,  sain- 
foin, serradella,  soja  beans,  sulla  (Hedysarum  coronarium^)  kidney  vetch 
(Anthylli8VHlneraria)y  Bokhara  clover,  and  alsike  clover. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  39  species  of  grasses  sown  in  the  fall  and  47 
sown  in  the  spring.  The  following  are  reoonnnended  for  trial :  (1)  Sown 
in  the  fall — ^redtop  {Agrostis  vulgaris)^  tall  meadow  oat  grass  (Arrhena- 
therum  avenaceum)^  Aveiia  gterili^^  Japanese  rye  grass  {Agropyrumjaponi- 
cum)j  Bromus  pimiatits,  rescue  grass  {Bromtts  unioloides),  orchard  grass 
(Dactylui  glomerata)^  Italian  rye  grass  {Lolium  italieiijn)^  Phalaris  c(p- 
rulescensy  and  Texas  blue  grass  (Poa  arachnifera)'j  (2)  sown  in  the 
spring — Ghloris  schwariziana^  Panicum  'palmer i^  Andropogon  annulatus^ 
and  Cenehrtis  montanus. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  of  samples  of  forage  plants  at 
Baton  Bouge: 

Analyses  of  forage  plants. 


Kentuckyhln^f^nBBiPoapralenns) . 
Orchard  grass  (Daetylis  glomerata). 
Entrlish  ryegrass  (Lolium  pertmu) . 

Tiiiiotby  ( PhUum  pratenne) 

Keiltop  {Ayrottis  wdgaris) 

Tall  moadow  oat  grass  {Arrhenathe- 

mm  avenaeeum) 

Velvet  or  meadow  soft  grass  (Hole^u 

lanahu) 

Burr  or  California  clover  (Medicago 

macydata) 

Alfalfa  or  lacem  (Medicago  taUva) . 

Ked  clover  (Tri/oliumpraUiiH) 

Crimson  clover  (Ttifolium  iticama- 

turn) 

Texas  blue  grass  (Voa  araeknifera) . 


Water. 


Per  et^it 
12.15 
12. 82 
1J.23 
U.  51 
14.  U 

13.55 

12.76 

11.15 
10  94 
12.85 

13.37 
10.  G8 


Protein. 


Per  cent. 

8.00 
7.82 
7.78 

8.:i8 
7.88 

7.94 

10.50 

12.65 
12.25 
14.87 

14.04 
11.76 


Fat. 


Per  cent. 
3.35 
3.70 
3.24 

:i.48 

3.66 

3.09 

3.66 

4.15 
S.51 
5.49 

4.06 
4.21 


Fiber. 


Per  cent. 
23.56 
28.35 
25.11 
29. 03 
23.52 

23.65 

26.45 

31.76 
81.05 
25.28 

26.25 
30.28 


IN'itrogen- 
tree  extract. 


Per  cent, 
42.78 
30.56 
30. 02 
34.25 
38.26 

40.62 

34.59 

30.97 
84.09 
32.07 

29.80 
84.35 


Ash. 


P^reeiU. 
10.16 
10.75 
10.52 
9.75 
11.54 

10.25 

12.05 

9  22 
8.16 
9.44 

13.00 

8. 72 
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Barley. — A  brief  accoxmt  of  a  fertilizer  tost  with  Rust-Proof  and  Win- 
ter Grazing  barley.  The  former  variety  gave  much  the  larger  yields  in 
every  case.  Cottonseed  meal  (200  pounds)  and  acid  phosphate  (100 
pounds)  applied  at  planting  were  eflfective  fertilizers. 

Oats. — This  crop  has  been  successfully  grown  for  several  years  at  all 
the  stations  by  using  pure  "rust-proof"  seed  and  planting  in  October. 
Relatively  large  yields  have  been  given  by  Red  Rust-Proof,  Virginia 
Gray  Winter,  Beardless  Rust-Proof,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  At 
Audubon  Park  two  crops  of  fodder  and  one  of  grain  are  obtained  from 
a  single  planting. 

Wheat. — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  103  varieties  grown  at  Calhoun 
from  seed  obtained  at  the  California  Station  and  13  varieties  from 
Louisiana  seed.  All  the  varieties  from  California  failed  at  Baton 
Rouge.  The  following  gave  profitable  yields  at  Calhoun:  Fulcaster, 
Ghuka  or  Odessa,  Tuscan  Island,  White  Boughten,  Mediterranean, 
Red  Russian,  Harris,  Russian  Red  Bearded,  Mold  White  Winter,  Good 
Wheat,  Purple  Straw,  Winter  Genoese,  and  Fulcaster  Winter. 

Lathyms  sylvestris,  E.  A.  Smyth,  jb.  ( Virginia  Sta.  Bul.j  No.  20^ 
Sept.y  189J2j  yyp.  87-91). — A  compiled  account  of  flat  pea  {Lathyrus  syl- 
vestris)^  which  the  station  proposes  to  test.  The  following  analysis  by 
the  station  chemist  was  made  from  plants  grown  in  the  State:  Moisture, 
6.31  percent;  dry  matter,  93.69;  in  dry  matter — ash,  6.92;  protein,  18.75; 
fiber,  34.90;  nitrogen-free  extract,  35.71;  fat,  3.72. 

Sugar-beet  ctiltare  in  Arkansas  Valley,  F.  L.  Watrous  {Colorado 
8ta.  Buly  yo.  21,  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  5-7).— Notes  and  tabulated  data  for 
experiments  at  the  substation  at  Rocky  Ford,  which  indicate  that  with 
careful  cultivation  and  proper  irrigation  sugar  beets  may  be  success- 
fully grown  in  this  region. 

Potato  culture  in  Arkansas  Valley,  F.  L.  Watbous  {Colorado  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  21,  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  8-11). — An  account  of  endeavors  to  raise 
potatoes  in  a  region  where  it  was  popularly  supposed  that  this  crop 
would  not  grow. 

The  method  used  during  two  seasons  with  considerable  success  is 
described  as  follows: 

On  land  occnpied  by  sugar  beet«  the  season  previous,  straw  was  placed  to  a  depth 
of  8  or  10  inches.  June  5  the  following  season,  the  straw  was  bnrned  and  the  ashes 
plowed  nnder  at  once.  Then  on  the  9th  and  10th  oDe  fourth  of  an  acre  was  planted 
to  seed  of  Mammoth  Pearl  and  another  fourth  acre  to  Rose  Seedling.  The  seed  was 
cat  in  large-sized  pieces,  with  one  and  two  eyes^  and  planted  in  furrows  4  to  6  inches 
deep. 

As  soon  as  tops  appeared  above  the  ground,  a  light  harrow  was  brought  into  nse, 
and  this  was  continued  .at  intervals  of  a  few  days  until  the  tops  were  so  large  as  to 
make  the  work  injurious,  after  which  time  they  were  cultivated  with  a  small,  fine- 
toothed  cultivator.  When  the  ground  was  partially  shaded  by  tops,  a  furrow  wa« 
run  between  each  two  rows  from  north  to  south.  On  August  14,  when  plants  were 
in  blossom,  the  ground  being  dry,  irrigation  was  commenced.  The  water  was  con- 
fined to  furrows  and  allowed  to  run  long  enough  to  moisten  the  rows  quite  tlior- 
oaghly.    By  this  time  the  roots  were  spreading  so  far  that  cultivation  would  have 
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been  injnrioas,  so  that  iu  order  to  keep  the  soil  in  healthy  condition  it  was  necessary 
to  irrigate  about  once  a  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  which  was  done. 

Potatoes  wero  harvested  October  7.  The  plat  of  Rose  Seedlings  prodaced  at  the 
rate  of  108  biiBhels  per  acre.  The  plat  of  Mammoth  Pearl  at  the  rate  of  252  bushels 
per  acre.    Those  potatoes  in  both  instances  were  of  most  excellent  quality.     *    •    • 

There  is  yet  much  work  to  be  done  in  this  line,  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  beliercd 
any  farmer  may  raise  potatoes,  sufficient  at  least  for  home  consumption,  by  following 
the  methods  described  in  this  bulletin  and  epitomized  below:  (1)  Select  the  bc&t 
soil;  (2)  cover  with  straw  in  winter;  (3)  burn  just  before  plowing  and  plow  deep; 
(4)  use  seed  from  higher  altitudes;  (5)  plant  very  early  or  very  late,  5  inches  deep, 
in  rows  north  and  south;  (6)  stir  the  surface  soil  frequently  when  the  plants  are 
small ;  and  (7)  irrigate,  if  needed,  in  furrows  when  plants  are  in  blossom,  and  after 
they  are  once  wet  never  allow  them  to  get  thoroughly  dry  until  growth  ceases; 

Sugar  beets  in  Wyoming  in  1892,  E.  E.  Slosson  ( Wyoming  Sta, 
Bui.  ^o.  9j  Dec.  1892^  pp.  16^  plates  4?).— Brief  notes  on  the  culture  of 
the  crop  and  tabulated  data  for  analyses  of  beets  grown  at  the  six 
experiment  farms  and  by  farmers  iu  different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  71  analyses  of  sugar  beets  niade  this  year  give  an  average  of  16.69  per 
cent  sugar  in  juice,  or  15.85  per  cent  sugar  in  beets,  with  a  purity  of  78.69.  The 
sample  beets,  from  which  these  analyses  were  ma<le,  were  grown  by  18  different 
farmers,  representing  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  beets  grown  in  1891  on  the  experi- 
ment farms  averaged  15.79  per  cent  sugar  in  juice,  with  a  purity  of  78.08.  The 
average  of  about  140  analyses  of  Wyoming  beets  of  the  seasons  of  1891  and  1892  is 
therefore  16. 24  per  cent  and  78.39  purity-.     •     *     » 

These  results  show  that  rich  sugar  beets  can  be  grown  in  many  parts  of  Wyoming. 
In  no  crop  reported  has  the  per  cent  of  sugar  fallen  below  12,  the  lowest  marketable 
rate.  The  x>rice  x^er  ton  at  which  beets  could  be  raised  is  in  most  cases  less  than 
they  would  bring  at  the  ordinary  factory  rates.  It  api)car8  that  the  advantages  of 
having  the  right  amount  of  water  at  the  right  time  as  in  irrigation  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  additional  labor  of  irrigating.  Of  the  two  principal  varieties,  the 
analyses  of  the  Vilmorin  Improved  average  16.85  per  cent  and  the  Klein  Wanjileben 
15.98,  a  difference  of  almost  1  per  cent  iu  favor  of  the  former.  The  Lane  Imperial 
gives  rather  poor  results. 

Tobacco  culture,  R.  J.  Redding  (Georgia  Sta.  Bui  No.  19 ^  Bee., 
1892^pp.  225-238^  fig.  1). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  an  experimentat 
the  station  in  glowing  tobacco,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  adap- 
tability of  tliis  crop  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  of  Georgia. 
Five  acres  were  planted  with  Long-Leaf  Gooch  and  Hester  varieties. 
Most  of  the  huid  nsed  was  gravelly  loam,  with  yellow  and  red  clay  snb- 
soil.  The  seed  was  sown  Jannary  21  and  February  11  and  transplant- 
ing was  done  from  May  10  to  June  27.  Fertilizers  were  applied  per 
acre  as  follows:  Acid  phosphate,  408  ])ounds;  sulphate  of  iK)tash,  150 
pounds;  nitrate  of  soda,  260  pounds.  Worms  greatly  damaged  the 
crop.  Harvesting  and  curing  commenced  August  15  and  was  finished 
October  25.  The  curing  Avas  done  by  the  ^'leaf-cure"  method.  The 
cost  of  the  crop  per  acre  is  estimated  as  follows:  Preparing  land  and 
seeding,  $2.72;  fertilizers,  $8;  transplanting,  $3.10;  cultivation,  $2.25; 
destroying  worms,  $10;  harvesting  and  wiring  leaves,  $0;  curing,  $4; 
grading,  $0;  totjil,  $42.07.  The  yield  per  acre  was  600  x)ounds,  which 
would  bring  $60  at  10  cents  a  pound,  leaving  a  profit  of  $17,93,    It  is 
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believed  that  with  more  experience  in  the  man«agenient  of  the  crop  bet- 
ter results  will  be  obtained. 

Somewhat  detailed  directions  are  given  for  growing,  hsirvesting,  and 
caring  tobacco. 

Field  experiments  with  wheat,  A.  J.  Bondurant  and  J.  Clay- 
ton (Alabama  College  67a.  Bui.  No.  39,  Nov.^  1892^  pp.  7). — A  report  on 
experiments  made  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  growing  of  wheat  in 
Alabama.  In  two  experiments  Purple  Straw,  Kichelle  de  Naples,  and 
liieti  varieties  were  planted  on  quarter-acre  plats  fertilized  with  cot- 
ton-seed meal,  300  pounds,  and  acid  phosphate,  200  pounds  per  acre. 
When  the  same  number  of  kernels  of  each  variety  were  sown  the  yields 
were  nearly  alike,  but  when  tlio  same  number  of  pounds  of  seeds  per 
acre  were  used  the  yields  varied  from  6  to  11  bushels  per  acre.  The 
cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  wheat  was  estimated  as  follows:  Breaking 
land  and  seeding,  $1;  seed  (1  bushel),  $1;  fertilizers  (500  pounds),  $5; 
harvesting  and  threshing,  $1.50;  total,  $8.50.  The  indications  were 
that  with  Purple  Straw,  or  any  equally  good  variety,  15  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  could  be  obtiiined  in  the  region  of  the  station  in  an 
ordinary  season.  Tabulated  data  are  given  for  15  varieties  of  winter 
wheat  tested  at  the  station  in  1892.  The  largest  yields  were  Purple 
Straw,  17;  Anglo-Canadian,  10^;  Earliest  of  All,  15,  and  White  Chaff, 
13  bushels  per  acre.  Brief  reports  are  given  from  eight  farmers  who 
made  experiments  with  wheat  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Wheat,  fertilizer  tests,  D.  O.  Noukse  ( Virginia  St  a.  Bui.  No.  21  j 
Oct.,  1892,  pp.  95-97). — Thirty-two  half-acre  plats  of  exhausted  laud 
were  planted  with  wheat,  and  manured  as  follows :  Dissolved  boueblack, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  applied  singly  and  two  by 
two,  in  full  rations  or  at  rates  of  142^,  50,  and  240  x)ound8  per  acre, 
respectively;  and  each  material  in  one  half  rations  and  one  and  one  half 
rations  with  one  ration  of  each  of  the  others.  Two  plats  received  gyp- 
sum. The  yields  of  the  straw  ai\d  grain  are  tabulated.  The  results  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  application  of  nitrogen,  potanh,  or  phosphoric  acid  alone  resulted  in  no 
increased  yield. 

The  application  of  two  of  the  elements  in  combination  gave  some  increase  in  yield, 
pr#v'ided  phosphoric  acid  was  in  the  combination. 

Potash  increased  yield  somewhat,  provided  phosphoric  acid  was  present. 

The  result  with  nitrogen  was  somewhat  conflicting,  giving  some  increase  with 
phosphoric  acid,  but  when  all  three  elements  were  present  an  increase  of  nitrogen 
was  of  no  advantage. 

Phosphoric  acid  each  time  it  was  applied  (exceiU  when  alone)  gave  a  decided 
increase  to  crop,  and  the  one-and-one-half  ration  gave  the  greatest  yield. 

Plat  experiments  with  commercial  fertilizers  on  wheat,  D.  D. 
Johnson  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  No.  25,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  11).— At  four 
substatious  in  different  parts  of  the  Stiite  11  fourth-acre  plats  were  laid 
out;  2  remained  unmanured,  and  9  were  fertilized  as  follows,  except  in 
a  few  particulars:  (1)  Sulphate  of  x>otash,  50  pounds  per  plat;  nitrate 
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of  soda,  40  pounds,  and  dried  blood,  40  pounds;  (2)  muriate  of  potadi, 
40  pounds,  and  ground  fisb,  60  pounds;  (3)  muriate  of  potash,  40 
pounds,  and  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,  80  pounds;  (4)  tankage, 
100  x)ounds;  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,  80  pounds,  and  muriate  of 
potash,  40  pounds;  (5)  dried  blood,  40  pounds,  and  muriate  of  potash, 
40  pounds;  (0)  dissolved  boneblack,  80  pounds;  (7)  kainit,  112^ 
pounds;  (8)  nitrate  of  soda,  40  pounds,  and  (9)  stable  manure,  8,0(K) 
pounds.  The  yields  of  grain  and  straw  and  the  financial  returns  per 
acre  are  tabulated  for  each  experiment.  The  following  conclusions 
are  drawn : 

It  is  not  profitable  to  use  nitrogenoaa  fertilisors  in  large  quantities,  or  use  them 
in  ordinary  quantities  alone  as  fertilizers  for  growing  wheat. 

The  combination  of  potash,  nitrogen,  and  phosphoric  acid  produces  the  largest 
yield. 

Phosphoric  acid  alone  produces  very  satisfactory  results. 

Probably  the  most  profitable  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  wonld  be  pot- 
ash, in  the  form  of  kainit,  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  form  of  diasolyed  South  Caro- 
lina rock. 


HORTICULTURE. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

r 

Vegetables  and  fruits,  G.  Coote  (Oregon  8fa.  Bui.  If o.  22^  Jan.. 

J893,pp.  24,  figs.  7). — Notes  on  tests  of  varieties  of  strawberries,  x>eas, 
(•abbages,  sweet  corn,  beans,  sea  kale,  gooseberries,  currants,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  and  peaches;  an  account  of  an  experiment  in 
renovating  an  old  apple  orchard;  and  a  list  of  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  prunes,  grapes,  crabapples,  apricots,  nectarines, 
and  almonds  planted  at  the  station. 

Strawberries  (pp.  3-6). — Tabulated  data  and  brief  descriptive  notes 
for  28  varieties.  During  the  past  four  years  the  most  i)roductive 
varieties  were  Haverland,  Burt,  Warfteld,  Pearl,  Glendale,  and  Hen- 
derson. 

Peas  (pp.  6,  7). — ^Tabulated  data  and  brief  descriptive  notes  on  25  • 
varieties.    New  Alaska  was  the  earliest,  followed  by  Daniel  O'Rourke, 
American  Wonder,  Blue  Peter,  and  Extra  Early. 

Cabbages,  sweet  corn,  and  beans  (pp.  7-9). — ^Tabulated  data  for  13  varie- 
ties of  cabbages,  11  of  sweet  corn,  and  27  of  beans. 

Sea  kale  (pp.  9,  10). — An  illustrated  ac(!0unt  of  an  experiment  in 
growing  sea  kale,  which  is  recommended  as  a  "  valuable  vegetable,  in- 
asmuch as  it  can  be  easily  forced  for  use  from  December  to  April,  i^ro- 
vided  a  succession  of  plants  is  at  hand  for  the  purpose.'^ 

Oooseberries  (pp.  10-12). — Brief  directions  for  propagation,  prun- 
ing, and  culture,  with  brief  descrii)tive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  24 
varieties. 

Currants  (pp.  12-15). — Brief  illustrated  directions  for  propagation  and 
pruning,  with  notes  on  8  varieties. 
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Blackberries  and  raspberries  (p.  16). — ^Notes  on  7  varieties  of  black- 
berries and  9  of  raspberries.  Of  the  latter,  Hansell  is  recommended 
as  an  early  variety  and  Cuthbert  for  the  main  crop. 

The  wineberry  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  in  many  ways.  The 
bush  is  of  strong  growth,  and  is  very  prolific.  The  fruit  is  highly  col- 
ored, but  its  peculiar  flavor  is  agaiust  it.  For  ornamental  purposes 
it  is  very  attractive. 

Apples  and  pea^ches  (pp.  17-22). — ^An  account  of  an  experiment  in 
renovating  an  old  apple  orchard,  directions  for  pruning,  and  brief  notes 
on  the  peach  orchard  planted  in  1889  at  the  station.  "  Curl  leaf  "has 
seriously  affected  many  of  the  varieties  of  peaches  during  the  past 
three  years. 

Small  fruits  and  grapes,  S.  B.  Green  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui  No.  25^ 
Bec.j  1893j  pp.  237-265^  fig.  1). — A  report  on  tests  of  varieties  and  some 
other  experiments  with  small  fruits  and  grapes. 

Strawberries  (pp.  237-245.) — ^Tabulated  data  for  46  varieties  and  brief 
descriptive  notes  on  21  varieties.  Haverland  and  Warfteld  did  espe- 
cially well.  Other  desirable  varieties  were  Beder  Wood,  Crescent,  and 
Michel  Early.    Captain  Jack  was  very  badly  affected  with  rust. 

In  renewuig  old  strawberry  beds  the  following  plan  is  pursued :  As  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  crop  is  gathered  the  bed  is  closely  mowed  and  all  the  weeds  and  straw- 
berry leaves  are  burned.  A  plow  is  then  run  on  each  side  of  a  matted  row  and  all 
but  about  1  foot  in  width  of  it  is  turned  under.  The  furrows  thas  made  are  filled 
with  fine  rotted  manure  and  the  cultivator  set  going.  The  plants  remaining  are 
then  thinned  out  with  a  hoe  and  special  pains  taken  to  cut  out  all  weeds  and  old  or 
weak  plants.     *     •     * 

Many  complaints  have  reached  us  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  good  crop  of  straw- 
berries in  exposed  places  on  the  prairies,  even  when  the  plants  had  grown  well  and 
both  staminate  and  pistillate  kinds  were  planted.  This  trouble  is  probably  due  to 
the  pollen  being  too  much  dissipated  by  the  wind,  and  further  to  the  drying  up  of 
the  fruit  after  it  is  set  by  the  hot  sun  and  winds.  With  the  object  of  finding  a  rem- 
edy for  this  trouble  some  preliminary  experiments  have  been  undertaken,  in  one  of 
which  a  part  of  the  strawberry  bed,  including  mostly  plants  of  a  late  variety,  named 
Parker  Earle,  was  shaded  with  a  brush  screen,  such  as  we  use  for  protecting  ever- 
green seedlings.  The  result  was  that  the  plants  under  the  screen  matured  all  the 
fruit,  while  on  those  not  thus  shaded  many  berries  were  sun-scalded  and  many  others 
failed  to  ripen.     •    *    • 

A  good  screen  for  this  purpose  is  made  by  setting  posts  with  natural  crotches  in 
one  end,  connected  together  by  poles  and  covered  with  willow  or  other  brush  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  bed,  but  not  enough  to  keep  oat 
more  than  half  the  sunlight. 

Raspberries  (pp.  245-249). — Descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for 
7  varieties  of  Rubus  strigosusy  2  of  R.  idceus^  3  of  R.  neglectus,  14  of  R. 
ocddentaliSj  and  the  Japanese  wineberry  {R.  japonica).  Cuthbert  and 
Nemaha  are  especially  commended.  Other  desirable  varieties  were 
Brandywine,  Golden  Queen,  Marlboro,  Schaffer,  Uansell,  and  Turner. 
The  Japanese  wineberry  "  is  interesting  to  botanists  and  may  be  use- 
ful for  hybridization,  but  for  fruit  production  is  practically  worthless.'^ 

Blackberries  and  dewberries  (p.  250). — Brief  notes  on  7  varieties  of 
21468— No.  8 3 
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blackberries  aiul  2  of  dewberries.  AiicieiitBriton,  Snyder,  and  Agawain 
are  especially  commended.  El  Dorado  is  considered  promising.  The 
Lucretia  and  Windom  dewberries  have  been  failures  at  the  station. 

Orapes  (i)p.  251-261). — ^Tabulated  data  for  49  varieties  and  brief  de- 
scriptive notes  on  33  varieties.  "  The  10  varieties  that  have  given  us 
the  most  grapes  of  good  table  quality  in  the  past  five  years,  arranged 
nearly  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are  Concord,  Worden,  Amiuia,  Hart- 
ford, Brighton,  Herbert,  Barry,  Lindley,  Moore  Early  and  Lady.  For 
severe  locations  the  Janesville  is  very  satisfactory  on  account  of  its 
hardiness  and  reliability,  but  its  quality  is  very  poor." 

An  account  is  given  of  successful  experiments  in  spraying  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  ammouiacal  carbonate  of  copper  for  mildew  {Peronospora 
viticola). 

The  following  analyses  were  made  by  the  station  chemist: 

Sugar  a7id  acids  in  different  varieties  of  grapes. 


Name  of  variety. 


Hartfonl 

Ives  Svedling 

Lady 

Herbert 

Moore  Early 

Atninia 

Delaware 

Catawba* 

Concord 

Niagara 

Lmly  Washington  ... 

Martha 

Eiimelau 

Cpntennial 

l^righton 

Northern  Muscadine. 

Israolla 

Challenge 


Total  sugar 

aa  grape 

Acid. 

sugar. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

J2.9 

1.20 

12.5 

1.24 

9.4 

1.22 

11.6 

Lost. 

12.6 

LOO 

9.7 

L80 

15.0 

L20 

8.8 

2.00 

14.4 

L82 

10.2 

L16 

14.0 

L74 

14.2 

L52 

13.8 

L57 

16.0 

L42 

16.6 

Lost. 

11.4 

L25 

15.4 

LOO 

15.4 

1.W 

*  Analyzed  October  17,  but  not  folly  ripe. 

"  The  total  sugar  includes  both  grai)e  and  fruit  sugar  as  determined 
by  Fehling's  volumetric  method.  The  results  of  sugar  are  calculated 
in  terms  of  the  whole  grape  and  not  the  juice.  The  per  cent  of  acid  is 
calculated  in  terms  of  the  juice  as  tartaric  acid." 

Notes  on  small  fruits  and  grapes  at  substations  {pp.  262-265). — ^Brief 
notes  on  trials  of  a  few  selected  varieties  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  dewberries,  and  grapes  at  Windom,  La  Crescent,  Fergus 
Falls,  Albert  Lea,  and  Minnesota  City. 

Ezperiments  with  orchard  fruits,  tomatoes,  and  onions,  B.  L. 
Watts  {Tennessee  Sta.  Bui,  vol.  v,  No.  4,  Nov.j  1892,  pp.  131-151, 
j)lates  3). — Orchard  fruits  (pp.  131-134). — In  1892  cowpeas  planted  in  the 
station  orchard  in  May  were  useful  in  shading  the  soil  during  the  sum- 
iner  and  in  preventing  washing  of  the  soil.  Brief  notes  are  given  on 
the  varieties  of  apples,  pears^  peaches,  and  plums  which  fruited  i|^ 
1892. 
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Tomatoes  (pp.  134-147). — An  illustrated  account  is  given  of  an  exper- 
iment in  growing  tomatoes  under  glass  in  winter.  Propagation  by  cut- 
tings and  single-stem  training  were  successfully  tried.  Artificial  polli- 
nation was  found  advantageous.  Golden  Queen  and  Lorillard  were 
the  most  desirable  varieties  for  winter  forcing. 

Field  experiments  with  tomatoes  are  also  rei>orted.  Trimming  the 
plants  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  did  not  hasten  maturity,  and  de- 
creased the  yield.  Training  to  one  or  two  stems  increased  earliness  and 
improved  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fniit.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  use  of  supports  for  the  plants  will  pay  except  in  training  to  one  or 
two  stems.  Plants  set  in  the  field  May  (>  gav^  larger  yields  than  those 
set  earlier.  Plants  set  at  a  medium  depth  gave  larger  yields  than  those 
set  at  a  depth  of  2  or  7  inches.  Lic^uid  barnyard  manure  produced 
no  material  eliect. 

Sowing  seed  in  hills  and  not  transplanting  did  not  give  good  results. 
One  transplanting  in  flats  proved  more  satisfactory  than  two  trans- 
plantings.  Seedlings  i)roduced  a  slightly  heavier  crop  than  cuttings, 
but  individual  fruits  from  cuttings  were  much  larger. 

Old  plants  which  had  been  carried  over  the  winter  produced  as  heavy 
a  crop  as  young  seedlings.  Cutting  back  to  3  inches  at  transplanting 
decreased  the  yield.  Bagging  iinx>roved  the  color  and  quality  of  fruit 
and  decreased  the  loss  by  rot  and  sun  blistering.  As  regards  produc- 
tiveness, King  Humbert  and  Volunteer  were  among  the  first  10  varie- 
ties in  1891  and  1892. 

Transplanting  onions  (pp.  147-151). — An  experiment  in  transplanting 
onions  acc4irding  to  the  method  proposed  by  T.  Greiner  was  success- 
fully made  at  the  station.  The  transplanted  plants  matured  earlier, 
the  bulbs  averaged  much  larger,  and  the  yield  was  quadrupled. 

Fruit  culture  in  Arkansas  Valley,  F.  L.  Watrous  {Colorado  Sta. 
Bui  No.  J21,  Oct.y  1893,  pp.  i^i5).-~Brief  directions  for  the  culture  of 
orchard  fruits  in  this  region  and  tabulated  notes  on  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  grapes  growing  at  the  substation. 

Notes  on  forest  and  fruit  trees,  E.  S.  Kicuman  ( Utah  Bui.  No.  18, 
Oct.,  1892,  pp.  Id). — Brief  notes  on  the  growth  of  41  species  of  forest 
trees  planted  at  the  station,  and  on  88  varieties  of  apples,  35  of  pears, 
25  of  plums,  27  of  cherries,  35  of  peaches,  and  5  of  apricots. 

Herbaceous  ornamental  plants  for  Minnesota,  S.  B.  Green 
{Minnesota  SUi.  Bui  No.  24,  Oct.,  189 2,  pp.  209-213  and  223, 224).— BrM 
descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  dat^  regarding  hardiness  for  the  follow- 
ing species:  Yarrow*t  (^e^i/^ea  millefolium  var.  rosea),  double  white 
yarrowt  {A.  ptarmica),  columbinet  {Aqxdlegia  vulgaris),  hollyhock 
{Althea  rosea),  reed  {Arundo  donax),  variegated  reed  {A.  donax,vsir. 
versicolor),  milkweeds*t  {Aselepias  incarnata  and  A.  tuberosa),  hardy 
asters*!  {Aster  spp.),  boccouia  {Bocconia  cordata)^  lily  of  the  valleyt 
{Gonvallaria  majalis),  coreopsist  {Coreopsis  lanceolata),  larkspurt  {Del- 
phinium spp.),  bleeding  heartt  {Dicentra  spectabilis),  gas  plant  {Diotam- 


*  Native  in  Minnesota.  t  Hardy  at  the  statioi 
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nus  fr(ucin€lla)j  pampas  grass  {Erianthus  ravennce),  eulalia  {Eulaliajapim- 
ica^  vars.  zehrinaj  variegata^  2bVL<A.  graciUima)^  fiiukia  (Funkia  (xm'ulea)^ 
baby's  breatht  [Gypsophila  panicMlata)^  perennial  double  sunflower 
{HeUanthus  multifloru^)^  fleur  de  list  {Iris  germanicd),  poker  plant 
{Kniphofia  aloidss),  peouiest  (Pwonia  spp.),  mountain  fleecet  {Polygonum 
etispidatum),  j}hlox\  (Phlox  decussata), ribbon  grasst  {Phalari^  arundina- 
cea)y  pyrethrurat  (Pyrethrumroseum)^  meadow  sweett  {Spirea  japonica)^ 
tansyt  {Tanacetum  hahamita)^  spider  wort*t  (Tradescantia  virginica)^ 
pansy  {Viola  tricolor) j  Adam's  needle  {Yucca Jilamentosa). 

The  following  select  list  is  given  of  species  most  desirable  for  plant- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  station:  Columbine,  lily  of  the  valley,  larkspur, 
bleeding  heart,  baby's  breath,  German  iris,  pyrethrum,  herbaceous 
peonies,  and  double  yarrow. 


FORESTRY. 

Ornamental  and  timber  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  S.  B.  Green 

{Minnesota  8ta.  Bui.  No.  24,  Oct.,  J^9J2,  pp.  173-208,  and  214-222).— Br'wf 
descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  regarding  hardiness  for  the  fol- 
lowing species  of  native  and  imported  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  with 
reference  to  their  usefulness  for  timber  or  for  planting  in  parks,  streets, 
or  lawns  in  Minnesota,  as  determined  by  tests  made  at  the  station  and 
by  the  experience  of  planters  and  nurserymen  in  Minnesota  and  neigh- 
boring States:  White  or  soft  maple* t  {Acer  dasycarpum),  cut-leafed 
maplet  {A.  dasycarpum,  yar.  wierii),  BVLgav  maple*  t  {A.  sa^^harinutn), 
Norway  maple  {A.  platanoides),  Schwedler  maple  {A.  platanoideSj  var- 
schwedlcrii),  Rittenbach  maple  {A.  plataiioidca,  var.  rittenbachii),  red 
maple* t  {A.  ruhrum),  Tartarian  maple  {A.  tartaricum),  horse  chestnut 
{u^JiJscuUis  hippocastanum),  hn^key e  cliestniit*  {uE.glabra),tree of  hesiiven 
{Ailanthus  glandulosus),  European  alder*  t  {Ahim  i/ieana),  European 
hiTiih^  {Betula  alba),  cut-leafed  hirahi  {B.  alba,  v^lt.  laciniata),  purple 
birch t  {B.  alba,  \^T.  atropmpurca),  csLiioe  or  paper  birch *t  {B.papy- 
rifera),  yellow  birch*  t  {B.  lutea),  American  white  birch*  t  {B.  alba^  var. 
populifolia),  laburnum  {Cytisus  laburnum),  American  hornbeam*  t  {Car- 
pinm  americana),  bitternut  hickory*  t.(Oarya  amara)j  chestnut  {Cos- 
tanea  americana),  hardy  catalpa  {Catalpa  speciosa),  hackberry  or  nettle 
tree*  {Celtis  occidentalis),  white  fringe  {Cliionanthus  virginica),  cock- 
spur  thorn  or  thorn  ai)ple*t  {Crataegus  crusgalli)^  American  beech 
{Fagus  ferruginea),  European  beech  {F.  sylvatica),  white  ash*t  {Fraj>- 
inu8  americana),  green  ash*t  {F.  viridis),  honey  locust*  {Oleditschia 
triacanthos),  Kentucky  coffee  tree*t  {Gymnocladus  canadensis),  black 
walnut*  {Juglans  nigra) j  butternut* t  {J.  cinerea),  European  larch t 
{Larix  europea),  tamarack  *t  {L.  americana),  tulip  poplar  or  white 
wood  {Liriodendron  tuUpifera),  osage  orange  {Madura  aurantia^^a)^ 

*  Native  in  Minnesota.  t  Hardy  at  the  station. 
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magnolia  {Magnolia  spp),  Russian  mulberry  t  {Morus  alba,  var.  tatarica), 
box  elder *t  (Negundo  aceroides),  irouwood*t  {Ostrya  virginica),  whit^ 
or  silver  poplar  t  {Populus  alba),  bolleana  poplar  t  (P.  alba,  var.  nivea), 
Lombardy  poplar  {P.fastigiata),  Eussian  poplar t  (P.  wobsky),  Russian 
poplar t  (P.  certinensis),  Eussian  poplar t  (P.  siberica,  YOiv.  pyramidalis), 
birch-leafed  poplar t  (P.  betuUfolia),  Eussian  poplar  t  (P.  laurifolia), 
cottonwood*t  (P.  monilifera),  golden  poplart  (P.  monilifera,  var.^t7aw- 
gertii),  black  clierry*t  {Prtmus'^serotina),  choke  cherry  ♦t  (P.  virginica), 
bird  cherry  *t  (P.  pennsylvnnica),  EwToi^ean  or  mountain  asht  {Pyrm 
aucnparia),  native  crab  api)le*t  (P.  coroimria),  weeping  mountain  asht 
(P.  aucuparia,  y^t,  pendula),  American  mountain  ash*t  (P.  amerwana), 
burr  oak*t  (Quercus  macrocarpa),  white  oak*t  {Q.  alba),  redoak*t  {Q. 
rubra),  scarlet  oak*t  {Q.  coccitiea),  black  or  yellow  locust  {Robinia 
pseudaca^a),  maiden-lfair  tree  or  gingko  (Salisburia  adiantifolia),  Eus- 
sian willow  t  (Salixacutifolia),  laurel-leafed  willow  t  {8.  laurifolia),  Ameri- 
can weeping  or  fountain  willow  {8.  purpurea,  var.  pendula),  royal  willow 
{8.  regalis),  Kilmarnock  weeping  willow  ( 8.  eaprea,  yb,t, pendula),  EussiJin 
golden  willowt  {8.  aurea),  Napolecm's  willowt  {8.  napolemiis),  Wis- 
consin weeping  willow,t  white  willowt  {8.  alba),  basswood  or  Amer- 
ican linden*t  (Tilia  americana),  European  linden  {T.  europea),  Ameri- 
can or  white  elm*t  {Ulmus  amerwana),  red  or  slippery  elm*t  (U.fulva), 
weeping  slippery  elmt  ( U.  fulva,  var.  pendula),  rock  elm*t  ( U,  racemosa)^ 
camperdown  weeping  elm  ( U,  montana,  var.  camperdownii),  aralia  or 
angelica  treet  (Aralia  mandshurica),  azalea  (Azalea  spp.),  althea  or 
Rose  of  Sharon  {Hibiscus  ayriacus),  box  {Buxus  spp.),  common  or 
European  barberryt  {Berberis  vulgaris),  purple-leafed  barberry  (.B.  vul- 
garis, ysi,Y.  purpurea),  Thunberg's  barberryt  {B,  thunbergii),  strawberry 
shrub  {Calycanihus  floridus),  sweet  pepper  bush  {Clethra  alnifolia),  Si- 
berian pea  freet  (CVm^anaarftore^cen^),  red-twigged  dogwoodt  {Cornus 
sanguinea),  red-twigged  dogwood*t  ( Cornus  sfolonifera),  dcutzia  {Deutzia 
crenata),  deutzia  (X>.  gj-acilis),  weigela  (Diervilla  rosea),  spindle  tree*t 
{Euonymus  atrapurpureus),  forsythia  {Forsythia  fortuneii),  hardy  hy- 
drangea (5y<iraw^ea2>awici*Zato,  Y2i,T.grandiflora),St,  John's  wort  (Hyper- 
icum aureum,  H.  Jcalmianum,^  and  JET.  salicifolia),  balsam  fir  or  bal- 
sam* t  {Abies  balsamea),  Nordmans  fir  {A.  nordmanniana),  red  cedar*  t 
{Juniperxi^  virginiana),  trailing  or  savin  juniper*  t  {J.  sabina),  Norway 
sprucet  {Picea  excelsa),  white  spruce* t  (P.  alba),  Colorado  blue  sprucet 
{P.pungens),hlQiCk  spruce*  (P.»t<jfra),Engleman's  spruce  {P.engelmanii), 
white  pinet  {Pinus  strobus),  Scotch  pinet  (P.  sylvatica),  Austrian 
pinet  (P.  austria^a),  red  or  Norway  pine*  t  (P.  resinosa),  dwarf  pinet  (P. 
mughus),  heavy-wooded  pinet  {P. ponder osa),  Douglas  sprucet  {Pseudot- 
suga  taxifolia),  Japan  cedar  {Retinospora  plumosa),  arbor  vitae  or  white 
cedar*t  {Thuja  occidenialis),  hemlock*t  {Tsuga  canadensis),  mo\xni2khi 
laurel  {Kalmia  latifolia),  Polish  privet  {Ligustrum  vulgare),  California 
privet  (L.  ovalifolium),  privet t  {L,  from  Poland),  Tartarian  honeysuckle t 
{Lonicera  tartarica  and  L,  tartarica,  var.  splendens),  syringa  or  mock 
*  Native  in  Minnesota.  t  Hardy  at  the  Btatiou. 
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orange t  {Philaclelpfnis  coronarius),  syringa  or  mock  orange t  (P.grandi- 
floru8)j  syringa  or  mock  orange  t  (P.  gordonianus)^  flowering  almond 
{Primus japonica),  nine  bark*t  (Physocarpm opuUfoliu8)j  golden  spireat 
(P.opulifolius,  var.  aurea),  shrubby  cinquefoil*t  {Potentilla  fructicosa)^ 
trefoil  or  hop  tree*  {Ptelea  <r?Yoimto),  Japan  quince  (PyrMsjopcmica), com- 
mon buckthornt  (Rhamnus  catharticm),  common  smooth-leafed  8umach*t 
(Rhus  glabra),  cut- lea  fed  sumacht  {R.  glabra,  var.  laeiniata),  smoke  bush 
(R.  cotinm)^  staghom  sumach*t  {R.  typliina),  rhododendron  (Rhododen- 
dron, spp.), yellow  flowering  currantt  (Ribes  aureum),  Alpine  currantt  ( R. 
alpinum),  Gordon  currant  (R.  gordonianum),  common  elder*t  (Sainbucus 
canadensis),  red-berried  elder* t  (8.  raceynosa),  cut-leafed  eldert  (8.  nigra, 
var.  aurea),  buftalo  berry*t  (Shepherdia  argentea),  Van  Houtte's  spireat 
(Spirea  van  houtti),  8.  obovata^,  Douglas  spireat  (8.  douglaHi),  8,  lanceo- 
lata,\  plum-leafed  spireat  (8.  prtinifolia),  Thunberg's  spirea  (8.  thunr 
bergii),  ash-leafed  spireat  (8.  sorbifolia),  hypericum -leafed  snireat  (8. 
hyperidfolia),  snowberry*t  (8ymphoricarpus  ra^ceniosns),  common  lilact 
(8yringa  vulgaris),  Persian  lilaet  (8.persi€a),  Josikas  lilact  (8.  josikaa), 
high-bush  cranberry*t  (Viburnum  opulus),  snowballt  (V.  opuhis,  var. 
sterilis),  sheei)berry*t  (F.  lentago),  arrow  wood*t  (V.  dentatum),  prickly 
ash*t  (Zanthoxylum  americana),  Japanese  ivy  (Akebia  quinata),  Vir- 
ginia creeper*t  (Ampelopsis  quinquefoUa),  Japanese  or  Boston  ivy  (.4. 
t?ei<cWi), Dutchman's  pipe*  (Aristolochiasipho),hitteT8wect*\  (Celastrus 
scandens),  European  sweet  clematis  (Clematis  flammula),  C.  jackmnnni^ 
C  cocdnea,  virgin's  bower*t  (C.  virginiana),  0.  vitieelli,^  honeysuckle*! 
(Lonicera  suUivanti),  moonseed*t  (Meni^permum  canadense),  wistaria 
( Wistaria  spp.),  and  wild  grape*t  ( Vitis  riparia). 

The  following  select  list  is  given  of  species  most  desirable  for  plant 
ingin  the  region  of  the  station:  American  elm,  hackberry,  ba8swoo<l, 
softmaple,  box  elder,  white  ash,  white  willow,  pai)er  birch,  cut-leaved 
weeping  birch,  upright  white  poplar,  European  mountiiin  ash,  laurel- 
leaved  willow,  oil  berry,  white  pine,  red  pine,  Scotch  pine,  dwarf  pine, 
white  spruce,  Norway  spruce,  red  cedar,  red  twigged  dogwood,  hardy 
hydrangea,  Tartarian  honeysuckle,  syringa,  golden  spirea,  buckthorn, 
Japanese  rose,  Missouri  currant,  Van  Houtte's  spirea,  ash-leaved  spirea, 
Spirea  obovata,  buflalo  berry,  lilac,  high-bush  cranberry,  snowball,  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  bitter  sweet,  virgin's  bower,  and  wild  grape. 


DISEASES  OP  PLANTS. 

Walter  II.  Evans,  Editor. 

Some  fongons  diseases  of  the  quince  fruit,  B.  D.  Qalsted 
(New  Jersey  8tas.  Bui.  No.  91,  Dec.  11, 1S!JJ2,  pp.  16,  figs.  12). — A  rei)ort 
upon  the  following  diseases  of  the  fruit  of  the  quince  observed  during 
the  past  season:  Quince  rust  (RoisteUa  aurantiaea),  fruit  spot  (£»fo- 
mosporium  maculatum),  black  rot  of  quince  (82)hwropsi8  malorum),  pale 
*  Native  in  Minneaota.  t  Hardy  at  the  station. 
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spot  of  quiuce  (Phoma  cydonice),  ripe  rot  of  quim^e  {Glceosporium  fructi- 
genvm\  quince  blotch,  and  other  miuor  decays. 

The  first  fiiugus  to  inako  its  appearauce  upon  the  quince  fruit  in  early  summer  is 
the  rust.  While  the  fruit  is  quite  small  the  fine  threads  of  the  rust  plaut  ^n>w 
through  it,  and  in  one  or  more  places  the  green  color  is  replac<Ml  by  an  orange  color, 
the  quince  at  the  same  time  usually  becoming  distorted.  In  the  orange  patches 
small  pimples  appear  which  continue  to  enlarge  and  from  them  short  horns  projc^ct 
and  soon  1>ecome  ruptured  at  the  top.  Within  these  horns  or  tubes  the  bright  orange 
spores  are  borne  in  great  abundance  and  readily  fall  out.  As  time  passes  the  atl'ected 
fruit,  failing  to  grow,  or  enlarging  but  slowly,  becomes  hard  by  drying  and  either 
falls  to  the  ground  or  remains  on  the  tree  as  a  worthless  and  unsightly  product  until 
the  close  of  the  season. 

The  rust  of  quinces  is  a  form  of  one  of  the  cedar  apples.  This  spe- 
ciCvS  (Gymnosporangium  elavipes)  is  found  on  two  kinds  of  juniper  trees, 
the  red  cedar  and  low  juuiper,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  swollen 
knots  of  reddish  color.  Fungicides  unless  applied  at  the  proper  sea- 
son will  prove  of  no  avail.  Removing  all  cedar  trees  will  prove  more 
eflFective. 

Quince  fruit  spot  is  caused  by  the  ftingus  Entomosporiiim  maeula- 
turn;  it  is  also  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  quince  as  reported  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station  for  1890  and  ISO!  (K. 
S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  10  and  770),  and  upon  fruit  and  leaves  of  apple  and 
pear.  Its  attack  is  superficial  on  the  quince,  and  the  result  is  a  smaller 
and  unsightly  product. 

Black  rot  of  the  quince,  one  of  the  most  abundant  and,  therefore,  destructive 
dec-ays  of  this  fruit  mad»^  its  appearance  upon  the  fruit  when  Ifss  than  half  grown. 
Almost  invariably  the  iirst  signs  of  the  rot  were  found  at  the  blossom  end,  and 
from  there  it  rapidly  extends  throughout  the  whole  fruit.  At  first  the  skin,  liming 
its  normal  color,  turns  a  light  brown,  imd  shortly  after  this  dark  pimples  appear 
scattered  beneath  the  skin,  which  is  ruptured  when  the  si)ores  are  matured.  The 
ripe  spores  are  olive  brown,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  form  long,  slender 
coils  as  they  are  pushed  out  of  the  small  hole  in  the  skin. 

The  spores  quickly  germinate,  and  the  author  made  a  study  of  the 
apple  and  pear  ah)ng  with  the  quince  in  inoculating  from  one  kind  of 
fiTiit  to  the  other.  He  concludes  that  what  have  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered three  species  are  all  the  same.  Field  observation  showed  that  the 
disease  will  easily  spread  from  one  kind  of  tree  to  the  other,  and  that 
fallen  fruit  may  possibly  spread  the  infe<»>tion  if  left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
If  spraying  is  employed  all  three  kinds  of  trees  should  be  treated. 

Pale  rot  of  quince  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which  the  author  thinks 
identical  with  Phoma  cydonice  of  Europe.  Next  to  black  rot  it  was  the 
most  prevalent  disease.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  fungus,  running 
through  a  fruit  in  a  few  days. 

It  begins  at  any  place  upon  the  fruit,  producing  at  first  a  pale  spot,  from  which 
the  skin  may  be  easily  removed.  The  threads  of  the  fungus  soften  the  fleHh  of  the 
quince  more  than  the  black  rot,  and  the  skin  soon  wrinkles,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
ruptured  in  many  places,  from  which  short  tufts'  of  threatls  develop.  These  small 
spots,  UBually  circular  in  outline,  are  at  first  colorless,  but  soon  turn  to  a  handsome 
shade  of  pale  blue.  As  the  days  pass  there  is  a  spore  cavity  formed  below  the  sur- 
face of  each  spot,  and  from  this  the  spores  issue  in  a  thread  of  slime  through  the 
raptured  center  of  the  spot.  ^-^  ^ 
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The  ripe  rot  of  quinces  is  caused  by  the  ftmgus  which  also  causes 
the  bitter  rot  of  apples  and  the  ripe  rot  of  grapes,  as  reported  in  Jour- 
nal of  Mycology,  vol.  vi,  No.  4  (E.  S.  R,  vol.  ii,  p.  749).  The  author  has 
transferred  the  disease  by  inoculations  between  the  api)le  and  quince. 

Quince  blotch  is  an  obscure  disease,  retarding  the  growth  of  the 
fruit.  The  fungus  has  been  isolated  and  upon  agar-agar  produces  sim- 
ilar blotches  to  those  on  the  quince.  The  fungus  is  of  slow  growth 
and  quite  different  from  jiny  heretofore  noticed  upon  this  fruit. 

Other  fungi  causing  decay  of  quinces  are  reported  as  follows:  Rhizo- 
pii8  nigricans,  the  same  as  the  one  causing  soft  rot  of  sweet  potatoes 
described  in  Bulletin  No.  7G  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations  (E.  S.  R.,  voL 
II,  p.  41G).    It  can  only  attacjk  the  fruit  after  the  skin  has  been  broken. 

Gray  mold  is  similar  to  the  black  mold.  It  is  caused  by  Monilia 
fruetigenaj  the  fungus  of  a  common  disease  of  the  plum  and  cherry. 
Its  attacks  are  usually  made  on  the  stored  fruit  if  wet  and  unventilated. 
There  is  another  black  rot  (Pestalozzia  sp.)  sometimes  met  with  in 
quinces  which  causes  the  fruit  to  become  coal  black. 

The  author  has  experimented  with  fungicides  to  prevent  the  fore- 
going diseases  with  considerable  success.  Bordeaux  mixture  (standard 
formula)  and  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate  by  the  following 
fornnila  gave  the  best  results:  Copper  carbonate,  5  ounces;  ammonia, 
260,  3  quarts;  water,  50  gallons.  He  advises  using  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture the  first  half  of  the  season,  to  be  followed  by  copper  carbonate 
solution  or  Bordeaux  mixture  diluted  one  half.  Spraying  should  begin 
as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  be  continued  until  September 
with  weekly  applications. 

Black  rot  of  grapes,  R.  H.  PRtCE  {Texas  Sta.  Bui.  JSTo.  23,  Nov. 
1892,  pp.  219-231,  figs.  10). — The  author  describes  and  figures  the  vari- 
ous i)hases  of  the  fungus  causing  the  black  rot  of  grapes.  He  also  de- 
scribes at  some  length  and  figures  "  dark  threadlike  articulated  bodies 
found  occurring  with  the  asci  in  vspecimens  grown  in  the  greenhouse.'' 
These  he  thinks  are  para[)hyses,  but  Prof.  B.  T.  Galloway,  to  whom 
they  were  submitted,  thinks  they  are  not.  On  the  presumption  that 
these  bodies  are  really  paraphyses  the  author  would  transfer  this 
fungus  back  to  the  genus  Vhysalospora,  Compiled  information  is  given 
regarding  the  preparatiim  and  use  of  fungicides  for  the  black  rot,  as 
well  as  for  other  diseases  of  the  grape.  Spraying  apparatus  is  briefly 
described  and  prices  given. 

Common  fungous  diseases  and  their  treatment,  W.  C.  Sturgis 
[Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui  No.  115,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  ^i).— Popular 
descriptions  of  the  foHowing  diseases  are  given  with  suggestions  as  to 
preventive  treatment:  Apple  scab  {Fusicladium  dendriticum),  leaf  blight 
or  leaf  spot  of  pear  [Entomosporium  maeulatum),  pear  scab  {Fusicla- 
dium  pyrinum),  leaf  blight  or  leaf  spot  of  quince  {Entomosporium  macu- 
latum),  black  rot  of  quince  [Sphwropsis  malorttm),  i)each  yellows,  black 
knot  of  plnm  and  cherry  [Plorvrigfttia  morhosa),  brown  rot  of  plum  and 
cherry  {Monilia  Jructigena),  black  rot  of  grape  {Lcestadia  hidwellii), 
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brown  rot  or  downy  mildew  of  pf rape  ( P^««mopara  viticola),  antbracnose 
of  grape  {Sphaceloma  ampelinum)^  antbracnose  of  raspberry  and  black- 
berry {GlkBosporium  nccator)^  leaf  bligbt  of  strawberry  (Sphcerella  fra- 
gariw),  smut  of  onions  ( Urocystis  cepulw),  potato  rot  {Phytophthorainf es- 
tans),  tomato  leaf  bligbt  {Cladosporium  fulvum),  and  celery  leaf  bligbt 
{Cercospora  apii).  Two  formulas  for  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  one  eacb 
for  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  and  modified  eau  celeste  are  given, 
witb  the  cost  of  tbe  chemicals.  Spraying  ap])aratus  is  described  and 
prices  given.  Most  of  the  bulletin  is  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  No.  Ill  of 
the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  84(5). 

A  provisional  spraying  calender  is  given,  showing  when  to  treat  the 
various  idant  diseases. 

Bordeaux  mixture  for  apple  pests,  H.  Garma^n  {KenttKiky  8ta. 
Bui  No.  44,  Jan,,  1893,  pp.  32,  figs.  5).— The  primary  ^object  of  tbe 
series  of  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  was  to  study  the  effect 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  apple  rot  (Glwosporium  versicolor).  A  brief 
popular  description  is  given  of  tbe  disease  and  its  cause.  The  autbor 
considers  tbe  presence  of  mummified  apples  on  the  tree  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  infection  to  the  growing  (irop.  Cultures  of  spores  obtained 
from  the  dried  remains  of  decayed  apples  were  made  in  gelatine  and 
also  in  apples,  and  the  fungi  tbus  produced  were  fimnd  to  be  identical 
witb  those  occurring  in  tbe  ordinary  course  of  infection.  Trees  from 
which  all  mummified  ap])les  were  removed  were  more  thrifty  and  yielded 
more  fruit  tban  those  on  which  they  were  permitted  to  remain. 

Three  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  in  each  case  with  one 
treated  and  one  untreated  tree.  In  tbe  first  series  two  trees  of  a  fall 
variety  were  sprayed  for  tbe  codling  moth  tbe  middle  of  May,  aft^r 
which  one  of  tbem  received  no  further  treatment.  From  tbe  otber  all 
tlie  mummified  apples  were  removed  and  Bordeaux  mixture  was  applied 
May  23,  June  6,  and  July  6.  In  tlie  sex;ond  series  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees  were  used,  but  tbe  preliminary  treatment  was  omitted  and  tbe 
mummified  apides.were  not  removed.  In  tbe  third  series  Russet  apple 
trees  of  comparatively  large  size  were  selected  and  tbe  apples  were  not 
harvested  until  September  30,  when  nearly  all  had  fallen  from  both 
trees.  The  formula  used  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  was :  Copper  sul- 
phate, 6i  pounds 5  lime,  3^  pounds;  water,  22  gallons. 

The  tabulated  results  are  as  follows: 


Results  of  spraying  apple  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  rot. 


Fallen  applea. 

Picked  apples. 

Whole  crop  of  apples. 

Series. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 
rotteu. 

Per 

cent 

rotten. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 
with 
rot. 

Per 
cent 
witb 
rot. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 

with 
rot. 

Per 

cent 
with 
rot. 

^1 

II  J 
I 

Treated  tree 

Untreated  trne.... 

Treated  trp^ 

Uotreated  tree 

Treated  tree 

Untreated  tree 

48« 

395 

562 

M81 

1,522 

1,100 

18n 
215 
192 
G9t 
593 
520 

37.5 
W.4 
35.2 
50.0 
39.0 
47.3 

1,467 
748 
655 
213 
164 
172 

175 
352 
11 
54 
41 
67 

12.0 
47.0 
1.7 
25.4 
24.5 
33.1 

1,955 
1,143 
1,217 
1.394 
1,686 
1,272 

358 
561 
209 
648 
634 
577 

18.3 
49.5 
17.2 
39.3 
87.6 
45.4 
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In  these  experiments  treatment  with  Bordeaux  mixture  improved  the 
condition  of  the  foliag:o  and  caused  the  leaves  to  be  retained  longer  on 
the  trees.  When  the  fungicide  was  applied  early  the  total  and  the 
merchantable  crop  of  apples  was  increased,  the  proportion  of  rotten 
apples  was  decreased,  and  the  apples  were  retained  longer  on  the  trees. 

Apple  scab  did  not  ai)pear  on  either  of  the  trees  used  in  the  thirtl 
series  of  experiments,  but  in  the  second  series  12.1  per  cent  of  the 
apples  on  the  treated  tree  were  scabby,  and  G5.9  per  cent  of  those  on 
the  untreated  tree.  In  another  experiment  not  included  in  the  series 
mentioned  above,  Bordeaux  mixture  applied  May  23  and  June  6  materi- 
ally reduced  the  amount  of  scab  as  compared  with  that  on  an  untreated 
tree  near  by. 

The  author  also  considers  the  relation  between  the  codling  moth  (Car- 
pocapsa pomonella)  and  ap])le  rot.  He  finds  that  the  codling  moth  is 
worse  upon  the  sprayed  trees  almost  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of 
the  rot.  This  is  due,  he  thinks,  to  the  avoidance  of  apples  affected  by 
rot  when  the  female  is  laying  her  eggs.  This  hypothesis  would  not 
hold  good  for  the  earliest  brood  of  the  codling  moth,  but  would  for 
the  second,  which  in  the  region  of  the  station  is  the  more  imjiortaut 
and  destructive  brood.  He  found  no  difference  between  the  sprayed 
and  checjk  trees  for  the  first  brood. 

ENTOMOLOGT. 

Notes  on  a  com  crambid,  M.  H.  Beck  with  {Delatcare  8ta,  Bui.  No, 
14y  Dec,  1891,  pp.  13-15,  fig.  i).— •June  15, 181)1,  it  was  reported  that 
worms  were  destroying  corn  phants  at  Dover,  Delaware.  The  resulting 
investigation  led  to  the  discovery  that  a  corn  crambid  was  the  cause  of 
the  injury. 

This  crambid  does  not  penetrate  the  plant  and  remain  feeding  npon  the  tender 
inner  parts,  but  works  upon  tbo  outer  portion  Just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
It  spins  silken  galleries,  which  extend  from  the  plant  several  inchea  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Some  plants  were  nearly  girdled,  and  the  worms  were  frequently 
found  embedded  in  cavities  where  tliey  had  fed  upon  the  plants.  In  some  instances 
as  many  as  30  worms  were  found  in  a  single  IiiU  of  corn.  In  many  hills  the  plants 
had  been  entirely  destroyed;  in  others  they  were  smaU  and  had  a  yellow,  sickly 
appearance.  The  greatest  injury  appeared  to  have  been  caused  in  that  portion  of 
the  cornfudd  adjoining  a  small  strip  of  timothy  sod  that  remained  without  plowing. 

This  worm  feeding  npon  the  plants  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  treat  the  plant-s  with  an  insecticide  with  any  hope  of  destroying  the  insects. 
Further  study  of  the  life  history  of  this  insect  is  necessary  before  a  remedy  can  be 
recommended. 

July  16  the  adult  insect  began  to  appear  in  a  breeding  cage  where  a 
number  of  larvai  had  been  placed.  The  insect  was  identified  at  this 
Department  as  Grambus  caliginoseUus,  which  had  been  observed  at 
Bennings,  Maryland,  in  1880.  Illustrations  of  the  larva  and  imago  are 
given  in  the  bulletin,  together  with  the  following  description: 

The  moth  or  perfect  insect  averages  \  an  inch  in  length  and  measures  about  1  inch 
across  its  expanded  wings.    The  body  is  slender;  its  front  wings  are  of  an  ashy-gray 
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color,  marked  with  rows  of  brownish  scales  between  the  veins  and  two  transverse 
rows  of  brownish  scales  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  wing,  the  other  third  of  which  is 
also  of  a  darker  color  than  the  remainder  of  the  wing.  The  fringe  of  the  wing  is  of 
the  same  ash-gray  color  as  the  wing  itself,  and  there  is  a  row  of  black  scales  along 
the  apical  margin  of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings  are  a  darker  color  than  the  front 
wings.  The  thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs  are  the  same  color  as  the  wings.  Two  long 
scaly  palpi  project  from  the  front  of  the  head  like  a  proboscis  or  beak. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  insect  that  is  very  noticeable  is  that  when  at  rest  the  wings 
and  body  are  elevated  at  an  angle  with  the  snbstance  on  which  it  rests. 

The  larva  or  caterpillar  is  about  1  inch  in  length  when  fully  grown  and  of  a  slen- 
der, cylindrical  form,  and  of  a  pinkish-white  colorslightly  tinged  with  brown.  The 
head  is  dark  brown  or  black.  There  are  several  stiff  bristles  or  hairs  upon  each 
segment. 

Report  on  insects,  C.  H.  Fernald  {Massachn^eiU  Hatch  Sta.  Bvl. 
JVb.  20y  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  16,  figs.  i5).— Illustrated  accounts  of  the  fol- 
lowing  injurioas  insects,  with  suggestions  regarding  remedies:  Spring 
cankerworm  {Paleacrita  vernata),  fall  cankerworni  [Anisopterix  pome- 
taria),  apple  tree  tent  caterpillar  {Glisiocampa  amerieana,)  fall  webworm 
{Hyphantria  cunea),  w\\iU}-m2kvked  tussock  moth  {Orgyia  leucosfigma), 
willow  tussock  moth  (0.  definita),  and  the  European  tussock  moth 
(0.  aniiqua). 

Inspection  of  Paris  green  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  No.  IS,  2d  ser.,pp. 
529-532). — The  text  of  the  State  law  regulating  the  trade  in  Paris 
green,  with  notes  on  the  quality  of  the  product  sold  in  the  State  and 
a  description  of  the  method  of  analysis  used  at  the  station. 
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On  fodder  articles  and  fodder  supplies,  0.  A.  Goessmann  (Mas- 
sachusetts State  8ta.  Bui.  No.  45,  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  15). — In  this  article  the 
author  strongly  advocates  the  raising  of  a  greater  variety  of  crops  for 
stock-feeding  and  especially  more  leguminous  crops  to  take  the  place 
of  more  expensive  commercial  feeding  stuffs;  and  he  urges  that  in  se- 
lecting crops  to  be  grown  or  feeds  to  be  bought,  the  question  of  their 
manurial  value  should  be  considered.  He  shows,  for  instance,  that 
while  corn  meal,  costing  $24  per  ton,  has  a  manurial  value  of  only  $7.31 
per  ton,  Chicago  gluten  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  linseed  meal  (old 
process),  costing  from  $26  to  $28  per  ton,  have  a  manurial  value  ranging 
from  $14.72  to  $23.52  per  ton. 

During  the  past  year  (1892)  the  station  tested  the  following  forage 
plants:  Summer  vetch,  sojabeans,  Bokhara  clover,  sainfoin,  horse  beans, 
cowpeas,  yellow  trefoil,  serradella,  prickly  comfrey,  flat  pej^  {Lathyrus 
sylvestris),  kidney  vetch,  blue  lupine,  yellow  lupine,  silver-hull  buck- 
wheat, Japanese  buckwheat,  common  buckwheat,  summer  rape,  winter 
rape,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  sugar  beets.  The  detailed  report  of  these 
trials  is  reserved  for  the  annual  rex)ort.    A  summary  of  the  yield  of 
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some  of  these  plants  grown  on  a  large  scale  is  given  in  a  table  and  com- 
pared witb  hay  and  rowen,  as  follows : 

Yield  of  various  forage  crops  per  acre. 


Crop. 


Yield 
per  acre. 


Dry  mat- 
ter por 


Nitroj^en 
per  acre. 


Fodder  com  (kcriielM  glazing) 

Sorrnflt'lla  

"Vetch  HDil  oat8 

Soja  beaut} 

Hay 

Rye 

PeoH  and  oats 

Kowen 

Uungariau  grass  >. 


Ton9. 
18 
12 

8.05 
11.1 

2 

7 

5 

1 

2.5 


Poundn. 
11,329 
4,313 
2,804 
G,04a 
3,509 
4,406 
1.3fi8 
1,795 
1,285 


Pounds. 
116 
104 
78 
71 
58 
37 
36 
36 
18 


"  Rye,  vetch  and  oats,  peas  and  oats,  part  of  soja  beans,  of  corn,  and 
of  serradella  have  been  fed  as  green  fodder,  and  the  remainder  of 
green  corn  and  soja  beans,  serradella,  and  Hungarian  grass  are  on 
hand  in  silos  as  mixed  silage  for  winter  use.'' 

The  yield  of  hay  and  rowen  (3  tons  per*  acre)  is  believed  to  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  average  for  the  State,  which  "  does  not  much  exceed  1  ton 
of  hay  per  acre." 

A  table  is  given  which  embodies  the  maximum  and  minimum  per- 
centages of  dry  matter,  protein,  and  fat  found  in  the  analyses,  made  at 
the  station,  of  a  large  number  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs.  This 
shows  the  wide  variations  in  the  composition  of  these  materials,  espe- 
cially by-products  ft'om  factories,  at  different  times,  and  indicates  the 
desirability  of  State  control  of  the  sale  of  feeding  stuffs. 

"The  money  invested  by  farmers  for  securing  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  as  an  additional  food  Bui)ply  for  home  consumption  exceeds  to- 
day many  times  the  amount  spent  for  commercial  fertilizers.  •  ♦  • 
The  generally  conceded  success  of  the  introduction  of  a  well-regulated 
system  of  State  ins])e<*tion  of  commercial  fertilizers  seems  to  suggest 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  course  with  reference  to  the  trade  in  commer- 
cial feeding  stuffs." 

Effect  of  food  on  composition  of  butter  fat,  F.  W.  Morse  {New 
Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  No.  16,  Sept.  1892,  pp.  20). 

Synopsis. — An  account  of  experiments  with  twelve  cows  to  test  the  effects  of  corn  meal, 
gluten  meal,  cotton-sccd  meal,  cotton  seed,  wheat  gluten,  com  starch,  mixed 
hay,  oat  hay,  clover  hay,  vetch  hay,  pasture  grass,  cotton-seed  oil,  palm  oil, 
corn  oil,  cocoauut  oil,  stearin,  and  olein,  respectively,  on  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  and  the  iodine  number  of  the  butter.  The  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffa 
and  butter  are  tabulated.  The  results  indicate  that  certain  of  the  materials 
mentioned  do  affect  the  volatile  fatty  acids  and  the  iodine  numberof  the  butter 
and  suggest  a  connection  between  the  fat  of  the  food  and  the  fat  of  the  milk. 

Effect  of  common  feeding  niuffs. — ^Two  series  of  experiments  are  de- 
scribed— one  to  study  the  effect  of  grain  feeds,  and  the  other  of  different 
kinds  of  hay. 
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In  the  first  scries  of  trials  eight  cows  (four  lots  of  two  each)  were 
used.  The  coarse  fodder  (hay,  grass,  and  silage)  remained  constant 
until  the  last  i)eriod,  when  pasturage  was  given  in  its  stead.  Corn 
meal  was  compared  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  with  gluten  meal,  and 
the  eflfect  observed  of  adding  about  a  pound  of  wheat  gluten  to  the  daily 
ration.  The  trials  continued  through  June  and  July.  Samples  of  but- 
ter were  taken  for  analysis  at  frequent  intervals.  The  results  of  the 
trials  are  summarized  as  follows:  "  Corn  meal  had  no  effect  on  the  vola- 
tile acids,  but  lowered  the  iodine  number;  gluten  meal  affected  the 
volatile  acids  only  after  they  hjid  been  depressed  by  some  other  food, 
when  it  raised  them,  while  the  iodine  number  was  raised  in  every  case; 
cottonseed  meal  lowered  both  volatile  acids  and  iodine  number.  Grass 
did  not,  in  general,  affect  the  composition  of  the  butter,  which  fact 
corresponds  with  recent  German  investigations.'' 

Part  of  the  cows  were  dropped  during  the  trial,  but  "  in  the  case  of 
the  four  cows  continuing  through  the  experiment  the  volatile  acids 
decreased  and  the  iodine  number  increased  as  the  period  of  lactation 
advanced,"  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  observations  of  others. 

In  the  second  series  seven  cows  were  used  (four  lots),  three  of  which 
were  used  in  the  first  series.  Here  the  grain  ration  (middlings,  gluten 
meal,  and  cotton-seed  meal)  and  silage  remained  constant,  and  mixed 
hay  was  compared  with  oat  hay,  clover  hay,  and  vetch  hay,  respect- 
ively. lyTeither  vetch  nor  oat  hay  produced  any  api)arent  change  in  the 
v.>latile  fatty  acids.  Clover  hay  appeared  to  increase  the  volatile  fatty 
acids,  and  mixed  hay  sustained  this  increase. 

The  sinking  of  volatile  acida  and  rising  of  the  iodine  number  with  the  advance  of 
lactation  was  again  seen  in  this  series.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  scientihc  in- 
vestigation are  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  many  dairymen  who  produce  a  high 
grade  of  butter.    A  favorite  ration  with  them  is  corn  meal  and  clover  or  mixed  hay. 

Corn  meal  has  been  shown  to  produce  a  butter  fat  with  a  low  iodine  number,  cor- 
responding to  a  hardy  firm  butter.  Clover  hay  and  mixed  hay  have  produced  a 
butter  fat  with  a  high  figure  for  volatile  acids,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  high  flavor. 

Nevertheless,  corn  meal  and  clover  hay  are  not  the  only  suitable  foods  for  produc- 
ing a  firm,  highly  flavored  butter,  and  the  study  of  this  bulletin  should  show  other 
combinations  even  bettor. 

Effect  of  various  oils,  etc. — In  the  first  series  of  trials,  with  the  same 
cows  used  in  previous  trials,  the  effect  was  tried  of  adding  cotton  seed, 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  starch,  respectively,  to  gluten  meal.  Gluten  meal, 
cotton  seed,  and  cotton-seed  meal  were  also  fed  singly.  A  constant 
ration  of  silage,  hay,  and  middlings  was  fed  in  addition  to  the  grain. 
The  iodine  number  decreased  in  the  case  of  the  two  lots  receiving  cot- 
ton seed  or  cotton-seed  meal,  while  the  volatile  fatty  acids  decreased 
with  one  lot  on  either  of  these  feeding  stuffs,  and  with  the  other 
decreased  on  cotton  seed  and  increased  on  cotton-seed  meal.  "  Com- 
paring the  rate  of  change  in  both  constituents,  for  each  substance, 
cotton  seed  influenced  the  composition  of  the  butter  more  than  the 
cotton-seed  meaL'' 
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When  cotton-seed  oil  (13.5  oz.  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  per  day) 
was  fed  with  gluten  meal  *'  there  was  a  decided  lowering  of  the  volatile 
acids,  which  was  apparently  due  to  the  oil,  but  the  iodine  number  was 
not  changed  much.'' 

Corn  starch  (3.4  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight)  fed  with  gluten 
meal  "  produced  the  same  effect  as  corn  meal,  decreasing  the  iodine 
number  and  causing  no  variation  in  the  volatile  acids." 

In  a  continuation  of  these  ex:i)eriments  3  cows,  used  in  previous  trials, 
were  fed  a  constant  basal  ration,  to  which  was  iidded,  in  sepiirate  peri- 
ods, 11  oz.  each  of  palm  oil,  corn  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  com- 
mercial stearin,  and  olein.  The  basal  ration  consisted  of  silage,  clover 
or  vetch  hay,  oatmeal,  and  middlings. 

As  the  result  of  tho80  trials,  it  was  showu  that  the  volatile  acids  were  only  slightly 
affected,  hut  on  the  whole  were  decreased  by  feeding  fats.  A  comparison  of  the 
changes  in  the  hatter  fat  with  the  volatile  acids  of  the  fats  used  in  the  rations 
showed  a  striking  reBult,  and  the  comparison  is  here  given : 


Oil  fed. 

Volatile 

acids  of  oil 

fed. 

Change  in  volatile  acids 
of  butter. 

Cocoftniit  ...■...•.. 

6.5 
3.2 
1.1 
1.7 
2.0 
1.4 

30. 7  to  S».  8           —  0  9 

(^om 

29.0  to  28. 4           —0.6 

Cotton-soed 

31. 3  to  25. 2           —  6. 1 

Palm          

33  1  to  31. 5           !.• 

Oloin 

27.  6  to  30.7            +3.1 
3L  5  to  28. 0           —  3. 5 

Stearin 

With  the  exception  of  the  olcin,  which  increased  the  volatile  acids  over  the  pre- 
vious ration,  the  fats  caused  the  volatile  acids  of  the  butter  to  vary  in  the  order  of 
their  own  contents  of  volatile  acids. 

The  iodine  number  was  more  affected  by  feeding  the  fats,  and  here  again  was  a 
striking  coincidence,  which  is  shown  in  the  following  comparison  of  the  oils  and 
their  action : 


Oil  fed. 

Iodine 

nnmbcr  of 

oil  fed. 

Change  in  iodine  num- 
Mr  of  butter. 

Com 

112.8 
106.1 
52.2 
7.1 
47.5 
24.1 

28.4  to  38.1           +9.7 
33.5to41.9           +8.4 
33.0to34.8           +1.8 
31. 6  to  24  2            —7.4 

Col  tonftecd 

Palm 

Cocoanut  

Olein 

32. 3  to  31. 6            —0.7 

Stearin 

34. 8  U)  35.  6            +  0. 8 

In  this  comparison  it  is  shown  that  with  the  exception  of  the  olein  the  fats  caused 
the  iodine  number  in  the  butter  to  vary  in  accordance  with  their  own  iodine  nam- 
bers. 

Summary  of  restdts. — The  results  agree  with  those  of  previous  studies 
reported  in  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  86)  in 
showing  that  gluten  meal  raised  the  iodine  number  of  the  butter  fat 
in  every  case — that  is,  gave  a  softer  butter  than  corn  meal  or  cotton- 
seed meal. 

It  was  found  that,  of  the  con.stituents  of  corn  meal,  the  gluten  or  albuminoids  had 
the  property  of  affecting  the  volatile  acids  in  the  butter  fat,  while  the  starch  and 
oi)  affected  the  iodine  number,  th^  forn^er  decreasing  and  the  fatter  increasing  it^ 
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Since  gintcn  inoal  contained  both  oil  and  albuminoiils,  and  the  oil  aifccted  the  iodine 
number  as  ranch  as  the  ghit«n  meal  did,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the  alba- 
minoids  did  or  did  not  act  on  it. 

Of  the  cotton-seed  constituents,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  oil  and  the  meal,  or  nitrog- 
enous yiart,  aflected  the  volatile  acids  alike;  but  the  iodine  number  was  raised  by 
the  oil  and  lowered  by  the  meal. 

When  fed  altogether  in  the  original  grain,  cotton  seed  produced  the  effect  of  the 
meal  or  nitrogenous  matter;  while  com  produced  the  effect  of  the  starch. 

These  trials  with  carbohydrates,  albuminoids,  and  fats  wore  not  numerous  enough 
to  enable  one  to  formulate  a  now  theory  from  them  or  to  overthrow  old  theories; 
but  they  do  not  agree  with  the  theory  that  milk  fat  is  formeil  from  the  albuminoids 
only  of  the  food  constituents,  and  that  fats  in  the  food  do  not  enter  into  the  fat  of 
of  the  milk. 

Stock  feeders'  guide,  G.  H.  Whitciier  (New  Hampshire  8ta.  Bui. 
No.  17 J  Oct.y  189J2ypp.  14 J  fig.  1). — This  is  a  pojiular  bulletin  for  farmers, 
on  the  application  of  feeding  ^standards  in  practice,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  chart  for  nse  in  the  barn.  It  contains  tables  giving  German  feed- 
ing standards,  the  composition  of  a  large  number  of  feeding  staffs, 
st^andard  grain  mixtures,  and  12  standard  rations  for  cows  per  1,000 
pounds  live  weight.  The  method  of  calculating  rations  is  explained  in 
the  bulletin  and  the  chart. 

A  reprint  from  bulletin  No.  4  of  the  station,  describing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  home-made  balance  for  weighing  coarse  fodder,  is  given  in  an 
appendix. 

STATION  STATISTICS. 

Fourth  Axmual  Report  of  Alabama  College  Station  {Alabama 
College  JSta.  Report  for  1891j  pp.  19). — This  includes  the  reports  of  the 
treasurer  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891),  chemist,  botan- 
ist, biologist,  and  agriculturist,  which  contain  brief  outline  statements 
regarding  the  work  of  the  station.  The  number  of  analyses  mtide  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  during  1891  was  446,  and  included  fertilizers, 
feeding  stuffs,  milk,  butter,  and  miscellaneous  substances.  A  botanical 
survey  of  the  State  is  in  progress.  Studies  on  woods  and  weeds  have 
been  made.  A  list  of  articles  published  during  the  year  in  different 
journals  by  the  biologist,  G.  F.  Atkinson,  is  given. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Annnal  Reports  of  Indiana  Station  (Indiana 
Sta.  Reports  for  1891  and  1892^  pp.  30  and  25). — ^These  include  the  re- 
ports of  the  director,  agriculturist,  veterinarian,  chemist,  horticulturist, 
and  botanist,  which  contain  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  station  dur- 
ing 1891  and  1892.  There  are  also  financial  statements  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30, 1891  and  1892. 
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Insect  Life  {Division  of  Entomology^  Insect  Life^  vol.  v,  No,  2y  Kov.j 
189^^  pj).  63-liOj  fig.  3,) — The  larger  part  of  this  number  is  devoted  to 
the  proceedliigs  of  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomologists,  which  was  held  at  Eochester,  l^Tew  York,  August 
%5  and  16, 1892.  The  following  are  the  special  articles  incorporated  in 
the  minutes: 

Address  of  the  first  vice-president^  8.  A.  Forbes  (pp.  68-76). — A  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  work  of  the  year  in  economic  entomology. 

Hypoderas  columbce^  D.  8.  Kellicott  (pp.  77-78). — Description  with  fig- 
ure of  this  interesting  mite  which  was  found  in  the  thymus  of  a  domes- 
tic pigeon  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 

The  possible  and  actual  influence  of  irrigation  on  insect  injury  in  New 
Mexico^  0.  H.  T.  Toir7wen<i  (pp.  78-81). — A  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  irrigation  in  New  Mexico  and  its  possible  ettects  upon  the  vine  leaf 
hop[)er  (Typhlocyba  viiifex),  codling  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella)^ 
peach-tree  borer  (Sannina  exitiosa)y  green  June  beetle  {Allorhina  muta- 
bilis)j  and  a  number  of  other  insects. 

Notes  on  ^geriidw  of  central  Ohio^  I).  8.  Kellicott  (pp.  81-85).— A  series 
of  iiotes  on  the  life  history  of  Melittia  ceto,  8ciapteron  truAncta^  ^geria 
corni,  and  ^TJ.  rubrlHtigma. 

The  bean  weevil^  M.  V,  Slingerland  (pp.  86-87). — In  this  article  the 
normal  method  of  oviposition  is  stated  to  be  as  follows:  The  beetle  first 
gnaws  a  narrow  slit  through  the  ventral  suture  of  the  pod.  It  then 
for(!es  its  telescopic  ovipositor  through  the  slit  and  deposits  its  eggs  in 
a  chister  on  the  inside  of  the  pod.  The  insect  breeds  through  several 
generations  in  dry  beans  and  is  readily  destroyed  by  bisulphide  of 
carlK)n. 

Drasteria  erechtea,  M.  V.  Slingerland  (pp.  87, 88). — The  common  grass 
moths  ordinarily  known  by  this  name  are  shown  to  comprise  in  reality 
two  sp<H*io8,  viz,  D.  erechtea,  Cramer,  and  D.  crassiusctUa^  Haworth. 
There  are  three  annual  generations  of  each  species  in  New  York,  the 
adults  appearing  in  May,  July,  and  September. 

Orthczia  hmgnis  as  a  garden  pestj  T.D.A.  Codkerell  (p.  89). — This  scale 
insect,  while  common  upon  roadside  weeds  in  Jamaica,  is  injurious  to  a 
species  of  Ooleus  and  to  white  violets  in  that  island, 
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Some  features  of  an  apparent  joint  tcorm  attacJi,  F.  N,  Webster  (pp. 
89,90). — An  injury  to  wlieat  steins  in  northern  Ohio  wliieh  closely 
resembles  tliatof  the  joint  worm  was  possibly  produced  by  that  insect. 

A  new  enemy  to  timothy  grasSy  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  90-92,  fifis.  2). — An 
account  of  damage  to  timothy  grass  by  Oneognathus  binotatus  at  an 
elevation  of  2,500  feet  in  Greene  County,  New  York. '  The  different 
stages  are  figured  with  the  exception  of  the  egg. 

Food  plants  of  some  North  American  MetnbracidWy  F.  W.  Ooding  (pp. 
92,  93). — List  of  species  with  food  plants  indicated  in  tabular  form. 

Notes  of  the  year  in  New  Jersey^  J.  B.  Smith  (pp.  93-98). — A  general 
review  of  the  insects  injuring  New  Jersey  crops  during  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1892. 

Thepear  tree Psylla  {Psyllapyricola)^ M.  V.  Slingerland  (pp.  100-104). — 
Preliminary  announcement  of  the  facts  subsequently  published  in  Bul- 
letin No.  44  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  472). 

The  pear-leaf  blister  mite  (Phytoptus  pyri)y  M.  F.  Slingerland  (pp.  104- 
106). — Kerosene  emulsion  containing  at  least  20  per  cent  of  kerosene 
was  found  to  be  a  practical  remedy  when  applied  during  the  winter. 

The  parsnip  web-icorm  {Depressaria  heracliana)^  E,  B,  Sonthicick  (pp. 
106-109). — A  series  of  observations  on  the  life  history  of  this  insect, 
showing  that  numbers  are  destroyed  by  the  potter  wa«p  {Eumenes  fra- 
terna)  and  by  a  fungous  disease. 

Notes  from  the  Mississippi  station^  H.  E.  Weed  (pp.  110-111). — Records 
the  occurrence  of  the  horn  fly  in  Mississippi,  damage  to  beans  by  Cero- 
toma  caminea,  to  lupines  by  Mecyna  reversalisj  and  to  cotton  by  Arctia 
phyllira. 

Notes  on  injurious  insecU  of  1892^  H.  Osborn  (pp.  111-114). — In  addi- 
tion to  a  general  summary  of  common  pests  in  Iowa,  the  author  treated 
of  the  life  history  of  three  of  the  common  leaf  hoppers,  viz,  Agallia 
sanguineolenta,  Deltoeephalus  inimicits^  and  />.  debiiis. 

Kansas  notes^  V.  L.  Kellogg  (pp.  114-116). — The  principal  damage 
done  to  crops  in  this  State  during  1891  was  by  the  wheat  straw  worm 
(Isosoma  tritici). 

Notes  on  pUnnt  faume^  T.  J).  A,  GocJcercU  (pp.  117-121). — A  theoreti- 
cal paper  considering  the  question  of  origin  of  food  plants  of  injurious 
species  and  their  variation  and  increased  injury  consequent  upon  newly 
acquired  food  habits. 

Spraying  with  arsenites  vs.  bees,  F.  M.  Webster  (pp.  121-123). — An 
account  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  bees  were  inclosed  and 
forced  to  feed  exclusively  on  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  sprayed  with 
Paris  green.    The  results  were  inconclusive. 

Notes  on  injurious  insects  tn  Canada  in  189J2,  J.  Fletcher  (pp.  124- 
126). — ^A  general  summary  of  a  dozen  or  more  insect  outbreaks. 

An  Australian  Scymnus  estahlished  and  described  in  Galiforniay  C  F. 
Biley  (pp.  127-128). — It  is  shown  that  Scymnus  lophanthco  described  by 
21468— No.  8^ 4 
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F.  E.  Blaisdcll  as  a  new  California  Scymnas  is  one  of  the  species  intro- 
du(!cd  by  Mr.  Koebole  from  Australia. 

Further  notes  on  the  food  of  Limax  campentris,  Binney^  F.  M,  Webster 
(pp.  128-130). — llecords  observations  concerning  the  feeding  of  this 
slug  npon  plant  lice. 

Abstract  of  proceedings  of  the  Rochester  meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Club  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (pp. 
132-134). — A  brief  summary  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting. 

Correspondence  and  general  notes  (pp.  135-146). — Among  the  subjects 
treated  are  the  following:  Successful  colonization  of  Vedalia  in  Egypt; 
new  localities  for  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth;  damage  by  the  codling 
moth  in  Nebraska;  success  of  a  Vedalia  importation;  quails  vs.  potato 
bugs;  mosquito  remedies  again;  widesi)read  trouble  from  the  horn  fly; 
and  tannii)  in  a  sumach  x)lant-louse  gall. 

Insect  Life  (Division  of  Entomology ^  Insect  TAfc^  vol.  v,  No,  5,  Jan., 
1893,  pp.  1 17-212, figs  13. ). — This  number  contai ns  the  following  articles : 

The  glassy-winged  sharpshooter^  C.  V.  Riley  and  L.  0.  Howard  (pp. 
150-154). — An  illustrated  account  of  the  damage  done  by  Somalodisca 
coagulata,  Say,  to  cotton  bolls  and  Le  Conte  pear,  to  the  new  growth  of 
the  orange  tree,  and  to  asparagus,  the  damage  to  cotton  being  more 
marked  than  the  others.  The  insects  are  particularly  prevalent  in  cot- 
ton fields  which  arc  bordered  by  young  poplar  growth,  along  the  banks 
of  streams,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Where  the  damage 
is  great  it  will  pay  to  make  a  single  application  of  kerosene  emulsion  to 
the  ])oplar  growth  before  the  insects  have  migrated  from  this  to  cotton 
in  the  early  summer. 

The  osage  orange  Pyralid,  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt  (pp.  155-158). — An  illus- 
trated account  of  the  life  history  of  Loxostege  maclurm,  Riley,  a  new 
enemy  to  osage  orange,  with  a  description  of  the  species. 

The  food  plants  of  some  Jamaican  Goccidce^  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  (pp. 
158-1(50). — List  of  Coccid*  found  in  Jamaica  with  indications  of  food 
I)lant8  and  localities. 

The ''maxillary  tentacles'^  of  Pronuba,  J.  B.  «mt7A  (pp.  161-163).— 
Iloniologizesthespccially  developed  maxillary  tentacle  with  thepalpifer. 

The  potato-tuber  moth,  R.  Allan  Wight  (pp.  163,  164). —  An  account 
of  the  habits  of  Lita  solanella,  Boisd.,  in  New  Zealand,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  originally  attacked  a  flag  {Typha  angustifolia),  usetl  by  the 
natives  to  thatch  the  roofs  of  their  potato  houses. 

Food  plants  of  North  American  species  of  Bruchus  (])p.  165,  166). — A 
list  of  the  food  plants  of  the  North  American  species  of  Bruchus  drawn 
from  the  notebooks  of  the  division  and  compiled  from  published 
records. 

The  strawberry  weevil,  F.  R.  Chittenden  (pp.  167-186).— A  full  illus- 
trated account  of  the  life  history  of  Anthonomus  signatus,  Say,  drawn 
from  the  notebooks  of  the  division  and  from  the  observations  of  the 
author.    Principal  subheads  of  the  articles  are :  Past  history ;  the  year's 
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investigations;  work  of  the  insect;  life  history;  parasites  and  naturr.* 
enemies;  and  remedies.  The  author  shows  that  the  insect  breeds  in 
the  flower  heads,  and  that  it  affects  certain  wikl  plants  in  which  it 
probably  normally  breeds,  the  original  food  plant  being  probably  Rnbus 
villosus.  The  parasites  reared  were  Calyptus  tibiator,  Cr^  Bracon 
anthonomiy  Ashm.,  Catolaccus  anihonoml,  Ashm.,  and  Gatolaccus  incer- 
tu8,  Ashm.,  the  three  last  being  new  species,  described  by  Mr.  Ash- 
mead  in  connection  with  the  article.  The  principal  remedies  suggested 
are  the  use  of  trap  crops  and  covering  the  beds  at  certain  times. 

Damage  to  foresUt  by  the  destructive  pine  bark  bcetlej  A.  2>.  Hopkins 
(pp.  187-189). — An  account  of  the  damage  done  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  by  Dendroctonus  frontalis  to  the  i)ine  forests.  The  extent  ot 
the  damage  is  indicated  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  introduction  of  a 
European  enemy,  Clerus  formicarius^  which  Mr.  Hopkins  went  to 
Europe  to  secure. 

An  tnterestmg  water  bug  (Rheiimatobafes  rileyi,  Bergroth),  pp. 
189-194). — A  full  descrii)tive  account  of  various  stages  of  this  insect, 
with  illustrations. 

Correspondence  and  general  notes  (pp.  194-212). — Among  the  subjects 
treated  are  the  following:  First  larval  stage  of  the  pea  weevil;  swarm- 
ing of  the  Archippus  butterfly;  some  imported  Australian  parasites; 
a  new  parasite  of  the  red  scale;  an  insect  transmitter  of  contagion. 

The  Rnssian  thistle  and  other  troublesome  weeds,  L.  H.  Dewet 
{Division  of  Botany^  Farmer^  Bui.  No.  10,  pp.  16,  plates  2), — A  popular 
description  of  the  liussian  thistle  or  Russian  cactus  {Salsola  kali,  var 
tragus)  with  suggested  means  for  its  repression.  Other  weeds  are 
described  and  means  suggested  for  their  extermination,  as  follows: 
Wild  mustard  (Brassica  sinapistrum),  worm-seed  mustard  [Erysimum 
cheiranthoides)^  treacle  mustard  or  western  wallflower  {Erysimum 
asperum),  false  flax  {CameXina  sativa),  shepherd's  purse  {Capsella  bursa- 
pastoris),  pennycress  or  French  weed  {Thlaspi  arvense),  pepi)ergras8 
{Lepidium  intermedium),  wild  licorice  {Glycyrrhiza  lepidota),  wild  rose 
(Rosa  blanda),  rosin  weed  (Grindelia  squarrosa),  goldenrod  (Solidago 
rugosa,  8.  nemoralis,  8.  canadensis),  marsh  elder  {Iva  xanthiifolia),  great 
ragweed  (^w^ro^m  trifida),  ragweed  {A.  artemisiafolia,  A.psilostachya), 
cocklebur  {Xanthium  canadense),  wormwood  {Artemisia  biennis),  tumble- 
weed  {Amaranius  albus),  lamb's  quarters  or  i)igweed  {Chenopodium 
album)j  winged  pigweed  {Gycloloma  platyphyllum),  dock  {Rumex  salici- 
folius,  R.  obtusifolius,  R.  crispus),  black  bindweed  {Polygonum  convol- 
vuIva),  barnyard  grass  {Panicum  crusgalli),  sandbur  or  burgrass  {Cen- 
chrus  tribuloides),  porcupine  or  needle  grass  {Stipa  spartea),  couch, 
quick,  or  quack  grass  {Agropyrum  repens),  and  squirrel  tail  grass  or 
wild  barley  {Hordeum  jubatum). 

Monthly  Weather  Review  ( Weather  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather  Re- 
view, vol  XX,  Nos.  9-12,  Sept.-Dec.,  1892,  pp.  235-315,  charts  20). 
Besides  the  meteorological  reports  usually  given  in  this  publication,  the 
September  number  contains  an  article  on  a  September  <<  nortiier  "  on 
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the  Mexican  coast,  and  the  November  number  articles  on  the  tornado 
at  Eagles  Mere,  Pennsylvania,  June  27,  1892,  and  the  Galveston  Island 
tornado  of  November  6,  1892. 

Fluctuations  of  the  level  and  rate  of  movement  of  ground  -watBTj 
F.  H.  King  ( Weather  Bureau  Bui.  Xo.5^  pp.  75,  Jigs.  3,  plates  6). — This 
is  a  detailed  summary  of  observations  and  experiments  made  since  July, 
1888,  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  under  the  Ibl- 
lowing  heads:  First  observations;  instruments  for  measuring  changes 
in  the  level  of  water  in  wells;  topography  of  the  area  occupied  by  the 
wells,  geological  structure  of  the  locality;  configuration  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  water;  the  percolation  of  water  into  wells;  a  sanitary 
problem;  one  cause  of  decrease  of  head  in  artesian  wells  and  at  pump- 
ing stations;  seasonal  changes  in  the  height  of  ground  water;  relation 
between  the  amount  of  rise  in  the  surface  of  ground  water  and  the 
rainfall;  the  capillary  storage  capacity  of  long  columns  of  soil ;  relation 
of  the  normal  gradient  of  the  ground-water  surfixce  to  tile  dminage; 
natural  subirrigation;  flow  of  ground  water  from  the  lower  under  the 
higher  lands;  the  rate  at  which  the  level  of  the  ground-water  surface 
changes;  relation  of  the  rate  of  fall  in  the  ground  water  surface  to  baro- 
metric pressure;  rate  of  change  in  the  ground- water  level  from  morn- 
ing to  evening  and  from  evening  to  morning;  automatic  records  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  level  of  groundwater;  the  complex  character  of 
fluctuations  to  which  the  surface  of  ground  water  is  subject;  influence 
of  barometric  changes  on  the  rate  of  flow  from  springs,  artesian  wells, 
and  tile  drains;  barometric  oscillations  in  the  level  of  water  in  wells; 
semi-diurnal  oscillations  in  the  level  of  wat^er  in  wells;  influence  of 
diurnal  changes  in  soil  temperature  in  producing  corresponding  oscil- 
lations in  the  level  of  ground  water;  effect  of  increasing  soil  tempera- 
ture on  the  general  height  of  the  ground-water  surface;  influence  of 
changes  in  soil  temperature  on  underground  drainage;  temperature 
tide  of  the  ground  water  surface;  seismic  oscillations  of  the  ground- 
water surface;  the  mechanical  action  of  barometric  changes  in  produc- 
ing fluctuations  ih  the  level  and  drainage  of  ground  water;  cause  of 
temperature  oscillations  in  the  level  of  ground  water;  instantaneous 
percolation  after  rains;  percolation  through  frozen  ground;  and  some 
directions  in  which  further  stud}'  is  needed. 

The  principal  points  in  these  investigations  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  for  1889,  p.  189  (B.  S. 
R.,  vol.  II,  p.  432),  1890,  p.  120  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  442),  and  18ia,  p.  91 
(B.  S.  R.,  vol.  IV,  p.  122).  The  present  report  describes  and  illustrates 
the  apparatus  used,  especial  attention  being  given  discussions  of  various 
self  registering  instruments  devised  by  the  author.  Full  experimental 
data  are  given  in  numerous  tables  and  diagrams. 

The  following  suggestions  regarding  further  study  in  this  field  are 
made: 

A  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  movements  of  gronnd  water  oagbt  to  supply 
very  important  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  contamination  of  drinking  waters  and 
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the  spreading  of  certain  classes  of  contagious  diseases,  and  thus  help  to  place  the 

water  supply  for  hoth  urban  and  rural  purposes  under  better  sanitary  conditions. 

«     j»     * 

In  the  utilization  of  natural  snbirrigation  •  •  •  and  in  the  reclaiming  of 
swamp  lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  which  must  be  of  growing  importance  in  the 
immediate  future,  there  is  immint^nt  need  for  new  knowledge  in  tbe  same  direction. 

Before  we  can  understand  the  full  significance  and  extent  of  the  movements  of 
underground  water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  synchronous  observations,  covering 
not  only  considerable  intervals  of  time,  but  also  extended  areas  as  well,  and  valu- 
able contributions  to  our  knowledge  should  be  expected  if  improved  forms  of  self- 
registering  apparatus  for  recording  the  changes  in  the  level  of  ground  water  were 
to  be  set  np  at  many  meteorological  and  experiment  stations ;  and  since  the  soil  water 
has  been  shown  to  be  so  susceptible  to  movements  resulting  from  small  barometric 
and  temperature  changes,  there  should  be  forms  of  self-recording  soil  thermometers 
more  sensitive  than  any  now  available,  and  barographs  which  are  capable  of  record- 
ing much  smaller  changes  of  pressure  than  most  existing  instruments  do.  It  may  be 
that  a  barograph  constrncted  on  the  principle  of  the  air  barometer  described  in  this 
bulletin,  but  using  a  fixed  oil  instead  of  water,  filling  the  chamber  with  chemically 
dry  air  and  burying  the  whole  more  deeply  in  the  ground  where  the  diurnal  changes 
of  temperature  would  always  be  very  small,  would  answer  the  needs  of  such  a 
study. 

If  the  movements  of  ground  water  generally  even  approximate  those  which  the 
observations  here  recorded  appear  to  indicate,  a  fuller  understanding  of  them  must 
shed  much  light  upon  those  metasomatic  changes  which  are  of  such  great  importance 
in  geologic  processes  and  in  the  origin  and  formation  of  metalliferous  deposits. 

Then,  again,  if  tidal  fluctuations  do  really  exist  in  the  ground  water,  as  Mr.  Rob- 
erts has  affirmed,  and  if  it  is  sensitive  to  seismic  disturbances,  as  the  observations 
recorded  in  regard  to  the  moving  train  suggest,  a  study  of  the  movements  of  ground 
water  may  be  expected  to  contribute  much  toward  an  understanding  of  the  nature, 
extent,  and  effects  of  the  movements  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth,  whether 
they  are  due  to  stresses  originating  in  extra-terrestrial  causes  or  geologic  or  meteor- 
ologic  shif tings  of  load  upon  the  earth's  surface. 

Report  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Weather  Services  ( Weather  Bureau^  Bui.  No.  7,  pp.  49,  figs. 
6. — An  account  of  this  meetiDg  was  given  in  Experiment  Station  Rec- 
ord, vol.  IV,  p.  226. 

Besides  a  full  report  of  tbe  proceedings,  this  bulletin  gives  appen- 
dices containing  papers  on  exposure  of  tbermometers  and  on  methods 
of  signaling  weather  forecasts. 

Experiments  with  sugar  beets  in  1892,  H.  W.  Wilet  (Divmon 
of  Chemistry^  Bui.  No.  36j  pp.  74). — A  record  of  experiiHents  in  tbe  cul- 
ture of  the  sugar  beet,  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No. 
33  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  78).  The  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  distributed  8,159  packages  of  sugar-beet  seed  and 
made  analyses  of  tbe  samples  of  beets  sent  in  from  diflTerent  parts  of 
tbe  country.  The  details  of  these  analyses  are  given  in  tabulated  form. 
The  averages  by  States  and  Territories  are  as  follows: 
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Average  results  of  sugar-heet  iriaU  by  States  and  Territories. 


State. 


ArlcansM 

California 

Colorado , 

Idaho , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaaa 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico . . 
New  York.... 
North  Carolina 
North  DakoU. 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania . , 
Son th  Dakota., 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Namher 

of 
growers. 


Analyses  of  beets. 


Total 
solids. 


Per  cent. 
15.3 
20.0 
19.1 
19.5 
15.3 
16.1 
15.1 
15. 7 
12.1 
17.8 
16.4 
13.4 
15.8 
18.8 
18.9 
19.4 
18.9 
12.9 
17.7 
16.1 
18.7 
14.7 
18.3 
13.7 
15.8 
19.9 
17.4 
17.2 
18.8 


Sucrose 
in  beet. 


Per  cent. 

9.41 
14.72 
14.82 
14.65 
10.93 
11.23 
10.93 
11.07 

8.86 
14.11 
12.17 

8.09 
10.93 
14.15 
15.92 
15.34 
15.43 

8.99 
12.86 
11.62 
14.24 
10.75 
13.12 

9.42 
11.95 
14. 52 
11.29 
12.72 
15.20 


Purity. 


Percent 
61.7 
77.6 
81.7 
79.1 
75.2 
72.5 
76.2 
74.2 
77.2 
83.4 
78.1 
63.4 
72.8 
79.3 
83.4 
83.2 
85.9 
73.4 
76.5 
76.0 
80.2 
7.'>.  8 
75.5 
72.4 
79.6 
76. 8 
68.5 
77.8 
85.2 


^•«'«»^^» 


beets  per 
acre. 


Tons. 


15.9 
17.6 


11.2 
11.5 
15.1 
15.0 
17.6 
16.7 
15.7 


15.7 
12.0 

8.3 
15.4 

3.6 
22.4 
14.5 

8.6 

4.4 
17.5 


8.1 
14.3 


16.1 


sucrose 
per  acre. 


Pounds. 


3.161 

3,968 


1.653 
1.822 
2.240 
2,2i*l 
2.180 
3,796 
2,966 


3.036 
3,046 
2,237 
3.815 

425 
3,820 
2,300 
1,487 

918 
3,434 


1.543 
3,113 


2,081 


Reports  are  given  on  experiments  in  tbe  prodnction  of  beet  seed  and 
in  the  culture  of  beets  at  the  station  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  by  W.  Max- 
well, who  was  in  charge  of  the  station.  The  beets  intended  for  "moth- 
ers "  were  preserved  in  moist  sand  in  silos  during  the  winter.  The 
"  mothers ''  were  analyzed  the  first  week  in  April  and  were  then  planted 
in  the  field.  The  loss  of  sugar  in  the  beets  during  storage  averaged  2.85 
per  cent. 

The  vitality  of  the  mother  beets  was  almost  perfect;  not  more  than  20  out  of  4,435 
failed  to  grow  and  prodace  seed.  The  cultivation  received  was  simply  keeping  the 
weeds  down  and  the  ground  loose  by  band  hoeing,  of  which  the  crop  received  three 
cultivations. 

The  harvesting  of  the  seed  commenced  on  August  5  on  some  parts,  which  were  pre- 
maturely ripened  by  the  hot  weather.  The  harvesting  was  finished  on  the  24th  of 
Auf^ist,  and  as  a  whole  resulted  in  the  production  of  seed  of  fine  appearance,  great 
vitality  and  excellent  yield.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  for  seed  was 98.3  square 
rods.  The  total  yield  of  seed  was  505  i>onnd8,  or  at  the  rate  of  968  pounds  per  acre. 
At  15  cents  per  pound  the  value  of  the  seed  per  acre  would  therefore  be  $145.20. 

The  interesting  part  of  the  seed-production  work  will  come  during  the  next  season, 
when  the  home-grown  seed  will  be  comjmred  directly  with  that  of  foreign  importa- 
tion. It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  seed  produced  in  the  locality  will  have 
superior  qualities  iu  n^spect  of  vitality  and  prepotency  over  the  imported  seeds. 

At  the  present  time  no  organized  eft'ort  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  grow 
high  grade  beet  seed  on  a  large  scale  to  supply  the  demands  for  home  consumption. 
During  the  past  season  about  15,000  acres  of  beets  were  cultivated  in  this  country. 
At  15  pounds  per  acre  the  amount  of  seed  required  to  plant  this  area  was  225,000 
pounds,  and,  at  15  cents  a  pound,  the  value  of  this  seed  was  $33,750.  Already  the 
^tem  of  beet  seed  is  one  of  considerable  importance^  and  in  common  practice  it  may 
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be  said  that  the  expense  of  beet  seed  for  each  acre,  when  properly  planted,  will  bo 
about  $2.  A  great  iucreiise  in  the  acreage,  tliereforo,  howu  to  beets  would  soon  create 
a  demand  for  high-grade  seed  of  home  production;  which  would  justify  a  reasonable 
amount  of  capital  in  entering  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale. 

The  average  results  of  field  experiments  with  six  varieties  of  sugar 
beets  grown  from  imported  seed  were:  Yield  i)er  acre,  15.8  tous;  sugar 
in  juice,  15.1  per  cent;  total  yield  of  sugar  per  acre,  4,*S(K)  iH)nnds.  Much 
injury  was  done  to  the  crop  by  the  sugar-beet  webwprni. 

The  cost  of  production  of  an  acre-of  beets  upon  the  station  field  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 

Cost  of  production  of  one  acre  of  beets, 
1891. 
Oct.        1.  Lightplowing $1.68 

25.  Deep  plowing 2.00 

26.  Subsoil  plowing 2.00 

1892. 

Apr.      28.  Disk  harrowing 38 

29.  Harrowing  (twice,  at  17  ceuth) 34 

30.  Rolling 17 

30.  Cost  of  seed  (17  pounds,  at  15  ecu  t») 2. 55 

30.  Drilling  seed 52 

30.  Rolling 17 

Juno       2.  Ilorsc  hoeing 62 

8-10.  Thinning  out  f sixty-five  hours,  at  1:2 J  ( outs) 8.12 

17.  Hand  hoeing  (fifty  hours, at  12^  cents) 0.25 

21.  Horse  hoeiug 62 

27.  Horse  hoeing 62 

30.  Horse  hoeing 62 

July       7.  Soiling  up  (twenty -nine  hours,  at  12^  cents) 3. 62 

30.28 

Oct.       15.  Getting  up  beets  (by  hand) $13.50 

15.  Transport  (at  50  cents  per  ton) 6. 00 

15.  Rent  of  land 2.50 

22.00 

Total  cost  of  production 52.28 

The  mean  value  per  acre  of  all  the  varieties  was  $03.20^  giving  a 
profit  of  $10.92  per  acre. 

Experiments  with  reference  to  the  losses  in  the  sugar  content  of  stored 
beets  gave  interesting  results. 

It  has  been  shown  that  when  beets  were  harvested  and  exposed  to  the  sunlight  at 
a  time  of  rather  high  temperature,  not  only  was  there  a  greater  loss  in  weight  in 
four  days,  amounting  to  as  much  as  37  per  cent,  but  that  also  there  was  an  actual 
loss  in  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  beet^.  This  loss  amounted  to  about  29 
per  ceut  in  the  time  mentioned.  When  the  beets  were  kei)t  in  a  shed,  the  loss  in 
weight  waa  also  considerable,  due  to  evaporation,  but  the  loss  in  sugar  was  consider- 
ably less.  When,  however,  beets  were  kept  in  cold  storage  or  in  moist  earth,  the  tem- 
])ernture  of  which  was  below  40^,  it  was  found  that  there  was  practically  no  loss  of 
sugar  during  a  period  of  over  twenty  days.  There  was  a  slight  loss  of  moisture  in 
the  heets  kept  in  cold  storage  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  juice. 

In  the  beetsHcept  in  the  moist,  cold  earth  at  a  temperature  below  40^,  but  not  low 
enough  to  freeze  them,  there  was  neither  loss  of  weight  nor  sugar. 
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The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  interesting  experimentfl  is  of  a  practical 
nature,  namely,  that  in  the  preservation  of  beets  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep 
them  covered  with  moist  earth  and  at  a  temperature  which  should  not  be  allowed, 
if  possible,  to  rise  above  40°. 

The  idea  presents  itself  liere  in  a  very  forcible  way  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
profitable  for  beet  sugar  fiutories  to  pi  o  vide  cold-storage  cellars  for  the  preservation 
of  their  beets,  in  which  the  temperature  could  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  be  allowed 
to  rise  above  40^  or  fall  below  32^^.  In  such  a  cold-storage  cellar  the  beets  could 
be  kept  probably  for  two  or  three  months  without  any  appreciable  loss  of  sagar. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  an  account  of  the  sugar-beet  webwomi 
{Loxostege  sticticalis),  taken  from  advance  slieets  of  the  report  of  the 
Entomologist,  in  the  Animal  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
1892. 

The  life  history  of  the  insect  has  been  followed  through  only  a  part  of  the  season, 
but  there  are  certainly  two  annual  generations,  and  probably  three,  if  not  fonr. 
The  July  brood  is  a  short-lived  one,  and  but  two  weeks  are  required  between  the 
maturity  of  the  caterpillars  transforming  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  appearance 
of  the  moths,  which  couple  and  soon  lay  eggs  for  another  generation.  The  cater- 
pillars of  the  July  brood  transform  to  chrysalids  almost  immediately  after  entering 
the  ground.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  caterpillars  of  the  last  brood. 
With  this  the  chrysalis  state  is  normally  not  assumed  for  some  time,  and  probably 
not  until  the  ensuing  spring.  Cocoons  received  September  19  from  Mr.  Edson,  at 
Schuyler,  Nebraska,  contained  larvse  which  were  full-grown,  but  somewhat  shrunken, 
and  these  at  the  date  of  writing  (December  5)  are  still  in  the  larval  condition.  Mr. 
Bruner,  however,  in  breeding- cage  experiments,  finds  that  some  of  the  August 
brood  issue  as  moths  during  September  and  October,  and  he  suggests  that  it  is 
barely  possible  that  there  is  another  set  of  caterpillars  produced  by  these  stragglers 
during  the  fall  if  the  weather  permits,  but,  as  already  shown,  the  majority  of  the 
August  brood  remained  unchanged  until  the  following  spring.  From  the  larvae  of 
the  injurious  brood  received  July  28  and  August  2  the  moths  issued  August  6,  8,  and 
12,  while  Augusf  15  moths  were  received  from  Schuyler,  together  with  beet  leaves 
bearing  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  pale  yellow,  faintly  rugose  or  indistinctly  faceted,  slightly  polished, 
somewhat  iridescent,  almost  circular,  and  very  flatly  convex,  and  are  deposited 
either  singly  or  in  a  row  of  from  two  to  five  or  more,  in  the  latter  case  overlapping 
each  other  like  scales. 

The  young  larvae  are  whitish  in  color,  with  polished  black  head  and  piliferons 
spots.  The  full-grown  hirvai  are  yellowish  white  with  a  broad  black  mediodorsal 
stripe,  and  a  still  broader  subdorsal  stripe,  the  two  fine  lateral  lines  being  also 
black.  The  piliferons  warts  are  pale  with  a  black  ring,  and  the  head  is  yellowish 
or  marbled  with  black.  The  hibernating  caterpillars  make  ft  burrow  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  line  it  with  silk,  constructing  an  inner  cocoon,  which  is 
long,  slender,  slightly  curved,  and  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  larva  itself.  A 
somewhat  similar  cocoon,  but  a  little  over  half  the  length,  is  constructed  by  the 
midsummer  brood. 

This  insect  is  a  close  ally  of  the  so-called  garden  wobworm,  which  was  treated  In 
the  report  of  the  Entomologist  in  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  18S5  on  pages  265-270.  The  moth  is  somewhat  darker  in 
general  efiect;  the  caterpillar  is  also  darker,  and  the  preponderance  in  the  longitu- 
dinal markings  shows  a  decided  difference  from  the  normal  form  of  the  ordinary 
garden  web  worm.  It  also  differs  in  the  apparent  absence  of  the  spinning  habit  in 
the  immature  larv:e. 

It  is  one  of  the  insects  which,  during  my  early  visits  to  Kansas,  and  particularly 
m  1873,  was  not  uncommonly  found  on  Amarantua  hl'Uumf  and  was  reared  to  the 
imago  from  larvsD  upon  this  plant. 
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Report  of  the  statistician,  {THvision  of  Statistics,  Report  No.  101^  n. 
ser.j  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1893^  pp.  71). — ^This  includes  the  following  articles: 
Agriculture  in  France  (from  a  report  by  L.  Grandeau  in  Annnles  de 
la  Science  Agronomique,  1891)',  report  on  Hungarian  milling;  the  can- 
ning industry;  tobaccoexperiments  in  Texas;  European  crop  report  for 
February;  farm  animals  of  the  world,  and  freight  rates  of  transporta- 
tion companies. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  pjicked  in  1892  in 
the  United  States  was  3,223,165;  corn,  3,417,190.  The  demand  for  the 
higher  grades  of  canned  corn  keeps  ahead  of  the  supply. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  numbers  of  farm  animals  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world : 

Farm  animaU  of  the  world. 


Grand  divSsion. 


North  Ameiioa . . . 
South  America  . . . 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Anatralaaia 

Oceanica 

Grand  total 


Cattle. 


57, 887. 438 
57,  CIO,  183 
104.  4:K),  003 
60, 846, 904 
6,094,883 
11.872,360 
131, 796 


298, 873, 657 


Horsea. 


17. 717. 139 
5,486,036 

36,483,400 

4, 279, 241 

1,238.574 

1,786,644 

4,066 


66,905.100 


Hnks 
and  asses. 


2,391,738 
1, 066. 225 
3, 155, 297 
1, 079, 723 
390. 059 


110 


8, 683, 152 


Sheep. 


51, 292, 797 
96, 242. 137 

187, 144. 203 
39, 922. 366 
35, 589. 208 

124,645,606 
12,607 


534,818,924 


Swine. 


48, 059, 045 

2,72:1.516 

49,164.341 

488.  mi 

546.909 

1,156,325 

33. 151 


102,172,224 


Goats. 


45. 536 
2. 695. 697 
18,941,295 
1, 646, 1«4 
12,  566.  612 
116. 257 
13, 102 


36,025.433 


Numbers  and  Talnes  of  farm  animals,  and  cotton  distribution 

{Division  of  Statistics,  Report^  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  20). — !Notes  and 
tabulated  data  regarding  the  numbers  and  values  of  farm  animals  in 
the  United  States  in  1892,  and  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1892. 
A  comparison  of  the  numbers  and  values  of  farm  animals  for  the  past 
two  years  is  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Kumhen  and  valu€$  of  farm  animaU,  1892  and  189S. 


stock. 

Kumber. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Valne. 

Increase  or 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

decrease. 

Hoifies 

15,  "498, 140 
2,  314, 699 
16,416,351 
37,651,239 
44. 938, 365 
52,398,019 

16,206,802 
2, 331, 128 
16,424,087 
35,954,196 
47, 273, 553 
46,094.807 

+    708,662 
+      16,429 
+        7,736 
—1, 697, 043 
+2,335.188 
—6, 303, 212 

$1,007,593,636 
174, 882, 070 
357, 299, 785 
570,749,1.'>5 
116, 121. 270 
241,031,415 

$992,225,185 
164,763,751 
356. 876,  353 
547.  882, 204 
125.909,264 
295.426,492 

— $15, 368, 451 

Mules 

—  10,118.319 

Milch  cows 

Oxen  and  otlier  cattle 
Sheep 

+    5,921.653 
—  22, 866. 951 
+    9.787,994 

Swine 

+  54,395,077 

Total 

2,483,606,681 

2,483,083,249 

-f-  21,751,003 

Value  of  farm  animaU  per  htad. 


Stoek. 

Valne. 

Increase  or 

1892. 

1893. 

decrease. 

Horses 

$65.01 

75.55 

21.40 

15.16 

2.58 

4.60 

$61.22 

70.68 

21.73 

15.24 

2.66 

6.41 

—$3.79 

Mules 

—  4.87 

Miloh  cows 

+  0.33 

Oxen  and  otli«r  cat  tie 

+  0.08 

Sheep  .                                                 

+  0.08 

Swine 

4-  1.81 
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The  direct  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates,  A.  Deyabba 

{Chem.  Ztg.,  Dec..  189^,  p.  1952). — The  method  proposed,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Bottcher  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  583),  is  as 
follows:  Ten  grams  of  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  1  liter  of  water  and  50 
c.  c.  of  the  solution,  coiTesponding  to  0.5  gram  of  nitrate,  are  mixed 
in  a  COO  to  1,000  c.  c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  with  about  60  c.  c.  of  water,  5 
c.  c.  of  alcohol,  and  40  c.  c.  of  potjish  solution  of  a  density  of  1.3.  To 
this  is  added  2  to  2.7)  grams  of  an  alloy  of  45  parts  of  aluminum,  50 
parts  of  copper,  and  5  parts  of  zinc  in  fine  powder,  and  the  flask  imme- 
diately  connected  with  a  distilling  apparatus. 

This  distilling  apparatus  is  simply  two  glass  tubes  connected  by 
rubber  tubing.  The  part  connected  with  the  distillation  flask  is  about 
30  to  35  cm.  long  and  1  cm.  wide,  having  in  the  middle  a  bulb  about 
30  cm.  wide,  partially  filled  with  glass  beads.  The  part  connected 
with  the  flask  containing  the  standard  acid  is  drawn  outt-o  a  fine  point 
below  and  is  enlarged  above  in  the  form  of  a  pipette  (of  50  c.  c.  con- 
tent). This  apparatus  completely  prevents  the  carrying  over  of  solu- 
tions from  one  flask  to  the  other. 

The  distillation  flask  is  gently  heated  at  the  beginning  to  start  the 
evolution  of  gas,  but  requires  no  further  attention  until  the  reaction  is 
complete.  After  about  an  hour,  as  indicated  by  a  cessation  of  the  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen,  the  reduction  of  nitrate  is  complete.  Heat  is  then 
applied,  and  the  distillation  commenced,  slowly  at  first,  but  gradually 
hastened,  so  that  the  entire  operation  shall  not  require  more  than 
twenty  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  distillation.  The  ammonia 
is  collected  in  standard  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrated  with  barium  solu- 
tion. On  pure  nitrate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  this  method  gave 
practically  theoretical  results,  as  the  following  figures  show: 


Nitrato  of  potash . 
>jitrateof80(la  ... 


Calcu- 
lated. 


KiJrogrii. 

Found. 


Per  cmt. 
13.86 
16.47 


Per  tent. 
i:t.88 
16.46 


The  method  is  applicable  t-o  nitrates  and  ammonium  com^wunds,  but 
not  to  materials  containing  organic  nitrogen. — w.  u.  B. 
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A  source  of  error  in  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by 
magnesia  mixture,  N.  von  Lorenz  (Zeitsch.  Analyt  Chem.,  32j  pp. 
64-67). — ^The  author  observed  that  when  phosphoric  acid  was  precipi- 
tated by  magnesia  mixture  in  sohitions  containing  even  one  lialf  per 
cent  of  citric  acid,  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  weighed  a 
few  milligrams  less  than  when  the  solutions  contained  no  citric  acid. 

To  determine  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  weight  in  absence  of  citric 
acid  the  following  experiments  were  made:  Ten  50  c.  c.  lots  of  a  solu- 
tion of  chemically  pure  mono-ammonium  phosx)hate,  NH4H2PO4,  were 
measured  into  beakers,  100  c.  c.  of  2  per  cent  ammonia  solution  added 
to  each,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  with  magnesia  mixture. 
The  average  of  the  closely  concordant  results  of  this  series  was  0.3312 
gram  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  ( I).  Ten  50  c.  c.  lots  of  the  same 
solution  measured  out  8ex)arately  were  evaporated' in  two  portions  of 
250  c.  c.  each  in  platinum  dishes  containing  5  grams  of  ignited  zinc 
oxide,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  average  of  the  results  of  the  two  t<»sts, 
wiiich  agreed  closely,  was  3.2833  grams  of  magnesium  pyrophosi)hate, 
the  average  for  each  50  c.  c.  being  0.3283  gram.  The  difterence  between 
the  results  of  the  two  methods  is  0.0029  gram.  To  determine  whether 
this  increase  of  weight  was  due  to  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  the  pre- 
cipitate, the  washed  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  obtained  by  precip- 
itation was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  20  mg.  of  phosphoric  acid 
(P2O5)  added,  and  the  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  again  precip- 
itated and  washed.  The  average  weightof  magnesium  pyrophosphate 
obtained  in  three  tests  of  this  kind  was  0.3360  gram.  The  average  of 
the  10  direct  precipitations,  as  already  shown,  was  0.3312  gram.  The 
difference,  0.0048  gram,  must  be  the  phosphoric  acid  (P2O5)  required  to 
combine  with  the  magnesium  hydroxide  in  the  first  precix)itate. 

Now,  if  citric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  of  magnesium  hydrox- 
ide, treatment  of  the  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  precipitated  in 
the  presence  of  citric  acid  in  the  manner  just  described  should  give 
no  increase  of  weight.  This  was  found  to  be  the  ease  in  tests  in  which 
2  per  cent  of  citric  acid  in  the  form  of  ammonium  citrate  was  added 
before  precipitation.  The  average  weight  of  ammonio-magnesium 
phosphate  obtained  in  three  direct  precipitations  was  0.3283  gram,  in 
three  cases  of  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  addition  of  phosphoric 
acid  (P2O5),  and  reprecipitation,  0.3281.  These  figures  agree  closely 
with  the  absolute  weight  as  obt-aiued  by  evaporation  with  zinc  oxide 
(0.3283  gram). 

In  order  to  accurately  determine  i)hosphoric  acid,  the  solution  of  this 
substance  should  contain  2  per  cent  or  more  of  citric  acid  in  the  form 
of  ammonium  citrate,  and  the  magnesia  mixture  should  be  added,  with 
proper  stirring,  from  a  pipette  with  a  small  outlet. — w.  H.  B. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  genus  Carez,  Alfred 
Lemcke  {pp.  128). — The  author  examines  the  proposed  classifications 
of  Laux  who  divides  the  genus  into  two  classes  and  nine  groups,  and 
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also  tlie  grronpings  of  Mazel,  Nyman,  Christ,  and  others.  He  objects 
to  the  use  of  characters  of  unexplained  physiological  functions  and 
morphological  relations  in  forming  a  basis  of  classification,  as  is  done 
by  Laux  upon  the  form  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  the  rhizome 
whether  collateral  or  concentric  in  arrangement  of  phloem  and  xylem. 
The  author  has  made  a  study  of  170  species  of  Carices  as  to  the  anat- 
omy of  their  rhizomes,  stems,  and  leaves.  Based  upon  the  structures 
revealed  in  cross-sections  of  these  parts  of  the  plant,  he  has  formed  a 
classification  into  three  groups  and  thirty-three  sections.  The  section 
most  used  is  tliat  of  the  rhizome,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  complete 
material  for  critical  study  of  this  diflBcult  genus. — w.  H.  E. 

The  exchanges  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  between  plants 
and  the  atmosphere. — T.  ScnLosiNG,  jr.  {Gompt  rend.^  115  (1892)^ pp. 
881-883  and  1017-1020)  and  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur j  7  {1893),  pp.  28-40y 
fig.  1  ). — Previous  experiments  with  reference  to  the  exchanges  of 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  between  x)lants  and  the  atmosphere  have 
been  conducted  with  parts  of  plants  and  have  generally  been  of 
short  duration.  The  author  determined  to  study  entire  plants  for  a 
longer  period,  under  conditions  largely  within  his  control.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  grow  x)lants  in  closed  vessels  into  which  was  intro- 
duced an  artificial  atmosphere  containing  known  quantities  of  nitrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen.  The  apparatus  used  was  the  one  employed 
by  the  author  and  Laurent  in  studies  on  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen 
by  plants.*  The  seeds  were  sown  at  one  time,  and  after  a  vacuum  had 
been  created  in  the  apparatus,  carefully  measured  volumes  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  were  introduced.  During  the  growth  of  the  plants  the 
atmosphere  inside  the  apx)aratus  was  analyzed  from  time  to  time  and  car- 
bonic acid  was  added,  as  required,  in  quantities  accurately  determined, 
or  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  by  being  passed  over  heated 
copper.  Finjilly  the  gases  were  drawn  oflT  and  measured,  the  propor- 
tion of  each  being  determined  by  eudiometric  analysis.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  fixed  by  the  copper  was  also  determined.  When  the  difierent 
determinations  were  completed,  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  and  of  oxygen  exhaled  by  the  plants  was  easily  calculated. 
To  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  soil  on  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen  the  plants 
were  grown  in  quartz  sand  almost  entirely  free  from  organic  substances. 
In  the  first  two  experiments  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
nutritive  solution  was  added  to  the  sand,  and  the  surface  layer  of  this 
soil  was  calcined  to  prevent  the  growth  of  algae.  Parallel  with  the 
other  experiments,  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  and  of  oxygen 
absorbed  by  this  soil  when  free  from  vegetation  were  determined,  and 
allowance  was  made  for  this  factor  in  calculating  the  results  of  the 
experiments  with  plants. 


*Couipt.  reud.,111  (1890),  p.  750,  and  113  (1891),  pp.  776-779;  E.  8.  R.,vol.  m,pp. 
116  and  551. 
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Tbe  tabulated  summary  of  the  experiments  is  as  follows: 

Carbonic  add  absorbed  and  oxygen  exhaled  by  plants. 


Kind  of  plant 

Time  of  sowing  Hced 

Time  of  cutting  plants 

Weigli  t  of  seed  s mg-- 

Ifitrogen  used c.c.. 

Carbonic  ncid  iiitroiliiced do.   . 

Carbonic  tu'n\  given  off  bv  the  soil do. . . 

Carl>ouic  acid  gas   fouuu  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment c.  c. . 

Carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  plants  .  .do 

Oxygen  introduced do 

Oxyg(*n  extracted  as  gas do 

Oxygen  fixed  by  copper do 

Oxygon  absorbed  Ijy  soil do. . . 

Oxygen  exhaled  by  plants do. . . 

Ratio  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  to  oxygen 
exhaled 


£x|icriment  I. 


Large- leaved  cress. 

April  *J8 

Juno  14 


1, 371. 8 
12.0 


43.7 
2.  815. 0 

J  I  383. 8 
21.3 


1,142.0) 
1,325.4S2, 
12. 0> 


1,171.5 
915.7 
474.0 


1,603.4 
0.75 


Experiment  II. 


Feather  grass  . 

April  28 

June  10 


I  546. 0 


50.0 
2, 735. 0 


|«:S|  1,558.0 
57.0 


1,  301. 0 

911.2 
071. 4  > 
1.  763.8  S  2, 747. 2 
12.0  5 

1,836.0 

0.82 


Experiment  III. 

Feather  grass. 
July  7. 
September  6. 


20.0 
3.92.';.0 


••««:J!li.»i«> 


2,888.1 


23.6 
1,52..  4 
1, 174. 2 


»8.1) 
11.  o) 


909.1 


1,734.9 
0.80* 


*In  the  third  experiment  the  ratio  of  carbonic  tuiid  absorbed  to  the  oxvgen  exhaled  as  determincMl 
at  different  dates  was  as  follows:  August  13,  0.87;  August  18,  0.88;  August  26,  0.88;  Septeiulier  1, 
0.91;  September  <;,  0.89. 

At  the  end  of  experiment  iii,  the  plants,  which  were  very  green 
and  vigorous  and  had  reached  a  height  of  from  22  to  35  cm.,  were  ana- 
lyzed with  the  following  results: 

Composition  of  the  whole  j)lant8  of  feather  grass. 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Ash  (without  carbonic  acid) 
Oxygen  (by  ditllrunce) 

Whole  plants  (dry)... 


Grams. 


2.018 


Per  cent. 


0.827 

39.1 

0.106 

5.0 

O.OGO 

2.8 

0.421 

19.9 

0.704 

33.2 

100.0 


Among  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  experiments  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  ratio  of  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  to  that  of  the 
oxygen  exhaled  during  tlie  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  growth  of  the 
plants  examined  was  less  than  unity  and  did  not  materially  vary  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  used  in  experiment 
III' did  not  materially  affect  this  ratio. 

(2)  In  the  organic  sub.stancjc  of  an  entire  i)lant  there  is  an  amount  of 
hydrogen  beyond  that  which  will  form  water  by  union  with  the  oxygen 
of  this  substance.  The  author's  experiments  agree  with  those  of  l)eh6- 
rain  and  Maquenne  in  indicating  that  one  cause  of  the  deficiency  of 
oxygen  was  the  exhalation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
two  elements  of  which  were  furnished  by  the  plant  itself. 

(3)  The  oxygen  in  the  organic  substance  of  the  plants  in  experiment 
III  was  derived  not  only  from  water  and  the  atmosx)here  but  also  in  an 
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imi)ortant  degree  from  the  mineral  salts  of  the  soil — ^the  sulphates, 
phosphates,  and  especially  the  nitrates. — A.  c.  T. 

The  modifications  of  transpiration  and  absorption  in  plants  due 
to  freezing,  A.  Prunet  {Compt.rend.^  115  (1892),  pp.  964-966).— It  i« 
well  known  that  one  of  the  effects  of  freezing  on  plants  is  a  rapid 
withering  of  the  young  shoots,  which  is  apparently  due  to  modifica- 
tions in  absorption  or  transpiration,  or  in  both  these  processes,  at  the 
time  of  thawing.  The  author  undertook  to  obtain  experimental  evi- 
dence regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  changes  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  occur.  His  experiments  were  on  grape,  bean, 
peach,  pear,  and  honeysuckle  [Lonicera  halearica)  plants.  Portions  of 
the  plants  were  frozen  in  air  rapidly  cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  ether, 
under  such  conditions  as  secured  the  desired  temperature  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time.  The  experiments  in  general  showed  that«thc 
frozen  shoots,  after  thawing,  gave  off  much  greater  quantities  of  water 
than  shoots  which  had  not  been  frozen.  For  example,  a  young  shoot 
of  a  grapevine,  which  had  given  off  an  average  of  68  mg.  of  water  per 
hour  before  freezing,  gave  off  475  mg.  of  water  and  lost  14.46  per  cent 
of  its  weight  in  two  hours  after  thawing.  A  similar  shoot,  not  frozen, 
one  end  of  which  was  hermetically  sealed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water, 
gave  oft'  132  mg.  of  water  and  gained  0.26  per  cent  in  weight,  and 
another  similarly  placed  in  an  empty  vessel  gave  off  115  mg.  of  water 
and  lost  3.57  per  cent  of  its  weight. 

Shoots  and  leaves  placed  after  freezing  and  thawing  under  a  bell  jar 
containing  air  saturated  with  moisture  did  not  give  off  water  when  ex- 
posed to  light,  thus  indicating  that  the  losses  of  water  by  plants  after 
thawing  are  due  to  evaporation  and  not  to  transpiration. 

It  was  also  shown  by  these  experiments  that  the  absorption  of  water 
by  shoots  which  had  been  frozen  was  reduced,  or  entirely  stopped,  at 
least  during  the  period  immediately  following  thawing,  i.«.,at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  giving  off'  water  in  considerable  quantities. 
Within  certain  variable  limits  absorption  and  generally  transpiration 
were  modified  in  proportion  as  the  freezing  was  intense  and  prolonged. 
The  elevation  of  the  temi)erature  after  freezing  with  the  same  rapidity 
and  to  the  same  extent  resulted  in  the  evaporation  of  different  quan- 
tities of  water  by  different  shoots  in  a  given  time.  This  indicates, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  phenomena  observed  in  this 
research,  that  the  reduction  of  absorption  and  the  increase  in  vai>oriza- 
tion  after  thawing  is  due  not  simply  to  the  rise  of  temperature,  but 
rather  to  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  plants  from  freezing..  The 
more  or  less  rapid  withering  of  buds  and  young  shoots  after  freezing 
is  explained  by  the  coexistence  at  the  time  of  thawing  of  an  intense 
evaporation  and  a  feeble  absorption  in  connection  with  the  diverse  con- 
ditions which  affect  absorption  and  evaporation,  viz,  intensity  and  duia- 
tion  of  the  freezing,  temperature,  and  humidity. — A.  c.  T, 
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The  formatioii  of  protein  in  the  plant  and  the  relation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  to  the  same,  A.  Ma.yer  (Landw,  Vers.  SUit.,  Jly  pp, 
433-i41). — It  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  pliosphorie  acrid 
is  especially  necessary  to  the  formation  of  protein  substances  in  the 
plant,  theory  and  practical  experience  being  apparently  somewhat  at 
variance  on  this  i>oint.  To  study  the  cpiestion,  rye  and  meadow  grasses, 
each  growing  on  two  plats,  one  of  which  had  been  manured  with  nitrate, 
the  other  w  ith  kainit  and  superphosphate,  were  analyzed.  The  results 
calculated  to  air-dry  substance  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Protein  in  rye  receiving  nitrogenous  and  nonnitrogenous  manures. 


Rye  cut  May  12.... 
Kye  cut  June  24  ... 
Ry«'  cut  August  17 
Meadow  hay 


Protein. 


With 
nitrate. 


Percent. 

9.5 

7.4 

28.2 


Without 
nitrate. 


Per  rrtit. 

23.4 
6.5 
5.5 

21.4 


Ash. 


With 
nitrate. 

Per  cent 
8.3 
5.1 
3.9 
7.3 


Without 
nitrat(4. 

Per  cent. 
9.3 
4.5 
3.6 
10.9 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  per  cent  of  protein  was  highest  through- 
out with  the  nitrate.  The  per  cent  of  ash  was  highest  in  the  first  period 
in  the  rye  receiving  kainit  and  superphosphate,  but  this  superiority  is 
not  sustained  in  tlie  next  two  periods.  Analysis  of  the  rye  cut  May  12 
sliowed  the  percentage  of  true  albuminoids  in  the  crude  protein  to  be 
practically  the  same  (70  and  71  per  cent)  with  the  two  methods  of 
manuring.  With  the  meadow  grasses  the  percentage  was  higher,  being 
79  and  83  per  cent,  respectively.  Determinations  of  the  amounts  of 
nitnites  present  in  the  rye  and  grass  showed  that  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  affect  to  an  appreciable  extent  the  above  results.  Com- 
paring the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  rye  cut  May  12  and  June  24,  we  have 
the  following  results: 

Phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  rye  receiving  different  manures. 


Phofiphoric  a<'.id per  cent. 

Kalio  of  phosphoric  acif  1  to  nitrogen 


Cut  May  12. 


With  ^^^^ 

nitmt^'   ikHinitand 


1.54 
1:3.2 


1.50 
1:2.5 


Cut  Juno  2 1. 


With 
nitrate 
alone. 


0.80 
1:1.9 


With 

kainit  and 

su])erpho8- 

pliaU'. 

0. 6;i 
1:1.5 


These  results  do  not  allow  of  the  conclusion  that  phosphoric  acid 
does  not  play  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  protein,  but  they 
show  that  the  power  of  the  plants  to  draw  on  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
the  soil  was  greatly  increased  by  manuring  with  nitrate,  and  that  the 
soil  was  not  sufficiently  exhausted  to  yield  conclusive  results. 

In  order  to  further  test  this  point  four  zinc  pots  were  filled  with  ster- 
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ile  siliceous  sand — two  mauured  with  nitrate  of  soda,  gypsum,  and 
kainit,  and  two  witli  superphosphate  and  kainit — and  planted  with  rye. 
Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  plant  food  the  plants  grew  poorly.  Two 
pots  were  harvested  June  1;  the  other  two  were  not  ready  for  harvest- 
ing until  July  14,  The  results  with  the  first  two  were — with  nitrogen, 
7.0  per  cent  of  protein,  with  phosjihoric  acid,  6.7  per  cent;  with  the 
second  two  the  results  were — with  nitrogen,  3.7  per  cent  of  protein, 
with  phosphoric  acid,  4.1  per  cent.  These  results  show  that  nitrogen 
did  not  increase  the  production  of  protein  in  the  plant  when  phos- 
plioric  acid  was  entirely  absent. 

The  yield  was  small,  because  in  each  case  one  essential  element  of 
plant  food  was  wanting.  The  composition  of  the  product  differed  but 
slightly,  because  where  nitrate  was  added  there  was  no.  phosphoric 
acid  to  promote  its  action. 

It  appears  that  a  certain  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  is 
essential  to  the  most  efficient  action  of  nitrate. — w.  H.  B, 

The  drainage  water  of  cultivated  soil,  P.  P.  Deu^bain  {Ann. 
Agron.y  19  (1893),  No.  2^  pp.  69-^9,  fig.  i).— An  abstract  of  a  former 
paper  by  the  author  on  the  drainage  water  of  bare  soils  will  be  found 
in  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  295.  In  all  previous  experiments  in  this  line  the 
author  has  grown  x)hints  in  pots  containing  about  60  kg.  of  soil.  In 
these  the  conditions  have  been  abnormal  and  the  results  generally 
unsatisfactory. 

The  experiments  here  reported  (commenced  in  the  fall  of  1891)  were 
carried  out  in  vegetation  cases  constructed  as  follows :  In  a  trench  2 
meters  wide,  1  meter  deep,  and  40  meters  long,  twenty  parallel  cases 
were  constructed  of  4  cubic  meters  content,  and  holding  about  5  tons  of 
Ciirth.  The  bottoms  and  sides  of  these  cases  consist  of  a  framework  of 
iron,  filled  in  with  cement,  which  renders  them  perfectly  impermeable. 
The  bottom  inclines  from  the  sides  toward  the  middle  and  from  the  back 
toward  the  front,  forming  a  gutter.  In  the  lowest  part  of  this  gutter 
there  is  an  opening  fitted  with  a  lead  pipe,  which  dips  into  a  funnel  sup- 
ported on  a  bottle  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  drainage  waters. 

These  bottles  stand  in  niches  under  the  front  of  the  cases  which  are 
separated  by  brick  supports.  Access  to  the  bottles  is  gained  by  a 
ditch,  one  end  of  which  slopes  gradually  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

These  cases  admit  of  the  culture  of  the  larger  farm  plants  under 
approximately  normal  conditions. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  losses  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
iwtash  in  drainage  water  are  insignificant,  or,  if  not,  cheaply  returned 
to  the  soil,  the  author  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  a  study  of 
the  losses  of  the  more  expensive  element  nitrogen  which  always  occurs 
in  considerable  quantities  in  drainage  water. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  line  of  inquiry  the  cases  described 

above  were  filled  with  soil,  in  which  very  light  fine  sand  predominated 

-^    over  the  clay.    Both  the  soil  and  subsoil  were  analyzed  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  experiment.  Some  of  the  cases  remained  fallow  without  manure, 
while  others  received  different  kinds  of  fertilizers  (barnyard  manure, 
superphosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.),  and  were  planted  with  sugar 
beets,  common  beets,  potatoes,  rye  grass,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  clover. 

From  the  meteorological  observations  made  in  connection  with  these 
experiments  it  appears  that  the  total  rainfall  during  1892  was  452.9  milli- 
meters; but  this  rainfall  was  badly  distributed,  being  very  small  at  a 
time  (April  and  May)  when  moisture  is  much  needed  and  abundant 
toward  the  end  of  June.  Between  June  20  and  July  21  the  cases 
became  saturated  and  the  drainage  water  began  to  flow. 

From  the  cultivated  soils  the  drainage  was  much  less  than  from  those 
left  fallow;  in  fact  the  drains  of  the  former  ran  only  three  times  during 
the  season. 

The  following  tables  give  in  detail  the  results  obtained  on  the  difler- 
ent  vegetation  cases: 

Yield  per  hectare  of  the  vegetation  cases,  1892, 


No. 

Crop. 

Fertiliser  per  hectare. 

Yield  per  hectare. 

1 

^S'ono ,.. 

Xone 

? 

Rye  grass........... 

None 

Hay,  6,000  kg. 
Boots.  38,250  kg. 

3 

Sncar  beets 

30  OOO  kg.  of  manure     

4 

do 

30,000  kg.  of  manure,  250  kg.  of 

nitrate. 
625   gr.    of  nitrate,  200  gr.  of 

.superphosphate. 
15,000  kg.  of  manure 

5 

..  .do  

Do, 

A 

Wheat 

Wheat,  followed  by  vetches. 

do 

Potatoes 

Grain,  15.75  qm.,  straw,  37.50  qro. 
Grain,  17.00  qm.,  straw,  40.00  qm. 

Grain,  19.25,  straw,  37.50. 

Tubers,  37,500  kg. 
Tubers,  36,500  kg. 

Tubers,  36,250  kg. 

7 
8 
9 

15,000  kg.  of  manure,  200  kg.  of 

nitrate. 
500  kg.  of  nitrate,  200  kg.  of 

superphosphate. 
30  0(K)  kg.  of  manuxe     

10 
11 

do 

do 

30,000  kg.  of  manure,  250  kg.  of 

nitrate. 
625  kg.  of  nitrate,  200  kg.  of 

Buperphonphate. 
30  000  kir  of  manure           

1? 

Kone 

13 

Kone 

30.000  kg.  of  manure,  250  kg.  of 

nitrate. 
625  kg.  of  nitrate,  200  kg.  of 

superphosphate. 

30,000kg.  of  manure  ...^ 

None                   .  ...     ...... 

14 

Kone 

15 

Com 

Green  fodder,  77,500  kg. 

Hay,  2,750  kg. 

Grain,  24.00 qm.,  straw,  27.50  qm. 

Seed,  2,134  kg. 

Seed,  2,513  kg. 

Seed,  3,214  kg. 

16 

Clover     

17 

Oats  and  clover 

None ............................ 

18 

Beets  (for  seed) 

19 

.  do 

30,000  kg.  of  manure,  250  kg.  of 

nitrate. 
625  kg.  of  nitrate,   200  kg.  of 

superphosphate. 

20 

.    do     
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Nitrogen  in  the  crop  and  drainage  water  of  the  vegetation  cases,  189B, 


No. 

Crop. 

Drainage 
water. 

Nitrtgen 

l)er  cobic 

meter. 

Nitrogen 

removed  by 

the 

drainage 

water. 

ForlCOparU 
of  nitrogen 
in  the  crop 
the  drainage 
water 
removed. 

1 

^one    .......•.•.•• .. 

KUtos, 

Mm. 
89.0 
27.7 
14.0 
8.0 
13.7 
39.7 
16.8 

18.8 
27.8 
28.7 
29.3 
97.7 
102.2 
99.2 
16.2 
29.7 
21.7 
44.2 
60.1 
42.8 

Grams. 

158 

69 

81 

39 

95 

139 

114 

94 

67 

59 

67 

122 

153 

14() 

89 

85 

143 

101 

93 

123 

KHos. 

140.6 

19.2 

4.4 

8.2 

13.0 

54.6 

17.0 

17.9 

18.2 

16.6 

19.7 

121.2 

156.5 

144.8 

14.5 

25.4 

31.1 

44.8 

46.9 

53.3 

9 

Rve  ffrass 

77.6 

23.50 
3  67 

3 

Snerarbeeta 

Roots  and  leaves  120 

4 

....do '    .     **.*.' 

2' 62 

5 

.    do ,... 

....do 

10  80 

6 

Wheat 

Grain  and  straw,  61.75  .... 
Grain  and  straw,  66.60 

Grain  and  straw,  59 

Tubers  and  vines,  162.50. . . 
Tubers  and  \ines,  153.50. . . 
Tubers  and  vines,  157.50. . . 

105.50 

7 

R 

Wheat,  followed  by 

vetehes. 
...do 

80.70 

ao  30 

0 

Potatoes , , . 

11.38 

10 

....do 

11.03 

11 

do 

12  80 

1? 

Kone 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

None 

None ,..-. 

Corn 

Clover 

190 

7.05 

65 

46.10 

Oats  and  clover 

Beete  (for  seed) 

Grain  and  straw,  56 

55.60 

.     ,do 

....do 

The  results  are  discussed  in  detail,  and  the  relation  between  the 
nitrogen  in  the  crop  and  in  the  drainage  water  is  shown  graphically. 
A  brief  summary  of  this  discussion  is  given  below. 

The  table  clearly  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  per 
cubic  meter  of  dramago  water  varies  between  relatively  narrow  limits. 
It  is  true  that  the  drainage  water  from  the  bare  soil  is  in  general  richer 
in  nitrogen,  but  with  a  number  of  cultivated  soils  the  amounts  are  quite 
high;  in  a  few  instances  practically  as  high  aa  in  the  water  from  bare 
soil.  When,  however,  the  losses  per  hectare  are  calculated  the  num- 
bers are  very  different.  As  compared  with  166.3  kilograms  for  No.  12, 
142.9  for  No.  1,  we  have  54,6  kilograms  for  No.  6,  50.3  kilograms  for 
No.  20,  etc. 

These  differences  are  due  not  to  the  richness  of  the  drainage  waters, 
but  to  their  relative  abundance. 

The  bare  soil  yielded  almost  1,000  cubic  meters  of  drainage  water, 
while  the  cultivated  soil  as  a  rule  furnished  not  more  than  a  third  to  a 
half  as  much — with  wheat  (not  followed  by  fallow  crop)  one  fourth,  and 
with  potatoes  still  less. 

It  is  therefore  more  the  quantity  than  the  richness  of  drainage  water 
which  determines  the  loss  of  nitric  nitrogen. 

With  those  plants  which  are  vigorous,  and  which  occupy  the  soil  a 
long  while,  the  losses  are  smallest,  while  with  those  plants  which  are  of 
smjill  growth,  and  which  are  ready  for  the  harvest  in  a  short  time,  the 
losses  become  considerable.  A  cultivator  who  fails  of  a  good  crop  suffers 
not  only  from  the  limited  yield,  but  also  from  the  loss  due  to  the  leaching 
out  of  nitrates  by  the  drainage  water. 

To  leave  the  soil  bare  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  is  there- 
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fore  extremely  dangerous.  It  may  result  in  a  loss  as  high  as  50  kilo- 
grams of  nitric  nitrogen,  or  an  amount  equal  to  that  in  330  kilograms  of 
nitrate  of  soda. — ^w.  H.  B. 

The  inflnence  of  water  on  the  growth  of  plants  in  soils  of  vari- 
ous physical  properties,  E.  Wollny  {Forsch,  Oeb.  agr.  Physik.^  15 
(183^),  pp.  427-^32). — In  a  former  article*  the  author  has  shown  that 
variations  in  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil  exert  a  marked  influence 
on  their  productive  capacity.  It  api)eare<l  that  the  formation  of  organic 
matter  in  the  plant  increased  with  the  increase  of  moisture  up  to  a 
medium  degree,  decreased  when  the  moisture  was  increased  beyond 
this  point,  and  Anally  ceased  when  the  soil  became  saturated,  liepeated 
observations  have  shown  that  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  amounts 
of  water  in  the  soil  is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  physical 
properties  of  the  soil.  The  attraction  of  the  soil  constituents,  capil- 
larity, etc.,  must  markedly  affect  the  amount  of  soil  water  appropriated 
by  the  plant. 

To  obtain  additional  experimental  evidence  on  this  important  point 
the  same  plant  was  cultivated  in  three  soils  of  different  physical  prop- 
erties— sand,  clay  loam,  and  humus  (peat) — with  varying  amounts  of 
water.  Ten  glazed  flower  pots  of  a  little  over  3,550  c.  c.  content  were 
supplied  with  the  same  volume  (3,550  c.  c.)  of  each  soil  (shaken  down 
or  gently  pressed).  The  ten  pots  in  each  series  were  then  moistened 
with  amounts  of  water  ranging  from  5  to  60  per  cent  by  volume,  fer- 
tilized with  a  manure  containing  equal  parts  of  fecal  guano,  Peruvian 
guano  superphosphate,  and  kainit,  and  planted  in  1890  with  rye,  and  in 
1891  with  peas.  The  losses  of  moisture  by  evaporation  were  supplied 
daily,  so  that  the  moisture  content  of  the  soils  was  kept  constant  through- 
out the  experiments.  The  principal  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Yields  of  rife  and  peas  on  different  eoiU  with  varying  amonnie  of  moisture. 


Water 
content 
of  the 

80U. 

Total  yield. 

Nomber. 

«and. 

Loam. 

Peat. 

Rye. 

Peas. 

Hye. 

Peas. 

Rye. 

Peal. 

1     

Per  cent. 
5 

10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
50 
60 

Qrams. 
0.7 
4.1 
8.0 
12.1 
18.2 
19.2 
20.0 
23.3 
33.5 
25.3 

Grams. 
0.1 
0.6 
21.5 
24.1 
33.7 
39.1 
36.6 
43.4 
50.1 
43.0 

Grams. 
0.0 
2.3 
3.8 
0.2 
13.9 
15.0 
19.3 
17.5 
24.6 
27.5 

Grains. 
0.0 
0.4 
4.0 
0.6 
16.0 
27.5 
29.3 
36.7 
46.6 
57.0 

Grams. 
0.0 
0.0 
1.5 
2.7 
14.5 
16.8 
22.4 
24.8 
34.7 
38.5 

Grafns. 
0  0 

2    

0.5 

3    

5.5 

4 

20.7 

5           

24.4 

0    

28.6 

7 

36.7 

^ 

43.  I 

0 

50  8 

10 

61.1 

The  tnble  shows  that  in  the  sand  the  i>lants  required  much  less  mois- 
ture for  growth  than  in  the  clay  and  peat.  Even  with  water  contents 
of  5  to  15  per  cent,  plants  grew  in  the  sand,  while  they  failed  to  grow 

"•FoMch.  GebTagr.  Physik,,  10  (1887),  1)ikT53-478.    (See  alao  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  530.) 
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in  the  other  soils.  The  yield  on  the  sand  increased  with  the  water  con- 
tent up  to  60  per  cent,  but  decreased  beyond  that  point.  With  the 
clay  and  peat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yield  steadily  increased  through- 
out,  being  highest  with  the  water  content  of  60  per  cent. 

These  results  are  explained  by  variations  in  the  surface  attraction, 
imbibition  by  the  colloidal  elements,  and  capillarity  in  the  different 
soils.  Since  surface  attraction  increases  with  the  fineness  of  the  soil 
particles,  the  comparatively  coarse  sand  yielded  up  its.  water  to  the 
growing  plant  more  readily  than  the  finer  clay  and  peat.  Besides,  the 
colloidal  clay  in  loam  and  humus  acids  in  the  peat  possess  the  power 
of  retaining  water  in  an  unusual  degree.  Finally,  as  is  well  demon- 
strated, the  force  of  the  capillarity  increases  with  the  fineness  of  the 
soil  particles.  This  force,  therefore,  is  less  active  in  retaining  the  wat«r 
in  the  sand  than  in  the  loam  and  peat. 

In  general  it  appears,  then,  that  the  forces  with  which  the  soil  opposes 
the  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots  of  plants  increases  with  fineness 
of  its  particles  and  its  content  of  colloidal  substances, — ^w.  H.  B. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  in  manore,  A.  MiiNTz  and  A.  Ch.  Oibabd 
{Ann.  Agron.  19  (1893),  No.  1,  pp.  5-49).— The  loss  of  fertilizing  mate- 
rials in  farm  manure  has  been  the  subject  ot  many  investigations. 
Boussingault,  Voelcker,  Eiihn,  Wolfl:,  Holdefleiss,  Deh^rain,  Schlosing, 
sr.  and  jr.,*  and  Joulie,  are  among  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject,  some  studying  more  complex  problems  in  the  laboratory, 
others  devoting  themselves  to  the  more  practical  phases  of  the  losses 
occurring  under  natural  conditions  and  the  means  of  preventing  these 
losses. 

Almost  all  of  the  investigators  who  have  studied  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
have  directed  their  efforts  toward  ascertaining  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  loss  of  this  element  in  manure  in  heaps.  They  have  generally 
neglected  to  study  the  loss  which  excrement  sufters  in  the  stables, 
under  the  feet  of  the  animal,  from  the  time  when  it  is  ejected  until  it  is 
removed  and  carried  to  the  heaps. 

It  is  x>rincipally  this  neglected  stage  which  has  engaged  the  atten 
tion  of  the  authors.  While  measuring  the  loss  of  nitrogen  they  have 
endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  the  causes  to  which  it  is  due 
and  the  conditions  which  vary  its  intensity.  The  results  summarized 
in  tbis  article  have  been  obtained  in  experiments  carried  out  during 
six  years  in  cow  sheds,  horse  stables,  and  sheepfolds^  under  conditions 
which  obtain  in  practical  agriculture. 

The  results  are  discussed  under  three  heads:  (1)  Losses  in  stables, 
(2)  means  of  reducing  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  stables,  and  (3)  loss  of 
nitrogen  in  the  manure  heap. 

In  the  first  case  the  method  pursued  was  as  follows:  The  nitrogen 
was  determined  in  the  food  consumed  and  in  the  litter  added;  in  the 
animal  products  obtained — meat,  milk,  and  wool — and  in  the  manure 

•E,S.R.,  vol.  HI,  p.  737. 
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removed  from  the  stable.  The  difference  between  the  nitrogen  in  the 
food  find  that  in  the  antaal  products  and  manure  was  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  that  element  which  had  escaped  into  the  air. 

The  observations  of  the  authors  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fer- 
mentation going  on  in  manure  under  the  feet  of  animals  is  almost  exclu- 
sively ammoniaeal,  and  that  there  is  practically  no  evolution  of  free 
nitrogen,  as  occurs  in  manure  heaps. 

In  estimating  the  gain  or  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  animal  organism,  the 
live  weight  gained  or  lost  was  assumed  to  contain  on  an  average  3  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  a  figure  based  on  investigations  similar  to  those  of 
Lawes  and  Gilbert.  The  average  composition  of  the  milk  and  wool 
was  determined  by  analysis  in  each  case.  In  every  case  the  stables  were 
provided  with  impervious  floors  to  prevent  loss  of  the  liquid  manure. 

The  one  experiment  with  horses  lasted  from  July  9  to  August  10. 
The  litter  was  oat  or  wheat  straw,  and  the  feed,  oats,  hay,  and  bran. 
The  loss  of  nitrogen  was  28.7  per  cent  of  that  ingested. 

Four  experiments  with  milch  cows  from  about  two  weeks  to  a  moiith 
in  duration  (one  without,  the  others  with  litter),  with  mixtures  of  grain 
and  dry  food,  gave  losses  of  nitrogen  as  follows:  27.2  |)er  cent  (without 
litter),  36.3  per  cent,  31.9  per  cent,  and  35.2  per  cent,  or  a  mean  of  32.6 
I>er  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  food  consumed. 

Six  experiments  with  sheep  were  conducted  as  follows :  A  lot  of  about 
25  sheep  were  placed  in  a  sheepfold  with  an  asphalt  floor.  Litter  was 
added  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  in  suflicient  quantity  to  insure 
throughout  the  experiment  proper  bedding  and  a  complete  retention  of 
urine.  The  duration  of  the  experiments  varied  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-three  days  in  five  cases.  The  sixth  experiment  lasted  about 
eleven  months,  and  a  great  variety  of  foods  was  used.  The  loss  of  nitro- 
gen varied  from  44  to  55  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  48.8  per  cent,  or 
nearly  one  half  of  the  nitrogen  consumed. 

It  appears  that  the  greatest  loss  is  with  sheep.  This  is  explained  by 
the  facts  that  the  litter  was  less  frequently  renewed  and  the  urine  was 
more  concentrated,  and  consequently  subject  to  greater  loss  of  ammo- 
nia by  fermentation. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  the  variation  in  the  loss  of  nitrogen,  it  was 
found  that  with  dry  food  the  loss  was  greater  than  with  wet;  that  the 
loss  was  not  affected  by  the  amount  stored  in  the  animal  organism ; 
and  that  the  loss  was  much  larger  in  summer  than  in  winter,  due  to 
increased  temperature  and  ventilation. 

It  appears  that  as  soon  as  excrement  is  ejected,  ammoniacal  fermenta- 
tion is  rapidly  set  up  by  the  organisms  present  in  the  litter,  so  that  in 
a  few  hours  appreciable  quantities  of  ammonia  are  formed.  Experi- 
ments at  temperatures  varying  from  2^  to  30o  C.  on  the  solid  and  liquid 
excrement,  separately,  show  that  ammoniacal  fermentation  went  on  in 
the  urine  very  rapidly,  finally  transforming  almost  the  total  amount  of 
nitrogen  present;  while  the  solid  excrement  under  the  same  conditions 
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^ave  only  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  showed  a  tendency  to  retain 
its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  organic  combinations. 

Under  the  head  of  means  of  reducing  the  loss  of  nitrogen  the  results 
of  experiments  with  litter  of  straw,  with  peat,  and  with  earth  are  dis- 
cussed. Straw  in  whatever  quantity  was  not  found  capable  of  entirely 
preventing  the  loss  of  ammonia;  peat  was  more  effective  than  straw, 
but  was  not  entirely  satisfactory ;  earth  was  found  to  be  very  effica- 
cious, reducing  the  loss  of  nitrogen  50  per  cent.  It,  moreover,  pro- 
moted nitrification.  It  is,  however,  not  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  straw  or  peat,  on  account  of  the  labor  involved  in  drjdng  and  hand- 
ling. A  mixture  of  straw  and  peaty  or  humous  earth  is  thought  to  be 
most  desirable. 

The  bearing  of  these  fiicts  on  the  theory  of  the  practice  of  parking  or 
hurdling  {parcage)  is  discussed.  It  was  found  that  the  soil  was  more 
satisfactorily  fertilized  with  the  manure  of  sheep  hurdled  on  the  land 
than  by  the  manure  of  the  same  sheep  obtained  during  confinement  in 
the  fold.  Experiments  with  different  soils  are  reported,  showing  a 
decided  increase  in  their  absorptive  power  for  ammonia  with  the 
increase  of  organic  matter. 

Several  chemical  agents  for  reducing  the  loss  of  nitrogen  wereinvea- 
tigated,  viz,  lime,  plaster,  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  results  were  in  no  case  satisfactory.  It  was 
found  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  manure  was  so  large  as  to  require  a 
large  proportion  of  the  agents  for  its  neutralization,  thus  seriously 
impairing  tlieir  efficiency. 

The  following  table  gives  a  r4sum^  of  the  results  with  sulphate  of 
iron  as  a  preservative  agent: 

Sulphate  of  iron  required  to  prevent  loss  of  nitivgen  in  manure. 


Horses. 


Catlli». 


Sheep. 


Manure  produced  per  animAl  per  year 

Nitro|;eu  lost  in  the  stable  per  animal  per  year 
Ferrous  sulphate  required  to  llx  this  Ditro;;cn.. 
Ferrous  sulphate  neutralized  by  fixed  alkalies  . 
Total  ferrous  snlphato  used 


Pounds. 

22,440 

28.38 

324.28 

121.44 

445.72 


PovTida, 
25,060 

101.64 
1,161.00 

365.86 
1,527.46 


Pounds. 

1.760 

15.18 

173.36 

30.14 

203.50 


I 


In  experiments  on  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  manure  in  heaps  it  was 
found  that  tbis  loss  was  much  less  than  that  in  the  stable.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  figures  were  29,  33,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  con- 
sumed by  the  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  respectively.  In  the  former  they 
were  20,  10,  and  5  per  cent. 

The  loss  of  potash  and  phosphoric  and  is  due  to  leaching.  The  loss  of 
nitrogen  is  largely  due  to  the  same  cause,  but  a  small  part  escapes  in 
the  free  state. 

Tbe  principal  results  of  these  investigations  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

(1)  There  is  a  large  loss  of  nitrogen  in  stables  under  the  feet  of  ani- 
mals, due  to  ammoniacal  fermentation. 
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(2)  Differences  in  this  respect  depend,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the 
nature  of  the  litter.  The  use  of  peat  and  of  earth  rich  in  humus 
reduces  this  loss  in  part. 

(3)  The  neutralization  of  the  chemical  agents  recommended  for  fixing 
ammonia,  by  the  fixed  bases  of  the  manure,  necessitates  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  these  substances  in  order  to  attain  the  desired  result. 
The  economical  value  of  these  agents  is  in  this  way  to  a  great  extent 
destroyed. 

This  question  of  the  prevention  of  loss  of  nitrogen  in  manure  is  of 
great  practical  importance.  If  we  could  return  to  the  soil  all  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  manure  of  animals  there  would  be  httle  need  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  expensive  commercial  fertilizers  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  the  soil 
and  by  certain  species  of  plants,  the  prevention  of  loss  of  ammonia 
from  manure,  and  of  nitrates  in  the  drainage  water  by  fallow  crops,  as 
recommended  by  Deh6rain  (B.  8.  R..  vol.  in,  p.  493),  would  permit  of  a 
very  large  increase  of  the  nitrogen  supply  to  plants  without  having 
recourse  to  high-priced  nitrogenous  fertilizers. — vr.  H.  b.  ^^ 

Effect  of  applications  of  potash  salts  to  the  soil  on  the  beet 
nematode  (Heterodera  schachtii),  M.  Hollbung  (Zeitsch,  landio. 
Cent,  7er.  Sachs.y  Dec.^  lS92y  No,  12^  pp.  419-425. — ^Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agricultural  Union  of  Saxony  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Stass- 
furt  Potash  Syndicate,  the  latter  of  which  called  attention  to  investiga- 
tions at  the  New  Jersey  Station  (B.  8.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  610)  on  the  effect 
of  potash  salts  on  wireworms,  the  author  undertook  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  various  potash  compounds  on  beet  nematodes. 

ITcmatode  embryos  were  treated  on  a  microscope  object  glass  with 
with  water  and  with  solutions  of  kainit,  carnallit,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, and  sulphate  of  potassium  of  different  strengths  (0.1,  0.5,  1,  2.5, 
and  5  per  cent)  for  periods  of  five  minutes,  and  one  half,  3,  24, 48,  72, 
and  96  hours. 

The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  potash  salts  in  amounts  in  which 
they  can  be  used  as  fertilizers  are  not  capable  of  lessening  "  beet  sick- 
ness" of  soils,  produced  by  nematodes  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ill,  p.  820).  The 
beneficial  effects  of  potash  salts  on  such  soils  are  due  to  other  chemical 
or  physical  causes. — W.  H.  b. 

Ladoga  wheat,  W,  Saunders  {Canada  Central  Experimental  Farm 
Bui,  No.  18,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  14). — An  iiccount  of  the  introduction  and 
dissemination  of  Ladoga  wheat  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  mill- 
ing and  baking  tests  of  this  variety.  Ladoga  wheat  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Canada  in  1887,  and  has  since  been  tested  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion.  It  has  been  found 
that  this  variety  can  be  successfully  grown  even  in  the  colder  regions, 
and  that  it  ripens  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  Eed  Fife.  Analysis 
shows  that  it  contains  a  high  percentage  of  gluten,  which  is,  however, 
"inferior  in  color  and  elasticity  and  more  sticky"  than  that  in  Red  Fife. 
The  flour  from  Ladoga  Is  drier  than  that  from  Bed  Fife  and  is  not  so 
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easily  made  into  good  bread.    The  color  of  tlie  bread  i$;  usually  quite 
yellow. 

Unless  the  proper  methods  for  treating  this  flour  to  procure  uniformly  good  results 
could  be  ascertained  it  is  not  likely  that  Ladoga  will  be  acceptable  either  to  millers 
or  bakers  as  long  as  the  flour  of  the  Red  Fife  is  obtainable.  Hence  wherever  Red 
Fife  can  be  ripened  the  efforts  of  those  settlors  engaged  in  wheat-growing  in  the 
Northwest  should  be  directed  to  its  production  in  the  greatest  perfection  by  early 
sowing  and  a  proper  preparation  of  the  soil.  *  *  *  While  the  idea  of  growing 
Ladoga  wheat  as  a  competitor  with  Red  Fife  for  export  or  the  general  home  trade 
should  be  abandoned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  flour  of  the  Ladoga  makes  excellent 
and  nutritious  bread  for  home  use,  and  where  wheat-growing  is  carried  on  in  the 
more  northern  districts  in  a  limited  way  for  home  consumption,  and  where  Red  Fife 
seldom  ripens,  or  on  the  Indian  reserves,  where  a  yellow  tint  in  the  bread  is  not  a 
matter  of  so  much  significance,  the  Ladoga  wheat  will  still  prove  a  most  useful  and 
desirable  variety. — A.  C.  T. 

Cherries,  J.  CRAia  {Canada  Central  Experimental  Farm  Bui.  Ifo.  17y 
Nov.y  189J2jpp.  30,  figs.  9). — ^An  account  of  tests  of  varieties  of  cherries 
which  give  promise  of  being  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the  cold  cli- 
mate of  a  large  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  A  large  number  of 
these  varieties  were  originally  brought  from  northern  Europe  by  Prof. 
Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Station,  and  C.  Gibbs,  of  Abbotsford,  Quebec. 
Suggestions  are  also  made  regarding  the  propagation  and  grafting  of 
cherries.  Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  following  varieties:  Ama- 
relle,  Hativej  Bessarabian,  Brusseler  Braun,  Carnation,  Cerise  d'Ost. 
heim.  Double  Glass,  Fouches  Morello,  Frauendorfer  Weichsel,  Griotte 
du  Nord,  Griotte  d'Ostheim,  Gros  Gobet,  Griotte  Imperiale,  Lithauer 
Weichsel,  Lieb,  Montmorency,  Minnesota  Ostheim,  Eiga  No.  18,  Orel 
No.  25,  Olivet,  Strauss  Weichsel,  Spiite  Amarelle,  Schatten  Amarelle, 
Vladimir,  Weir  Seedlings,  and  Wragg. 

'*With  present  experience  the  following  varieties. are  recommended 
for  trial,  and  will  probably  prove  valuable  in  those  sections  where  cli- 
matic conditions  permit  the  cultivation  of  the  pear :  Amarelle  Hative, 
Strauss,  Griotte  Imi)eriale,  Olivet,  and  Gros  Gobet. 

"The  following  list  comprises  varieties  which  appear  to  grade  in  har- 
diness with  the  Wealthy  apple:  Spate  Amarelle,  Fouch^^s  Morello,  Min- 
nesota Ostheim,  Brusseler  Braun,  and  Orel  25. 

"Among  those  of  exceptional  hardiness,  and  which  should  be  tested 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  apple  belt  are:  Eiga  No.  18,  Vladi- 
mir, Bessarabian,  and  Schatten  Amarelle." — A.  o.  T. 

Water  content  of  Danish  export  butter,  F.  Feus  {yogle  oplys- 
ninger  om  "  Vand  i  Smor,^  Kgl.  Yeterin.  og  Landhohojskoles  Lahorat.  /. 
land'ok.  Forsog,  Circular,  Mar.  12,  1893,  pp.  i).— The  results  of  water 
detertninations  in  2,091  samples  of  Danish  export  butter  from  361 
creameries  and  107  private  dairies  are  given  in  the  circular.  The 
analyses  are  published  to  show  the  absence  of  adulteration  of  the 
butter  through  an  excessive  water  content,  a  method  of  adulteration 
which  Mr.  Friis  says  is  moreover  excluded  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  can  not  be  practiced,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the 
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butter.  The  samples  were  taken  from  100-pound  butter  tubs  intended 
for  export;  four  to  five  such  tubs  were  procured  from  each  creamery  or 
dairy  during  the  period  from  June,  1890,  to  January,  1883,  when  the 
analyses  were  made.  The  following  summary  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  percentages  of  water  found  in  the  total  number  of  samples: 

Percentages  of  water  in  Danish  butter. 


Water 
content. 

Number 

of 
samples. 

Per  cent 

of 
samples. 

Per  cent. 
19.99-19 
18.99-18 
17.99-17 
16.99-16 
15. 99-15 
14. 99-14 
13.99-13 
12. 99-12 
11.99-U 
10.9»-10 
9.99-9 

2 

21 

88 

218 

418 

583 

464 

235 

57 

4 

1 

0.1 

1.0 

4.2 

10.4 

20.0 

27.9 

22.2 

11.2 

2.7 

0.2 

0.1 

14.59 

2,091 

100 

If  the  water  content  of  the  samples  received  from  each  creamery  or 
private  dairy  be  averaged,  and  the  average  percentages  arranged  in 
groups  as  above,  the  results  will  be  as  follows : 

Feroentages  of  water  in  Danish  butter  at  different  factories. 


Wat«r 
content. 

Namber 
of  facto- 
ries. 

Per  cent 
of  facto- 
ries. 

Per  ewt. 
17. 99-17 
10.99-10 
15.99-15 
14.99-14 
13.  99-13 
12.99-12 
11.99-11 

5 
41 
85 
207 
105 
23 
2 

1.1 

8.8 
18.2 
44.2 
22.4 
4.9 
0.4 

14.63 

468 

100 

The  extremes  of  the  former  table  here  naturally  disappear.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Danish  export  butter  from  single  creameries  or  private 
dairies  contains  on  an  average  between  11  and  18  per  cent  of  water; 
85  per  cent  of  the  total  number  fall  between  13  and  16  per  cent. 

"It  is  evident  from  this  that  13  to  16  per  cent  must  be  considered  the 
most  correct  and  natural  water  cont-ent  of  Danish  export  butter,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  but  what  our  creameries,  by  proper  manipu- 
lation of  the  butter,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  are  able  to 
keep  the  water  content  below  16  per  cent  on  an  average  for  the  whole 
year.  But  as  the  quality  of  the  butter  usually  is  lowered  when  its 
water  content  rises  above  the  natural  percentage — a  relation  which 
later  on  will  be  treated  in  the  complete  report  of  this  investigation — 
in  the  same  way  a  too  low  water  content  will  often  tend  to  make  the 
butter  too  dry,  or  in  other  respects  lower  its  quality." — P.  W.  Woll. 
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The  estimation  of  insoluble  fatty  acids*  C.  £.  CASSKh.—Analystf  Feb,,  1893,  pp. 
44,  45. 

Method  for  the  determination  of  sugar  in  beets.— IT^I.  Landibruhs  Akad.  Hand- 
Ungar  och  Tidskrift,  82  {1892),  p.  155, 

Methods  of  analysis  of  fish  guano,  poudrette,  bone  meal;  and  similar  sub- 
8tances»  M.  Wkibull.— iT^Z.  Landibruks  Akad,  Handlingar  och  Tidskrlft,  SI  (189S), 
pp,  Sie-S18, 

Methods  of  bread  analysis*  M.  Weibull.— JST^Z.  Landibruks  Akad,  Handlingar  och 
Tidskrift,  51  {1892),  pp,  Sll,  813, 

A  shaking  apparatus  for  extracting  superphosphates  {Eine  Sckiittelvorricktnng 
sur  Extraction  von  Superphosphaten),  A.  Krller. — Zeitach,  angetv,  Chem,,  1893,  Heft  3, 
pp,  67,  68, 

Braun's  speed  indicator  for  centrifuges  {Den  Braunttke  haatigheda  mdler  for  centri- 
fuger),  N.  A.  Iixs9^^,—Mdlker%tid€nde  1892;  Akerbruket  och  Huadjurakjotaeln,  No.  S 
{1892),  pp,  92, 93, 

The  butyrometer  {Butyrometern;  fetibeatamnvnga  apparat  fSr  mjolk),  I.  LiNlv 
str6m, --Akerbruket  och  HuadjurakjUtaeln,  3  {1892),  pp,  116, 117. 

On  the  conservation  of  milk  for  chemical  analysis  {Om  konaervenng  of  mjolk 
fSr  kemiak  anahja),  J.  E.  Al^:n.— ^^Z.  Landtbruka  Akad,  Handlingar  och  Tidakrift,  3Z 
{1892),  pp,  64,  61, 

Synopsis  of  genera  and  species  of  Malvese,  E.  G.  Bakrr. — Journ.  Bot,,  31,  p.  68, 

Some  Ecuador  Marantaceae  {Marantacew  nonnulla  Ecuadorienaea),  H.  Eggbrs. — 
Bot.  Centra1b1.,53,p,  305. 

Studies  of  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus  of  Spirogyra,  Ch.  Decagny.— Comi^f. 
rend.,  116  {1898),  No.  6,  p,  269,  and  No,  10,  p,  535, 

Concerning  the  delicate  structure  of  the  q>ermatoBoa  of  Chara  fragilis  (  Ueber 
die  feinere  Struct ur  der  Spemiatozoen  von  Chara  fragilia),  R.  Franzb. — Bot,  Centralbl,, 
53,  p.  275, 

A  contribution  on  the  anatomy  of  Sazifragaceae  aAd  the  tiae  of  anatomical 
characters  in  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  family  {Beitrdge  zur  Anatomie  der 
Saxifragace^n  und  deren  ayateniatiaohe  Venverthung),  i}.  Holle. — Bot.  Centralbl.,  53,  pp^ 
1,  38,  65,  97,  129,  161,  and  209. 

Two  abnormal  embryos  of  Vicia  faba  ( Ueber  zwei  abnormal  Embryonen  von  Vicia 
faba),  A.  Zimmerman.— if er.  deut,  bot,  Gea.,  Heft  1,  p,  18. 

On  the  internal  phloem  {Sur  le  perieycle  interne),  L.  Flot. — Compt,  rend,,  116 
{1898),  No.  7,  p,  382, 

Researches  on  the  development  of  the  seed  and  particularly  of  the  seed  ooat 
{Reeherchea  aur  le  d^veloppement  de  la  graine  et  en  particulier  du  tSgument  e^inal),  L. 
GuiGNARD.— Jdum.  Bot,,  1893,  No,  4,  p,  57, 

Uromyces  euphorbiee,  C.  &  P.,  and  U.  andinus  n.  sp.,  P.  Magnus.— ^€r. 
deut.  bot,  Gea.,  Heft  1,  p.  43, 

Two  new  Myzomycetes  ( Ueber  zwei  neue  Myxomyceteen),  H.  Zukal. — Oeaterr. 
bot.  Zeiisch,,  1893,  No,  3,  p,  73. 
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Coacemingtha  Mycorrhizas  of  our  foreBt  treeB  (Ueher  die  Mykorrhizen  unaerer 
WaldbSume),  G.  Sarauw.— Bo^  Centralbl.,  53y  p,  S4S. 

A  false  fecundation  in  UredineaB  ( Unepseudo-fifcondation  chsz  le»  Ur^dimfea),  P.  A. 
Bauobard  and  SAPiN-TROUFFLYi— Comi><.  rend.,  116  (189S),  No,  6,  p.  267, 

A  new  species  of  Vibrio  in  spring  water  (  Ueher  eine  neue  im  Brunnenxoaaaer  gefun* 
dene  VibrUmenart),  E.  Weibel.— Ceii<ra/6J.  Baht  «.  Far.,  IS,  No,  4,  p,  117, 

Two  new  species  of  Spirillum  in  water  ( Ueber  zwei  neue  Arten  von  SpiriUen  im 
Wa$8er),  O.  BvJWiv.—Ceniralbl,  Bakt,  u.  Par,,  IS,  No,  4,  p.  IfSO, 

An  inquiry  on  the  variability  of  the  cholera  bacillus  {Zur  Frage  der  FariabiliUit 
der  Cholerabacillen),  FutKKissBVRQ.—Centralbl,  Bakt.  u.  Par,,  IS,  No,  4,  p,  US. 

Researches  on  the  bacteria  of  acetification  (Rechei'chee  sur  lee  microbes  aciUfianie), 
M.  Wermischkff. — Jun,  Inet,  Pasteur,  7,  No,  B,  p,  SIS. 

A  rapid  process  for  the  coloration  of  the  cilia  of  certain  microorganisms  {Sur 
un  procid4rapide  pour  colorer  les  eih  de  ^uelquee  micro&rganiemee),  A.  Sclavo. — Abe, 
in  Ann,  Inet.  Pasteur,  7,  No,  g,  p,  g£0. 

The  degree  of  precision  attainable  in  actinometric  observations  {Sur  le  degre 
de  precisian  que  Von  peut  atteindre  dans  les  observations  actinonUtriques),  R.  Savklief. — 
Ann.  Ckim,  et  Phys,,  S8  (189S),  sh-.  6,  pp.  S94-415. 

Chemical  examination  of  some  soils  from  nprthem  Sweden  (Kemisk  under- 
sUkning  af  nigra  nordsvenska  jordmdner),  C.  G.  Eogertz  and  L.  F.  NiLSOX. — Kgl.  Landt- 
bruks  Akad,  Handlingar  och  Tidsknft,  SI  {1892),  pp,  201-208, 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers  {Les  engrais  azot^),  P.  L.  JVMEAV,^Journ,  Pharm,  ei 
Chim,,  27  {189S),  s4r,  5,  pp,  190-19S. 

On  the  manurial  value  of  different  phosphates  for  Oothlandic  marshy  soils 
{Jemf&rande  fdrs^k  ofver  nagra  fosfatformers  g&dslingsvdrde  for  Gotlandsk  myrjord),  C. 
G.  Eggertz  and  L.  F.  Nilson.— iO/Z.  Landtbruks  Akad,  Handlingar  och  Tidskrift,  SI 
{189£),  pp.  293-^6, 

An  experiment  in  fertilizing  grain  ( Un'  esperienza  di  eoncimaziime  del  frumenio), 
G.  CuGim,-'Staz,  spm-,  agr.  Ital,,  24,  No.  1,  p.  IS. 

Durra  as  a  forage  plant  {La  durra  co.ne  pianta  da  foraggio),  A.Pasqualini  and 
A.  SiNTONi.— 5<a4r.  sper.  agr.  Ital.,  24,  No.  l,p.  IS. 

Culture  experiments  with  ^'krutjord''  from  Martebro  marsh  {Kulturforsok 
med  krutjordfrin  Martebro  Myr),  C.  G.  Eggertz  and  L.  F.  Nilson.— if^Z.  Landtbruks 
Akad.  Handlingar  och  Tidskrift,  SI  {1S92),  pp.  19S-201. 

Experiments  ^vwith  root  crops  {Forsbg  med  rodfrugter),  L.  Helweg. — Tidsskr.f. 
Landokonomie,  11  {1892),  pp,  485^2S. 

Manurial  experiments  with  tumips,  C.  M.  Aikin. — Ckem.  News,  67  {189S),  pp, 
89,90. 

Culture  experiments  with  tobacco  at  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Sweden, 
in  1891  {Forsbksodling  med  tobak  1891),  E.  Lindgreen.— f  ^/.  Landtbi'uks  Akad.  Hand- 
lingar och  Txdskrift,  SI  {1892),  pp,  208-210. 

On  the  prospects  of  the  introduction  of  beet-sugar  industry  into  Gothland 
{Otn  utsigterna  for  betsockerindustrins  infdrande pd  Gotland),  C.  G.  Eggertz  and  L.  F, 
^ILHOS.—Kgl.  Landtbruks  Akad,  Handlingar  oeh  Tidskrift,  SI  {1892),  pp,  129-168. 

Contributions  to  the  botany  of  cultivated  wheat  {Bidrag  till  det  odlade  hvetets 
systematik),J.  Erickson.— iT^L  Landtbruks  Akad.  Handlingar  och  Tidskrift,31  {1892), 
pp.  257-292. 

Thlaspi  perfoliatum  as  a  salad  plant  ( Une  salade  ckampStre),  J.  T)AVK\u,—Rev. 
Hort.,  189S,  p,  lOS. 

The  artificial  coloration  of  the  flowers  of  lilac  {Coloration  ariiflcielle  des  fteurs 
les  Lilas  multicolores),  E.  AnDRK.—Rev,  Hort,,  189S,  p.  138, 

A  contribution  on  Scandinavian  Conifers  {Beitriige  zur  Kenniniss  dei'  Nadelhol- 
zer  SkandinavUns),  Th.  Fries.— -Wo^  Cenfralbl,,  5S,  pp,  71, 1S7,  and  169, 

The  mitigation  of  floods  and  forestation  of  mountains  ( Fixation  des  torrents 
et  boisetneut  des  montagnes),  M.  Ciiambrelent. — Compt.rend.,  116  {189S),  No,  10, p.  469, 
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On  the  method  of  trimming  trees  and  shrubs  (Om  uppqmatninff  och  heskSmint} 
af  trUd  och  buskar),  C.  G.  Holme rz.—JBT^/.  Landtbruks  Akad.  Handlingoi-  och  Tidal-rift, 
SI  {1892),  pp,  122-128, 

On  the  influence  of  the  inrater  content  of  seeds  on  their  germination  and 
keeping  qualities  (Hvilken  inverkan  har  en  hogre  eller  Idgre  vattenhaltpd  aadesslagens 
grobarhet  och  hallbarhet),  J.  Erickson.— IT^Z.  Landtbruks  Akad,  Handlingar  och  lid- 
akrift,  SI  {1892),  pp.  180-191, 

Potato  blight,  Phythophthora  infestans,  in  Brittany  {La  maladie  despommea  da 
terra  en  Bretagne),  M.  Blanchard. — Bev.  Hort.,  189S,  p.  1S5, 

A  disease  of  blanched  chicory  ( Una  maladia  de  la  barba  de  capucin),  M.  Pril- 
LiEUX.— Comp^  rend.,  116  {189S),  No.  10,  p.  5S2. 

Culottage  of  pears»  its  cause  and  effects  {CuUotage  dea  poires,  aea  causes,  aes 
effete),  E.  A.  Carri4;rk.— i?ei?.  Hort,,  189S,  p,  US. 

On  the  rupture  of  olive  trees  (  XJeber  die  Spaltung  der  Oelbaume),  Hartio. — Bot. 
Centralbl.,5S,p.2Sl, 

A  fungous  disease  of  mushrooms,  and  its  treatment  {Reoherchea  expMmentaUa 
aur  la  mole  et  sur  le  iraitementdecet4e  maladie),  J.  Constantin. — Compt.  rend.,  116{189S), 
No.  10,  p.  629. 

The  Jensen  method  for  the  prevention  of  smut  in  grain  {Eti  fornok  %  siort  med 
den  Jensenska  stopningsmetoden  till  forekommande af  sot  {brand)i  kom),  J.  Hamilton. — 
Kgl.  Landtb}-uka  Akad.  Handlingar  och  TidskHft,  SI  {1892),  p.  62. 

The  frit  fly  (Om  sWkomflugan),  C.  Aurivillius.— A'^l.  Landtbruks.  Akad.  ffand- 
lingar  och  lidskrift,  31  {1892),  pp.  168-179. 

Analyses  of  different  sorts  of  Chinese  tea  {Analyses  de  differentea  aortas  de  iki  de 
Chine),  Dvorkovitch.— i2e».  internat.  dea  Falsif.,  6  {189S),  pp.  78-81. 

Means  of  detecting  horse  flesh  in  foods  {Moyen  de  reconnaitre  la  viande  de  eheval 
dans  les  comestibles),  Niebel.— i2«t>.  internat.  des  Falsif,  6  {189S),  pp.  81,  82. 

On  the  digestibility  of  the  albuminoids  in  some  concentrated  feeding  stuffs 
{Bestamning  <nf  qv&fveeubstansemas  smaltbarhet  hos  nigra  kraftfodermedel),  L.  F.  Nil- 
son.— IT^I.  Landtbruks  Akad.  Handlingar  och  TidskHft,  SI  {1893). 

Experiments  with  bread  and  biscuit  {Experiences  sur  lepain  et  le  biscuit),  Bal- 
LAND.— 22w.  internat.  des  Falsif,  6  {189S),  pp.  8S-85. 

The  bread  question,  some  investigations  (I  brddfrdgan),  M.  Weibull. — Kgl. 
Landtbruks  Akad.  Handlingar  och  Tidskrift,  SI  {1892),  pp.  S06-S16. 

Bread-making  with  rye  and  wheat  flour  and  with  mixtures  of  both  {Foraifg 
med  br&dbagning  af  rugmel  og  hvedemel  samt  blandinger  afdisse). — Kgl.  Veterin.  og  Land- 
bohojsk.  Lab,  for  landokon.  Forsog,  Copenhagen,  Bui.  No.  2S,  1891, pp.  SO. 

Curative  treatments  of  anthracnose  ( Traitements  curatifs  de  VanihracHose),  L. 
Dbgrulley. — Progrhs  Agr.  et  Vitic,  189S,  p.  265. 

A  study  of  the  results  of  the  association  of  Streptococcus  and  typhoid 
bacillus  in  man  and  animals  {^tude  sur  les  rSsultats  de  Vassociation  du  sireptocoque 
et  du  bacille  typhique  ohez  Vhomme  et  chez  les  animaux),  H.  Vincent. — Ann.  Inst.  Pas- 
teur, 7,  No.  2,  p.  141. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  tetanus,  its  prevention  and  treatment  by 
antitoxic  serum  {Contribution  d  V4tude  du  tdtanos,  prevention  et  traitement  par  U  serum 
aniitoxique),  E.  Roux  and  L.  Vaillard.— ^n«.  Inst.  Paste^tr,  7,  No.  2,  p.  65. 

On  tuberculosis  among  cattle  and  its  prevention  {Om  tuberkulosen  bland  notkrea- 
tur  och  dtg&rder  mot  detisamma),  C.  A.  Lindquist. — Kgl  Landtbruks  Akad,  Handlingar 
och  TidskHft,  SI  {1892),  pp.  222-227. 

Experiments  with  tuberculin  {Forsog  med  tuherkulin),  B.  Bang. — Kgl.  Veterin.  og 
Landbohojsk.  Lab.  for  landokon.  Forsog,  Copenhagen,  Buls.  Nos,21  and 24, 1890  and  1891, 
pp.  60. 

On  endocarditis  among  s'wine  ( Undersogelser  over  nogle  forma:  af  rodsyge  hoa 
svinet),  B.  Bang. — Kgl,  VeteHn.  og  Landbohojsk.  Lab.  for  landokon.  Forsog,  Copenhagen, 
Bui.  No.  26  {1892),  pp.  66. 
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The  role  of  flies  in  the  propagation  of  cholera,  J.  G.  Sawtchekko.— J&«£.  in  Ann, 
Inst.  Pasteur,  7,  No.  S,  p,  fi22. 

The  preserration  of  virus  in  glycerine^  A.  Sclavo. — AhsU  in  Ann,  Inst,  Pasteur, 
7,  No.  S,  p,  2S1, 

On  the  production  of  sugar  and  the  sugar  industry  in  Sinreden  (Sveriges  socker- 
handel  och  sockerindustri  ;  dess  utveklingoch  nuvarande  st&ndpunkt),Y,YiLKSO^, — Kg}, 
Landthruks  Akad.  Handlingar  och  Tidskrift,  SI  {1892),  pp,  SSO,  65-103. 

On  the  regulation  of  wind  power  and  other  power  machines  (Begulering  a/ 
ifindkraft  og  andre  kraftmaskiner),  P.  La  C0UR,'-^Tidsskr.  f,  Landokonomie,  11  (1892), 
pp.  437-468. 

The  economical  limit  for  the  application  of  the  various  motive  powers  in  the 
service  of  agriculture  (Den  okonomiske  grdnsefor  de  forskjeUige  bevSgkr&fters  anven- 
delse  i  landbrugets  tjeneste),  H.  F.  DESCKKR.—Iidsskr.  f.  Landdkonomie,  11  (1892),  pp. 
538-371. 

Agricultural  instruction  in  Norway  (Landbrugsundcrvisningens  hetgdning  og  ord- 
ning  i  Norge),  Tu.  IjAiiDiiARK,—Akwhruket  och  Husdjurskjotseln,  3  (1892),  pp.  104-106, 
1X8,119. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  NOTES 


California  Station. — The  olive-oil  machinery  has  been  set  np  and  snccoesftilly 
tested,  but  owing  to  the  short  crop  of  olives  no  results  of  work  can  be  published 
until  after  another  season.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Methods  of  detecting  adulter- 
ant* in  olive  oil,"  Prof.  W.  B.  Rising,  the  State  analyst,  ha«  given  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  number  of  methods  of  testing  olive  oil  which  he  has  used,  and  the  tab- 
ulated results  of  tests  by  these  methods.  A  bulletin  giving  analyses  of  California 
fruits  will  soon  be  issued. 

Colorado  College. — The  agricultural  hall,  a  handsome  brick  structure  contain- 
ing an  experimental  work  room,  museum,  and  lecture  hall,  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted, and  a  mechanics'  art  hall  is  in  process  of  erection.  In  his  annual  report  for 
1892,  President  £!llis  urges  the  necessity  for  increased  accommodations  for  work  in 
horticulture,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  and  domestic  economy,  and  the  erection 
of  a  gymnasium  and  dormitories. 

Michigan  College  and  Station. — O.  Clnt«  has  resigned  his  position  as  president 
of  the  college  and  director  of  the  station,  to  take  ofiect  in  August. 

New  York  Cornell  Station. — L.  C.  Corbett,  B.  S.,  a^ssistant  horticulturist,  has 
resigned  to  become  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  South  Dakota  xigricnltural  Col- 
lege and  horticulturist  to  the  South  Dakota  Station.  J.  E.  Rice,  B.  S.,  assistant 
agriculturist,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  fruit  and  poultry  fanning,  and  S.  Jelfry,  B. 
S.,  foreman  of  the  farm,  has  resigned  to  become  farm  superintendent  of  an  indus- 
trial school  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Pennsylvania  College.— In  his  report  for  1892  to  the  board  of  trustees.  Presi- 
dent Atherton  shows  that  since  1882  the  teaching  force  has  increased  from  17  to  30, 
and  the  namber  of  students  from  92  to  249.  Ten  officers  are  now  employed  in  the 
agricultural  department  where  only  one  was  employed  ten  years  ago.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  agricultural  course  continues  to  be  small.  One  important  reason 
for  this  is  stated  to  be  that  in  a  State  like  Pennsylvania,  where  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  a  graduate  *^  finds  eight  chances 
for  employment  outside  of  agriculture  as  against  only  two  in  it.''  The  author's 
views  on  manual  labor  in  connection  with  educational  work  are  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: ''As  the  result  of  accumulated  experience  with  this  subject,  I  believe  there 
has  come  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  all  manual  labor  or  exercise  in  connecticm 
with  education  must  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  distinct  kinds:  It  must  cither 
be  regular  labor,  carried  on  at  odd  hours  perhaps,  but  organized,  enforced,  and  paid 
for  like  any  other  labor,  or  else  it  must  be  so  much  and  only  so  much  as  is  necessary 
to  train  the  student  to  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  applications  of  his  subjects  of 
theoretical  study.  In  this  view  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  stable,  and  the  dairy  house 
become  so  many  laboratories,  serving  for  the  student  in  agriculture  the  same  pur- 
pose as  is  served  in  other  cases  by  the  chemical,  the  physical,  or  the  meohanlcal 
laboratory." 

Utah  Station.— S.  Fortier,  C.  E.,  has  been  a4ded  to  the  staff  of  the  station. 
During  the  summer  he  will  study  the  irrigation  system  of  Utah,  with  a  view  to 
devising  methods  for  its  improvement. 
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Wyoming  Station.— B.  C.  Buflfum,  bortlculturist,  will  have  charge  of  the  Wyo- 
luing  exhibits  in  botany  and  agricnltare  at  the  WorlrVs  Columbian  Exposition.  The 
legislature  a^ourned  without  taking  any  action  on  the  removal  of  the  agricultural 
college  to  Lander,  and  it  will  therefore  remain  a  dex)artmeut  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Tiaramie. 

Mechanics  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere.— Under  this  title  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  published  a  collection  of  translations  by  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe  of 
''some  of  the  best  memoirs  that  have  lately  been  published  on  the  respective  sub- 
jects by  European  investigators." 

These  memoirs,  which  iill  324  pages,  are  as  follows:  The  measurement  of  the 
resistances  experienced  by  plane  plates  when  they  are  moved  through  the  air  in  a 
direction  normal  to  their  planes,  6.  H.  L.  Hagen,  1874;  on  the  integrals  of  the  hydro- 
dynamic  equations  that  represent  vortex  motions,  H.  von  Helmholtz,  1858;  on  dis- 
continuous motions  in  liquids,  H.  von  Helmholtz,  1868 ;  on  a  theorem  relative  to 
movements  that  are  geometrically  similar,  together  with  an  application  to  the  prob- 
lem of  steering  balloons,  H.  von  Helmholtz,  1873 ;  on  atmospheric  motions,  first  paper, 
H.  von  Helmholtz,  1888;  on  atmospheric  motions,  second  paper,  H.  vom  Helmholtz 
1889;  on  the  theory  of  wind  and  waves,  H.  von  Helmholtz,  1889;  the  energy  of  the  bil- 
lows and  the  wind,  H.  von  Helmholtz,  1890 ;  the  theory  of  free  liquid  jets,  G.  Kirclihoff",  , 
1869;  on  discontinuous  motions  in  liquids,  A.  Oberbeck,  1877;  the  movements  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  earth's  surface,  A.  Oberbeck,  1882;  on  the  Guldberg-Mohn  theory 
of  horizontal  atmospheric  currents,  A.  Oberbeck,  1882 ;  on  the  phenomena  of  motion 
in  the  atmosphere,  first  paper,  A.  Oberbeck,  1888;  on  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  the 
atmosphere,  second  paper,  A.  Oberbeck,  1888 ;  a  graphic  method  of  determining  the 
adiabatic  changes  in  the  condition  of  moist  air,  H.  Hertz,  1884 ;  on  the  thermo- 
dynamics of  the  atmosphere,  first  paper,  W.  vun  Bezold,  1888;  on  the  thermo-dynnm- 
ics  of  the  atmosphere,  second  paper,  W.  von  Bezold,  1888 ;  on  the  thermo- dynamics  of 
the  atmosphere,  third  paper,  W.  von  Bezold,  1889;  on  the  vibrations  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Lord  Rayleigh,  1890;  on  the  vibrations  of  an  atmosphere  periodically  heated, 
M.  Margnles,  1890;  Laplace's  solution  of  the  tidal  equations,  W.  Ferrel,  1890. 

The  Annual  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Alabama  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1892,  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the  year  in 
fertilizer  insiiection,  distribution  of  seed,  introduction  of  tobacco,  study  of  destruc- 
tive insects,  and  at  farmers' institutes;  a  financial  report;  and  a  list  of  fertilizer 
licenses. 

The  department  has  distributed  128,000  packages  of  garden  seed,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  diversification  of  crops,  so  desirable  in  the  State,  12,000  pack- 
ages of  improved  varieties  of  tobacco.  ^'This  year's  efibrt  has  indisputably  proved 
that  Alabama  possesses  all  tlie  qualifications  necessary  to  the  profitable  production 
of  tobacco — climate,  soil,  and  seasons;  and  we  make  the  prediction  that  in  less 
than  a  decade  Alabama  will  become  a  factor  in  the  line  of  tobacco-raising  States." 

Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools.— A  special  bulletin  on  the  Teaching  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  C.  C.  James,  M.  A.,  deputy  minister  of  agri- 
culture, was  issued  in  December,  1892,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Observations  on  Tile  Drainage.— This  oflSce  is  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  com- 
munication from  H.  C.  Marsh,  Muncie,  Indiana,  briefly  describing  experiments  in  tile 
drainage  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  that  place.  Three 
tile  drains  were  laid,  about  40  inches  deep  and  at  distances  of  195  and  230  feet  apart, 
on  an  area  containing  yellow  clay,  black  soil,  and  hardpan.  The  height  of  the 
ground  water  was  observed  in  wells  sunk  in  different  parts  of  the  drained  area. 

The  results  are  of  interest  as  showing  a  wide  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
drains  on  different  soils  and  under  different  conditions,  and  indicate  that  the  dis- 
tance and  depth  of  tile  drains  must  be  determined  by  observations  on  the  soils  in 
each  case. 
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LIST  OF  PDBLICATIOXS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  A6RICDLTURE 

FEBRUARY,  1893, 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Bulletin  No.  2. — Report  on  InYestigations  Relating  to  the  Treatment  of  Lumpy 
Jaw  or  Actinomycosis  in  Cattle. 
Division  of  Statistics  : 

Report  No.  101  (new  series),  January  and  February,  1893. — Agriculture  in  France ; 
Report  on  Hungarian  Milling;  The  Canning  Industry;  Tobacco  Experiments 
in  Texas;  European  Crop  Report  for  February ;  Farm  Animals  of  the  World; 
Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies^ 
Report  on  the  Numbers  and  Values  of 'Farm  Animals  and  on  Cotton  Distribu- 
tion, January  and  February,  1893. 
Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy  : 

Bulletin  No.  3.— llieHawks  and  Owls  of  the  United  States* 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  iv,  No.  6,  January,  1893. 
Weather  Bureau  :  '    • 

Bulletin  No.  7. — Report  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Weather  Service. 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  vol.  xx,  November,  1892. 
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UST  OF  STATION  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

FEBRUARY,  1893. 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  op  Alabama: 
Bulletin  No.  40,  January,  1893. — Cotton  Experiments. 
Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  21,  October,  1892. — Sugar  Beets,  Irish  Potatoes;  Fruit-RaiRing, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Idaho: 

Bulletin  No.  1,  September,  1892. — Organization  and  Progross  of  Work  at  tlic 
Expenment  Station. 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  19..  November,  1892. — Experiments  with  New  Orchard  Fruits, 
Trees,  and  Plants;  Report  of  Experiments  and  Studies  in  Entomology;  Cross- 
ing Cucurbits;  Root  Crops;  Corn-growing:  Depth  of  Covering  Grass  Seed; 
Winter  Wheat ;  Culf-feeding ;  Hog-feeding;  Soiling  Crops;  Hints  on  Cheese- 
making;  An  Automatic  Acid  Measure. 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  do,  December,  1892. — Actinomycosis  Bovis  or  Lump  Jaw  of  Cattle. 
Bulletin  No.  36,  December,  1892. — Experiments  with  Sorghum  and  Sugar  Beets. 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experlment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  43,  December,  1892. — Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Bulletin  No.  44.  January,  1893. — Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Apple  Pests. 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Bulletin  No.  19,  December,  1892. — Tomatoes. 
Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Station: 
Bulletin  No.  20,  January,  1893. — Reports  on  Insects. 
Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  49,  January,  1893. 
Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Bulletin  No.  22,  September,  1892.~Grap€s. 
Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  48  (new  series),  December,  1892. — Some  Bean  Diseases. 
Bulletin  No.  49  (new  series),  January,  1893. — ^Treatment  of  Potato  Scab ;  Use  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Potato  Blight. 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  87,  September  15,1892. — Publications  of  the   Station  from  March, 

1877,  to  September,  1892. 
Bulletin  No.  876,  September  20, 1892. — ^Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Caro- 
lina, August,  1892. 
Bulletin  No.  87c,  October  20, 1892.— Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Carolina^ 
September,  1892. 
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North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station— Continued. 

Bulletin  No.  88a,  January  20, 1893.— Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Carolina, 
December,  1892. 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Fifth  Anunal  Report,  1892. 
Texas  Agriculturajl  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  23,  November,  1892.— Black  Rot  of  the  Grape. 

Bulletin  No.  24,  December,  1892.— The  Cattle  Tick. 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  23,  December,  1892. — Tests  of  Fertilizers  on  Corn. 

Annual  Report,  1892.  •  . 

Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station:  ^ 

Bulletin  No.  9,  December,  1892.— Sugar  Beets  in  1892.  ^ 

Bulletin  No.  10,  December  31,  1892.— Meteorology  for  1892,  ' 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  86,  February  1, 1893. — ^Roots,  Potatoes,  and  Fodder  Corn. 
Special  Bulletin,  February,  1893.— The  Making  of  Roads. 
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Vol.  IV.  April,  1893.  JSo.  9. 


The  present  Btiinber  of  the  Kecord  contains  an  article  on  agricnl- 
tural  education  in  Belgium,  by  Paul  De  Vuyst,  State  agricultnrist  con- 
nected with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  that  country.  Belgium, 
we  should  remember,  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  in  Europe. 
Within  an  area  which  does  not  exceed  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut is  crowded  a  population  as  large  as  that  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  About  three  fourths  of  the  people  live  in  the  rural  districts. 
Of  the  total  area  of  about  7,000,000  acres,  less  than  500,000  acres  are 
waste  land.  While  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  little  kingdom 
are  very  important,  its  prosperity  very  largely  depends  on  its  agricul- 
ture. It  can  be  easily  understood  that  in  these  times,  when  the  con- 
ditions of  successful  farming  are  so  rapidly  changing,  a  country  like 
Belgium  would  feel  the  necessity  of  giving  its  agricultural  classes 
the  best  opportunities  for  acquiring  such  mental  training  and  techni- 
cal information  as  can  be  imparted  by  a  thorough  system  of  education 
aTTanged  with  special  reference  to  the  practical  needs  of  farmers. 
The  system  as  outlined  in  the  article  referred  to  includes  4  schools 
for  higher  education,  24  secondary  schools  for  boys,  and  9  for  girls,  40 
short  courses  in  agriculture  in  secondary  schools,  numerous  courses 
in  agriculture  in  the  normal  and  primary  schools,  and  lectures  to 
farmers  and  to  soldiers.  The  difference  is  very  striking  between  this 
system  and  that  in  the  United  States,  where  one  or  two  agricultural 
colleges,  supplemented  in  some  cases  by  farmers'  institutes,  in  each 
State,  whether  large  or  small,  are  all  the  provisions  which  the  people 
have  thus  far  thought  best  to  make  for  the  special  training  of  farmers. 
The  Belgian  plan  contains  one  feature  which  may  suggest  a  way  for 
extending  the  facilities  for  agricultural  education  in  this  country  with 
»  minimum  of  additional  expense.  The  Belgian  authorities  have  added 
to  the  schools  for  general  education  already  existing  such  courses  in 
agriculture  as  seemed  desirable,  and  given  out  of  the  public  treasury 
the  relatively  small  amounts  of  money  required  for  the  additional  in- 
struction.   In  a  similar  way  it  would  be  possible  in  many  of  our  States 
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to  establish  courses  in  agriculture  in  connection  with  the  high  schools 
or  academies  now  in  operation  at  the  coanty  seats.  A  plan  like  this 
has  been  adopted  in  some  States  for  raising  the  grade  of  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools.  Teachers'  classes  have  been  formed  in  the  high  schools 
and  the  State  has  paid  the  extra  expense  involved  in  this  arrangement* 
In  Belgium,  as  in  other  European  countries,  education  in  agriculture 
has  even  penetrated  the  elementary  schools.  In  this  country  We  are 
still  debating  whether  it  is  practicable  to  give  any  technical  training 
in  the  common  schools.  In  a  number  of  our  cities  some  instruction  in 
carpentry,  sewing,  and  cooking  is  now  given  in  the  public  schools,  but 
there  has  hardly  been  a  serious  attempt  to  introduce  agriculture  into 
the  rural  schools.  Indeed,  comparatively  few  efforts  have  been  made 
in  our  country  schools  to  train  the  pupils  in  those  habits  of  observing 
natural  objects  and  phenomena  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  suc- 
cessful work  in  the  arts  and  sciences* 


By  a  resolution  of  the  XTnited  States  Senate  the  Department  of  State 
was  requested  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  use  of  electricity  as 
a  power  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery  and  in  the  propagation  of 
plants  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  The  results  of  this  inquiry 
are  given  in  Consular  Ecport  Ko.  150,  March,  1893,  pages  321-^1.  As 
far  as  this  report  shows,  it  would  appear  that  very  little  practical  use 
has  been  made  of  electric  motors  in  running  farm  machinery.  Only 
two  instances  are  definitely  cited.  At  Ohassart,  Belgium,  the  owner  of 
a  large  establishment,  which  consists  of  grain  silos,  mills,  distillery, 
malt  house,  brewery,  sugar  works,  refinery,  and  farm,  has  employed 
electricity  as  a  motive  power  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  has 
transmitted  the  power  a  distance  of  about  800  meters  to  run  a  thresh- 
ing machine  of  about  12-hor8e  power.  At  Blythwood,  England,  a  dairy 
for  the  making  of  "gilt-edged  "butter  is  lighted  by  electricity,  which 
is  also  used  to  run  the  separators  and  churns. 

The  experiments  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  propagation 
of  plants  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  scientific  investi- 
gations regarding  which  information  has  already  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated in  this  country  through  the  publications  of  Prof.  Bailey,  of  'Sew 
York,  and  Prof.  Warner,  of  Massachusetts,  abstracted  in  earlier  num- 
bers of  the  Record.  (See  Bulletins  Nos.  30  and  42  of  the  New  York 
Oomell  Station,  and  Bulletin  No.  16,  of  the  Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta- 
tion j  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  232  and  517;  rv,  p.  349.) 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  BELGIUM. 

Paul  Dk  Vuyst. 

Until  1884  the  public  aathorities  in  BelgiuraT  had  not  given  agricul- 
tural education  the  attention  which  its  importance  demanded.  But 
when  the  condition  of  agricultural  affairs  had  become  very  much  dis- 
turbed, a  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  established.  This  department 
at  once  undertook  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  organiz- 
ing, for  the  instruction  of  the  farmers  in  the  advanced  knowledge  given 
by  science,  a  system  of  education  as  complete  and  thorough  as  that 
afforded  by  any  other  nation.  If  the  present  system  of  agricultural 
education  in  Belgium  is  not  well  understood  by  foreigners,  it  must  be 
because  of  its  recent  introduction  and  because  the  country  is  so  small 
that  it4S  institutions  do  not  readily  attract  the  notice  of  the  world. 
The  credit  for  taking  the  initiative  in  the  establishment  of  the  system 
belongs  to  Mr.  Proost,  Inspector-General  of  Agriculture. 

Up  to  1890  agricultural  education  was  regulated  by  the  law  of  June 
11, 1850,  on  veterinary  instruction,  and  the  law  of  July,  1860,  on  agri- 
cultural instruction.  These  laws  did  not  give  the  Government  sufficient 
latitude  to  enable  it  to  raise  the  courses  of  instruction  in  existing  schools 
to  the  grade  demanded  by  agricultural  science  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  schools  in  accordance  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  people. 
But  on  April  4,  1890,  two  new  laws  were  enacted,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  old  ones  and  permitted  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
plete system  of  agricultural  education  now  in  operation. 

The  following  synopsis  gives  the  general  outlines  of  this  system: 

Higher  Education  in  Agriculturk. 

Oenerah — (a)  Supported  by  the  State;  Agricnltnral  Institute  of  Gemblonx. 

(b)  Private;  Agricultural  Institnte  of  Louvain. 
Special, — (a)  Supported  by  the  State;  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Cureghem. 

(6)  Private;  School  of  Brewery  at  Louvain. 

Secondary  Education  in  Agriculture. 

for  to  uno  men. 

General, — (1)  With  a  complete  course  in  apiculture. 

(a)  Supported  by  the  State;  Schools  of  Practical  Agriculture  at 

Huy,  Ghent^  and  Vilvorde. 
(h)  Private,  but  subsidized  by  the  State;  fourteen  schools  in  differ- 
ent districts. 
(2)  With  a  general  course  in  agriculture. 

(a)  Supported  by  the  State ;  thirty  intermediate  schools, 
(d)  Private;  ten  inteimediate  schools.  ^ 
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8pemal.—{a)  Supported  by  the  State ;  Schools  of  Horticulture  at  Ghent  and  YilTorde. 
(()  Private, but  subsidized;  five  schools  of  horticulture. 

FOR  TOX7KG  WOMEN. 

General.— (1)  With  a  complete  course;  five  schools  of  agriculture,  subsidized. 

(2)  Courses  in  private  schools ;  three  schools. 
Special. — One  permanent  school  and  two  traveling  schools  of  dairying  and  cheese- 
making  at  Wevelghem,  subsidized. 

Primary  Education  in  Aoriculturs. 

Oeneral.^(l)  For  adults. 

(a)  Two  hundred  and  fifty  one-year  courses  of  fifteen  lessons  for 

farmers. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  soldiers. 

(o)  Lectures  by  the  State  agriculturists. 

(2)  Courses  in  the  normal  schools,  whether  under  State  control  or  not. 

(3)  Courses  in  the  primary  schools,  whether  under  State  control  or  not. 
Special. — (a)  Demonstrative  courses  in  dairying. 

(h)  Courses  and  lectures  on  horticulture,  culture  of  garden  vegetables, 
agriculture,  pisciculture,  etc. 

This  synopsis  will  enable  those  who  are  already  somewhat  familiar 
with  matters  relating  to  agricultural  education  to  imderst'and  what  is 
being  done  in  that  line  in  Belgium  without  a  more  detailed  presentation 
Qf  the  subject.  Thus  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  a  superior 
school  of  agriculture  trains  competent  agriculturists,  teachers^  etc.,  or 
that  the  intermediate  courses  are  intended  for  the  average  farmers  and 
for  younger  pupils  than  are  found  in  the  higher  schools. 

When  we  speak  of  general  instruction  in  agriculture  we  include  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  when  a  school  is  called  ^^  practical"  the 
meaning  is  that  it  devotes  a  relatively  large  share  of  attention  to  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture  by  means  of  labor 
and  other  practical  exercises.  Moreover,  some  of  our  schools  are  organ- 
ized  on  models  so  well  known  abroad  that  we  need  not  describe  them. 
We  will,  therefore,  only  mention  here  those  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  the  system  of  agricultural  education  in  Belgium  and 
the  institutions  established  under  it. 

HIOHEB  INSTBUOTION  IN  iLOBIOULTUBB. 

The  Agricultural  Institute  of  Oembloux. — ^This  institution  is  luxuri. 
ously  installed  in  large  buildings.  Founded  many  years  ago,  it  is 
enriched  with  accumulated  collections.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  institution  possessing  so  many  materials  which  are  of  service  in  the 
higher  instruction.  Its  regulations  and  courses  of  study  do  not  present 
any  striking  peculiarities.  Like  similar  courses  in  institutions  of  high 
grade,  those  of  Gembloux  are  very  complete.  Its  system  of  instruc- 
tion, formed  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Agricultural  Academy  of 
Hohenheim,  has  been  modified  in  recent  years  to  make  it  more  scien- 
tific and  more  like  that  followed  in  the  universities.    A  larger  number 
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of  professors  are  employed,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been 
somewhat  changed.  The  professors  have  more  time  to  devote  to  special 
lines  of  work  and  can  give  their  pupils  more  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  taught.  A  large  farm  is  connected 
with  the  institute,  and  if  the  theoretical  studies  absorb  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  pupils  that  they  can  not  be  initiated  into  all  the  details  of 
farm  practice  during  their  residence  at  the  school,  the  farm  neverthe- 
less renders  the  theoretical  instruction  more  objective  and  helps  to 
imbue  the  pupils  more  definitely  with  the  agricultural  spirit  through 
the  influence  of  their  surroundings. 

The  Agricultural  Institute  ofLouvain. — ^As  a  branch  of  the  scientific 
faculty  of  the  university,  this  institution  naturally  has  a  course  of 
instruction  which  is  more  completely  of  university  grade — or,  in  other 
words,  more  scientific — than  that  offered  at  Gembloux.  The  institute  at 
Louvain  has  at  its  disposal  all  the  scientific  resources  of  the  university, 
but  does  not  possess  a  farm.  The  advantages  which  would  be  offered 
by  a  farm  attached  to  the  institution  are  made  up  by  numerous  and 
varied  excursions  to  different  localities. 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  Cureghenij  Brussels, — This  school 
has  recently  been  raised  in  grade  by  the  Government.  To  be  admitted 
to  the  course  which  leads  to  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine  it  is  now 
necessary  to  first  obtain  the  same  university  diploma  which  is  required 
of  the  candidate  in  human  medicine.  On  account  of  the  great  impor- 
tance which  the  study  of  bacteriology  has  now  acquired,  a  special 
chair  in  this  science  was  established  at  the  same  time  that  the  other 
changes  referred  to  were  made.  Although  the  buildings  of  the  school 
were  sufficient,  especially  after  the  abolition  of  boarding  facilities  for 
the  students,  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  provide  more  conven- 
ient quarters  near  a  slaughterhouse  and  a  cattle  market,  which  will 
afford  better  opportunities  for  practical  exercises. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  AGBICULTUBE. 

The  Schools  ^of  Practical  Agriculture  at  Huy^  VilvordCj  and  Ohent-^ 
The  school  at  Huy  is  exclusively  devoted  to  instruction  in  agriculture, 
while  the  similar  institutions  at  Yilvorde  and  Ghent  are  at  the  same 
time  schools  of  horticulture,  special  attention  being  given  to  this 
branch.  These  schools  are  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  national 
Government,  though  the  province  pays  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  school  at  Huy. 

Private  schools  with  subsidies  from  t?^  Government. — Private  schools 
in  various  places  receive  small  subsidies  from  the  Government  to  aid 
them  in  organizing  agricultural  courses.  As  these  schools  are  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  the  Government  has  arranged  three  different  courses  of  in- 
struction from  which  a  choice  can  be  made  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  individual  school.  These  courses  resemble  the  typical 
courses  of  the  State  schools  of  practical  agriculture.    But  as  the  system 
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of  indoor  discipline  in  most  private  schools  does  not  permit  sufficient 
time  to  be  given  to  the  practice  of  agriculture,  the  Government  contcoits 
itself  with  requiring  appropriate  theoretical  instruction. 

As  the  results  of  instruction  depend  on  the  methods  of  teaching  much 
more  than  on  the  subjects  included  in  the  course  of  study,  the  Govern- 
ment has  given  definite  instructions  to  the  secondary  schools  of  agri* 
culture  to  the  end  that  their  teaching  may  be  as  intuitive  as  possible. 
Since  agriculture  is  an  art  which  derives  advantage  from  the  sciences 
of  observation,  it  is  important  that  the  schools  of  agriculture  should 
give  the  place  of  honor  to  the  intuitive  method  of  teaching.  It  was 
especially  desirable  to  strenuously  insist  on  the  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  method  in  the  private  institutions,  because  the  studies  jmr- 
sued  there  are  as  a  rule  literary  and  require  too  exclusive  exercise  of 
the  memory. 

The  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  are  located  so  as  to  meet  as- 
equally  as  practicable  the  needs  of  the  different  agricultural  regions  of 
Belgium.  They  have  been  called  upon  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the 
farmers  of  their  respective  localities  by  every  means,  but  particularly 
by  studying  methodically  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  lands,  by  publish 
ing  the  results  of  their  experiments,  etc. 

The  department  of  agriculture  proposes  to  issue  an  agricultural 
chart  of  the  Kingdom.  This  chart  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  cooperative 
labor  of  the  geologists  and  agriculturists  in  the  agricultural  institutions. 
The  former  will  furnish  the  geological  and  hydrological  data;  the  latter 
will  give  the  meteorological  and  agricultural  data.  The  agricultural 
information  will  include  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  as  well  as  its 
"  physiological "  analysis,  i  e.,  analysis  based  on  plants  grown  in  pots 
or  in  the  field.  Three  schools  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  line  of 
work,  and  the  department  is  counting  on  the  cordial  assistance  of  the 
entire  service  of  agricultural  institutions  to  enable  it  to  bring  this  chart 
to  a  rapid  completion. 

Courses  in  agriculture  in  the  State  and  private  secondary  schools. — ^The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  does  not  content  itself  with  the  establishment 
of  schools  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  education, 
but  it  also  endeavors  to  introduce  agricultural  features  into  the  insti- 
tutions for  general  education.  Thus  it  is  that  thirty  courses  in  agri- 
culture, consisting  of  one  lesson  each  week,  are  given  in  secondary 
schools  supported  by  the  Government,  and  ten  courses  in  private 
schools  of  the  same  grade. 

Schools  of  horticulture. — ^The  State  schools  of  horticulture  at  Ghent 
and  Vilvorde  have  acquired  a  certain  dignity  due  to  their  age  and  have 
an  established  reputation  abroad.  The  private  schools  of  horticulture 
subsidized  by  the  State  are  of  more  recent  origin.  The  most  eminent 
of  these  is  located  in  the  city  of  Toumay. 

Schools  of  agriculture  for  young  women. — It  is  only  very  recently 
that  it  has  been  seen  that  it  is  important  for  the  agricultural  prosperity 
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of  a  country  to  train  competent  farm  women  as  well  as  farm  men. 
After  having  conducted  an  inquiry,  under  the  direction  of  the  author, 
into  what  had  been  accomplished  in  this  line  in  other  countries,  the 
department  of  agriculture  aided  with  subsidies  the  establishment  of 
the  schools  for  young  women  at  Yirton,  Brugelette,  Bouchout,  and 
Oyseghem,  It  is  the  purpose  before  long  to  have  one  such  school  for 
each  province.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  embraces  all  the 
theoretical  and  practical  subjects  that  a  competent  farm  woman  should 
be  acquainted  with,  including  dairying,  domestic  economy,  kitchen  gar- 
dening, etc. 

Courses  in  agriculture  in  other  schools  for  young  women. — ^The  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  widely  extend  instruction  in  agriculture  and  dairy- 
ing by  giving  subsidies  for  the  -organization  of  courses  which  include 
three  or  four  lessons  a  week  and  a  few  hours  of  practice. 

Schools  of  dairying  and  cheese-making. — For  special  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  dairying  there  is  a  permanent  school  at  Wevel- 
ghem.  This  school  is  installed  on  a  large  farm.  Its  course  of  study 
extends  over  three  months.  There  are,  besides,  two  itinerant  dairy 
schools  which  move  from  farm  to  farm.  Their  course  of  study  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  permanent  school.  These  schools  are  well  equipped 
with  the  necessary  apparatus.  They  exercise  considerable  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Belgium. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Course  in  agriculture  for  adults.^-^SLGh  year  more  than  200  courses  in 
agriculture  are  given  in  the  different  rural  districts  of  the  country. 
These  courses  consist  of  15  lectures  on  questions  of  general  interest  to 
farmers.  They  are  delivered  by  agricultural  engineers,  agriculturists, 
and  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  competent  for  this  kind  of  work.  To 
secure  practice  in  this  exceedingly  difficult  kind  of  teaching,  the  persons 
appointed  to  give  these  courses  meet  together  twice  a  year  in  each 
district.  At  these  meetings  one  of  their  number  presents  a  typical 
lecture,  and  the  others  discuss  it.  The  best  lessons  in  the  different 
courses  are  printed  and  distributed.  At  these  meetings  the  improve- 
ments which  are  most  urgently  needed  by  the  farmers  of  the  region  are 
also  studied. 

This  method  of  organized  courses  of  instruction  in  agricfllture  for 
adults  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  Belgium.  The  results  which  it  has 
produced  during  four  years  are  quite  important.  There  are  in  the 
Kingdom  about  2,500  rural  communes.  Within  a  few  years  no  locality 
will  have  reason  to  complain  that  it  has  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
this  institution.  The  courses  are  attended  each  year  by  more  than 
10,000  farmers.  The  expense  of  conducting  them  amounts  to  only  about 
$1  per  hearer. 

Course  in  agriculture  for  soldiers. — In  Europe  military  service  takes 
away  a  very  large  number  of  young  men  from  agricultural  pursuits. 
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In  Belgium  an  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  this  mistake  in  part  by  giving 
the  sons  of  farmers  in  five  garrisons  instruction  in  agriculture  during 
the  years  of  their  military  service. 

Lectures  by  State  agriculturiats.—A  corps  of  nine  State  agriculturists 
and  ten  assistant  agriculturists  residing  in  the  provinces  is  charged 
with  disseminating  agricultural  information  by  the  establishment  of 
experimental  fields  and  by  numerous  lectures. 

Courses  in  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools  and  for  teachers  on  duty, — 
In  order  to  introduce  instruction  in  agricultural  science  in  the  primary 
schools,  it  was  necessary  to  train  teachers.  For  this  purpose  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Instruction  reorganized  the  course 
of  study  in  the  normal  schools  so  as  to  give  considerable  attention  to 
agriculture.  For  the  teachers  on  duty  who  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
t]^nity  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  when  they  were  at  the  normal 
school,  the  Ministry  conducts,  each  year,  temporary  courses,  by  pursu- 
ing which  these  teachers  can  secure  a  certificate  of  competency  in  this 
branch  of  instruction. 

Courses  in  agriculture  in  the  primary  schools. — Belgium  is  one  of  the 
countries  in  which  primary  education  is  very  thoroughly  organized. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public 
Instruction  has  formulated  detailed  instructions  with  a  view  to  giving 
a  much  gi'eater  development  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  the  rural  communes.  From  a  pedagogical  point  of 
view  these  instructions  are  quite  remarkable.  Their  author  is  Mr. 
Germain,  Director-General  of  Primary  Education. 

Demonstrative  courses  in  dairying. — Each  year  the  department  of  agri- 
culture organizes  courses  in  dairying  for  six  days  or  more,  in  which 
able  dairy  women  give  practical  demonstrations  on  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese  according  to  the  most  advanced  methods.  These  demon- 
strations are  extraordinarily  well  attended  and  contribute  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Courses  and  lectures  on  various  special  topics. — ^These  have  special 
reference  to  horticulture,  kitchen  gardening,  zootechn|cs,  horseshoe- 
ing, apiculture,  viticulture,  etc. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  our  system  of  agricultural  instruction,  strictly 
speaking,  i.  e.,  the  instruction  imparted  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupiL 
Every  three  years,  in  conformity  with  the  law,  the  Honorable  Minister 
of  Agriculture  makes  a  report  on  the  condition  of  this  instruction.  The 
last  triennial  report  for  the  years  ISSS-'OO  formally  declares  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  over  the  work  of  previous  years. 

Besides  the  direct  instruction,  the  organization  of  which  we  have  set 
forth,  a  great  number  of  institutions  have  a  share  in  the  agricultural 
education  of  the  farmers  by  other  means.  Such  are  the  agricultural 
societies,  the  laboratories  for  analysis,  the  agricultural  newspapers^'etc. 
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Weathar  raport  for  1892,  J.  O.  Lee  {Louisiana  8tas.  BuL  JTo.  ^i, 
2d  8er.j  p.  656), — The  maximnm^  minimum^  and  average  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  the  rainfall  by  months  are  tabulated. 

Mataorological  obsarvatioiui  at  MassachiiBattB  Hatch  Station, 
C.  D.  Waknek  {Massachusetts  Hatch  8ta.  Met.  Buls.  Nos.  49j  50,  51, 
and  52,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  and  Apr.,  1893,  pp.  4  each). — Daily  and  monthly 
summaries  of  observations  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April, 
1893,  at  the  meteorolog:ical  observatory  of  the  station. 

Mataorological  smninariaa  for  North  Carolina  for  Jnly,  August, 
Saptambar,    October,  Novambar,  and   Dacambar,  1892,  H.  B. 

Battle,  C.  F.  Von  Hebbmann,  and  R.  Nunn  (North  Carolina  8ta. 
Buls.  Ifos.  87a,  Aug.  20, 1892,  pp.  16;  87b,  Sept.  20, 1892,  pp.  15;  87c, 
Oct.  20, 1892,  pp.  15;  87e,  Nov.  28, 1892,  pp.  16;  87f,  Dec.  20, 1892,  pp. 
15;  and  88a,  Jan.  20, 1893,  pp.  15). — Notes  on  the  weather  and  tabu- 
lated daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina weather  service  cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Mataorological  summarias  for  North  Carolina  for  January  and 
Fabruary,  1893,  H.  B.  Battle,  0.  F.  Von  Hebbmann,  and  E.  Nunn 
{North  Carolina  8ta.  Buls.  Nos.  88d  and  89b,  March  1  and  March  20j 
1893,  pp.  16  and  15,  maps  ^).— Notes  on  the  weather  and  tabulated  daily 
and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  by  the  North  Carolina  weather 
service  coSperating  with  the  U.  8.  Weather  Bureau.  Maps  show  the 
isothermal  lines  and  normal  precipitation. 

Mataorology  of  Wyoming  for  1892,  B.  C.  Buffum  ( Wyoming  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  10,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  60).—T\\\9^  bulletin  <'  is  a  full  report  on  the 
climate  of  the  Stat«  for  1892  as  observed  by  the  experiment  station,"  and 
includes  detailed  tabulated  data  and  summaries  of  observations  on 
evaporation  (from  a  water  surface),  temperature,  terrestrial  radiation, 
saturation  of  the  air  and  temperature  of  the  dew-point,  precipitation,  soil 
temperatures,  atmospheric  pressure,  and  movement  and  velocity  of  wind 
at  the  station  at  Laramie;  on  temperatures,  saturation  of  air  and  tem- 
perature of  dew-point,  and  precipitation  at  the  substation  at  Lander; 
and  on  temperatures  and  precipitation  at  the  substations  at  Saratoga, 
Sheridan,  Sundance,  and  Wheatland.  In  addition,  summaries  of  ob- 
servations by  voluntary  observers  in  different  parts  of  the  State  are 
22004— No.  9 2  JS^        . 
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tabulated.  The  summary  for  the  year  is  as  follows :  Air  temperature  (de- 
grees F.).— Highest  109,  at  Wheatland,  July  21;  lowest— 46,  at  Sheri- 
dan, January  11;  highest  annual  mean  49.2^  at  Wheatland;  lowest 
annual  mean  40.5,  at  Laramie;  average  annual  mean  for  six  stations 
43.1;  greatest  daily  range  57,  at  Lander,  December  22,  and  at  Wheat- 
land, March  17;  greatest  annual  mean  daily  range  29.4,  at  Wheatland; 
lowest  annual  mean  daily  range  22.6,  at  Sundance ;  average  annual  mean 
daily  range  for  the  six  stations  26.7.  Precipitation, — Greatest  annual 
24.69  inches,  at  Sundance;  lowest  annual  8.91  inches,  at  Saratoga; 
average  annual  for  1892  for  the  six  stations  14.84  inches. 

Notes  on  climate, — Dififerences  in  altitude  and  ezposare  cause  a  divenity  of  climate 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  State  treated  in  this  bulletin.  With  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  and  the  Big  Horn  Basin,  all  portiats  of 
the  State  are  well  represented  by  the  six  experiment  farms.  It  is  probable,  tiiere- 
fore,  that  the  average  annual  mean  temperature  given  in  the  general  summar^r  for 
1892  is  near  the  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  State. 

The  amount  of  precipitation  varying  so  greatly  in  different  localities,  the  average 
annual  precepitation  given  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  the  average  rainfaU  for  the 
State.  There  are  large  areas  over  which  the  rainfall  is  less  than  in  several  of  the 
places  named,  which  would  decrease  the  general  average. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  arid  region,  the  climate  of  the  State  is  oharacterizecl  by 
comparatively  few  stormy  days  and  a  large  amount  of  sunshine;  the  air  is  dry,  giv- 
ing low  relative  humidities  and  dew-points. 

The  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  are  at  high  altitudes — ^from  5,500  feet 
to  over  7,000  feet.  The  mean  annual  temperature  \b  correspondingly  lower,  but  the 
cold  is  not  more  intense  in  winter  than  at  lower  altitudes.  On  these  high  plateaus, 
which  are  not  sheltered  by  mountains,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  wind,  as  indicated 
by  the  observations  at  Laramie,  though  the  amount  is  not  as  great  as  in  eastern 
Kansas. 

On  still,  clear  nights  the  terrestrialradiation  is  great,  which  may  cause  light  firosts 
late  and  early  in  the  season. 

In  general,  the  climate  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  hay,  the  cereals,  flax,  root 
crops,  strawberries,  and  other  hardy  small  fruits,  while  in  sheltered  positions  the 
more  hardy  orchard  fruits  are  successfully  grown. 

In  the  eastern,  central,  and  northern  portions  the  altitude  is  lower — ^from  5,500  feet 
to  3,500  feet.  The  growing  season  is  longer  and  climate  favorable  to  all  crops  grown 
in  adjoining  States.  In  the  northeastern  portion  crops  are  matured  without  irriga- 
tion, though  drouth  is  sometimes  felt  when  the  rainfaU  is  not  distributed  through 
the  growing  season.  The  spring  of  1892  was  rem'arkable  for  the  large  amount  of 
precipitation,  giving  crops  and  grass  an  early  start  and  good  growth. 


sons. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Terrestrial  radiation  and   soil  temperatures,  B.  G.  Bufftjm 

(Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  Ko.  lOy  Dec.^  1892^  |>p.  ii,  i7).— Tabulated  daily 
and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  on  terrestrial  radiation  and 
weekly  means  of  soil  temperatures  in  irrigated  ground. 

Some  soil  analyses,  G.  L.  Holteb  and  J.  G.  Keal  (OJclalumia  Sta. 
Bui.  No,  5,  Jan.^  1893,  pp.  16').— This  is  a  report  of  analyses  of  three 
soils  vrith  their  subsoils,  which  ^'may  be  regarded  ^a  typical  for  tha 
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part  of  OklahoDia  in  which  the  experiment  station  is  located."  This 
report  is  stated  to  be  merely  preliminary  to  an  extended  examination 
of  the  soils  of  the  Territory. 

The  general  contoar  of  this  section  is  that  of  a  very  nndulating  surface;  terraces, 
hill  npon  hill,  ancient  water  levels,  inclosing  shallow  hasins,  evidently  formed  hy 
the  Juncture  of  creeks  and  rivers. 

Isolated  tower-like  masses  of  sand  rock  occasionally  occur,  though  generally  the 
rock  crops  out  at  the  highest  points,  or  forms  broad  shelves  at  the  bases  of  the  clay  hills. 

The  streams  are  as  a  rule  narrow,  rapid,  and  exceedingly  crooked,  with  very  steep 
banks.  The  alluvial  ^*  first  bottoms  "  are  subject  to  overflows  when  the  heavy  rains  of 
spring  and  autumn  occur,  every  gorge  or  '^  draw"  becoming  a  torrent  for  a  few  hours. 

These  ''bottoms''  are  often  heavily  timbered  with  pecan,  oaks,  hickory,  walnut^  ash, 
redbud,  and  cottonwood,  with  occasionaUy  an  elm  or  box  elder.  The  undergrowth  is 
sumach,  dogwood^  elder,  haw,  and  wild  plum,  with  green  briar  and  wild  grapevines. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  plateaus  are  fairly  good  farming  lands,  loamy  or 
gravelly,  occasionally  with  beds  of  watcrwom  pebbles,  marking  an  ancient  stream 
whose  muddy  current  brought  these  fragments  from  regions  further  west  and  north 
and  left  them  in  the  eddy  at  the  base  of  the  terrace  bank,  while  "  black  jack''  clay 
ridges  show  the  deposit  of  quieter  waters  perhaps  at  the  same  time. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  minerals  of  this  region;  limonite,  iron  ore,  is  found  in 
great  masses  on  the  surface  near  the  station,  and  crystalized  gypsum  is  very  plenti- 
ful.   ••    • 

The  botany  of  this  part  of  the  Territory  has  not  been  well  studied,  and  details 
can  not  yet  be  given.  The  common  grasses  are.:  blue  stem  and  blue  joint  (Agro- 
pyrum),  grama  and  bunch  grass  (BauUlaua  and  Buokloe),  bent  grass  {AgroatU),  panic 
grass  (FaniotMii),  dropseed  {Sporoholtu  and  MuhUnbergia),  reed  grass  {Degeuxia), 
meadow  grass  (Poa),  and  poverty  grass  (Aristida). 

These  furnish  a  thin  covering  for  the  soil  except  in  the  damp  draws  or  arroyos, 
but  in  no  place  do  they  furnish  a  good  sod  or  sward.    *    *    * 

The  occurrence  of  vast  quantities  of  gypsum,  the  alkali  spots,  and  the  great  amount 
of  soda,  as  shown  by  analysis,  is  proof  that  this  section  once  was  the  bed  of  an  in- 
land ocean. 

Analyses  of  the  different  samples  of  soils  gave  the  following  results: 
Analysea  of  Oklahoma  aaila. 


Fine  earth* 

Coarse  material 

Water  and  volatile  matter 

Soluble  sUioa 

Insoluble  silioa 

Lime(CaO) 

Magnesia  (Mg  O) 

Sod»(lfa,0) 

Potash  (K,0) 

Manganese  (MnaOi) 

Iron  oxide  (Fe.  Os) 

Alnmina  (AU  0^) 

Sulphnrio  add  <SOs) 

Phosphorio  add  (P,  0^) . .  . 
Hnmns 


Upland. 


Soil. 


Pr.eL 
36.87 
S3. 18 
4.10 
7.76 
79.99 
0.95 
0.21 
0.31 
0.44 
0.07 
3.40 
2.78 
0.15 
0.06 
0.51 


Subsoil 
1-3 
feet 


Pr.eL 
2.48 
97.52 
2.02 
13.10 
70.52 
0.86 
0.28 
0.33 
0.45 
0.08 
4.31 
7.33 
0.11 
0.04 
0.20 


AUavial. 


Soil. 


Pr.et 

42.85 

67.15 

3.69 

5.65 

84.97 

0.44 

0.16 

0.48 

0.80 

0.03 

2.71 

1.42 


0.04 
0.02 


Subsoil 
to2 
feet 


Fr.et 

23.42 

76.88 

1.82 

7.95 

81.98 

0.27 

0.12 

0.88 

0.76 

0.06 

3.11 

3.32 


0.11 
0.09 


Subsoil 
to3 
feet. 


Fr.ct 

32.92 

67.08 

2.18 

7.68 

81.77 

0.82 

0.18 

0.39 

1.21 

0.03 

3.07 

3.33 


0.05 
1.54 


Clay  ridge. 


Soil, 


Pr.eL 
41.38 
58.62 
2.06 
4.47 
87.91 
0.76 
0.18 
0.36 
0.32 
0.06 
2.80 
1.05 
0.16 
0.06 
0.61 


SubsoU 
1-3 
feet. 


Pr.eL 
5.16 
94.84 
2.39 
14.91 
66.18 
1.75 
0.26 
0.44 
0.83 
0.11 
4.92 
9.09 
0.04 
0.81 
a53 


SoiL 


Pr.et. 

16.29 

83.71 

1.96 

6.00 

82.87 

1.06 

0.06 

0.09 

0.52 

0.07 

3.64 

4.06 

0.G3 


0.62 


^Passed  0.5  mm.  mesh  seive. 


[Taking  the  fi gores  of  Hilgard  for  composition  of  a  good  soil]  as  correct,  even  onr 
poorest  lands  stand  well.  The  weak  points  are  easily  supplied  by  phosphate  and  gyp- 
sum, and  the  most  oosUy  ingredient,  potash,  is  in  qnantity  to  endure  a  generation  or  so. 
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Chemical  composition  of  Texas  soils,  H.  H.  Harrington  {Texas 
Sia,  Bui.  No.  25^  Dec.^  1892,  pp.  16).— The  practical  benefit  to  be  derived 
Jrom  analysis  of  the  soils  is  briefly  discassed,  and  directions  for  sampling 
are  given. 

A  rough  general  classification  of  the  soils  of  the  l^tate  is  described 
as  follows: 

Tke  eoast  belt, — Under  this  head  we  place  two  diviBions  as  classified  geologically 
hy  E.  T.  Dumble,  State  Geologist :  The  coast  clays  proper  and  the  soils  of  the 
I*ayettebeds.  The  coast  clays  comprise  a  prairie  region  50  to  100  miles  inland  from 
the  coast,  the  snrface  of  the  country  being  generally  very  level,  in  many  places 
too  much  so  for  proper  drainage.  The  soil  is  a  dark  sandy  loam  (prairie)  usually ; 
but  in  many  places  is  almost  **  black  waxy'',  containing  an  abundance  of  lime  and 
elay.  The  subsoil  is  clay,  usually  red  or  yellow.  Almost  the  entire  area  is  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation  and  some  of  it  very  fertile.  The  district  is  given  up  mostly  to 
cattle  raising ;  but  in  certain  localities  very  fine  farms  are  maintained.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  fruit,  aud  the  Alvin  and  Hitchcock  localities  are  acquiring  a  wide  reput^a- 
tiou  in  this  respect.  Corn,  cotton,  oats,  sorghum,  sugar  cane,  aud  rice  are  the  lead- 
ing field  crops.  Joining  the  coast  prairies  on  the  north  there  is  a  belt  of  black  sandy 
soil,  giving  way  in  some  places  to  a  sandy  loam  that  is  very  fertile. 

The  Ea9i  Texas  belt. — The  soils  of  this  division  vary  very  widely  in  composition, 
the  timber  growth  itself  being  widely  diifereut  in  character;  the  vast  body  of  tim- 
ber in  the  southern  part  being  long-leaf  pine,  but  on  the  western  border  especially 
this  gives  way  to  post  oak,  black  jack,  sweet  gum,  and  hickory,  intermixed  with 
other  varieties  of  oak,  sweet  gum,  and  cotton  wood.  The  upland  soil  of  the  pine 
region  is  gray  sand  usually;  not  different  from  the  same  soil  occurring  in  the  pine 
belts  of  the  older  Gulf  States.    It  is  almost  pure  sand,  as  shown  by  analysis.     *    •    « 

Of  course  such  a  soil  can  have  very  little  fertility ;  but  the  lowlands,  vaUeys, 
and  alluvial  soils  are  in  many  places  very  fertile.  *  *  *  The  hillsides  also  fre- 
quently embrace  a  sandy  loam  rich  in  vegetable  matter  and  underlaid  by  clay.  This 
soil  produces  well  and  is  generally  easily  cultivated. 

Tke  Black  Praine  belt — There  are  four  divisions  of  this  with  only  slight  variations. 
The  first  on  the  east,  next  to  the  timber  belt,  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
sand  in  the  soil— with  occasional  pure  beds  of  sand — illustrated  by  the  analysis  of 
soil  samples  from  Terrell  and  Pecan  Gap.  West  of  this  strip  comes  the  main  black- 
waxy  area,  characterized  by  a  substructure  of  light  blue  or  yellow  calcareous  clay, 
called  by  the  residents  ''soapstoue''  and  ''joint  clay,''  from  its  laminated  structure. 
Small  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  soil,  called  ''hogwallows,"  are  quite  com- 
mon. These  are  caused  by  the  unequal  drying  and  expansion  of  the  calcareous  clays 
in  poorly  drained  places.    . 

Fwt  Worth  Prairie  belt. — lliis  extends  across  the  State  immediately  west  of  the 
Black  Prairie,  and  parallel  with  it.    The  soils,  except  In  the  valleys,  are  generally 
shallow  and  rocky,  tending  to  a  yellow  or  chocolate  brown  In  color.    No  samples  of. 
•oils  from  this  locality  have  been  collected. 

The  Pan  Handle  soila. — This  includes  the  Pan  Handle  proper,  and  much  of  what  is 
known  as  the  **  arid  portions''  of  the  State.  The  Pan  Handle  is  the  grain-producing 
portion  of  the  State— ^heat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  The  amount  of  rainfall  is  limited, 
▼arying  from  five  inches  to  thirty  inches.  In  some  localities  the  rainfall  is  sufficient 
for  the  maturity  of  corn,  cotton,  and  sorghum.  It  is  devoted  principally  to  stock 
raising,  the  native  mesquite  grass  affording  good  pasturage  in  summer  and  drying 
in  winter  where  It  grpws.  There  is  not  sufficient  rain  at  this  season  to  destroy  its 
nutritive  value.    *    *    * 

The  alluvial  soils.— It  is  impossible  to  treat  fairly  of  Texas  alluvial  soils.  From  the 
black  hammock  of  the  smallest  stream  to  the  chocolate  loam  of  the  Brazos  there  is 
every  possible  variety,  all  vicing  with  each  other  in  fertility ;  a  richness  that  is 
-annually  increased  in  many  instances  by  inundation  tfom  the  streams.    Ij^^t  while 
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much  of  this  land  is  BabjeottooYerflow,  this  overflow  comes  at  a  time  not  to  serioasly 
interfere  with  growing  crops,  or  can  be  easily  and  safely  leveed.  Perhaps  the  rich- 
est type  of  Texas  allnvial  soil  is  that  of  the  Brazos,  a  valley  300  miles  in  length, 
irom  Waco  to  the  Gulf,  averaging  4  miles  in  width.  It  comprises  a  body  of  land  not 
surpassed  for  fertility  and  endurance  in  the  State,  and  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  richest  alluvial  land  in  the  world.  Much  of  it  is  annually  inundated  with 
water,  carrying  silt  that  is  itself  almost  a  commercial  fertilizer.  Indeed  the  whole 
river  valley  is  made  of  a  soil  similar  in  composition  to  this  silt,  for  fifty  feet  of  the  same 
general  character.     •    •     * 

The  Brazos  bottom  perhaps  may  be  said  to  carry  three  distinct  types  of  soil :  One 
is  the  chocolate  loam  already  mentioned,  the  most  common  type.  Then  a  sandy  loam, 
sometimes  giving  way  to  almost  pure  sand.  The  third  type  is  a  black  soil,  **  peach 
ridge,''  as  it  is  called,  from  the  characteristic  growth  of  the  wild  peach.  The  Brazos 
soil  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  gives  itself  good  natural  drainage,  and  is  adapted  to 
a  great  variety  of  crops,  the  only  difficulty  being  that  small  grain  grows  too  heavy, 
and  falls  down  usually  before  ripe  enough  for  harvesting.  Compared  to  the  growth 
along  the  rivers  in  the  other  Gulf  States,  the  timber  is  light  and  the  ground  easily 
put  in  cultivation. 

Analyses  by  D.  Adriance  and  P.  S.  Tilson  of  soils  and  subsoils  from 
some  of  these  areas,  as  well  as  of  samples  of  clay  from  the  college  grounds, 
and  of  a  supposed  phosphate  rock,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Analyses  of  Texas  sails  and  corresponding  suhsoils. 


Locality. 


The  East  Texat  belt. 

Cherokee  Coanty,  Rusk 
VaUey  soU 

SubsoU 

Bidgesoii 

Sulwoil 

Phie  ridge 

Subsoil 

Tyler  County  creok  bot- 
tom  

Subsoil 

Tyler  County  upland  soil. 

Subsoil., 

The  Blaeh  Prairie  belt. 

Pecan  Grap  prairie 

Subsoil 

Terrell  prairie 

Subsoil 

Kaufman  hammock , 

Subsoil 

Kaufman  County  timber 

land 

Subsoil 

Kauftnan  prairie  soil . . . 

Subsoil 

Manor 

Subsoil 

New  Braunsfels 

Subsoil ^ 

Waxahacbie 7. 

Subsoil 

Bell  County  black  waxie. 

Subsoil 

Bell  County  hammock 
SabMfl 


Pr.  et.  Pr.  et. 


1.32 
1.02 
0.42 
0.30 
0.80 
0.40 

2.30 
1.77 
0.37 
0.30 


6.34 

7.568 

2.09 

2.00 

7.91 

7.70 

4.56 
4.36 
7.57 
6.78 
8.47 
8.23 
7.22 
7.34 
9.06 
7.64 
2.42 
1.94 
3.56 
4.91 


4.60 
3.31 
1.96 
0.02 
2.05 
0  73 

3.22 
2.56 
1.18 
0.67 


7.: 

6.668 

6.84 

3.81 

6.92 

6.16 

6.03 
7.42 
11.06 
10.96 
7.26 
7.18 
4.96 
2.24 
7.77 
5.80 
7.34 
2.65 
6.52 
2.51 


68.06 
62.91 
85.96 
87.95 
62.98 
62.84 

60.56 

60.90 

56.50 

56.40 

50.69 

51.1 

61.90 

51.07 

59.90 

53.17 

44.23 

48.17 

77.05 

78.00 


4.23  0.48 
4. 19  !lO.  36 
1.08  1.68 
1. 45  2. 71 
2.86  I  7.35 
2. 74  I  8. 18 


2.42 
2.27 
2.82 
2.78 
3.73 
4.74 
4.03 
4.15 
5.44 
5.18 


4.53 
5.59 
7.04 
2.38 
16.35 
14.33 
5.62 
5.76 
6.81 
6.32 


1.58 

2.68 
2.66  i  4.91 
3.98     7.74 


0.814 

0.305 

0.55 

0.37 

6.30 

6.74 

11.00 
10.05 
6.62 
7.35 
5.81 
6.96 
7.32 
14.66 
5.17 
10.62 
28.98 
23.60 
1.03 
0.83 


0.32 
0.34 
0.28 
0.32 
0.46 
0.297 

0.543 

0.64 

0.81 

0.615 

0.317 

0.507 

1.31 

0.96 

0.67 

1.41 

0.94 

1.13 

0.73 

0.90 


0.236 

0.128 

0.83 

0.636 

0.12 

0.179 

1.29 

0.60 

0.24 

0.28 

0.17 

0.07 

0.11 

0.23 

0.27         1 

0.147 

0.25 

0.68 

0.09 

0.216 

0.409 

0.39 

0.20 

0.127 

0.326 

0.316 

0.128 

0.16 

0.266 

0.419 

0.185 

0.151 

0.313 

0.837 

0.052 

0.137 

0.294 

0.606 

0.109 

0.082 

0.115 

0.570 

0.151 

0.147 

0.179 

0.604 

0.095 

0.30 

0.41 

0.22 

0.13 

0.17 

0.51 

0.47 

0.12 

0.14 

0.15 

0.35 

0.04 

0.29 

0.65 

0.41 

0.24 

0.15 

0.12 

0.22 

0.25 

0.21 

0.13 

0.28 

0.30 

0.02 

0.18 

1.45 

1.96 

0.02 

0.17 

1.07 

0.33 

0.344 
2.32 


4.91 
4.48 

8.49 
7.78 
6.26 
6.06 
5.84 
6.11 
5.80 
11.52 
8.98 
8.11 
18.00 
18.35 
0.81 
0.65 
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Analy$es  of  Texas  soils  and  corresponding  subsoils—Continned. 


Locality. 

i 

1 

el 

1 

1 

8 
1 

a 

1 

1 

8 
i 
1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

5 

1 

The  PankandU  ioiU. 

TavlorCountT,  Abilene. 
Subsoil 

Pr.et. 
4.52 
4.80 
1.62 

Pr.et. 
3.06 
2.00 
3.01 
8.33 
7.66 

2.69 
1.644 
2.01 

8.00 
2.50 

9.80 
4.70 

8.04 
2.90 

Pr.et. 

78.78 

64.3 

88.46 

78.63 

74.85 

70.92 
84.31 
79.60 

78.69 
7*/.  67 

76.46 
82.97 

76.17 
88.84 

Pr.et. 
1.78 
2.28 
2.06 
7.44 
4.08 

3.62 
2.36 
2.91 

2.80 
3.18 

2.60 
2.38 

2.09 
4. 

Pr.et. 
6.51 
6.06 
3.83 
2.22 
3.84 

0.558 

3.87 

5.87 

6.05 
8.28 

3.61 
4.73 

&83 
S2 

Pr.et. 
4.04 
9.33 
0.07 
0.57 
3.88 

5.66 
2.74 
2.01 

1.66 

1.82 

0.609 
0.424 

0.60 
28.82 

Pr.et. 
1.41 
5.20 

Trace 

Trace 

1.85 
0.24 
0.23 

0.126 
0.18 

0.73 
a838 

0.66 
0.237 

Pr.eL 
0.154 
1.10 
0.06 
0.38 
0.73 

0.29 
Trace 
Trace 

Trace 
Trace 

0.079 
0.134 

0.106 
0.955 

Pr.et. 

Trace 
4.23 

Trace 
0.84 
0.60 

0.34 
0.166 
0.26 

0.186 

Pr.et. 
1.14 
0.102 
0.426 
0.52 
0.48 

0.885 
0.46 
1.24 

1.M1 

Pr.et. 
0.96 
0.588 

Pr.et. 
2.25 

WichiU* 

0.139 

Xo.  I  red  HAiidy 

0.46  iTrvAA 

No.  II  sandy  loam 

a85 

0.224 

0.37 

L25 

0.866 
0.443 

0.32 
0.262 

Trace 
a397 

2.13 

Braaos  River  slit 

Braaos  bottom,  Harlem . . 
Subsoil 

3.26 
1.17 
2.26 

8.04 
3.28 

4.62 
8.11 

6.82 
L64 

4.00 
2.24 
1.78 

loam 

2;.  04 

Subsoil 

0  128'  A  fUl 

L71 

'Brasos    bottom,    peaoh 
ridffe 

Trace 
0.154 

0.063 
0.838 

0.546 
0.482 

0.80 
0.468 

0.34 

Subsoil 

0  28 

CoUefleclay 

0.47 

Phosphate  rook  (f) 

*  Subsoil  of  same  character  as  surface  aoil. 

The  nature  and  occurrence  of  alkali  in  Texas  soils  is  briefly  discussed 
and  analyses  are  given  of  samples  of  alkali  from  Ysleta,  Laredo,  and 
the  Bio  Grande  valley,  with  suggestions  as  to  means  of  reclamation. 

[Alkali]  spots  are  common  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  are  not  nnknown 
even  in  the  eastern  part;  but  it  is  the  exception  to  find  any  large  body  of  land  nn- 
saited  for  agricultural  purposes  from  the  presence  of  alkali.  The  alkali  of  Texas 
generaUy  consists  of  common  salt— sodium  chloride.  Sometimes  there  may  be  pres- 
ent sodium  carbonate,  and  in  one  instance  I  have  found  calcium  chloride— chloride 
of  lime. 

Analyses  of  soils,  B.  DeBoode  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui,  ITo.  28 j  DeCj 
1892^  p.  65). — ^The  percentages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and 
lime  in  13  samples  of  soil  from  different  parts  of  the  State  are  tabulated. 

Pit  experiments  with  prairie  soil,  W.  L.  Hutchinson  and  L.  O. 
Patterson  {Mississippi  Sta,  Technical  Bui  No.  i,  Dec.,  1892j  pp.  4, 14^ 
15.) — ^Brick  pits  3  by  3  by  3  feet,  cemented  and  having  their  bottoms  of 
uncemented  brick,  were  entirely  filled  with  the  surface  soil  (from  first 
six  inches)  of  the  Mississippi  prairies.  A  stalk  of  cotton  was  grown 
in  each  pit.  Different  fertilizers  were  applied.  Experiments  extending 
over  two  years  led  to  no  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  fertilizers  needed 
by  the  soils.  The  first  year,  when  the  loosely  filled  pits  were  in  a 
better  mechanical  condition,  the  yield  of  cotton  was  much  larger  than 
in  the  second  year.  <^  Other  crops  do  not  seem  to  be  as  sensitive  to  the 
evils  of  a  soil  in  poor  mechanical  condition,  since  IndiaiFcom,  clovers, 
a  great  variety  of  grasses,  and  a  number  of  garden  crops  grow  well 
on  these  [prairie]  soils.'^ 
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W.  H.  Beal,  EdiUMT. 

Use  of  fertiluers  in  North  Louisiana,  J.  G.  Lee  (Loukiana  8tas. 
Bui.  No.  21^  2nd  ser.y  Feb.j  1893y  pp.  654,  655). — General  statements  as 
to  manurial  needs  of  different  crops  on  the  soils  of  northern  Louisiana. 

Seaweeds,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  B.  L.  Habtwell  {Rhode  Island 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  21,  Jam,.,  1893,  pp.  37,  figs.  11). — ^The  principal  purpose  of 
this  bulletin  is  to  throw  more  light  on  <<  the  relative  and  absolute  value 
of  the  various  seaweeds''  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  Informa- 
tion from  a  great  variety  of  sources  is  summarized  under  the  following 
heads:  The  use  and  value  of  seaweed  as  a  manure;  Methods  of  treat- 
ing and  applying  seaweeds;  Seaweed  as  a  manure  for  potatoes;  Less 
objection  to  chlorine  in  manures  if  applied  the  preceding  season;  Sea- 
weed temporary  in  its  effect;  Seaweed  not  an  evenly  balanced  manure; 
Seaweeds  contain  no  objectionable  weeds;  Seaweeds  grow  rapidly; 
Seaweed  as  human  food;  Seaweed  as  a  food  for  animals;  and  Miscel- 
laneous uses  of  seaweeds. 

Analyse49  by  the  authors  and  others,  with  illustrations  and  notes  on 
distribution  and  habits,  are  given  for  the  following  species:  Eibbon- 
weed  or  kelp  {Laminariasaccharina),  broad  ribbon- weed- or  broad-leaved 
kelp  (X.  digitata),  dulse  {Bhodymenia  palmata),  round-stalked  rock- 
weed  {Ascophyllum  [Fucus]  nodosum),  flat-stalk6d  rock-weed  {Fiums 
vesiculosvs),  Phyllophora  membranifolia,  Irish  or  carrageen  moss  {Chan- 
drus  crispus),  Cladostephus  verticillattM,  eel-grass  {Zostera  marina), 
Polyides  rotundus,  and  Ahnfeldtia  plicata. 

Fertilizer  analyses  and  fertilizer  control  in  North  Carolina,  H. 
B.  Battle  {Jarorth  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  No.  88,  Jan.  16, 1893,  pp.  23).— 
If otes  on  valuation,  a  digest  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  freight  rates 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  tabulated  analyses 
of  195  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  collected  during  the  spring 
and  fall  of  1892.  This  bulletin  includes  analyses  published  in  Bulle- 
tins Nos.82a,  Feb.  13,  1892;  826,  Feb.  27,  1892;  836,  Mar.  12,  1892; 
83c,  Mar.  26,  1892;  SSe,  Apr.  16,  1892,  and  866,  June  15, 1892. 

Fertilizer  analyses  and  fertilizer  control  in  North  Carolina,  H. 
B.  Battle  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Buls.  Nos.  88h  and  88c,  Feb.  18  and 
Mar.  4, 1893,  pp.  8  and  10). — ITotes  on  valuation  in  1893,  a  digest  of 
the  fertilizer  law  of  the  State,  freight  rates  from  the  seaboard  to  inte- 
rior points,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  92  samples  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers collected  during  1893. 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  West  Virginia,  J.  A.  Myebs  {West  Yir- 
ginia  Sta.  Bui.  No.  26,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  15-29),— Thi^  includes  the  text 
of  the  fertilizer  law  with  comments,  a  description  of  the  method  of 
conducting  the  inspection^  notes  on  valuations  for  1892,  and  tabulated 
analyses  of  130  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
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Field  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  com,  potatoes,  and  to- 
bacco, M.  A.  SCOVELL  {Kentmky  8ta.  Bui  No.  45y  Apr.,  1893^  pp.  18). — 
These  are  continuations  of  experiments  reported  in  Bulletins  I^os.  28, 
33,  and  37,  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  225,  724;  voL  in,  p. 
791).  The  experiments  with  corn  and  potatoes  were  on  10  tenth-acre 
plats,  and  with  tobacco  on  10  twentieth-acre  plats  of  worn  soil.  The 
fertilizers  used  were,  for  com  and  potatoes,  muriate  of  potash  160 
pounds,  nitrate  of  soda  160  pounds,  acid  phosphate  140  or  150  pounds 
per  acre;  for  tobacco,  160,  80,  and  140  x)ounds,  respectively,  singly, 
two  by  two,  and  all  three  together.  The  financial  results  and  meteoro- 
logical data  are  tabulated  for  each  test.  The  following  summary  is 
given : 

Results  obtained  id  1892  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  last  font  years, 
that  is,  wherever  potash  was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  fertilizer  used,  whether 
on  com,  tobacco  or  potatoes,  there  was  an  increased  yield.  Where  phosphoric  acid 
or  nitrogen  or  both  were  used  without  potash,  there  was  scarcely  any  increase  in 
yield  over  those  pJots  receiving  no  fertilizer.  There  was  a  profit  in  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizer in  every  instance  where  potash  was  one  of  the  ingredients.  There  was  a  loss 
by  the  use  of  fertilizer  where  potash  was  not  one  of  the  ingredients,  except  in  the 
tobacco  experiments.  Potash  fertilizer  applied  on  com  has  shown  its  effect  for  four 
seasons  after  the  application. 

Soil  tests  with  com,  cotton,  and  tobacco  dnring  1891  and  1892, 

F.  E.  Emery  {North  Carolina  8ta.  Bui  No.  89,  Mar.  i,  1893,pp.  3-18^  35- 
39). — ^These  included  three  experiments  with  corn  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  three  with  cotton,  and  one  with  tobacco  in  1891 ;  two  with  corn 
and  two  with  cotton  in  1892.  The  experimental  fields  were  located  "on 
representative  soils  of  the  chief  geological  areas  in  the  State"  and  the 
results  obtained  "  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  measure  general  for  a  con- 
siderable area  around  them."  On  the  corn  and  cotton,  acid  phosphate, 
cotton-seed  meal,  kainit,  and  barnyard  manure  were  applied  singly  and 
in  various  combinations;  on  the  tobacco,  muriate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  were  used  in  addition,  to  test  the  best  form  of  potash 
for  this  crop.  The  results  in  each  case  are  tabulated  and  summarized. 
For  corn  and  cotton  the  results  vary  with  the  different  tests.  On 
tobacco,  potash  gave  the  best  results  of  any  single  element,  but  the 
highest  returns  were  obtained  where  three  elements  were  combined. 

Those  plats  on  which  potassium  chloride  was  used  have  been  shown  to  have  ex- 
celled all  others  in  total  product,  in  net  cash  value,  and  in  total  cash  value,  save  that 
the  heaviest  application  of  kainit  balanced  the  lowest  of  potassium  chloride  in  total 
cash  value,  and  stood  next  to  it  in  net  result,  while  the  lowest  application  of  potas- 
sium sulphate  resulted  in  giving  the  highest  price  per  pound. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  com  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  kainit 
as  a  protf  ction  against  cutworms  and  wireworms  were  inconclusive,  but 
indicate  that  the  application  was  in  a  measure  effective. 

Tests  of  fertilizers  on  com,  D.  O.  Nourse  ( Virginia  8ta.  Bui  No. 
23^  Dec.j  1892^  pp.  6). — The  results  of  inconclusive  experiments  with 
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muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  dissolved  bone  black,  singly  and 
in  combination,  and  at  different  rates  per  acre,  on  22  duplicate  plats  of 
exhausted  soil  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

Ezperiments  with  commercial  fertilizers  on  com,  D.  D.  John- 
son (  West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui  No.  28^  Bec.j  1892,  pp.  53-67).— 'Notes  and 
tabulated  data  for  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  com  on  10  tenth- 
acre  plats  in  five  counties  of  the  State.  The  fertilizers  used  were 
kainit,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  sylvinit,  nitrate  of  soda, 
dried  blood,  dried  fish,  acid  phosphate,  floats,  and  stable  manure.  The 
percentages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime  in  samples 
of  the  soils  used  in  the  experiments  and  of  seven  other  soils  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  as  determined  by  B.  De  Eoode,  are  tabulated,  and 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  soils  discussed. 

Summarizing  the  results  with  the  different  forms  of  potash  for  which 
the  data  are  most  complete,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

The  average  increased  yield  produced  by  1  pound  of  potash  contained  in  kainit  is 
31.33  pounds.  The  average  increased  yield  produced  by  1  pound  of  potash  contained 
in  sulphate  of  potash  is  25.74  pounds.  The  average  increased  yield  produced  by  1 
pound  of  potash  contained  in  muriate  of  potash  is  15.91  pounds.  The  average  cost 
of  kainit  required  to  produce  1  bushel  of  corn  is  9.06  cents.  The  average  cost  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  required  to  produce  1  bushel  of  corn  is  16.32  cents.  The  average 
cost  of  muriate  of  potash  required  to  produce  1  bushel  of  com  is  19.35  cents. 
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Com  ezpariments,  J.  G.  Lee  (Louisiana  Sins.  Bui.  Ko.  21^  2d  ser.j 
Feb.^  1893j  pp.  636-644). — These  are  continuations  of  experiments  re- 
ported in  Bulletin  No.  10  (second  series)  of  the  Louisiana  Stations 
(E.  S.  E.,  vol.  IV,  p.  137).  They  include  fertilizer  experiments  and  tests 
of  varieties. 

Special  nitrogen  tests  occupied  40  plats.  The  tabulated  yields  are 
given.  The  gain  over  no  manure  due  to  nitrogen  was  12.3  bushels  per 
acre;  24  and  48  pounds  of  nitrogen  combined  with  mixed  minerals  gave 
an  increase  over  the  minerals  of  10  bushels  and  17.6  bushels,  respec- 
tively. The  corn  responded  generously  to  every  form  of  nitrogen.  The 
difference  in  yield  from  the  different  forms  was  very  slight.  Cotton  seed 
and  its  products  were  most  convenient  and  economical.  The  most 
profitable  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  24  pounds  per  acre. 

Special  phosphoric  acid  experiments  occupied  24  plats.  A  mixture 
of  cotton-seed  meal  and  kainit  was  combined  with  different  quantities 
of  dissolved  boneblack,  superphosphate,  bone  meal,  South  Carolina 
floats,  and  Thomas  slag.  The  results  indicated  that  phosphoric  acid  in 
small  quantities  and  combined  with  nitrogen  was  needed;  that  a  large 
amount  was  unprofitable;  that  the  soluble  forms,  superphosphate,  and  ^^ 

dissolved  boneblack,  were  best.  ^M 
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Special  potash  experimeiita  occupied  18  plats,  and  the  results  indicate 
that  "potash  is  not  needed  in  any  form,  quantity,  or  combination  to 
grow  corn  on  this  soil." 

In  an  experiment  on  the  time  of  applying  manure,  made  on  12  plats, 
nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  with  mixed 
minerals  were  applied,  in  single  applications,  at  time  of  planting,  and 
in  fractional  applications.  The  average  yield  from  one  application  was 
30.3  bushels;  two  applications,  32.1  bushels;  three  applications,  35.5 
bushels.  In  this  wet  season,  as  in  previous  years,  fractional  applica- 
tions were  best  for  corn. 

CorUj  test  of  varieties, — Tabulated  results  of  tests  of  28  varieties,  em- 
bracing yield  and  per  cent  of  grain,  cob,  and  shucks.  Calhoun  Bed  Cob 
gave  the  heaviest  yield,  followed  by  Mosby. 

Com  growing,  C.  F.  Curtiss  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  Ko.  19^  Ifov.y  1892^  pp. 
605-609), — Experiments  during  two  years  have  indicated  that  green 
manuring  of  com  with  rye  or  clover  is  not  profitable  on  the  station  farm. 
Tankage  did  not  increase  the  yield  of  corn  or  stover.  Late  cultivation, 
especially  when  deep,  somewhat  decreased  the  yield  of  corn.  Topping 
decidedly  decreased  the  yield  of  corn. 

Cooperative  variety  tests  of  com  and  cotton  during  1891  and 
1892,  F.  B.  Emeby  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui  Ifo.  89j  Mar.  i,  1893^ 
pp.  19-33^  39-45). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  for  tests  in  different  parts 
of  North  Carolina  of  13  varieties  of  corn  and  18  of  cotton  in  1891? 
and  6  varieties  of  corn  and  18  of  cotton  in  1892.  "  Judging  from  the 
averages  at  five  points  in  the  ^tate,  the  varieties  [of  corn]  now 
being  grown  were  more  prolific  than  those  bought  outside  of  the  State.'' 
The  results  of  tests  of  varieties  of  cotton  were  variable  in  the  different 
experiments. 

Experiments  with  cotton,  J.  G.  Lee  (Louisiana  8tas.  Bui.  iTo.  ^i, 
M  ser.y  Feb.y  1893^  pp.  622-636).-— These  are  in  continuation  of  the  exi)eri- 
ments  reported  in  Bulletin  !N'o.  16  (second  series)  of  the  Louisiana  Sta- 
tions (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  rv,  p.  138).  They  embrace  (1)  fertilizer  tests,  (2) 
variety  tests,  and  (3)  experiments  to  determine  the  best  distances  for 
cotton  stalks. 

Cottony  fertilizer  tests. — ^Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cotton- 
seed meal,  cotton  seed  (raw  and  composted),  dried  blood,  and  fish  scrap 
were  each  used  in  such  quantities  as  to  supply  24  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  (single  ration)  and  48  pounds  (double  ration).  The  variety 
planted  was  Eureka  (long  staple)  cotton. 

The  yields  of  cotton  at  three  different  pickings  are  tabulated.  The 
land  was  uneven,  but  the  results  showed  that  nitrogen  was  needed.  The 
average  yield  where  no  manure  was  used  was  340  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre.  Nitrogen  alone  produced  a  gain  of  287  pounds  per  acre,  and 
mixed  minerals  58  pounds;  when  24  pounds  of  nitrogen  was  added  to 
the  minerals  the  gain  was  302  pounds,  and  when  48  pounds  of  nitrogen 
was  added  395  pounds. 

The  average  per  cent  of  increase  due  to  nitrate  of  soda  was  83,  to  sul- 
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phate  of  ammonia  49,  to  dried  blood  49,  to  fisli  scrap  107,  to  cotton-seed 
meal  89,  to  crushed  cotton  seed  87,  and  to  rotton  cotton  seed  71, 

The  average  increase  from  the  two  mineral  forms  of  nitrogen,  sodium 
nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate,  was  66  per  cent;  from  the  two  animal 
fonns,  dried-  blood  and  fish  scrap,  78  per  cent;  and  from  the  three 
vegetable  forms,  cotton-seed  meal,  crushed  cotton  seed,  and  rott«n  cot- 
ton seed,  82  per  cent.  The  mineral  forms,  which  are  most  soluble,  gave 
poorest  results  this  very  wet  year,  though  previously  they  had  given 
somewhat  better  results  than  the  organic  forms.  The  vegetable  forms 
proved  most  convenient  and  economical.  "  Concurrent  results  of  four 
years  strongly  indicate  that  on  these  soils  one  ration,  or  24  pounds,  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  is  more  profitable  than  larger  quantities." 

Special  phosphoric  acid  experiments  occupied  25  plats.  Different 
amounts  of  dissolved  boneblack,  superphosphate,  bone  meal,  South 
Gai'olina  floats,  and  Thomas  slag  were  used  alone  and  combined.  Phos- 
phates did  not  give  such  large  increase  in  the  yield  as  in  the  three 
years  previous.  The  average  increase  of  uncombined  phosphates  over 
no  manure  was  102  pounds,  but  when  added  to  a  combination  of  cotton 
seed  meal  and  kainit  there  was  no  increase  over  the  latter.  The  solu- 
ble forms,  dissolved  boneblack  and  acid  phosphate,  proved  most  effect- 
ive. In  every  instance  the  double  ration  of  phosphoric  acid  involved 
financial  loss. 

In  the  special  potash  experiments,  which  occupied  21  plats,  different 
amounts  of  potash  in  the  forms  of  kainit,  cotton-hull  ashes,  and  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  potash  were  applied.  The  variety  plants  was  Kennith 
(long  staple)  cotton.  Potassic  fertilizers  caused  a  slight  loss  when 
applied  alone  or  in  combination. 

Two  experiments,  each  on  4  plats,  made  to  compare  yields  of  cetton 
with  fertilizers  (superphosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  and  cotton-seed 
mesd)  as  a  top-dressing  and  applied  at  depths  of  from  3  to  8  inches, 
gave  results  in  favor  of  shallow  applications. 

The  tabulated  results  are  given  of  an  experiment  on  12  plats,  in 
which  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  used 
in  connection  with  mixed  minerals,  were  applied  all  at  time  of  planting, 
and  in  fractional  applications  during  the  growing  season.  The  results, 
as  in  previous  years,  were  in  favor  of  the  application  at  time  of  planting. 

Cottony  varieties. — Tabulated  data  for  34  varieties  are  given.  The 
soil  of  the  plats  on  which  the  varieties  were  grown  was  uneven,  and 
the  table  shows  great  differences  in  yield.  The  low  per  cent  of  lint 
found  was  ascribed  to  dullness  of  the  gin  saws. 

A  chemical  study  of  the  cotton  plant,  W.  L.  Hutohinson  and 
L.  G.  Patterson  (Mississippi  8ta.  Technical  Bui.  yo.  i,  Dec.,  1892,  pp. 
5-i4).— The  cotton  crops  of  1890  and  1891,  grown  on  a  different  field 
each  year,  were  studied.  Analyses  of  two  soils  are  given,  also  proxi- 
mate and  ash  analyses  of  the  young  plants.    Later  the  roots^  stems. 
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leaves,  and  bolld  were  analyzed  at  intervals  of  ten  dajrs,  until  most  of 
the  bolls  bad  mature<l  and  some  of  them  had  opened.  As  the  plants 
matured,  emde  fiber  increased  in  the  roots,  stems,  and  bolls;  the  nitro- 
gen and  ash  ingredients  decreased  in  the  roots  and  stems. 

The  author  concludes  that  deficient  firuiting  and  shedding  of  forms 
are  not  dne  to  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  fertilizing  oonstitnents. 

Comparisons  are  made  with  results  published  in  Bulletin  vol.  nr,  No. 
5  of  the  Tennessee  Station  (E.  S.  B.,  vol.  ni,  pp.  540-573). 

▼axieties  of  cotton,  E.  B.  Lloyd  {MisMissippi  8ta.  BuL  No.  23^ 
Feb.j  1893y  pp.  3). — This  consists  of  a  tabular  statement  concerning  26 
varieties  of  cotton,  and  embracing  data  on  the  following  points:  Date 
of  heaviest  picking;  weight  of  seed  and  lint  per  acre;  per  cent  of  lint; 
price  i>er  pound  of  lint;  and  value  of  lint,  seed,  and  total  crop  per 
acre.  The  five  varieties  giving  the  highest  values  per  acre  were  Warren 
$a^72,  Jones  Long  Staple  Prolific  $32.53,  Drake's  Glaster  $32.43,  King 
$30.63,  and  Smith  Standard  $29.51.  The  highest  price  per  pound,  13 
cents,  was  obtained  for  the  W.  A.  Cook  cotton. 

FartUisers  for  cotton,  W.  L.  Hutchinson  {Mississippi  8ta.  Buh 
No.  2i^  Feb,j  1893y  pp.  4). — ^This  bulletin  consists  of  a  brief  statement  of 
the  nianurial  needs  of  the  cotton  plant  on  different  soils.  The  conclu- 
sions are  based  on  experiments  in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere.  For 
sandy  and  sandy  loam  soils  the  author  recommends  from  200  to  600 
I>ounds  of  a  fertilizer  containing  2J  i)er  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  of 
water-soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  2  per  cent  of  potash.  Bed,  sandy 
lands  with  clay  subsoil  resjwnd  to  a  fertilizer  containing  3  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  8  to  10  per  cent  of  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Potash 
is  not  required.  Black  and  gray  prairie  soils  do  not  resi)ond  to  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  but  need  tile  drainage  and  leguminous  crops.  Yel- 
low loam  lands  demand  a  fertilizer  rich  in  x>ota8h  with  a  small  percentage 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  brown  loam  soils  of  the  bluff 
formation  respond  well  to  fertilizers,  and  require  the  same  plant  food 
as  the  sandy  loam  soils.  There  are  also  brief  directions  for  the  care  of 
stable  manure,  making  compost,  and  applying  fertilizers. 

Depth  of  covering  grass  seed,  J.  Wilson  and  C.  F.  Cubtiss  {Iowa 
Sta.  Bui  No.  19,  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  610-612). — An  experiment  on  sandy 
loam  soil,  in  which  grass  seed  was  planted  at  depths  of  from  one  half 
to  3  inches,  gave  the  foUowinir  indications: 

The  indications  for  Bnch  a  season  as  that  of  1892  are  that  clover,  covered  2  and  3 
inches  deop,  stands  a  severe  fall  dronth  better  than  that  covered  less,  while  lighter 
ooverinpt  give  better  yields  at  first  cutting. 

Timothy  ooverod  1  inch  deep  gave  most  hay  at  first  cutting ;  but  that  sowed  2 
inches  deep  stood  drouth  best. 

Tall  meadow  oat  grass,  covered  2  inches  deep,  gave  the  most  hay  at  first  oatting 
and  showed  the  best  fall  conditions. 

BromvB  inermU,  covered  1  inch  deep,  gave  most  hay  at  first  cutting,  and  that  coy- 
ered  2  inches  deep  showed  the  best  fiill  condition. 
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Experiments  with  oats,  com,  spring  wheat,  and  potatoes,  A.  C. 
MAaRUDEB  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  No.  4,  Oct.j  1892^  pp.  5,  plate  1).—A 
brief  account  of  the  first  yearns  test  of  ten  varieties  of  oats  and  three 
varieties  of  spring  wheat.  The  oats  were  greatly  damaged  by  smut  and 
the  wheat  by  chinch  bugs.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  corn  tested  did  not 
mature,  owing  to  late  planting.  In  a  small  experiment  with  potatoes, 
whole  tubers  yielded  163  bushels  per  acre,  halves  92,  and  eyes  165. 

Northern  vs.  Southern  seed  potatoes,  E.  H.  Brinkley  {Maryland 
Sta.  Bui.  jVo.  17j  June,  1892,  pp.  256, 257).— A  brief  account  of  a  test  of 
Queen  potatoes  from  seed  grown  in  Maine  and  Maryland.  This  work 
was  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  station 
for  1891,  p.  374  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  rv,  p.  38).  The  Maryland  seed  yielded  96 
and  the  Maine  seed  72  bushels  per  acre. 

Experiments  with  sorghum,  G.  H.  Failyer  and  J.  T.  Wil- 
LARD  {Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  No.  36,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  121-137).— This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  work  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  25  of  the  station  (E.  S. 
R.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  696),  and  includes  tests  of  varieties,  improvement  by  seed 
selection,  and  trials  with  fertilizers.  Analyses  of  the  juice  are  tabu- 
lated for  general  samx^les  and  for  single  stalks. 

April  and  May,  1892,  were  extremely  wet.  A  drouth  extending  from 
the  early  part  of  June  until  after  the  middle  of  July  checked  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  Occasional  rains  after  this  time  did  not  cause  a  full  recov- 
ery. The  close  of  the  season  was  favorable.  The  plants  were  inferior 
in  size  and  the  percentage  of  juice  was  less  than  usual. 

Large  samples  of  variety  "208"  analyzed  19.36  per  cent  of  cane  sugar 
and  0.76  per  cent  of  glucose  sugar;  Undendebule,  18.71  per  cent,  and 
0.87  per  cent;  Kansas  Orange,  17.26  per  cent,  and  1.12  per  cent; 
cross  of  Amber  and  Orange  (Coleman),  17.33  per  cent,  and  1.21  per  cent: 
cross  of  Amber  and  Orange  (not  the  same  as  preceding),  17.17  per  cent, 
and  1.04  per  cent;  "  8x,"  16.98  per  cent,  and  0.68  per  cent;  Nearly  Seed- 
less, 16.18  per  cent,  and  0.66  per  cent;  McLean,  16.34  per  cent,  and 
1.21  per  cent;  Early  Amber,  16.48  per  cent,  and  1.45  per  cent. 

Improvement  by  seed  selection. — The  work  of  improving  sorghum  by 
selecting  seed  from  individual  stalks  of  special  merit  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  five  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  improvement  eflFected,  which,  after 
allowing  somewhat  for  acclimatization  and  perhaps  for  favorable  sea- 
sons in  1891  and  1892,  remains  largely  to  the  credit  of  persistent  scien- 
tific seed  selection. 
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Cane  tngor  in  Borghumjuioe  dnringfive  year$. 


Early  Amber. 

Link  Hybrid. 

Cross  of  Orange 
and  Amber. 

Aver- 
age. 

Be-^t 
sinele 
stalk. 

Aver- 
age. 

Best 
aingle 
stalk. 

Aver, 
age. 

Best 
single 
stalk. 

Aver- 
age. 

Best 
single 
stalk. 

Aver- 
ago. 

Best 
single 
sUlk. 

1888 

Pwet. 
12.62 
13.88 
11.66 
16.82 
17.80 

Peret. 
16.51 
16.79 

Frozen 
18.59 
19.26 

Peret 

Peret. 

PereL 

14.01 
15.32 
10.95 
16.37 
16.40 

Peret, 
14.27 
16.94 
14.47 
17.41 
17.88 

PereL 
12.70 
14.83 
14.59 
16.49 
16.72 

PereL 
14.18 
17.47 
16.03 
18.25 
18.95 

PereL 

PereL 

1889 

13.95 
U.37 
12.75 
16.62 

15.56 
16.01 
16.48 
17.23 

1890 

18.47 
17.21 
18.27 

15.79 

1891 

18.95 

1892 

'SO.  39 

Fertilizer  tests. — Fertilizers  were  applied  on  diflferent  plato  as  fol- 
lows :  Two  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  of  sulphat-e 
of  potash,  300  pounds  of  superphosphate,  and  100  pounds  of  plaster; 
20  bushels  of  lime  per  acre;  600  pounds  of  superphosphate;  400  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda;  400  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash;  200  pounds  of 
plaster;  150  pounds  of  salt.  Alternate  plats  received  no  manure.  The 
analyses  of  the  juice  and  average  weight  of  the  dressed  canes  are  tab- 
ulated; also  the  difference  between  the  juice  from  fertilized  and  unfer- 
tilized plats  for  three  years.  In  all  three  years  nitrate  of  soda  gave  a 
slight  increase  in  sucrose  over  no  manure,  the  average  difference  being 
0.47  per  cent.  All  other  fertilizers  showed  an  average  loss,  though  a 
gain  in  some  years.    The  experiment  will  be  continued. 

Ezperiments  with  sorghum  and  sugar  cane,  J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana 
8tas.  Bui.  JVb.  J21y  2d  ser.,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  650-654).— These  embrace  a  test 
of  6  varieties  of  sorghum  with  analyses  of  juice  and  an  experiment  in 
sugar-making ;  and  analyses  of  raw,  limed,  and  sulphured  juice,  of  masse 
cuite,  and  of  centrifugal  sugar.  Coleman  sorghum  was  ground  and 
worked  up  into  sugar  on  a  small  open  pan,  and  yielded  74.2  pounds  of 
dry  sugar  per  ton,  polarizing  90.3.  Cane  worked  up  in  the  same  way  as 
sorghum  gave  122  pounds  of  sugar  and  5.98  gallons  of  molasses  per  ton. 
Analyses  of  cane  fertilized  with  different  substances,  of  the  juice  which 
exudes  from  the  butt  of  cane  in  grinding,  and  of  different  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  are  given. 

Experiments  with  sugar  beets,  G.  H.  Failteb  and  J.  T.  Wil- 
LABD  {Kansas  iSta.  Bui  JVo.  36,  Dee.,  1892,  pp.  138-150).— In  1892  beet 
seeds  were  sent  to  251  farmers  in  Kansas.  Only  85  sent  in  beets  for 
analysis.  Analyses  of  the  juice  of  all  the  samples  received  are  given* 
There  is  a  tabular  stat.ement  embracing  the  names  and  locations  of 
growers,  kind  of  soil,  depth  of  preparation,  date  of  planting,  distance 
between  plants,  character  of  cultivation,  and  variety,  form,  and  weight 
of  beets.  The  season  was  unfavorable  and  the  results  "can  not  be  re- 
garded as  lending  great  encouragement  to  the  hope  of  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  this  State.  There  are,  however, 
a  considerable  number  of  samples  showing  a  high  percentage  of  sugar." 

Beets  grown  on  the  station  farm  were  faulty  in  form  and  gave  a  low 
percentage  of  sugar. 
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The  article  also  contains  instructions  for  growing,  sugar  beets  and 
for  taking  samples. 

Sugar  beets,  H.  Snydeb  {Minnesota  Sta,  Bui  yo.  ^,  Feb.y  1893,  pp. 
63-72). — Analyses  are  reported  of  samples  of  a  large  number  of  varie- 
ties of  beets  grown  at  the  station  and  collected  at  different  dates  be- 
tween September  24  and  October  26,  together  with  analyses  of  beets 
grown  on  farms  in  twenty-one  different  counties  in  the  State.  The 
average  of  73  samples  grown  at  the  station  showed  14.9  j)er  cent  of 
sugar  in  the  juice  and  a  purity  of  86.3.  The  beets  grown  in  different 
counties  of  the  State  ranged  from  12.6  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice  with 
a  purity  of  78.3  to  17.8  per  cent  ot  sugar  and  a  purity  of  90.8.  "  The 
purity  of  the  juice  and  high  per  cent  of  sugar  of  the  beets  grown  on  the 
sandy  loams  of  Anoka  County  under  direction  of  iia  expert  is  signifi- 
cant, as  is  the  small  size  of  the  beets  sent  for  analysis." 

Sugar  beets  in  Oregon,  G.  W.  Shaw  {Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  No.  23,  Feb., 
1893^  pp.  22y  map  1,  charts  4). — An  account  of  experiments  in  1892  in 
continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  station  (B.  S. 
B.y  vol.  in,  p.  806).  Tabulated  analyses  are  given  of  160  samples  grown 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  during  two  years.  The  average  of  65 
analyses  in  1892  was  15.7  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice. 

Tobacco  growing  in  Louisiana,  W.  0.  Stubbs  (Louisia/na  8ta^.  Bui. 
JTo.  20j  2d  ser.,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  566-588,  figs.  ^).— This  consists  of  an  ad- 
dress read  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  It  embraces  notes  on 
the  history,  statistics,  and  classification  of  tobacco.  The  geological 
formations  of  Louisiana  are  reviewed  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  soils  of  the  State  is  suited  to  tobacco  culture. 
A  description  of  the  growth  and  method  of  curing  of  Perique  is  given, 
with  directions  for  preparing  seed  beds,  transplanting,  cultivating, 
topping,  suckering,  priming,  worming,  cutting,  curing,  assorting,  and 
packing  tobacco.  There  are  also  specifications  for  building  modem 
tobacco  barns  with  illustrations,  and  directions  for  curing  by  the  leaf 
system. 

Tobacco  experiments  at  the  North  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
Hon,  J.  O.  Lee  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  No.  20, 2d  set.,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  589- 
606). — ^The  methods  of  cultivating  and  caring  for  tobacco  are  given, 
together  with  accounts  of  variety  and  fertilizer  tests. 

Tobacco,  varieties. — ^Ten  varieties  of  tobacco  were  tested.  The  yeUow 
varieties  succeeded  best,  Hester  and  Eagland  Improved  leading,  with 
Conqueror,  Long  Leaf  Gooch,  and  Sweet  Oronoco  closely  following. 
The  cigar  varieties  produced  lighter  yields  and  a  poorer  quality. 

Tobacco,  fertilizer  tests. — ^Duplicate  experiments  with  different  soils 
showed  that  potash  was  not  greatly  needed,  while  every  form  of  nitrog- 
enous manure  produced  an  increase  of  yield.  The  average  of  all  ferti- 
lized plats  was  1,280  pounds  per  acre;  the  average  of  all  unfertilized 
plats,  712  pounds  -per  acre.  The  expert  who  cured  the  tobacco  was 
most  pleased  with  the  quality  of  that  which  had  been  fertilized  with  a 
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mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal,  acid  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash. 
In  three  experiments  to  test  the  quantity  of  a  complete  fertilizer  that 
should  be  applied,  240  pounds,  360  pounds,  and  450  pounds  per  acre 
were  compared.  In  two  cases  300  pounds  gave  the  most  profitable 
result,  and  in  one  case  480  pounds. 

Winter  wheats  J.  Wilson  and  C.  F.  Ourtiss  {Iowa  Sta.  BuL  No. 
19j  yov.j  1892j  p.  613).— Ot  12  varieties  seeded  September  24  and  25, 
1891,  Turkish  Bed  alone  escaped  the  attack  of  rust.  It  lodged  badly, 
but  yielded  24  bushels  per  acre  of  good  grain. 

Soiling  crops,  J.  Wilson,  C.  F.  Curtiss,  and  W.  H.  Heilman 
(Iowa  Sta.  Bui  No.  19 y  Nov.^  1892,  pp.  622-^26).— ^' One  of  the  objects 
of  this  experiment  was  to  ascertain  tor  Iowa  farmers  how  they  could 
economically  grow  crops  with  sufficient  jiitrogen  to  balance  the  corn 
crop  of  the  State.  The  flax,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  crops  that 
are  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  are  depleting  crops,  while  the  legumes 
are  recuperating  crops." 

Oats  and  peas  (pp.  623-625). — Eight  varieties  of  peas  were  sown  with 
oats  at  the  rate  of  1^  bushels  of  oats  and  If  bushels  of  peas  per  acre. 
The  peas  were  sown  broadcast  with  an  ordinary  grain  seeder  and  culti- 
vated both  ways.  Then  the  oats  were  sown  and  harrowed  in.  The 
crops  were  cut  from  July  7  to  29.  The  yield  of  green  and  dried  crop 
cut  July  23  is  given  for  6  varieties  as  follows: 

Yields  of  peas  grown  for  soiling. 


Ton*. 

Tonm 

dry.* 

green. 

2.8 

9.6 

2.8 

1U.2 

3.28 

10. » 

3.4 

9.9 

2.8 

as 

3.2 

&4 

Scotch  green  pens 

Greenfield 

ReimleNo.  10 

Whit«  Marrowfat 

Golden  Vine 

Black-£yed  Marrowfat . 


*  The  dry  weight  reported  in  yields  per  acre  is  from  the  ann-dried  ganiple  by  process  of  ordinaiy 
curing. 

The  following  table  gives  the  analyses  of  a  mixture  of  the  8  varieties 
of  peas  and  oats  cut  July  7  and  July  29: 

Composition  of  oat  and  pea  fodder. 


Green  material. 


Cut 
July  7. 


Cut 
July  29. 


Water-free 
materiaL* 


Cut 
July  7. 


Cut 
July  29. 


Moisture 

Crude  ash 

Crude  fat 

Crude  nrot^in 

Crude  fiber 

Nitrogen-free  extract 

*  Calcukted. 


Per  cent. 
83,07 
1.56 
0.64 
3.21 
5.01 
6.51 


Per  cent, 
67.78 
2.12 
1.14 
4.51 
9.63 
14.82 


P^reent, 


Percent. 


9.19 
3.78 
18.94 
29.62 
88.47 


6.61 

a.  53 

18.99 

29.87 

46.00 


•J9 
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I  "The  foregoing  table  shows  that  a  composite  sample  of  the  8 
varieties  taken  July  29  contained  a  higher  proportion  of  carbohydrates, 
and  correspondingly  less  of  protein  and  fat.  The  nutritive  ratio  is  1 
to  3.9.    The  last  sample  was  too  ripe  for  hay  making." 

I     Analyses  are  also  given  of  4  varieties  of  the  peas  alone. 

'  JSopa  (pp.  625,  626). — English  field  rape  was  sown  in  drills  at  several 
dates,  beginning  May  27.  Some  rows  were  left  unthinned  and  others 
were  thinned  out  to  from  1  to  8  inches  in  the  rows,  four  rows  in  each 
case  receiving  the  same  treatment.  The  yield  ranged  from  12.8  to  16.8 
tons  per  acre. 

The  heaviest  yield  came  from  thinoiiig  to  8  inches  in  the  Tow,hnt  the  stems  were 
heavier,  and  when  fed  to  sheep  and  other  stock  there  was  more  waste  in  the  rape 
frrowu  this  way  than  that  grown  with  finer  stems.  The  indications  from  this  trial 
are  that  it  does  not  pay  to  thin.  •  *  •  The  crop  was  attacked  hy  grasshoppers, 
cahhage  worms,  and  lice,  and  this  occnrred  to  all  plantings  on  all  soils.  The  plants 
were  injured  to  the  extent  of  half  of  their  foliage.  AU  kinds  of  stock  relished  it. 
Calves  wonld  leave  their  grain  for  it,  hnt  when  it  became  lonsy  stock  refused  it. 

The  results  of  growing  and  feeding  rape  were  very  satisfactory,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  insect  enemies  there  is  no  doubt  hnt  that  the  crop  would  soon  take  an 
important  place  in  farm  management  for  soiling  and  late  fall  feeding. 

Field  ezperiments  with  sundry  crops,  J.  O.  Lee  (Louisiana  Stas. 
Bid.  No.  21^  2d  ser.y  Feb.,  1893j  pp.  ^45-^47).— Tabulated  yields  of  pearl 
millet,  Jerusalem  corn,  yellow  millo  maize,  white  millo  maize,  large  Afri- 
can millet,  Kaffir  com,  German  millet,  soja  bean,  and  7  varieties  of 
sorghum.  African  millet  yielded  the  greatest  weight  of  cured  fodder. 
The  yields  of  seed  from  Jerusalem  corn,  yellow  millo  maize,  white  millo 
maize,  African  millet,  and  Kaffir  corn  are  given,  ranging  from  8  bushels 
for  Jerusalem  corn  to  37.8  bushels  for  African  millet.  Brief  notes  are 
also  given  on  Spanish  peanuts,  sunflower,  castor  bean,  jute,  lintless 
cotton,  and  14  varieties  of  field  peas. 

Rotation  of  crops,  J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana  8ta4f.  Bui.  Ifo.  21j  2d  ser.j 
Feb.,  1893y  pp.  ^^-^^^).— Tabulated  results  are  given  of  the  yields  of 
crops  on  two  series  of  plats.  The  same  rotation  has  been  in  use  on  both 
series  for  four  years.  One  series  received  no  fertilizer;  the  other  was 
regularly  fertilized.  The  rotation  consists  of  corn,  oats  followed  in  the 
same  season  by  cowpeas,  and  cotton.  It  is  preferred  that  com  should 
precede  cotton,  but  cotton  can  not  be  removed  in  time  to  sow  rust-proof 
oats  in  the  fall,  while  com  can  be  harvested  in  time  for  this.  The  short 
time  during  which  this  experiment  has  been  running  does  not  admit  of 
conclusions  regarding  the  renovating  influence  of  such  a  rotation. 
"The  earlier  maturity  of  the  fertilized  crops,  especially  cotton,  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  every  year." 

Root  crops,  J.  Wilson  and  C.  F.  Cubtiss  {Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  No.  19^ 
Nov.,  1892,  pp.  601''604).^A  brief  account  of  an  experiment  in  the 
culture  of  mangel- wurzels,  rutabagas,  carrots^  and  sugar  beets. 
22004-liro.  0 3 
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EOBTICULTUBE. 
A.  C.  Tbub,  EdiUn'. 

On  fhe  crossing  of  cncnrbits,  L.  H.  Pamhel  {Iowa  Sta.  BuL  JTo. 
IP,  Nov.y  1892y  pp.  595-600). — Experiments  by  the  author  are  reported 
which  coDfirm  results  obtained  elsewhere^  in  indicating  that  the  differ- 
ent species  of  cucurbits  will  not  produce  hybrids  under  any  ordinary 
conditions. 

To  insure,  if  possible,  a  perfect  intenningliDg  of  the  Yorieties  of  melons,  cncam- 
bers,  ptimpkins,  and  sqnashes,  they  were  planted  as  follows :  Watermelons,  yarions 
varieties,  in  one  row;  second  row,  muskmelons  and  sngar  melons  and  Sweet  Sugar 
pnmpkins,  followed  by  a  row  of  American  Turban  and  Bush  Scalloped,  Italian  Striped, 
and  Improved  Long  Green  cue  umbers.  Then  a  row  of  several  varieties  of  cncnmbers. 
Perfect  Gem  squash,  and  New  Mediterranean.  The  fifth  row  was  planted  with  com- 
mon pnmpkins,  watermelons,  and  citrons.  The  sixth  row  with  mnskmelons,  Dipper 
Gourd,  and  Hubbard  squashes.  The  seventh,  Marrow  squashes,  New  Prolific  Mar- 
row, and  Vegetable  Marrow  and  Dipper  Gourd.  The  eighth  with  common  pnmpkins. 
•    •    * 

In  aU  of  the  varieties  grown  in  the  field  where  pollination  was  brought  about  by 
insects  no  immediate  effects  were  observed.  Some  of  the  varieties  showed  great 
variability,  especially  Cucurbita  pepo  and  C  fnaxima.  This  variability  was  due  to 
the  character  of  the  seed  planted.  In  some  cases  the  varieties  are  not  sufficiently 
stable,  or  perhaps  they  showed  the  effects  of  a  previous  cross.  These  variations  were 
noticeable  especially  in  the  Nest  Egg  Gonrd,  Perfect  Gem,  Long  Warted,  and  Vege- 
table Marrow.  The  Hubbard  Improved  Vegetable  Marrow,  American  Turban 
squashes,  and  the  Sweet  Sngar  and  common  pnmpkins  came  true  to  the  type.  In  all 
of  these  the  deviations  were  traced  to  plants  coming  from  distinct  seeds,  and  in  no 
case  was  any  immediate  effect  of  crossing  observed. 

About  400  careful  hand  pollinations  were  made.  •  •  •  Oat  of  this  number 
quite  a  number  set  and  produced  perfect  fruit.  These  fruits  fully  bear  out  the  gen- 
eral statement  that  there  is  no  immediate  effect  on  the  fruit  either  in  shape,  siie,  or 
quality,  nor  is  there  any  difference  in  the  seed.     *    *    « 

I  found  that  several  varieties  [of  muskmelons],  like  the  Montreal  Improved  and 
Miller  Orange  Cream,  produce  perfect  flowers.  At  Ames  quite  a  nnmber  were  cov- 
ered to  see  if  self-fertilization  would  occur,  but  in  no  case  was  there  any  develop- 
ment. 

Variety  tests  of  sweet  potatoes,  J.  G.  Lee  (LouiHana  Stag.  Bui. 
No.  21^  2d  ser.j  Feh.^  1893 j  pp.  ^47-^^5).— Descriptive  notes  and  tabalar 
statement  of  yield  of  14  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes.  Peabody  gave  the 
highest  yield,  379  bushels  per  acre;  it  was  foUowed  by  Barbadoes,  Hay- 
man,  Southern  Queen,  and  Shanghai,  in  order  named. 

Sweet  potatoes,  E.  H.  Bbinkley  {Maryland  Sta.  Bui  No.  18,  Oct. 
1892,  pp.  8). — Tables  from  the  Tenth  XJ.  S.  Census  are  quoted  showing 
the  acreage,  total  yield,  and  yield  per  acre  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
several  States,  and  also  in  the  different  counties  of  Maryland.  Tabu- 
lated results  of  a  fertilizer  test  are  given.  Phosphatic  fertilizers  gave 
good  results,  though  the  figures  indicate  that  the  soil  was  notnnifonn. 
There  are  also  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato. 
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Sweet  potatoes,  J.  G.  Nbal  (Oklahoma  8ta.  Bui.  Ifo,  4^  Oct.,  189J3, 
pp.  7,  8). — ^A  brief  a-ccount  of  a  first  year's  test  of  15  varieties. 

Experiments  with  new  orchard  fruits,  trees,  and  shrubs,  J.  L. 
BUDD  {Iowa  Sia.  Bui  No.  19,  Nov.y  1892^  pp.  535-^65).— ^^In  the 
spring  of  1883  a  bulletin  was  issued  [by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College] 
giving  an  outline  of  the  author's  experiments  with  and  investigations 
of  some  of  the  fruits  and  ligneous  plants  of  the  steppe  sections  of  east 
Europe  and  north  central  Asia.  Since  tliat  time  we  have  made  several 
importations  of  scions  and  rooted  plants  from  the  parts  of  east  Europe 
where  the  summer  heat  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  ours,  and  we  have 
soBit  out  many  thousands  of  plants  for  trial  across  the  continent  on  our 
northern  borders.  The  present  notes  are  a  summary  of  the  reports 
received  from  our  trial  stations  and  of  our  observations  on  the  college 
grounds  up  to  date,  of  a  part  of  the  varieties  and  species  which  we 
now  have  in  the  nursery  for  distribution  in  the  spring  of  1893." 

Brief  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  following  varieties,  which 
tests  have  shown  to  be  valuable: 

Appl^ — Summer  varieties — Yellow  Transparent,  Blushed  Calville, 
Breskovka,  Plodovitka,  Voronesh  Arkad,  Anisette,  Revel  Pear,  Boro- 
vinka,Lubsk  Queen,  and  Early  Sweet;  autumn  varieties — ^Revel  Bors- 
dorf,  Longfield,  Rosy  Repka,  Repka  Aport,  Green  Crimean,  Hibernal, 
Keiv  Reinette,  Gipsy  Girl,  Mallett,  Large  Anis,  Antonovka,  Aport 
•  Orient,  Golden  Reinette,  Posarts  Nalivia,  Kursk  Reinette,  Sandy  Glass, 
Ram  hour  Queen,  Silken  Leaf,  Pointed  Pipka,  Bergamot,  and  Harry 
Kaump;  winter  varieties — ^Aport  Voronesh,  Arabskoe,  Bogdanoff,  Bog- 
danoff  White,  Sklanka  Bogdanoff,  Volga  Cross,  Cross,  Marmalade, 
Ostrakoff,  Lcdenets,  Lead,  Royal  Table,  Aport,  Borsdorf,  Repka  Ma- 
lenka,  Regel,  Zuzoff*  Winter,  Romna,  Voronesh  Rosy,  Grandmother, 
Swinsovka,  Red  Queen,  Boiken,  Citron,  Battulen,  Winsted  Pippin,  and 
Burlington. 

Crah  apples. — ^Longfield,  Marble,  and  Recumbent. 

Pears. — Bessemianka,  Limber  Twig,  Gakovsky,  Autumn  Bergamot, 
Kurskaya,  Victorina,  Early  Bergamot,  Flat  Bergamot,  Winter  Pear, 
Dula,  Saccharine,  Lemon,  Mongolian  Snow  Pear,  and  Golden  Russet. 

cWne«.— Early  Morello,  June  Morello,  Griotte  Precoce,  Boquet 
Morello,  King  Morello,  Griotte  du  Nord,  Sklanka,  Orel  Sweet,  Strauss 
Weichsel,  Bessarabian,  Frauendorfer  Weichsel,  Cerise  d'Ostheim, 
George  Glass,  Double  Natte,  Lithauer  Weichsel,  Lutovka,  24  Orel, 
Vladimir,  Brusseler  Braun,  27  Orel,  Orel,  Shubianca,  Shadow  Morello, 
Spate  Morello,  and  Large  Long  Late;  varieties  for  south  Iowa — Heart- 
Shaped  Weichsel,  Red  Oranien,  Bunte  Morello,  Yellow  Glass,  and 
Vilne  Sweet. 

Plums. — ^Native  varieties— T)e  Soto,  Wolf,  Wyant,  Rollingstone, 
Cheney,  Haw^ceye,  Chippewa,  Pottawattamie,  Forest  Rose,  and  Maquo- 
keta.  East  European  varieties — Early  Red,  Moldavka,  Voronesh  Yel- 
low, Leipzig,  Dame  Aubei-t,  Hungarian  Prune,  Ungarish  Prune,  Hun- 
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garian  No.  1,  Black  Prune  No.  1,  Beer  Plum,  Wyzerka,  Long  Red,  Long 
Blue,  Minnesota,  Oommunia,  BicUand,  Prunus  Simoni,  and  Shense 
Apricot. 

Trees  for  shelter  belts  and  timber. — ^White  poplar,  silyerwhite  poplar, 
Asiatic  poplar,  Petrovsk  poplar,  red  willow,  golden  willow,  and  pointed- 
leaved  willow. 

Ornamental  trees. — ^BoUe's  poplar,  laureMeaved  willow,  Napoleon 
willow,  silver-leaved  willow,  rosemary-leaved  willow,  wild  olive,  Prunns 
nuMckiy  bird  cherry,  Acer  ginnala^  and  Alnus  incana. 

Ornamental  shrubs. — ^Amur  tamarix.  Viburnum  lantana,  Bussian  snow- 
ball, mock  orange,  Amur  barberry,  Chinese  barberry,  privet,  Lanicera 
splendenSy  L.  xylosteum^  L.  aJberti^  climbing  honeysuckles,  Rosa  rugosa^ 
and  spirsBas. 

The  statioli  orchard  and  vineyard,  J.  O.  Lee  (L(misiana  Stas.Bul. 
No.  21^  2d  ser.yFeb.j  1893^  pp.  610-617).— A  list  is  given  of  varieties  of 
peaches,  apples,  pears,  persimmons,  and  grapes  recently  added  to  the  sta- 
tion orchard  and  vineyard,  and  notes  on  26  varieties  of  peaches,  of  which 
the  following  are  recommended  for  northern  Louisiana:  General  Jack- 
son, Oriole,  General  Lee,  Early  Rivers,  Alexander,  Newington,  Old 
Mixon  Cling,  Sylphide  Cling,  Picquett  Late,  Early  Crawford,  Stump 
the  World,  and  Pineapple.  There  are  also  notes  on  9  varieties  of  plums, 
6  of  nectarines,  3  of  Japanese  persimmons,  6  of  figs,  6  of  apples,  the 
black  apricot,  the  Angers  quince,  and  the  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  pear. 

Strawberries,  J.  S.  Bobinson  {Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  No.  13,  June, 
1891 J  pp.  10). — ^Tabulated  data  for  30  varieties  tested  at  the  station.  The 
10  most  productive  varieties  were  Staymen  No.  1,  Sadie,  Warfleld  No. 
2,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Cling-to,  Staymen  No.  2,  Thompson  No.  7,  Van  De- 
mai>.  Crescent,  and  Cloud. 

Strawberries,  J.  S.  Eobinson  {Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  No.  17,  June, 
1892,  pp.  252-255). — Brief  descriptive  notes  on  23  varieties  tested  by  R. 
L.  Guliek  at  East  New  Market,  Maryland.  The  best  varieties  were 
Acme,  Michel  Early,  Hofiman,  Bubach  No.  5,  Daisy,  May  King,  Ala- 
bama, Parker  Earle,  and  Gandy. 

Bnsh  firnits,  W.  B.  Alwood  {Virginia  8ta.  Bui  No.  22,  Nov.,  1892^ 
pp.  103-110). — A  summary  of  the  results  of  tests  made  at  the  station 
since  1889.  The  following  varieties  are  recommended:  Gooseberries. — 
Downing,  Houghton,  and  Pale  Red.  Currants. — Cherry,  Bed  Dutch, 
and  Lee  (black).  Raspberries. — Brandywine,  Cuthbert,  and  Turner — 
red  varieties;  Doolittle  and  Hilborn — ^black;  Caroline — ^yellow;  Musk- 
ingum and  Shaffer — ^purple.  BlaeJcberries.-^WUsou,  Ancient  Briton, 
and  Taylor.    Juneberries. — Success. 

Motes  on  pmning,  C.  Beokeb  {West  Virginia  Sta.  BuL  No.  27, 
Nov.,  1892,  pp.  33-49, plates  3,  figs.  17). — Illustrated  directions  for  prun- 
ing orchard  and  small  fruits,  grapes,  and  shade  trees. 
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CooperatiTe  horticultural  work,  W.  F.  Massey  {North  Carolina 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  89y  March  i,  1893ypp.  46). — A  brief  report  on  experiments 
with  fertilizers  on  vegetables,  and  tests  of  fruits  at  l^ewbern,  North 
Carolina,  and  on  fertilizer  experiments  on  grapes  at  Southern  Pines^ 
l^orth  Carolina. 

DISEASES  or  PIAHT& 

Walter  H.  Eyanm,  Editor. 

Preventive  treatment  of  some  fungous  diseases,  E.  S.  Ooff  ( Wis- 
consin Sta.  Bui.  No.34y  Jan.^  1893^  pp.  13 ^  figs.  5). — ^Popular  descriptions 
are  given  and  preventive  treatment  is  recommended  for  apple  scab, 
downy  mildew  and  brown  rot  of  the  grape,  potato  blight,  and  smut  of 
wheat  and  oats.  For  the  apple  and  potato  diseases  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
recommended,  for  the  grape  diseases  Bordeaux  mixture  until  the  berries 
begin  to  color,  after  which  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  is  advised; 
while  for  the  smut  of  wheat  and  oats  the  hot- water  treatment  is 
favored.  The  fungicides  are  prepared  according  to  standard  formulas. 
A  spraying  apparatus  is  described  and  figured,  showing  a  new  device 
to  keep  the  solution  well  stirred. 

EHTOMOLOGT. 

Experiments  with  the  tar  pan  for  leaf  hoppers  on  pasture  land, 

H. OsBOBN  {Iowa  Sta. Bui.  No.  19 ^  Nov.,  1892^ pp. 566-571).— An  account 
of  observations  and  experiments  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in 
Bulletins  !Nos.  13  and  14  of  the  station  (E.  S.  II.,  vol.  ill,  pp.  218  and 
222).  Two  pieces  of  blue  grass  pasture  land,  each  containing  about  If 
acres,  were  selected  to  test  the  advantages  of  using  the  hopper-dozer 
for  the  repression  of  leaf  hoppers.  One  lot  was  left  untreated.  Over 
the  other  lot  the  hopper-dozer,  consisting  of  a  heavy  pan  of  sheet-iron, 
8  by  3  feet,  coated  with  coal  tar,  was  dragged  June  4,  8,  9,  24,  and  25, 
and  July  7  and  20.  The  untreated  lot  furnished  pasturage  for  one 
Shorthorn  cow,  weighing  1,200  pounds,  during  103  days,  and  the  treated 
lot  for  two  cows  86  days,  equivalent  to  172  days  for  one  cow.  This 
result  confirmed  that  of  previous  experiments  in  indicating  that  pastur- 
age may  be  increased  one-third  to  one-half  by  the  use  of  the  hopper- 
dozer. 

The  life  history  of  the  two  most  iivjurioos  species  now  being  known,  it  seems  that 
the  dozer  may  be  nsed  most  effectively  at  three  different  dates  throughout  the  year, 
viz,  when  the  first  brood  of  both  species  occurs  as  larvie,  firom  May  25  to  June  10; 
aj^ain  from  July  15  to  25,  when  second  brood  of  debHit  is  to  be  taken ;  and  again 
about  Angnst  10,  when  second  brood  of  tnimtCM  is  to  be  taken.  If  more  applications 
are  desired  they  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  catch  the  third  brood  of  larvsB  as  they 
appear.  Evidently  thorough  and  snccessfrd  work  upon  the  first  brood  should  reduce 
the  necessity  for  latar  operations. 

The  experience  of  the  present  year  shows  that  the  tar  pan  will  give  the  best  results 
if  nsed  in  the  afternoon  of  a  warm  day  (perhaps  best  from  3  to  6  p.  m.),  and  when 
there  is  little  or  no  breeze.    This  is  necessary  when  grass  is  in  bloom. 
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With  regard  to  the  cost  incurred,  it  may  be  aaid  that  the  coBt  of  sheet  iron,  whioh 
will  last  for  a  long  time,  is  only  $1  or  $1.50.  The  tar  used  is  scarcely  to  be  counted  am 
expense,  and  the  cost  ma^^  be  considered  as  limited  to  the  labor  involved.  In  oper. 
ation  two  men  have  usually  covered  the  plat  mentioned,  If  acres,  in  about  two  hours, 
lapping  strips  so  that  the  ground  is  covered  twice.  One  man  working  alone  can 
cover  the  same  ground  in  but  little  longer  time,  but  needs  a  somewhat  lighter  sheet 
for  rapid  work* 

At  the  first  rate  it  cost,  counting  a  man's  services  at  $1  a  day,  about  20  cents  per 
acre  for  treatment. 

On  a  larger  scale  and  placing  three  or  four  such  sheets  in  line,  or  using  a  continu- 
ous sheet,  so  as  to  cover  a  strip  30  or  40  feet  wide  at  once,  four  men  could  easily  cover 
6  acres  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  about  7  cents  per  acre.  Horse  power  could  doubtless 
be  used  at  stiil  less  expense,  provided  the  ground  was  smooth  enough  to  permit  the 
sheet  to  run  without  catching. 

Clover  seed  catexpiUar^  H.  A.  Gossard,  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  yo.  1% 
Nov.,  1892^  pp.  571-^89,  fig.  1). — An  account  of  observations  in  1892  on 
OraphoUtha  inierstinctana  in  continnation  of  those  reported  in  Balletins 
Nos.  14  and  16  of  the  station  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  pp.  222  and  784),  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  previous  work  on  this  insect  at  the  station 
and  elsewhere.  The  following  are  some  of  the  observations  reported 
in  1892: 

[In  1892  the  spring  hrood]  was  extremely  late  in  this  section,  and  the  first  moth 
was  taken  on  May  23,  another  May  25,  and  three  on  June  2.  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  June  that  the  brood  reached  its  maximum,  though  it  disappeared  but 
little  later  than  the  corresponding  brood  disappeared  last  year,  the  bulk  of  each  go- 
ing during  the  last  week  of  June.  One  adult  was  observed  June  30,  or  six  days 
later  than  the  last  adult  of  the  same  brood  was  seen  last  year.    •    •    • 

Observations  during  the  season  of  1892,  upon  this  brood,  are  as  follows:  June  28, 
eighty-seven  heads  of  clover  were  selected  at  random,  from  the  same  field  upon  which 
observations  were  made  last  year,  the  clover  having  been  cut  for  hay  the  day  before, 
June  27.  Seventy-four  heads  were,  and  apparently  had  been,  fVee  from  the  cater- 
pillar, two  heads  had  been  doubtfully  infested,  and  eleven  heads  were  infested  at 
the  time  of  examination.  This  would  show  that  about  15  per  cent  of  the  heads 
were  infested  this  season  at  the  time  of  cutting.  We  believe  that  this  was  a  lower 
percentage  than  the  field  actually  averaged,  and  it  certainly  does  not  represent  the 
percentage  of  damage  that  the  insect  inflicted  upon  this  cutting  as  will  be  readily 
seen  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  habits  of  the  third  or  hibernating  brood  of 
caterpillars.  An  examination  of  stored  hay,  ma^cle  this  year,  confirmed  last  year's 
observation  as  to  the  fate  of  the  caterpillars.  Clover  near  the  outside  of  the  mass 
may  develop  worms  that  are  nearly  mature  at  the  time  of  storing,  and  we  found  an 
empty  cocoon  in  such  a  situation,  suggesting,  but  not  proving,  that  the  moth  had 
emerged,  since  the  caterpillar  sometimes  spins  a  cocoon  for  some  time  before  pupa- 
ting, and  if  disturbed  during  the  interval,  will  take  up  its  abode  elsewhere,  leaving 
its  cocoon  empty,  as  was  thi^  one.  Heads  of  clover  taken  from  the  interior  of  the 
pile  showed  the  dead  and  shriveled  oaterpiUars  as  in  former  observations.     •    •    • 

Examination,  July  1»  of  some  heads  of  clover  left  uncut  along  the  borders  of  the 
field,  revealed  that  the  few  moths  living  at  the  date  of  cutting,  and  perhaps  acyaceni 
to  the  edge  of  the  field,  had  congregated  on  them  for  the  purpose  of  ovipositing,  as 
many  as  seven  larv»  being  found  in  a  single  head,  and  ranging  in  size  from  the 
newly  batched  caterpillar  to  the  well  matured  specimen.  Hardly  a  head  could  be 
found  in  this  situation  that  was  not  infested  with  from  three  to  five  worms.  We 
think  that  possibly  this  habit  may  bo  turned  to  economic  account,  by  leaving  nar- 
row swaths  of  bloom  uncut  at  regular  intervals  through  the  field,  where  part  of 
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the  eggs  for  the  first  brood  of  caterpillars,  and  most  of  the  eggs  for  the  second  brood, 
will  probabl}^  be  deposited,  and  the  larvse  can  be  destroyed  with  comparative  ease 
as  soon  as  the  second  brood  of  moths  disappears. 

We  believe  that  if  this  is  done  the  attack  upon  the  mown  portion  of  the  field  will 
be  in  some  measure  lessened.    •    •    « 

In  1892  the  adults  of  the  second  brood  were  found  in  the  field  July  21,  and  began 
appearing  in  our  breeding  jars  July  22.  They  had  probably  appeared  some  days 
before  they  were  observed,  and  we  have  no  record  of  when  they  disappeared.     ♦    ♦     * 

In  1892  a  few  fresh  moths  were  seen  August  24,  which  proved  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
the  third  brood. 

In  1891  we  thought  we  found  some  indications  of  a  tendency  of  the  moth  to  be- 
come four-brooded.  We  had  a  reconl  of  some  adults,  observed  October  9,  which  led 
to  this  inference.  The  observations  made  upon  the  third  brood  of  1891,  however, 
were  somewhat  disconnected,  and  we  now  believe  that  if  it  had  been  continuooaly 
watched  we  would  have  found  the  last  adults  observed  to  be  stragglers  of  the  third 
brood.    •    •    • 

The  present  season,  1892,  has  fiimished  continuous  observation  upon  the  brood, 
which  had  not  wholly  disappeared  by  September  25.    *    *    * 

Observations  made  during  the  warmer  days  of  February,  1892,  showed  great  num- 
bers of  the  worms  to  be  apparently  dead.  No  sig^s  of  their  remains  could  be  discov- 
ered in  the  spring,  but  the  number  of  caterpillars  to  be  found  at  this  time  were  cer- 
tainly reduced  75  per  cent  from  the  numbers  observed  in  the  fall.    *    •    • 

April  22  the  larva)  were  found  secreted  beneath  rubbish,  particularly  in  barnyard 
manure^  which  had  been  heavily  spread  over  some  parts  of  the  field.  Most  of  the 
worms  were  full  fed  at  this  date  and  pupated  in  their  sheltered  retreats  without 
returning  to  the  clover  plants  to  feed.  Some  were  still  immature  and  feeding  in  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  which,  it  seems,  they  had  never  left.  The  most  careful  and 
diligent  searching  at  this  date  failed  to  find  the  caterpillars  in  any  position  of  the 
field  except  whore  it  was  heavily  manured,  and  this  was  too  remote  from  the  parts 
that  seemed  uninfested  to  admit  of  supposing  that  the  caterpillars  had  migrated  to 
it  for  protection.    •    ♦    * 

The  most  abundant  parasite  at  Ames  is  Miorodua  laticinotus,  Cress.    •    •    * 

Another  ichneumon  id  that  is  associated  with  Grapholitha  in  marked  numbers  and 
corresponds  with  it  very  closely  in  time  of  appearing  is  Braoon  vemonicB,  Ashm., 
which  has  been  reared  from  Platynota  aentana  and  Eudemia  botrana  in  the  seed  cap- 
sules of  Vemonia  noveboracenaia  (Insect  Life,  vol.  ii,  p.  349).    *    •    • 

Platynota  aentana  and  Endeniia  boirana  are  not  in  our  collections,  and  while  it  is 
possible  that  they  occur  here  the  presumption  is  quite  strong  in  our  mind  that  Brik' 
con  vemonia  also  preys  upon  Grapholiiha  inleraiinotana,  although  it  has  not  yet  been 
reared  from  this  host. 

Potato  stalk  weevil,  P.  A.  Sibrine  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui  Ifo.  19j  Nbv.y 
1892^  pp.  589^94,  fig.  1). — ^An  account  of  observations  on  Trichobaris 
trinotataj  which  was  very  injurious  to  potato  vines  in  Iowa  in  1892. 
Previous  work  on  this  insect  is  reported  in  Bulletins  Nos.  11  and  12  of 
the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  332  and  719).  No  means  of  repres- 
sion are  suggested,  except  the  familiar  one  of  pulling  the  vines  as  soon 
as  they  wilt  and  burning  them. 

Biology  of  the  cattle  tick,  G.  Gubtioe  (Texas  Sta.  Bui  ITo.  24i 
Deo.,  189J2y  pp.  237-252^  plates  2).— A  life  history  of  the  common  cattle 
tick  {Boophilus  boviSj  Riley).  There  are  four  stages:  (1)  an  egg^  (2)  a 
six-legged  seed  tick,  (3)  an  eight-legged  asexual  nymph,  and  (4)  an 
eight-legged  adult.    The  adult  female  drops  from  the  host  and  lays 
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her  eggs  in  the  soil  or  litter  of  bam  or  pasture,  from  which  the  jonns 
ticks  find  their  way  to  cattle. 

The  cattle  tick,  preventive  measures  for  farm  and  range  usa, 
M.  Francis (Tea?(w  8ta.  Bui.  No.  24,  Bee.,  1892,pp.  253-256,  fig.  1).— Cat- 
tle ticks  are  most  abundant  during  hot  dry  seasons.  They  are  ibund  in 
Texas  during  the  entire  year.  They  "  prefer  the  Durham  to  any  other 
breed  of  cattle,''  and  are  most  abundant  on  cattle  in  thickly  wooded 
pastures  or  where  there  is  much  underbrush  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  ^<In  pastures  that  have  been  [recently]  under  cultivation  aud 
where  rotation  of  crops  is  practiced  ticks  are  practically  unknown.  It 
is  well  to  keep  sulphur  and  salt  in  reach  of  the  cattle.  External 
applications  of  lard  and  sulphur  and  of  lard  and  kerosene  gave  good 
results,  but  several  brands  of  sheep  dip  were  more  satisfactory. 

A  few  dairy  cows  are  easily  treated  with  mops,  brushes,  or  syringes. 

A  device  for  rapidly  spraying  range  cattle  is  described.  Its  capacity 
is  30  animals  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  per  head  for  labor  and 
material. 

FOODS— AKIMAL  PBODUCnOH. 
E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Investigaticn  cf  the  cattle  foods  of  California,  M.  E.  Jaffa 
{California  8ta.  Bui.  JVb.  100,  Feb.  12, 1893,  'pp.  7).— This  is  the  first  bul- 
letin on  the  subject  of  cattle  foods  issued  by  the  station,  and  is  to  be 
followed  by  others.  It  contains  a  popular  discussion  of  the  constituents 
of  feeding  stuffs,  their  digestibility,  feeding  standards,  etc.;  and  analy- 
ses made  at  the  station  of  Lathyrus  sylvestris,  oat  hay,  alfalfa  liay,  burr 
clover,  wild  hays,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  and  linseed  meal.  Some  of 
tliese  analyses  are  conipareil  with  the  average  composition  of  American 
feeding  stuff's. 

Analyses  of  a  number  of  California-grown  feeding  stuffs  are  given 
below,  together  with  the  calculated  amounts  of  digestible  ingredients 
in  100  pounds  of  material : 

CompoBition  of  California  feeding  8iuff$. 


Lathyrui  tylveatria 

(green)  

LathyrttM  aylveitrii 

(hay)  

Oat  hay,  first  qnalitv .. . 
Oat  hay,  second  quality. 

Burr  clover  hay 

Will!  hay  (Bleoeharit 

fHUuMtria) 

Wild  hay  (Atropif  wM- 

/omiMi 


Composition. 


P,et 

83.48 

10.00 
10.38 
0.80 
11.  M 

11.55 

10.10 


P.  eL 

8.18 

7.83 
6.71 
7.24 
6.01 


P,ct. 


20.10 
8.31 
6.57 

10.50 


7.60     5.60  22.27 


6.82     5.30 


P.et 


8.18     0.76 


24.05 
23.85 
25.75 
26.19 


27.34 


P 

'A 


p.et. 

13.77 

33.04 
47.91 

48.54 
44.92 

51.18 

48.44 


Lbt. 
1.63 


4.02 
2.80 
2. 
2.23 


2.65 
2.00 


A  mo  ant  digestible  in 
100  pounds. 


Lbt. 

6.23 

15.32 
4.74 
3.74 
5.99 

2.89 

2.65 


Lbt. 

0.08 

2.41 
1.34 
1.00 
1.20 

1.06 

0.80 


Lbt. 

6.27 

13.04 
13.83 
14.03 
11.70 

11.36 

18.04 


Lbt. 

8.04 

22.06 
29.70 
30.00 
27.00 

8L73 

80.03 


'I 

-a? 


Calo- 
ries. 

422 

1.070 
504 
049 
042 

000 

001 


i 


■a 
S 

JZ5 


1:  2.4 

1:  2.7 
1:  0.0 
1:12.7 
1:  7.1 

1:15.7 

1:17.3 
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^^So  far  as  examined^  where  representative  samples  have  been  nsed^ 
the  California  products  compare  quite  closely  with  those  of  the  Eastern 
States." 

Composition  of  fodders  and  grains,  H.  Snydbb  {Minnesota  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  ^,  Feh.^  1893y  pp.  43-^9). — ^The  maximum,  minimum,  and 
average  composition  are  given  for  18  samples  of  wheat,  16  of  wheat 
flour,  8  of  wheat  germ,  6  of  wheat  shorts,  5  of  wheat  bran,  8  of  corn^ 
silage,  5  of  com  kernels,  4  of  cof  n-and-cob  meal,  4  of  barley,  5  of  oats 
and  4  of  peas,  together  with  a  single  analysis  of  flaxseed,  germ  meal, 
gluten  meal,  wild  buckwheat,  corn  stover,  com  tops,  corn  butts,  corn 
fodder,  com  silage,  wheat  and  oat  straw,  rape  (dried  leaves  and  whole 
plant),  and  hay  of  clover,  timothy,  millet,  alfalfa,  and  peas.  With  the 
exception  of  the  wheat,  the  grains  and  foddera  were  grown  upon  the 
experiment  station  farm  during  the  seasons  of  1891  and  1892. 

The  starch  and  dextrin  (solable  ntarcb)  were  separately  determined  in  each  sam- 
ple [of  wheat  and  flonr].  The  flonr  was  made  from  eight  of  the  eighteen  samples  of 
wheat  whose  analyses  are  reported,  and  contains  more^starch  and  less  gluten  and 
nitrogenous  matters  than  the  original  wheat.  The  small  amount  of  ether  soluble 
matter  (mainly  fat)  is  noticeable.  In  the  wheat  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the 
gluten  to  the  starch  is  about  1  to  4;  in  the  flour  1  to  6.5. 

The  composition  of  the  wheat  germ  is  extremely  interesting,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
more  nitrogenous  matter  in  this  product  than  in  the  original  wheat  or  any  of  the 
other  products.  *  *  *  On  the  average  there  is  more  water  in  the  flour  and  each 
one  of  the  products  than  was  present  in  the  original  wheat.  Whether  this  is  true 
in  general  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  Wheat  starch  is  quite  hygroscopic,  and  without 
doubt  many  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  weighings  of  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  due  to 
the  differences  in  the  amounts  of  hygroscopic  moisture  present.  *  *  ^  In  the 
wheat  97  jtct  cent  of  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  gluten  and  other  albuminoids;  in 
the  flour  98.  Practically  all  of  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  gluten  and  albumi- 
noids. This  is  not  in  accord  with  statements  found  in  many  chemical  journals  aLd 
books,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  chemical  methods  for  the  determination 
of  nitrogen  have  been  materially  improved  within  comparatively  recent  years. 

The  x>er  cent  of  starch  and  dextrin  in  the  wheat  ranged  from  62.4  to  nearly  68,  with 
an  average  of  about  65.  The  starch  and  gluten  make  up  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  composition  of  the  dry  organic  matter  of  the  wheat.  The  extremes  reached 
in  the  composition  of  these  wheats  were  marked  by  the  Ladoga  wheat.  It  contained 
the  most  mineral  matter,  fiber  (woody  material),  and  the  least  gluten  of  any  of  the 
wheats  examined ;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  Ladoga  flour. 

Digestion  ezperiments,  H.  Snyder  {Minnesota  Sta.  BuL  N'o.  26^ 
Jan.j  1893,  pp.  40). 

SifHopsit, — ^Experiments  with  milch  cows  on  the  digestibility  of  a  ration  of  pea  sUage 
and  wheat  bran,  and  with  pigs  on  the  digestibility  of  corn,  shorts,  barley,  peas, 
bran,  and  various  combinations  of  these  foods.  The  value  of  the  manure  from 
these  different  rations  is  given. 

Pea  siUige  and  wheat  bran  {pp.  3-19). — The  peas  were  cut  while  green 
and  placed  in  a  compartment  of  a  silo,  which  was  opened  early  in 
March,  1892.  The  silage  was  sweet  and  in  good  condition,  and  was 
generally  relished  by  cows,  especially  when  mixed  with  bran,  timothy, 
or  corn.    A  ration  consisting  of  34  pounds  of  pea  silage  and  12  pounds 
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of  wheat  bran  waM  frnl  to  two  milch  cows  for  twenty  days  to  determine 
its  di((estibi]ity.  The  excreta  were  ooUecfted  during  the  last  five  d^vs. 
Full  tabulates!  data  are  given  from  which  the  following  sanuuary  of 
the  i;oefticieiits  of  digestibility  of  the  ration  is  deduced: 

CoejfMemU  of  digettUniUjf  fomud  fvr  jm»  nlm§€  mmd  ftrca. 


mfttter. 

75.5 
70.0 

Ash. 

Organic 

IIUltt4U-. 

77.0 
T7.8 

Grade 
protein. 

Cr     e 

fat. 

Cmda 

fiber. 

fraS 
otMel. 

fk<M 

61.4 
G3.9 

80.6 
81.2 

79.6 
80l3 

66.9 
5&9 

WT  * 

Hully 

K8.3 

Tlie  yield  and  the  compoHition  of  the  milk  of  each  cow  is  also  giveu. 

From  tlie  name  niimber  of  poutnU  of  food  Bess  gave  10  poands  more  milk  thao 
8nlly ;  but  the  Ufb  ponndn  of  niilk  from  Bras  contained  less  fat  and  solids  than  the 
dH.ri  ponndN  given  by  Hully.  Hiilly's  milk,  althongh  10  ponnds  less,  prodaced  0.89 
ponndii  more  fat.     *    *    • 

In  the  caHo  of  H«*iia  8.58  per  cent  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  food  was  retamed  in  the 
solid  mutter  of  the  milk,  while  with  Sully  9.85  ]>cr  cent  was  returned.     •     •     • 

The  per  vm\t  of  nitrogen  returned  by  each  cow  was  somewhat  less  than  the  amonnt 
in  the  food*  Hnlly  returned  nearly  95  per  cent,  while  Bess  returned  a  little  over  91 
]>er  cent,  indicating  that  none  of  the  vital  functions  had  been  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nniHcles  of  the  Ixxly  without  due  compensation  from  the  protein  of  the 
food.    Nearly  the  same  per  cent  of  ash  was  returned  by  eaoii  cow.    •    •     * 

About  82  ponnds  of  dry  matter  wore  burned  up  in  the  body  of  each  oow,  equiva- 
lent to  a  little  over  16  pounds  i»er  day.    •    •    • 

The  more  complete  digestive  work  of  Sully,  with  no  tendency  to  gain  in  flesh  or 
retiiin  the  nitrogen  of  the  food,  gave  better  milk  returns  than  the  less  complete  di- 
gestive work  of  Hess,  with  a  tendency  to  gain  in  weight  and  to  retain  more  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food.  *  *  *  Of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  food,  about  20  per  cent 
was  returned  in  the  dung,  from  20  to  25  per  cent  in  the  milk,  and  over  50  per  cent  in 
the  urine.    Nearly  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  returned  in  the  dung. 

The  results  show  tliat  tlie  urine  is  of  greater  commercial  value  than  the  dung, 
since  half  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  was  returned  in  the  urine  and  only  a  fifth  in 
the  dung.  The  nitrogen  in  the  urine  is  soluble  and  more  available  as  plant  food, 
while  the  nitrogen  In  the  dung  is  largely  insoluble,  as  the  determinations  of  albumi- 
noid nitrogen  show.  The  value  of  the  manure  depends  mainly  upon  the  nitrogen, 
and  this  is  contained  largely  in  the  urine. 

l>igestion  trials  with  pigs  (pi}.  20-40). — Digestion  trials  are  reported 
with  barley,  corn,  shortn,  peas,  and  bran,  fed  separately,  and  with  ra- 
tions of  barley  and  sliorts,  corn  and  shorts,  corn  and  bran,  and  peas 
and  bran.  One  )>ig  was  used  in  each  trial.  The  pigs  used  ranged  in 
weight  fW>m  135  to  275  i>oands.  The  data  of  the  trials,  including  anal- 
yses of  the  feeding  stufi's  fed,  are  tabulated. 
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f^oUowjtig  is  a  sammary  of  the  coefficients  found: 
BumwMry  of  digeaUim  coeffloUnU. 


T35 


Kind  of  grain. 

matter. 

Ash. 

Ether 
extract. 

Cmde 
protein. 

Cmde 
fiber. 

Nitrogen- 
free 
extract. 

Albami- 
noids. 

C7om  uid  tborts  r». ,,..->.* 

84.2 
80.7 
7S.0 
77.6 
80.1 
74.0 
71.7 
53.7 
79.0 
89.8 
77.8 

4.15 

4.'i5" 

6.09 
5.39 
6.63 
2.46 

87.8 
77.6 

82.4 
80.9 
76.0 
77.7 
81.4 
71.0 
78.3 
75.8 
82.7 
88.6 
74.4 

48.8 
48.7 
48.0 
34.0 
48.7 
25.0 
30.6 
26.9 
67.6 
77.9 
89.1 

90.8 
93.9 
88.0 
85.9 
86.6 
85.5 
78,2 
66.0 
86.0 
95.0 
76.0 

81.3 

Com 

89.0 

Skorts..  ..           

liiirlflv  and  shorts 

78  9 
67.8 

77.1 

Barley 

81.0 

Sborts 

Corn  and  bran 

70.1 
65.4 
74.6 

7&1 

Bran 

Peat  %nd  bran 

8.35 
4.00 
8.01 

85.0 

Peas 

90.0 

Bran 

78.1 

75.8 

From  these  coefficients  and  the  composition  of  the  feeding  staffs  a 
table  is  calculated  showing  the  pounds  of  digestible  food  ingredients  in 
100  pounds  of  each  of  the  materials  tested,  - — \ 

Manurial  valves  of  feeding  stuffn  (pp.  20-38). — From  the  data  obtained  ] 
in  the  above  digestion  trials  with  pigs  calculations  were  made  of  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  food  consumed  by  each  animal  per  day,  together 
with  the  corresponding  values  of  the  excreta.  The  basis  used  for  the 
valuation  was  nitrogen  17  cents,  phosphoric  acid  7  cents,  and  potassium 
oxide  4  cents  per  pound. 

Value  of  manure  jrom  pigs  on  different  foods. 


Kind  of  food. 


Barley  and  shorts 

Barley 

Com  and  shorts . . 

Com 

Peas  and  bran — 
Cora  and  bran — 


Food  per 
day. 


Poundt. 


I 


l^itrogen 
retained 
in  body. 


Percent 
85 
06 
00 
22 
28 
25 


Feitilizer 
value  of 
the  food 

oon- 
samed. 


Valne  of 

the  nrine 

per  day. 


$0,043 
.020 
.021 
.016 


$0,019 
.010 
.012 
.010 
.010 


Value  of 
the  danx 
per  day. 


$0,012 
.006 
.006 
.003 
.007 
.006 


Total 

value  per 

day. 


Initial 

weij^ht  of 

pig*. 


$0,028 
.016 
.018 
.013 
.017 
.014 


Poufide. 
254 
275 
235 
258 
135 
141 


The  yalae  of  the  manare  returned  in  one  day,  it  will  be  seen,  depends  upon  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  food  and  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  retained  in  the  body.  The 
dung  returned  from  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  barley  is  more  valuable  than  that  re- 
turned from  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  com.  The  addition  of  shorts  to  either  barley 
or  com  very  noticeably  Increased  the  value  of  the  dung. 

Nitrogen  balance  (pp.  39,  40). — This  is  given  for  the  barley  and  shorts, 
shorts  and  corn,  barley,  and  com  in  a  table  showing  the  nitrogen  in  the 
food  and  in  the  excreta,  the  amonnt  of  nitrogen  retained  in  the  body,  the 
amonnt  of  digestible  protein  in  the  food,  and  the  changes  in  live  weight. 

When  no  nitrogen  was  retained  in  the  body  there  was  a  slight  loss  of  weight,  and 
when  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  retained  a  slight  gain  resulted.  An  in- 
crease in  weight  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  nitrogen  stored  up  in  the 
body.  With  about  half  a  pound  of  digestible  protein  per  day  in  the  food  the  pigs 
&d  on  barley,  and  corn  and  shorts  made  no  appreciable  gains,  but  when  the  diges- 
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tible  protein  waa  increased  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound  per  day,  and  the  other  i 
pounds  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  the  pig  made  a  fair  gain;  and  when  the  amount 
was  still  forther  increased  to  nearly  a  pound  per  day  the  pig  gained  19  pounds  in  a 
week.  A  little  over  half  a  pound  of  nitrogen  per  week  was  passed  in  the  urine  of 
each  animaly  and  this  occurred  whether  the  animal  was  gaining  or  losing  in  weights 
The  amount  of  nitrogen  carried  off  in  the  dung  yaried  according  to  the  amount  of 
indigestible  nitrogen  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  food.  The  nitrogen  in  the  urine  repre- 
sents nearly  all  of  the  digestible  nitrogen  of  the  food  that  was  used  in  the  body  for 
mechanical  purposes,  while  the  nitrogen  in  the  dung  represents  mainly  the  indiges- 
tible nitrogen  of  the  food. 

When  the  digestible  nitrogen  in  the  food  was  increased  above  the  amount  required 
to  maintain  the  animal  nearly  all  of  this  increase  was  stored  up  in  the  body. 

To  the  farmer  these  results  mean  that  for  every  6^  pounds  of  barley  or  com  fed  to  m 
pig  weighing  250  pounds  about  6  pounds  are  used  up  mechanically  in  the  body  and 
only  about  half  a  pound  goes  to  make  flesh.  The  chief  benefits  that  are  derived  from 
the  food  comes  from  the  small  amount  that  is  in  excess  of  that  required  for  mainte> 
nance.  These  figures  show  how  unprofitable  it  is  to  deal  out  small  or  unbalanced 
rations  for  fattening  mature  animals  since  a  certain  amount  must  go  for  supplying 
fuel  and  doing  work,  and  nearly  all  above  this  amount  is  made  into  flesh.  It  ia 
economical  to  feed  a  liberal  ration. 

Digestion  experiments,  F.  E.  Emeby  and  B.  W.  Kilgobe  {ITorik 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  No.  87d,  Nov.j  1892^  pp.  53). — Detailed  accounts  are 
given  of  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  pulled  corn  fodder  (cured 
com  leaves),  crimson  clover  hay,  cowpea  vine  hay,  soja  bean  silage, 
corn  silage,  raw  cotton  seed,  roasted  cotton  seed,  and  cotton  hulls 
and  rations  of  corn  silage  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  cotton  hulls 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  These  trials  were  with  sheep,  goats,  steers,  and 
cows.  The  animals  were  fed  in  a  preliminary  period  of  at  least  eight 
days  and  the  excreta  coDected  for  six  days  following.  The  coarse  fod- 
ders were  fed  alone  and  in  quantities  to  suit  the  appetites  of  the 
animals.  The  raw  and  roasted  cotton  seed  were  each  fed  in  connection 
with  corn  silage.  Average  samples  were  taken  of  each  feeding  stuff 
used,  and  the  analyses  of  these,  together  with  the  amounts  of  food 
eaten  and  refused  and  analyses  of  the  excret>a,  formed  the  basis  for  the 
detailed  tables.  The  coefficients  of  digestibility  found  are  summarized 
in  the  table  below,  in  which  '^  under  the  heading  of  total  sugars  is 
presented  all  the  cold  water  extract  substances  capable  of  reducing 
Fehling's  copper  solution,  and  is  really  more  than  the  true  sugars, 
while  under  the  heading  of  stsirch  is  included  all  copper-reducing 
bodies  obtained  by  treating  the  residue  from  the  tot<al  sugars  with 
150  c.  c.  of  water  and  4  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask, 
with  a  reflux  condenser,  on  a  water-bath  for  twelve  hours.  This  of 
course,  is  not  all  starch,  for  other  bodies  besides  starch  have  no  doubt 
been  converted  into  sugars,  but  duplicate  determinations  gave  fairly 
concordant  results,  showing  pretty  constant  conversion  power  of  the 
add." 
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Coefficients  of  digesHMUtp. 


Total 
dry 
mat- 
ty. 

Grade 
aab. 

Crude 

Albu- 

mi. 
noids. 

Crude 
&t. 

Nltiv 
gen-free 
extract. 

Crade 
filter. 

Total 
angars. 

starch. 

Undo- 
termin- 
edoar- 
bohy. 
drat^. 

Polled  com  fodder: 
Goat 

Peret. 

54.85 
56.22 

59.44 
65.00 

59.28 
59.18 

52.26 
65.79 

53.17 

69.31 
62.94 

58.40 
53.46 

Peret. 

15.67 
11,29 

53.44 
53.65 

53.89 
36.40 

47.09 
66.31 

26.89 

48.32 
38.28 

Peret. 

68.76 
43.15 

68.52 
69.75 

65.14 
63.94 

71.31 
80.19 

34.41 

70.02 
65.68 

49.56 
44.84 

Peret. 

63.50 
41.56 

59.89 
61.06 

48.52 
46.56 

60.  oe 

72.15 

26.39 

66.62 
60.49 

46.26 
42.21 

Peret. 

66.42 
60.69 

48.72 
58.06 

58.71 
46.86 

66.48 
77.80 

66.04 

87.00 
87.20 

74.95 
68.51 

89.33 
80.61 
88.98 
81.59 

Peret. 

67.06 
60.65 

69.84 
73.63 

70,61 
70.71 

45.88 
58.16 

60.53 

49.23 
50.00 

52.99 
49.77 

Peret. 

64.27 
67.04 

42.57 
54.88 

41.24 
44.69 

47.13 

62.47 

43.17 

85.91 
66.07 

69.83 
62.51 

Peret. 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

Percl. 

*63.45 
69.98 

65.66 
70.67 

61.88 
65.49 

63.23 
73.59 

55.16 

76.54 
74.73 

77.80 
78.03 

50.24 
40.13 
44.37 
49.73 

Peret. 
43  38 

Sheep 

42.58 

Chimson  dover  hay : 
Qoat 

67.85 

Sheep 

72.17 

Coirpea-yine  hay: 

71.05 

Sheep 

60.  U2 

Soja-bean  silage: 

0.43 

Gray  goat. ......... 

Com  ullage: 

Cow 

61.43 

Bawoottonseed: 

Cow,  first  trial 

Cow,  secosit  trial  . . 
Boasted  cotton  seed : 

Heifer 

14.92 
27.37 

8.34 

Steer 

8.62 

Cotton-seed  hnlte: 

Cowl 

44.97 
35.92 
37.38 
41.02 

21.52 

27.14 

21.90 

9.00 

45.68 
40.30 
28.01 
33.51 

47.38 
27.42 
47.25 
50.70 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

38.91 

Cow2 

24.61 



38.01 

Gray  jroat 

4.01 

Blaokgoat 

2.04 

10.55 

Arerage  of  four 
trials         .... 

39.82 

19.89 

6.75 



85.13 

3(^88 

43.14 

100.00 

46.11 

23.00 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  [above],  the  sugars  were  in  all  cases  completely  digested. 
The  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the ''  andetermined  carbohydrates  "  of  corn  fodder, 
soja-bean  silage,  rations  of  raw  and  roasted  cotton  seed  and  com  silage,  raw  and 
roasted  cotton  seed,  and  cotton  hulls  are  much  lower  than  the  corresponding  ones 
for  starch  for  the  same  fodders  and  rations,  but  with  the  remaining  fodders  and 
rations  there  was  very  little  dififerenoe  in  the  digestibility  of  starch  and  ''  undeter« 
mined  carbohydrates." 

The  coefficients  show  [pulled]  com  fodder  to  be  superior  in  feeding  value  to  timothy 
or  red  top,  and  almost  equal  to  clover  hay. 

A  ration  for  a  1,000-pound  horse  or  mule  would  be  5  or  6  bundles  of  fodder  with  21 
ears  of  com  per  day  for  light  work. 

[The  cowpea  hay  was  from  vinos  cut  so  late]  that  the  leaves  were  fast  falling 
and  the  coarse  stems  too  ripe  for  good  hay.  *  *  •  Comparison  with  the  other 
analyses  show  this  hay  to  be  low  in  content  of  ash,  protein,  and  fat,  and  to  have  a 
greater  amount  of  crude  fiber.  *  •  •  The  animals  ate  it  nearly  as  well  as  they 
did  the  pulled  com  fodder  and  the  clover  hay.  *  *  *  Soja-bean  silage  has  been 
fed  in  our  stable  long  enough  to  give  assurance  of  its  value.  For  milch  cows  it  has 
seeme<l  to  arrest  the  natural  decline  in  yield  for  a  time,  when  fed  after  a  long  period 
on  com  silage.  This  may  have  been  partly  due  to  other  causes,  as  changes  in  grain 
fed  and  approach  of  spring.  Fed  to  a  bull  of  a  little  under  1,000  pounds  weight  for 
over  five  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  45  pounds  per  day,  the  bull  made  a  slow  but  steady 
gain  in  weight.    *    »    » 

Comparison  of  the  digestibility  of  raw  cotton  seed  with  that  of  roasted  cottonseed 
shows  the  dry  matter,  protein,  albuminoids,  fats,  and  fiber  of  the  roasted  seed  to  be 
less  digestible,  while  the  nitrogen-free  extract  is  more  digestible  in  the  roasted 
than  in  the  raw  seed.  The  analyses  of  raw  and  roasted  seed  reveal  little  difference 
in  the  composition  of  the  two  beyond  a  slight  increase  in  fat  and  fiber  in  roasted 
over  raw  seed  and  a  decrease  in  nitrogen-free  extract.  These  experiments  show  a 
dear  and  heavy  loss  of  digestible  material  from  roasting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
cwwad  port  of  roasting  the  seed.    •    •    • 
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[Considerable  yariaiion  was  noticed  in  the  amoant  and  the  proportion  of  protein 
digested  from  the  cotton-seed  hnlls  by  different  animals.]  This  is  most  likely  due 
to  bile  eonipoundS;  mncos,  and  other  intestinal  products  not  belon^ng  to  the  nndi> 
gested  food  residue  proper.  Extraction  of  the  feces  with  ether,  alcohol,  hot  water, 
and  cold  limewater  failed  to  lower  the  nitrogen  in  them.  The  coefiBcients  for  dry 
matter  and  nutrients  other  than  protein  make  a  first-rate  showing  for  cotton  hulls. 
A  low  protein  coefficient  would  be  expected  in  a  coarse  fodder  haying  so  wide  a 
nutritive  ratio. 

Four  trials  are  reported  on  the  digestibility  of  rations  of  com  silage 
and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  five  trials  of  mixtures  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  hulls,  containing  1  pound  of  meal  to  4,  6,  and  7  pomida  of  hulls, 
respectively.  Calculations  made  from  the  trisJs  with  mixtures  of  cot- 
ton seed  meal  and  silage  'indicate  that  the  highly  nitrogenous  cotton- 
seed meal  rery  favorably  affects  the  digestibility  of  the  corn  silage. 
The  total  dry  matter  of  the  combination  of  silage  and  meal  was  more 
digestible  that  silage  alone  and  meal." 

There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  digestibility  of  the  rations  of  hulls  and 
meal  with  the  increased  addition  of  meal.  The  digestibility  of  the  dry  matter  of 
the  1  to  7  ration  was  45  per  cent,  of  the  1  to  6  ration  49  per  cent,  of  the  1  to  4  ration 
53.5  per  cent.  This  increase  here,  aa  with  the  rations  of  silage  and  meal,  is  in  excess 
of  the  average  between  the  digestibility  of  hulls  alone  and  of  meal,  as  obtained 
from  the  rations  referred  to.    *    *    * 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  that  a  still 
narrower  ration  of  cotton-seed  hulls  and  meal  could  often  be  advantageously  fed  for 
economic  production  of  beef,  milk,  or  work,  as  it  is  believed  that  a  stiU  larger 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients  would  thus  be  obtained  than  are  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding rations  of  hulls  and  meal. 

From  the  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffs  given  in  the  bulletin  and  the 
coefficients  of  digestible  food  in  these  experiments,  calculations  are 
made  of  the  amounts  of  digestible  food  nutrients  in  100  pounds  of  the 
several  feeding  stuffs  and  rations. 

Comparative  digestive  power  of  sheep  and  goatSy  and  of  cows  and  goats 
for  the  sainefood  {pp.  48  and  49). 

The  digestion  experiments  on  com  fodder,  crimson  clover  hay,  and  cowpea-vine 
hay,  with  one  goat  and  one  sheep  on  each,  furnish  data  for  comparing  the  digestive 
powers  of  sheep  and  goats  for  these  three  fodders,  while  experiments  on  cotton-seed 
hulls  with  two  goats  and  two  heifers  famish  data  for  making  like  comparisons  for 
goats  and  cows.  Combining  the  coefficients  for  the  sheep  and  cows  for  the  four  fod- 
ders, we  have  data  for  comparing  the  digestive  powers  of  sheep  and  cows  with  goats 
for  the  four  fodders.  There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  amounts  of  dry  matter 
digested  by  goats  and  sheep  and  by  goats  and  cows  from  these  fodders.  Makuig 
comparison,  however,  of  the  goats  and  sheep  on  the  individual  nutrients,  the  goats 
digested  more  protein,  practically  the  same  amount  of  fats,  and  less  nitrogen-free 
extract  and  liber  than  the  sheep.  In  comparison  with  the  cows  on  cotton-seed  hnUs, 
the  goats  digested,  on  an  average,  less  protein,  practically  an  equal  amount  of  fats, 
less  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  more  fiber. 

Feeding  silage  vs.  dried  food,  J.  W.  Sanbobn  ( Utah  8ta.  Bui  No. 
19j  Octj  1892y  pp.  11). — ^A  comparison  is  given  of  corn  silage  and  field- 
cured  corn  fodder  for  steers  and  sheep,  and  of  grain  aloue  vs.  grain  and 
silage  for  pigs.  The  silage  and  corn  fodder  were  made  from  the  same 
field  of  corn.    The  corn  fodder  stood  in  the  field  ten  to  seventeen  da^ 
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'^  It  was  placed  in  the  bam  too  quickly  and  went  tlirougli  the  heating 
process.'^ 

Lots  of  three  steers  each  were  fed  dry  corn  fodder,  dry  hay,  and  si- 
lage, respectively.  From  December  23  to  April  4  the  lot  on  hay  gained 
200  pounds,  the  lot  on  com  fodder  46  pounds,  and  the  lot  on  silage  109 
X)ounda.  The  dressed  weight  of  the  lots  fed  on  com  fodder  and  silage  were 
nearly  equal.  Analyses  of  the  carcasses  showed  that  the  silage-fed  lot 
contained  slightly  less  water  than  the  other. 

Two  lots  of  sheep  of  three  each  were  fed  from  December  21  to  April 
4.  The  gains  were  small,  averaging  12  pounds  per  sheep  for  the  lot  on 
silage  and  16^  pounds  for  the  lot  on  corn  fodder.  ^^  In  flesh  the  silage-fed 
lot  contained  11  per  cent  more  water  and  11.2  per  cent  less  fat.'' 

In  the  trial  with  pigs  one  lot  was  fed  all  it  would  eat  of  the  grain 
ration  of  oats,  peas,  barley,  and  wheat,  and  the  other  a  restricted  grain 
ration  with  silage.  The  first  lot  received  more  than  twice  as  much  grain 
as  the  latter.  The  amount  of  dry  matter  eaten  in  the  trial  (December 
22  to  April  8)  waB  1,009  pounds  for  the  lot  on  grain  alone,  and  648  pounds 
for  the  lot  on  grain  and  silage.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  lot 
fed  grain  ad  liMtum  made  somewhat  the  larger  gain. 

The  author  believes  that  ^^  the  balance  of  results  are  against  sQage, 
even  when  compared  with  heated  air-dried  corn  fodder." 

Calf  feeding,  C.  T.  Gubtiss  (Iowa  8ta.  Sul,  No.  19j  Ifov.y  1892^  pp. 
614^17). 

Synapsis, — LIdbmcI  meal,  grotiDd  oats,  and  a  mixture  of  eom  meal  and  ground  flax- 
seed were  compared  as  supplements  to  separator  skim  milk.  Like  amounts  of 
grain  were  fed  to  all.  The  gain  was  largest  and  the  cost  per  ponnd  of  gain 
least  with  the  mixture  of  com  meal  and  flax  meal. 

Six  heifer  calves,  3  Holsteins  and  3  Shorthorns,  were  fed  in  lots  of 
two  each  firom  June  14  to  August  13  the  following  rations:  Lot  1,  lin- 
seed Qieal  and  skim  milk;  lot  2,  ground  oats  and  skim  milk;  and  lot  3, 
a  mixture  of  nine  parts  com  meal  and  one  part  ground  flaxseed,  and 
skim  milk.  The  grain  was  gradually  increased  from  1  pound  per  head 
at  first  to  2  pounds.  The  milk  was  separated  in  a  Baby  separator  and 
the  skim  milk  fed  while  warm.  Each  calf  had  20  pounds  of  skim  milk 
per  day.  They  were  in  a  pasture  the  early  part  of  the  trial  and  later 
received  green  peas  and  oat  forage.  They  ranged  in  weight  from  132 
to  223  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  The  results  for  the  60  days 
lare  as  follows: 


Gain  in  weight  and  food  eaten  by  calves. 

Total 
gain. 

Coetof 

food  per 

pound  of 

gain. 

Bigeetible  nutrients  in  food. 

Protein. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Fat. 

Nutritive 
ratio. 

Lot  1 :  Linseed  meal  and  skira  millc 

Lot  2:  Ground  oats  and  skim  milk 

Lot  3:  Con  meal,  gronnd  flax,  and  skim 
milk 

PoundB. 
128^ 

Cents. 
6.4 
4.4 

3.0 

Poundi. 
72.  «0 
52.14 

52.02 

Pounds. 
07.6 
100.8 

118.5 

Pounds. 
2.1 
4.0 

7.0 

1:  1.4 
1:  1.6 

1-  2.7 
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The  cost  of  food  is  based  on  the  following  prices:  Linseed  meal  1} 
cents,  ground  oats  1  cent,  corn  meal  ^  cent,  and  ground  flax  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  skim  milk  15  cents  per  100  pounds. 

"The  protein  of  these  rations  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  control- 
ling factor  in  determining  gain.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  greater 
influence  exerted  by  fat  and  carbohydrates,  a  principle  in  feeding  that 
I  belieye  always  prevails  where  protein  is  fed  in  excess  as  in  quite  nar- 
row rations." 

The  nutritive  ratios  given  are  all  very  much  narrower  than  those 
generally  recommended  for  cattle  at  this  stage  of  growth.  Evidently 
the  pasture  grass  and  oat  and  x>ea  forage  was  not  taken  into  account 
in  calculating  the  nutritive  ratio. 

Rations  for  dairy  cows,  F.  W.  Woll,  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  No.  33^ 
Oct.y  1893y  pp.  22). — The  basis  of  this  bulletin  is  the  reports  received 
from  sixteen  farmers  and  dairymen  in  the  State  in  reply  to  a  circular 
letter  sent  out  in  the  spring. of  1892,  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
rations  fed  to  dairy  cows  during  the  preceding  winter.  The  object  was 
to  find  out  what  rations  were  being  fed  by  successful  farmers,  and  what, 
if  any,  improvements  could  be  made  in  them.  These  rations  are  given 
in  detail,  and  calculations  based  on  the  average  composition  and  cost 
of  the  feeding  stuff's  in  the  State  are  made  of  the  digestible  nutritive 
ingredients  furnished  by  each,  and  the  cost  of  the  ration  per  day.  The 
rations  are  also  compared  with  the  standards  of  Wolff  and  Kiihn.  A 
summary  of  15  of  these  rations  is  given,  as  follows: 

OymponeniB  of  raiiom  for  milch  cows  fed  by  fifteen  Wtsconein  dairymen. 


• 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV 

XV. 

niovor  silAiFO ...... 

Lbt. 
30 

LbM. 

27 

Lbt. 
40 

Llf. 
50 

Lbt. 
50 

T^t. 
35 

Lbt. 
30 

Lbt. 
45 

Lbt. 
60 

Lbt. 

Jjbt. 
30 

Lbt. 
32 
22 

ii 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 
*  25 

Lbt. 
35 

6 

5* 

5 
5 

1       . 

5 

6 

8 

Timotliv  nav...... 

1 

7 

15 

3 

Mixed  hay 

Marahhav 

«* 

10 

5 

11 

10 

Fodder  corn 

8 

16 

Cornstalks 

18 

20 

Barlev  straw ...... 

14J 

Oat  straw 

J* 

4 
4 

'""s 

6 

Wheat  bran 

10 

H 

3 

2i 

4 

3| 

6 

H 

■'3" 

H 

Wheat  middlinn. . 

Com  meal 

3 

3 

Corn-and-cob  meal 

5 
5 

Oats 

H 

2 

8 

3 

8i 

4 
3 

^ 

n 

Cotton-seed  meal.. 

. 

"4" 

Linseed  meaL ..... 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

i 

3 

H 

Malt  sprouts 

Foa  meal 

1 

16.2 

10.4 

14.6 

11.9 

16.1 

14.2 

Costof  ration,  oenta 

17.7 

14.6 

16.6 

14.8 

18.9 

19.1 

ILO 

18.4 

15.1 
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8 


n 
ni 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 
vm 

IX 
X 

XI 
XII 

xni 

XIV 
XV 


Breed. 


Shortboms  and  Red 

Poll* 

Grade  Jerseys* 

Gaemseys 

Holsteins 

Holsteins 

Grade  Jerseys^ 

Grade  Jerseys  and 

natives 

Jerseys  and  grade 

Jerseys 

Grade  Jerseys 

S1ioirthoms>>>> 

Jerseys 

Gueniseys 

Jerseys  and  natiyes. 
Holsteins  and  grade 

Holsteins 

Jerseys 


AyerageforlS  herds 

Standard  ration  aocording  to 
KiUm  


Standard  rfttion  acoording  to 
WoUr 


■i-sg 
I? 


f 


Lb8. 
19.61 
27.59 
22.64 
25.18 
27.12 
28.00 

29.00 

29.00 
S4.81 
26.29 
25.85 
24.50 
22.47 

25.29 
24.00 


20-38.5$ 
24.0 


Digestible  matter. 


Protein 
(NX 
6.25.) 


1.80 
2.09 
2.46 
2.11 
1.79 
8.89 

2.22 

2.97 
2.64 
1.33 
1.80 
2.87 
1.75 

1.77 
2.28 


8.22 

1.5-2.4B 

3.6 


Carbo- 
hy- 
drates. 


Lbt. 
10.66 
14.46 
11.26 
13.58 
12.49 
15.14 

15.12 

14.83 

18.82 
18.50 
14.70 
11.56 
12.06 

13.64 
11.09 


13.58 
12.14 
12.5 


Fat. 


Lb9. 
0.70 
0.75 
0.76 
0.79 
0.70 
0.96 

0.76 

0.96 
1.03 
0.46 
0.75 
0.96 
0.57 

0.61 
0.78 


0.76 
0.4-0.7 
0.4 


Total 


13.16 
17.29 
14.48 
16.48 
14.98 
19.40 

I&IO 

18.76 
23.49 
15.29 
17.26 
15.39 
14.88 

15.92 
15.06 


16.56 

13.9-17.1 

15.4 


ITU- 
tritire 
ratio. 


Milk. 


1:6.9 
1:7.7 
1:5.8 
1:7.8 
1:7.8 
1:4.8 

1:7.6 

1:5.7 
1:8.0 
1:10.9 
1:9.1 
1:4.8 
1:7.6 

1:8.4 
1:6.0 


1:6.9 

1:5.5^8.0 

1:5.4 


Annual 
product 
peroow. 


Lb9. 

6.000 
5,500 
6,143 
(t) 
7,000 


4,000 


7,500 
4,500 


Butr 
ter. 


LU. 
260 
820 


800 
800 


800 


175 
850 
400 
210 


5,806     291 


Ctt. 
17.7 
13.7 
15.2 
19.4 
14.6 
15.3 

15.1 

14.2 
16.5 
14.8 
13.9 
19.1 
11.0 

13.4 
15.1 


15.3 


*  Average  of  two  rations. 
1 6,000-16,000  ponnds. 
t  Average  of  ronr  rations. 


(  Total  dry  matter. 
ll  Albaminoidp. 


A  stndy  of  the  above  tables  will  disclose  many  points  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
cattle  feeding.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cost  of  the  ration  for  a  cow  in  Wisconsin 
ranges  between  11.0  and  19.4  cents,  and  the  average  cost  is  15.3  cents;  this  may  be 
taken-  to  represent  what  it  costs  to  keep  a  good  cow  a  day  under  our  conditions^ 
when  she  is  in  full  flow  of  milk  and  receiving  a  full  ration. 

The  cost  of  the  feediDg  stuffs  stated  makes  no  allowance  for  the  valae 
of  manurial  ingredients. 

A  comparison  is  made  between  the  average  composition  of  these  fif- 
teen rations  and  that  of  eight  rations  reported  by  the  New  York  State 
Station  (Eeport  for  1889,  p.  91;  B.  S.  R.,  vol.  i,  p.  226),  and  one  ration 
reported  by  the  Connecticut  State  Station  (Report  for  1891,  p.  99;  B.  S. 
E.,  vol.  m,  p.  764.) 

In  all  three  cases  there  is  a  very  striking  similarity  between  the  rations,  and 
although  there  are  some  differences  for  the  herds  within  each  State,  the  average 
rations  fed  in  each  of  the  three  States  are  practically  the  same.  This  means  that, 
under  conditions  existing  in  our  country,  practical  bnsiness  farmers,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents  before  them,  and  with  no  scientific  hobby  of  any  kind  as 
their  guide,  have  found  that  a  cow  ought  to  receive  such  daily  rations  as  will  con- 
tain about  2.2  pounds  digestible  protein,  13.3  pounds  digestible  carbohydrates, 
and  8  pounds  digestible  fat,  in  order  to  produce  a  large  flow  of  milk  at  the  most 
profit;  such  rations  will  have  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1 : 6.9. 

It  would  appear  then  that  our  cows  need  less  protein  and  more  carbohydrates  and 
Hat  in  their  ration  than  is  recommended  by  Wolff, 
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In  conclusion,  the  autlior  gives  formalas  for  six  rations  calculated  to 
furnish  digestible  nutrients  in  the  amounts  stated  in  the  above  aver- 
ages. 

The  teachings  of  the  bulletin  may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows:    Keep  only  cows- 
that  respond  to  good  feeding;  feed  liberally,  bnt  not  to  waste;  select  snch  feeding 
stuffs  as  will  supply  a  fair  quantity  of  protein;  raise  and  feed  more  oats  and  clover; 
use  bran,  shorts,  and  oil  meal  whenever  needed  and  when  obtainable  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Experiments  in  feeding  bnttermilk  to  pigs,  D.  A.  Kent  and  O. 
O.  Van  Houtbn  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui.,  No.  19,  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  618^21). 

SynapHs. — ^A  comparison  of  chum  washings  with  bnttermilk  and  of  soaked  com  with 
shelled  com,  and  com  ad  Hhitum.  The  buttermilk  proved  decidedly  superior  to 
the  chum  washings,  and  com  ad  libiiam  gave  better  gains  than  2  pounds  of  soaked 
com  or  4  pounds  of  shelled  com. 

Four  lots  of  three  pigs  each,  averaging  from  200  to  265  pounds  i>er 
pig  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  were  fed  to  compare  soaked  com,  a 
limited  amount  of  shelled  corn,  com  ad  libitum,  and  no  corn,  and  also  to 
compare  washings  of  the  creamery  churn  with  buttermilk.  In  the  first 
period  of  twenty  days  one  lot  received  chum  washings  alone,  and  the 
other  three  lots  received,  in  addition  to  the  churn  washings,  2  pounds  of 
soaked  com,  4  pounds  of  shelled  corn,  or  corn  arf  libitwn.  The  pigs  on 
chum  washings  alone  lost  one-half  pound  per  day  each.  The  others  all 
gained  from  one-half  to  1|  pounds  per  day,  the  largest  gain  being  by 
the  lot  on  corn  ad  libitum. 

In  asecond  period  immediately  followingand  lasting  about  two  months, 
the  food  was  the  same  for  all  the  lots  except  that  buttermilk  was  fed  in 
place  of  churn  wash  water.  The  lot  on  buttermilk  alone  gained  well  at 
first,  but  lost  later  on.  As  before,  the  lot  fed  com  ad  libitum  made  the 
largest  gain,  followed  by  the  lot  fed  4  pounds  of  shelled  com. 

In  a  third  period  of  forty-eight  days,  the  lot  which  had  previously 
received  no  corn  was  given  ear  corn  and  buttermilk  ad  libitum.  They 
increased  rapidly  in  weight,  especjially  the  first  month. 

Feeding  experiments  with  horses,  E.  B.  Yoobheks  and  L.  A. 
VooEHEES  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  No.  92,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  28). 

Sifnopsis, — ^A  comparison  is  given  of  dried  brewers'  grains  and  oats,  pound  for  ponnd, 
for  work  horses.  The  trial  was  made  on  eight  horses  heavily  worked  daring  sum- 
mer. The  results,  as  shown  by  the  weight  and  the  general  condition  of  the  ant- 
malSy  indicated  that  the  brewers'  grains  were  fully  equal  to  the  oats,  pound  for 
pound.  The  cost  of  the  brewers'  grains  was  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
oats,  so  that  by  substituting  them,  the  cost  of  the  daily  ration  was  diminished 
about  5  cents  per  day  per  animal.  Data  on  the  composition  of  the  rations,  on 
the  methods  of  drying  brewers'  grains,  and  on  the  output  of  brewers'  grains  are 
given. 

"In  1890  a  number  of  farmers  of  the  State,  acting  on  the  saggestion 
of  the  station,  substituted  dried  brewers'  grains  for  oats  in  a  ration 
for  worl(  horses,    The  dried  grains  were  cheaper,  pound  for  i>ound, 
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than  tlie  oats,  and  being  richer  in  the  yalaable  nutrients,  protein  and 
fat,  permitted  of  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  ration. 
The  work  performed  by  the  animals  was  quite  as  great,  and  their 
health  and  vigor  quite  as  good,  as  when  oats  constituted  the  main  part 
of  the  ration." 

To  further  study  the  relative  values  of  oats  and  dried  brewers'  grains 
for  work  horses  an  experiment  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the  city 
horse  railway  on  eight  horses  which  were  found,  on  examination  by  a 
veterinarian,  to  be  sound  and  in  vigorous  health.  These  were  divided 
as  nearly  as  possible  into  two  equal  lots.  Beginning  June  12  the 
horses  in  lot  1  received  a  ration  containing  dried  brewers'  grains,  and 
lot  2  a  similar  ration  containing  oats.  August  12  the  rations  were 
reversed,  and  September  11  both  lots  were  fed  a  like  ration  consisting 
of  oats,  ground  corn,  and  oats  and  hay.  This  was  continued  until 
October  1,  when  lot  1  was  placed  upon  the  dried  brewers'  grain  ration, 
and  lot  2  on  the  oats  ration,  and  so  fed  until  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  grain  mixtures  consisted  of  2  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  4  pounds  ot 
bulled  com,  and  8  pounds  of  oats  or  dried  brewers'  grains.  Like  quan- 
tities of  hay  were  fed  with  each  ration.  The  two  heavier  horses  in 
each  lot  were  given  16  pounds  of  food,  and  the  others  13^  pounds  each 
per  day.  The  rations  were  weighed  out  by  an  employee  of  the  station. 
The  constituents  in  the  daily  rations  (15  pounds)  were  as  foUows: 

CampoHiion  of  daily  ratioiM  of  horses. 


Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrate«. 

NatriUve 
ratio. 

nrifMl  hrewwm*  imint  ration t t. ........ 

Poundt. 
2.57 
1.70 

Poundt. 
0.58 
0.57 

Poundt. 
9.85 
10.17 

1-4  4 

Oats  ration 

1:0.6 

The  dried  brewers'  grains  ration  was,  therefore,  the  richer  in  protein, 
containing  46  per  cent  more  protein  than  the  oats  ration.  This  ration 
contained  13  pounds  and  the  oats  ration  12.5  pounds  of  digestible  dry 
matter. 

The  work  performed  by  the  horses  was  practically  identical,  consisting 
of  at  least  four  trips  of  about  6  miles  eaeh  daily,  although  on  some 
days  the  trips  were  increased  to  h\e  and  sometimes  six,  but  in  all  such 
eases  the  food  of  the  horses  in  the  experiment  was  increased  propor- 
tionately. 

The  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  and  the  live  weights  are  fully 
tabulated.  A  summary  of  the  gaixis  and  losses  for  each  animal  for  each 
period  is  given  as  foUows; 
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Change*  in  live  weight  of  harsea  by  periode. 


Periods. 


Jalyl2-Aag.ll.. 
Aug.  13-Sept  11  . 
Sept.12-Sopi.30.. 
Ootl-^Octai 


Lot. 


Food. 


Dried  brewen'  grains 

Oats 

Oats 

Dried  brewers' grains 

Stable  ration* 

Stable  ration'* 

Dried  brewers'  grains 
Oata 


Gain  (+)  or  loss  {—)  in  w^ght 
during  period. 


Ko.1.       Ko.2.       Ka8.       No.  4. 


Poundt. 

Pounds, 

-16 

—  15 

0 

0 

+15 

—  10 

0 

+  60 

—36 

0 

-40 

—  60 

+80 

+  30 

+60 

+115 

PoftmdM. 
-10 
+50 
+25 
—26 
—46 
—20 
+80 
+40 


Pounds. 
+15 
+40 
—15 
—16 
0 
+  6 
+60 
+40 


ATenge 
gain(+> 
or  loss 
(-)per 
horse. 


Pounds, 
—  6.25 
+  22.50 
+15.00 
+  2.50 
—20.00 
—28.25 
+60.00 
+46. 70 


*  Oata,  ground  com,  and  oats  and  hay. 

The  resaltfl  of  this  experiment  indicate  that  (1)  in  both  rations  the  natrients  fur- 
nished were  snffioient  to  maintain  the  weight  of  the  animals  nnder  average  work ; 
(2)  on  the  whole,  a  pound  of  dried  brewers'  grains  was  quite  as  useAil  as  a  pound  of 
oats  in  a  ration  for  work-horses;  (3)  rations  which  contained  at  least  as  much  of  fat 
and  protein,  hut  less  of  carbohydrates  than  the  standard,  maintained  and  even  in- 
creased the  weight  of  the  animals;  and  (4)  a  ration  that  contained  less  fat  and  pro- 
tein hut  more  of  carbohydrates  than  either  of  the  others  [stable  ration]  resulted  in 
a  decrease  in  weight. 

There  was  evidently  a  waste  of  protein  in  the  dried  brewers'  grains  ration,  since 
the  oats  ration,  containing  30  per  cent  less  protein  but  practically  the  same  fat  and 
carbohydrates,  gave  I'elatively  as  good  results: 

At  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  veterinarian  reported  as  follows: 
"  I  have  watched  the  horses  closely  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  experiment  and  have  failed  to  discover  any  ill  effects  from  the  use 
of  dried  brewers'  grains.  The  horses  fed  the  grains  have  been  as 
healthy  as  I  have  ever  known  them  to  be." 

Economy  of  the  dried  brewers*  grains  ration  (pp.  14-18). — The  cost  per 
ton  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  in  the  above  experiment  was  as  follows: 
Hay,  $18;  wheat  bran,  $22;  corn,  $22;  oats,  $30,  and  dried  brewers' 
grains,  $18.  The  cost  per  day  of  the  dried  brewers'  grains  ration  was 
19.4  cents,  and  of  the  oats  ration  24.3  cents  per  horse. 

The  substitution  of  dried  brewers'  grains  for  oats  resulted  not  only  in  a  mainte- 
nance of  the  weight  of  the  animals  under  equivalent  work,  but  in  a  saving  of  4.9  cents 
per  day  per  horse,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  ration.  This  saving,  though  ap- 
pearing small  in  itself,  means  considerable  in  the  aggregate;  if  applied  to  the  forty 
horses  at  the  car  stables,  it  would  represent  a  saving  of  $1.96  per  day,  or  over  $700^ 
per  year,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  capital  of  $12,000.    *    •    • 

Another  point  which  should  be  regarded,  especially  by  farmers  who  make  the  ex- 
change, is  the  relative  content  and  value  of  the  fertilizer  constituents  contained  in 
these  feeds.  A  ton  of  oats  sold  from  the  farm  carries  away,  on  an  average,  37  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  15  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  12  of  potash.  A  ton  of  dried  brewers'  grains 
wiU  bring  to  the  farm  77  pounds  of  nitrogen,  19  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  2 
pounds  of  potabh;  a  gain  to  the  farm,  by  the  exchange,  of  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
4  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  loss  of  10  pounds  of  potash,  or  a  net  gain  of  $6.19  on  the 
basis  of  their  fertilizing  values.  The  gain  would  be  proportionately  the  same  if  the 
feeds  were  used  on  the  fann,  since  under  uniform  conditions  of  feeding  the  same 
relative  amounts  of  the  constituents  would  be  retained  in  the  manure.  At  the  same 
cost  per  ton  for  the  two  feeds,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  considerable  gain  in  fer- 
*iUty  by  a  pound-for-pound  substitution  of  the  dried  brewers'  grains  for  the  oats. 
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The  rations  commonly  fed  to  workhorses  by  farmers  and  in  Govern- 
ment work  are  cited  and  criticised.  "  They  are  too  rich  in  carbohy- 
drates, and  in  their  preparation  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
grains  used  are  disregarded,  thus  giving  widely  diflferent  proportions  of 
the  various  nutrients  for  the  same  work.  •  •  •  In  what  are 
regarded  as  the  best  rations  the  fat  approaches  0.6  of  a  pound,  and  the 
protein  1.8  pounds  per  day,  while  the  carbohydrates  range  from  10.17 
to  14.68  pounds.^' 

Formulas  for  four  different  rations  are  given,  together  with  the 
amounts  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  which  they  contained. 

Composition  of  wet  and  dried  brewers^  grains  and  methods  of  drying 
{pp.  18-27). — Analyses  are  given  of  a  number  of  samples  of  wet  and 
dried  brewers'  grains  collected  from  different  sources,  and  of  the  liquid 
expressed  from  the  wet  grains.  In  the  dried  grains  examined  the  water 
varied  from  8  to  nearly  12  per  cent,  the  protein  fi^m  18.7  to  26  per  cent, 
and  the  fat  from  5.6  to  7.4  per  cent;  but  the  difference  in  composition 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  differences  in  the  raw  material  rather  than  to 
differences  in  the  methods  of  drying. 

^<  By  the  operation  of  pressing,  100  pounds  of  wet  grains,  containing 
on  the  average  24.79  pounds  of  solid  matter  and  75.21  pounds  of  water, 
was  reduced  to  57  pounds,  consisting  of  23.51  pounds  of  solid  matter  and 
but  33.49  pounds  of  water;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  pomace  was  con- 
tained 95  x)er  cent  of  the  total  dry  matter,  associated  with  less  than 
one-half  (44.5  per  cent)  of  the  water  originally  in  the  grains.  The 
liquor,  therefore,  contained  the  losses,  consisting  of  1.28  pounds  of 
matter  dissolved  or  suspended  in  41.72  pounds  of  water." 

The  solids  in  solution  were  found  to  consist  largely  of  the  more  soluble 
ingredients,  as  sugar,  non-albuminoids,  and  potash*  The  loss,  however, 
is  not  considered  significant,  as  it  does  not  diminish  the  value  of  the 
grains. 

Estimated  output  of  dried  hrewenf  grains  {pp.  ^7,  28). — There  are  at 
present  four  different  plants  engaged  in  drying  the  grains  from  eastern 
brewei-ies.  These  all  employ  different  processes,  though,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  resultant  products  do  not  differ  widely  in  chemical  com- 
position. The  total  calculated  capacity  of  these  plants  aggregates  about 
15,000  tons  of  dried  grains  annually.  Their  actual  production  for  the 
past  year,  however,  has  been  very  much  less,  probably  not  more  than 
6,000  tons.  It  is  believed  that  this  output  will  be  largely  increased 
before  long,  as  works  are  being  extended  and  new  plants  erected. 

The  prodnction  of  capons,  S.  Gushman  {Rhode  Island  8ta.  Bui. 
No.  20y  Dec.j  1892j  pp.  40y  figs.  23. — To  investigate  the  claims  made  for 
caponizing,  the  author  made  quite  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  subject, 
including  experiments  on  fowls  at  the  station,  and  reports  the  results 
in  the  present  bulletin.  The  large  establishments  near  Philadelphia 
and  in  ^NTew  York  where  caponizing  is  practiced  were  visited,  and  the 
operation  learned  from  experiments.    In  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
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operator  the  operation  is  very  rapid,  tbe  loss  of  fowls  from  death  is 
small,  and  the  ^'slips''  few.  In  the  localities  visited  the  operation  is 
largely  performed  by  experts  who  make  it  their  business  for  the  season 
and  drive  about  the  locality.  An  appointment  is  made  for  their  visit, 
and  the  fowls  to  be  operated  upon  are  confined  and  &sted  for  about 
48  hours. 

One  operator  visited  cai)onized  28,000  birds  the  past  season.  A  fre^ 
quent  charge,  where  the  distance  is  not  too  great,  is  3  cents  per  hcada 

To  be  in  demand,  season  after  season,  a  man  must  kiU  few  birds  daring  the  opera-' 
tion,  and  there  should  be  few  slips  or  imperfect  capons  among  them.  A  rapid  oper- 
ator constantly  at  the  work  makes  less  slips  than  a  more  carefnl  man  who  does  not 
keep  in  practice,  while  the  quicker  it  is  done  the  less  trying  it  is  to  the  bird.  Many 
in  that  section  [Burlington  and  Cumberland  Counties,  New  Jersey]  who  are  skiUful 
operators,  but  do  not  follow  the  business  and  get  out  of  practice,  find  it  cheaper  to 
pay  the  professional  his  smaU  fee  than  to  do  it  themselves. 

The  author  describes  five  separate  experiments  in  caponizing  various 
breeds  of  cockerels.  Fowls  weighing  2  to  2^  pounds  were  taken  for 
the  operation. 

.  Of  the  80  oaponized  on  the  place  the  first  season  (1891),  there  were  5  lost,  aa 
follows:  Of  the  first  four,  1;  of  the  next  eleven,  none;  of  the  next  three,  2 
(Langshan,  too  large  and  tough);  of  the  next  six,  none;  of  the  next  four,  none; 
and  of  the  52  out  by  myself  and  the  students,  none  at  the  time  of  operation,  although 
two  died  afterward  from  the  wound  not  having  properly  healed.  The  52  were  cross- 
breed birds  having  considerable  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandot  blood.  They  were 
of  medium  size  and  became  fit  for  market  in  shorter  time  than  those  with  which 
the  experiments  were  performed.    They  were  not  weighed  during  growth. 

During  the  past  season  experiments  in  this  line  have  been  continued.  About  100 
birds  have  been  oi)erated  upon.  Dorkings,  Brahmas,  Houdans  and  their  crosses 
have  been  very  satisfactory  material  for  the  operating  table,  while  Indian  Games 
and  their  crosses  have  been  more  difiicult  to  do.  Some  Plymouth  Rock  stock  Is 
hanl  to  caponize,  their  thighs  being  close  against  the  ribs  and  so  near  the  place 
where  the  opening  should  be  made  that  it  is  hard  to  do  the  work  without  laming 
the  bird. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  author's  studies: 

Caponizing  was  easily  learned  and  successfnlly  performed  by  following  book 
directions,  but  more  quickly  and  satisfactorily  by  witnessing  the  operation. 

Birds  apparently  suffered  but  little  pain  from  the  operation  and  the  per  cent  of 
loss  was  small. 

Birds  thus  changed  grew  larger  in  f^ame,  matured  later,  became  quiet  and  con- 
tented, did  not  crow  or  fight,  and  their  flesh  remained  soft  and  tender. 

Those  weighing  2  pounds  or  less  were  most  easily  and  safely  caponized,  but  the 
larger  the  birds,  provided  they  had  not  commenced  to  crow  and  their  oombs  bad 
not  developed,  the  more  quickly  they  recovered. 

The  only  birds  that  died  under  the  operation  were  those  that  had  developed 
combs. 

The  old  Chinese  tools,  when  their  use  was  understood,  were  fonnd  most  satis- 
factory of  all. 

Of  the  Brahma-Cochin  cross,  it  was  seven  months  before  the  capons  equaled  the 
un castrated  birds  in  weight,  and  they  did  not  average  one  pound  heavier  in  ten 
months. 

The  Langshan  rooster,  although  weighing  bat  one-sixth  of  a  ponnd  more  than  the 
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LangsliaD  capon  at  the  commencemont  of  the  experiment;  kept  ahead  in  weight  for 
seven  months. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  capon  equaled  the  roosters  in  weight  in  less  than  two  months 
and  gained  on  them  the  rest  of  the  season,  but  did  not  average  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  heavier  at  any  time. 

The  Indian  Qame  capons  were  five  months  in  catching  up  with  the  roosters,  and 
were  not  a  quarter  of  a  pound  heavier  eight  months  after  the  operation. 

The  Brahma  Cochins  gained  the  least  daring  the  first  year,  hut  made  the  largest 
and  heaviest  birds  at  eighteen  months. 

The  Langshan  was  less  affected  by  the  operation,  but  was  larger  at  the  time  it 
was  performed. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  recovered  less  readily,  but  they  were  operated  upon  when 
the  weather  was  warmer,  fifteen  days  later  than  the  Langshan. 

Indian  Games  and  their  crosses  were  harder  to  do  and  should  be  taken  when 
younger. 

These  experiments  show  less  gain  in  weight  as  the  result  of  caponizing  than  we 
were  led  to  expect  by  published  accounts.  The  tender  flesh  and  the  ability  to 
quickly  take  on  fat  seemed  to  be  the  only  gain  of  importance. 

During  the  exhibition  of  the  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association,  the  ten  Brahma 
Cochin  capons  and  the  five  Plymouth  Rock  capons  gained,  while  the  roosters  of  each 
lot  lost  in  weight.  The  Plymouth  Rock  capons  made  the  greater  gain,  while  the 
Plymouth  Rock  roosters  also  showed  the  greater  loss.  The  birds  exhibited  in  pairs 
lost  more  than  where  there  were  five  or  more  in  the  ooop. 

The  plan  of  spraying  the  wound  immediately  after  the  operation  with  an  antiseptic 
solution  requires  further  study  to  get  definite  results. 

By  the  use  of  a  physician's  head  mirror,  we  were  able  to  operate  quite  satisfactorily 
by  lamplight. 

Those  wishing  to  produce  only  a  limited  number  of  capons  will  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  secure  the  services  of  an  expert,  if  one  can  be  found  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, than  to  buy  instruments  and  attempt  the  work  themselves. 

A  review  is  given  of  the  Boston  poultry  market  for  1891  and  1892, 
illustrated  directions  for  performing  the  operation,  and  preparing 
capons  for  market,  and  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  caponizing 
insfjruments.  The  station  offers  free  instruction  in  caponizing  to  any 
resident  of  the  State. 

[About  the  first  of  January]  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  demand  for  capons 
weighing  8  pounds  or  over,  and  ^'Philadelphia''  capons  bring  20  cents  and  West- 
ern 18  cents. 

Large  birds  sell  the  best.  The  heavier  the  better.  When  10*pound  birds  bring 
22  cents,  25  cents  will  be  given  for  12-poundera,  and  28  cents  for  those  weighing 
14  pounds.  Capons  killed  at  ten  or  eleven  months  of  age  are  preferred,  as  they 
get  coarse  and  ''  soggy  "  if  kept  until  twelve  months  old  or  longer.  March-hatched 
capons  should  be  killed  in  January.  The  birds  bought  in  January  are  placed  in 
freezers  and  gradually  sold  during  the  winter.    <*    «    « 

Frozen  capons  can  not  compare  with  those  freshly  killed  in  spring  and  early 
summer.     ♦    •     * 

Judging  from  these  results  and  a  study  of  the  markets  the  best  chance  of  profit  by 
the  production  of  capons  would  be  in  caponizing  late  chicks  that  ordinarily  would 
be  fit  for  market  as  broilers  or  roasters  when  the  prices  are  the  lowest,  and  too  old 
to  sell  as  tender  chickens  in  January  and  February.  Cockerels  that  were  hatched  in 
June,  July,  or  August,  especially  if  of  the  large  early  maturing  kind  like  Plymouth 
Kocks  and  Wyandots  crossed  on  Brahmas  or  Langshans,  castrated  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  and  marketed  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  when  they 
would  have  reached  their  best,  would  be  the  most  profitable  and  bring  the  highest 
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price.  Such  birds  are  often  sold  alive  by  the  ponnd  very  low  in  the  city  markets  ofr 
by  those  who  have  no  room  to  winter  them.  Farmers  who  have  cheap  food,  who  are 
far  from  shipping  points  and  tliereibre  kill  and  ship  all  at  one  time  in  cold  weatber 
might  profitably  make  capons  of  all  roosters.  Those  who  keep  birds  until  matnrit.^ 
for  their  own  table  should  do  the  same.  There  will  be  little  gained  by  caponizin^ 
birds  in  May  or  Jane  if  they  are  to  be  marketed  by  Christmas,  as  the  birds  have  no^ 
sufficient  time  to  fill  out. 

Live  stock  and  poultry,  J.  G-.  Lee  (Louisiana  Stag.  Bui.  Ifo.  21^  2d. 
ser.y  Feb.,  1893j  pp.  617-620). — Brief  stateineats  are  made  concerDing* 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  on  the  station  farm. 

A  record  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  station  breeds  of  hens  showed  4^hat 
the  Brown  Leghorns  led  for  three  successive  years  j  they  were  followed 
by  Light  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Plymouth  Bocks,  Buff  Gocliins,  and 
Minorcas. 


VETEEnrA&T  8CIEKCE  AVB  PBACTtCE. 

Actinomycosis  bovis,  or  lump  jaw,  IS.  S.  Mato  [Kansas  Bta. 
Bui  JVb.  35,  Bee.,  1892,  pp.  99-112).— Thi^  bulletin  deals  with  statistics 
showing  the  prevalence  of  actinomycosis,  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  age  of  animals  attacked,  location,  growth,  and  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  tumor,  and  with  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  fungus  which 
causes  the  tumor  is  discussed,  as  also  the  mode  of  infection  and  treat- 
ment, and  the  use  of  affected  animals  as  human  food. 

Over  three  hundred  attempts  to  grow  the  actinomyces  in  various 
culture  media  were  unsuccessful.  The  fungus  showed  great  resistance 
to  decomposition,  material  two  years  old  assuming  a  fresh  appearance 
as  soon  as  soaked. 

Guinea  pigs,  one  dog,  two  steers,  and  two  heifers  were  inoculated 
with  material  fi:om  a  tumor.  Thirty-seven  inoculations  were  made  with 
pus  firom  an  actinomycetic  tumor  and  none  reproduced  a  tumor.  Of  the 
fourteen  inoculations  made  with  neoplastic  tissue,  containing  the  acti- 
nomyces in  a  growing  state,  eight  produced  actinomycetic  tumors. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

Acilin<m,yii09%%  hovts  or  lamp  jaw  of  cattle  is  a  parasitic  dlBoase  caused  by  the  growth 
in  the  tissaes  of  a  fungus  called  actinotnyces.  It  appears  as  a  lump  or  tumor,  usa- 
aUy  in  the  region  of  the  head  or  neck,  and  may  grow  to  a  large  size.  This  tum<v 
usually  discharges  a  yellowish  pus,  which  contains  portions  of  fungus  known  aa 
actinomyces.  It  is  not  transmissible  from  one  animal  to  another  by  means  of  the 
actinomyces  as  they  are  found  in  the  pus.  It  can  be  transmitted  to  other  cattle  by 
inoculating  with  a  piece  of  tissue  from  the  tumor  which  contains  the  organism  in  a 
f^rowing  state.  The  actinomyces  which  cause  this  disease  are  probably  a  degenerate 
form  of  some  fungus  which  grows  naturally  upon  feeding  stuffs  or  grain.  V^hen  the 
spores  of  the  original  fungus  are  taken  into  the  animal  economy,  they  may  gain  en- 
trace  to  the  tissue,  veji:etate,  and  produce  the  disease  known  as  Aci%nomyeo9%9  hovit, 
or  lump  jaw.  There  is  no  danger  of  persons  contracting  this  disease  ^om  eating 
the  flesh  of  affected  animals,  provided  the  visibly  diseased  portion  is  removed. 

The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  tumor,  either  with  a  knife  or  by  the  nae  of 
caustics.    Iodide  of  potash  given  internally  may  effect  a  core. 
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Animal  parasitism,  B.  B.  Dinwiddie  {ArJcamas  8ta.  Bui.  Ko.  20^ 
Nav.j  1892,  jyp.  3-14). — Notes  on  liver  rot  of  cattle,  the  lard  worm  {Ste- 
pkanurus  dentatus)^  hog  itch  {Sarooptes  scabieiy  var.  suiit)^  and  cattle 
ticks  {Boophiliis  boviSj  Curtice,  Ixodes  hovis^  Eiley). 

The  lard  worm  occurs  in  the  livers  of  hogs  almost  universally 
throughout  Arkansas. 

For  hog  itch,  or  scabies,  a  wash,  consisting  of  sulphur  and  lime  in 
equal  parts,  boiled  in  20  parts  of  water,  is  recommended. 

The  cattle  ticks  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station  are  not 
of  the  same  species  as  those  found  further  south.  In  the  larval  form 
ticks  were  kept  alive  without  food  for  four  months.  "  They  are  not 
killed  by  at  least  one  night's  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  28^  F." 

The  life  history  of  the  tick  is  traced.  Tobacco  infusion  and  pyrethro- 
kerosene  emulsion  killed  only  those  ticks  that  were  smaller  than  a  grain 
of  wheat 

Some  observations  npon  loco,  1^.  S.  Mato  {Kansm  Sta.  BuL 
No.  35^  Dec.y  1892^  pp.  113-119), — The  loco  disease  is  said  to  be  caused 
by  animals  eating  either  one  of  two  closely  related  plants;  Astragalus 
moUissimus  and  Oxytropis  lamherti,  both  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosse,  and  growing  on  the  Great  Plains.  Alcoholic  and  water 
extracts  of  the  firesh  and  of  the  dried  plants  produced  no  physiological 
effect  on  Guinea  pigs.  Animals  eat  the  so-called  loco  plant  after 
pastures  have  dried  up  in  the  fall,  and  having  once  acquired  a  taste 
for  it  neglect  all  other  food.  The  first  symx^toms  of  the  disease  are 
general  sluggishness,  difficult  locomotion,  and  trembling  of  the  muscles. 
Later  the  animal  becomes  emaciated.  The  head  and  legs  swell.  There 
is  evidence  of  brain  disorder  both  in  cattle  and  in  horses,  the  latter 
being  subject  to  fits.  The  temperature  is  from  one  half  to  one  and  one 
ht'ilf  degrees  F.  below  the  normal. 

Post-mortem  examinations  showed  a  flaccid,  atonic  condition  of  the 
digestive  system,  with  a  large  amount  of  serum  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  surrounding  the  brain.  These  symptoms,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
point  to  malnutrition  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He  finds  no  evidence 
of  a  narcotic  principle  in  the  plants. 

An  animal  once  affected  witli  this  disease  never  makes  a  complete 
recovery.  Animals  which  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the  plant  should 
be  kept  away  from  it  and  given  nourishing  food  rather  than  medical 
treatment. 

Rheumatism  in  horses,  T.  D.  Hinebauoh  (Worth  Dakota  Sta.  Bui. 
No.  7, 8€pt.y  1892jpp.  15^  figs.  5). — Eheumatism  in  horses  is  believed  to  be 
a  neurotic  disease  due  to  improper  ventilation  or  feeding;  168  cases 
were  treated  by  the  writer  in  fourteen  months.  The  death  rate  was  7  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  animals  affected.  The  symptoms  and  possible  causes 
of  rheumatism,  locally  called  "millet  disease,"  are  fully  discussed. 
There  are  full  reports  of  three  typical  cases  and  a  report  of  one  post^ 
mortem  examination. 
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Texas  fever  ezperiments,  B.  B.  Dinwiddie  (Arkansas  8txi.  But. 
No.  20^  yov.j  1892ypp.  14-31).— BuTing  the  summers  of  1891  and  181W 
14  animals  were  used  to  test  the  virulence  of  manure  from  infected  re- 
gions, of  cattle  ticks  from  the  Texas  fever  belt,  and  of  the  second  gen- 
erations of  Southern  ticks,  hatched  in  the  laboratory. 

The  animals  in  the  pen  strewn  with  manure  appeared  to  be  unaf- 
fected. In  most  cases  where  ticks  from  the  South  were  sprinkled  on 
cattle,  Texas  fever,  not  of  a  fatal  type,  ensued.  Ticks  of  the  second 
generation,  bred  north  of  the  infected  region,  produced  the  disease 
when  applied  tx)  cattle.  A  cow  sprinkled  with  these  last  died  in  four- 
teen days  with  all  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  case  of  Texas  fever.  This 
was  confirmed  by  a  post-mortem  examination.  A  calf  similarly  treated 
with  Northern-bred  ticks  of  tbe  second  generation  was  attacked  but 
recovered.  "  In  no  case  was  any  fever  noticed  without  the  presence 
of  ticks  on  the  body." 

Texas  cattle  fever,  J.  C.  Neai.  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Special  Bui.  No.  i, 
Oct. J  1892,  p.  i), — An  account  of  an  outbreak  of  Texas  cattle  fever 
(splenetic  fever)  in  Payne  County,  Oklahoma.  M.  Francis,  of  the 
Texas  Station,  was  called  in,  and  his  report  on  symptoms,  post- 
mortem appearances,  and  preventive  and  curative  treatment  is  pub- 
lished. "I  have  had  encouraging  results  (with  calves  and  yearlings) 
from  the  use  of  internal  antiseptics.  •  *  ♦  When  the  first  symp- 
toms of  fever  appear  *  •  •  give  a  tablespoonftil  of  the  following 
mixture  in  one  half  pint  of  water:  Salol  4  ounces,  iodol  1  ounce,  ben- 
zol 4  ounces,  and  alcohol  12  ounces." 


BAiETnro. 

E.  W.  Allkn,  Editor. 

Composition  of  dairy  prodncts,  H.  Snydeb  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui. 
No.  27 J  pp.  50-62. — ^Analyses  are  given  of  the  milk  of  8  cows  of  the  sta- 
tion herd,  taken  at  difierent  times,  and  of  samples  of  buttery  general 
remarks  on  the  constituents  of  milk,  and  the  use  of  the  lactometer  and 
milk  test  in  determining  the  character  of  milk;  Fleisch man's,  and 
HehneraudBichmond'sformulas  for  milk  calculation;  and  five  examples 
showing  the  distribution  of  milk  in  cheese-making  from  normal  milk, 
creamed  milk,  and  skimmed  milk. 

The  legal  Btanclard  for  cheese  in  this  State  is  that  40  per  cent  of  the  total  solid 
matter  of  the  cheese  shall  be  batter  fat.  In  the  case  of  milk  skimmed  from  3.50  to 
2.75,  a  removal  of  over  20  per  cent  of  the  fat,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  solid  mat- 
ter of  the  cheese  was  butter  fat.  In  another  caae  in  which  the  milk  was  skimmed  to 
2.80  per  cent  fat,  over  40  per  cent  of  total  solid  matter  in  the  cheese  was  bntter  fat. 
In  the  case  of  normal  milk  testing  3.50  per  cent  fat  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  t»olid 
matter  was  fat.  The  fats  in  full  milk  cheese  should  always  exceed  the  casein,  since 
there  is  always  more  fat  in  the  milk  than  casein  and  albumen,  and  a  larger  per  cent 
of  the  fat  recovered  in  the  cheese  than  of  the  casein  and  albumen.     *    *    * 

Artificial  digestion  experiments  were  made  of  the  nitrogenous  eompoundis  [of 
e].    The  results  are  not  reported,  since  it  was  found  that  the  per  cent  of  salt  in 
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tlie  cbeesefl  compared  waa  not  the  same,  and  the  salt  tliat  wad  piresent  in  Tariable 
qnan titles  reacted  with  the  acid  in  the  dig^i^tive  mixture  and  introduced  an  unknown 
factor.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  casein  in  well  oured  cheese  fh>m  normal 
milk  is  nearly  all  digestible. 

[According  to  the  table  showing  the  distribution  of  ingredients  in  cheese-making] 
the  amount  of  fat  lost  in  every  hundred  pounds  of  milk  is  about  0.3  of  a  pound,  and 
is  practically  the  same  for  both  rich  and  poor  milk.  The  per  cent  of  the  total  milk 
fats  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  rich  milk  is  greater  than  that  made  fh>m  poor 
milk.  All  of  the  additional  fat  that  is  in  a  rich  milk  goes  into  the  cheese,  and  whether 
it  pays,  financiaUy,  to  make  the  extra  fat  into  cheese,  depends  upon  the  price  that  the 
cheese  commands.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  good  article  can  not  be 
made  from  poor  materiaL 

An  antomatic  acid  measnre,  G.  E.  Patrick  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui,  yo. 
19^  Nov.j  1892,  |>p.  632-636,  fig.  1). — Au  illas^rated  description  is  given 
of  an  automatic  pipette  for  rapidly  measuring  out  the  acid  used  in  the 
Babeock  milk  test,  with  directions  for  making.  The  apparatus  was 
designed  by  the  writer,  and  is  in  use  at  the  college  creamery,  where  it 
has  been  found  very  satisfactory. 

Testa  of  dairy  apparatus,  W.H.  Caldwell  (Pennsylvania  Sta,  BuL 
No.  22,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  20,  figs.  4).— A  previous  bulletin  (No.  20)  of  the 
station  (B.  S.  B.,  vol.  it,  p.  364)  detailed  the  results  of  a  number  of 
trials  of  the  Baby  Jipparatus  No.  2.  The  present  bulletin  presents  the 
results  of  similar  tests  made  with  the  Victoria  hand  separator  and  two 
sizes  of  the  extractor-separator,  or  butter  extractor.  Illustrated 
descriptions  of  these  machines  are  given.  Eleven  separate  teats  were 
made  with  a  30-gallon  Victoria  hand  separator.  The  average  capacity 
of  the  separator  was  337  x>ounds  of  milk  per  hour.  The  percentage  of 
fat  in  the  skim  milk  ranged  from  0.12  to  0.27  per  cent  and  averaged 
0.19  per  cent.  Out  of  every  100  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk,  96.3 
pounds  were  recovered  in  the  cream,  and  3^  pounds  remained  in  the 
skim  milk. 

Eight  trials  were  made  with  the  extractor- separator  No.  2,  making 
butter  directly  from  the  whole  milk.  The  summarized  results  of  these 
trials  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Te$i9 

of  extraotor-Beparatar  No.  M. 

Date. 

Speed 
(liundred 

revolu- 
tionn  per 
minute). 

Temper- 
ature of 
milk. 

Milk 
per  hour. 

DiatribuUoD  of  fat. 

Skim 
milk. 

Drain: 
ingB. 

Wa«h- 
ingB. 

Butter. 

Anar.  10 

68-70 

68-72 
72 

72-4W 
72 
72* 
72 

70-80 

Degrees  F. 
5^57 
56-60 
50-60 

60 
58-60 
6»-i>0 

60 

Pounds. 
696 
665 
500 
471 
ATI 
534 
448 
467 

Peret. 
7.J8 
8.79 
7.58 
0.21 
9.52 
10.84 
8.62 
8.51 

Peret. 
0.28 
0.3U 
0.09 
0.18 
0.19 
0.20 
0.35 
0.20 

Perei 
10.30 
2.83 
0.64 
1.54 
0.77 
1.91 
1.38 
3.27 

Peret. 

82. 24 

11  !!.!.""!.:!..:..;;;; 

88.08 

23 

91.09 

24 • 

89.07 

26 

89.52 

Sept.     3 

87.05 

89.65 

6 

88.02 

Av4iniE6  ..     ....T...   ..r,T 

532 
504 

8.78 
8.70 

0.22 
0.22 

2.83 
^1.74 

88.17 

Average  exoluding  Aug.  10  and 

80.34 

*  Fell  to  60  for  a  few  minutes. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  machine  showed  a  capacity  of  500  to  600 
poands  of  milk  per  hour,  and  recovered  on  an  average  89.3:4  pounds  of 
batter  fat  for  every  100  poands  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

Ill  oar  experience  with  the  above  machine  it  can  not  be  said  that  we  have  secared 
a  satisfactory  qoaUty  of  bntter.  The  most  serions  defect  we  have  neted  waa  its 
lack  of  body.  The  aggregations  of  grannies  as  they  came  from  the  machine  inclosed 
large  amonnts  of  water  and  extracted  milk,  which  they  held  very  obstinately,  mak- 
ing the  bntter  mnch  more  difficult  to  work  and  prepare  for  market  than  batter  from 
ripened  cream.  The  finished  batter  in  all  cases  contained  a  large  percentage  of 
water.  As  regards  the  matter  of  flavor,  tastes  will  differ.  Some  amoDg  onr  ena- 
tomers  preferred  the  bntter  from  the  extractor;  others  that  from  the  ripened  cream. 
Samples  which  were  sent  to  comminsion  merchants,  they  not  knowing  the  source  of 
the  samples,  were  in  nearly  every  instance  condemned  as  lacking  in  flavor.  A  mnch 
larger  proportion  of  salt  mast  be  worked  into  the  granular  batter  to  attain  the  same 
degree  of  saltness  in  the  finished  product. 

The  extractor-separator  No.  4,  a  smaller  size,  was  nsed  as  an  ex- 
tractor in  fonr  trials.    The  machine  was  run  by  power. 

Out  of  every  100  poands  of  batter  fat  in  the  milk  91.52  poands  were  recovered  in 
the  batter,  this  being  nearly  2  pounds  better  than  in  similar  trials  with  the  larger 
machine. 

Not  only  was  there  this  greater  efficiency  of  the  smaller  machine,  but  in  onr  ex- 
perience the  running  or  handliug  of  the  machine  was  much  better,  and  to  all  app<»ar- 
ance  the  batter  from  the  small  machine  was  of  much  more  satisfactory  quality  than 
that  from  the  larger  size. 

This  same  machine  (No.  4)  was  nsed  as  a  separator  in  six  trials,  in 
five  of  which  the  machine  was  run  by  steam  x>ower.  It  showed  an 
average  capacity  of  386  pounds  of  milk  per  hour.  The  fat  in  the 
skimmed  milk  ranged  from  0.15  to  0.22,  and  averaged  0.18  per  cent. 

On  the  average  of  the  six  trials,  96.91  per  cent  of  the  total  butter  fat 
in  the  milk  was  recovered  in  the  cream. 

Hints  to  cheese-makers,  G.  L.  McKay  {lo^ra  Sta.  BuL  No.  19^ 
Nov.j  1892j  pp.  627-631). — Practical  suggestions  on  the  handling  of  milk 
in  cheese-making. 


AOBICULTURAL  EHOINEESniO. 

The  dnty  of  water,  L.  O.Gabpenteb  {Colorado  Sta. Bui.  No. 22^  Jan.y 

1893ypp.  32y  figs.  10). — ^This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  observations  "in- 
tended only  as  a  step  towards  determining  the  present  practice  in  Col- 
orado.^ 

Since  with  us  in  Colorado— as  indeed  throughout  aU  of  the  arid  West— the  land 
far  exceeds  the  water  supply,  the  ultimate  extent  of  our  irrigated  area,  and  there- 
fore of  our  profitiible  agriculture,  depends  upon  the  use  we  make  of  our  water.  If 
lavishly  used,  our  productive  an  a  is  correspondingly  limited ;  if  wisely  and  econom- 
ically nsed,  the  greater  will  be  the  area  capable  of  supporting  a  population,  and  coo- 
sequeutly  the  greater  will  be  our  public  wealth.  *  •  •  The  current  value  of 
water  right^indicates  the  value  of  the  water  in  the  consideration  of  the  oommnnity. 
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In  most  cases  the  water  rights  are  sabject  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  streams,  and 
can  not  be  absolutely  relied  upon  to  furnish  water  when  most  needed.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  currently  rated  even  in  the  new  communities  at  fifoni  $10  to  $15  per 
acre,  and  when  the  rights  are  certain  to  furnish  the  water  the  value  is  greater.  *  *  * 
At  present  we  have  something  like  1,500,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  this  State. 
A  doubling  of  the  duty  would  increase  the  public  wealth  of  the  State  from  this 
source  alone  by  $20,000,000  at  the  present  estimates  of  water  rights,  and  ap  increase 
of  25  per  cent  would  mean  an  increase  of  $5,000,000  from  this  source  alone.  •  «  « 
Tlie  observations  and  measurements  which  are  here  reported  are  some  of  those  made 
during  the  past  three  years  in  the  Cache  a  la  Pondre  Valley,  one  of  the  first  valleys 
in  the  State  to  be  developed.  The  results  are  principally  from  the  records  of  self- 
recording  instruments.  These  were  placed  so  as  to  record  all  the  water  which 
passed  through  weirs,  which  were  to  placed  as  to  measure  all  the  water  applied  to 
various  crops.  Instruments  have  been  placed  so  as  to  measure  the  water  applied  to 
crops  of  potatoes,  of  alfalfa,  of  clover,  of  native  hay,  of  wheat,  and  of  oats.     *    •    • 

We  have  the  record  of  three  seasons  of  the  amount  of  watei  used  by  the  Cache  a 
la  Poudre  Canal  Company  No.  2,  one  of  the  original  Greeley  Colony  canals.  From 
the  skill  of  the  farmers  drawing  water  from  it,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  (me  of 
the  original  Greeley  Colony  canals,  it  perhaps  best  represents  what  would  be  the 
practice  of  skillful  farmers  in  the  valley  when  water  is  supplied  to  them  as  they  de- 
sire it.  *  *  *  The  experience  gained  in  these  measures  has  shown  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  and  will  enable  us  to  make  the  determinations  of  the  future  more 
satisfactory.  But  though  confeesedly  incomplete,  the  importance  of  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  makes  it  desirable  to  publish  such  results  as  we  have. 

The  results,  reduced  to  a  common  basis  by  R.  B.  Trimble,  are  given 
in  numerous  tables  and  diagrams. 

The  duty,  as  estimated  in  acres  per  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second,  may  vary  be- 
tween wide  limits,  according  to  the  method  of  estimation,  and  on  the  same  farm  and 
the  same  depth  of  water  applied.  Unless  these  conditions  are  taken  into  account,  it 
is  better  to  estimate  the  depth  of  water  needed  and  the  time  through  which  it  is 
necessary.  There  is  loss  difference  between  different  canals  and  different  users  than 
is  generally  considered  true. 

The  amount  of  water  given  at  one  irrigation  depends  more  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  or  its  conditions  than  upon  the  crop.  Under  Colorado  conditions,  irri- 
gations of  less  than  6  inches  in  depth  are  rarely  given. 

The  difference  between  the  nominal  rates  of  duty  in  Colorado  and  those  in  other 
countries  has  been  partly  because  those  of  Colorado  are  based  upon  the  use  in  June, 
the  month  of  the  greatest  need,  while  those  of  others  take  the  whole  season  or  year 
through.  When  reduced  to  the  same  basis,  the  practice  in  Colorado  agrees  favor- 
ably with  that  of  other  countries.  It  would  seem  as  probable  from  the  measures 
that  the  average  duty  of  1  cubic  foot  per  second  flowing  constantly,  as  measured  at 
the  head  of  the  canal,  is  60  to  65  acres  in  June  to  175  to  300  for  the  whole  seas<m. 
The  last  represents  the  conditions  when  a  reservoir  is  available  in  which  water  may 
be  stored. 

A  diagram  for  determining  the  duty  of  1  second-foot  of  water  under 
different  conditions  is  given* 
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6TATI0V  STATISTICS. 

Organization  of  Idaho  Station,  B.  Milliken  {Idaho  8ta,  Bui  No. 
i,  /8ep^.,  189J2,  pp.  4). — ^The  station  was  organized  February  26, 18925  as 
a  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887.  The  headquarters  of  the 
station  are  at  Moscow,  but  field  experiments  will  be  carried  on  at 
Grangeville,  Idaho  Falls,  and  !Nampa.  The  farms  obtained  for  this 
purpose  were  unimproved  and  only  preparatory  work  was  undertaken 
in  1892. 

Proposed  work  of  Idaho  Station,  B.  Milliken  (Idaho  8ta.  BuL 
Xo.  2^  Bec.y  1892^  pp.  7). — A  brief  statement  of  the  objects  of  experiment 
station  work,  with  special  references  to  the  needs  of  such  work  in 
Idaho. 

Publications  of  the  North  Carolina  Station  from  March,  1877, 
to  September,  1892  {North  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  No.  87,  Sept.  15, 1892y 
pp.  20). — A  subject  list  of  all  the  publications  of  the  station.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  publications  were  included  in  the  list  pub* 
lished  in  E.  S.  B.,  vol.  iii,  p.  960. 
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Investigations  into  the  nature,  causation,  and  prevention  of 
Texas  or  Southern  cattle  fever,  T.  Smith  and  F.  L.  Kilbornb 
{Bureau  of  Animal  Industry^  Bui.  yo.  1, 1893jpp.  301, plates  lOy  figs.  7). — 
The  subjects  treated  in  this  bulletin  are;  The  nature  of  Texas  cattle 
fever,  period  of  incubation,  symptoms,  pathological  changes,  causa- 
tion or  etiology,  the  microorganism,  the  transmission  of  Texas  fever 
by  means  of  the  cattle  tick,  the  life  history  of  the  cattle  tick,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  cattle  tick  to  the  period  of  incubation  of  Texas  fever  and  to 
the  infectiousness  of  southern  cattle,  immunity  and  protective  inocu- 
lation, diseases  resembling  Texas  fever  on  other  continents,  and  prac- 
tical observations  and  conclusions.  The  appendix  contains  full  notes 
on  all  cases  of  Texas  fever  investigated. 

^*  The  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  is  the  essential  phenomenon  of 
Texas  fever  from  which  all  the  various  pathological  processes  take  their 
origin."  Numerous  examples  are  given  in  which  this  disease  caused  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  blood 
from  about  6,000,000  to  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000.  From  one  sixth 
to  one  eighth  of  all  the  red  cori>uscles  usually  circulating  in  the  body 
are  destroyed  in  24  hours  at  certain  stages  of  the  disease. 

A  mild,  rather  prolonged,  usually  non-fatal  type  of  Texas  fever  was 
also  observed  in  these  experiments.  It  is  largely  an  autumn  disease, 
and  manifests  no  Rynii)toms  of  Texas  fever  to  the  unaided  eye.  In  this 
mild,  non-fatal  form  the  rate  of  destruction  of  blood  corpuscles  is  less 
rapid  than  in  the  acute  form. 

The  microorganism  which  causes  this  destruction  is  thus  described: 

When  blood  is  draTvn  from  the  skin  during  the  [acute  form  of  Texas]  fever  and 
examined  at  once  with  high  powers  (500  to  1,000  diameters,  Zeiss  apochrom.,  2<"% 
oenlars  4  uud  8)  certain  corpuscles  will  be  found  containing  two  pale  bodies  of  a 
piriform  outline.  One  end  of  each  body  is  round  and  the  body  tapers  gradually  to 
a  point  at  the  other.  They  vary  somewhat  in  size  in  difl^reut  cases,  but  the  two 
bodies  in  the  same  corpuscles  are  as  a  rule  of  the  same  size.  They  are  from  2  to  4  >t^ 
in  length  and  1.5  to  2  //  in  width  at  the  widest  portion.  Their  tapering  ends  are 
directed  toward  each  other  and  usually  close  together;  their  rounded  broad  ends 
may  occupy  various  positions  with  relerence  to  each  other.  They  may  be  seen 
together  with  the  axes  of  the  bodies  nearly  parallel  or  they  may  be  far  apart,  the 
axes  forming  a  straight  line.    *    •    •    jhe  bodies  themselves  have  a  homogeneous, 
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pale  appearance,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  inclosing  red  corpuscles  from  which 
they  are  sharply  outlined.  There  is  no  differentiation  into  peripheral  and  central 
zone,  and  no  granular  appearance  of  the  body.  Several  slight  variations  in  the  appear- 
ance of  these  bodies  at  different  times  have  been  noted.  The  smaller  forms  .are  aa 
a  rule  homogeneous;  the  larger  forms  are  very  frequently  observed  to  be  provided, 
in  the  rounded  end  of  the  pyriform  body,  with  a  very  minute  spherical  body  proba- 
bly not  more  than  0.1  to  0.2  fi  in  diameter,  which  contrasts  dark  with  the  body 
itself.  In  several  cases  it  manifested  a  brilliant  luster  with  very  high  powers.  In 
the  largest  pyriform  bodies  there  was  seen  in  the  center  of  the  enlarged  end  a  some- 
what larger  round  or  oval  body  which  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  the  smaller  body 
or  else  be  associated  with  it.  lliis  second  body  was  from  0.5  to  1  >tf  in  diameter.  It 
changed  its  appearance  with  the  focus.  At  a  low  position  of  the  objective  the  para- 
site appeared  dark  with  a  light  round  spot  in  the  enlarged  end.  At  a  higher  position 
of  the  objective  the  inner  body  appeared  dark,  inclosed  in  the  lighter  pyriform  out-  ' 
line.  One  or  both  of  these  bodies  were  observed  in  some  of  those  forms  undergoing 
amoeboid  changes.    *  .  *    * 

While  only  a  few  parasites  may  circulate  in  the  blood,  the  infection  may  reach  50 
per  cent  or  even  more  in  the  internal  organs.  The  parasites  as  they  appear  in  the 
capillaries  differ  somewhat  in  form  from  those  in  the  circulating  blood.  *  •  • 
Of  the  internal  organs  the  kidneys  usually  contain  the  largest  numbers;  not  infre- 
quently from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  corpuscles  are  infected. 

These  parasites  were  observed  in  a  free  state  (due  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  infected  corpuscles)  in  the  blood  from  the  heart  muscle  and 
in  the  kidneys.    !^one  were  found  free  in  the  circulating  blood. 

The  mild  (usually  autumnal)  cases  of  the  disease  *  *  *  are  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  the  smaller  stages  of  the  parasite.  While  the  pyriform  bodies  are 
not  entirely  absent  they  are  very  rare.     •     *     * 

In  the  mild  type  we  have  from  5  to  50  per  cent  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  circu- 
lating blood  infected  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  live  weeks.  *  *  *  In  the  fresh 
preparations  of  blood  this  small  stage  of  the  parasite  is  as  a  rule  invisible.  Rarely 
we  may  observe  it  on  the  very  border  of  the  corpuscle  as  a  round  pale  spot  about 
0.5  fi  in  diameter,  which  does  not  change  it«  place.  When  dried  films  of  blood  are 
stained  in  alkaline  methylene  blue  the  parasites  appear  as  round  coccus-like  bodies 
from  0.2  to  0.5//  in  diameter  and  situated  within  the  corpuscle  on  its  border.  They 
sometimes  appear  as  if  situated  on  the  border  but  outside  of  the  corpuscle.  As  a  rule 
only  one  is  found  in  a  corpuscle.  In  many  cases  a  division  of  the  coccus-like  body 
into  two  parts  could  be  clearly  ma<le  out.  The  separation  was  noticeable  as  a  paler  Une 
and  a  constriction  at  either  end  similar  to  the  division  of  certain  micrococci. 

Inoculation  experiments,  in  which  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
blood  from  diseased  cattle  was  introduced  under  the  skin  of  healthy  sus- 
ceptible cattle,  resulted  in  a  severe  and  even  fatal  infection. 

The  experiments  with  ticks  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau, 
near  Washington,  D.  C, covered  four  years.  In  1889,  "in  the  field  con- 
taining the  ticks  only,  and  in  which  Southern  cattle  at  no  time  entered, 
all  three  exposed  adult  natives  took  the  disease.  In  the  field  contain- 
ing Southern  cattle  from  which  the  ticks  had  been  picked  no  disease 
appeared.  Finally,  in  the  two  fields  which  contained  Southern  cattle 
and  ticks  together,  three  out  of  six  natives  became  diseased.  •  •  • 
[In  1890]  ticks  were  hatched  artificially  and  placed  on  cattle  with  the 
result  that  Texas  fever  appeared  in  every  case." 
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These  results  were  farther  confirmecl  in  1891  and  1892.  In  1592  in  du- 
plicate experiments  susceptible  cattle  were  expose<l  to  North  Carolina 
animals^  which  latter  were  kept  free  from  ticks  by  picking  off  daily  all 
ticks  that  could  be  found.  Thus  none  were  allowed  to  propagate.  Tliis 
exposure  without  ticks  induced  not  a  single  case  of  Texas  fever.  "  The 
conclusion  from  these  experiments  that  the  tick  is  necessary  to  cause 
infection  in  Northern  cattle  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated." 

The  life  hislory  of  the  tick  explains  why  natives  placed  in  an  infecte^i 
inclosure  at  various  intervals  before  the  ai)pearance  of  the  young  ticks 
will  all  contract  the  disease  at  the  same  time,  and  why  Southern  cattle 
which  receive  no  more  accessions  of  young  ticks  become  harmless  iu 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days  after  leaving  their  tick-infected  pastures. 

In  one  or  two  years  at  the  North,  adult  Southern  cattle  did  not  lose 
their  immunity  against  Texas  fever.  Two  calves  from  Southern  parents, 
but  bom  near  Washington,  when  exposed  to  Southern  animals,  devel- 
oped mild  cases. 

These  experiments  demonstrate  the  important  fact  that  one  attack  of  Texas  fever 
does  not  necessarily  protect  the  animal  from  a  second  attack.  Of  the  eighteen  [recov- 
ered] cases  seven  may  he  said  to  have  remained  practically  unaffected  daring  the 
second  exposure.  Of  the  remaining  eleven  three  died  during  the  second  exposure. 
*  *  *  If  a  preliminary  mild  attack  could  be  induced  by  artificial  means  the  fatal 
effect  of  a  second  attack  might  be  averted. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  manner  of  producing  a  mild,  usually  uon-fatal,  attack  is  to 
expose  cattle  on  pastures  irliich  have  been  infected  lYith  ripe,  egg-laying  ticks  at 
some  specified  time  in  the  faU,     •    «    • 

In  the  latitude  of  Washington  we  found  in  1889  the  middle  of  September  a  con- 
venient time  for  the  infection.  In  more  northerly  latitudes  the  exposure  should  be 
correspondingly  earlier.  Cattle  exposed  iu  this  way  take  Texas  fever  invariably, 
but  the  mortality  is  practically  zero.  Such  animals  may  die  of  a  second  attack  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  summer,  but  a  second  mild  exposure  during  the  following  autumn 
may  furnish  a  sufficient  protection.  Inasmuch  as  the  recovery  from  even  severe 
attacks  of  Texas  fever  is  usually  complete  and  not  followed  by  any  permanent 
debility,  such  mild  attacks  would  not  be  Ukely  to  cause  any  permanent  injury  to  the 
exposed  animals. 

Cattle  may  be  deprived  of  ticks  on  a  large  scale  without  the  use  of  any  disinfec- 
tion if  the  following  plan  be  adopted:  Two  large  fields  in  a  territory  naturally  free 
from  cattle  ticks  are  inclosed.  The  tick-bearing  cattle  are  put  into  the  first  inclosuris 
and  kept  there  about  fifteen  days.  They  are  then  transferred  to  the  second  inclosure 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  Thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  their  confinement 
they  may  be  considered  free  from  infection.  The  cattle  drop  the  ticks  as  they  ripen 
in  the  incloBnres.  By  being  transferred  to  a  second  (or  even  a  third)  inclosure  they 
are  removed  from  the  possible  danger  of  a  reinfection  by  the  progeny  of  the  ticks 
which  dropped  off  first.  It  is  evident  that  such  inclosures  can  only  be  used  once  a 
season. 

Con4)lu»ion9, — (1)  Texas  cattle  fever  is  a  disease  of  the  blood,  characterized  by  a 
destruction  of  red  corpuscles.  The  symptoms  are  partly  due  to  the  aneemia  pro- 
duced; partly  to  the  large  amount  of  debris  in  the  blood,  which  is  excreted  with 
difficulty,  and  which  causes  derangement  of  the  organs  occupied  with  its  removal. 

(2)  The  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  due  to  a  microorganism  or  micro -par- 
asite which  lives  within  them.    It  belongs  to  the  protozoa  and  passes  through  sev- 
eral distinct  phases  in  the  blood. 
22004— No.  9 6 
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(3)  Cattle  from  the  i^erraanently  infected  territory,  though  otherwise  healthy, 
carry  the  micro-parasite  of  Texas  fever  in  their  blood. 

(4)  Texas  fever  may  be  produced  in  susceptible  cattle  by  the  direct  inoculations 
of  blood  containing  the  micro-parasite. 

(5)  Texas  fever  in  nature  is  transmitted  from  cattle  which  come  &om  the  perma- 
nently infected  territory  to  cattle  out-side  of  this  territory  by  the  cattle  tick  {lioSpii- 
lu8  hovi9). 

(6)  The  Infection  is  carried  by  the  progeny  of  the  ticks  which  matured  on  infected 
cattle,  and  is  inoculated  by  them  directly  into  the  blood  of  susceptible  cattle. 

(7)  Sick  natives  may  be  a  source  of  infection  (when  ticks  are  present). 

(8)  Texas  fever  is  more  fatal  to  adult  than  to  young  cattle. 

(9)  Two  mild  attacks  or  one  severe  attack  will  probably  prevent  a  subsequent 
fatal  attack  in  every  case. 

(10)  Sheep,  rabbits,  Guinea  pigs,  and  pigeons  are  ijisusceptible  to  direct  inocula- 
tion.   (Other  animals  have  not  been  tested.) 

(11)  In  the  diagnosis  of  Texas  fever  in  the  living  animal  the  blood  should  always 
be  examined  microscopically  if  possible. 

Report  upon  investigations  relating  to  the  treatment  of  lumpy- 
Jaw,  or  actinomycosis,  in  cattle,  D.  E.  Salmon  {Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry y  Bui.  No.  2j  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  90,  plates  8). — A  statement  of  the 
controversy  between  the  oflftcials  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
and  the  Illinois  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  regarding  animals 
affected  with  lumpy-jaw;  the  official  correspondence  on  this  subject; 
estimates  of  the  loss  suffered  by  owners  of  condemned  cattle;  a 
citation  of  authorities  to  show  that  actinomycosis  is  not  transmitted 
from  bovines  to  man;  experiments  to  test  the  contagiousness  of  acti- 
nomycosis; cost  and  efibct  of  the  iodide  treatment;  success  of  indi- 
viduals using  iodide  of  potassium;  notes  on  treatment  and  post-mor- 
tem examinations;  and  illustrations  showing  diseased  animals. 

In  1892, 185  animals  affected  with  actinomycosis  in  various  stages  of 
the  disease  were  treated  in  Chicago  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
To  test  the  contagiousness  of  actinomycosis,  21  healthy  cattle  were  tied 
in  the  stable  between  the  diseased  animals,  so  that  the  former  were 
forced  to  eat  food  soiled  with  the  discharges  from  the  tumors,  and  to 
inhale  the  breath  from  the  diseased  cattle.  At  the  end  of  four  months 
these  21  head  were  slaughtered,  when  post-mortem  examination  showed 
that  all  were  unaffected. 

The  diseased  cattle  were  given  iodide  of  potassium  internally. 

In  treating  actinomycosis  in  cattle  with  iodide  of  potassium  the  dose  should  neyer 
exceed  1  gram  (one-fourth  dram)  for  every  100  pounds  live  weight,  the  proper  dose 
being  from  8  to  12  grams  (2  to  3  drams),  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the 
extent  of  the  lesion.  This  dose  may  be  given  from  flve  to  six  days,  when  the  ani- 
mal will  show  slight  symptoms  of  iodism,  viz.,  discharge  of  thick  mucus  from  tho 
nose  and  excretion  of  tears.  The  manure  will  become  rather  dry,  but  that  is  easily 
repaired  by  giving  a  dose  of  Glauber  salts  and  some  bran  mash.  This  wiU  restore 
the  appetite,  and  two  days  after  the  last  dose  is  given  the  animal  wiU  be  ready  for 
another  week's  treatment,  and  so  on  until  a  cure  is  effected.  If  these  precautions  are 
taken,  no  ill  effect  will  result  from  the  treatment,  and  if  properly  fed  the  animal 
will  gain  in  condition  uninfluenced  by  the  medicine.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  individual  effect  of  the  medicine  on  animals,  but  any  fiomuer  who 
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takes  an  interest  in  seeing  his  stock  doing  well  will  easily  perceive  when  it  is  time 
for  him  to  stop  and  give  the  animal  rest  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  medicine  is  best  administered  dissolved  in  water  and  given  by  means  of  a 
slender,  long-necked  bottle.    •    *    * 

One  dose  of  medicine  is  dissolved  in  about  a  pint  of  water,  the  steer  is  seized  by 
the  nose  to  hold  up  the  head,  and  the  contents  of  the  bottle  is  emptied  into  the 
mouth  without  Kcing  or  securing  the  tongue  in  any  way.   «    •    • 

The  most  convenient  way  is  to  have  the  medicine,  which  is  easily  dissolved,  pre- 
pared in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  strength  1  to  2  (2  drams  of  the  solution  to 
contain  1  dram  of  iodide  of  potassium).  The  drug  must  be  dissolved  in  distilled  or 
rain  water,  as  otherwise  a  precipitate  will  form  from  the  salts  present  in  common 
water.  With  such  a  concentrated  solution  and  a  measuring  glass  it  is  easy  to  meas- 
ure out  the  exact  dose  for  every  animal  and  pour  it  into  the  wine-bottle,  half  filled 
with  common  water.     •    •    * 

The  amount  of  medicine  used  in  a  single  case  ought  never  to  exceed  1  pound,  equal 
to  an  expense  of  $3.  *  *  *  When  the  tumor  is  not  connected  with  the  bony  tissue, 
but  is  lying  loose  in  the  connective  tissue  under  the  skin,  a  favorable  result  may  be 
expected  in  from  two  to  five  weeks,  according  to  the  size  df  the  tumor  and  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  individual  toward  the  effect  of  the  medicine.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  treatment  until  the  tumor  has  disappeared  completely,  but 
it  may  be  stopped  when  it  has  shrunk  to  about  one-third  of  its  original  size,  and 
the  remainder  will  usually  disappear  without  further  treatment. 

November  29, 1892,  two  lots  of  cattle  experimen^d  upon  were  killed.  Each  lot  con- 
tained forty  head,  the  one  consisting  of  cattle  that  were  supposed  to  be  completely 
cured,  while  the  second  lot  included  all  the  old  chronic  cases,  where  a  successful  re- 
sult could  not  be  expected  in  the  time  limited  for  the  experiment.     *    •    • 

The  forty  cattle  which  were  supposed  to  be  cured  proved  to  be  so  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  which  had  small  actinomycetio  tumors  in  the  lung  containing  living 
actinomyces.  In  nine  other  cases  traces  of  the  disease  were  found  at  the  place 
where  the  tumors  had  been  located,  but  these  traces  were  so  insignificant,  ranging 
in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  bean,  that  they  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  first  lot  were  all  in  good  condition,  some  of  them  very  fat,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  second  lot  also  were  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  only  a  few  of 
them  being  really  poor.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  only  two  out  of  each  lot  had 
actinomycotic  lesions  in  the  internal  organs,  in  all  cases  in  the  lungs.  This  would 
hardly  have  been  the  case  if  the  cattle  had  not  been  treated.  In  some  cases  a  few 
small  nodules,  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  a  pea,  containing  a  cheesy,  greenish 
detritus  mass,  were  found  in  the  wall  of  the  small  intestines,  but  a  microscopical 
examination  of  these  lesions  gave  negative  results  with  regard  to  actinomycosis. 
The  final  result  of  the  investigation  was  that  out  of  the  first  lot  38  were  passed 
as  fit  for  human  food,  while  the  two  cases  affected  with  actinomycosis  in  the  lungs, 
were  condemned.  Of  the  other  40  only  5  were  passed  and  35  condemned,  though 
many  of  them  were  big  fat  steers  with  the  lesion  located  on  the  jaws  and  no  inter- 
nal lesions  of  any  kind.  The  tumors  on  the  greater  part  of  these  did  not  contain 
any  pus,  and  the  granulomatous  tissue  had  undergone  a  fibrous  metamorphosis,  and 
subsequently  did  not  contain  any  actinomyces  possessed  with  regenerative  power. 

Of  the  80  cattle  slaughtered  on  November  29,  43  were  pronounced  practically 
cured  and  fit  for  food  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  25 
were  pronounced  to  be  completely  cured  and  fit  for  food  by  the  State  veterinarian. 
Considering  that  this  number  included  40  of  the  very  worst  cases  taken  for  experi- 
ment, the  result  can  not  but  be  considered  as  extremely  satisfactory.  If  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Bureau  inspectors  are  taken,  the  result  is  a  cure  of  53  per  cent  of  the 
affected  animals. 

December  2, 20  more  head  of  cattle  were  killed.  These  had  been  stabled  in  the 
» bam  as  the  rest  and  had  been  treated  from  three  to  six  weeks  each  with  proper 
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intervAls.  «  *  *  They  were  all  prononnccd  cases,  but  only  the  soft  tiBsaee 
involved.  The  lesions  were  about  the  same  as  those  in  the  first  lot,  hard,  fi brooR 
toniors,  the  size  Aroiu  a  goose  egg  to  a  child's  head,  located  in  the  loose  connective 
tissue  under  the  skin  in  the  submaxillary  or  snblaryngeal  space.  They  all  recoT- 
erod  completely,  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  no  traces  of  the  disease  wero 
found  except  in  two  cases,  a  hard,  fibrous  induration  in  the  skin,  where  the  tumors 
had  been.    They  were  all  passed  as  fit  for  human  food.  ^ 

With  85  animals  which  had  been  under  treatment,  and  which  were 
slaughtered  January  27  and  28,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

The  number  found  on  post-mortem  examination  to  be  cured  was  68,  or  80  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number.  Of  the  17  condemned  as  not  cured  there  were  internal  lesions 
of  actinomycosis  in  the  lung^  of  three.  About  4^  per  cent  of  this  lot  of  animals, 
therefore,  showed  internal  lesions. 

.  Of  the  whole  number  under  treatment,  which  were  killed  and  examined,  vie,  185, 
there  were  found  to  be  cured  131,  or  about  71  per  cent.  The  number  showing  inter- 
nal lesions  was  7,  or  3.8  per  cent  of  the  animals  in  the  experiment. 

This  result  is  extremely  gratifying,  and  proves  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ad- 
vanced cases  of  actinomycosis  are  curable  by  the  internal  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  If  taken  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  there  is  no  doubt  that  85  or 
90  per  cent  would  yield  to  this  treatment. 

The  more  destructive  locusts  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  L. 
BuuNEB  {Division  of  Entomology^  BuL  N^o.  28^  pp.  40,  figs,  21). — ^This 
bulletin,  which  is  supplementary  to  Bulletins  Kos.  25  and  27  of  the 
Division  of  Entomology  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  pp.  55  and  907),  contains  illus- 
trated accounts  of  nineteen  species  of  Acridiinae  "  which  have  occurred 
in  this  country  in  such  numbers  as  to  attract  particular  notice,  or  which, 
from  their  known  habits  and  relationships,  are  liable  to  become  injurious. 
Each  species  is  fully  described  in  all  its  stages,  so  far  as  these  are 
known,  and  its  range  and  particular  habits  are  given." 

The  following  species  are  described:  American  locust  {Schistocerca 
americana),  large  green  bush-locust  {Acridium  8hoshone)y  small  green 
locvLBt  {A.  frontalis)  J  long-winged  forest  locust  (Denc^roteWw;  longipennis)^ 
differential  \oca»t  (Melanoplusdifferentialis)^  robust  locust  (if.  robu^tm)j 
two-striped  locxist  {M.bivittatus),  detestable  locust  (ilf./c»(?tt^),  devastat- 
ing locust  (M.  devastator)^  narrow-winged  locust  {M.  angustipennis), 
herbaceous  locust  {M.  herbaceus)^  Eocky  Mountain  locust  {M.  spretus)^ 
jcsser  migratory  locust  {M.  at/anw),  red-legged  locust  (lf./<?f»«r-rttftrttiM), 
Jead-colored  locust  {M.  plnmbeus),  Pezoiettix  enigma^  pellucid-winged 
locust  (Camnula pellucida),  long-winged  locust  [Bissosteira  longipennis)^ 
and  pale-winged  locust  (2>.  oblit^rata). 

The  boll'worm  of  cotton,  F.  W.  Mally  {Division  of  Entomology^ 
Bui.  No.  29 J  pp.  73 J  plates  2).— A  report  on  an  investigation  of  the  cot- 
ton boUworm  {Heliothis  armigera),  in  continuation  of  that  presented 
in  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  (E,  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p. 
746).  The  subject-matter  is  arranged  under  three  general  heads: 
Habits  aiid  natural  enemies,  remedies,  and  bacteriological  experiments 
"with  insect  diseases^    Tabulated  data  are  given  for  observations  ob  the 
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amount  of  injury  caused  by  tbe  bollworm  to  corn  and  cotton.  In  the 
fields  examined  tbe  damage  to  cotton  is  estimated  at  18  per  cent,  wbicb 
is  probably  much  higher  than  the  average.  The  damage  to  corn  is 
comparatively  slight  under  ordinary  conditions.  Among  other  food 
plants  of  the  bollworm  mentioned  in  this  article  are  tobacco,  tomatoes, 
peas,  beans,  and  wild  ground  cherry  {Physalis pubesceTis).  Observations 
on  tbe  insect  in  its  different  stages  and  on  parasites  and  other  natural 
enemies  are  given*  A  number  of  insects,  the  ravages  of  which  areoften 
mistaken  for  those  of  the  bollworm,  are  briefly  described.  Experiments 
with  lights  and  with  poisoned  sweets  are  reported,  which  confirm  pre- 
vious conclusions  regarding  the  ineflBciency  of  these  means  of  repres- 
sion. Aqueous  decoctions  of  pyrethrum  having  failed  to  destroy  the 
bollworm,  cold  and  hot  oil  extracts  of  this  insecticide  were  tried.  The 
emulsified  hot-oil  extract  was  much  more  effective  than  any  other 
preparation  of  pyrethrum,  but  whether  this  preparation  can  be  made 
practically  useful  is  doubtftil.  Experiments  with  corn  as  a  trap  crop 
again  showed  that  this  was  a  reasonably  satisfactory  means  for  mate- 
rially decreasing  the  ravages  of  the  bollworm  on  cotton. 

Tlie  plan  to  be  rocommendod  to  the  planter  for  using  the  trap-corn  method  of  pro. 
tecting  his  cotton  against  bollworm  injury  may  be  summed  upas  follows:  When 
planting  the  cotton  leave  vacant  strips  of  five  rows  for  every  twenty-flve  of  cotton 
to  be  planted  in  com.  At  the  earliest  possible  time  plant  one  row  of  this  with  an 
early  maturing  sweet  com.  It  should  not  be  driUed  in  too  thickly,  since  only  a 
minimum  number  of  plants  and  ears  is  desired.  During  the  silking  period  of  this 
corn  frequent  careful  examinations  must  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  small  white  or 
brownish  banded  eggs,  hardly  larger  than  a  pinhead,  found  upon  them.  As  soon  as 
no  more  fresh  white  eggs  are  found  each  morning,  the  silks  and  ends  of  the  ears 
should  be  cut  away  and  fed  or  burned  in  order  to  destroy  the  young  worms  and  the 
eggs.  A  few  eggs  may  be  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  since  no  more  growth  is 
to  be  made,  they  also  should  be  cut  and  taken  from  the  field.    •    •    • 

The  next  planting  should  be  three  rows  of  dent  com,  drilled  in  late  enough  to 
bring  the  silking  period  about  the  first  of  July  or  a  little  later.  These  rows  catch 
immense  numbers  of  eggs  and  larvie,  but  should  be  left  to  mature,  in  order  that  the 
natural  enemies  which  parasitize  tl^e  eggs  and  prey  upon  the  larva)  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed. Furthermore,  the  cannibalism  previously  discnsscd,  which  occurs  in  this 
com  under  such  crowded  conditions,  reduces  the  number  of  worms  reaching  mata- 
rity  to  a  minimum,  and  these  can  well  be  allowed  to  escape  if  the  natural  enemies 
be  saved  thereby.  To  trap  these  escaped  individuals,  the  fifth  and  last  row  of 
the  vacant  strips  should  be  planted  to  sweet  com  at  a  time  calculated  to  make  it 
reach  full  silk  about  August  1,  when  the  moths  begin  issuing  again.  This  expedient 
allows  the  planter  to  save  the  second  planting  as  a  crop.  The  corn  produced  in  this 
wa^  is  large  enough  in  quantity  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  sacrifice  made  in  cropping  the  five  rows  with  com  instead  of  cot- 
ton.   *    •    * 

If  the  first  two  plantings  are  well  managed,  the  number  of  the  earlier  broods  will 
be  so  reduced  that  the  August  brood  will  not  be  capable  of  inflicting  great  iiijury, 
and  in  less  infested  regions  the  third  planting  may  even  become  superfluops. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  crop  the  entire  plantation  with  corn  and  cotton 
as  recommended.  The  end  will  be  attained  if  5-acre  strips  of  alternate  corn  and 
cotton  be  planted  for  every  fifty  acres  of  cotton. 
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The  bacteriological  experiments  described  in  this  report  are  prelim- 
inary in  their  nature,  and  have  thus  far  given  only  suggestive  results. 

Distribution  and  consumption  of  com  and  wheat  {IHvision  of 
Statistics,  Report,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  16), — ^Notes  and  tabulated  data  re- 
garding the  crop  of  com  and  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  1892,  the 
stock  on  hand  March  1, 1893,  the  amount  consumed  in  the  locality 
where  the  crop  was  grown,  and  the  amount  put  on  the  market. 

Report  of  the  statistician  {Divisio^i  of  Statistics,  Report  No.  102^ 
n.  ser..  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  75-95). — ^Tliis  includes  the  following  articles : 
Agriculture  in  Alaska,  foreign  official  crop  estimates,  European  crop 
report,  wheat  crop  of  the  world,  and  freight  rates  of  transportatiou 
companies. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  world  for  the  year  1892  is  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wheat  crop  of  ihe  world  in  1892. 


% 

Continents. 

BuheU. 

North  America 

560,548,549 
47,  M9, 41H 

South  Amerioa 

£i]f opo  .........      .      ........         ..                               .      ... ...... 

1,312. 017, 87H 
366, 37],  776 

Aala. 

Africa 

34, 384, 193 

AuBtralasia -- --- -- - - 

37,096.221 

Grand  total 

2,317,908,035 

Climatology  of  the  cotton  plants  F.  H.  Mell  ( Weailier  Bureau, 
Bui.  No.  8,  pp.  68,  charts  6,  map  1). — This  monograph  is  intended  to  be 
simply  <<an  introduction  to  the  study  of  cotton  and  its  climate."  The 
data  which  it  contains  have  been  collected  from  "  numerous  United 
States  Government  reports  and  publications,  the  files  of  the  Commer- 
dal  and  Financial  Chronicle,  many  agricultural  papers  and  magazines, 
and  books  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries."  The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following 
topics:  History  of  the  cotton  plant  and  its  species — origin  of  certain 
varieties,  origin  of  green  seed  cotton,  the  extent  of  the  cotton  belt,  soils 
best  adapted  to  cotton  culture;  a  general  discussion  of  those  countries 
where  cotton  is  cultivated  to  any  extent — ^West  Indies,  British  India^ 
Mexico,  Australia,  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Egypt;  the  general 
climatic  features  prevailing  in  the  southern  United  States  during  the 
preparation  of  the  land  for  the  planting  of  the  seed — three  regions  of 
the  cotton  belt  defined;  the  climate  of  the  seed- planting  season — soil 
tem{)eratures,  germinating  temperatures;  the  growing  period  of  the 
plant  aQd  its  weather  conditions;  character  of  the  weather  best  suited 
for  the  production  of  fiber  during  its  process  of  formation;  the  picking 
season  and  its  weather;  comments  on  years  of  good  and  poor  crops; 
and  discussion  of  temperature  charts. 
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The  bulletin  is  illustrated  by  charts  showing  the  temperature  of  the 
summer  and  winter  months  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  cotton  belt,  and  by  a  map  adapted  from  the  Tenth  17.  S. 
Census,  vol.  y,  showing  the  extent  of  the  cotton  belt  in  1892. 

ClimaHefeatum  prevailing  during  ike  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  planting  of  the 
seed, — The  winters  of  the  South  are  seldom  severe,  and  the  temperature  rarely  reaches 
zero  except  in  the  more  northern  latitudes  of  the  cotton  region,  and  not  often  even 
there.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  among  cotton  planters  that  those  portions  of  the 
country  where  the  changes  of  temperature  are  sudden  and  the  fall  reaches  zero  dur- 
ing every  winter  and  sometimes  fk'eqnently  during  the  same  winter,  will  permit  of 
too  short  a  period  between  frosts  to  enable  the  efttton  plant  to  perfect  its  growth  and 
mature  its  fmit.  A  careful  comparison  of  [the  tables  of  temperature  for  from  ten  to 
twenty-one  years  with  the  map  showing  the  area  of  the  cotton  belt]  will  show  that 
wherever  the  altitude  or  latitude  causes  the  temperature  to  range  low  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  correspondingly  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  climate  of  the  eeed-planting  eeason, — ^The  heavy  frosts  in  the  South  have  gener- 
ally ended  by  April  15,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  the  young  cotton  plant  becom- 
ing kiUed  if  it  is  planted  so  as  to  germinate  about  May  1.  It  is  customary,  there- 
fore, to  put  the  seed  in  the  ground  from  April  1  to  May  10,  the  time  depending 
largely  upon  the  locality  in  the  cotton  belt.  With  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
South  the  cotton  that  is  planted  before  April  15  is  apt  to  become  reduced  in  its 
vitality  by  cool  nights  that  prevail  during  the  first  half  of  April.  In  most  sections 
of  the  cotton  belt  light  frosts,  with  occasional  killing  frosts,  frequently  retard  the 
growth  of  vegetation  during  the  first  weeks  of  April,  particularly  in  the  northern 
limits  of  the  region.  It  is,  therefore,  customary  in  those  portions  of  the  belt  to 
delay  the  planting  until  the  first  week  in  May  so  as  to  escape  this  period  of  cool 
weather.    •    •    * 

The  seasons  of  rain  are  so  distributed  throughout  the  spring  months  as  to  keep 
tlie  atmosphere  and  soil  in  a  condition  generally  suited  for  the  full  development  of 
the  young  plant,  and  that  causes  the  roots  to  take  a  deep  hold  of  the  soil  and  the  tap 
root  of  the  subsoil  preparatory  to  contending  against  the  drouths  of  summer.  A 
very  wet  spring  will  cause  the  plant  to  form  numerous  surface  roots,  to  the  great 
sacrifice  of  the  tap  root  and  those  that  tend  downward.  Under  these  conditions  the 
dry  season  that  usually  prevails  during  the  summer  months  will  soon  cause  the 
plant  to  wither  and  shed  its  '' squares,"  because  of  the  dry  condition  of  the  surface 
soil  in  which  it  is  forced  to  live,  and  in  which  it  must  secure  the  moisture 
required  for  its  growth.  •  •  •  Experience  has  taught  that  the  rains  must 
be  distributed  during  the  spring  and  early  portion  of  summer  while  the  plant 
is  young  and  while  it  is  in  its  blooming  state,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  condition 
best  suited  to  yield  up  its  food  elements  to  the  rapid  demands  of  the  growing 
limbs,  leaves,  and  buds;  but  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  ample  sunshine, 
because  the  cotton  plant  loves  the  •  *  *  sun,  and  during  its  entire  life 
must  have  an  extra  quantity  of  warm  rays.  It  thrives  best  in  that  climate  where 
the  atmosphere  is  well  warmed  by  the  almost  vertical  rays  of  the  sun.    *    •    • 

In  the  middle  section  of  the  cotton  belt,  46  days  out  of  100  produce  cloudy  weather, 
while  54  days  are  entirely  clear.  The  [tabular  record]  shows  that  32  days  in  100 
throughout  the  middle  portions  of  the  belt  are  likely  to  produce  rain  during  the 
spring  of  the  year.    •    •    • 

By  May  1  cotton  planting  has  become  general  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the 
cotton  belt.  After  the  close  of  the  second  week  iu  May  frost  is  not  likely  to  occur, 
and,  although  there  may  be  a  few  cool  nights,  the  cotton  plant  in  its  young,  tender 
condition  stands  a  very  fair  chance  in  all  sections  of  the  country  under  consider- 
ation.   By  a  glance  at  the  table  of  temperatures  for  May  we  wiU  see  that  the  moan 
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minimum  ranges  above  52^  at  all  stations,  and  at  the  majority  it  is  above  60^. 
The  mlDimiim  temperature,  even  at  the  extreme  northern  stations,  never  falls  below 
35^,  and  at  25  out  of  81  stations  furnishing  continuous  records  the  minimum  is  never 
loTver  than  i(P, 

Sail  temperatures, — Soil  temperatures  furnish  interesting  data  for  comparison  with 
air  temperatures  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  the  climatology  of  plant  growth. 
*  *  *  It  is  observed  that  under  the  influences  of  the  occurrence  of  high  temper- 
atures and  the  generally  prevailing  fine  weather  after  April  20  the  soil  becomes 
rapidly  warmed  and  the  seed  quickly  germinates  and  is  generally  very  well  started 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  middle  of  May.  The  seed  usually  takes  from 
five  to  twenty  days  to  come  up,  if  the  soil  is  kept  comparatively  warm  and  the  rains 
have  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  needed  moisture. 

The  growing  period  of  the  plant  and  its  weather  conditions, — This  period  might  be 
properly  termed  the  season  from  '' chopping  out"  to  the  appearance  of  the  first 
bolh  In  the  central  portions  of  the  cotton  belt  this  time  is  generally  from  June  1 
to  August  1.  The  first  bloom  opens  early  in  June  and  the  first  boll  forms  early 
in  August.  During  this  period  in  the  life  of  the  plant  there  must  be  a  large  sap- 
ply  of  sunshine  and  only  so  much  moislure  as  will  furnish  the  plant  with  what  it 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  not  make  the  soil  so  damp  as  to  cause  too  rapid  mnlti- 
pUcation  of  surface  roots  nor  cause  too  great  a  growth  of  what  farmers  term 
•'weed" — that  is,  rapid  development  of  stalk  and  branches  to  the  detriment  of 
flowers  and  fruit.  The  atmosphere  must  not  be  very  dry,  but  there  must  be  that  de- 
gree of  moisture  present  that  will  readily  become  absorbed  by  the  soil  at  night  in 
the  shape  of  dew,  with  occasional  good  showers  through  the  season.  The  surface 
soil  must  be  often  stirred  during  this  growing  i)oriod  so  as  to  permit  of  firee  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  soil,  the  penetration  of  the  warm  sun's  rays,  and  the  con- 
densation of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  as  it  circulates  over  the  soft  land  at 
night  and  in  the  cool  early  morning.  In  this  manner  much  of  the  moisture  required 
by  the  roots  will  be  secured,  although  rains  may  not  be  frequent,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  ample  supply  of  sunshine  and  warmth  will  give  the  young  buds  vigor  and 
cause  them  to  open  promptly  and  bring  forth  healthy,  well-developed  bolls. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  above  conditions  are  required  during  the  growing 
season  to  produce  the  best  results  in  cotton  culture.  Now  let  us  see  what  are  the 
actual  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  cotton  belt  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  and  note  in  what  respects  they  comply  with  the  requirements  and  in  what 
I>oints  they  fail.  To  bring  out  these  features,  tables  taken  from  the  files  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  have  been  prepared.  A  careful  examination  of  these  tables  will 
present  the  striking  fact  that  the  weather  conditions  during  these  two  months  come 
very  near  filling  all  the  requirements  of  the  perfect  cotton  culture.  •  •  •  During 
the  months  of  June  and  July  rains  are  not  ordinarily  heavy,  and  fioods  occur  only  at 
leng  intervals.  •  •  •  The  largest  number  of  rainy  days  that  occur  during  the 
two  months  usually  take  place  at  stations  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  At 
stations  in  the  interior  the  rain  is  not  so  frequent,  but  with  the  exception  of  soma 
of  the  stations  in  Texas  there  is  never  less  than  ten  normal  rain^  days  in  each  month, 
thus  furnishing  ample  moisture  for  all  the  demands  of  the  cotton  plant  while  in  its 
blooming  season.  Much  rain  during  this  period  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  plant, 
because  the  flowers  are  so  singularly  constituted  that  if  water  accumulates  in  the 
cnjM  formed  by  the  petals  and  sepals  rapid  decay  will  take  place,  caused  by  fer- 
mentation of  the  gelatinous  substance  generated  at  the  base  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
forms  will  shed  off  and  the  yield  of  the  plant  be  correspondingly  decreased.    •    •    • 

Much  cloudy  weather  during  this  period  is  almost  as  injurious  as  continual  rains, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated — the  cotton  plant  is  a  sun  plant.  Now  a  glance  at 
our  tables  will  show  that  the  normal  conditions  throughout  the  cotton  belt  are  very 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  such  a  peculiarly  delicate  plant.  If  the  seaMO  during 
April  and  May  has  been  propitious,  the  tap  root  is  deep  in  the  soil  at  this  stage  of 
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the  plant  and  the  supply  of  moistnre  brought  up  from  below  is  arai)ly  sufficient  for 
all  demands  if  a  shower  falls  occasionally.     »    *    • 

This  plant  can  stand  a  much  longer  drouth  while  blooming  than  almost  any  other 
vegetation,  and  hence  the  fall  of  rain  should  not  be  more  frequent  than  once  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  the  showers  should  be  very  light,  permitting  as  much  as  possible 
the  largest  amount  of  sunshine.  [Tables  show]  that  the  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  is  apt  to  fall  during  these  two  months  does  not  exceed  51  per  cent  at  any  point 
in  the  entire  region  of  the  cotton  belt,  and  at  most  places  it  generally  docs  not  ex- 
ceed 40  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  sunny  days  duriug  June  and  July  is  56 
I>er  cent.  At  many  of  the  stations,  however,  the  percentage  of  perfectly  clear  days 
is  greater  than  that  given  above  for  the  entire  region.     •    •    • 

These  records  show  a  very  uniform  condition  of  the  temperature  that  is  so  suitable 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  cotton  during  its  flowering  period. 

Character  of  weather  hest  eaitedfor  the  production  of  fiber  during  its  process  of  forma- 
tion.— ^The  first  boll  generally  opens  early  in  August,  the  interval  from  the  first  bloom 
to  the  first  boll  being  about  forty  to  fifty  days,  the  shorter  interval  being  required 
later  in  the  season.  The  plant  continues  to  bloom  during  the  month  of  August  and 
until  the  latter  part  of  September,  but  its  powers  in  this  regard  are  steadily  reduced, 
as  the  vitality  goes  more  and  more  into  growing  the  already  formed  bolls  and  bring- 
ing them  to  maturity.     »    *    * 

Duriug  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  cotton  plant  there  must  be  an  abundance 
of  sunshine  and  a  small  amount  of  moisture.  ^  *  *  In  September  the  probability 
of  rain  in  the  northern  section  of  the  cotton  belt  is  as  1 : 4,  or  one  day  in  four  may  pro- 
duce rain.  The  normal  rainfall  for  this  month  in  the  same  region  of  the  cotton  belt 
is  3.03  inches,  so  that  the  eight  days  of  precipitation  may  produce  on  an  average 
0.38  of  an  inch  each  day.  This  indicates  a  dry  month  in  its  normal  condition,  and 
therefore  very  favorable  for  gathering  the  staple.  The  large  per  cent  of  sunshine,  61 
per  cent,  causes  the  bolls  to  open  rapidly  and  preserves  the  fiber  in  its  purest  white- 
ness. The  tables  of  rainfall  and  days  of  rain  and  cloudiness  show  that  this  character 
of  weather  continues  through  October,  thus  furnishing  two  months  of  fine  season 
for  gathering  the  crops.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  belt  we  find  a  similar  condi- 
tion of ,  the  cast  of  the  sky.  The  probability  of  rain  in  September  is  27  per  cent 
out  of  100;  and  the  per  cent  of  cloudy  days  is  44,  or  56  per  cent  of  sunshiny 
weather.  The  normal  rainfall  for  this  section  for  September  is  4.74  inches,  or  0.59  of 
an  inch  for  each  of  the  8  days  of  rain.  There  is  more  rain  throughout  tlie  southern 
belt  than  in  either  of  the  other  two.  The  normal  is  5.72  inches,  the  probability  of 
rain  is  1 : 3,  or  33  days  in  100  may  produce  rain.  The  per  cent  of  cloudy  days  is  44.8. 
So  that  during  September  there  is  a  probability  of  55  days  of  sunshiny  weather  in 
100. 

The  picking  season  and  its  weather,— The  months  of  autumn  are  spent  in  gathering 
the  staple,  and  by  the  end  of  November,  if  the  season  is  favorable,'almost  the  entire 
crop  will  be  picked.  All  that  the  cotton  planters  desire  during  this  period  of  the  year 
is  that  frost  will  be  delayed  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  November  and  that  after 
the  middle  of  September  heavy  rainstorms  will  not  occur,  but  that  showers,  if 
they  come  at  all,  shall  bo  light  and  not  frequent.  *  *  *  It  is  not  often  in  the 
South  that  heavy  rains  occur  in  autumn,  and  monthly  averages  seldom  go  above  3.50 
inches,  but  more  frequently  fall  below  2  inches.  The  winds  are  also  generally  light, 
ao  that  the  cotton  is  not  greatly  damaged  by  being  driven  out  on  the  ground  and 
stained.    •    •    • 

According  to  charts  very  carefully  made  from  the  records  of  100  stations  over  the 
Southern  States,  the  normal  time  of  frost  for  October  15  passes  as  far  north  as  Kit- 
ty hawk,  Charlotte,  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  Cairo,  Dodge  City,  aud  Fort  Elliott, 
while  the  frost  line  for  November  passes  through  Charleston,  Atlanta,  Starksville, 
Vicksburg,  and  Palestine.  We  may  safely  assert,  therefore,  that  usually  there  will 
be  good  picking  season,  as  far  as  the  temperature  is  concerned,  until  November  1. 
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Roots,  potatoes,  and  fodder  com,  T.  Shaw  and  0.  A.  Zayitz 
{Ontario  College  8ta.  Bui  No.  86,  Feb.  i,  1893,  pp.  5).— Notes  and  tabu- 
lated data  for  tests  of  varieties  of  turnips,  mangel-wurzels,  carrots, 
sugar  beets,  i>otatoes,  and  corn.  The  largest  yields  were  given  by 
white-fleshed  turnips,  long  mangelwurzels,  white  carrots,  and  dent 
varieties  of  corn.  The  yields  of  corn  fodder  varied  with  distance  of 
planting  and  size  of  the  variety.  Mammoth  Southern  (sweet)  gave  the 
best  results  when  the  plants  were  42  by  12  inches  apart;  Wi8con3in 
Earliest  (white  dent),  30  by  12  inches;  Compton  Early,  30  by  4  inches. — 
A.  0.  T. 

Germination  experiments,  A.  Ltttkens  {Berdttelse  for  Ar  1891 
rorande  Frokont  rollanstalternas  verksamhet,  Stockholm,  1893,  pp.  221- 
223). — Investigations  have  been  conducted  at  the  seed  control  station 
at  INydala  (Sweden)  to  study  the  effect  of  the  soaking  of  seeds  previous 
to  the  germination  test.  One  lot  of  seed  was  soaked  in  distilled  water 
for  eight  hours,  and  was  then  placed  in  the  germination  apparatus; 
another  lot  was  put  into  the  apparatus  at  the  same  time  without  any 
previous  treatment.    The  following  table  shows  the  results: 


Influence  ofprevUma  ioaking  an  the  germination  of  seeds. 

Bed  clover,  40  samples. 

Alslke  clover,  18  samples. 

Timothy,  14  samples. 

Per  cent  ger- 
minated. 

Total  per  cent 
germinated. 

Per  cent  ger« 
miuated. 

Total  per  cent 
genu  mated. 

Per  cent  ger- 
minated. 

Total  per  eeut 
genuinated. 

Kamber  of 
days. 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

32.63 
44.72 
8.20 
2.29 
0.02 
0.27 
0.25 
0.16 
0.14 
0.12 

8.23 
60.58 
23.24 
4.87 
1.32 
0.61 
0.30 
0.26 
0.26 
0.53 

32.68 

77.35 
85.55 
87.84 
88.46 
88.73 
88.98 
89.14 
80.28 
89.70 

&23 
68.81 
82.05 
86.92 
88.24 
88.75 
89.05 
89.31 
89.57 
90.10 

7.90 
45.55 
12.56 
6.65 
2.95 
2.15 
1.85 
0.80 
0.85 
2.40 

2.85 
41.66 
19.50 
8.50 
2.25 
2.20 
1.50 
0.80 
0.40 
2.50 

7.90 
53.45 
66.00 
71.65 
74.60 
76.75 
78.60 
79.40 
80.25 
82.65 

2.85 
44.60 
64.00 
72.50 
74.75 
76.95 
78.45 
79.25 
79.65 
82.15 

2 

8 

4 

44.70 
22.50 
12.16 
3.95 
2.20 
1.80 
1.30 

34.10 
28.56 
14,90 
6.05 
8.00 
2.25 
2.06 

44.70 
67.20 
79.36 
83.30 
85.50 
87.80 
88.60 

84.10 

6 

57.  «5 

6 

72.55 

7 

78.00 

8 

82.20 

9 

84.45 

10 

80.60 

Total 

89.70 
7.85 

2.45 

90.10 
7.05 

1.95 

82.65 
12.50 

4.06 

82.15 
13.75 

4.10 

88.60 

86.50 

Hard 

Kot     germi- 
nated. .  .. 

11.40 

18.50 

Total.. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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With  red  clover  6  series  of  experiments  gave  the  same  result  with 
and  without  soaking,  14  series  higher  results  after  soaking,  and  20 
series  lower  results  after  soaking;  with  alsike  clover  4  series  gave  the 
same  result  with  and  without  soaking,  7  series  higher  results  after 
soaking,  and  8  series  lower  results  after  soaking;  and  with  timothy  2 
series  gave  the  same  result  with  and  without  soaking,  8  series  higher 
results  after  soaking,  and  4  series  lower  results  after  soaking. 

The  author  concludes  that  previous  soaking  has  no  definite  influence 
on  the  final  result  of  the  germination  test,  at  least  as  regards  the  clover 
seeds;  the  influence  on  the  energy  of  the  germination  process,  however, 
is  plainly  noticeable;  the  soaked  seeds  germinate  largely  during  the 
first  few  days,  so  that  not  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  is  the  sum  of  the 
percentage  of  germination  equal  in  both  cases. 

The  Skara  seed  control  station  (director  Dr.  O.  Nylander)  studied 
the  question  of  the  influence  of  varying  length  of  soaking  on  the  ger- 
mination process  {loc,  eit,  p.  223).  A  sample  of  fir  seed  was  soaked 
nine  hours  and  twenty-five  hours,  two  trials  being  made  in  each  case 
with  200  seeds. 

Effect  on  germination  of  soaking  fir  seeds  different  lengths  of  time. 


Afl«r0  hours*  soaking 

After  25  hoars'  soaking 

After  39  hou rs'  soak  iug  * 

After  120  hours'  soaking* A . 


Per  cent  germinated. 


First 
trial. 


83.5 
83.0 
89.0 
77.5 


Second     a«4»»«««» 
trial.      -A-veroge. 


83.5 
86.5 
87.5 
00.0 


83.5 
84.5 
88.3 
68.3 


*  Not  from  the  sample  used  in  the  first  two  experiments. 

These  experiments  in  connection  with  those  of  previous  years  confirm 
the  opinion  that  forest  seeds  ought  to  be  soaked  for  about  twenty-four 
hours  previous  to  the  germination  test,  although  special  cases  may 
occur  where  the  length  of  the  soaking  period  may  be  shortened  or  some- 
what lengthened  without  any  danger  to  the  germinating  power  of  the 
seeds. — ^f.  w.  woll. 

Determination  of  crude  fiber  in  feeding  stuffs  with  the  aid  of 
the  centrifuge,  W.  Thornbr  {Chein.  Ztg.^  1893 j  pp.  394,  5P5).— Sub- 
stances containing  much  fat  are  freed  from  fat  by  treatment  with  ether 
in  a  tube  fitting  the  centrifuge,  and  the  ether  extract  is  then  separated 
by  whirling  the  tube  for  a  few  minutes,  i)ouriug  off  the  ether  extract, 
and  washing  the  residue  with  ether.  The  digestion  with  dilute  acid 
and  alkali  is  carried  on  in  the  same  tube,  heating  each  time  in  aboiling- 
water  bath  and  stirring  the  contents  of  the  tube  with  a  glass  rod. 
After  each  digestion  the  tube  is  whirled,  the  supernatant  liquid  poured 
off  through  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  residue  washed  twice  with  water. 
Finally  the  residue  is  brought  on  the  filter,  washed  with  alcohol  and 
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ether,'  dried,  and  weighed.    The  filter  is  burned  and  the  loss  on  igni- 
tion, less  the  weight  of  the  filter,  taken  as  crude  cellulose. 

The  author  gives  the  results  of  a  number  of  parallel  determinations 
on  rice  meal,  ground  barley,  and  sunfiower-seed  cake,  which  agree  within 
0.2  per  cent;  but  no  comparative  trials  with  other  methods  are  given. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  method  is  both  accurate  and  rapid.  Eight  de 
terminations  can  be  made  in  three  or  four  hours. — ^E.  w.  A. 

An  investif^tion  of  Swedish  fodder  plants,  A.  G.  Kellgben 
and  L.  F.  Nilson  {Kgl.  Landtbruks.  Akad.  Handlingar  oeh  Tidshrifij  32 
{1893)ypp.  1-32). — An  economic,  botanical,  and  chemical  study  of  a  num> 
ber  of  fodder  plants,  mostly  from  northern  Sweden,  from  the  provinces 
of  Dalame  and  Norrbotten. 

Methods  of  analysis. — (1)  Dry  matter:  The  air-dry  samples  were  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  dried  for  forty- eight  hours  in  an  air  bath  at  70^ 
C;  they  were  then  ground  and  sifted  through  a  1  mm.  sieve,  and  left 
in  the  air  for  some  time.  About  3  grams  of  this  material  was  heat-ed 
at  100^  0.  in  a  current  of  OO2  until  the  weight  was  constant. 

(2)  Ether  extract:  5  grams  of  air-dry  material  dried  for  three  hours 
at  a  temperature  below  95°  C,  was  transferred  to  a  Soxhlet  extractor 
and  extracted  with  alcohol  and  water-free  ether  for  six  hours;  after 
completed  extraction  the  ether  was  distilled  oflF,  the  flasks  dried  for 
one  half  hour  at  100°  C,  placed  in  a  desiccator  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

(3)  Nitrogenous  substances:  Determined  by  the  Kjeldahl  method. 
The  separation  of  the  group  into  amides,  digestible  and  indigestible 
protein,  was  made  according  to  Stutzer's  methods. 

(4)  Crude  fiber:  The  Weende  method  was  followed.  Three  grams  of 
substance  was  used  and  the  results  were  corrected  for  ash  and  nitrogen 
in  the  residue. 

(5)  Mineral  matter:  The  residue  from  the  determination  of  dry  mat- 
ter was  ignited  on  thin  platinum  disks  (1  by  5  by  7  cm.)  in  a  muffle 
oven  at  a  low  heat. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  grasses  and  sedges  studied  is  given 
in  the  following  table: 
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Name. 


Hoistnre. 


1.  Redtop  (Agrostia  vulffaria.  With.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

2.  Wood-hair graaB  {Aira  flexuo»a,  L.) 

Air-dry 

Dry. 


3.  Baldinpera  [Phalaris]  arvndinacea,  L. : 

Air-dry 

l>ry.... 

4.  Blue-Joint   graaa    (Calamagroitis 

stricta,  Triii.) : 

Air-dry 

l>ry 

6.  Spear  graaa  (Olyeeria  tpeetabUis,  M. 
aDdK.}.    Cut  in  July: 

Air-dry 

Dry 

6.  Spear  graas  (Olyeeria  tpectabilu,  M. 


Ipear  graaa  (Glyeeria  tpectabiU 
andK.)>    Cut  in  September: 
Air-dry 


Dry. 


7.  Mountain  meadow  graaa    {Foa  at- 

pina,  L.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

8.  Juno  ffrana  (Poa  pratenait^  L.): 

AiT-dry . 

Dry 


Ayenige  for  dry  matter  in  1-8 

8BDOE8  AND  BUSHBS. 

0.  Bog  eedge  (Carex  aetUUy  L.)>    Cut 
July  29  at  Dalame 


Air-dry  . 


Dry 

10.  Bog  fledge  (Carex  aeiUa,  L.).    Cut 

July  20  at  Norrbotten : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

11.  Carex ampiiUaeea,  Good: 

Air-dry 

Dry , 

12.  Smaller  bog  sedge  {Carex  eceepitota, 

L.): 

Air-dry 

Dry 

13.  Slender-leaved  sedge   {Carex    fiti- 

formis,  L.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry , 

14.  Carex  irrigua,Sm.: 
Air.<lry 


Dry. 
ily  clul 


15.  Soaly  club  rush  (Seirptti  ecetpUotriMy 
L.): 

Air-dry 

Dry 

10.  Slender  rush  (J^un«v«^I^ormw,  L.): 

Air-dry 

Dry 


Per  i^nt. 

8.07 


7.66 
7.66 


7.14 


7.34 


7.86 


9.11 
7.76 


&71 


8.01 


6.96 


8.08 


6.93 
7.01 


7.21 
8.44 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  9-16 . 


Ash. 


Pw  cent. 
4.73 
6.14 

4.25 
4  00 

9.04 
10.43 


3.31 
3.66 


8.30 
8.96 


7.28 
7.90 


3.76 
4.14 


7.11 
7.71 


6.66 


3.03 
3.82 


4. 98 
6.41 


4.08 
4.38 


3.67 
3.09 


4.53 
4.87 


4.09 
4.40 


2.35 
2.63 


5.28 
5.77 


Crude 
cellulose. 


Per  cent 
26.51 
28.84 

29.86 
32. 34 

29.23 
31.62 


34.70 
37.87 


81.06 
33.51 


26.15 
28.38 


25.64 
28.21 


31.69 
34.36 


31.83 


26.81 
29.37 


26.87 
29.22 


26.16 
28.11 


26.50 
28.83 


28.r>4 
30.06 


27.24 
29.29 


23.68 
25.52 


24.58 
26.85 


28.48 


Crude 
fat. 


Per  cent. 
1.49 
1.62 

2.58 
2.79 

1.60 
1.73 


1.42 
1.53 


1.69 
1.72 


2.10 
2.34 


2.40 
^.64 


2.10 
2.28 


2.06 


2.34 
2.56 


2.33 
2.53 


2.15 
2.31 


2.05 
2.23 


2.29 
2.46 


2.92 
3.14 


2.02 
2.18 


1.87 
2.04 


2.43 


Crude 
protein. 


Per  cent 
0.81 
10.67 

7.81 
8.46 

9.39 
10.16 


5.57 
6.21 


9.06 
9.78 


11.50 
12.48 


6.10 
6.81 


7.37 
7.99 


9.07 


11.50 
12.60 


7.50 
8.16 


7.19 
7.73 


12.50 
13.60 


9.12 
9.80 


10.87 
11.60 


9.94 
10.71 


12.56 
13.72 


11.00 


Niti-ogen- 

free 
extract. 


Per  cent. 
49.30 
63.73 

47.81 
51.81 

42.58 
40.06 


47.66 
51.33 


42.66 
46.03 


45.05 
48.90 


52.90 
58.20 


43.97 
47.66 


50.47 


47.61 
62.15 


50.28 
64.68 


53.46 
57.47 


47.20 
51.35 


48.50 
52.21 


47.87 
51.48 


54.80 
59.00 


47.27 
51.62 


53.75 
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Amount  and  dig&ttihilUy  of  nitrogen  in  Sivedieh  forage  plants. 


Noino. 


1.  Redton  (Agrottia  vulgaris,  With.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry... 

2.  Wood-hair  gnsfl  (Aira  jlexuo»a,  L.): 

Air-dry 

Dry    -- 

8.  Baldingera  [Phalari*]  arundinacea,  L : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

4.  Blae-Jomt  grass  (CalamagrottU  Hrieta,  Trin.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

6.  Spear  grass  (Olgeeria  apectabiUt,  M.  and  K.)-  Cut  in 
July: 

Air 


Air-dry. 
Dry. 


0.  Spear  grass  ( Glyceria  tpectabilit,  M.  and  K.)  Cut  in  Sep- 
tember: 

Air-dry 

Dry 

7.  Mountain  meadow  grass  (Poa  alpina^  L.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry. 


8.  June  grass  (Poa  pratentM,  L.) : 
Air  ■ 


Air  dry. 
Dry. 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  1-8 

SEDQKS  AND  BUSBKS. 

9.  Bog  sedge  (Carex  acuta,  L.).    Cut  July  20  at  Dalame : 

Air-dry 

Dry  . 


10.  Bog  sedge  (Carex  acuta,  L.).    Cut  July  20,  at  Norrbotten : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

11.  Carex  ampuUacea,  Good. : 

A  i  r-dr  J' 

Dry 

12.  Smaller  bog  sedge  (Carex  ecnpitota,  L.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

13.  Slender-leaved  sedge  {Carex  fitiformU,  L.): 

Air-dry 

Dr;r 

14.  Carex  irrigua.  Sm. : 

Air  dry 

Dry 

15.  Scaly  club  rush  (Sdrpua  ccetpitoivt,  L.)  : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

16.  Slender  rush  (Juncut /il\fonnU^  L.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  0-16  . 


Ifitrogen. 


Total. 


Percent 
1.57 
1.71 

1.25 
1.35 

1.50 
1.62 

0.92 
1.00 


1.45 
1.56 


1.84 
2.00 


0.90 
1.00 


1.18 
1.28 


1.45 


1.84 
2.01 


1.20 
1.30 


1.15 
1.23 


2.00 
2.18 


1.46 
1.50 


1.74 
1.86 


1.  r>9 

1.71 


2.01 
2.19 


Amide. 


Per  cent. 
0.34 
0.37 

0.32 
0.35 

0.41 
0.45 

0.20 
0,22 


0.28 
0.30 


0.29 
0.31 


0.26 
0.29 


0.82 
0.35 


1.75 


0.23 
0.25 


0.20 
0.22 


0.14 
0.15 


0.10 
0.11 


0.16 
0.17 


0.14 
0.15 


0.16 
0.17 


0.62 
0.68 


0.24 


Di/restr 
iblo. 


Percent. 
l.OU 
1.12 

0.04 
1.02 

1.00 
1.18 

0.60 
0.75 


1.18 
1.27 


1.44 
1.56 


0.76 
0.83 


0.03 
1.01 


1.16 
1.27 


0.65 
0.71 


0.61 
0.68 


1.11 


0.78 
0.83 


0.08 
1.05 


0.80 
0.96 


1.32 
1.44 


Per  cent 

dieeet- 

iCle. 


65.3 


75.2 
72.7 
75.0 


81.4 


78.3 


76.9 
78.8 
75.6* 


63.0 


54.2 
53.0 
52.5 
53.4 
56.3 
56.0 
65.7 


5.68t 


*  Equals  6.8  per  cent  digestible  protein  in  dry  matter, 
f  l>iuals  6.3  per  cent  digestible  protein  in  dry  matter. 

The  analyses  are  accompanied  by  information  as  to  the  distribution 
and  manner  of  growth  of  the  yarions  plants,  their  economic  valae, 
adaptability  to  more  extended  culture,  etc.  We  give  below  a  r6sum6 
of  thepai)er: 

Orasses. — 1.  Bed  top  [Agrostis  vulgaris^  With.):  This  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  grasses  in  the  valleys  and  also  in  the  fields  of  northern 
rue;  it  seldom  grows  higher  than  25  inches;  it  is  leafy  and  with  a 
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slender  stem;  it  is  well  adapted  to  pastures  and  highly  prized  for  that 
purpose.  Jordan,  Bartlett,  and  Merrill  found  the  digestion  coefficient 
for  crude  protein  to  be  60.4  per  cent  (artificial  digestion  coefficient  65.5 
per  cent,  see  above). 

2.  Wood -hair  grass  (Aira  flexucsa^  L.):  This  grass  is  abundant  even 
in  the  driest  and  poorest  places;  hence  is  one  of  the  best  field  grasses 
for  northern  Sweden.  It  grows  best  in  clearings  after  pine  forests,  but 
is  also  found  near  and  above  the  forest  line.  Its  growth  is  variable;  in 
open  places  the  root  leaves  are  short  and  juicy,  ibrmiug  a  dense rosett^e; 
in  forests  they  grow  long  and  slender,  and  are  fewer  in  number.  The 
latter  form  is  best  adapted  to  pasture  for  cattle,  the  former  for  horses 
and  sheep.  It  seems  to  be  unable  to  stand  barn-yard  manure.  In 
northern  Sweden  Airajlexuosa  has  the  reputation  of  favorably  influ- 
encing and  even  increasing  the  fat  content  of  milk. 

3.  Baldingera  [Phalaris]  arundindcea,  L.:  This  is  one  of  our  largest 
grasses.  It  is  leafy,  well  liked  as  a  forage  crop  for  cattle,  grows  far  north, 
and  may  be  cut  several  times.  It  grows  only  on  well-drained  ground, 
in  northern  Dalarne,  preferably  along  shallow  lake  shores  with  stony 
bottom.  In  culture  experiments  conducted  for  a  long  series  of  years 
from  1837  and  on,  at  the  experimental  grounds  of  the  Swedish  Agricul- 
tural College,  this  grass  grown  on  a  stiff  clay  soil,  in  1840  produced  a 
yield  of  16  tons  of  hay  per  hectare  (7  tons  per  acre)  in  three  cuttings; 
only  half  of  this  yield  was  secured  on  moist  ground. 

4.  Blue-joint  grass  {Calamagrostis  strictaj  Tvin.)  grows  in  all  moist 
fields.  The  stems  and  leaves  of  this  grass  are  somewhat  hard;  hence 
it  makes  an  inferior  hay.  It  will  grow  even  in  marshes.  It  grows  15 
to  30  inches  high,  blossoms  in  July,  and  has  ripe  seed  in  a  month. 
Cliemical  analysis  would  indicate  inferior  value  as  a  fodder. 

5.  6.  Spear  grass  {Olyceria  spectaMliSj  M.  and  K.)  will  grow  very  tall 
even  to  80  inches  high.  It  has  been  mentioned  of  late  as  a  promising 
fodder  plant.  It  will  grow  farther  south  than  the  above-mentiond 
grasses.  Three  crops  may  be  secured  during  the  year.  Analyses, 
given  in  the  table  are  averages  of  two  samples  taken  in  the  beginning 
of  July  while  blossoming,  and  in  the  middle  of  September  before  blos- 
soming. It  will  be  noticed  from  the  analyses  that  the  fall  sample  con- 
tains more  protein  and  ether  extract  and  less  crude  fiber  than  the  July 
sample. 

7.  Mountain  meadow  grass  (Poa  alpina,  L.)  resembles  Poa  pratensisy 
but  is  shorter,  with  stems  10  to  20  inches  long  and  shorter  root  leaves. 
It  is  well  liked  as  a  pasture  grass;  also  well  adapted  to  haymaking. 
In  the  Swiss  Alps  regions  this  grass,  as  well  as  Meum  mutellina  and 
Plantago  mantana^  are  prized  most  highly  as  pasture  grasses.  Poa 
alpina  is  low  in  protein,  but  also  in  crude  fiber;  high  in  nitrogen-free 
extract  and  in  percentage  of  digestible  protein  substances. 

8.  June  grass  (Poa  pratensiSj  L.)  is  common  on  sloping,  well-manured 
ground  in  Dalarne,  and  is  always  most  luxuriant  during  the  year  when 
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manare  is  applied.  It  is  well  adapted  to  pastariDg.  The  stem  is  25  to 
30  inches  high,  and  the  herbage  is  fine  and  makes  a  soft,  palatable  bay. 
Meadow  hay  from  DaJame  contains  10  to  15  x>er  cent  of  this  grass,  and 
is  saved  for  horses,  while  cattle  and  sheep  receive  meadow  hay  of  infe- 
rior quality,  and  sedges.  This  grass  blossoms  in  Dalarue  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  very 
persistent  on  manured  ground. 

According  to  the  chemical  composition  the  above  grasses  are  to  be 
ranked  in  the  following  order:  Oiyceriay  Baldingera  [Phalari^]  arundi- 
nacea  and  Agrostu  vulgaris^  Aira  fleamosay  which  may  be  considered 
about  as  valuable  as  the  two  species  of  Poa^  and  Calamagrostis  stricta. 

Sedges  and  rushes. — These  are  generally  considered  of  inferior  value 
as  forage  plants.  It  is,  however,  likely  that  this  opinion  ought  to  be 
modified;  in  northern  Dalame  whole  regions  are  found  where  all  pas- 
tures are  made  up  wholly  of  these  grasses,  and  the  dairy  products  made 
there  are  nevertheless  in  every  way  first-class  products. 

9-14.  Garex  acuta^  L.,  0.  ampuUacea,  Good.,  0.  cwspitosaj  L.,  0.  fili- 
formiSy  L.,  and  C.  irriguay  Sm.,  are  all  used  as  hay  for^cattle;  C.  ampul- 
lacea  and  0.  filiformis  are  eaten  with  avidity  by  pasturing  cows.  In 
Dalarne  the  former  is  considered  the  most  valuable  as  a  forage  plant  of 
the  five  sedges  mentioned.  The  low  protein  content  of  the  sample 
analyzed  does  not  coincide  with  this  opinion,  but  it  is  possible  tbat  the 
lateness  of  the  sciison  when  the  sample  was  taken  (beginning  of 
August)  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  tbund.  Garex  acuta  is  also  a 
valuable  fodder;  it  is  large  and  roughish.  0.  filiformis  grows  large, 
but  the  leaves  are  few  and  very  slender;  C  ccespitosa  and  0.  irrigua 
are  smaller  varieties. 

15, 16.  Scirpus  cwspitosus,  L.,  as  well  as  Juncus  filiformiSj  L.,  are  both 
doubtless  of  less  feeding  value  than  the  true  grasses,  but  they  never- 
theless fill  a  place  among  the  forage  plants  of  mountain  regions. 
JScirpus  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  best  varieties  of  sedges;  it  is 
developed  early  in  the  spring,  which  is  decidedly  in  its  favor.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  only  10  to  12  inches,  while  Juncus  is  often  5  feet  high. 

Considering  the  average  chemical  composition  of  the  true  grasses 
and  of  the  sedges  and  rushes,  as  given  in  the  preceding  table,  it  is 
very  striking  that  the  percentages  of  the  valuable  constituents,  pro- 
tein, fat,  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  are  higher,  on  an  average,  in  the 
latter,  more  despised  plants,  and  the  crude  fiber  content  of  these  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  true  grasses.  The  digestion  coefficients  for  the 
protein  compounds  in  the  two  groups  indicate  that  the  true  grasses  are 
more  digestible,  and,  calculated  on  the  quantity  of  digestible  protein  in 
the  dry  matter,  these  are  found  to  contain  6.8  against  6.3  per  cent  digesti- 
ble protein  in  the  sedges  and  rushes.  This  difference  is  not  large,  how- 
ever, and  the  inferior  feeding  value  of  the  sedges  and  rushes  must  be 
explained  in  some  other  way;  the  more  roughish,  sharp  leaves  and 
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stems,  whicli  make  them  somewhat  less  palatable  to  cattle,  may  partly 
explain  the  problem.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  produce  a  soft 
and  aromatic  hay,  which  is  well  liked  by  cattle  and  horses.  Being 
grown  far  north,  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  rich  in  valuable 
mineral  constitutents,  they  have  a  finer,  more  delicate  foliage,  and  are 
thus  more  palatable  to  animals  than  the  same  varieties  grown  farther 
south  would  be. 

The  sedges  and  rushes  are  never  allowed  to  form  ripe  seeds  when 
cut  for  hay  in  the  fields  of  the  northern  mount'ain  regions,  and  there  is 
thus  no  chance  for  loss  of  seeds  and  the  valuable  protein  compounds 
contained  in  them. — F.  w.  woll. 

Importance  of  asparagin  as  a  food  nutrient,  S.  Oabbiel  {Zeitsch. 
Biol,y29  (1892)  'pp,  115-125). — ^The  author  reports  numerous  experiments 
with  rats,  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  that  asparagin  may  be  of 
value  as  food,  but  first  becomes  of  importance  when  the  albuminoid 
supply  of  the  food  is  deficient.  He  refers  to  observations  in  connection 
with  Weiske's  experiments  on  asparagin.  Weiske  found  that  asparagin, 
like  albuminoids,  hindered  the  depression  in  digestibility  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates liable  to  occur  when  they  are  fed  in  large  quantities.  The 
author  likewise  noticed  that  the  feces  of  animals  fed  on  nitrogen-free 
food  gave  a  distinct  reaction  for  starch,  showing  that  this  substance 
was  being  imperfectly  digested,  while  in  the  case  of  animals  receiving 
asparagin  the  feces  were  free  or  nearly  free  from  undigested  starch. 
Tliis  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  action  of  asparagin  is  perhaps  only  an 
indirect  action,  favoring  the  thorough  digestion  of  the  carbohydrates 
of  the  food.— B.  w.  A. 

Advantages  of  allowing  cows  to  drink  at  will,  Baokhatjs  (Schles. 
Landw.y  abs.  in  MolJc.  Ztg.y  1893,  No.  4,  p.  40). — ^The  trial  described  was 
made  to  test  the  advantages  of  having  watering  troughs  in  the  stalls, 
allowing  the  cows  to  drink  at  will. 

A  herd  of  Dutch  cows  was  kept  for  a  time  in  ordinary  stables,  and 
water  brought  to  them  twice  daily;  they  were  then  changed  to  stalls 
having  troughs  in  each  manger  with  constant  water  supply;  and  after- 
wards they  were  changed  back  again  to  the  ordinary  stables  and 
watered  twice.  The  milk  yield  increased,  on  an  average,  0.53  liter  per 
cow  daily,  and  there  was  no  decrease  in  fat  content.  The  increased 
yield  is  calculated  to  be  about  100  liters  per  cow  annually.  Unfortu- 
nately the  abstract  does  not  state  the  duration  of  the  periods.  The 
cows  drank  a  little  less  when  allowed  to  drink  at  will  than  when 
watered  twice  a  day.  The  author  mentions  several  advantages  from  a 
hygienic  standpoint. — ^e.  w.  a. 

Composition  of  milk  and  milk  prodncts,  H.  D.  Eiohmond 
{Analyst,  Mar.,  1893, pp.  50-58).— Thm  is  a  report  for  the  year  1892  of  the 
work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company.  During 
the  year  25,931  samples  were  analyzed,  all  but  a  few  of  which  were  of 
jnilk  and  dairy  products.  The  results  are  summarized  9,nd  bring  out 
22001^1Sro, 
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some  interesting  x>oints.  Analyses  of  13,196  samples  of  milk  as  received 
for  delivery  to  customers  showed  the  average  composition  for  the  year  to 
be:  Total  solids,  12.71;  fat,  3.91,  and  solids-not-fat,  8.80  per  cent;  spe- 
cific gravity,  1.0320. 

"  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  the  quality  of  the  milk 
was  fully  up  to  the  average,  but  in  the  latter  months  a  depi^ession, 
especially  in  solids-not-fat,  was  noticed.  This  causes  the  yearly  aver- 
age to  be  the  lowest  yet  observed,  lower  than  last  year. 

<<  As  usual  the  highest  percentages  of  total  solids  and  fat  are  to  be 
found  in  November,  while,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  lowest  occur  in 
June.'' 

One  case  in  which  the  solids-not-fat  were  esi>ecially  low  was  found  to 
be  due  to  an  abnormally  low  milk  sugar  content. 

Butter  had  the  following  composition : 

CompoHtion  of  butter. 


French  butter,  frtwli. 

French  butter,  salted. 

English  batter,  salted. 

Range. 

Average. 

Range. 

Average. 

Range. 

Average. 

Water 

Per  cent. 

13. 29-14. 03 

83. 12-85. 40 

1.09-2.22 

0. 07-  0. 18 

25.4-30.8 

Per  cent. 

13.98 

84.30 

1.63 

0.12 

29.10 

Percent. 

11.20-14.32 

81.03-85.35 

2.73-4.29 

1.20-3.08 

26.2-32.8 

Per  efnt. 

12.86 

83.44 

3.70 

2.07 

20.10 

Percent. 
11.58-16.49 
80. 14-M.  19 
1.78-  4.08 
1.1ft- 3.03 
24.0-30.8 

PereenL 

13.90 

yat 

82.98 

Sollda-iiot-fafc 

Salt  (ill  RoUasnot^fat). 
Volatile  fatty  at-id**.. 

3.03 
2.14 
28.10 

*  Reioheit-WoUny  figures. 

A  butter  made  from  the  milk  mentioned  above  as  abnormally  low  in 
solids-not-fat  gave  the  lowest  Reichert-Wollny  figures — ^24.9. 

Analyses  of  the  ice  and  liquid  portions  of  frozen  milk  gave  the  follow- 
ing results: 

Analyses  of  frozen  milk. 


Water...* 

Tar 

Sugar 

Proteids 

Ash 

Specific  gravity 


<<  The  quantity  of  ice  amounted  to  about  10  i)er  cent  in  this  case. 
The  proportions  that  the  various  [solid]  constituents  bear  to  each  other 
is  not  markedly  difierent  in  the  ice  and  the  i>ortion  which  is  unfrozen, 
showing  that  no  great  separation,  if  any  at  all,  has  taken  place  during 
freezing."  In  delivering  frozen  milk  to  customers,  the  proper  course  to 
follow  was  to  strain  off  the  ice  and  throw  it  away.  Thawing  the  ice 
and  mixing  the  two  liquids  did  not  give  a  uniformly  normal  milk,  as 
the  solids  would  continue  to  separate  out. 
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A  series  of  about  2,930  analyses  were  made  to  study  tlie  tendency  of 
cream  to  rise  on  the  milk  during  delivery.  The  general  conclusion  was 
that  this  tendency  was  overcome  by  the  constant  agitation  in  transit, 
provided  the  milk  was  not  allowed  to  stand  long  enough  at  any  time 
during  delivery  for  the  creaming  to  commence.  If  this  took  place  the 
shaking  was  not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  creaming,  and  it  continued  in 
spite  of  the  motion.  "  In  rounds  which  were  out  for  six  hours  no  rising 
of  cream  could  be  detected,  provided  that  no  long  intervals  of  time 
were  permitted  in  which  the  milk  remained  at  rest." 

Comparisons  between  the  Adams  and  the  Wemer-Schmid  methods 
for  fat  showed  "practically  absolute  agreement.'^  In  the  Wemer- 
Schmid  method,  as  used  by  the  author,  6  c.  c.  of  milk,  5  c.  c.  of  wat^r, 
and  al)out  11  c.  c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are  heated  in  a  tube  to 
boiling,  over  a  naked  flame,  until  the  fat  forms  a  clear  layer  on  the  top, 
the  tube  being  constantly  shaken  during  boiling.  The  tube  is  cooled, 
25  c.  c.  of  ether  added,  and  the  whole  well,  shaken.  After  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  layers,  which  "  is  practically  instantaneous,''  the  ether 
is  pipetted  off,  a  further  quantity  added,  and  the  treatment  repeated 
three  times.    The  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  fat  weighed. 

Single  determinations  can  be  made  more  rapidly  by  the  Werner- 
Schmid  method  than  by  the  Adams  method;  but  the  former  is  held  by 
the  author  to  be  less  convenient  where  a  number  of  samples  are  to  be 
tested,  and  scarcely  as  reliable  as  the  Adams  method. 

A  series  of  comparisons  of  the  Reichert-Wollny  and  the  Leffmann- 
Beam  methods  of  determining  volatile  fatty  acids  "shows  that  the 
glycerol  saponification  (Leffmann-Beam  method)  gives  slightly  higher 
results  than  the  alcohol  saponification,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by 
direct  experiment.  The  use  of  glycerol  has  several  distinct  advan- 
tages, among  which  may  be  enumerated  sharper  end  reaction,  clear 
distillate,  absence  of  possibility  of  loss  of  ethers  during  saponification, 
and  saving  of  time." 

In  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  the  report  it  was  urged 
that  15  percent  of  water  was  the  maximum  quantity  allowable  in  market 
butter,  though  butter  direct  from  the  dairy  would  often  contain  more 
water.  Mr.  Richmond  thought  his  results  showed  that  15  per  cent  was 
a  sufficiently  high  amount  to  allow. — ^E.  w.  A. 

ComparatiTe  trials  of  the  Babcock  milk  test,  B.  Heinbioh, 
(Molk,  Ztg.y  1893,  Ko.  4,  pp.  37, 38), — ^A  very  fevorable  report  on  a  series 
of  trials  of  the  Babcock  milk  test,  made  at  the  Bostock  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  test  was  compared  with  the  gravimetric  method  and  with 
the  lactocrite  on  numerous  samples  of  nonnal  milk,  extra  rich  milk, 
cream,  and  skim  milk.  The  centrifuge  used  for  whirling  the  bottles  was 
a  more  solidly  built  apparatus  than  is  commonly  sold  with  the  machine 
in  this  country,  and  allowed  of  a  velocity  of  1,600  revolutions  per  minute. 
A  ^»eed  indicator  was  used.  On  27  samples  of  normal  milk  compari- 
sons wei'e  made  of  whirling  the  bottles  at  rates  of  800  and  1,500  revo- 
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lutions  per  minute.  The  agreement  of  the  results  with  the  grayimetric 
results  was  closer  at  a  speed  of  1,500  revolutions  than  at  800.  Ban  at 
1,500  revolutions,  the  largest  difference  from  the  results  of  gravimetric 
analysis  was  0.1  per  cent  less.  In  nearly  one  half  of  the  cases  results 
by  the  two  methods  were  identical,  or  only  differed  by  0.02,  and  the 
average  difference  on  the  27  samples  was  0.03  per  cent  (3.66  by  gravi- 
metric and  3.63  by  Babcock  test). 

At  a  speed  of  800  revolutions  the  results  ran  from  0.11  to  0.39  per 
cent  too  low,  averaging  3.44  as  compared  with  3.66  by  gravimetrio 
analysis. 

Whirling  the  bottles  for  a  longer  time  gave  no  better  results.  In 
other  words,  continued  treatment  could  not  make  up  for  the  lower  rate 
of  speed. 

The  showing  for  the  lactocrite  was  slightly  inferior  to  the  Babcock 
test  when  run  at  1,600  revolutions,  but  superior  when  run  at  800.  The 
results  averaged  3.60  per  cent  (gravimetric  3.66). 

The  results  of  the  Babcock  test,  run  at  1,500  revolutions,  on  richer 
milk,  cream,  and  skim  milk  were  entirely  satisfactory,  the  agreement 
being  within  0.07  per  cent  of  the  gravimetric  results. 

The  author  concludes  that  in  the  modified  form  (run  at  1,500  revolu- 
tions) the  Babcock  test  is  an  exceedingly  simple  method,  fully  equal 
in  accuracy  to  any  in  use  for  determining  the  fat  content  of  milk. 
Among  its  advantages  over  other  tests  he  mentions  the  following: 

(1)  The  operation  of  the  Babcock  apparatus  is  simpler  and  easier. 
The  heating  of  the  milk  required  by  the  lactocrite  test  is  avoided  and 
the  measurement  is  more  direct  and  simple.  As  compared  with  the 
Soxhlet  apparatus,  the  glass  parts  are  much  less  liable  to  get  broken. 

(2)  The  fat  layer  in  the  tube  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  for 
reference  if  the  cases  are  contested.  It  is  only  necessary  in  such  cases 
to  place  the  tube  in  warm  water  and  then  whirl  again  in  the  centrifuge. 

(3)  The  milk  samples  may  be  measured  out  into  the  bottles  and  left 
for  weeks  before  testing  without  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 
The  samples  can  therefore  be  kept  until  a  number  accumulate  and  then 
all  tested  at  one  time. 

(4)  The  test  is  cheaper.  At  the  prices  paid  in  Bostock,  the  original 
acid  mixture  for  the  lactocrite  cost  1.39  pfennigs  per  test,  or  the  new 
acid  mixture  over  5  pfennigs.  The  ether  for  the  Soxhlet  test  cost 
4.1  pfennigs,  while  the  acid  for  the  Babcock  test  cost  only  0.35  pfen- 
nigs per  test  (about  one-twelfth  of  a  cent). 

(5)  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  also  low  in  comparison  with  the 
lactocrite  and  Soxhlet  apparatus.^E.  w.  A. 

A  new  method  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk,  L.  Lie- 
BEBMANN  and  S.  Sz^KELY  (Zeitsch.  analyt.  Chem.^  32^  pp.  168-173).— 
The  authors  believe  the  methods  in  which  common  ether  is  used  as  the 
solvent  to  be  lacking  in  accuracy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  solvent 
(Jissply^  other  substances  than  milk  fat  Attention  has  previously  been 
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called  to  the  matter  by  one  of  the  authors  and  by  others.  When  every 
precaution  was  used  it  was  found  impossible  to  redissolve  with  sul- 
phuric ether  all  the  extract  after  drying.  This  was  true  when  the 
Adams  method  or  drying  on  sand  and  gypsum  was  followed.  There 
was  invariably  an  insoluble  residue.  With  petroleum  ether,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  such  residue,  and  the  percentage  of  fat  found 
was  slightly  lower  than  with  the  sulphuric  ether.  They  report  a  series 
of  comparisons  of  the  two  ethers,  showing  differences  in  results  ranging 
from  0.03  to  0.48  and  averaging  0.17  per  cent  of  fat,  the  sulphuric  ether 
always  giving  the  higher  result.  The  differences  are  so  large  that  it  is 
believed  impossible  to  explain  them  on  the  ground  that  the  excess  was 
due  to  impurities  in  the  paper,  sand,  or  gypsum  which  the  alcoholic 
ether  dissolved.  It  is  urged  that  the  excess  must  have  come  from  a 
solution  of  something  other  than  fat  iu  the  milk.  They  mention  fur- 
ther that  the  ether  extract  was  usually  yellowish,  while  the  i)etroleum- 
ether  extract  was  pure  white. 

In  view  of  these  facts  they  recommend  the  use  of  petroleum  ether. 
They  also  recommend  a  new  method  which  is  a  modification  of  one 
already  published  by  Liebermann  {Zeitsch.  analyt  Chem.,  22j  p.  383^  and 
23,  p.  476.) 

The  method  is  as  follows:  60  c.  c.  of  milk  is  shaken  in  a  tall  cylinder 
with  6.  c.  c.  of  potassium  hydrate,  of  1.27  specific  gravity;  and  then 
with  60  c.  c.  of  petroleum  ether,  of  about  0.663  specific  gravity,  which 
boils  at  60°  C,  and  which  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation.  The  emul- 
sion formed  is  shaken  with  60  c.  c.  of  about  96  per  cent  alcohol,  and 
after  standing  4  or  6  minuter  the  ether  layer  rises.  It  is  shaken 
three  or  four  times,  allowing  the  ether  layer  to  rise  each  time.  This 
suffices  to  dissolve  all  of  the  fat,  as  experiment  has  shown.  Twenty 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  ether-fat  layer  is  pipetted  into  a  small  tared 
flask,  the  ether  evaporated  on  a  water  bath,  and  the  residue  dried  at 
110O-120O  and  weighed. 

Comparisons  are  reported  on  11  samples  of  the  new  method  and  the 
Adams  method  or  drying  on  sand,  using  petroleum  ether  in  all  cases  in 
place  of  common  ether,  the  differences  between  the  results  ranging  from 
0  to  0.08,  and  averaging  0.049  per  cent  of  fat. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  error  arises  in  calculating  the  amount  of 
milk  taken  from  its  volume  and  specific  gravity;  and  that  this  might 
be  reduced  by  taking  smaller  quantities  of  milk. 

The.  advantages  claimed  for  the  method  are  accuracy,  rapidity,  and 
the  possibility  of  repeating  the  determination  from  the  same  ether-fat 
solution. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Report  of  work  done  at  Swedish  experiment  stations  daring 
lB91(yerk8amh€ten  vid  de  kemiska  stationernafarjordbruketochndriti' 
gerna  under  dr  1891,  Stockholm^  :f8P5).— The  report  shows  the  activity 
of  the  Swedish  experiment  stations  along  the  different  lines  taken  up 
for  study.    The  great  bulk  of  the  work  relates  to  the  control  of  agri- 
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cultural  products  and  foodfl.  The  seven  Swedish  stations  are  located  at 
Skara,  Hahnstml,  Kalniar,  Vesteris,  Oerebro,  Ileruosand,  and  Jonkop- 
ing.  Of  these  the  two  first  mentioned  and  the  Vester^a  and  Oerebro 
stations  are  of  greatest  importance. 

The  total  number  of  samples  submitted  for  analysis  during  1891  at 
all  the  stations  was  as  follows:  Soil,  375;  soil  amendments,  60;  fertil- 
izers, 749;  feeding  stuffs,  425;  water,  214;  dairy  products,  13,619;  food 
products,  234;  for  detection  of  poisons  (wall  paper,  clothes,  yarn,  etc.), 
2,724;  technical  products,  201;  sundries,  119;  total,  18,720. 

Materials  used  for  bedding. — An  examination  of  the  absoqitive  power 
and  composition  of  various  materials  used  for  bedding  and  as  absorb- 
ents in  stables,  made  at  Jonk(5ping  station,  gave  the  following  results : 

ComposUi&n  and  absorptive  power  of  hedding  materials. 


Material. 


Aspen  shavings 
Pine  shavingH . . 
Birch  ithavingH . 
Oak  ahavingH... 
Heath  litter.... 
Wheat  straw... 

Rye  straw 

Barley  straw... 

Oat  straw 

Birch  leaves 

Oak  leaves 

Peat 

Moor  earth 


MalUpleof 

its  own 

Hygro- 

weight of 

scopic 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

water  ab- 

moisture. 

sorbe«]  by 

water- freo 

sample. 

Per  cent. 

Per  eent. 

Per  eent. 

8.84 

0.70 

0.06 

3.1 

a  15 

0.32 

0.007 

4.0 

9.68 

0.37 

0.08 

5.3 

12.43 

0.51 

0.06 

3.9 

7.93 

2.31 

0.74 

3.2 

8.82 

8.96 

0.64 

3.9 

7.«3 

3.39 

0.44 

4.9 

8.60 

5.43 

0.32 

4.3 

8.34 

8.31 

0.65 

4.1 

11.34 

4.15 

1.14 

4  5 

11.04 

6.30 

1.10 

3.7 

11.14 

0.41 

0.42 

16.9 

18.35 

1.12 

0.60 

15.1 

Fat  content  of  Stcedish  herd  milk. — The  numerous  analyses  of  milk 
made  at  the  different  stations  during  the  year  form  a  very  good  basis 
forjudging  the  quality  of  Swedish  herd  milk.  The  determinations  of 
fat  were  made  partly  by  Soxhlet's  areometric  method,  partly  by  the 
lactocrite. 

At  Skara,  700  samples  of  new  milk  were  examined  by  Soxhlet's 
method,  with  the  following  results: 


Niinibcr 
of 

Per  cent 
of 

Per  cent 

samples. 

samples. 

of  fat. 

8 

0.4 

1.0-2.0 

29 

4.2 

2. 0-2. 5 

146 

20.9 

2. 5-3. 0 

308 

44.0 

3.  a-3. 5 

165 

23.5 

3.5^.0 

45 

6.4 

4.0  5.0 

4 

0.6 

over  5. 0 

700 

100.0 

The  number  of  samples  of  new  milk  analyzed  at  the  Halmstad,  Yes- 
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terfts,  and  Oerebro  stations  are  given  in  the  following  table,  with  the 
average  percentage  of  fat  contained  in  them.  The  samples  are  arranged 
according  to  months. 

Fat  c&ntent  of  Stcedisk  herd  milk,  1S91. 


Month. 


Janaary' 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


Halms  tad. 


Number 

of 
samples. 


78 
261 
401 
854 
126 
202 
114 
120 
137 
151 

56 
141 


Per  cent 
of  fat. 


Number  p^^  ^^^ 
samples.     »f^«*- 


3.25 
3.11 
3.19 
2.00 
3.29 
8.10 
3.30 
3.02 
3.00 
3.30 
3.13 
3.00 


Sums  and  averages 2, 145         3. 1 1        9, 278 


Vester&s. 


820 
946 
1,017 
988 
668 
602 
788 
622 
747 
091 


N  amber 

of 
ssniples. 


3.22 
3.27 
3.20 
3.23 
3.26 
3.38 
3.40 
3.54 
3.56 
3.48 
3.46 
3.42 

3.37 


Oerebro. 


Per  cent 
of  fat. 


61 
99 
24 
72 
123 
88 
22 
98 
61 
16 
21 
36 


713 


3.15 
3.12 
3.21 
3.28 
3.10 
8.07 
3.13 
3.40 
3.37 
3.40 
3.B1 
8.31 


Total 
number 

of 
samples. 


957 

1,306 

1,442 

1,414 

917 

982 

924 

849 

935 

858 

665 

887 


3.24 


12, 136 


Arerage 
per  cent 
of  fat. 


8.22 
3.27 
3.24 
8.17 
3.24 
3.29 
3.38 
3.44 
3.48 
3.45 
8.43 
3.36 


3.33 


The  average  per  cent  of  fat  for  the  year,  3,33  per  cent,  is  the  mean 
of  the  monthly  averages;  if  all  analyses  made  are  averaged,  the  mean 
will  be  3.31  per  cent,  as  the  average  of  more  than  12,000  analyses  made 
at  three  different  stations  during  189^. 

Analyses  of  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  gave  the  following  results: 
At  Vesterfts,  separator  skim  milk  (104  samples),  average  0.28  per  cent 
fat;  highest  0.84  per  cent,  lowest  0.09  per  cent.  Skim  milk  from  ice 
system  (CO  samples)  average  0.09  per  cent  fat;  highest  1.18  per  cent, 
lowest  0.26  per  cent. 

At  Oerebro,  skim  milk  (12  samples),  highest  0.19  per  cent  fat,  lowest 
0.16  per  cent  fat.    Average  per  cent  fat  in  buttermilk  0.47,  in  whey 

0.34.— F.  W.  WOLL. 

Agxicultaral  statistics  of  Denmark,  1891-92  ( TidssJcr.  f,  Landoko- 
nomij  12  (1S93)  pp.  1-40, 176^201).— A  review  of  the  condition  of  Danish 
agriculture  during  1892.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  show- 
ing the  excess  of  the  exports  over  imports  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1892,  and  also  the  value  of  the  products.  A  minus 
sign  means  that  more  was  imported  than  exported. 

Excess  of  Danish  exports  over  imports  of  agricultural  products. 


Quantity. 

Valao. 

1891-'92. 

Average  for 

preceding  10 

years. 

1891-*92. 

Ay  erase  for 
prececiing  10 
years. 

Cereals baahels.. 

Rape  and  linBeed..... do — 

Oil  cakes million  ponndB . . 

Bran do. . . . 

-6. 740, 345. 85 

—759,810,10 

—134. 04 

—190. 37 

^77.38 

—0.44 

—5,  .308, 898. 50 

-616, 855. 00 

—98. 10 

—169. 42 

—42.33 

-0.66 

$-5,118,800 

-911,200 

—1,822,400 

—2, 090. 400 

562, 800 

-80,400 

$-3, 698, 400 

—723, 600 

—1,340,000 

—1, 768, 800 

-321,000 

—134.000 

FertlliTOW do.... 

Wool do.... 

10,586,000 

7,986.400 
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Excess  of  Danish  exports  over  imports  of  agricultural  products— ConUnned. 


Mill  products bnphels. 

Horses number. 

Oxen  and  GOVTS do... 

Calves do... 

Sheep do... 

Hogs do . . . 

Meat million  pounds. 

Pork do... 

Butter do... 

Eggs million  dozen. 


Yalne  of  excess  of  exports. 


Quantity. 


189W0aL 


I8,460.S7 

5,890 

8,5S8 

1,543 

17,872 

199,731 

2.31 

78,70 

76.17 

12.00 


Avora^  for 

preceding  10 

years. 


1.345,808.50 

8.143 

88,471 

7,323 

55.270 

184,454 

0.O7 

80.02 

48.98 

7.08 


Talne. 


1801-*92. 


1321,600 

884,400 

4,475,600 

13,400 

107,200 

4, 120, 000 

134,000 

8,127,600 

18,518.800 

1,902,800 


38,605,400 


28,019,400 


Averaiee  for 

preceding  10 

years. 


$1,768,800 

1,527,600 

4,600.600 

80,400 

348,400 

4,430,400 

536 

8,018,009 

9,993,200 

1,072,000 


27, 478, 936 


19,492,586 


Ten  and  nine  tenths  million  bushels  of  cereals  were  imported,  and 
4.2  million  bushels  exported  j  of  the  quantity  imported  5.7  million  bush- 
els consisted  of  corn  (maize),  5.2  million  bushels  of  which  came  from 
the  United  States.  The  greatest  increase  in  exports,  minus  imports, 
comes  on  pork  and  butter.  Denmark  now  supplies  more  pork  to  the 
United  Kingdom  than  any  country,  except  the  United  States,  and 
more  than  all  other  European  countries  put  together.  The  income 
from  this  article  increased  33  per  cent  during  1892  above  what  it  was 
during  the  preceding  year. 

The  exportation  of  butter  decrea.sed  a  little  during  1892,  but  as  the 
price  received  was  higher  than  during  1891,  the  value  of  the  product 
amounted  to  about  $250,000  more  in  1892  than  in  1891.  The  exports 
and  imports  of  pork,  butter,  and  eggs  during  1892, 1891,  and  the  aver- 
age for  1881-'91  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Danish  exports  and  imports  of  pork,  huiter,  and  eggs. 


Bxports. 

Imports. 

Excess  of  exports  orer 
imports. 

18C2. 

1891. 

1881-'91. 

1892. 

1891. 

1881-'91. 

1892. 

1891. 

18dl-*91. 

Porlk .  .million  pounds. . 

Butter do 

Eggs million  dozen . . 

86.92 
ICO.  21* 
13.50 

67.87 
101. 53t 
12.30 

44.11 
56.54 
7.70 

8.58 

24.20 

1.50 

6.83 

23.98 

1.80 

5.18 
12.65 
0.70 

78.54 
76.01 
12.00 

62.04 
77.65 
10.60 

88.94 
45. 1€ 
7.00 

*  97.68  miUlonpc 
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Waaaergehalta),  Du  Uoi.—Molk  Ztg.,  1898,  No.  8,  pp.  93,  94. 

Influence  of  rancidity  on  the  content  of  volatile  acids  of  butter  (Influence  de 
la  rancidity  aw  la  teneur  du  beurre  en  acidea  volaiila),  Coybetta.— XYnd.  Lait.,  18 
(1898),  No.  4,  p.  28. 

On  ptomaines  in  cheese  (Ueber  Ptomaine  im  KSae),  V.  Malenchini.— Zn/«cA. 
Nahr.'Unteraueh.  u.  Hyg.,  7,  p.  7;  aba,  in  Ckem.  Centralbl.,  1898,  I,  No.  8,  p.  897. 

The  sampling  of  milk  (Die  Milchproben  Entnahme),  R.  Backhaus. — Molk.  Ztg., 
1898,  No.6,  pp.  49-61. 

A  method  of  determining  fat  in  milk  (  Un  proc4d4  de  doaage  du  beurre  dana  le  laii), 
A.  RUFFIN  and  L.  Segand.— I//tid.  Lait.,  18  (1898),  No.  8,  pp.  19,  20. 

Determination  of  the  fat  content  of  milk  (Zur  Beaiimmung  dea  Fettgehalta  in  der 
Milch),WKiB8.—Pharm.  Ztg.,  88,  p.  87;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl,  1893, 1,  No.  12,  p.  689. 

Detection  of  goat's  milk  in  cow's  milk  (Nachveeia  der  Ziegenmilck  in  der  Kuh- 
miloh),  SCHAFFRR. — Schwciz.  Woohenach.  Chem,  u.  Pharm.,  81  (1898),  p.  68;  aba.  in 
Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  Repert.,  p.  67. 

Effect  of  centrifugal  treatment  on  the  distribution  of  bacteria  in  milk  (  Ueher 
die  Wirkung  dea  Zentrifugierena  und  die  Verieilung  der  Bakterien  in  der  Milch),  Nieder- 
BTAVT.^Zeitaoh.  Nahr.'Unteraueh.  u.Hyg.,  7, p.  8;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1898, 1,  No. 

8,  p.  896, 

On  bitter  milk,  and  the  sterilization  of  milk  by  heating  under  exclusion  of 
air  ( Ueber  bittere  Milch  und  die  Steriliaierung  der  Miloh  durch  Erhitzung  unter  Luftab* 
adhluaa),  M.  BhvascB.—Zeitach,  Hyg.,  18,  pp.  81-99;  aba.  in  Chem,  Centralbl.,  1893,  No. 

9,  p.  484. 

The  sterilization  of  milk  (Zur  Milchateriliaierung),  K.  Flaach.— ift/cJk  Ztg.,  1893, 
No.  8,  pp.  119-122,  and  No.  9,  pp.  140-143. 

The  sterilization  of  milk  on  a  large  scale  ( Ueber  Milchateriliaierung  im  Groaa- 
betrieb),  JiK6BR.^Zeitach.  Hyg.,  13,  pp.  42-48;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1893, 1,  No.  8, 
p.  397. 

How  can  the  souring  of  milk  be  postponed,  and  what  is  the  best  temperature 
for  creaming  milk  oentrifugally?  (  Wodurdh  kann  man  die  Milch  Idngerfriach  erhvlten, 
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und  welche  Temperatur  iat  hei  der  Centnfugirung  der  Milch  aU  die  giinatigate  anzu$ehen  T), 
HiTTCHER, — Konigsherger  land-  u.  forstw,  Ztg,,  also  FUMing's  landw,  Ztg,,  189S,  Heft  6, 
pp.  iei-168. 

On  the  ralBing  of  cream  on  the  milk  route,  and  experiments  with  appliances 
for  preventing  it  (Zum  Aufrahmen  der  Milch  in  Ferkau/noagen  und  Vereuohe  mit  Rakm- 
Terteilem),  A.  Biergmahjh,— Milch  Ztg,,  189S,  No,  1,  pp,  4,  5;  ahe.  in  Chem.  Centralhl., 
189S,  I,  No,  9,  p,  4S5. 

The  spread  of  contagious  diseases  by  milk  and  dairy  products  (Die  Fer- 
eohleppung  ansteckender  Krankheiien  durch  die  Milch  and  Milch^rzeugnieae,  und  die 
Erzeugung  von  Krankheiien  durch  Milchgenuae)^  Meiirdobf,  Wkigmanm,  Nruhauss, 
SCHUPPAN,  et  al,—Molk.'Zig,,  189S,  No,  8,  pp.  94-96. 

Separation  of  butter  from  buttermilk  by  the  centrifuge  (Bendemeni  en  beurre 
de  lait  traiU  par  Vecr^age  centrifuge  auivi  de  harattage),  Chkvron. — VInd,  Lait.,  18 
(1893),  No.  10,  pp.  75-77. 

Organization  and  'work  of  cooperative  creameries  in  Denmark  (Organisation 
ei  fonctionnement  des  laiieries  coop6rafives  au  Danemark),  E.  LouISE. — Bui,  Min,  Agr,, 
Baris,  It  (1893),  No.  1,  pp.  46-64. 

On  the  causes  of  abnormal  ripening  of  cheese  ( Ueber  die  Ursachen  und  die  Erreger 
der  ahnormalen  BeifungsvorgSnge  heim  Kdse),  L.  Adamrtz. — Milch  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  IfS, 
pp.  187-190. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  the  'water  content  of  soft  cheeses  (Becherches  re- 
latives d  Vinjluence  de  la  temperature  sur  la  quantity  d'eau  renfermie  dans  les  frontages  d 
pdt4  molle),  E.  Mer.— X'/ncf.  Lait.,  18  (1893),  No.  11,  pp.  83-86. 

Agricultural  instruction  in  France  (Das  landicirfschaftliche  Unterrichtswesen  in 
Frankreich),  K.  Rvuksr,— Landw.  Jahrb,,  2£  (1893),  H^l  1  and  £,  pp.  106-St8,  figs.  6. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  NOTE& 


MASSACHnsETTs  COLLEGE.— The  annual  report  for  1892  shows  that  the  att^ndnnce 
of  students  during  that  year  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  college.  Of 
the  192  students  present  during  the  year,  16  were  from  without  the  State,  and  the 
remaining  174  represented  110  towns.  The  appendix  to  the  report  c<»ntaiu6  a  large 
number  of  useful  ''facts  for  farmers/'  and  a  list  of  good  books  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  crops,  dairying,  entomology,  feed- 
ing, fertilizers,  forestry,  fruits,  live  stock,  political  science,  etc. 

Oklahoma  Station, — The  board  of  regents,  as  at  present  organized,  includes  C. 
O.  Blake,  £1  Reno,  president;  J.  E.  Quein,  Edmund,  secretary;  A.  A.  Ewiug,  King- 
fisher, treasurer;  J.  C.  Fletcher,  Chandler;  A.  J.  Seay,  governor  of  Oklahoma,  er- 
officio.    F.  A.  Waugh,  P.  S.,  has  been  appointed  horticulturist. 

KoAi>-MAKiNG  — The  Ontario  Depjvrtment  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  special  bul- 
letin on  the  making  of  roads,  by  J.  A.  Bell,  in  which  the  methods  of  construction  of 
different  kinds  of  roads  are  described,  and  suggestions  made  regarding  the  repair, 
maintenance,  and  improvement  of  country  roads. 

University  Extension  Work  in  Agricultukk.— A  prospectus  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Department  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales  outlines  the  system  of 
outside  work  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  college.  The  work  is  claaaified 
as  follows:  (1)  Dairy  instruction ;  (2)  classes  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmaetera  in 
agriculture,  chemistry,  botany,  etc.;  (3)  local  classes  in  agriculture;  (4)  extension 
lectures;  (5)  field  experiments. 

Three  dairy  schools  have  been  established  in  different  places  in  connection  with 
the  college,  and  the  college  also  possesses  a  fully  equipped  traveling  dairy,  which  is 
carried  from  place  to  place  in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  with  Ioc«l  com- 
mittees. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  for  schoolmasters  is  arranged  as  follows :  First  year — 
Agriculture,  16  lectures  and  2  field  demonstrations ;  chemistry,  8  lectures ;  botany, 
8  lectures.  Second  year — Agriculture,  16  lectures  and  2  field  demonstrations;  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  8  lectures;  zoology  and  physiology,  8  lectures.  The  lectures  are 
as  a  rule  delivered  on  alternate  Saturdays  throughout  the  session.  At  the  end  of  the 
coarse  a  certificate  is  granted  to  candidatea  who  have  passed  an  examination. 

**  With  the  view  of  furthering  the  promotion  of  permanent  centers  of  agricnltaral 
education  thronghout  the  country  districts,  the  Agricultural  Department  is  pre- 
pared, in  the  manner  described  below,  to  render  assistance  to  committees  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  classes  in  agriculture: 

(1)  To  assist,  by  means  of  introductory  lectures  and  otherwise,  in  the  formation 
of  evening  classes  in  agriculture.  Such  lectures  will  be  delivered  free  wherever  the 
local  committees  guarantee  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  lecturer  and  make  the  neces- 
sary local  arrangements. 

(2)  Tb  grant  permission  to  teachers  recommended  by  the  committee  to  attend  the 
college  course  of  agriculture  for  teachers  at  its  nearest  center. 

(3)  To  contrilmte.  as  far  as  the  funds  at  its  disposal  will  admit,  towards  the 
traveling  expenses  of  schoolmasters  attending  such  courses. 
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(4)  To  lend  wall  diagrams,  tables,  books,  illustratiye  sets  of  specimens  of  rocks, 
soils,  manures,  plants,  seeds,  etc.     •    •    « 

(5)  To  conduct  examinations  for  any  local  exhibition  which  may  be  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  students  of  evening  classes  to  proceed  to  the  college.     *    *    * 

(6.  To  furnish  plans  and  instructions  for  the  management  of  small  experimental 
plats  for  purposes  of  demonstration/' 

The  college  is  prepared  during  the  next  session  to  offer  short  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  principal  agricultural  centers  of  North  Wales,  on  the  following  subjects:  Drain- 
age and  improvement  of  land ;  laying  down  and  management  of  pasture ;  live  stock  of 
the  farm ;  dairying  and  its  successful  conditions ;  the  cultivation  of  vegetables ;  man- 
agement and  rotation  uf  crops ;  insects  injurious  to  crops ;  domestic  animal  pests 
(sheep  rot,  warble,  etc.) ;  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  manures  (artificial  and  natural) ; 
foods  and  feeding  .stuffs;  diseases  of  field  crops;  and  the  plants  of  the  farm. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  college,  field  expen- 
ments  have  been  carried  out  in  many  parts  of  North  Wales,  and  at  the  present  time 
experiments  are  in  progress  on  the  manuring  of  oats,  pasture  laud,  hay,  and  root 
crops. 

Fkrtilizers  fok  turnips  and  PA8TURR8.— The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
University  College  of  North  Wales  hjis  published  reports  on  experiments  with  fer- 
tilizers on  pasture  lauds  and  on  Swedish  turnips  at  a  number  of  places  in  North 
Wales.  In  general,  the  results  show  good  returns  from  the  use  of  basic  slag.  The 
quality  of  the  slag  was  found  to  be  very  important. 

Tkavriang  Dairiks.— The  annual  report  of  the  Queensland  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1891-^92  contains  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  traveling 
dairies  in  Queensland  during  the  year.  These  dairies  are  operated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  and  si>eud  ten  days  in  each  place  visited,  giving  instruction 
in  improved  methods  of  butter  and  cheese- making.  It  is  stated  that  while  the 
expense  of  working  the  dairies  is  small,  they  have  had  an  important  influence  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  butter  and  cheese  made  in  the  colony. 

Fertilizrr  Inspection  in  Georgia.— Bulletin  No.  23  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  Georgia,  by  G.  F.  Payne,  State  chemist,  contains  notes  on  valuation  and 
methods  of  inspection;  legislation  relating  to  fertilizers  in  Georgia;  an  essay  on  the 
history,  nature,  and  uses  of  commercial  fertilizes;  analyses,  with  comments,  of  a 
fruit  preservative,  lime,  and  limestone;  tabulated  results  of  examinations  of  over 
1,200  samples  of  materials,  including  commercial  fertilizers,  kainit^  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  cotton-seed  meal,  minerals,  mineral  water, 
marls,  clay,  and  natural  phosphates ;  formulas  for  fertilizer  mixtures  for  different 
crops;  and  tabulated  data  on  the  growth  of  the  fertilizer  trade  in  Georgia  since  1874, 

India. — ^The  report  on  crop  experiments  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1891-'92,  gives 
an  account  of  83  field  experiments  in  different  localities  with  rice,  wheat,  sugar 
cane,  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  native  crops. 
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LIST  OF  PDBUCATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICETDRE. 

MARCH,  1893. 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

9[|[|()EBa1]etm  No.  1. — Report  on  iQYesti^ations  iuto  the  Nature,  Causation,  andPre- 

yention  of  Texas  or  Southern  Cattle  Fever. 
Division  of  Botany: 

Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  10. — ^The  Russian  Thistle  and  other  Troublesome  Weeds 
in  the  Wheat  Region  of  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Division  of  Chemistry; 

Bulletin  No.  36. — ^Experiments  with  Sugar  Beets  in  1892. 
Division  of  Statistics: 

Report  No.  102  (new  series),  March,  1893.— Agriculture  in  Alaska;  Foreign  Of- 
ficial Crop  Estimates;  European  Crop  Report;  Wheat  Crop  of  the  World; 
Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies. 
Report  on  Distribution  and  Consumption  of  Corn  and  Wheat,  March,  1893. 
Report  No.  5  (miscellaneous  series). — ^Production  and  Distribution  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Agricultural  Products  of  the  World. 
Weather  Bureau: 

Monthly  Weather  Review,  December,  1892. 

Supplement  to  Monthly  Weather  Review  for  December — Annual  Summary  for  1892. 
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UST  OF  STATION  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  BYTHE  OFFICEOF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

MARCH,  1893. 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Alabama: 
Bulletin  No.  42,  January,  1893. — Cooperative  Soil  Test  Experimonts. 
Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  21,  December,  1892. — Grapes ;  Some  Insects  and  Fungous  Diseases 

and  their  Remedies;  Spraying  Apparatus;  Apples  and  Grapes  in  Arkansas. 
Bulletin  No.  22,  December,  1892. — Sorghum  and  Cane  Sugar  Culture;  Sirup  and 
Sugar  Making  on  Small  Farms;  Some   Field  Experiments  with  Canteloupes 
and  Corn. 
Agricultural  Experimknt  Station  of  the  University  of  California: 

Bulletin  No.  100,  February  12,  1893.— Investigation  of  the  Cattle  Foods  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  115,  March,  1893. — Common  Fungous  Diseases  and  their  Treatment; 
Preparation  of  Fungicides. 
Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  19,  December,  1892. — Can  Peach  Rot  be  Controlled  by  Spraying  T 
A  Preliminary  Report. 
Georgia  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  20,  February,  1893.— Fertilizer,  Culture,  and  Variety  Experiments; 

Com  and  Cotton. 
Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Idaho: 

Bulletin  No.  2,  December,  1892. — Announcement  and  Proposed  Work  of  the  Sta- 
tions. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois: 
Bulletin  No.  22,  AugUMt,  1892.— Experiments  with  Wheat,  1891-^92. 
Bulletin  No.  23,  November,  1892.— Experiments  with  Oats,  1892. 
Fifth  Annual  Report,  1891-'92. 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 

Bulletin  No.  20  (2d  ser.),  January,  1893. — Tobacco  Growing  in  Louisiana,  with 
Results  of  Experiments  at  Calhoun,  Louisiana. 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  13,  June,  1891. — Strawberries. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  MA.ssAcnrsKTTs  Agricultural  College: 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  50,  February,  1893. 
HississiPPi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  23,  February,  1893.— Varieties  of  Cotton. 
Bulletin  No.  24,  February,  1893.— Fertilizers  for  Cotton. 

Technical  Bulletin  No.  1,  December,  1892. — A  Chemical  Study  of  the  Cotton 
Plant. 
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Agrici'ltural  Experiment  Station  of  Nebraska: 

Bulletin  No.  26,  March,  1893. — Meteorological  Observatious  for  1892. 

Bullotiu  No.  27,  March,  1893. — Experiments  in  the  Culture  of  Sugar  Beets  is 

Nebraska. 
Sixth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 

Bulletin  No.  92,  February,  1893. — ^Feeding  Experiments  with  Horses;    Dried 
Brewers'  Grain  vs.  Oats. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  op  New^  Mexico: 

Bulletin  No.  8,  November,  1892. — Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  Sugar  Beets,  Sorghum, 
and  Canaigre— Varieties  Tested,  Manuer  of  Planting,  Irrigating  and  Cultivat- 
ing; Results  Obtained. 
Bulletin  No.  9,  December,  1892. — Insecticides  and  their  Appliances. 

Third  Annual  Report,  1891-'92.  j 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  49,  December,  1892. — Sundry  Investigations  of  the  Year. 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 

Third  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  45,  December,  1892. — Insects  Affecting  the  Blackberry  and  Rasp- 
berry. 
Bulletin  No.  48,  February.  1893. — Profit  in  Spraying  Orchards  and  Vineyards. 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  Expkkiment  Station- 

Bulletin  No.  4,  October,  1892.— Tests  of  Varieties— Oats,  Corn,  Spring  Wheat, 
Irish,  and  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Oregon  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  23,  February,  1893.— Experin.euts  in  the  Culture  of  the  Sugar  Beet 
in  Oregon. 
Rhode  Isijind  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin    No.  21,  January,  1893. — Sea- Weeds— Their  Agricultural  Value;    The 
Chemical  Composition  of  Certain  Species. 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Utah: 

Third  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Experiment  Station:  I 

Bulletin  No.  22,  November,  1892.— Bush  Fruits.  J 

West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station:  ^ 

Bulletin  No.  26,  September,  1892. — Law  and  Regulations  Concerning  the  Sale  of  i 

Commercial  Fertilizers  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  Analyses.  , 

Bulletin  No.  27,  November,  1892. — Notes  on  Pruning.  ^ 

Bulletin  No.  28,  December,  1892. — Plat  Experiments  with  Commercial  Fertilizers 
on  Corn. 

AGRICI'LTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   WISCONSIN: 

Bulletin  No.  34,  JaDuary,  1893. — Preventive  Treatment  for  Apple  Scab,  Downy 
Mil<lcw  and  Brown  Rot  of  Grape,  Potato  Blight,  and  the  Smut  of  Wheat  and  , 

Oats.  j 

Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  11,  Fel»ruary,  1893.— Crop  Report  for  1892. 

Bulletin  No.  12,  Ai)ri],  18i>3. — Ground  Squirrels  (Gophers). 
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The  feasibility  and  desirability  of  home-mixing  of  fertilizers  have 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  stations.  The  published  results  of 
investigations  by  stations  engaged  in  the  examination  of  fertilizers 
leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  fact  that "  from  such  raw  materials  as  are  in 
our  markets,  without  the  aid  of  milling  machinery,  mixtures  can  be 
and  are  annually  made  on  the  farm,  which  are  uniform  in  quality,  fine, 
and  dry,  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  best  ready-made  fertilizers.^ 

The  ailvantages  to  be  derived  from  home-mixing  are  so  obvious  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  enumerate  them: 

(1)  Reduction  in  expense, — This  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey  Station.  Home-mixed  fertilizers  represent- 
ing a  purchase  of  640  tons  gave  an  average  cost  per  ton  of  $31.36  at  the 
point  of  consumption.  The  average  cost  per  ton  of  eight  special  brands 
selected  as  the  most  highly  concentrated  of  212  brands  examined  was 
$43.50,  '*  or  a  difference  of  $12.14  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  home  mixtures, 
which  contained  at  least  $2  worth  of  plant  food  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
manufactured  brand.'' 

(2)  A  definite  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  plant  food  employed, — 
Each  ingredient  can  be  separately  examined  by  the  i)urchas<"r,  inferior 
materials  can  be  readily  detected,  and  those  best  adapted  to  special 
needs  selected. 

(3)  The  preparation  of  mixtures  suited  to  special  needs  of  soil  or  crop. — 
"It  is  self  evident  that  an  intelligent  farmer  by  home-mixing  is  better 
able  than  anyone  else  can  be  to  adapt  the  composition  of  his  fertilizers 
to  the  special  requirements  of  his  land  as  well  as  of  his  crop.'' 

(4)  TJie  indirect  educational  advantages. — This  is  probably  the  strong- 
est recommendation  of  the  practice.  It  will  encourage  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry among  those  using  fertilizers,  and  will  lead  them  to  study  and 
apply  the  results  of  agricultural  research,  thus  contributing  much  to- 
ward the  fixing  of  the  practice  of  farming  on  a  rational,  scientific  basis. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  farmer  should  discard  "  a  system  which 
leads  him  to  consider  chiefly  the  rival  claims  of  competing  manufactur* 
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ers  rather  than  his  own  needs,"  and  should  by  some  system  of  coopera- 
tion buy  the  unmixed  materials  for  his  fertilizers  under  their  proper 
names  in  large  quantities,  and  mix  them  as  an  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  object  desired  seems  to  suggest. 

With  the  vast  amount  of  station  literature  sent  broadcast  through 
the  country  giving  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  on  the  best 
sources  of  supply  of  fertilizing  materials,  the  most  effective  mixtures 
and  combinations  for  different  crops  and  soils,  and  the  best  methods  of 
application,  there  is  no  reason  why  intelligent  home-mixing  of  fertilizers 
should  not  be  generally  practiced  to  the  marked  advantage  of  the  farm- 
ing community. 


Questions  relating  to  the  vitality  and  purity  of  seeds  have  already 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  number  of  our  stations.  The  objects  and 
methods  of  such  examinations  of  seeds  as  the  stations  make  and  the 
importance  of  systematic  seed-testing  are  not  fully  appreciated  in  this 
country.  The  tests  thus  far  made  have  on  the  whole  made  a  favorable 
showing  for  the  responsible  growers  and  dealers  in  American  seeds. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  se^jds  of  ordinary  vegetables.  But  il  has 
also  been  shown  that  in  many  instances  the  farmer  is  defrauded  in  the 
purchaseof  old  or  impure  seeds.  The  business  of  seed  growing  and 
selling  is  greatly  expanding  with  the  growth  of  our  farm  population 
and  the  diversification  of  agriculture.  There  is  increasing  need  that 
the  stations  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  interests  of  the  farm- 
ers in  this  direction,  and  that  at  least  the  leaders  of  progressive  agri- 
culture in  this  country  should  clearly  understand  what  is  implied  in 
scientific  seed-testing. 

The  system  of  seed  investigation  and  control  now  in  vogue  in  Europe 
was  originated  by  Prof.  F.  Nobbe,  of  Tharand,  Saxony.  The  methods 
which  he  worked  out  are  used  with  more  or  less  modificatio)i  in  the  nu- 
merous seed-control  stations  in  operation  in  Germany  and  other  European 
countries.  It  was  hoped  that  Prof.  Nobbe  would  consent  to  prepare 
an  article  on  seed  investigation  for  the  Eecord.  When  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  undertake  this  work,  Dr.  Oscar  "Burchard,  of  the  Botanical 
Laboratory  and  Seed-Control  Station  at  Hamburg,  was  invited  to  write 
the  article  on  this  subject,  a  part  of  which  is  published  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Record.  The  plan  for  the  article  was  arranged  by  con- 
sultation with  Prof.  Nobbe,  who  has  kindly  written  the  following  as  an 
introduction. 

The  investigation  and  control  of  seeds  for  agricultural  use,  ^hich  was  developed 
in  German}',  ond  has  been  in  elTective  operation  there  and  in  other  Enrojiean  conn- 
tries  for  a  number  of  years,  is  happily  making  headway  in  the  United  States.  The 
Ireatise  upon  the  subject  by  Dr.  O.  Burchard,  of  Hamburg,  which  I  have  read  with 
interest,  seems  to  mo  well  fitted  to  explain  the  object,  the  working  methods,  and 
the  most  desirable  ways  of  organizing  seed-control  stations,  and  hence  to  be  of  serv- 
ice for  promoting  international  cooperation  in  the  struggle  against  the  extensive 
and  disastrooa  evils  which  obtain  in  seed  traffic. 
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THE  OBJECT  AND  MFPHODS  OF  SEED  INVESTIGATION  AND 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SEED-CONTROL  STATIONS. 

Dr.  Oscar  Buuchakd. 

Tlianks  to  the  advance  in  agriculture  and  the  increasing  effort  to 
secure  large  grain  and  fodder  crops,  the  production  and  consumption 
of  seed  have  greatly  increased.  The  .commercial  aspect  of  the  seed 
industry  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and,  with  the  con- 
tinued improvement  and  widening  of  commercial  relations,  seeds  from 
many  sources  and  of  manifold  variety  and  kind  and  differing  widely  in 
value  are  found  in  all  our  markets.  Under  the  influence  of  competi- 
tion, which  affects  agriculture  as  it  does  other  industries,  the  fanner  is 
forced  to  utilize  every  means  to  increase  and  improve  his  products. 
One  of  these  means  is  the  use  of  better  seed.  Experience  shows  that, 
next  to  securing  correctly  labeled  varieties,  the  quality  of  the  seed 
itself  is  of  the  most  imx>ortance. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  seeds  a  number  of  different  factors 
have  to  be  considered.  Many  of  these  are  not  easily  judged  by  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  sample. 

A  sort  of  control  of  the  value  of  the  cereal  grains  has  been  exercised 
from  time  immemorial  by  use  of  the  specific  gravity,  L  c,  the  weight  of 
a  given  volume,  though  this  gives  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
quality.  The  large  size  of  these  seeds  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to 
judge  of  their  purity.  To  form  even  an  approximately  correct  estimate 
of  the  value  of  smaller  seeds  from  their  weight  and  appearance  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  with  clover  and  grass  seeds,  which  are  so  important 
for  the  growing  of  fodder,  it  is  practically  impossible. 

In  the  year  1869,  Prof.  F.  Nobbe,  of  Tharand,  Saxony,  made  the 
remarkable  observation  that  out  of  a  number  of  samples  of  grass  seed 
sent  him  for  botanical  examination  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  spe- 
cies corresponded  with  what  the  labels  called  for.  This  circumstance 
led  to  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  seeds  taken 
from  the  stock  of  different  growers  and  dealers.  It  was  found  that  the 
percentages  of  correctly  named  varieties  of  seeds  fell  far  below  what 
ought  to  be  expected,  and  more  than  that,  in  most  cases  the  foreign 
admixtures  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  greatly  impair  the  chances 
of  satisfactory  developmen  t  of  the  valuable  portions  of  the  seed.  Thus, 
for  example,  seeds  of  meadow  grasses  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
seeds  of  various  wild  grasses,  the  plants  from  which  would  shade  the 
desirable  gr^ses  and  tend  to  prevent  their  normal  germination  and 
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growth.  Clover  seed  contained  dodder  and  other  nndesirable  admix- 
tures. In  fact,  it  transpired  that  the  whole  seed  business  was  in  a 
really  deplorable  condition. 

These  observations  of  Prof.  !N"obbe  led  the  German  farmers  to  send 
samples  of  the  seed  which  they  purchased  to  the  experiment  station 
at  Tharand  for  tests  of  the  genuineness  and  purity  as  well  as  the  ger- 
minating power.  These  three  characters  came  to  be  recognized  as  the 
fundamental  factors  in  the  estimation  of  the  quality  of  seed.  The 
methods  of  seed  examination  which  have  since  become  current  include 
tests  of  each  of  these  separately.  By  uniting  the  results  of  these  sev- 
eral test«,  in  each  case,  an  estimate  is  made  of  what  Nobbe  has  termed 
the  intrinsic  value  {Gebrauchswerth)  of  a  given  specimen  of  seed,  and 
their  rational  interpretation  gives  the  value  for  practical  use  (Nutz- 
werth)  of  commercial  seeds. 

Thus  was  established  at  Tharand,  in  1SG9,  the  first  seed-testing 
station.  This  assumed  such  an  importance  that  kindred  institutions 
were  speedily  established  in  other  places,  until  to-day  there  are  forty- 
two  of  these  stations  in  Germany  alone,  and  many  more  in  other  coun- 
tries. Their  usefulness,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest,  is 
twofold. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  estimation  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  seeds  and  the  solution  of  numerous  other  questions  regarding 
their  quality  offer  to  the  practical  farmer  the  best  possible  means  for 
judging  the  value  of  the  seeds  he  finds  offered  for  sale.  In  the  second 
place  the  statistical  results  of  the  seed  tests  as  they  have  been  made 
through  a  long  series  of  years  show  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
intrinsic  value,  and  especially  in  the  purity  of  the  seeds  in  the  market. 
This  improvement  has  been  brought  about  by  the  united  effort  of  the 
specialist  who  examines  the  seeds  and  the  farmers  who  make  use  of 
the  results  of  the  examinations.  Furthermore,  the  dealers  have  reaped 
benefit  from  the  system  of  seed  investigation,  since  sellers  of  good 
wares  are  protected  from  the  injurious  competition  of  inferior  goods. 
Experience  has  shown  that  through  the  introduction  of  the  seed  con- 
trol, notwithstanding  the  higher  prices  that  have  been  demanded  for 
tested  seed,  the  sales  have  been  in  no  way  diminished. 

The  examination  of  seeds,  as  has  been  stated,  is  not  confined  to  tests 
of  purity  and  germinating  power.  The  seed-control  stations  push  the 
botanical  examinations  of  seeds  in  various  directions.  The  advance 
of  botanical  knowled^re  of  seeds  makes  it  possible  to  test  the  purity  of 
the  less  common  kinds  of  seeds,  and  to  distinguish  between  different 
varieties  as  well  as  species.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  practicable, 
not  only  to  identify  the  foreign  constituents,  but  also  to  tell  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  ways  the  latter  are  inferior  or  harmful.  And  it  is 
essential  that  the  botanist  by  whom  the  examinations  are  made  should 
be  familiar  with  botany  in  the  widest  sense,  for  it  becomes  his  duty  to 
give  information  as  to  the  material  itself,  and  also  to  advise  as  to  the 
^jHKiTComing  of  difficulties  of  many  kinds. 
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GEBMAN  METHODS  OF  SEED  INVESTIGATION. 

Having  referred  to  the  objects  of  weed  investigation,  we  have  now  to 
consider  the  methods  in  vogue  among  the  seed-control  stations  in  Ger- 
many. 

Sampling. — In  examining  a  sample  of  seed,  the  first  question  is 
whether  it  is  a  fair  one.    Does  it  represent  the  composition  and  char- 
acter of  the  whole  lot  in  every  particular  t    This  matter  is  of  very  great 
importance  and  can  not  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly.    An 
error  in  taking  the  sample  will  render  the  most  skillful  anal- 
ysis worthless.     The  nonagreement  of  examinations  of  dif- 
ferent samples  of  the  same  seed  is  due  in  most  cases  to  bad 
sampling.    In  order  to  obtain  a  fair  average  sample  from  a 
lot  of  seed  it  must  be  taken,  not  from  a  single  portion  of  the 
whole,  but  from  many  different  portions.     If  the  lot  to  be 
sampled  is  not  too  large,  it  can  be  poured  upon  a  suitable       d 
cloth,  6.  g.j  sacking,  on  a  floor,  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  shovel, 
and  the  surface  made  flat.    Successive  small  portions  are  then 
taken  from  at  least  ten  places,  some  at  the  surface,  others  at 
the  bottom,  and  all  combined  in  one  sample.    If  the  lot  is  too 
large  to  be  handled  in  this  way,  small  samples  are  taken        | 
directly  from  the  individual  sacks  by  meand  of  a  sampling 
tube.    The  instniments  most  used  for  this  purpose  in  Ger- 
many are  the  well-known  sampling  tubes  devised  by  Prof. 
Nobbe.    These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  grain  sampler  {Korn- 
prohenstecher)  and  clover-seed  sampler  (Kleeprohenatecher). 

For  cereal  and  similar  sized  seeds  the  grain-sampler  (Fig.  1), 
which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  instruments,  is  employed.  This 
is  shaped  like  a  cane,  hollow,  provided  with  a  handle 
at  one  end  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  other. 
It  consists  of  two  tubes,  one  inside  the  other;  both 
are  perforated  by  a  series  of  holes  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  cylinders  may  be  turned,  one 
about  the  other,  so  as  to  open  or  close  the  holes.  FiG.i.Graiii- 
The  point  of  the  instrument  is  introduced  into  the  **™^  ^^' 
top  of  the  bag,  and  pressed  downward  to  the  bottom.  The 
inner  tube  is  then  turned  so  as  to  open  the  holes.  When 
it  is  filled  with  seed  it  is  turned  back  so  as  to  close  the  holes, 
and  the  contents  thus  serve  as  a  sample  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  bag.  The  tube  is  1.2  cm.  in  diameter,  and  1 
meter  in  length. 

For  drawing  samples  of  small  seeds,  esi>ecially  clovers,  tim- 
othy, rape,  etc.,  the  clover-seed  sampler  (Fig.  2)  is  very  much 
Fio. 2.  Clover- used.  It  has  a  length  of  30  cm.  and  a  diameter  of  6  nun. 
s«edfiiimpier.  ^^^^jq^  2  cm.  from  the  finely  drawn-out  point  there  is  an  oval 
opening  15  mm.  long  and  4  mm.  broad  through  which  the  seeds  may 
.  ran  sidewise  into  the  tube  when  plunged  into  the  bag.    The  lower  x)art 
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of  the  tube  will  thus  hold  a  small  sample  when  the  tube  is  withdrawn. 
If,  for  example,  the  sample  is  to  be  taken  from  several  bags  of  seed, 
three  small  portions  are  drawn  from  each  bag,  one  near  the  top,  another 
in  the  middle,  and  the  third  near  the  bottom.  These  small  i^rtions  are 
put  together  and  make  the  whole  sample. 

Size  of  the  sample. — Accurate  results  in  the  investigation  of  seeds 
depend  not  merely  upon  the  manner  of  taking  the  sample^  but  also  to 
some  extent  upon  its  amount.  For  instance,  in  determining  the  purity 
of  seed,  as  will  be  shown  beyond,  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  special 
care  in  selecting  the  small  portion  which  is  used  for  analysis,  and  the 
range  of  error  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  sample  orig- 
inally drawn.  Furthermore,  the  determination  of  certain  impurities, 
6.  g.,  the  seeds  of  certain  parasites  or  the  size  of  the  different  species  of 
seeds,  often  makes  a  comparatively  large  sample  necessary.  The  ex- 
perience in  Germany  has  been  such  that  upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Nobbe  the  Association  of  German  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
has  fixed  upon  the  following  for  minimum  quantities  for  samples  of 
seeds  of  the  species  named:  Graminece,  TrifoUum^  Lotus,  Spergula^ 
Lepidiuniy  Pimpinella,  Anethum,  Fceniculum,  Garum,  Baucus,  Fetroseli- 
nujTij  Apiuiriy  Papaver,  Nicotiana,  Betula^  Polygonum,  Sorghum,  Medicago, 
Grnithopus  sativus,  Gnohrychis  sativa,  Vicia,  Lens,  Brassica,  Gamelina, 
8inapis,L(ictuca,  Allium,  Gichorium,  Linum,  Cannabis,  Alnu^,  Gafpinus^ 
and  GonifercB,  100  grams;  and  Gerealia,  Zea,  Pha-seolus,  Pisum,  Lupinus, 
Faha,  Relianthm,  Beta,  Fomacem,  Quercus,  and  Fagus,  250  grams. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  examinations  of  seed  for  disputed  cases 
are  to  be  made.  For  this  purpose  the  average  sample  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  portions,  of  which  one  or  more  are  to  be  retained  under 
seal.  The  same  is  done  where  the  examinations  are  for  use  in  court. 
For  estimation  of  specific  gravity  IJ  liters  are  taken,  since  the  impuri- 
ties must  be  removed  before  the  determination  is  made,  and  at  least  1 
liter  of  pure  seed  is  needed  for  the  latter. 

In  packing  the  sample  for  shipment  great  care  is  needed  to  insure 
against  loss  or  injury.  Wrappers  may  break  so  that  part  of  the  sample 
will  escape  and  not  enough  remain  for  the  needed  tests,  or  the  seed 
may  be  wet  and  dried  and  its  germinating  power  impaired  thereby. 
Stout,  tight  boxes  are  preferable.  If  these  can  not  be  obtained  several 
layers  of  thick  paper  should  be  used. 

When  the  sample  is  received  at  the  station  it  is  entered  upon  the 
registry  book  and  its  net  weight  noted.  Thereupon  prejiarations  for 
analysis  are  made.  The  first  of  these  is  the  making  of  the  "smaller 
average  sample,"  which  serves  for  estimating  the  purity  and  from  which, 
in  consequence,  all  foreign  seeds  and  extraneous  matter  are  to  be  re- 
moved. 

Quantitive  estimation  of  purity. — In  the  quantitive  determination  of 
the  percentage  of  foreign  matters  it  is  essential  that  the  "  smaller  aver- 
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age  sample"  should  accurately  represent  the  original  sample.  For  pre- 
paring it  the  so-called  pouring  method  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
best.  In  this  the  original  sample  is  poured  slowly  from  a  wide-mouthed 
flask  into  a  shallow  vessel  or  upon  a  large,  clean  sheet  of  glazed  pai)er. 
Dui'ing  the  pouring  portions  of  the  seed  are  taken  regularly  with  a 
small  spoon.  These  portions,  being  from  all  i>arts  of  the  original,  to- 
gether make  a  fair  sample  of  it.* 

A  certain  minimum  quantity  is  requisite  for  the  small  sample.  How 
large  it  shall  be  depends  upon  the  kind  and  size  of  the  seed  to  be  inves- 
tigated. The  minimum  quantities  used  in  Germany  for  different  kinds 
of  seed  are  as  follows:  Foa,  Agrostis,  Alopecurus^  Aira^  and  Tri8etu)ny2 
grams;  Trifolium  repens,  T.  hybriduniy  Holcua,  Spergxda^  AnthoxanthuMy 
Anethunij  Garum,  and  Fceniculumy  5  grams;  Trifolium pratenaej  T,in- 
carnatumy  Medicago  sativa^  M.  lupulina,  AnthylliSy  Phleum^  LoliuMy  Fes- 
tuca pratensisj  DactyliSj  Cynosurus,  and  Datu)us,  10  grams;  Ornithopus, 
Acery  UlmuSy  and  OrnuSy  20  grams;  OnohrychiSy  Sorghmn,  and  Brassicay 
26  grams;  Cerealiay  Lens^  Folygonuniy  Vicia,  Linumy  Ficeay  FintiSy 
LariVy  and  Carpinusy  30  grains;  and  Betay  Fisum,  FhascoluSy  Fabay  Zea, 
LupinuSy  QuercvSy  and  FaguSy  50  grams. 

The  examination  is  carried  out  as  follows:  The  small  sample  which 
lias  been  prepared  as  just  described  and  has  been  weighed  accurately 
to  the  milligram,  is  designated  as  (a)  and  put  on  a  half  sheet  of  glazed 
paper  in  a  pile  at  the  right.  Successive  portions  are  then  brought  to 
the  middle  of  the  sheet  by  a  horn  spatula  and  spread  out  so  that  the 
individual  seeds  can  be  easily  distinguished.  The  foreign  materials, 
which  are  classed  as  "  foreign  mixture,''  are  sorted  out  and  put  in  a 
small  pile  (b)  beside  (a),  while  all  the  genuine  seeds,  i.  c,  those  which 
are  really  of  the  kind  claimed,  are  put  in  a  pile  (c)  at  the  left.  This 
oper«ation  is  repeated,  the  greatest  i)ains  being  taken  to  avoid  loss  of 
any  of  the  material.  A  small  loss  in  weight  by  evaporation  of  moisture 
and  escape  of  dust  is  unavoidable,  but  it  is  neglected  when  it  does  not 
exceed  1  or  2  per  cent  of  the  whole,  as  it  may  be  assumed  to  fall  pro- 
portionately on  (i)  and  (c). 

The  materials  which  are  classified  as  foreign  mixtures  (6)  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  All  seeds  of  other  species  or  varieties 
than  that  to  which  the  lot  of  seeds  under  examination  properly  belongs. 
These  include  not  only  weed  seeds,  but  also  those  of  valuable  cultivated 
plants,  even  if  the  latter  are  sold  at  the  same  or  higher  market  price 
than  the  kind  to  which  the  sample  is  claimed  to  belong.  (2)  Genuine 
seeds,  ♦.  e.,  those  which  are  of  the  kind -claimed,  but  which  are  evidently 
incapable  of  germinating,  grains  with  the  embryo  injured  or  which  are 
otherwise  defective.  (3)  Dead  matter,  organic  or  inorganic,  including, 
for  instance,  bits  of  stalk,  straw,  dust,  sand,  pebbles,  etc. 

*  Good  resalts  can  also  be  obtained  by  pouring  the  whole  sample  over  the  bottom 
of  a  flat  vessel;  shaking  it  slightly  so  as  to  spread  it  evenly,  and  then  taking  small 
portions  from  different  parts  both  at  the  surface  and  below. 
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Wben  the  separation  thus  described  is  complete  the  two  portions 
{b)  and  (c)  are  weighed  separately  and  their  sum  (plus  the  unavoid- 
able but  slight  loss  above  referred  to)  is  equal  to  (a).  The  ratio 
of  (c)  to  (a),  expressed  in  per  cent,  is  recorded  as  the  proportion  of  im- 
purities. 

In  the  investigation  of  seeds  with  hard,  smooth  surfaces  like  those 
of  cereals  and  legumes  the  separation  of  all  of  the  foreign  admixtures 
together  is  easy,  and  in  general,  the  distinguishing  between  the  several 
classes  is  unnecessary,  except  when  some  particular  ingredient  is  pres- 
ent in  especially  large  quantity.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
separation  of  very  line  particles  of  extraneous  matter  as  well  as  of 
very  small  weed  seeds  is  materially  facilitated  by  the  use  of  small 
round  sieves*  with  apertures  of  diflferent  sizes  or  other  apparatus  de- 
scribed below. 

Some  kinds  of  grass  seed  are  apt  to  contain  materials  which  demand 
more  systematic  separation,  especially  when  a  specification  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  foreign  admixture,  or  of  the  amount  of  genuine  but  defect- 
ive seed  is  desired.  In  such  cases  the  inferior  ingredients  are  first 
put  by  themselves  and  then  the  several  constituents,  as  foreign  or 
defective  seeds,  are  separated. 

Separation  of  defective  grass  seed, — In  the  examination  of  some  of  the 
larger  kinds  of  grass  seed,  such  as  Lolium,  Avena  elatior,  Da^tylis^  etc., 
the  defective  and  sterile  seeds  are  detected  by  the  feel  with  a  horn  sijat- 
ula.  With  some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds,  as  Alopecurus,  Holcus, 
and  Poa^  this  process  is  very  laborious  and  is  hardly  reliable.  Some- 
times it  is  impracticable  because  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  caryopsis 
can  not  be  distinguished  by  the  spatula.  Other  objects,  as  dried  anthers 
and  larvae  of  insects,  may  give  rise  to  error.  To  get  around  this  diffi- 
culty the  genuine  seeds,  freed  from  other  kinds  of  seed,  sand,  etc. — in 
other  words,  the  average  sample  as  prepared  for  tests  of  germinating 
power— are  soaked  in  water  and  then  spread  upon  a  glass  plat«  over  a 
light-colored  surface.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  seeds 
which  have  the  caryopsis.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  after  the 
defective  seeds  are  separated  they  should  be  dried  and  weighed  in  the 
air-dry  condition.  The  purpose  may  be  attained,  though  not  quite  as 
well,  by  putting  the  dry  seed,  t.  e.,  without  previous  soaking,  upon  a 
glass  plate  upon  which  sunlight  is  reflected  by  a  mirror  from  below. 

The  separation  of  the  seed  envelopes  from  some  kinds  of  grass  seeds, 
as  DactyliSy  Festuoa  ovina^  etc.,  is  rendered  difficult  by  their  occurrence 
in  more  or  less  complex  clusters  which  contain  perfect  and  defective 
seeds  together.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  first  free  the  seeds  and 
then  separate  them  mechanically. 


*  The  sets  of  sioves  devised  by  Nobbe  for  this  purpose  consist  of  sieves  with  aper- 
tures of  2,  1.5,  1.25,  1.0,  0.5,  and  0.25  mm.  diameter.  The  setH  are  to  be  had  in  three 
sizes,  in  which  the  sieves  themselves  are  20, 12,  or  8  cm.  in  diameter. 
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Specification  of  ingredients  of  foreign  admixture, — As  alrejidy  stated, 
it  is  often  desirable  to  indicate  not  only  the  amount  but  also  the  kinds 
of  impurities.  Of  the  three  classes  above  named,  the  first  is  the  most 
important. 

(1)  Species  or  varieties  different  from  the  one  for  which  the  wares  are 
sold; — ^ITnder  this  head  may  be  mentioned  first  the  complete  or  partial 
replacement  of  the  genuine  seeds  by  others  of  interior  value.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  that  the  genuine  seeds  are  mixed  with  others  of 
similar  size  and  color.  Thus,  red  clover  may  be  twlulterated  with  yellow 
clover,  which  is  much  inferior;  Swedish  (.'ilsike)  clover  with  yellow 
hop  Aoy ec(Trifoliumagrarium)^ov  turnip  and  rape  (Brassicanapus  and 
B.  rapa)  with  charlock  {Sinapis  arvensis).  The  valuable  grasses  are 
especially  apt  to  suffer  by  admixtures  of  worthless  kinds,  the  seeds  of 
wliich  are  so  similar  in  external  appearance  as  to  easily  escape  detec- 
tion. When  such  impurities  occur  in  any  considerable  amounts  the 
percentage  should  be  determined  and  stateil  in  the  report. 

(2)  Non-noxions  weeds. — Weed  seeds  demand  particular  attention  be- 
cause they  are  very  apt  to  occur  among  the  seeds  of  cultivated  plants 
and  in  widely  varying  proportions.  They  are  very  objectionable  be- 
cause of  the  injury  they  cause  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  which  ai-e  to 
be  cultivated.  Plants  which  are  otherwise  harmless,  when  once  intro- 
duced, spread  in  various  ways,  infest  the  fields,  and  crowd  out  the  valu- 
able plants.  The  manifold  ways  in  which  many  such  seeds  of  Com- 
positcB.  Asperifoliai)e(Bj  PlantaginecBj  etc.,  are  spread  make  them  griev- 
ous enemies  of  the  farmer.*  Every  effort  should  be  used  to  keep  them 
out  of  seeds  which  are  to  be  sown. 

Noxious  plants.r-'lt  is  still  more  important  to  avoid  seeds  of  pLants 
that  contain  ingredients  which  are  poisonous  to  man  or  beast.  Thus 
the  seeds  of  Lolium  tennulentum  and  sometimes  those  of  corn  cockle,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  smaller  vetches,  are  recognized  as  poisonous,  so 
that  when  mixed  with  cereal  grains  and  ground  they  make  the  flour 
objectionable.  Their  small  size  and  light  weight  makes  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  remove  them  by  sifting  or  blowing. 

It  is,  if  i)08sible,  even  more  essential  to  keep  seed  of  forage  plants 
free  from  noxious  admixtures.  The  damage  done  by  EupJiorbiacew,  Ra- 
nuncidaceoCj  ChenopodiaceWj  and  many  Gruriferw  and  Umbelliferce  will 
serve  for  illustration. 

Plants  which  aid  in  the  propagation  of  fungi, — Certain  idants  are 
prejudicial  because  they  serve  as  hosts  for  injurious  fungi  or  other 

*  Among  the  genera  and  species  which  are  particularly  objectionable  ore:  Flea- 
bane  {Erigeran),  hnr  marigold  (Bidena),  miky-weed  (AntkemU  cotula),  fieM  camomile 
(J.  arvensis)  f  daisy,  or  white  weed  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum),  corn  marigold  (C 
segetum),  common  tansy  (Tanacetnm  vulgare),  groundsel  (Senecio),  bluebottle  (Ccn- 
iawrea  eyanus),  nipplewort  (Lampsana  communis),  chicory  (Cichorium  inltfbus),  fall 
dandelion  (Leantodon  autumnalis),  hawk  weed  (Hieracium),  dandelion  (Taraxacum 
offiehiaXe),  sow  thistle  (S<mckus)j  common  thistle  (Cirsium  lanceolatum),  Canada  this- 
tle (C.  arvense),  wild  lettuce  (Lacluca  scariola),  etc. 
1033— No.  10 2 
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parasites  while  these  are  passing  through  stages  of  development. which 
l)ropare  them  for  working  injury  to  crops. 

Sundry  species — such  as  those  of  Ctavicepsy  UstilagOj  and  Puccinia — 
are  parasitic  upon  certain  grasses,  as  Lolium  perenne,  Triticum  r^ens, 
Molinia^  and  others,  the  seeds  of  which,  like  those  of  other  wild  and 
wood  grasses,  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  cereals.  Other  forms  of  Clavi- 
cepSy  €.  g.^  ergot,  are  to  be  watched  for  in  the  cereal  grains.  For 
example,  eight  samples  of  American  florin  grass  (white  bent  grass, 
Agrostis  alba)  of  the  harvest  of  1892  were  fonnd  on  examination  to 
contain  ergot  in  considerable  amount.  The  numbers  of  sclerotia  found 
to  occur  in  one  kilogram  of  the  grass  seed  were  in  four  samples  sold  as 
choice,  5,256, 11,856,  21,964,  and  33,374;  and  in  four  samples  sold  as 
"  fancy,'^  11,648,  39,300,  69,657,  and  70,064,  respectively.  When  these 
jure  spread  in  the  ground,  fruit  is  borne  and  spores  produced  which 
infest  other  plants. 

Phcenogamous  parasiUs. — Even  more  to  be  feared  arc  the  seeds  of  cer- 
tain phaBuogamous  parasitic  plants,  which  may  cause  the  devastation 
of  the  fields  where  they  grow.  The  worst  of  these  are  the  dodders 
(Guscuta).  These,  having  no  chlorophyll,  prey  upon  the  aerial  parts  of 
useful  cultivated  plants,  and  diminish  the  yield  or  ruin  the  crop  en- 
tirely. In  tests  of  purity  of  seed  of  fodder  plants,  therefore,  dodder 
should  be  looked  out  for  very  sharply,  and  when  found  the  proportion 
should  be  exactly  determined.  The  seeds  of  the  more  common  specie^ 
of  CvLscuta  are  characterized  by  small  size,  nearly  spherical  form,  gray- 
ish to  light-brown  color,  and  the  peculiar  rough  appearance  of  the  testa. 
In  European  seed,  Cuscxita  epithymum^  L.,  C.^trifoliij  Bab.,  C  ^nlinum, 
Weihe,  and  C.  europwa^  L.,  are  common.  Cuscuta  lupuli/ormiSj  Krock, 
the  kernels  of  which  are  larger  than  those  of  ordinary  clover,  averag- 
ing about  5.3  mg.  in  weight,  is  less  frequent.  The  seeds  of  C.  epithy- 
mum  pass  readily  through  a  sieve  with  holes  1.25  mm.  in  diameter, 
which  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  separate  them  from  red  clover. 

In  general  the  kinds  of  seeds  in  which  it  is  particularly  imi)ortant  to 
look  for  dodder  are  the  different  species  of  Trifolium^  Medicare  sativa^ 
M.  niediay  M.  lupulina^  Pkleum  pratenscj  Linum  ugitatissimwn^  and 
Ornithopus  sativtis.  The  most  frequent  dodders  in*American  clover  seed 
are  Cuscuta  racemosa,  Mart.,  the  seeds  of  which  do  not  always  pa«s  a 
1.25  mm.  sieve,  and  C.gronoviiy  Wild,  and  C,  cephalanthij  which  are  less 
common.  In  South  American  clover  and  lucern  seed  Cuscuta  arvensisj 
Beyr.  and  C.  chiliensisj  Ker.,  have  been  found.  The  last  named  appears 
to  occur  both  in  Chile  and  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 

The  examination  of  seed  for  dodder  is  conducted  as  follows:  With 
small-sized  clover  seeds,  as  alsike  and  white  clover,  and  timothy,  the 
whole  sample  must  be  examined.  Red  clover,  lucern,  and  yellow  clover 
are  sifted  in  very  small  portions  and  for  a  long  time  in  sieves  with 
cover  and  under  cup  (Nobbe's  set  of  clover  sieves).  The  contents  of 
the  several  sieves  of  the  set  are  then  carefully  examined,  the  coarser 
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portions,  which  remaiuou  the  sieves,  carefully  looked  over  and  the  dod- 
der seed  picked  out.  When  all  of  the  latter  have  been  removed  they  are 
counted,  and  the  number  of  seeds  per  kilogram  in  tJie  sample  estimated. 
The  examination  should  be  made,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  sam- 
ple in  every  case,  and  in  no  case  should  the  amouut  examined  be  less 
than  100  grams. 

Among  the  other  phaenogamous  parasites  are  the  Orohanchacece^ 
which  live  on  the  underground  parts  and  occasionally  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  host.  Their  seeds  are,  in  general,  extremely 
small,  those  of  Oroharwhe  minor  having,  according  to  Nobbe,  a  diame- 
ter of  only  0.25 — 0.40  mm.  In  South  Germany  0.  ramosa^  which  lives 
upon  hemp  and  lucern,  is  a  much  dreaded  parasite.  The  seeds  of  these 
are  separated  by  sifting  like  those  of  dodder. 

The  quantity  of  genuine  seeds  which  have  been  so  injured  as  to  be 
incapable  of  germinating  and  of  the  fragments,  e.  ^.,  of  embryo  and 
radicle,  depends  upon  the  way  the  seed  has  been  handled,  especially  in 
the  threshing.  The  seeds  and  fragments  thus  damaged  are,  of  course, 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  were  harvested  before  they  were 
ripe,  or  have  been  injured  by  wetting  and  drying,  and  are  more  or  less 
shriveled.  To  determine  the  value  or  lack  of  value  of  such  kernels, 
germination  tests  are  necessary.  If  the  amount  of  damaged  seed  is 
very  large,  it  should  be  estimated. 

Bead  matter, — The  quantity  of  fragments  of  stalk,  straw,  or  chaff*^ 
and  especially  that  of  sand,  stones,  etc.,  varies  widely,  and  is  noticea- 
ble when  it  makes  several  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  weight  of  min- 
eral substances  is  a  temptation  to  use  theni  to  adnlterate  seeds.  Such 
frauds  are  easily  detected.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  thepurpose, 
however.  The  size,  form,  and  color  of  the  small  stones  must  be  noted 
in  e4ich  case.  That  such  admixtures  do  occur  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  establishments  which  manufacture  yellow,  green,  and  black 
stones  for  mixing  with  clover  seed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHEMISTBT. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor, 

The  determination  of  Bngar  in  the  tomato,  O.  G.  Caldwell  {UTew 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  49 j  Bee.,  1892^  pp.  301,  302).— It  is  explained 
that  neither  the  polariscope  nor  the  Fehling  test  is  wholly  reliable  for 
the  direct  determination  of  sagar  in  tomatoes,  the  first  on  account  of 
thex)0ssible  action  of  organic  acids,  and  the  second  on  account  of  other 
reducing  substances  besides  sugar.  The  fermentation  method  proved 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  method  employed  the  fruit  was  dried  at  100^ 
C,  and  the  ground  residue  extracted  either  with  boiling  water  or  with 
90  per  cent  alcohol  in  a  continuous  extracting  apparatus.  The  aqueous 
extract  proved  so  highly  colored  that  a  volumetric  determination  with 
Fehling  solution  could  not  be  made.  Extraction  with  90  per  cent 
alcohol  and  determination  of  the  sugar  by  the  gravimetric  copper 
method  proved  very  satisfactory,  duplicate  results  on  the  same  extracts 
agreeing  closely.  The  results  of  determinations  in  13  samples  are  tab- 
ulated. The  acidity  was  determined  by  means  of  a  standard  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  calculated  as  malic  acid. 

ZOOLOGT. 

Ground  Bqnirrels,  F.  J.  Niswander  ( Wyoming  8la.  Bui.  No.  12j 
Apr.,  1893,  pp.  25-36,  figs.  3). — A  ground  squirrel  or  gopher,  which  is 
destructive  to  crops  in  Wyoming,  is  described.  This  species,  thought 
by  the  author  to  be  SpermopMlus  franklinii,  is  undoubtedly  S.  elegans, 
as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  former  species  occurs  in  Wyoming. 

This  gopher  digs  up  newly  planted  corn  and  garden  seed,  injures 
alfalfa  and  sugar  beets,  and  greatly  damages  all  small  grain,  onting  the 
green  plants  and  the  grain  as  it  ripens.  On  the  station  farm  the  bailey 
was  so  injured  as  to  yield  only  the  quantity  of  grain  which  had  been 
sown.  These  ground  squirrels  are  destructive  from  about  the  middle 
of  March  until  September,  during  which  time  they  store  up  grain  and 
seeds  for  winter  use. 
8Q2 
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A  common  method  of  combating  these  pests  is  by  flooding  the  bar- 
rows and  killing  the  animals;  grain  soaked  in  i>oison  is  also  used.  The 
former  method  is  long,  tedious,  and  sometimes  impracticable.  During 
the  summer  of  1892  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  successfully  used  for  their 
repression  on  the  station  farm.  A  ball  of  cotton  about  the  size  of  an 
egg  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  dried 
balls  of  horse  manure  may  be  used  as  an  absorbent.  About  sundown 
when  the  animals  are  in  their  holes  throw  the  cotton  or  manure  ball  into 
the  burrow  and  close  the  opening  with  earth.  This  is  also  efiective 
against  prairie  dogs  and  other  burrowing  animals. 

KETEOSOLOOT. 

Meteorological  observatloiui  for  1892,  D.  B.  Brace  {Kebraslca 
Sta.  Bui.  No.26jpp.  57-84). — ^Tabulated  daily,  monthly,  and  annual 
summaries  of  observations  by  M.  M.  Maghee,  G.  A.  Skinner,  A.  O. 
Edgington,  and  G.  Andrews  on  temperature,  relative  humidity,  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  movement  of  wind,  soil  temperature,  and  precipita- 
tion. 

Meteorological  Bummary  for  North  Carolina,  March,  1893,  H.  B. 
Battle,  0.  F.  Von  Herrmann,  and  R.  Nunn  (yorth  Carolina  Sta.  Bui. 
No.  90d.  Apr.  24^  1893,  pp.  3-16,  maps  ^).— Notes  on  the  weather  and 
tabulated  daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  by  the  North 
Carolina  weather  service,  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau. 

Has  the  moon  any  influence  on  the  weather  ?  {North  Carolina 
Sta.  Bui  No.  90dj  Apr.  24, 1893,  p.  1?).—A\\  extract  from  a  work  on 
astronomy  by  Charles  A.  Young,  in  which  the  position  is  taken  that 
"  the  multitude  of  current  beliefs  as  to  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
moon's  phases  and  changes  over  the  weather  and  the  various  conditions 
of  life  'are  mostly  unfounded."    (See  this  number  of  the  Record,  p.  87G.) 

SOILS. 

W.  II.  Bkal,  Editor. 

Soil  temperatures,  D.  B.  Bbaoe  {Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  No.  26,  pp  71- 
83). — ^Tabulated  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  summaries  of  observations 
by  A.  O.  Edgington  and  G.  Andrews,  during  1892,  with  thermometers 
at  depths  of  from  1  to  36  inches. 

FERTILIZERS. 

W.  H.  Seal,  Editor. 

Cooperative  soil  tests  in  1892,  A.  J.  Bondubant  and  J.  Clay- 
ton {Alabama  College  Sta.  Bui.  No.  42,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  34). — Notes  and 
tabulated  data  for  27  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  cotton  in  as  many 
counties  of  the  State. 
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Fertilizers  were  applied  as  follows:  ^Nitrate  of  soda  96  pounds  "per 
acre,  muriate  of  potash  64  pouuds,  and  acid  phospliate  240  pounds, 
singly,  two  by  two,  and  all  three  together:  floats  240  pounds  alone, 
and  with  nitrate  of  soda  96  pounds,  or  green  cotton  seed  848  pounds; 
cotton-seed  meal  240  pounds  with  acid  phosphate  240  pounds;  and 
stable  manure  4,240  pounds.    Three  check  plats  remained  unmanured. 

Thirty-six  reports  were  received  by  this  station  from  42  exporimeuts  bognu  in 
1891,  and  27  out  of  36  reported  results  in  1892,  from  which  the  foUowing  is  gathered 
by  comparing  results  for  two  years:  Seven  of  these  soils  are  deficient  in  the  three 
main  elements  of  plant  food,  and  are  benefited  by  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer, 
*  *  *  while  eight  of  them  are  not  deficient  in  potash.  *  *  **  In  the  balance 
of  the  experiments  results  are  too  conflicting  for  any  couclnsious  to  be  drawn. 

It  will  be  found  by  comparing  results  of  floats  and  nitrate  of  soda  with  floats  and 
green  cotton  seed  for  two  years,  that  only  in  one  experiment  has  nitrate  of  soda 
with  floats  given  best  results,  while  fourteen  give  best  results  to  floats  with  green 
cotton  seed.    The  balance  of  the  results  are  conflicting. 

Experiments  with  commercial  fertilizers  on  com,  D.  D.  John- 
son ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  N^o.  29y  Jan.,  1393,  pp.  83-95).— The  results 
obtained  with  dried  blood,  dissolved  South  GaroUna  rock,  muriate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  kainit  on  sixteenth  or  twentieth- acre 
phits  in  four  counties  of  the  State  are  tabulated  and  discussed.  In 
two  counties  drouth  "  so  materially  affected  the  results  •  •  •  au 
to  reader  them  almost  valueless,''  and  in  general  the  results  do  not 
admit  of  definite  conclusions. 

FIELD  CROPSw 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Canaigre,  0.  B.  Collingwood,  J.  W.  Toumey,  and  F.  A.  Gulley 
{Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  ^0.7,  Feb.,  1893,pp.40,  figs.  6).— This  bulletin  gives 
the  history,  botanical  characters,  and  geogi'aphical  distribution  of 
canaigre  (Rumex  hymenosepalus),  determinations  of  its  tannic-acid  con- 
tent, and  an  account  of  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants 
The  character  of  the  soil  in  which  caiiaigre  has  been  found  growing  in 
great  abundance  in  the  region  of  the  station  is  shown  by  the  following 
partial  analysis:  Sand, 93.44  i)ercent;  silica,  2.50  per  cent j  ferric  oxide, 
1.13  per  cent. 

The  soil  looks  like  pnre  sand  colored  red  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  all  passed  tlirongh 
a  sieve  with  meshes  0.5  mm.  in  diameter. 

Diameter  in  mm.  Per  cent. 

Medium  sand 0.5-0.25  52.23 

Fine  sand 0.25-0.10  27.42 

Very  fine  sand 0. 1-0. 05  12. 13 

Silti  by  difference 0. 5-  8. 22 

It  has  not  been  found  growiu|;  in  the  extremely  firm,  close  sedimentary  soils,  nor 
has  it  been  found  in  soils  containing  more  than  1  per  cent  of  soluble  salts. 
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The  tannic-acid  content  of  old  and  new  roots  collected  in  different 
parts  of  Arizona  ranged  from  22.5  to  35.6,  and  averp^ged  30.5  per  cent. 

The  main  results  of  the  experiments  at  the  station  in  growing 
csiiiaigre  are  stated  as  follows: 

In  Joly,  1891,  jilats  on  the  uuivemity  gronnds  were  planted  with  cafiaigre  obtained 
from  tbe  RiHito  Creek  bottoms.  The  soil  is  a  rather  compact  graveUy  loam  quite 
diflerentfroni  that  on  which  cafkaigre  is  nsnally  found.  No  plants  appeared  above 
gronnd  until  October,  but  from  that  time  the  growth  continued  slowly  and  steadily 
all  winter. 

Hair-like  roots  had  formed,  and  in  a  month  these  were  3  to  6  inches  long  and  as 
large  as  a  lead  pencil.  During  the  winter  they  were  irrigated  about  once  each 
month.  Toward  the  last  of  March  the  tops  began  to  grow  rapidly,  pushed  up  seed 
stAlka,  formed  seed,  and  dried  bock  by  May  1.  At  this  time  the  new  roots  averaged 
Orbout  5  ounces.  The  content  of  tannic  acid  in  dry  sample  was  about  the  same  as  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month.  From  .June,  1892,  until  January,  1893,  samples  have 
been  taken  from  undisturbed  new  roots  for  analysis. 

2*er  cent  of  tannic  acid  in  canaigre  roots  at  different  dates. 

June  4,  1892 16.7 

August  2, 1892 18.2 

September  13, 1892 23.1 

October  15, 1892,  averajje  of  new  roots  from  50  plants 23.0 

Average  oi  new  roots  from.  5(»  plants 23.0 

Highest 25.4 

Lowest 15.7 

November  16, 1892 24.4 

January  10, 1893 25.0 

January  17, 1893 28.2 

October  15,  fifty  roots  were  weighed,  cut  in  two,  the  lower  half  analyzed,  the  upper 
half  planted.  In  most  cases  growth  commenced  at  once.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way 
to  determine,  first,  the  exact  increase  in  tannic  acid,  and  second,  whether  roots  high 
in  tannic  acid  produce  roots  of  the  same  character,  and  if  so,  to  select  seed  for  prop- 
agation, OS  was  practiced  successfully  in  the  improvement  of  sugar  beets.      *      *    • 

October  15,  root  No.  4  contained  in  green  state  7.4  per  cent,  and  in  dry  22.2  per 
cent  tannic  acid.  When  dug,  January  17,  it  hod  a  bunch  of  six  small  roots  3  inches 
long,  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 

The  results  of  examination  wore  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  the  canaigre  plant 


Old  root 

New  root 

Leaves  and  sieuui 


Weight. 


Qramw. 
14A.3 
30. 2 
M.O 


Moisture. 


Per  tent. 
71.3 
76.4 
80.0 


Tannic  acid. 


In  fresh 
roots. 


In  sir- 
dry  roots, 


Per  cent. 
10.0 
3.9 
0.8 


Per  cent, 
32.0 

3.9 


Total 
weight. 

Oratne. 

14. 81 
1.52 
0.79 


From  several  analyses  it  would  seem  that  the  young  roots  at  their  inception  have 
about  3.9  per  cent  tannic  acid  green,  or  15  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  dry.  At  this  time 
the  roots  are  white,  with  a  yellow  ring,  and  do  not  turn  red,  even  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  After  blossoming  the  roots  seem  to  have  attained  their  full  size,  are  somewhat 
deeper  in  color,  and  contain  but  little  miire  tannic  acid  than  when  younger.  Through 
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the  long  hot  summer  they  grAclnally  increase  in  tannic  acid.  As  soon  as  they  spront 
and  grow,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  increase  in  tannic  acid.  Analyses  of  roots 
of  the  same  age,  sprouted  and  not  sprouted,  show  the  sprouted  roots  to  have  been 
nnifornily  higher  in  tannic  acid. 

Experiments  in  cultivation  have  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  determine  the 
effect  on  content  of  tannic  acid.  These,  however,  will  be  continued  until  definite 
results  are  reached  as  to  best  time  to  harvest  roots.  It  may  be  found  that  two  qual- 
ities of  roots  will  be  obtained;  the  first,  one-year  roots,  with  about  23  to  25  per  cent 
of  tannic  acid,  and  only  a  small  amount  of  coloring  matter;  the  second,  two-year 

roots,  with  higher  percentage  of  tannic  acid  and  largo  amount  of  coloring  matter. 

«    «    • 

Six  tons  of  green  root  will  make  2  tons  of  cnt  and  dried  root,  and  these  6  tons  of  green 
root  can  be  ir.v*<le  into  1  ton  of  ext^ract;  or,  with  one  handling,  the  G  tons  of  greeu 
root  can  be  concentrated  to  1  ton  of  extract  containing  the  same  amount  of  tannic 
acid.  The  saving  of  labor  in  handling  will  be  enormous,  besides  leaving  more  money 
in  the  district  growing  the  cafiaigre  and  a  bagasse  which  could  be  returned  to  tlie 
land,  bnrned  as  fuel,  or  made  a  passable  cattle  food.  As  a  cattle  food  it  would  have 
about  the  value  of  wheat  straw.. 

In  making  extract  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  use  the  green  roots,  cutting  or 
shredding  them,  and  then  follow  the  so-called  diffusion  process  by  which  sugar  is  ob- 
tained from  beets  and  cane.     «    •     " 

Soil. — While  the  wild  growth  is  confined  to  the  sands  and  sandy  loams,  wo  find  that 
if  the  roots  are  planted  shallow  and  irrigated,  equally  large  crops  are  produced  uu 
quite  heavy  soils  and  the  roots  are  as  rich  in  tannic  acid.  The  plant  seems  not  to  be 
particular  as  to  the  kind  of  soil,  provided  it  is  kept  sufficiently  moist,  and  it  may  be 
found  that  our  sandy  loams  and  rather  heavy  soils  may  prove  more  profitable  for 
growing  the  plant  than  lighter  soils,  owing  to  tlieir  greater  fertility  and  more  lasting 
qualities  without  fertilization.     *    *    * 

Seed, — Of  the  average  sized  roots  of  large  growth,  it  will  require  about  1  ton  per 
acre  for  seed,  planting  9  bj'  30  inches.  Unlike  potatoes  and  must  other  plants  grown 
from  tubers,  the  seed  roots  are  not  lost,  for  after  producing  a  growth  of  new  roots  the 
mother  root,  if  but  a  year  old,  retains  its  weight  and  its  content  of  tannic  acid  in- 
creases. 

After  removal  from  the  ground,  cafiaigre  roots,  if  piled  in  large  heaps  4  or  5 
feet  deep, will  heat  and  ferment;  if  in  thin  layers  covered  with  dry  earth, they 
may  keep  indefinitely  two  or  three  years,  but  when  moist4)ned  they  will  sprout  and 
grow.     *    *    * 

Planting. — It  seems  not  to  matter  seriously  when  the  roots  are  planted,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  roots  beginning  in  the  fall  from  the  latter  part  of  September  and  con- 
tinuing on  until  March  or  April.  If  planted  in  the  late  spring,  leaves  will  appear 
and  die  down  at  the  usual  time  in  May,  when  the  root  planted  will  lie  dormant 
through  the  summer  and  begin  the  formation  of  the  new  crop  of  roots  at  the  regular 
season,  with  no  apparent  advantage  or  disadvantage  as  compared  with  roots  planted 
just  befor«  the  growing  season. 

If  the  soil  is  kept  dry,  they  may  lie  over  until  the  next  year,  and  then  proceed  to 
grow  in  the  usual  way  when  moisture  is  supplied.     •     *     » 

The  development  of  new  roots  the  present  winter  on  land  that  had  been  under  cul- 
tivation before  is  greater  than  it  was  last  year  on  new  laud,  and  we  find  also  that 
thicker  planting  does  not  interfere  with  growth.  From  present  indications  rows  30 
inches  apart  and  plants  9  inches  apart  in  the  row  will  yield  as  much  per  hill  as  when 
the  rows  are  planted  1  foot  by  3  feet.    *    •♦    * 

Cultiralion, — So  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  habits  of  the  plant,  the  yield  of  this 
crop  will,  like  Irish  potatoes  and  some  other  root  crops,  be  largely  governed  by  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting.     *    •    • 

We  have  never  found  large  cafiaigre  roots  in  close,  compact  soil,  and  we  fiind  that 
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it  does  not  develop  fally  on  onr  heavy  Boils  under  cultivation  unless  tbo  soil  is  well 
broken  and  loosened  np  occasionally  durin;;  the  season  of  growth.     *    *     * 

Tlie  ground  should  be  well  plowed,  the  tubers  dropped,  and  covered  with  the 
potato  planter,  which,  with  a  little  adjustment,  will  do  the  work.  To  secure  largest 
yield  the  planting  should  be  done  before  the  iirst  of  October  and  the  soil  moistened. 
The  crop  should  be  irrigated  from  four  to  six  times  and  some  implement  of  the  two- 
horse  cultivator  style  with  narrow  teeth  run  throngh  the  rows  alter  each  irrigation 
to  loosen  up  the  soil. 

HatvesHng. — ^With  the  crop  planted  in  the  fall,  growth  above  g:ronnd  ceases  the 
following  May,  but  the  roots,  although  they  remain  dormant,  grow  gradually  richer 
in  tannic  acid  during  the  year.  The  increase  is,  however,  quite  slow  after  July.  With 
rain  or  irrigation  in  the  fall,  the  leaves  appear  above  the  ground  and  a  new  bunch  of 
roots  is  started,  but  so  far  as  we  have  observed  the  entire  hill  will  produce  no  more 
new  roots  than  would  single  tubers  if  they  are  separated  and  replanted.  In  fact, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  single  tuber  will  produce  a  larger  new  crop  than  the 
the  entire  hill.     •    •     * 

The  potato  digger  will  lift  the  roots  from  out  of  the  ground,  and  this  may  be  rigj]^ed 
ivith  a  carrier  so  that  the  roots  will  be  dropped  on  a  truck  wagon  driven  alongside, 
somewhat  on  the  plifh  of  the  grain  header  and  accompanying  wagon,  and  if  the 
digger  can  not  be  rigged  to  dig  two  rows  at  a  time,  two  or  more  may  be  driven  on 
either  side  of  the  wagon  used  for  hauling  the  roots  from  the  field,  the  object  sought 
being  to  exclude  all  hand  labor  in  planting,  digging,  and  picking  up.     *     •    « 

Cost  of  growH^g. — With  the  Held  cleared,  leveled,  and  put  in  shape  to  be  irrigated^ 
and  seed  on  the  ground,  we  would  estimate  the  cost  of  growing  somewhat  as  follows : 
Plowing  and  preparing  land,  per  acre,  $3;  planting  with  machine,  $2;  Irrigating  and 
cultivating,  $8 ;  digging  with  machine,  $2 ;  water  rental,  $1.50;  total,  $16.50.     «     *     ♦ 

General  conclusions. — The  amount  exported  during  the  paat  two  years  shows  there 
IB  a  demand  at  paying  prices  for  large  quantities,  and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  Bt.arting  an  industry,  introducing  a  new  product  to  the  trade,  is  largely  overcome. 
There  is  room  for  a  large  industry  in  growing  and  shipping  the  roots  in  a  dry  state, 
bnt  the  cost  of  labor  in  slicing  and  drying  and  the  bulky  condition  of  the  product 
aft«r  it  is  thus  prepared  stands  in  the  way  of  the  most  rapid  development.     *     *     • 

It  is  important  that  extract  factories  be  established  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  they 
be  located  on  lines  of  transportation  where  the  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  works  may  be  planted  to  canaigre.    *     •     * 

Com  experimentB,  O.  L.  Newman  iArJcajMas  Sta.  Buh  No.  22^  JDee.j 
1892^  pp.  68-72).^Of  7  varieties  of  corn  tested  at  the  Pine  Bluff  Sub- 
station, Welborn  Conscience  gave  the  largest  yield,  40 J  bushels  per 
acre. 

White  corn,  carefully  selected  for  seed,  produced  4J  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  seed  corn  of  the  same  variety  not  selected.  Selected  yellow 
corn  gave  an  excess  of  2  bushels  per  acre  over  the  unselected  seed. 
The  average  increase  due  to  selection  was  3J  bushels  per  acre,  worth, 
at  50  cents  per  bushel,  $1.57 J. 

Seed  from  the  large  end  of  the  ear  was  compared  with  seed  from  the 
middle  and  small  end.  Seed  from  large  end  produced  34.2  bushels  per 
acre 5  from  middle,  30.8;  from  small  end,  30.6. 

The  cost  of  growing  an  acie  of  corn  was  recorded.  The  crop  was 
hoed  twice  and  plowed  three  times.  With  labor  at  65  cents  per  day  and 
a  single  team  at  the  same  rate,  a  crop  of  30.8  bushels  per  acre  cost  22J 
cents  per  bushel. 
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Field  experiments  with  com,  R.  J.  Redding  {Georgia  Sin.  BnL 
No.  20^  Feb.j  1893,  pp.  1-14.) 

Synopsis. — The  experiments  are  clas-sUioil  as  follows:  (1)  General  fertilizer  experi- 
ment; in  which  the  increased  yield  from  the  application  of  different  fertilizers 
in  no  case  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer ;  (2)  snbsoiling,  Avhich  did  not  increase 
the  yield;  (3)  intercultural  fertilizing,  which  was  not  advantageons;  (4)  fodder 
pnlling,  which  was  prevented  by  rainy  weather;  (5)  deep  rs,  shallow  culture, 
showing  no  difference  in  results  between  the  two  methods;  and  (6)  composting 
in  the  heap  vs.  composting  in  the  furrows,  showing  no  advantage  from  the  former 
practice.  These  experiments  were  as  a  rule  continuations  of  those  reported  iu 
Bulletin  No.  15  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  604). 

Corn,  general  fertilizer  experiment  (pp.  2-5). — In  its  main  features  this 
was  a  repetition  of  an  experiment  in  1891.  A  piece  of  fairly  good  clay 
soil,  wliich  bad  been  in  cotton  tbe  previous  year,  was  divided  into 
twenty-eigbt  plats.  The  basal  fertilizer  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  312 
pounds  of  superphosphate,  39  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  05 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  This  was  applied  on  three  plats. 
In  separate  cases  the  single  ingredients,  two  ingredients,  and  all  three 
were  doubled,  three  plats  receiving  the  same  fertilizer  mixture  in  each 
case.  On  two  plats  cotton-seed  meal  was  substituted  for  nitrate  of  soda. 
Two  plats  remained  unmauured.  The  amount  and  cost  of  fertilizers 
applied  and  the  yields  of  shelled  corn  aie tabulated.  Superphosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda  produced  decidedly  beneficial  results,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  muriate  of  i)Otash  was  of  doubtful  advantage.  The  results 
with  cotton-seed  meal  were  conflicting.  In  general,  the  increased  yield 
was  in  no  case  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

Corn,  stibsoiling  (pp.  5-7). — An  account  of  an  experiment  on  fourteen 
plats,  half  of  which  were  subsoiled.  There  was  very  little  increase  of 
yield  from  subsoiling.  The  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  130  pounds 
per  acre,  April  13  and  June  13,  resulted  in  an  aftergrowth  of  crab 
grass,  from  which  enough  hay  was  made  after  the  corn  had  been 
removed  to  more  than  pay  for  the  fertilizer. 

Corn,  interctdtural  fertilizing  (pj).  7-9). — This  was  a  repetition  of  the 
experiments  of  the  two  i)revious  years. 

The  land  selected  for  the  experiment  was  1  acre  of  red  clay  land^  in  cotton  the 
previous  year  and  producing  about  I  bale  to  tlie  acre  witli  liberal  fertilizing.  The 
land  was  well  prepared  iu  a  uniform  manner,  the  first  application  of  fertilizers  made 
March  14,  and  the  section  was  planted  in  Pattcrsou-.s  select  com  March  16,  covering 
with  a  hand  hoe.  The  first  intercultural  application  of  fertilizers  wa«  made  April 
27  in  the  siding  furrows  on  each  side  of  each  row  of  corn;  the  second  application 
was  made  in  the  same  way,  May  12 ;  the  third  application.  May  26.  Laid  by,  June 
13. 

The  fertilizers  used  were  superphosphate,  muriate  of  x)ota8h,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  or  cotton-seed  meal.  The  results  agree  with  those  of 
the  previous  experiments  in  indicating  no  material  advantage  from 
fractional  applications  of  fertilizers.  Nitrate  of  soda  gave  somewhat 
better  results  than  cotton-seed  meal. 

Corn,  fodder  pulling  (p.  9). — It  was  intended  to  repeat  the  experiment 
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of  the  previous  year  in  this  line,  but  rain  made  it  impracticable.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  time  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent 
in  pulling  the  fodder  could  be  much  more  profitably  used  in  Ulling  a 
silo,  and  that  the  weather  did  not  interfere  with  this  work. 

Corn,  deep  V8.  Hhallow  culture  (pp.  9-11). — Alternate  plats  received 
deep  and  shallow  cultivation,  as  in  two  previous  years.  There  was 
prjxctically  no  difference  in  the  yields  of  corn  from  the  two  methods  of 
cultivation.  The  extra  cost  of  the  deep  plowing  was  not  less  than  $1 
l>er  acre. 

Coruj  test  of  varieties  (pp.  11,  12). — Brief  notes  on  a  test  of  11  varie- 
ties. 

CorUj  composting  in  the  heap  vs.  composting  in  thefurroto  (pp.  12-14). — 
A  mixture  of  superphosphate  200  pounds,  green  cotton  seed  1,000 
pounds,  and  stable  manure  1 ,000  pounds,  was  applied  to  corn  after  being 
composted  in  the  heap  four  weeks,  or  was  mixed  in  the  furrow  just  before 
planting.  The  results  agree  with  those  of  a  previous  experiment  in 
indicating  that  there  is  no  advantage  from  composting  in  the  heap. 

Field  ezperimentB  with  com,  W.  C.  Latta  {Indiana  Sta.  Bui 
N^o.  43j  Mar.y  1893,  pp.  4-15). 

SifHopsis, — The  nature  and  results  of  the  experiments  reported  are,  in  brief,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Early  and  late  planting,  results  during?  four  yeaA  favor  early  plant- 
ing (May  1) ;  (2)  thick,  and  thin  planting,  results  during  7  years  favor  thick 
planting;  (3)  deep  and  shallow  plowing,  results  during  2  years  favor  plowing 
about  8  inches  deep ;  (4)  deep  and  shallow  cultivation,  results  during  5  yenr.s 
favor  shallow  cultivation ;  (5)  test  of  cultivators,  7  ditterent  kinds;  (6)  rota- 
tion V8,  continuous  cropping,  results  during  5  years  favor  rotation;  (7)  eflVict  of 
previous  manuring,  horse  manure  increased  yield  during  10  seasons;  (8)  full  va. 
partial  applications  of  fertilizers,  commercial  fertilizers  were  not  profitable  in 
either  case,  but  partial  applications  of  horse  manure  gave  a  small  proHt;  (9)  num- 
ber of  days  required  to  mature  early  and  late  i)lanted  varieties,  about  110  days 
for  the  three  varieties  tested,  without  regard  to  time  of  planting;  (10)  test  of  vari- 
eties, tabulated  data  for  34  varieties.  The  experiments  were  in  con ti Dilation  of 
those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  39  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  851). 

Corny  early  and  late  planting  (p.  4). — In  1892  a  medium  early  variety 
of  corn  was  planted  at  different  dates  during  the  month  of  May.  The 
largest  yield  was  from  the  earliest  planting,  as  in  former  years.  ' 

Corn,  thick  and  thin  planting  (p.  C). — The  yields  in  1892,  as  well  as 
the  average  yields  for  several  years,  from  i)laiitiug  at  five  diftereut  dis- 
tances, favor  thick  planting. 

While  the  yield  was  increased  by  thick  planting,  the  per  cent  of  unmarketable 
corn  was  also  slightly  increased.  The  ears  were,  of  course,  also  reduced  in  size,  thus 
increasing  the  lal)or  and  expense  of  husking.  If  the  corn  is  to  be  grown  for  silage, 
it  is  prbbable  that  even  betttr  results  would  be  obtained  by  dropping  the  kernels  of 
corn  only  6  or  8  inches  apart.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  husked  it  will  be  well  to  drop  the 
kernels  12  or  14  inches  apart.  Tliis  will  secure  larger  ears  and  the  saving  in  gath- 
ering will  more  than  oifset  the  slightly  decreased  yield  due  to  thinner  planting. 

Corn,  deep  and  shallow  plowing  (pi).  6,  7). — The  yields  of  1891  and 
1802  from  plowing  to  five  different  depths  (4  to  12  inches)  are  tabula- 
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ted.  "The  average  results  thus  far  show  little  difference  in  yield  be- 
tween -6  and  12  inches.  Plowing  4  inches  deep  increased  the  yield  in 
1892,  but  not  in  1891. 

CorUj  deep  and  shallow  cultivation  (p.  7). — In  1892  it  made  little  dif- 
ference in  the  yield  whether  the  cultivation  was  1,  2,  or  3  inches  deep, 
but  the  average  results  favor  shallow  cultivation. 

Oorn,  test  of  cultivators  (pp.  8, 9). — An  account  of  a  test  of  7  differ- 
ent kinds  of  implements. 

Oorny  rotation  vs»  continuous  cropping  (pp.  9, 10). — The  yields  during 
five  years  (1888-'92)  show  an  average  of  34.78  bushels  of  corn  on  plats 
where  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  were  grown  in  rotation  with  timothy  and 
clover,  and  30.66  bushels  where  grain  was  grown  continuousJy.  No 
fertilizer  has  been  applied  since  the  beginning  of  the  exi)eriraent. 

Corny  effect  of  previous  manuring  (p.  10). — In  1883  and  1884  fresh 
horse  manure,  ga«  lime,  and  superphosphate  we^e  applied  separately  on 
land  which  had  been  in  corn  continuously  since  1879. 

Ten  crops  of  corn  have  been  grown  since  tbo  first  application  of  fertilizers  and 
mannre.  The  crop  of  1887  is  not  considered,  however,  in  calculating  the  results,  as 
it  was  almost  a  total  failure  owing  to  severe  drouth. 

Both  the  gas  lime  and  superphosphate  have  been  practically  withont  effect  on  the 
yields  of  corn.  The  horse  manure  has  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  yield  of 
corn  every  year.  Tio  average  increase  for  the  horse  mannro  is  a  trifle  over  12  bush- 
els per  acre.  This  gives  a  total  increase  of  a  little  more- than  108  bushels  per  acre 
for  nine  crops.    The  increase  in  yield  of  corn  was  nearly  7  bushels  per  acre  in  1892. 

Gornjfull  vs.  partial  applications  of  fertilizers  (p.  11). — The  average 
yields  of  corn  during  three  years  indicate  small  increase  of  yield  from 
either  full  or  partial  applications  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  appli- 
cation of  10,800  pounds  of  horse  manure  per  acre  increased  the  yield  of 
corn  nearly  as  much  as  16,200  pounds,  and  gave  a  small  net  profit. 

Corn,  number  of  days  required  to  mature  early  and  late  planted  varie- 
ties (p.  12). — Purdue  Yellow,  Riley  Favorite,  and  Yellow  Nonesuch 
varieties,  each  planted  May  24  and  June  4  and  14,  required  about  110 
days  to  grow  to  maturity  without  regard  to  the  time  of  planting. 

Corny  test  of  varieties  (pp.  12-15).^— A  table  gives  number  of  days  re- 
quired to  mature,  yield  of  corn,  and  percentages  of  ears,  shelled  corn, 
shrinkage  in  curing,  and  barren  and  smutted  stalks  for  34  varieties 
grown  at  the  station  during  one  to  five  years. 

llie  table  shows  a  range  (1)  of  thirty-three  days  in  the  time  required  to  mature 
the  several  varieties;  (2)  of  44  bushels  of  corn  aud  over  7,000  pounds  of  stalks  in 
average  yield  per  acre  of  the  field  varieties;  (3)  of  24  per  cent  in  the  average  pro- 
portion of  stalk  aud  ear;  (4)  of  7.3  per  cent  in  the  average  proportion  of  shelled 
corn;  (5)  of  23.4  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  shrinkage  in  curing;  (6)  of  18  per  cent 
in  the  proportion  of  stalks  without  ears;  (7)  of  17  percent  in  the  proportion  of 
smutted  stalks;  and  (8)  of  43  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  smutted  stalk  without 
e»rs. 

Detasseling  corn,  C.  L.  Tngersoll  [Kebraslca  Sta.  Bui.  No.  25^  Dec. 
ly  1893ypp.  4). — An  account  of  an  experiment  in  1892  in  continuatiou 
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of  that  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  station  (E,  8.  R.,  vol.  in, 
p.  703).  The  tassels  were  removed  July  23  from  10  alternate  rows,  20 
rods  long,  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  corn  of  20  acres.  A  few  days  after 
the  plat  was  gone  over  a  second  time  to  make  sure  that  no  tassel  was 
lefb.  The  expense  of  detasseling  was  at  the  rate  of  tl.25  per  acre. 
The  yields  of  corn  were  as  follows:  On  10  detasseled  rows,  628  pounds  j 
on  10  alternate  rows,  1,220;  on  20  normal  rows  elsewhere  in  the  field, 
2,3G9.  This  agrees  with  the  results  of  the  previous  year  in  showing  a 
decrease  iu  yield  from  detasseling. 

Detasseling  com,  G.  C.  Watson  ( JVeu?  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  49 j 
Dec.y  1892j  'pp.  317-320). — A  report  on  an  experiment  in  continuation  of 
those  recorded  in  Bulletin  N"o.  40  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p. 
338).  July  20, 1892,  the  tassels  were  removed  from  44  rows,  each  con- 
taining 27  hills,  in  the  midst  of  a  field  planted  with  Pride  of  the  Korth 
com. 

The  tassels  were  removed  on  alternate  rows  for  the  first  20  rows  and  on  three 
fourths  of  the  rows  for  the  remaininfi;  24  rows.  That  is,  the  tassels  wore  removed 
from  three  rows  and  left  on  the  fourth ;  removed  tcom  the  next  three  and  left  on  the 
fourth,  and  so  on  throughout  the  24  rows.  The  tassels  were  removed  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  seen,  and  before  they  had  expanded.  The  operation  was  performed  by 
hand  by  giving  the  tassel  an  upward  pull,  which  caused  the  stalk  to  break  ofif  above 
the  upper  joint  without  ii^juring  the  leaves  at  all. 

From  the  three  experiments  made  at  this  station  in  detasseling  corn  it  has  been 
observed  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  tassels  removed  at  the 
earliest  time  possibb',  certainly  before  they  have  become  expanded,  and  still  bettor 
if  inclosed  within  the  folds  of  the  leaf.  The  tassels  may  be  readily  removed  1  y 
pnlliug  as  described  above  wheu  inclosed  in  tlie  leaf,  if  only  the  very  tip  of  the  tassel 
be  exposed  to  view.  And,  further,  it  is  essential  that  the  tassels  be  removed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  loaves  are  not  in  any  way  injured,  which  would  be  the  case  were 
they  removed  at  the  proper  time  by  a  com  knife. 

The  results,  as  given  in  detail  in  two  tables,  show  a  gain  in  the  weight 
and  number  of  both  good  and  poor  ears  on  the  detasseled  rows.  The 
average  increase  in  weight  of 'good  ears  was  15  per  cent,  and  of  poor 
ears  26  per  cent. 

A  new  maize  and  its  behavior  nnder  cultivation,  L.  H.  Bailey 
(New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  49,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  332-338,  figs.  2).— 
"  In  1888  the  late  Sereno  Watson,  of  Harvard  University,  received  from 
Prof.  A.  DugeSjOf  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  some  stalks  and  kernels  of  a 
wild  corn  which  was  found  at  Moro  Leon,  about  four  Mexican  leagues 
north  of  Lake  Ouitzco,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Guanajuato,  in  southern  Mexico.  The  corn  was  wholly  unknown  to 
cultivation,  and  the  natives  of  the  district  believe  it  to  be  the  original 
source  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  maize.  This  opinion  is  of  great 
interest  because  the  original  form  of  Indian  corn  is  wholly  unknown. 
It  is  known  among  the  natives  as  mdis  de  coyote,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  little  kernels  to  dog's  teeth.  About  a  half  dozen  ears,  in  a  clus- 
ter, were  with  the  specimens  sent  to  Harvard,  each  ear  about  2  inches 
long  and  bearing  a  few  rows  of  very  small  pointed  white  kernels.'^ 
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In  1889  the  author  made  an  unsiicc(»ssfiil  attempt  to  grow  two  or 
three  kernels  of  this  com  given  him  by  ^^r.  Watson.  In  1800  it  was 
grown  at  the  botanic;  gardens  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  but  only 
a  few  kernels  matured. 

The  tallest  stalks  were  over  10  feet  liigh,  with  a  diameter  of  nearly  2  inches. 
But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  plants  was  the  abundance  of  lusty  snckers, 
which  "  grew  as  rapidly  as  the  main  stalk,  so  that  the  plantn,  which  had  fortunately 
been  placed  some  feet  apart,  had  the  appearance  of  two  hills,  one  of  the  two  having 
nine  and  the  other  twelve  stalks  ascending  from  a  common  base/'  The  central 
stalk  also  branched  higher  up  on  its  trunk,  and  these  side  branches,  as  also  those 
from  the  base  of  the  plants,  had  a  tassel  upon  the  end  and  bore  several  ears  along 
their  length.    The  tassel  was  very  large,  with  drooping  branches.     *     *     * 

Mr.  Watson  concluded  that  this  corn  is  a  new  and  distinct  species  rather  than 
the  original  of  the  common  corn,  and  he  therefore  published  it'  as  Zea  canina,  or 
dog-tooth  corn,  thus  adding  a  second  species  to  the  genus  Zea. 

In  1891, 1  grew  the  corn  again  from  the  original  Mexican  samples — which  Mr. 
Watson  divided  with  me — starting  it  late  under  ghiss  (May  22),  and  setting  it  out  of 
doora  June  12  in  a  heavy  clay  loam,  Avhen  about  half  a  foot  high.  The  plants  grew 
vigorously,  and  ears  began  to  form  late  in  summer,  being  borne  upon  strong  lateral 
branches  as  before.  The  illustration  in  the  bulletin  shows  a  tyj^ical  plant,  having 
six  arms  or  branches  springing  from  the  main  stalk.  A  dozen  or  fift«»en  ears  set 
upon  these  arms.     *     *    * 

These  plants  appeared  to  differ  from  those  which  I  saw  at  the  Harvard  Botanic  Gar- 
den the  year  before  only  in  size  and  earliness.  The  smaller  size  may  have  been 
due  to  the  soil,  which  was  poorer  than  at  Harvard,  but  I  thought  I  saw  a  de- 
cided tendency  toward  acclimatization  in  the  plants,  and  this  is  now  apparently 
warranted  by  the  results  of  this  year's  experiment.  Some  of  the  plants  did  not 
make  lateral  arms,  but  simply  sent  up  a  straight  almost  earless  stalk.  Perhaps  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  i>lauts  were  crowded.  Some  of  the  plants  matured  sev- 
eral good  ears. 

[Crosses  were  made  bj'  the  author  in  1891  of  the  new  corn  with  Kxtra  Early  Mar- 
blehead  sugar  corn  and  .Tapauoso  striped  corn  (Zea  japonica)].  The  one  Canina  x 
Marblehead  plant  grew  scarcely  more  than  4  feet  tall.  Two  suckers  sprung  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  but  there  were  no  branches  higher  up,  and  all  the  ears  were  small 
and  single.  The  kernels,  which  had  been  pollinated  from  the  tassels  on  the  same 
plant,  were  indistinguishable  from  those  of  true  Canina.     *    »     » 

The  fourteen  Canina  X  Japanese  plants  grew  with  great  vigor,  reaching  a  height 
of  8  and  9  feet,  and  nearly  all  the  stalks  produced  the  branches  of  multiple  ears. 
Bnt  the  remarkable  feature  of  these  plants  was  the  shortening  up  of  these  side 
branches  from  the  length  of  2  and  3  feet,  attained  in  true  Canina,  to  a  cluster  or 
brace  of  four  to  six  ears.  One  plant  which  produced  three  stalks  from  the  base,  bore 
four  sets  on  one  stalk,  five  on  another,  and  twenty-five  on  the  main  stalk,  making  a 
total  of  34  ears  from  one  seed.     *     ♦     * 

Some  plants  among  these  hybrids,  however,  produced  single  ears,  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  made  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  sets,  and  perhaps  half  the  ears  ma- 
tured. The  kernels  in  these  remarkable  hybrids  are  both  yellow  and  white,  although 
yellow  is  far  the  most  prominent,  and  they  are  rounded  like  the  Japanese,  but  bear 
a  jninute  point  or  mucro,  in  memory  of  their  Canina  parentage. 

The  ears  are  twice  larger  than  those  of  the  Canina,  from  which  they  came.  Two 
idants  of  the  fourteen  had  distinctly  striped  foliagC;  like  the  Japanese  com. 

The  plants  of  true  Canina  which  grew  near  by  wore  less  branched  than  the 
Canina  X  Japanese,  and  while  most  of  the  ears  were  multiple,  some  wore  single. 


*  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.  xxvi,  p.  158. 
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This  com  was  also  attacked  by  smut.  The  bebsivior  of  these  plants  indicato  either 
tbat  Caiiiua  is  variable  or  that  it  lends  to  lose  its  characters  nuder  cultivation.  I 
am  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  explanation,  especially  as  another  lot  of  Canina 
^rown  in  the  field  alongside  a  plantation  of  sweet  corn  showed  similar  degeneration 
to  single  ears.     *    *    * 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  if  this  Canina  com  still  retains  a  specific  iden- 
tity— if  ic  really  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  common  com,  Zea  mays.  For  myself, 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  distinct  species.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  with  the  native  Mexicans  and  Prof.  Dug^s,  that  it  is  the  original  form  of 
jfSea  mays,  or  at  least  very  near  it.  It  explains  many  points  in  the  evolution  of  In- 
dian corn.  Some  varieties  of  sweet  corn  occasionally  produce  rudimentary  multiple 
ears,  and  this  Canina  seems  to  tend  to  lose  them  under  cultivation.  The  tendency 
of  cultivation  in  all  plants  is  to  develop  9ome  fruits  or  some  organs,  rather  than  all 
fruits  or  all  organs.  The  snckeriug  habit  has  been  discouraged  in  the  selection  of 
corn.  The  tendency  to  sucker  and  to  produce  tassels  on  the  ends  of  e:irs, 
the  profuse  drooping  tassels  of  many  little-improved  varieties,  the  predominance  of 
flint  corn  northward  and  of  dent  or  pointed  corn  southward,  the  occurrence  of 
many  curions  and  aboriginal  varieties  in  the  Aztec  region — all  these  become  intelli- 
gible if  Zca  canina  is  the  original  of  Indian  corn. 

Field  experiments  with  cotton,  E.  J.  Bedding  (Georgia  8ta.  Bui. 
No.  20,  Feb.y  1893,  pp.  14-28). 

iSynopsis, — The  experiments  are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Variety  test,  in  which 
Bates  Big  Boll  cotton  gave  the  largest  yield  and  highest  percent  of  lint;  (2) 
distance  experiments,  in  which  the  heaviest  yield  was  produced  by  the  plants 
which  were  4  feet  by  1  foot  apart;  (3)  a  test  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  fertilizer,  in  which  every  increase  of  the  feif^ilizer  produced  an  in- 
crease in  the  yield;  (4)  a  general  fertilizer  test,  in  which  phosphoric  acid  was 
most  effective,  and  nitrogen  also  effective,  while  potash  gave  negative  or  doubt- 
ful results. 

T€stofvari€ti€s{^\}.14-16). — Twenty-five  varieties  of  cotton  were  tested. 
The  yield  at  each  picking:,  total  yield,  and  per  cent  of  lint  are  tabnlated. 

Bates  Big  Boll  gave  the  largest  yield  of  seed  cotton  (1,742  pounds 
per  acre)  and  the  highest  per  cent  of  lint  (34.75).  Tennessee  Gold  Dnst 
and  King  matured  more  than  three  fourths  of  their  total  crop  before 
October  1.    Okra  Leaf  was  also  early. 

Distance  experiment  (pp.  16-19). — ^This  exx)eriment  and  the  succeed- 
ing fertilizer  tests  are  repetitions  of  experiments  reported  in  Bulletin 
No.  16  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  691).  The  varieties  used 
were  Pittman  Improved  (cluster)  and  Truitt  Improved.  The  rows  were 
4  feet  wide  and  the  plants  were  left  at  distances  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  feet 
in  the  drill.  The  yield  for  each  inching,  total  yield,  and  average  yield 
per  stalk  are  tabulated. 

The  average  yield  of  the  two  varieties  was  greatest  (1,616  pounds  seed 
cotton,  or  521  pounds  of  lint  per  acre)  when  the  distance  was  4  feet  by  1 
foot-  Close  planting  hastened  the  maturity  of  the  plant,  and  hence  is 
recommended  for  high  latitudes.  The  author  concludes  that  on  land 
capable  of  producing  more  than  a  bale  per  acre  the  distance  should  be 
about  1  by  4  feet;  on  land  capable  of  yielding  more  than  a  bale  the  dis- 
tance should  be  greater,  probably  2  by  4  feet. 
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Effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of  fertilizer  (pp.  20-23). — The  same 
rows  were  used  as  in  a  similar  experiment  in  1891. 

The  fertilizer  used  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  GO  pounds  of  superphos- 
phate, 15  pounds  of  muriate  of  potiish,  and  25  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  This  mixture  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  200,  400,  600, 800, 1,000, 
and  1,200  pounds  per  acre.  One  set  of  rows  was  unfertilized.  The  test 
was  repeated  on  seven  sets  of  rows,  using  two  varieties  of  cotton.  Tlio 
yields  at  each  picking  of  the  series  of  rows  receiving  different  amounts 
of  fertilizer  are  tabulated.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
increased  the  yield, 

"Successively  increasing  amounts  of  fertilizers  do  not  result  in  the 
same  ratio  of  increasing  yields  of  cotton.  It  follows  that  the  larger 
the  amount  of  fertilizers  the  greater  will  be  the  resulting  cost  of  the 
increase  per  pound;  but  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  left  in  the  soil  a 
correspondingly  larger  amount  of  fertilizer  ibr  the  use  of  the  succeed- 
ing crop. 

"  The  liberal  use  of  judiciously  compounded  fertilizers  affords  a  larger 
investment  upon  which  the  percentage  of  profit  is  to  be  based,  and  is 
therefore  advisable.^ 

The  Truitt,  whose  plants  are  symmetrically  formed  and  rather  under 
medium  size,  with  large  bolls,  proved  more  productive  under  high  fer- 
tilization than  the  Pittman,  a  tall-growing  variety  with  short  laterals 
and  clustered  medium  sized  bolls. 

General  fertilizer  experiment  (pp.  23-28). — For  this  experiment  102 
plats  were  used,  of  which  12  plats  were  unfertilized.  On  the  other 
plats,  superphosphate,  156,  312,  and  468  pounds  per  acre;  muriate  of 
potash,  39,  78,  and  117  pounds;  and  nitrate  of  soda,  ^^^  130,  and  195 
pounds  were  variously  combined  with  each  other.  Muriate  of  potash, 
111  pounds,  and  superphosphate,  143,  286,  and  429  pounds,  respec- 
tively, were  also  combined  with  429  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal. 

The  author  concludes  that — 

(1)  PhoBphoric  acid  was  the  most  eft'eotive  in  increasing  the  yield  of  cotton  on  the 
soil  covered  by  the  experiment. 

(2)  PotaAh  was  not  required  except  when  liberal  amounts  of  the  other  two  ele- 
ments were  applied.  The  behavior  of  potaali,  at  least  in  tlio  form  of  muriate,  was 
uncertain  and  even  erratic,  and  it  is  not  certain,  on  the  whole,  that  it  increased  the 
yield. 

(3)  Nitrogen  is  very  effective  in  medium  quantity,  bay  two  rations,  in  combination 
with  three  rations  of  superphosphate. 

(4)  Cotton-seed  meal  is  equally  as  effective  as  nitrate  of  soda,  in  the  combinations 
of  the  other  elements,  as  a  nitrogenous  plant  food  for  cotton. 

(5)  The  most  effective  combination  of  the  three  ingredients  employed  in  this 
experiment  on  this  soil  was : 

468  pounds  superphosphato,  equal  to  66  pounds  phosphoric  acid; 
78  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  equal  to  39  pounds  potash; 
130  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  equal  to  20  pounds  nitrogen. 

Plat  pea,  O.  Clute  and  F.  B.  Mumfoed  (Michigan  8ta.  Bui.  iTo.  PI, 
Feb.y  1893 J  pp.  9-13). — The  flat  ^Sk{Lathyrus  8ylvestris)liSiA  been  grown 
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on  a  small  scale  for  two  years  at  the  Michigan  Station  and  at  the  Gray- 
ling Substation.  From  this  experience  the  following  conclusions  are 
drawn : 

(1)  It  germinates  and  reaches  the  surface  in  from  17  to  28  days. 

(2)  It  grows  slowly  at  first  after  reaching  the  sarface,  and  needs  care  to  keep 
^ff-eeds  down. 

(3)  It  makes  on  very  poor  nnimproyed  sandy  soil  a  top  growth  of  6  to  8  inches, 
and  a  root  growth  of  12  to  15  inches  the  first  year. 

(4)  It  makes  on  sandy  soil  that  has  been  cultivated  and  improved  a  top  growth 
of  12  to  15  inches,  and  a  root  growth  of  18  to  24  inches  the  first  year. 

(5)  The  tops  are  not  easily  cnt  down  by  frost.  The  roots  go  tlirough  the  winter 
well. 

(6)  The  roots  are  thi/jkly  supplied  with  tubercles. 

(7)  One-year-old  plants  transplanted  in  the  spring  to  sandy  soil  gave  at  the  rate 
of  10,460  pounds  of  green  forage  per  acre. 

(8)  It  does  not  bloom  the  first  year.  With  us  the  blooms,  pods,  and  seeds  have 
been  few  the  second  year. 

(9)  Cattle  eat  the  green  forage  readily. 

Experiments  with  oats,  1892,  U^.  E.  Mobbow  and  F.  D.  Gardner 
{lUinois  Sta.  Bui.  No.  23,  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  121-136). 

Synopsis. — The  nature  and  results  of  the  experiments  reported  are  in  brief  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Quantity  of  seed,  2.5  to  3.5  bushels  per  acre  gave  largest  yields ;  (2) 
compact  v«.  loose  seed  bed,  medium  compactness  favored;  (3)  time  of  sowing, 
early  seeding  favored;  (4)  depth  of  sowing,  1  inch  better  than  a  greater  depth ; 
(5)  test  of  varieties,  data  for  59  varieties ;  (6)  time  and  manner  of  harvesting, 
best  results  when  straw  was  green  and  kernels  mostly  in  dough  and  when  sheaves 
were  bound  and  shocked  at  once.  The  experiments  were  in  continuation  of  those 
reported  in  Bulletins  Nos.  12  and  19  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  400;  in, 
p.  779).    The  soil  nsed  was  fertile,  dark-colored  prairie  loam. 

Oats,  quantity  of  seed  (pp.  123, 124).— Early  Dakota  oats  were  sown 
on  14  plats,  each  2  by  4  rods,  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  4  bushels  per 
acre.  The  yields  per  acre  of  grain  and  straw  during  five  years  and  the 
averages  for  the  five  years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Yields  ofoaisfrom  different  rales  of  seeding,  1888-^92. 


Seed  per 
aere. 

Grain  per  acre. 

Straw  per  acre. 

1888. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1802. 

Aver- 
age. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1801. 

1892. 

Aver- 
age. 

1    

Bvah. 
52.6 
60.4 
61.4 
63.8 
61,9 
62.5 
60.6 

Bmh. 
36.S 
83.1 
42.5 
43.8 
47.2 
52.1 
60.6 

Bush. 
25.8 
2J.6 
17.5 
29.1 
27.5 
24.7 
21.9 

Bxuh. 
36.7 
56.9 
74.8 
72.6 
76.6 
79.7 
76.3 

Bu»h. 
40.5 
43.5 
43.3 
44.5 
44.3 
42.4 
43.2 

Buth, 
38.3 
42.9 
47.9 
50.8 
51.5 
52.3 
50.5 

Lbs. 
3,820 
4,400 
4,540 
4,860 
5,220 
4,400 
4,260 

Lbs. 
4,600 
3.800 
4,000 
3,000 
4.400 
4.100 
3.200 

Lbs. 
2,820 
1,740 
1,800 
2,460 
1,960 
2,000 
2,020 

Lbs. 
1,275 
1,070 
2,748 
2,638 
2,790 
3,060 
8,110 

Lbs. 
1,742 
1,980 
1.832 
1.935 
2,100 
1,952 
2,877 

Lbs. 
2,851 
2,778 
2,984 
2,979 
3,204 
3,102 
2,903 

1.5. 

2 

2.5 

3.« 

8.5. 

4 
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Oats^  compact  V8.  loose  seed  bed  (pp.  124, 125). — Early  Dakota  oats 
were  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  2.5  bushels  per  acre  April  12, 1892, 
with  the  following  results : 

Yield%  of  oats  sown  in  differently  prepared  seed  beds,  1892. 


Preparation  of  seed  bed. 


Yield  per  acre. 


straw.       Grain 


Plowed  4  inchea  deep,  seeded,  and  harrowed 

Seeded,  disked,  and  harrowed 

Disked,  seeded,  harrowed,  and  rolled 

Seeded  and  plowed  4  inches  deep 

Disked,  seeded,  and  harrowed 

Seeded,  disked,  harrowed,  and  rolled 

Seeded  and  harrowed 


Pound*. 
2,140 
2,030 
2,180 
1,755 
3,170 
2,150 
1,735 


BuduiU. 
41.9 
42.2 
43.8 
42.7 
47,2 
44.7 
40.8 


The  average  results  per  acre  during  four  years  were:  Gompax^t  seed 
bed,  grain  46.2  bushels,  straw  2,896  ponnds;  medium  seed  bed,  grain 
48.1  bnshels,  straw  3,225  pounds;  loose  seed  bed,  grain  43.6  bushels, 
straw  2,662  pounds. 

Oats^  time  of  sowing  (pp.  125-127). — The  average  yields  of  grain  per 
acre  from  seeding  at  different  dates  on  duplicate  plats  in  1892  were  as 
follows:  March  30,  46  bushels;  April  6,  42.4  bushels;  April  13,47.7 
bushels;  April  21,  41.7  bushels;  April  27,  42.4  bushels;  May  4,  23.9 
bushels. 

^'  Taking  the  average  for  four  years,  the  maximum  yield  of  grain  is 
in  favor  of  seeding  March  28  to  31,  with  but  little  difference  any  time 
between  March  22  and  April  16. 

"  The  weight  per  bushel  uniformly  decreases  with  the  lateness  of 
seeding." 

.  Oats^  depth  of  sowing  (p.  127). — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  an  ex- 
periment  in  which  oats  were  seeded  at  depths  of  from  1  to  6  inches. 
The  yield  decreased  as  the  depth  of  seeding  increased.  This  agrees 
with  the  average  results  during  five  years. 

Oats^  tests  oj  varieties  (pp.  128-136). — ^Notes  and  tabulated  data  for  a 
test  of  59  varieties  in  1892,  and  comparative  data  for  30  varieties  tested 
four  years  and  44  varieties  tested  three  years.  The  varieties  which 
have  given  an  average  yield  of  over  45  bushels  per  acre  during  four 
years  (1889-'92)  are  as  follows:  Pringle  Progress,  If ew  Dakota  Gray, 
Japan,  New  Eed  Eust-proof,  Early  Dakota,  Texas  Rust-proof,  Improved 
American,  American  Banner,  Black  Eussian,  Giant  Yellow  French, 
White  Bonanza,  Prize  Cluster,  Welcome,  White  Eussian,  Black  Prolific, 
Clydesdale,  Common  Mixed,  Badger  Queen,  and  White  Wonder. 

The  vitality  of  the  seed  of  etich  variety  was  tested  in  the  Geneva  apparatus.  Nine 
varieties  showed  perfect  germinating  power ;  of  9  varieties  the  average  puroentgenni- 
uatiug  was  less  than  90,  the  lowest  74,  the  next  lowest  80.  The  average  yield  of  the 
9  varieties  with  highest  per  cent  was  4  bushels  per  ac^e  more  thaii  the  average  of  the  a 
with  lowest  germinating  power. 
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OaU^  time  and  manner  of  harvesting  (pp.  134-136). — Tabulated  data 
are  given  for  experiments  in  whicli  oats  were  harvested  July  6, 11,  and 
17  in  1891,  and  July  16, 22,  and  30  in  1892,  or  in  milk  or  dougli,  medium 
ripe,  and  fully  ripe.  Comparisons  were  also  made  between  (1)  oats 
bound  and  shocked  soon  after  cutting,  (2)  cut  and  dried  in  the  swath 
before  binding,  and  (3)  heads  cut,  the  stalks  being  left  in  the  field. 

"  Slightly  better  results  were  obtained  when  the  oats  were  harvested 
while  the  straw  was  still  green  and  the  kernels  mostly  in  the  dough 
Btage  than  when  the  straw  was  mostly  yellow  and  the  kernels  hard. 
TVhen  the  oats  were  allowed  to  mature  fully,  the  results  were  distinctly 
less  satisfactory.  When  the  sheaves  were  bound  and  shocked  at  once, 
the  yield  was  somewhat  better  than  when  the  cut  straw  was  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  the  sheaves  were  bound.'' 

The  wild  potato  of  the  Mexican  region,  L.  H.  Bailet  (Tfew  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  49,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  350-352,  fig.  i).— "About  1878 
Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  received  from 
the  Harvard  Botanic  Gardens  a  few  tubers,  the  largest  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  of  a  wild  potato  from  Mexico.  This  potato  has  been 
grown  since  that  time  at  the  Michigan  College,  and  we  have  grown  it 
here  two  or  three  years  from  the  Michigan  seed." 

The  tubers  are  gradually  improving,  and  in  1887,  when  I  made  a  report  upon  this 
potato  (BnUetin  No.  31  of  the  Michigan  Station)  the  best  tubers  measured  3  inches 
in  length.  The  largest  tubers  now  reach  over  4  inches  in  length,  and  the  number  of 
smaU  potatoes  in  the  hiUs  seems  to  be  lessening.  The  tubers  are  brown  with  deep 
eyes,  and  tend  to  be  flattened.  They  keep  weU.  The  flesh  is  very  yellow.  When 
cooked  the  flavor  is  rich,  and  possesses  a  slight  aroma  which  is  not  present  in  the 
common  potatoes.    The  plants  usually  produce  baUs  freely. 

The  potato  is  probably  the  Solanum  tuberosujn,  var.  horeale  of  Gray,  although 
it  has  the  interposed  small  leaflets  which  that  plant  is  supposed  to  lack.  It  occurs 
in  a  wild  state  from  the  Montezuma  Valley,  Colorado,  to  New  Mexico  and  southwards 
in  the  mountains  in  Mexico.  This  wild  potato  of  the  North  appears  to  have  been  first 
lirought  to  notice  in  1856  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Myers,  of  the  U.  8.  Army,  who  found  it  in 
western  Texas.  *  *  *  This  plant  was  grown  in  1888  by  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  (Bui.  No.  4)  from  wild  Colorado  tubers.  The  tubers  under  cultivation  were 
**  qnite  large  relatively  to  the  other  forms  (samples  of  Solanum  jameHi),  oblong  in 
shape,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color." 

Ezperiments  with  potatoes,  L.  E.  Taft,  H.  P.  Gladden,  and  K. 
J.  COEYBLL  {Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  Ko.  90,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  15-50).— These 
were  in  continuation  of  experiments  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  85  of  the 
station  (B.  8.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  872),  and  included  tests  of  varieties  and  of 
fertilizers. 

Potatoes,  tests  of  varieties  (pp.  19-24). — Tabulated  data  are  given  for 
134  varieties,  and  descriptive  notes  on  19  new  varieties. 

Potatoes,  fertilizer  tests  (pp.  24-28). — ^Nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  ground  bone,  or  dissolved  boneblack,  and  sulphate  or  muriate 
of  potash  were  applied  in  different  combinations.  Manure  was  used  on 
several  plats,  and  mulching  between  rows  was  tried  on  one  plat.  Fer- 
tilizers under  the  seed  produced  the  best  results  in  1891,  but  in  the  wet 
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season  of  1892  applying  the  fertilizer  over  the  seed  gave  the  largest 
yields.  Mulching  was  not  as  beneficial  in  1892  as  in  the  previous  year. 
The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  bone  and 
potash  was  not  profitable.  Manure  was  more  profitable  than  commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

Potatoes,  diseases  (pp.  28-80). — ^Notes  on  the  treatment  of  potato  scab 
and  on  an  undetermined  disease  which  somewhat  resembled  ordinary 
blight,  but  could  not  be  checked  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Experiments  with  potatoes,  E.  S.  Bichman  ( Utah  8ta.  But,  Ifo. 
J^^  Mar.  1893,  pp.  1-15). — Brief  accounts  of  experiments  on  (1)  amount 
of  irrigation,  (2)  methods  of  irrigation,  (3)  planting  whole  tubers  t»«. 
cuttings,  (4)  large  vs.  small  tubers  for  seed,  (5)  effect  of  manure  on 
quality,  (6)  depth  of  plowing,  (7)  methods  of  cultivation,  and  (8)  test 
of  varieties.  A  previous  report  on  experiments  with  potatoes  was 
published  in  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  664). 

PotatoeSj  amount  of  irrigation  (pp.  1, 2). — From  1  to  4  inches  of  water 
per  a<5re  was  applied  on  different  plats.  The  yield  increased  with  the 
amount  of  water  applied  up  to  3  inches. 

Potatoes,  metiiods  of  irrigation  (p.  3). — ^Flooding  the  ground  so  as  to 
cover  it  with  water  gave  bett.er  results  than  allowing  the  water  to  run 
between  the  rows  in  the  furrows  made  by  the  cultivator. 

Potatoes,  planting  whole  tvhers  vs.  cuttings  (pp.  3-5). — ^The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  pounds  of  tubers  produced  on  twentiethacre 
plats  from  pLanting  whole  tubers  and  cuttings  during  three  years: 


1800. 


1801. 


1892. 


single  cyeH .. . 

Two  eyes 

Qnarlors 

Halves 

Whole  taben. 


Pound*, 

327 

309 
470 


PotMMlt. 

124 
808 
422 
530 
631 


Pounds, 
333 
665 


344 


Seed  ends  of  potatoes  gave  a  smaller  total  yield  than  stem  ends,  but 
the  yield  of  large  potatoes  favored  the  seed  end. 

Potatoes,  large  vs.  small  tubers  for  seed  (pp.  5,  6). — In  1890  and  1891 
the  results  favored  the  large  tubers,  but  in  1892  the  small  tubers  gave 
the  largest  yield. 

Potatoes,  effect  of  manure  on  quality  (pp.  6, 7). — ^In  1892  potatoes  grown 
with  manure  had  a  smaller  starch  content  than  those  grown  without 
manure;  but  in  1890  the  reverse  was  true. 

Potatoes,  depth  of  plowing  (pp.  7, 8). — Plowing  from  3  to  9  inches  deep 
for  potatoes,  carrots,  peas,  and  cabbages  during  two  years  has  given 
inconclusive  results. 

Potatoes,  methods  of  cultivation  (p.  8). — Pulverizing  the  soil  for  pota- 
toes, pea>s,  and  cabbages  did  not  give  so  good  results  a9  simply  har- 
rowing it. 
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jPotatoes,  lest  of  varieties  (pp.  9-15). — The  yields  of  32  varieties  are 
given,  the  largest  being  by  Burpee  Superior,  Lee  Favorite,  Compton 
Superior,  Cream  City,  and  Early  Standard. 

Zazperiments  on  potatoes,  D.  D.  Johnson  ( West  Virginia  8ta.  BuU 
No.  29^  Jan,y  1893,  pp,  71-^3). — This  is  a  repetition  of  experiments  on 
completely  worn-ont  soil  reported  in  Balletin  No.  20  of  the  station  (B. 
S.  E,,  vol.  Ill,  p.  807),  on  "  (1)  the  comparative  yield  of  large  and  small 
tubers  of  the  several  varieties  produced  by  the  use  of  different  fertili- 
zers ;  (2)  the  increased  yield  produced  by  different  fertilizers,  their  cost, 
and  profit  and  loss;  and  (3)  the  comparative  yield  of  tubers  planted 
whole,  in  halves,  quarters,  and  cut  to  single  eyes." 

^^  The  crop  this  year  was  almost  a  complete  failure,  caused  by  the  un- 
favorable season  aud  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  soil.''  The  results, 
however,  are  tabulated  in  full  and  confirm  in  detail  those  obtained  in  the 
previous  experiment.  From  the  two  years'  experiments  the  following 
conclusions  are  drawn : 

The  best  results  in  commercial  fertilization,  as  tested,  were  secured  by  a  combina- 
tion of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  There  was  no  material  bene- 
fit,  but  an  actual  loss,  in  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  best  results  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed  can  be  secured  by  so  cutting  the  tubers  that  each  piece  will  produce 
one  strong,  vigorous  stalk,  and  by  planting  from  two  to  four  pieces  in  each  hill, 
according  to  the  distance  the  hills  are  apart. 

Ezperiments  with  potatoes,  mansel-wurzels,  and  carrots,  H.  T. 

French  {Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  No.  24^  Mar.,  1893^  pp.  i^).— Notes  and 
tabulated  data  for  tests  of  69  varieties  of  potatoes,  11  of  mangel- wurzels, 
and  13  of  carrots,  grown  on  clay  loam  soil,  such  as  is  common  in  the 
Willamette  Valley.  An  account  is  also  given  of  a  test  of  fertilizers  for 
l>otatoes  in  which  the  yield  was  largely  increased  by  the  application 
of  Peruvian  guano,  superphosphate,  or  kainit.  The  varieties  which 
gave  the  largest  yields  were  as  follows: 

Potatoes. — Riley,  Champion,  Dakota  Red,  Early  Rose,  Sultan,  Com- 
mander, Thorburn  Late  Rose,  and  Tildeu. 

Mangel'Wurzels. — Orange  Globe,  Eschendorf,  Giant  Yellow,  and 
Kniver  Globe. 

Carrots. — ^Long  White  Belgian,  Yellow  Belgian,  White  Vosges,  and 
Mastodou. 

Results  of  chemical  analyses  of  tobacco  cured  by  the  leaf-cure 
on  wire  and  the  stalk  processes,  F.  B.  Carpenter  [North  Carolina 
8ta.  Bui.  No.  90aj  Apr.  14,  1893,  pp.  34). 

SynopBis. — ^Analyses  showing  the  per  cent  of  nitrates  in  tobacco  at  different  stages 
of  growth;  analyses  of  the  whole  leaves,  midribs,  leaves  exclusive  of  midribs; 
organic  and  ash  analyses  of  leaf,  stem,  and  stalk,  cured  by  the  leaf-cure  on  wire 
and  the  stalk  processes,  llie  difference  in  chemical  composition  of  like  grades 
from  the  two  methods  of  curing  is  chiefly  due  to  the  manner  and  time  of  har- 
vesting. 

This  bulletin  is  supplementary  to  Bulletin  iN'o.  86  of  the  station  (B.  S. 
B.;  vol.  lY,  p.  32),  and  gives  the  chemical  data  secured  in  a  comparison 
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of  the  leaf-cure  aud  stalk-cure  processes.  The  influence  of  the  two 
methods  of  curinjf  on  the  chemical  composition  of  tobacco  is  studied. 
From  the  tables  of  analyses  given  the  following  table  is  quoted: 

Analyses  of  whole  tohaoco  leaf  (including  midrib),  calculated  to  a  sand-free  and  water-free 


Grade  of  leaves. 


Oured  by  the  stalk  proeesg. 

Smokers: 

Scrap  from  stalk 

Scrap 

Trash  lag 

Best  lag 

Catters : 

Sanding 

Best  lag 

Wrappers : 

.  First  ffrade 

Second  grade 

FiUers: 

Bright  tips 

Black  tips 

Leaves  for  comparison  ( W)  * 

Oured  by  the  UafproetM  on  vrire 

Smokers : 

Scrap 

Trash  lug 

Best  trash  lag 

Cotters: 

Sanding 

Besting 

WrapperH : 

First  grade 

Second  grade 

Fillers: 

Bright  tips 

BUck  tips 

Leaves  for  comparison  (X)* 


Nico- 
tine. 


Resin 
nnd 

fatty 
sab- 
stances. 


Pr.  et. 
2.78 
2.09 
2.07 
2.05 

2.32 
2.64 

2.73 
2.72 

2.75 
2.02 
2.50 


2.30 
2.01 
2.16 

2.29 
2.23 

2.44 
2.83 

2.85 
2.88 
2.45 


Pr.  et. 

10.38 
8.00 
7.56 
7.44 

8.21 
7.46 

7.33 
7.39 

7.82 
7.14 
6.76 


6.34 
6.51 
7.16 

7.09 
7.15 

6.90 
6.91 

6.05 
5.51 
6.42 


Albu- 

mi- 

noids. 


Pr.ct. 
9.95 
6.88 
5.65 
6.56 

6.52 
6.29 

7.03 
0.77 

7.75 
8.04 
7.38 


7.16 
6.11 
7.15 

7.36 
7.18 

6.69 
9.05 

9.65 
11.22 
7.28 


Nitric 
acid. 


Am- 
monia. 


Pr.eL 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


Pr.et. 
0.134 
0. 124 
0. 133 
0.110 

0.115 
0.109 

0.129 
0.123 

0.140 
0.119 
0.111 


0.151 
0.125 
0.143 

0.136 
0.133 

0.157 
0.141 

0.151 
0.179 
0.130 


CeUn- 
lose. 


Pr.eL 
10.19 
10.91 
10.86 
10.30  - 

9.56! 
9.55  I 

0.42 
9.40 


Ash. 


Pr.et, 
12.72 
13.34 
14.15 
12.tS8 

12.  »4 
12.44 

11.99 
11.70 


9.28  10. 10 
9.39  10.70 
&  59       11. 48 


11.90 
10.79 
10.07 

9.92 
9.53 

9.82 
9.99 

9.62 
9.38 
8.60 


15.25 
15.19 
13.52 

12.79 
13.14 

12.56 
12.22 

10.63 
11.77 
11.09 


*W  and  X  were  harvested  and  cnrod  under  the  same  conditions,  except  that  W  was  left  on  the  stalk 
during  the  caring  process. 

Tbe  diiferouce  in  chemical  composition  uf  like  grades  resaltiog  from  the  two 
methods  of  curing  is  chiefly  due  to  the  manner  and  time  of  harvesting.  This  differ- 
ence is  most  noticeable  in  case  of  the  fillers,  where  the  increased  growth,  caused  by 
primiDg  the  lower  leaves  in  the  leaf-curing  process,  has  made  a  large  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  albuminoids  and  nicotine.  *  *  *  The  priming  process,  as  followed 
in  the  leaf-cure  method,  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  growth  and  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  leaves  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  tiie  plant.  The  removal  of  the 
lower  leaves  caused  the  top  of  tbe  plant  to  grow  with  increased  vigor,  thus  produc- 
ing heavier  and  coarser  leaves,  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
organic  nitrogenous  matter  and  nicotiue.  While  the  quality  is  somewhat  injured 
by  this  transformation,  it  appears  that  the  gain  in  weight  more  than  compensates 
for  the  loss  in  quality.  *  »  *  The  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  carbohy- 
drates, especially  starch  and  glucose,  is  characteristic  of  the  yellow  tobacco  grown 
on  the  light,  sandy  soil  of  Granville  County. 

By  means  of  analyses  made  when  the  plants  were  at  different  stages 
of  growth,  it  was  learned  that  the  nitrates  are  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  stalk  and  stems  in  the  yonnger  growth  of  the  plant,  while  the 
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other  nitrogenous  substances  are  moro  abundant  in  the  leaves.  l?he  anal- 
yses of  the  whole  leaves,  midribs,  leaves  exclusive  of  midribs,  and 
organic  and  ash  analyses  of  leaves,  steins,  and  stalks  are  prefaced  by 
a  description  of  the  chemical  methods  used  in  making  the  analyses. 
The  bulletin  also  contains  a  tabular  statement  of  the  value  of  tobacco 
produced  by  the  two  systems  of  curing,  and  analyses  of  a  number  of 
varieties  of  tobacco  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  analysis  of  the  top  soil  and  subsoil 
from  a  tobacco  field  near  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  which  is  very  closely 
representative  of  the  general  character  of  the  best  bright  tobacco  soil : 

Analysis  of  tobacco  soil  and  subsoil. 


Top  soil. 


Sabfloil. 


Coanie  ronterlalfi. 
JTine  earth 


Analyt^is  of  fine  earth. 


Iiiaolnblo  matter 

Soluble  ailica 

Potash  (K»0) 

So«la(Na,0) 

X.ime(CaO) 

:MagiieMia  (MgO) 

Peroxide  of  iron  (Fe^Os) . 

Alumina  ( AI3O3) 

Pboephoric  aciil  (P,0«)  .  - 

Snlphuric  acid  (SO,) 

■Water  (H,0) 

VoiatUe  matter 


Fer  cent. 
7.05 
02.05 


Per  cent. 

3.05 

96.05 


100.00 


95.642 
0.938 
0.161 
0,109 
0.240 
0.047 
0.326 
1.038 
0.016 
0. 0.55 
0.312 
1.510 


100.394 


100.00 


94.870 
1.476 
0.057 
0.232 
0.265 
0.056 
0.488 
1.872 
0.000 
0.072 
0.280 
1.05O 


100.724 


Effect  of  fertilizers  on  tobacco,  (t.  C.  Watson  (New  York  Cor- 
nell 8tu.  Bui  No.  49^  Dec,  1892,  pp.  320-322).— K  brief  Jiecount  of  an 
experiment  in  which  barnyard  manare  and  sulphate  or  chloride  of  potash 
with  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  were  compared  with  no  manare 
on  4  fortieth-acre  plats  of  heavy  clay  loam  of  poor  quality.  Barnyard 
manure  gave  the  largest  yield,  but  was  not  more  profitable  to  use  than 
the  commercial  fertilizers.  Sulpliate  of  potash  gave  somewhat  better 
results  than  chloride. 

Sorghum  and  sugar  cane  culture,  0.  L.  Newman  [ArTcan^ias  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  22,  Dee.,  1892,  pp.  72-79). — Directions  for  growing  a  crop  of 
sorghum  and  sugar  cane. 

Spurry,  O.  Clute  and  O.  Palmer  {Michigan  8ta,  Bui.  No.  91,  Feb., 
1893,  pp.  3-8). — Authorities  are  quoted  to  show  tho  prominent  position 
which  spurry  [Spergula  arvensis)  holds  in  European  agriculture. 

On  the  sandy  plains  of  Michigan  at  the  Grayling  Substation  it  has 
been  successfully  grown  for  five  years,  and  has  resisted  cold  and  drouth. 
It  has  proved  valuable  for  pasture  and  hay,  but  is  chiefly  prized  as  a  ren- 
ovating crop  for  soil  too  light  for  clover.    On  unimproved  sandy  soil  it 
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makes  a  dense  growth  of  vine,  from  12  to  15  inches  in  height.  It  thrives 
in  dry,  sandy  soils.  The  yi^ild  of  seed,  secured  by  threshing,  is  from 
8  to  12  bushels  per  acre. 

For  green  manuring  or  forage,  from  6  to  8  quarts  should  be  sown  per 
acre;  if  destined  for  seed,  4  quarts  is  sufficient.  Spurry  germinates 
promptly,  is  ready  for  pasturage  in  from  4  to  6  weeks,  and  may  be 
mowed  6  weeks  after  sowing.  When  the  first  crop  is  not  cut  for  seed 
till  quite  ripe,  the  plant  reseeds  itself,  and  thus  two  crops  a  year  may 
be  secured.  Cattle  at  first  refuse  to  pasture  on  spurry,  but  soon  be- 
come very  fond  of  it,  eating  the  green  plant  and  even  the  threshed 
straw  with  relish.    Horses  do  not  like  it. 

A  crop  of  spurry  turned  under  makes  sandy  land  much  more  com- 
pact than  before.  The  grasses  make  a  more  even  sward,  and  are  less 
inclined  to  grow  in  bunches  when  they  follow  spurry.  Wheat  grows 
much  better  aft-er  spurry  than  after  the  usual  farm  crops. 

Spurry  seed  has  been  distributed  among  the  farmers  on  the  sandy 
plains,  and  their  letters,  which  are  quoted,  speak  highly  of  spurry  as  a 
forage  plant  and  as  a  fertilizer  for  sandy  soils. 

"On  the  plains  it  has  not  proven  troublesome  as  a  weed,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  be  cautious  on  this  point  when  the  crop  is  grown  on  richer 
soil.'^ 

Sugar  beets  in  Indiana  in  1892,  H.  A.  Huston  {IndiafM  8ta.  Bui. 
No,  43^  Mar.y  1893,  pp.  16-19). — ^Tabulated  data  are  given  showing  the 
results  of  analyses  and  conditions  of  culture  for  about  40  samples  of  beets 
grown  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  for  a  number  of  samples  of 
beets  grown  at  the  station.  The  season  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to 
tbis  crop.  In  some  cases  the  beets  yielded  15  per  cent  of  sugar,  but 
the  average  was  much  below  this.  Damage  to  the  crop  was  caused  by 
blister  beetles,  leaf-spot  (Oercospora  betw),  and  the  bacterial  disease 
described  in  BulleMn  No.  39  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  853). 

The  vetch  or  tare  as  an  orchard  plant,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York 
Cornell  Sta.  But.  No.  49,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  354,  355). — The  European  vetch 
( Vicia  saliva)  was  sown  broadciist  June  16  in  an  orchard  of  young  pear, 
plum,  and  apricot  trees  on  heavy  clay  loam.  The  vetch  started  slowly, 
but  by  the  middle  of  September  the  ground  was  covered  thickly.  It  con- 
tinued to  grow  until  tlie  middle  of  October,  and  remained  green  still 
longer. 

With  the  approach  of  hard  freezing  weather  the  stalks  fell  npon  the  groand,  where 
they  now  lie  like  a  thin  oven  covering  of  old  hay.  The  stems  arc  soft  and  can  be 
easily  plowed  under  in  spring  and  will  soon  decompose;  and  they  will  not  keep  the 
soil  wet  too  late  in  springs  which  is  an  important  point  upon  clay  soils.  On  the 
whole  we  are  much  pleased  with  the  vetch  as  an  orchard  i)lanty  and  shall  ase  it 
again. 

Experiments  with  wheat,  1891-'92,  G.  E.  Morrow  and  V.  D. 
Gardner  {Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  No.  22,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  105-120). 
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Sjfnopsis, — ^The  natare  and  results  of  the  experiments  reported  were  in  brief  as 
follows:  (1)  Quantity  of  seed,  largest  yields  from  seeding  5  or  6  pecks  per  acre; 
(2)  time  of  sowing,  any  date  in  September  better  than  later;  (3)  depth  of  sow- 
ing, little  difference  between  1  and  3  inches,  but  covering  5  inches  reduced 
the  yield;  (4)  effect  of  fertilizers,  on  rich  prairie  soil  at  the  station  fertilizers 
had  no  effect,  but  on  lighter  soils  in  southern  Illinois  they  increased  the  yield; 
(5)  test  of  varieties,  data  for  57  single  varieties  and  4  mixtures;  (6)  time  and 
manner  of  harvesting,  increase  of  yield  from  earliest  to  latest  cutting,  and  best 
results  from  drying  stalks  with  heads  in  the  shade.  The  experiments  were  in 
continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  vol. 
m,p.215). 

Wheaty  quantity  of  seed  (pp.  107, 103). — Notes  aud  tabulated  data  are 
given  for  an  experiment  on  6  plats  seeded  October  6, 1891,  at  the  rate 
of  from  4  to  8  pecks  per  acre.  The  yields  of  grain  were  from  the  4 
pecks,  24.7  bushels  per  acre;  6  pecks,  29  bushels;  6  pecks,  26  bushels; 
8  pecks,  27.8  bushels.  During  four  years  the  highest  average  yields 
have  been  from  seeding  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  pecks  per  acre. 

Wheatj  time  of  sowing  (p.  108). — An  account  of  an  experiment  in 
which  wheat  sown  September  2  yielded  29.1  bushels  per  acre;  Sep- 
tember 11,  28.4  bushels;  September  21,  26.7  bushels;  October  5,  27.2 
bushels;  October  13, 21.7  bushels.  During  4  years  seeding  in  Septem- 
ber has  given  higher  yields  of  grain  than  seeding  in  October,  but  there 
has  been  very  little  difference  in  the  yields  from  seed  sown  at  different 
dates  in  September.  "The  yield  of  straw  has  generally  decreased  from 
the  first  to  the  last  sowing." 

Wlieaty  depth  of  sowing  (p.  109). — A  small  experiment  is  reported  in 
which  wheat  was  seeded  at  depths  of  1, 3,  and  5  inches.  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  yields  from  the  first  two  depths,  but  the  seed  covered 
5  inches  yielded  considerably  less, 

Wheatj  effect  of  fertilizers  (p.  109-111). — ^NTotes  and  tabulated  data 
are  given  for  experiments  with  barnyard  manure,  bone  meal,  and  bone 
aud  blool  at  the  station  and  at  four  localities  in  southern  Illinois.  At 
the  station  the  fertilizers  produced  little  or  no  effect.  At  the  other 
places  the  commercial  fertilizers  increased  the  yield,  but  not  so  much 
on  the  average  as  the  barnyard  manure. 

Wheats  test  of  varieties  (pp.  112-118). — Tabulated  data  are  given  for 
a  test  of  57  varieties  of  wheat  in  1891,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  com- 
parisons are  made  between  the  tests  at  the  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
stations  the  same  year.  Data  are  also  given  for  the  yields  from  4  mix- 
tures of  different  varieties.  Twelve  of  Carter's  cross-bred  varieties 
imported  from  England  were  failures. 

Of  the  red  bearded  varieties  the  following  gave  yields  of  30  bushels  or  more  an 
acre,  averaging  over  33  bushels;  Hindustan,  Diehl  Mediterranean,  Deitz,  Tuscan 
Island,  Lehigh,  Crete,  Tasmaniau  Bed,  Velvet  Chaff,  Nigger,  Golden  Cross,  New 
Lougberry  Wabash,  and  Lebanou. 

Of  red  bald  varieties,  Poole,  Currell  Prolific,  Lougberry,  and  Improved  Rice 
gave  yields  of  30  to  32  bushels  per  acre. 

Of  white  bald  varieties  Golden  Prolific  gave  30  bushels,  and  of  the  white  bearded 
Democrat  gave  the  same  yield.    •    •    • 
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Four  mixtures  were  made  of  varieties  which,  in  appearance  and  in  description  of 
other  characteristics,  seemed  much  alike.  These  mixtures  were  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  the  following  varieties : 

(1)  Velvet  Chaff  (Penqnito),  Lohigh,  Hindustan,  Tasmanian  Rod,  Nigger,  Diehl 
Mediterranean,  Tuscan  Island,  Miami  Valley,  Longberry  Wabash,  Bearded  Monarch, 
and  Fairfield. 

(2)  Wyandot  Red,  Poole,  Witter,  Sheriff,  Hicks,  Fultz,  Currell  Prolific,  Oregon^ 
Longberry,  and  Early  Ripe. 

(3)  Russian  Red,  Improved  Rice,  Extra  Early  Oakley,  and  Crate. 

(4)  Deitz,  Lebanon,  and  Theiss. 

In  each  case  the  yield  of  grain  per  acre  from  the  mlxtare  was  greater  [by  at  least 
two  bushels  per  acre]  than  the  average  yield  from  the  varieties  composing  it,  and  in 
all  but  one  case  the  pounds  of  straw  and  pounds  per  bushel  were  greater. 

Wheat,  effect  of  time  and  ma/nner  of  harvesting  (pp.  119,  120). — ^Tabu- 
lated data  are  given  for  experiments  in  which  wheat  was  harvested 
June  18,  25,  and  29,  in  1891,  and  June  29  and  July  4  and  13,  in  1892, 
or  when  the  kernels  were  in  milk,  in  dough,  and  fully  ripe. 

Three  cuttings,  of  nine  samples  each,  were  made  for  the  years  1891  and  1892,  each 
sample  containing  200  spikes.  The  heads  were  removed  from  three  samples  of  each 
cutting,  and  both  straw  and  hoa<ls  wore  placed  in  the  drying  room.  Three  were 
stood  up  in  the  drying  room  and  three  were  put  out  in  the  sun  till  thoroughly  dry. 
Each  sample  was  threshed  and  the  weights  of  straw  and  chaff,  of  grain,  and  of  a 
certain  number  of  kernels  were  ascertained.  *  *  *  In  each  of  the  two  years  the 
average  yield  of  grain  and  weight  of  1,000  kernels  is  greatest  for  that  dried  in  the 
shade  with  heads  on,  which  indicates  that  there  is  a  transition  of  matter  from  straw 
to  grain  after  cutting  if  the  heads  are  not  removed  and  the  drying  is  not  too  rapid. 
In  general  there  is  an  increase  in  yield  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  cutting.  These 
results  correspond  with  those  obtained  from  experiments  of  like  character  in  two 
previous  years. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  sugar  beets,  sorghum,  and  caiLaigre, 
A.  E.  Blount  {Neio  Mexico  8ta.  Bui.  No.  8,  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  5^).— Tabu- 
lated and  descriptive  notes  on  tests  of  480  varieties  of  wheat,  70  of 
oats,  42  of  barley,  5  of  rye,  10  of  sorghum,  and  3  of  sugar  beets.  These 
crops  were  grown  with  irrigation.  Thin  seeding  of  grain  has  been 
shown  to  be  best  in  the  arid  climate  of  IS'ew  Mexico.  Wheat  growing 
seems  to  have  been  neglected  in  the  Territory,  but  the  experiments  at 
the  station  indicate  that  this  crop  can  be  successfully  grown  there. 
African  and  some  Asiatic  varieties  of  wheat  seem  to  be  well  adapted 
to  this  region,  while  the  Mediterranean  varieties  do  not  do  well.  Oats 
gave  large  yields  of  grain  and  straw.  Barley  was  grown  with  great 
success,  maturing  early  enough  to  permit  the  raising  of  com  or  beans 
as  a  second  crop  the  same  season.  The  sugar  beets  analyzed  showed  a 
high  average  percentage  of  sugar.  The  station  has  begun  experiments 
in  the  cultivation  of  caOaigre. 

Night  vs.  day  irrigation  for  wheat,  J.  W.  Sanbobn  ( Utah  8ta.  Bui. 
No.  21,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  12-14). — Tables  show  the  yields  during  three 
years  of  wheat  (grain  and  straw)  from  two  plats  (during  each  season) 
of  poor  soil,  244  square  rods  in  size,  one  of  which  was  irrigated  three 
times  during  the  growing  season  at  10  d>.  m.,  and  the  other  the  same 
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number  of  times  at  sunset,  the  plat  receiving  night  irrigation  one  season 
being  irrigated  during  the  day  the  following  season. 

The  total  yield  (grain  and  straw)  was  about  15  per  cent  larger  on  the 
plats  irrigated  at  night  than  on  those  irrigated  during  the  day.  The 
proportion  of  grain  to  straw  was  slightly  greater  on  the  plats  irri- 
gated in  the  daytime,  "due  probably  to  checking  the  growth  of  foli- 
age" by  the  lower  temperature  which  was  found  (data  not  reported) 
to  prevail  on  the  plats  irrigated  during  the  day.  The  weights  of  straw 
per  bushel  were:  Plats  irrigated  at  night,  120  pounds^  irrigated  during 
the  day,  89  pounds. 

Crop  report  for  1892,  A.  A.  Johnson  and  F.  J.  I^iswander  ( Wyo- 
ming Sta.  Bui.  No.  11^  Feb.j  1893 j  pp.  22). — Brief  accounts  of  preliminary 
experiments  at  the  experiment  farms  at  Laramie,  Lander,  Saratoga, 
Sheridan,  Sundance,  and  Wheatland  with  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, flax,  corn,  root  crops,  and  forage  plants.  These  tests  are  made 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  this  new 
region. 

7ield  of  staple  crops,  0.  L.  Newman  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  No.  22, 
Bee.j  1892yp.  72). — The  yields  at  the  Pine  Bluff  Substation  of  corn,  teo- 
sinte,  sorghum,  peas,  Johnson  grass,  German  millet,  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  tabulated. 

HORTICULTURE. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

The  behavior  of  some  eggplant  crosses,  L.  H.  B ailet  {Neio  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  49,  Dec,  1892,  pp.  338-345,  figs.  4).—"  In  1889  three 
crosses  were  made  among  eggplants,  one  cross  being  between  Round 
White  and  Black  Pekin,  one  between  Giant  Round  Purple  and  White 
Chinese,  and  the  other  between  Long  White  and  Black  Pekin.  In 
every  case  the  parents  were  very  unlike,  both  in  shape  and  color  of 
fruit  and  in  color  of  plant.  A  number  of  plants  were  grown  from  the 
seeds  of  the  crossed  fruits  in  1890,  and  the  characters  of  the  resulting 
offspring  were  fully  explained  and  figured  in  Bulletin  IS'o.  26  of  the  sta- 
tion [E.  S.  R.,  vol.  II,  p.  737].  The  present  report  deals  with  the  second 
generation,  grown  in  1891."  Details  are  given  in  descriptive  and  tabu- 
lated notes. 

The  cross  which  we  caUed  A  was  made  between  Round  White  and  Black  Pekin. 
The  Round  White  is  a  small  green  plant  which  bears  small,  oblong;,  clear  white, 
hard  firuits.  The  Black  Pekin  is  a  large,  dark  pnrple  plant  which  prodnces  very 
largo,  nearly  globular  and  very  dark  pnrple  fruits.  One  fruit  was  obtained  in  1889 
as  a  result  of  crossing  these  two  varieties.  The  seeds  of  this  fruit  gave  in  1890  a 
series  of  plants  which  were  almost  exactly  intermediate  between  the  parents  in  size 
and  other  characters.  The  young  shoots  were  much  like  the  pistillate  parent — Rouud 
White — ^but  as  they  became  older,  the  upper  surface  of  the  stems,  the  petioles  and 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  assumed  the  purple  tinge  of  the  male  parent.  In  form  and 
size,  the  larger  part  of  the  fruits  seemed  to  vary  in  the  direction  of  the  pistiUate 
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pnreut,  many  of  them  being  decidedly  ovoid  in  form  and  very  small.  A  few  W6f6 
larger  and  had  somewhat  the  form  of  the  staminate  parent.  Frequently  the  same 
plant  would  produce  mature  fruits  2  inches  and  others  5  inches  in  diameter.  In 
color  the  fruits  were  purple  while  young — first  month  or  so — usually  dark  purple 
with  lighter  apex.  In  some  instances  this  color  was  retained  till  time  of  edible 
maturity ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  dark  purple  changed  to  a  dull  greenish  hue,  and  the 
light  apex  became  metallic  gray  with  a  faint  tinge  of  purple  and  streaks  of  grayish- 
purple  extended  towards  the  base.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

From  the  first  brood  of  this  cross,  1890,  eight  fruits  were  selected  or  again  crossed^ 
as  parents  for  succeeding  crops.  These  fruits  were  essentially  alike  in  color  and 
shape.  These  eight  fruits  which  were  the  parents  of  the  plants  discussed  below, 
were  as  follows:  (Al)  Pollinated  with  another  flower  on  the  same  plant;  (A2)  pol- 
linated b}'  Round  White  (original  pistillate  parent) ;  (A3)  pollinated  by  Black  Pekin 
(original  staminate  parent) ;  (A4)  same  as  A3;  (A5)  pollinated  with  another  flower  on 
same  plant,  as  in  Al;  (A6)  same  as  A5;  (A7)  pollinated  by  Round  White,  as  in  A2; 
and  (A8)  selection  not  artificially  pollinated. 

From  these  eight  fruits,  1,405  plants  were  grown  at  Cornell  in  1891.     •    «    • 

As  a  whole,  543  of  the  1,405  plants  produced  perfectly  green  foliage,  showing  the 
effect  of  the  Round  White.  Most  of  the  fruits  produced  by  these  eight  samples 
were  of  an  indifferent  and  ill-defined  color,  and  were  utterly  worthless  for  market. 
In  productiveness,  the  purple  herbage  plants  were  ahead  of  the  green  ones,  although 
the  green  parent — Round  White — is  more  productive  than  the  Black  Pekin,  Of  the 
729  plants  which  gave  sizable  fruits  before  frost,  454  were  purple  and  275  green.  In 
habit  the  A  crosses  were  also  very  various.  The  Round  White  seemed  to  exert  a 
great  influence  upon  the  stature  of  the  plants,  but  the  purple  color  of  Black  Pekin 
appeared  to  be  more  potent  than  the  green  of  the  other. 

Series  B  came  from  a  cross  of  Qiant  Round  Purple  and  White  Chinese.  The  for- 
mer has  purple  herbage  and  a  very  large  purple  fruit,  while  the  latter  has  green 
herbage  and  a  long  club-shaped  white  fruit.  So  far  as  beauty  of  form  and  color  is 
concerned,  this  series  was  by  far  the  most  promising  of  the  throe  crosses.  The  plants 
in  this  series,  as  in  the  former,  were  as  a  rule  iuliermediate  between  the  parents. 
Much  of  the  vigor  of  the  pistillate  parent  was  trt^nsmitted  to  the  offspring,  but 
the  leaves  were  smaller  and  less  distinctly  lobed. 

In  form  the  fruits,  as  a  rule,  resembled  the  staminate  parent— White  Chinese — ^but 
they  were  of  greater  diameter.  The  color  at  edible  maturity  was  rich  dark  purple, 
with  lighter  apex.  When  fully  mature,  that  is,  when  left  for  the  seed  to  ripen,  the 
light  purple  apex  became  gray,  then  yellowish  like  the  st-aminate  parent,  while  the 
dark  pui-ple  body  of  the  fruit  became  dull  green.  *  *  *  Eight  of  these  fruits 
grown  in  1890  were  selected  or  again  crossed  for  planting  in  1891.  These  B  lots 
originated  as  follows:  (Bl)  Pollinated  by  Giant  Purple  (original  pistillate  parent) ; 
(B2)  pollinated  with  another  flower  on  the  same  plant;  (B3)  pollinated  by  Giaut 
Purple,  as  in  Bl;  (B4)  pollinated  with  another  flower  on  same  plant  as  B2;  (B5) 
pollinated  by  Giant  Purple,  as  in  Bl  and  B3;  and  (B6),  (B7),  and  (B8)  seleotioBB  not 
artificially  pollinated.  [The  la.st  three]  were  attractive  fruits  of  a  purple  oolor  and 
lighter  apex,  tending  to  be  striped. 

The  offspring  of  these  fruits— 479  plants— showed  a  wide  variation  in  color  of 
herbage,  many  of  them  being  green,  although  the  greater  part  of  them  were  purple. 
As  a  whole,  however,  these  plants  were  comparatively  uniform  in  size  and  habit,  and 
conld  be  dit^tlnguished  from  the  A  and  C  series  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
plants  were  low  and  bushy,  but  erect,  mostly  with  a  grayish-purple  tinge  when  seen 
in  mass.    »    *    * 

Series  C  originated  from  a  cross  of  Long  White  by  Black  Pekin.  This  series,  thi^n, 
is  much  like  A  in  parentage,  except  that  the  pistillate  parent  has  longer  fruit.  The 
effect  of  the  stamiuate  parent  in  giving  color  to  the  foliage  was  more  marked  than 
in  series  A.    In  no  case  was  there  an  absence  of  the  purplish  tinge  of  Black  Pekin, 
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And  frequently  the  color  was  nearly  as  deep  as  in  the  parent.  The  frnit  was  of 
intermediate  oolor^  bat  with  the  purple  predominating.  In  form,  a  few  of  the  fruits 
resembled  the  stam  in  ate  parent;  and  many  resembled  the  pistillate  parent,  while 
others  were  wholly  distinct. 

Foar  fruits  were  again  crossed  or  selected  in  1890  from  this  series:  (CI)  pollinated 
by  another  flower  from  same  plant;  (C3)  pollinated  by  Black  Pekin  (original  stami- 
nate  parent);  and  (C4)  selection,  not  artificially  polliuatedy  •  •  •  very  angular 
at  the  ends,  purple,  with  a  metallic-gray  apex. 

In  these  lots  the  fruit  pollinated  from  the  same  plant,  CI,  gave  a  variable  and 
yery  unproductive  offspring.  C3,  into  which  Black  Pekin  has  gone  twice,  gave  only 
purple  fruits.  C4  was  the  one  which  we  particularly  desired  to  fix,  for  the  original 
frnit  bad  strong  points  of  merit.  This  fruit  gave  us  169  plants,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  like  the  parent,  and  none  seemed  to  possess  superior  merits.  Only  31  of 
the  plants  from  it  produced  iruits  before  the  frost,  and  of  these  5  had  green  herbage 
and  26  purple  herbage.  All  the  C  plants  were  very  tall  in  1891,  mostly  dark  in  foli- 
age, and  late. 

The  result  of  all  this  experiment  with  secondary  crosses  and  the  second  generation 
of  primary  crosses,  numbering  2,126  plants,  shows  that  they  were  exceedingly  varia- 
ble, that  pollination  from  the  same  plant  did  not  fix  the  types,  that  very  few  novel 
and  promising  tyi)es  appeared,  that  the  white  and  purple  colors  tend  to  unite  to  pro- 
duce striped  fruits,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  was  unsalable  because  of 
the  nondescript  colors  of  the  fruits.  And  all  this  only  emphasizes  the  fact  which  we 
have  learned  with  many  other  plants,  that  crossing  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
marked  novelties  for  propagation  by  seed  is  at  least  unsatisfactory. 

Tomatoes,  J.  S.  Robinson  {Maryland  Sta.  Bui  :S'o.  19,  Dec,  1892, 
pp.  8). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  33  varieties  tested  in 
1892.  As  regards  earliness,  the  best  resal ts  were  obtained  with  Earliest 
of  All,  Table  Queen,  Paragon,  Ignotuin  No.  10,  Long  Keeper,  Michigan, 
Cumberland  Bed,  and  Favorite. 

The  largest  yields  were  given  by  Baltimore  Prize  Taker,  Cumberland 
Bed,  Ohemin  No.  6,  Mitchell,  Money  Maker,  Paragon,  Perfection,  Pur- 
ple Queen,  Bed  Queen,  and  Boyal  Bed. 

An  experiment  with  different  fertilizers  for  tomatoes  is  also  reported. 
The  results  were  undoubtedly  materially  affected  by  unfavorable 
weather.  The  largest  yield  was  given  by  the  plat  on  which  dissolved 
boneblack  was  used  alone,  and  the  next  largest  where  a  complete  ferti- 
lizer was  applied. 

Do  fertUizers  affect  the  quality  of  tomatoes?  L.  H.  Bailey  {New 
Tarh  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  No.  49,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  55,3^54).— Tabulated 
analyses  showing  the  percentages  of  solids,  sugar,  and  acid  in  toma- 
toes from  plats  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  and 
boneblack,  singly  and  in  combination,  stable  manure,  and  no  manure. 
The  results  show  no  uniform  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes, 
the  differences  between  fruits  on  the  same  plat  being  as  wide  as 
between  those  on  different  plats. 

Vegetable  tests,  L.  B.  Taft,  H.  P.  Gladden,  and  B.  J.  Coryell 
{Michigan  8ta.  Bui  No.  90,  Feb.,  1893, pp.  3-19).— ThiB  is  in  continuation 
of  Bulletin  No.  79  of  the  station  (B.  S.  B.,  vol.  iii,  p.  609),  and  includes 
descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  old  and  new  varieties  of  vege- 
tableSy  as  follows:  Bush  beans  59,  pole  beans  16,  bush  Lima  beans 
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4,  cabbages  28,  sweet  com  31,  cucumbers  16,  lettuce.  41,  peas  55,  pep- 
pers 8,  squashes  4,  and  tomatoes  36.  Among  the  newer  varieties  com- 
mended are  the  following:  Bush  beans — ^Butter  Wax,  Plymouth  Rock^ 
Shipper  Favorite,  and  New  Field  Bean  No.  6;  pole  beans — Golden 
Champion,  Golden  Cluster,  Horticultural  Lima,  Old  Homestead,  White 
Lulu,  and  Giant  Horticultural;  Lima  beans — Henderson  Bush;  cab- 
bages — Burpee  World  Beater;  sweet  corn — First  of  All,  Burlington 
Hybrid,  and  Country  Gentleman;  cucumbers — ^Goliath;  lettuce — Colos- 
sal, Self-folding  Cos,  and  Stubborn  Head;  peas — Budlong,  Charmex, 
Stanley,  Gladiator,  and  Heroine;  squashes — Dunlap  Marrow,  Marble- 
head,  and  Sweet  Nut. 

Test  of  varietieB  of  vegetables,  E.  S.  Eighman  ( Utah  8ta.  Bui 
No.  20y  Mar.j  1893 j  pp.  15-28). — Descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data 
for  28  varieties  of  bush  beans,  12  of  pole  beans,  14  of  Lima  beans,  35  of 
sweet  com,  12  of  cucumbers,  20  of  radishes,  and  22  of  beets.  The  vari- 
eties especially  commended  are:  Bush  beans — Speckled  Wax;  Lima 
beans — Henderson  Bush;  sweet  corn — Cory,  Maule  XX,  Everbearing, 
and  Squantum;  cucumbers — ^Boston  Pickling,  Early  Cluster,  Early 
Frame,  and  New  Evergreen;  radishes — Vick  Scarlet  Globe,  Earliest 
White  Turnip,  White  Strasburg,  The  1834,  and  Celestial;  beets — Lan- 
dreth  Very  Early  Forcing. 

Varieties  of  cantaloupes,  C.  L.  Newman  {Arlcansas  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
22^  Dec.,  1892,  p.  67). — Thirteen  varieties  of  cantaloupes  were  tested. 
The  Jenny  Lind  ripened  first  and  Delmouico  was  the  largest. 

G-rapes  and  apples,  J.  T.  Stinson  {Arlcansas  Sta.  Bui.  No.  21,  Bee, 
1892,  pp.  35-62,  figs.  2). — An  account  of  spraying  experiments  in  the  sta- 
tion vineyard;  notes  on  16  varieties  of  grapes  which  did  bestin  the  vine- 
yard in  1892;  general  directions  for  the  location,  planting,  and  care  of  a 
vineyard;  methods  of  treating  downy  mildew  and  black  rot;  formulas 
for  fungicides  and  insecticides;  notes  on  spraying  apparatus;  tabulated 
summaries  of  reports  from  correspondents  on  the  best  varieties  of 
apples  and  grapes,  and  the  most  prevalent  fungus  and  insect  pests  in 
different  parts  of  the  State;  and  popular  information  regarding  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  apple  scab,  codling  moth,  and  plum  curculio. 

Fertilizers  for  grape  cuttings,  L.  H.  Bailey  {New  TorJc  Cornell 
8ta.  Bui.  No.  49,  Dec,  1892,  pp.  346,  347).— A  brief  account  of' an 
experiment,  during  1891  and  1892  on  10  plats  of  poor,  gravelly  soil, 
with  10,000  cuttings  of  Concord  grapes  planted  3  by  12  inches  apart. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-hull 
ashes,  muriate  of  potash,  bone  flour,  superphosphjite,  and  stable  manure 
were  each  applied  separately  and  compared  with  no  manure.  The  fer- 
tilizers had  no  effect  the  first  season,  but  during  1892  nitrate  of  soda 
produced  the  most  vigorous  growth  of  the  vines,  followed  by  sulphate 
of  ammonia. 

Substitutes  for  glass  in  greenhouse  roofs,  L.  H.  Bailey  {New 
YorJc  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  49,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  355,  55(?).— Trials  with 
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paper  and  oiled  cloth  indicate  that  they  are  unsatisfactory  substitutes 
for  glass  in  greenhouse  roofs  during  the  winter.  <<  For  summer  or  ]at« 
spring  use,  oiled  muslin  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Plants  which  require  a 
heavy  shade  in  summer  can  be  grown  to  advantage  under  such  a  roof. 
In  the  summer  of  1891  we  found  a  cloth-roofed  house  to  be  an  excellent 
place  for  flowering  the  tuberous  begonias." 


F0RE8TBT. 

Forestry  report,  J.  0.  Whittbn  {South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  No.  32, 
Dec.,  1892,  pp.  15. — ^A  report  on  the  forestry  experiments  conducted 
since  1889.  Thirty-two  plats,  10  in  1889, 11  in  1890,  and  11  in  1891, 
have  been  planted  with  24  species  of  forest  trees.  The  trees  planted 
were:  Populm  certinensis,  P.  pyramidalis^  P.  nolester^  silver  maple, 
green  ash,  box  elder,  black  cherry,  yellow  birch,  white  birch,  white 
elm,  white  ash,  soft  maple,  cotton  wood,  Scotch  pine,  white  pine,  black 
jwalnut,  white  walnut,  Salix  fretgilis,  white  oak,  European  larch,  Black 
Hills  spruce,  maple,  hickory,  and  white  spruce. 

I    The  average  annual  growth  in  inches  made  by  those  sui*viving  the 
four  seasons  from  1889  to  1892  was  as  follows : 


Incb«a. 

8alixfragil%9 24i 

Scotch  pine 6f 

Larch : 13 

Cottonwood 31i 

White  ash ; 19^ 

Box  elder  (1  year  old  when  planted)  23| 
Box  elder  (2  years  old  when  planted)  31 
Wild  cherry 20 


Inches. 

Populu9  cerUnentis 30^ 

PopuluB  noisier 30 

Populm  pyramidaliB 29 

Black  walnut 71 

Yellow  birch 21i 

Whiteoak Gi 

White  birch 18* 

White  elm 23* 

Soft  maple 24* 

i  The  maximum  growth,  80  inches  in  one  season,  was  made  by  Populus 
nolester,  the  minimum,  J  inch,  by  white  pine. 

,  A  meteorological  table  for  tlie  four  years  is  given,  by  which,  to  some 
extent,  the  ability  of  each  variety  to  withstand  the  climate  is  indicated. 
The  total  rainfall  from  April  to  November,  inclusive,  for  the  four  years 
was:  1889, 10.783  inches;  1890,16.402  inches;  1891, 12.10  inches;  and 
for  1892,  22.73  inches. 

A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  growth  and  present  condition  of 
the  following  species  of  trees :  Black  Hills  spruce,  Scotch  pine,  box 
elder,  the  poplars,  Buiopean  larch,  yellow  and  white  birch,  oak,  white 
elm,  ash,  walnuts,  and  soft  maple. 

WEEDS. 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Gtolden-rod  weeds,  A.  N.  Prentiss  (N^ew  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui. 
49j  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  303-305), — A  general  statement  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution and  habits  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Solidago.    Of  the  24  or 
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25  species  indigenous  to  the  State,  but  4  deserve,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, to  be  ranked  as  weeds.  These  are  SoUdago  nemoralisj  8.  rugosoy 
8.  canadensis,  and  8.  lanceolata.  Brief  descriptions  of  these  species,  with 
suggestions  for  their  repression,  are  given. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANT& 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor, 

Note  on  the  Cercospora  of  celery  blight,  G.  F.  Atkinson  {N^ew 
York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui  JVb.  49,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  314-316,  fig.  1).— The 
author  calls  attention  to  the  confusion  which  exists  concerning  certain 
morphological  characters  of  the  fungus. 

The  description  as  given  by  Saccardo  represents  the  form  developed 
under  normal  conditions,  the  hyphae  measuring  40-60  by  4r-5fx,  and  the 
conidia  50-80  by  4iu  and  the  form  of  the  conidia  being  given  as  obcla- 
vate.  The  author  finds  that  wet  weather  is  conducive  to  greater  growth 
of  hyphsB  and  conidia,  measurements  of  50-160  by  4-5^  for  the  hyphae, 
and  60-280  by  4-5,a  for  the  conidia  being  observed. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  scar  on  the  basal  end  of  the  conidia  and  cor- 
responding scars  on  the  hyphse,  showing  the  place  of  their  former 
attachment.  In  the  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1886,  p.  117,  the  distribution  of  this  fungus  is  mentioned  and  the 
accompanying  figure  represents  the  conidia  as  clavate,  attached  by 
their  smaller  end.  In  Special  Bulletin  Q  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations 
(B.  S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  884),  the  conidia  are  spoken  of  as  "club-shaped,'* 
probably  without  reference  to  their  attachment.  The  author  shows  by 
figures  that  they  are  obclavate,  attached  by  their  larger  end. 

Some  diseases  of  cotton,  Ot.  F.  Atkinson  {Alabama  College  8ta. 
Bui  No.  41,  Dec,  1892,  pp.  65,  plate  1,  figs.  25). 

Synop8i9.—(l)  General  nature  of  cotton  diseases;  (2)  yellow  leaf  blight  or  mosaio 
disease;  (3)  frenching;  (4)  damping  off,  or  sore  shin ;  (5)  anthracnose;  (6)  shed- 
ding of  boUs;  (7)  angnlar  spot  of  cotton;  (8)  areolate  mildew  of  cotton;  (9) 
cotton  leaf  blight;  (10)  root  gaU. 

The  bnlletin  is  introduced  with  a  general  discussion  of  some  of  the 
diseases  aflfecting  cotton,  and  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  popular 
designation  of  nearly  every  disease  as  a  "rust."  The  author  discusses 
in  a  general  way  the  various  causes  of  diseases  of  cotton,  the  value 
and  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  crop,  the  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
the  means  of  disseminating  information  regarding  this  crop  and  its 
diseases. 

Yellow  leaf  blight  or  mosaic  disease,  (pp.  9-18). — ^This  disease,  of  phys- 
iological origin,  was  discussed  in  Bulletin  I^o.  36  of  the  station  (E.  3. 
E.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  844),  and  the  conclusions  there  given  are  confirmed  by 
the  investigations  of  the  season  of  1892.  As  stated  in  the  previous 
bulletin,  this  disease  is  due  to  imperfect  nutrition  or  {^imil^tioiu 
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The  weakened  condition  of  the  plant  makes  it  susceptible  to  several 
seini-parasitic  fungi,  the  most  important  of  which  are  MacroBpormm 
nigricantium  and  Cercospora  goHsypina  or  8ph(€rella  gossypina.  These 
fungi  hasten  the.  destruction  of  theii*  host,  though  they  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  cause,  but  rather  a  result  of  the  disease. 

A  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  value  of  fertilizers  was  continued 
at  the  station  farm  and  at  Hope  Hull,  Alabama,  during  1892.  Eainit 
salt,  and  muriate  of  potsish  were  tested,  and  the  author  considers  the 
usefulness  of  kainit  as  a  specific  for  this  disease  fully  established.  A 
desciiption  of  the  fungi  associated  with  this  disease  is  given,  together 
with  illustrations. 

Frenching  (pp.  19-29). — This  disease  was  first  noticed  Juno  16, 1891, 
has  since  been  observed  at  several  stations  in  Alabama,  as  well  as 
at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  and  is  probably  of  wide  distribution. 

"Beginning  with  the  lower  leaves,  the  first  sign  of  the  disease  is  a 
light  yellowing  of  the  leaf  at  the  edge,  or  more  commonly  between  the 
forks  of  the  main  ribs  of  the  leaf.  This  yellow  color  is  sometimes  very 
pale  and  almost  white.  It  is  followed  by  a  drying  of  the  same  parts  of 
the  leaf,  and  later,  as  these  parts  of  the  leaf  die,  they  turn  brown  and 
become  ragged,  the  leaf  eventually  falling  to  the  ground.  These  differ- 
ent colors  follow  successively,  and  when  the  disease  is  well  advanced 
all  the  colors  are  seen  on  the  same  leaf,  the  yellow  color,  of  course, 
being  near  the  still  green  portion  of  the  leaf  along  either  side  of  the 
main  ribs.  Gradually  the  disease  advances  into  other  leaves,  until 
nearly  all  are  affected,  when  the  lower  ones  begin  to  fall.  At  last  the 
upi)ermost  leaves  are  affected  and  fall  away." 

The  early  investigations  were  all  made  on  plants  about  coming  into 
bloom.  Subsequently  very  young  plants  were  seen  to  be  affected 
even  before  the  plumule  was  well  developed,  the  peculiar  color  being 
easily  noticed  on  the  cotyledons  of  the  plant.  Young  plants  may  be 
affected  and  for  a  time  seem  to  overcome  the  disease,  but  they  will 
iisaally  succumb  later  in  the  season.  As  a  final  test,  breaking  or  cutting 
the  stem  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  plant  is  "  frenching.'^  If  it 
be  affected,  the  fibrovascular  system  will  be  found  discolored,  being 
more  or  less  brown,  dei)ending  upon  the  stage  and  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  discolored  parts  is  found  a  fungus,  apparently  new,  to 
which  the  author  gives  the  name  Fusaritim  vasinfectum.  Pure  cultures 
of  the  fungus  have  been  obtained  and  inoculations  made  in  apparently 
healthy  plants,  causing  them  to  become  diseased. 

The  parasite  entere  the  plant  near  the  surface  of  the  groniid  or  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  roots.  The  threads  then  as  they  increase  grow  upwards,  and  reaching  the 
branches  and  petioles  of  the  loaves  grow  out  into  their  circulatory  channels.  This 
explains  why  the  lower  leaves  are  the  first  to  be  affected  during  the  first  period  of 
the  disease. 

During  the  early  stages  the  parasite  is  not  in  the  leaves,  the  color  changes  and 
dying  of  the  leaf  being  the  result  of  a  failure  in  nutrition  due  to  the  withdrawal  of 
nonrlshment  from  the  vascular  channels  of  the  stem  by  the  parasite.    *    *    *    It 
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'will  be  noticed  tbat  the  failure  of  nutrition  in  tlie  leaves  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  iu  the  mosaic  disease,  but  in  "frenching"  the  interference  with  nutri- 
tion is  so  much  greater  than  in  the  mosaic  disease  that  the  yellow  color  does  not 
first  appear  in  the  smaller  areas  bounded  by  the  smaller  anastomosing  veinlets,  but 
extends  rapidly  up  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf  between  the  larger  veins. 

The  plants  sometimes  put  out  new  growth  and  seem  to  recover,  to  a  certain  degree, 
from  the  disease.  In  many  cases  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  dies,  the  new  growth 
coming  from  the  latent  buds  and  dwarfed  branches  near  the  ground.  Many  of  the 
plants  die  outright. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  a  new  growth  from  the  lower  branches  may  entirely 
hide  the  dead  top  of  the  plant  unless  careful  observation  is  made.  In  other  cases  the 
new  growth  may  oome  from  all  parts  of  the  plant.  After  a  period  of  convalescence 
the  plant  may  suffer  a  relapse.  The  second  attack  often  differs  materially  from  the 
first  in  external  appearance,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  mycelium  of  the  fnngua 
is  so  well  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  the  plant  that  its  effect  in  attacking 
the  new  growth  and  increasing  in  the  old  is  more  rapid,  thus  not  permitting  the  grad- 
ual sequence  of  color  observed  when  the  fungus  has  but  one  opening  through  which 
it  can  enter  the  growing  parts  of  the  plant. 

A  few  leaves  sometimes  show  the  characteristic  sequence  of  color,  but  the  leaf  eoon 
wilts,  thus  checking  the  color  changes.  Plant-s  may  pass  through  several  periods  of 
convalescence  and  relapse  during  a  season.  The  fruit,  even  on  plants  that  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  badly  affected,  may  frequently  decay  when  nearly  ready  to  open. 

The  disease,  when  not  complicated  with  other  diseases  of  the  roots,  does  not 
advance  with  such  rapidity  into  the  roots,  and  this  probably  explains  why  so  many 
plants  sometimes  recover;  the  rootA  in  favorable  weather  sometimes  supplying  con- 
stantly the  necessary  moiHture  and  nutrition,  furnish  material  for  the  growth  of  the 
latent  branches  near  the  base.  In  sandy  land  the  progress  of  the  disease  seems  to  bo 
much  more  rapid,  especially  when  the  plant  has  attained  considerable  size  and  the 
fungus  is  already  well  distributed  throughout  the  system.  It  then  often  happens* 
that  very  few  of  the  leaves  show  the  gradual  changes  described  above,  but  suddenly 
wilt  on  a  hot  or  dry  day ;  a  few  on  one  day,  more  on  the  following^  or  sometimes 
perhaps  all  on  the  same  day.    The  plant  then  soon  dies. 

The  author  has  found  the  same  fungus  on  plants  of  okra,  but  so  far 
no  other  plant  seems  to  be  affected  by  it.  Diseased  plants  are  often 
found  the  roots  of  which  are  affected  by  nematodes^  and  sometimes 
bacteria  are  associated  with  the  fungus  considered  by  the  author  as  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  The  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows  'se^ms  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disease/the  popular  idea  that  it  is  confined  to 
certain  soils  being  erroneous. .  No  remedies  for  this  disease  are  sug- 
gested. 

Sore  shin^  dampingoffy  or  seedling  rot  (pp.  30-39).— rThis  disease  of 
young  cotton  plants  is  identical  in  external  appearance  with  the  dis- 
ease known  as  damping-off  in  this  country  and  Europe,  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  Pyikium  de  barywnum.  An  examination  of  specimens  failed  to 
reveal  that  fungus,  but  others  were  present,  among  which  were  Rhiza- 
pus  nigricanSj  a  Fusarium,  and  an  tinknown  non-fruiting  fungus.  Cul- 
tures of  these  were  secured  and  inoculations  made  to  determine  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  by  a  series  of  experiments  it  was  de- 
termined tliat  the  unknown  fungus  was  the  cause.  It  is  not  difiicnlt  to 
isolate  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  medium.  It  is  described  by  the 
^uthop  2^  fpllows ;  "  The  threads  ^ve  9-11/i  in  diameter  and  the  celjB 
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100-200/1  in  length.  At  first  they  are  colorless  and  possess  numer- 
ous vacuoles  of  varying  size  in  the  nearly  homogeneous  protoplasm. 
As  they  age  they  become  brown  in  color.  The  branches  extend  obliquely 
from  the  parent  thread,  are  somewhat  narrower  at  their  point  of  origin, 
and  possess  a  septum  usually  15~20/i  from  the  parent  thread,  giving 
a  clavate  form  to  this  part  of  the  branch  which  is  continaous  with  the 
parent  cell.  Frequently  the  hyph»  are  associated  in  strands,  being 
woven  or  twisted  together .'' 

In  nearly  every  culture  medium  the  growth  of  the  fungus  was  very 
rapid  and  in  several  sclerotia  of  varying  size  were  developed. 

No  means  are  suggested  for  the  repression  of  the  disease. 

Anthracnose  (pp.  40-49). — ^This  disease,  mention  of  which  is  made  in 
Journal  of  Mycology,  vol.  Vl,  pp.  100  and  173  (E.  8.  E.,  vol.  il,  pp.  455 
and  749),  and  Bulletin  No.  27  of  the  station  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  7),  aflfects 
the  stem,  leaf,  and  boll,  causing  at  times  serious  loss.  It  is  caused  by 
a  fungus,  Colletotrichum  gossypii^  and  seems  to  be  of  wide  distribution. 

The  stem  does  not  show  any  characteristic  injury  when  affected  by 
this  disease.  The  fungus  is  most  often  found  at  points  of  injury  on  the 
stem,  as  at  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  It  sometimes  attacks  seedling 
plants  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  causing  them  to  die  much  as  if  they 
were  affected  with  the  damping-off  fungus,  but  the  characteristic  de- 
pression or  well-defined  ulcer  of  that  disease  is  wanting. 

The  anthracnose  is  frequently  found  on  the  leaves,  especially  on 
sickly  ones,  but  the  author  considers  its  presence  here  due  largelyto 
the  semi-saprophytic  habit  of  the  fungus, 

On  the  cotyledons,  there  is  a  characteristic  injury.  "The  fungus 
attacks  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons  and  destroys  an  irregular  area 
bordering  the  middle  portion.  The  diseased  area  is  marked  by  the 
bright  pink  or  roseate  tint  so  characteristic  on  the  fruit." 

The  fruit  seems  the  part  most  attacked  by  the  fungus,  and  such  bolls 
can  not  mature  good  lint.  The  fungus  causes  a  premature  ripening  of 
the  tissues,  so  that  they  deadeh  and  dry  into  fixed  forms.  The  natural 
separation  of  the  carpels  is  prevented  and  the  boll  remains  closed  or 
partially  open,  but  firmly  holding  the  lint. 

The  disease  on  the  bolls  originates  in  minute  spots.  These  spots  when  very  small 
are  of  a  dall  reddish-brown  color,  and  present  minute  shallow  depressions  of  the 
surface  tissue.  As  these  spota  enlarge  the  tissue  blackens  until  the  development  of 
the  spores  begins.  These  are  developed  in  pustules,  usually  confluent,  in  the  center 
of  the  nearly  circular  spot.  Their  development  changes  the  color  of  the  spot,  which 
becomes  a  dirty  gray  if  there  are  few  spores,  or  a  bright  pink  if  the  spores  are 
numerous.  Where  the  spores  are  few  in  number  many  of  them  stand  out  upon  the 
surface  on  threads  which  have  grown  up  through  the  tissue.  The  spores  being  color- 
less give  a  grayish  cast  to  the  dark  back  ground  of  diseased  tissue. 

When  the  spores  are  developed  in  great  quantities  they  are  piled  up  into  a  consid- 
erable heap,  and  form  a  large  confluent  mass  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the 
spot.  A  pink  pigment,  given  off  by  the  spores,  is  produced  here  in  such  quantity 
by  the  mass  of  spores  that  it  can  be  readily  seen.  It  is  this  pigment  which  gives 
the  pink  color  to  the  spots, 
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While  the  disease  is  progressing  and  the  spots  are  increasing  in  size,  the  hands  of 
color  in  the  tissue  move  out  centrifugally.  The  outer  hand,  which  is  the  border  of 
the  spot,  is  dull  reddish-brown  in  color,  and  its  outer  limits  are  frequently  ill  defined. 
Inside  of  this  border  is  a  blackish  band  of  tissue  which  borders  the  pink  center. 
As  the  spots  increase  in  size  they  coalesce  and  frequently  unite  in  forming  a  large 
diseased  irregular  area,  covering  sometimes  one  half  the  surface  of  the  boll.  *  *  « 
Sometimes  the  spots  are  not  distinct,  nearly  the  entire  tissue  being  involved  at  an 
early  period,  so  that  the  boll  dies  before  a  profuse  development  of  the  sjiores  at  any 
given  point  takes  place.  In  such  cases  the  boll  appears  nearly  black,  partly  from  the 
dead  tissue  and  partly  from  the  numerous  black  hyphsD  and  sclerotia  of  the  fungus. 

Inoculations  and  cultures  were  made  with  the  fungus,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  cotyledons  were  especially  susceptible  to  its  attack. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  fungus  travels  through 
the  plant  from  cotyledons  to  the  leaves  and  bolls,  nor  is  it  known  that 
the  fungus  does  not  remain  in  the  soil,  but  the  author  thinks  from  the 
analogy  of  some  of  the  smuts  and  of  Cystopm  candidus  'tlfat  scalding 
the  seed  before  planting  would  secure  at  least  partial  immunity. 

Shedding  of  bolUt  (pp.  60-53). — Tliis  condition  has  long  been  known 
and  variously  accounted  for  as  caused  by  some  Hemipterous  insect,  the 
boUworm,  etc.,  but  the  author  considers  it  due  to  physiological  causes. 
The  worst  attacks  are  noticed  during  extreme  dry  or  wet  weather,  or  dur- 
ing the  change  from  one  of  these  conditions  to  the  other.  The  normal 
'  growth  is  so  interfered  with  as  to  influence  the  nutrition  of  the  plant, 
and  this  finds  expression  in  the  shriveled  dead  bolls.  Usually  a  sharply 
defined  line  separates  the  living  and  dead  tissues.  The  falling  away  of 
the  bolls  frequently  is  very  beneficial  to  the  remaining  crop,  but  in 
some  of  the  cluster  varieties  the  bolls  do  not  separate  from  the  pedicel. 
In  this  case  much  injury  is  often  done  by  causing  the  adjacent  bolls  to 
rot. 

Angular  spot  of  cotton  (pp.  54,  55). — This  disease  receives  its  name 
from  the  dark-colored  angular  spots  on  the  leaves.  It  is  apparently  of 
bacterial  origin,  although  inoculations  from  pure  cultures  hav6  failed 
to  produce  the  disease.  It  is  most  prevalent  on  leaves  weakened  by 
frost  or  inclement  weather. 

Areolate  mildeic  of  cotton  (pp.  55-58). — ^This  disease  is  so  named  on 
account  of  the  definite  small  areas  of  the  leaf  which  are  affected.  They, 
are  limited  by  the  small  veins  and  give  a  mildewed  or  frosty  appear- 
ance to  the  affected  places.  It  has  been  noticed  in  several  places  in 
the  cotton  belt,  but  has  not  as  yet  produced  any  serious  injury.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  Ramularia  areola^  described  as  follows: 

Spots  amphigenous,  pale  at  first,  becoming  darker  in  age,  1  mm.  to  10  mm.  (mostly 
3  mm.  to  4  mm.),  angular,  irregular  in  shape,  limited  by  the  veins  of  the  leaf,  conidia 
in  profusion  giving  a  frosted  appearance  to  the  spots.  Hyphie  amphigenons,  fascic- 
ulate, in  small  clusters  distributed  over  the  spot>s,  subnodose,  older  ones  frequently 
branched  below,  more  rarely  above.  Where  they  are  toothed  the  teeth  are  frequently 
unilateral  when  the  hyphae  are  curved  instead  of  zigzag,  several  times  j»ept>ate, 
stouter  below,  hyaline,  25-75/1  by  45-7^.  Conidia  oblong,  usually  abruptly  pointed, 
at  the  ends,  sometimes  concatenate  in  the  early  development  of  the  hyphsB,  hyaline 
14-dO/<  by  4-6^. 
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Cotton  leaf  blight  (pp.  58-61). — This  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
Sphwrella  gossypina.  Usually  the  older  leaves,  or  often  in  wet  situa- 
tions all  the  leaves,  are  attacked.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  the 
yellow  leaf  blight,  when  by  physiological  causes  the  plant  has  become 
weakened.  The  presence  of  the  disease  is  indicated  by  small  red  spots 
of  irregular  outline  which  increase  centrifugally.  Later  the  centers 
become  light  brown  or  dirty  white,  only  the  border  showing  the  red 
color.  Often  the  dead  tissue  falls  away,  leaving  numerous  holes  in  the 
leaves.  The  author  shows  that  this  is  the  perfect  stage  of  a  fhngus, 
the  conidial  phase  of  which  is  known  as  Cercospora  gossypina. 

Root  galls  of  cotton  (pp.  61-65). — A  semi-popular  discussion  of  the 
disease  of  cotton  caused  by  nematodes  or  eel  worms.  A  more  complete 
account  of  the  life  history  of  these  worms  may  be  found  in  Bulletin  No. 
9  of  the  station  (B.  8.  E.,  vol.  i,  p.  185.)  The  information  in  the  pres- 
ent bulletin  appears  to  be  largely  compiled  from  the  earlier  one. 

Diseases  of  the  cranberry,  E.  S.  Goff  ( Wisconsin  8ta..  Bui.  No. 
35j  Apr.^  1893j  pp.  15-17^  figs.  2). — Compiled  notes  on  cranberry  galls 
and  scald,  from  Bulletin  No.  64  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations  (B.  S.  R., 
vol.  I,  p.  263). 

Can  peach  rot  be  controlled  by  spraying?  F.  D.  Chester  {Dela- 
ware 8ta.  Bill.  No.  19y  Dec,  1892^  pp.  16^  fig.  1.) — A  preliminary  report 
on  experiments  in  three  orchards  during  1892,  to  discover  a  remedy  for 
peach  rot,  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  15  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  167). 

In  the  first  orchard  the  fungicides  used  were:  (a)  Ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  copper  carbonate — 5  ounces  copper  carbonate,  3  pints  ammonia, 
and  45  gallons  water;  (h)  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate — 
8  ounces  copper  carbonate,  1  pound  ammonium  carbonate,  and  45  gal- 
lons water;  (c)  copper  carbonate  in  suspension — 1  pound  copper  car- 
bonate and  25  gallons  water;  (d)  neutral  Bordeaux  mixture — 4  pounds 
copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  hot  water;  add  milk  of  lime  until  litmus 
paper  is  turned  blae,and  dilute  with  water  to  25  gallons.  Six  applica- 
tions of  the  fungicide  were  given  the  trees  between  April  29  and  July 
2.  After  the  third  spraying  considerable  injury  to  the  leaves  was 
noticed;  the  least,  however,  on  those  on  which  Bordeaux  mixture  had 
been  used.  The  fruit  was  picked  and  sorted  into  two  lots,  perfectly 
sound  and  more  or  less  decayed,  after  which  each  lot  was  weighed. 
The  amount  of  injury  to  each  lot  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 


Fan^icide  aaod. 


Percent- 
age of 

decayed 
fruit. 


Ammoniacal  solution  (a) 

Ammoniacal  solution  (b) 

Copper  carbonate  in  suspension . 

NeutrHl  Bordeaux  mixture 

Check  (not  sprayed) 


19.68 
13.00 
13.92 
17.99 
32.70 
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In  the  other  orchards  only  the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  con. 
taining  carbonate  of  ammonia,  was  used.  Three  sprayings  were  given, 
with  the  following  per  cents  of  decayed  fruit:  Orchard  2fo.  2,  sprayed 
13.48,  check  39.39;  orchard  No.  3,  sprayed  10.62,  check  17.56, 

In  these  experiments  the  leaves  were  injured,  there  being  but  one 
third  or  one  fourth  the  normal  amount  of  leaves  after  the  third  spray- 
ing. 

A  meteorological  table  is  given  showing  that  the  spread  of  the  fun- 
gus was  concurrent  with  wet  weather  and  high  temperature. 

The  author  is  inclined  to  answer  his  query  in  the  affirmative  if  the 
following  conditions  be  observed: 

(1)  Remove  all  mnnimified  fruit,  not  permitting  it  to  remain  on  the  treee  over 
winter. 

(2)  Spray  before  bnda  swell  in  the  spring  with  1  pound  copper  sulphate  to  25  gal- 
lons water. 

(3)  As  soon  as  buds  begin  to  swell,  spray  with  oither  solution  b,  c,  or  d,  following 
this  by  another  spraying  just  before  they  open. 

(4)  Give  a  third  application  when  the  fruit  is  about  full  size.  Follow  with  two 
or  three  applications  about  a  week  apart  until  fruit  is  ripe.  Heavy  rain  followed 
by  warm  weather  will  cause  rapid  rotting;  heuce  due  regard  should  be  given  this 
point  in  regulating  time  of  spraying. 

The  black  knot  of  plum  and  cherry,  L.  H.  Bailet  {yew  York  Cor- 
nell 8ta.  Bui  yo.  49y  Dec.y  189J2ypp.  347-350,  fig.  1).—A  popular  descrip- 
tion of  this  disease,  with  directions  for  its  repression.  The  full  text 
of  the  New  York  law  on  black  knot  is  given.  By  the  terms  of  the  law 
any  tree  affected  is  declared  a  public  nuisance  and  must  be  destroyed 
by  fire.  A  board  of  three  commissioners  is  to  be  created  in  any  city 
or  town  upon  application  of  the  freeholders,  the  commissioners  to  be 
fruit  growers.  Their  duties  are  to  institute  investigations  in  the  region 
over  which  they  have  jurisdiction,  and  to  condemn  any  afi'ected  tree  or 
part  of  tree.  Any  one  failing  to  comply  with  theii*  orders  to  destroy 
diseased  trees  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $25,  or  to  ten  days'  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

A  new  anthracnose  of  privet,  G.  F.  Atkinson  (Ifew  York  Cor- 
nell 8ta.  Bui.  JVo.  49j  Dec.,  1892^  pp.  306-314,  plate  i,  figs.  4.— An  ac- 
count of  a  disease  of  privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare)  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  new  species  of  anthracnose,  Olceosporium  dngulatum,  Atkinson.  The 
author  characterizes  the  disease  as  follows: 

A  few  twigs  of  privet  having  the  appearance  of  blight  were  sent  to  me  by  Prof- 
Bailey.  From  12  to  18  inches  or  more  of  the  terminal  portion  of  some  of  the  twigs 
was  dead,  the  point  where  the  dead  portion  joined  the  healthy  presenting  the  de- 
pressed line  observable  on  twigs  of  pear  and  apple  affected  by  blight.  The  resem- 
blance to  the  blight,  however,  was  only  superficial  and  confined  to  twigs  in  the  final 
stage  of  the  disease.  Other  twigs  presenting  an  apparently  heal  thy  terminal  portion 
were  found  to  be  diseased  at  a  point  about  12  to  18  inches  from  the  end,  where  a 
depressed  area  of  diseased  tissue  was  observed,  oblong  in  outline,  the  longer  diam- 
eter being  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem.  L  comparison  of  the 
diflerent  specimens  showed  that  this  diseased  area,  quite  small  primarily,  and  seated 
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Only  iipoh  one  side  of  the  twig,  gradually  incroasod  in  size  until  i^  eventually  ex- 
tended around  the  twig,  completely  girdling  it.  Seated  iu  the  original  diseased 
areas,  whether  extending  partly  or  entirely  around  the  stenii  are  minute  black  ele- 
vated poiutd,  whicb  can  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye.  These  black  elevated  points 
are  centers  where  pustule  of  the  fungus  are  developed  containing  the  dpores. 

For  experimentai  purposes  pare  cul tares  of  the  faagas  were  obtained 
by  the  following  method^  devised  by  Koch:  Three  glass  tabeis  contain- 
iug  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  nutrient  agar-agar  were  placed  in  a 
water  bath  at  43^  C;  Thin  shavings  through  the  fungus  pustules  on 
the  stein  were  transferred  to  one  of  the  tubes.  This  was  shaken  to 
distribute  the  spores,  and  then  a  portion  of  the  liquid  transferred  to  a 
second  tube,  and  afterwards  to  a  third  tube; 

The  contents  of  the  three  tubes  were  poured  into  Petrie  dishes  aiid 
left  to  cool.  In  a  few  days  the  colonies  had  grown  so  as  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  pure  colonies  of  the  desired  fungus  resembled 
snowflakes.  From  these  colonies  isolated  germs  could  be  obtained  for 
pure  cultures  of  the  fungus^ 

Iu  addition  to  the  cultures  in  agar-agar,  the  fungus  was  successfully 
grown  upon  sterilized  bean  stemsv  In  the  cultures  on  the  bean  the 
close  relationship  is  apparent  between  this  fungus  and  the  Olceosporium 
fructigenum  of  the  apple.  The  points  of  difference  characterize  this  as 
a  hitherto  undescribed  species,  for  which  the  author  proposes  the  name 
OlcBOsporium  cingulatum  or  girdling  anthracnose.  The  new  species  is 
described  as  follows: 

Affected  areas  light  brown,  either  oblong  and  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  or  later  com- 
pletely girdling  it.  Acervuli  100  to  150  /<  in  diameter,  rupturing  the  epidermis,  in 
age  black  from  the  dark  stroma  lying  in  the  base  or  extending  irregularly  up  the 
sidea,  frequently  forming  a  pseudo-pycnidium.  Basidia  numerous,  crowded,  simple, 
hyaline,  or  when  very  old  perhaps  fuliginous.  Spores  oblong  or  eUiptical,  straight 
or  a  little  curved,  usually  pointed  at  the  base^  10-20  by  5-7  ^  when  normal,  oft«n 
greatly  exceeding  these  dimensions  in  cultures,  or,  if  crowded  in  the  media,  may  be 
considerably  smaller.    On  Liguttrum  vulgare. 

Diseases  of  plants,  with  remedial  measures,  W.  B.  Alwood 
( Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  No.  24y  Jan.y  1893,  pp.  ^5-4(>).— The  diseases  consid- 
ered are  those  of  the  apple,  cherry,  plum,  peach,  pear,  and  grape,  which 
are  popularly  described  with  suggestions  for  treatment. 

The  diseases  of  the  apple — brown  spot  (Phyllostictapirina),  rust  ( Oym- 
nosporangium  macropus),  scab  (Ftisicladium  dendriticum)ySind  bitter  rot 
(OUzosporium  fructigenum) — were  popularly  described  by  the  author  in 
Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  354). 

The  diseases  of  the  cherry  are  brown  rot  {Monilia  fructigena),  and  a 
brown  leaf  spot,  whicli  seems  identical  with  the  disease  of  the  apple 
under  that  name. 

The  plum  diseases  are  black  knot  {Plowrightia  morbosa)  and  the  shot* 
hole  fungus  {Septoria  cerasina).  The  use  of  a  weak  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  recommended  as  a  remedial  agent  for  the  latter. 

The  peach,  in  addition  to  the  brown  rot  of  the  cherry  and  the 
shot-hole  fungus  plum,  is  affected  by  leaf  curl  {Taphrina  deformans). 
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The  most  serious  disease  of  the  peach  is  the  yellows.  This  disease  is 
described,  and  digging  out  and  burning  of  all  affected  stock  advised* 
A  law  providing  for  the  inspection  and  destruction  of  trees  was  pre- 
pared by  the  author,  and  with  some  modifications  passed  the  State  leg- 
islature. The  modifications  made  the  law  inoperative  on  account  of 
impossibility  of  execution. 

The  pear  diseases  are  the  bacterial  blight  and  the  leaf  blight  or  crack- 
ing caused  by  the  fungus  Entomosporium  maeulatum. 

The  grape  diseases  are  black  rot  {Lcestadia  hidwellii),  anthracno.sc 
(Sphdceloma  ampeUnum\  downy  mildew  {Peronospora  viticola),  and  the 
powdery  mildew  ( Uncinula  spiralis)^  all  of  which  are  described,  aad 
treatment  recommended  by  the  author,  in  Bulletin  No.  15  of  the  sta- 
tion (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  IV,  p.  55). 

A  chapter  on  fungicides  gives  formulas  for  preliminary  washes  for 
trees  and  vines,  with  directions  for  their  application,  also  formulas  and 
directions  for  a  weak  Bordeaux  mixture,  an  ammoniacal  copper  car- 
bonate solution,  and  a  soda-copper  carbonate  solution.  The  author 
recommends  the  combination  of  an  insecticide  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
at  least  for  the  earlier  applications,  as  a  protection  against  insect  dep- 
redations.   Spraying  apparatus  is  described. 

EHTOMOLOGT. 

Insects  iiqarions  to  cranberries,  E.  S.  Goff  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Bid. 
No.  35,  Apr.j  1893,  pp.  3-19,  figs.  18). — Compiled  notes  on  the  black- 
headed  cranberry  worm  {Bkopobota  va^^ciniana),  yellow-headed  cran- 
berry worm  {Teras  vacciniivorana),  cranberry  fruit  worm  {Acrobtms 
i)ac€inii),ti^  worm  (Cecidomyia  vaccinii),  and  cranberry  scale  {A^diotus 
sp.).  The  information  is  taken  very  largely  from  Special  Bulletin  K  of 
the  New  Jersey  Stations  (E.  S.  K,  vol.  n,  p.  418). 

Insects  affecting  the  blackberry  and  raspberry,  F.  M.  Webster 
(Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  No.  45,  Dec,  1892, pp.  151-217,  figs.  55).— Original  and 
compiled  note«  on  the  appearance,  life  history,  habits,  and  treatment  of 
the  following  species  of  insects: 

Blackberry  leaf  miner  {Fenttsa  rubi),  Blennocampa  paupera,  dogwood 
sawfly  (f),  {Rarpiphorus  varianus  f),  raspberry  sawiiy  (Selandria  rubi)j 
raspberry  rootgall  (Rhodites  radicum),  seed-like  blackberry  gaU  {Bias- 
trophus  ctiscutwformis),  cynipid  leaf  gall,  pithy  gall  of  the  blackberry 
(Bidstrophus  nebulosus),  Solenopsis  fugax,iiphol»teThee(Ceratinadupla)y 
comma  butterfly  {Orapta  comma),  raspberry  root  borer  and  blackberry 
crown  borer  {Bembeda  marginata),  hedgehog  cat-erpillar  {Pyrrharctia  isor- 
bella),  fall  webworm  {Hyphantria  cunea),  waved  lagoa  (Lagoa  cHspata)^ 
saddle-back  caterpillar  {Bmpretia  stimulea),  Eed-humped  apple-tree 
caterpillar  {(Edemasia  concinna),  Schizura  ipomece,  unicorn  prominent 
(Schizura  unicornis),  cecropia  emperor  caterpillar  (Attacus  C€cropia)j 
orange-striped  oakworm  {A^iisota  senatoria),  California  tent  caterpillar 
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(Clisioeampa  ealifomica)^  cateq)illars  of  dagger  moths  {Acronycta  spini- 
geraj  A.  hrumosa^  A.  xylineformisj  A.  oblinita),  black  army  worm  {Koctua 
/ennica)y  stalk  borer  and  heart  worm  {Hydrcecia  nitela)^  pyramidal  grape- 
vine caterpillar  {Pyrophila  pyramidoides)^  Scopelosoma  sidusj  raspberry 
^^eometer  {Synchlora  glancaria)j  chain-dotted  geometer  (Caterva  cate- 
naria),  raspberry  plumemoth  {Oxyptilus  tenuid(ictylt^)^  Cdccecia  rosanaj 
grape-berry  moth  (Uudemis  hotrana),  raspberry  leaf  roller  (Exartemaper- 
fnund€m<i)j  budmoth  (Tmetocera  ocellana)^  leaf  roller  {Phoxopteris  sp.), 
blackberry  leaf  miner  (Nepticula  rubifolieUa)^  case-bearing  blackberry 
leaf  miner  (3r.  villosella),  Sesia  hemizonaSy  Apatelodes  tarrefactaj  Sericaria 
ftiort,  Thyatira  seripta,  Loxotwnia  musculanaj  Prodenia  lineatelUij  stem 
gall  midge  of  the  blackberry  {Cecidomyia  sp.),  blackberry  midge  {Lasio- 
pt€rafarino8a)j  raspberry  cane  maggot  {Anthomyia  sp.),  15-spotted  lady 
beetle  {Mysia  (CoccinelUi)  15-punctata)y  American  raspberry  beetle  {Bytu- 
rus  unicolor),  CarpaphiliLS  hrachypteruSy  Limonius  auripilisy  raspberry 
gouty-gall  beetle  {Agrilus  rujicollis)^  rose  chafer  (Mdcrodactylns  subspi- 
no8us)y  Anomala  binotata,  Goldsmith  beetle  (Cotalpa  lanigera)^  giant  root 
borer  (Prionm  laticolU^),  raspberry  and  blackberry  cane  borer  {Oberea 
bimaculata),  Chlamysplicata,Bas8aren8  mammi/er,  Cryptocephalus  binamiSy 
C.  venustusj  (7.  quadruplexy  Pachybrachys  carbonariuSj  Tymnes  tricolor ^ 
Pariad-notatay  Southern  corn  rootworm  {Diabrotica  12-punctata)y  Chely- 
morpha  arguSy  Rhynchites  bicolory  strawberry  weevil  {Anthonom'us  sig- 
natus)y  Eocky  Mountain  locust  {Melanopltis  8pretu8)y  meadow  katydid 
(Orchelimum  glaberimum)y  snowy  tree  cricket  {CEcanthus  niveu8)y  wheat 
thrips  {TJirip8  tritici)y  scurfy  bark  louse  (Chiona8pi8  furfurus),  rose 
scale  {IHa8pi8  ro8w)y  Pemphigus  rubiy  Aphis  rubicoUiy  Macrosiphum  rubi- 
cola^  Sepha  rubifoUiy  Siphonophora  rubiy  blackberry  flea  louse  (Psylla 
tripunctata)y  17-year  cicada  {Cieada  8eptend€cim)y  square  spittle  bug 
(Aphrophora  quadrangularis)y  flea-like  negro  bug  {CorimelcBna  pulica- 
ria)y  Euschistus  variolariuSy  Cosmopepla  camifexy  tarnished  plant  biig 
{Lygus  praten8is)y  and  lulus  impressus. 

The  black  peach  aphis,  M.  Y.  SLiNasBLAND  {Ifew  York  Cornell 
8ta.  Bui,  No.  49 y  Dec.  1892ypp.  325^31,  figs.  ^).— Notes  on  the  history, 
appearance,  and  treatment  of  Aphis  persicw-nigery  which  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  Niagara  County ,  New  York. 

Garden  webwonus  on  sogar  beets,  L.  Bbuneb  {Nebraska  8ta, 
Bui.  No.  24y  Sept.  i5, 189J2y  pp.  8,  fig.  1). — ^Two  species  of  webworms  have 
been  injurious  to  beets  in  Nebraska  during  the  present  season.  One 
of  these,  the  common  garden  webworm  {Euryereon  rantali8)y  is  de- 
scribed and  an  account  is  given  of  its  food  habits  and  life  history, 
with  suggestions  regarding  treatment.  The  second  species,  which  has 
been  more  injurious  than  the  other,  is  simx)ly  mentioned  as  having  been 
known  to  entomologists  only  as  a  moth. 

Undergronnd  insect  destroyers  of  the  wheat  plant,  F.  M.  Web- 
STBB  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  No.  46,  Dec.  1892y  pp.  221-247 yfi^s.  <9).— Historical 
accounts  of  observations  on  the  wheat  wireworm  {Agriotes  mancus)^ 
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white  grub  [Ltichnosternafusca),  and  several  species  of  crtoe  flies,  witli 
suggestions  regarding  means  of  repression  and  accounts  of  their  natural 
enemies.  In  Bulletin  No.  42  of  thfe  station  (E.  S.  E;,  vol.  iii,  p:  889) 
similar  accounts  are  given  of  the  insects  which  burrow  into  the  stem 
of  the  wheat  plant.  The  following  popular  summary  is  taken  from  the 
present  bulletin: 

Whreworms  are  the  larvsd  or  grubs  of  snapping  or  cUck  beetles,  and  breed  espe- 
cially in  low,  damp,  cold  soils,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  grioss  and  probably  other 
herbaceous  plants.  They  probably  require  a  li  ttle  over  three  years  to  develop  fron  the 
egg  to  the  adult.  No  thoroughly  practical  method  of  destroying  these  worms  has  as 
yet  been  discovered.  Their  numbers  may  be  reduced  by  fall  plo wiug,  and  their  haunts 
rendered  unattractive  by  a  rapid  rotation  of  crops  and  by  underdraiuage.  Where 
fields  of  com  are  attacked  aid  replanting  is  made  necessary,  it  is  best  to  plant  the 
second  time  between  the  old  rows,  allowing  the  latter  to  stand  as  long  as  possible  ih 
order  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  worms  and  keep  them  diverted  firoln  the  latter 
plants. 

White  grubs  are  the  offspring  of  the  May  beedes  or  June  bugs.  While  the  wire- 
worms  develop  to  adults  in  summer  and  live  over  winter  in  that  stage,  the  white 
grubs  pass  the  winter  either  as  grubs  or  pupie,  and  develop  to  adults  in  spring,  other- 
wise the  life  history  of  the  two  is  much  the  same.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground, 
notably  in  grass  lands,  and  hatch  in  about  thirty  days.  The  young  work  little 
injury  the  first  year,  but  the  next  they  ravage  the  fields  most  seriously.  These  grubs 
prefer  the  higher  to  the  lower  lands,  and  therefore  drainage  has  much  less  effect 
upon  them.  Probably  fall  plowing  and  rapid  rotation  of  crops  are  the  best  methods 
to  pursue.  Fertilizing  with  barnyard  manure  is  a  protection  against  damage  in 
infested  fields. 

Crane  flies  are  known  also  as  gallinippers  and  many  term  them  cutworm  flies, 
though  they  have  no  connection  with  cutworms.  There  are  a  number  of  species  of 
these,  some  of  which  are  one  and  others  two-brooded  each  year.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  grass  and  clover  lands,  more  particularly  in  low,  flat,  damp  lands.  The 
maggots  feed  on  the  roots,  seldom  appearing  above  ground  except  in  very  wet 
weather.  The  ravages  of  these  larvte  can  be  prevented  in  wheat  lands  by  plowing 
early  in  September.  This  measure  wiU  also  preclude  the  probability  of  iiyury  to 
com  the  following  year.  For  injuries  on  grass  or  clover  lands  no  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive is  as  yet  known. 

Insects  and  insecticides,  W.  B.  Alwood  ( Virginia  8ta.  Bui  JTo. 
24y  Jan. J  1893ypp.  1-23). — Popular  descriptions,  with  suggestions  regard- 
ing treatment,  of  the  following  insects:  Plant  lice,  scale  insects,  canker 
worm,  fall  webworm,  tent  caterpillar,  bag  worm,  rose  chafer,  codling 
moth,  plum  curculio,  borers,  potato  beetles,  striped  cucumber  beetle, 
flea  beetles,  cabbage  worms,  currant  worm,  corn  worm,  and  tomato 
worm. 

The  nature  and  methods  of  preparation  of  the  following  insecticides 
are  also  given:  Arsenites,  white  hellebore,  kerosene  emulsion,  fish-oil 
soap,  and  pyrethrum  powder. 

Insecticides  and  their  appliances,  0.  H.  T.  Townsend  (New  Mex- 
ico Sta.  Bui.  No.  9y  Dec,  1892^  pp.  25,  plate  i,  figs.  20). — An  account  is 
given  of  the  more  common  insecticides,  and  various  forms  of  apparatus 
for  their  application  are  described  and  illustrated.  The  bulletin  also 
contains  the  text  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory ,  approved 
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February  26, 1891,  for  the  repression  of  insect  pests.  This  act  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  '^  horticultural  commissioners"  in  each  county^ 
who  shall  have  the  power  to  inspect  orchards,  vineyards,  etc.,  and  to 
compel  the  owners  to  destroy  injurious  insects  which  may  be  found  on 
their  property.  Local  inspectors  may  be  appointed  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners. 

FGGDS-AHIMAL  PB0DUCn017. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Feeding  mminants  on  grain  alone,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  J21j  Mar.j  1893y  pp.  1-12). — The  experiments  reported  in  this 
bulletin  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  ruminants  could  be  successfully 
fattened  on  grain  alone,  and  the  effect  of  such  feeding  on  the  stomachs 
and  other  internal  organs.  An  exi)eriment  commenced  with  a  calf  ter- 
minated abruptly  from  an  accident.  Two  sheep  were  fed  from  January 
16  to  July  6  on  grain  with  some  turnips  and  beets.  The  kind  of  grain  fed 
is  not  stated,  except  that  it  consisted  of  one  fourth  oats.  The  animals 
averaged  142  pounds  in  live  weight  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial. 
Through  mistake  they  were  placed  where  they  could  secure  a  little 
grass  by  reaching  through  the  fence,  but  the  amount  eaten  is  believed  to 
have  been  very  small.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  when  the  coarse 
food  was  discontinued,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  live  weight,  lasting 
about  two  months.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  change  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  The  gain  in  weight  from  March  16,  when 
the  loss  incident  to  the  change  of  food  had  ceased,  to  the  close  of  the 
trial,  July  6,  was  42  x>ounds.  <^The  gain  is  fully  as  good  as  could  be 
expected  from  a  shoat  receiving  the  amount  of  food  eaten  by  the  sheep.'' 

These  sheep  were  slaughtered  July  6;bhat  a  tftudy  might  be  made  of  the  weight  of 
the  stomach  and  other  parts.  The  stomach,  fat,  and  intestines  of  No.  1  weighed  19^ 
pounds ;  this  sheep  had  pieces  of  hay  in  the  first  stomach  and  a  trace  of  oat  hulls.  The 
stomach;  fat,  and  intestines  of  sheep  No.  2  weighed  10|  pounds;  the  contents  of  the 
large  stomach  weighed  but  li  pounds. 

The  stomach,  intestines,  and  fat  of  4  sheep  used  in  other  trials  with  coarse  food^ 
weighed  nearly  twice  as  much.  These  sheep  were  as  fat  or  fatter  than  any  that  we 
have  slaughtered  and  gave  tender  and  well-flavored  mutton. 

In  continuation  of  the  study,  a  2-year-old  steer  weighing  635  pounds 
was  fed  exclusively  on  grain  from  April  13  to  December  2.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  grain  fed  is  not  stated. 

Daring  the  opening  period  when  the  stomach  contents  were  decreasing  there  was 
no  gain,  but  a  loss,  as  there  was  during  the  last  month  of  feeding.  From  May  2  to 
October  24,  or  for  175  days  or  about  six  months,  the  gain  was  326  pounds,  or  1.86 
pounds  dally.    This  gain  is  the  gain  of  flesh,  and  a  good  one. 

The  food  eaten  from  May  2  to  October  24  was  1,866  pounds ;  food  eaten  from  May  2 
to  October*24  for  a  pound  of  gain,  5.7  pounds.  Considering  the  weight  of  the  steer, 
this  gain  is  fully  as  good  as  that  obtained  from  hogs.  The  food  required  for  a  pound 
of  gain  increases  steadily  with  the  weight  of  the  animal  fed. 
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These  figures  are  compared  with  those  observed  by  the  author  for 
pigs  at  diflfereut  stages  of  growth,  indicating  that  under  favorable 
conditions  a  pound  of  beef  can  be  made  on  grain  alone  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  a  pound  of  pork. 

Data  secured  at  time  of  slaughtering,  and  the  weights  of  food  and 
water  consumed  and  of  excreta,  are  tabulated  in  full. 

The  large  stoniaoli  contained  mostly  water  and  hulls  of  bran,  yet  this  is  food  ma- 
terial. It  was  flat  or  not  distended  by  food ;  indeed,  it  was  not  half  full,  and  the 
material  that  it  did  contain  had  a  very  unusual  proportion  of  water.  Rumination 
by  the  steer  was  mostly  suspended.  It  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  unfilled  stomach 
can  as  readily  return  the  food  to  the  month.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  material 
that  it  contained  had  accamulated  there,  as  it  is  not  a  stomach  for  direct  dii^estion. 
The  second  stomach  was  not  fuU^  and  the  third  was  far  from  being  as  tense  as  is 
usual,  and  was  much  softer.  It  is  probable  that  a  few  generations  thus  fed  would 
have  these  stomachs  much  reduced  in  size,  if  not  largely  eliminated  in  actual  use 
for  the  purposes  now  used.  This  would  give  a  steer  with  less  waste  of  body  in 
slaughtering.  Whether  the  conversion  of  cattle  into  non-ruminauts  is  desirable  at 
all  is  yet  to  appear.  It  would  not  be  as  a  rule,  but  may  be  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions. This  experiment  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  steer  makes  or  may 
make  as  ecouomic  or  a  more  economic  use  of  food  than  the  pig. 

[A  comparison  of  the  data  at  slaughtering  with  that  for  other  steers  slaughtered 
at  the  station  indicates  that]  ''the  blood  of  our  steer  weighed  more,  the  lungs  less, 
the  liver  less,  and  the  spleen  much  more.  This  variation  holds  when  compared  with 
steers  slaughtered  here  at  other  times  and  weighing  more.  The  variation  is  very 
marked  and  interesting.  «»  *  *  The  steer  was  in  good  flesh,  good  health,  and 
gave  very  nice,  tender  meat.  To  the  eye  the  meat  had  a  peculiar  appearance.  It 
was  seemingly  far  more  gristly  than  ordinary  meat,  while  the  fat  was  more  solid, 
cutting  very  much  harder  with  the  kuile  than  ordinary  fat.     •    »     * 

The  amount  of  water  drank  was  very  little,  or  only  about  one  half  that  required  by 
the  steer  when  fed  on  hay.  This  fact  in  part  accounts  for  the  good  showing  made  by 
the  steer  when  fed  on  grain  alone,  in  comparison  with  the  pig. 

The  author  summarizes  the  results  and  inferences  from  his  experi- 
ments in  the  following  terms: 

(1)  Cattle  and  sheep  can  be  successfully  fed'  on  grain  alone  for  very  long  periodn. 

(2)  Cattle  and  sheep  fed  on  grain  alone  make  a  pound  of  growth  on  as  few  or  less 
pounds  of  grain  than  hogs  do. 

(3)  Cattle  when  fed  on  grain  drink  but  little  water,  void  a  larger  ratio  of  it  as 
urine,  and  probably  vaporize '  less  of  it  by  the  lungs  than  when  receiving  hay  or 
coarse  food. 

(4)  The  stomachs  of  sheep  and  cattle  weigh  less  when  fed  on  grain,  the  first  stom- 
ach notably  so. 

(5)  The  first  stomach  of  sheep  and  cattle  receives  fine  foods,  but  does  not  fill  up,  nor 
quite  half  fill.    The  animals  practically  cease  ruminating  when  fed  grain  alone. 

(6)  The  vital  organs  of  a  slaughtered  steer  weighed  quite  difi*erently  from  those 
of  cattle  heretofore  slaughtered,  especially  so  in  regard  to  blood,  which  weighed 
more,  and  more  notably  so  for  lungs,  which  weighed  less,  and  is  the  first  notable 
instance  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  the  variation  of  lungs  due  to  food. 

(7)  These  relations  of  food  to  the  development  of  vital  organs  should  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  physiologists,  notably  in  the  relation  of  food  to  human  health. 

Residuary  effect  of  a  grain  ration  for  cows  at  pasture,  I.  P. 

Roberts  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  Xo.  49 j  Dec,  1892,  pp.  322^24),— 
Bulletin  No.  36  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  613)  contains  an 
account  of  an  experiment  on  a  grain  ration  for  16  cows  at  pasture.    As 
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tbere  stated,  the  lot  receiving  graiu  averaged  about  3J  pounds  of  milk 
more  per  cow  daily  than  the  lot  on  pasturage  alone.  For  six  months, 
beginning  with  the  following  April,  the  lot  which  the  previous  season 
had  received  grain  averaged  480.2  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  more  than 
the  lot  which  had  received  no  grain.  This  represents  a  gain  of  a  little 
more  than  16  per  cent  in  favor  of  the-grain-fed  lot.  *^It  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  this  increased  production  was  due  to  the  grain  fed 
the  preceding  year,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  younger  animals. 
Indeed,  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  grain-fed2-year-old8  and  3-year- 
olds  developed  into  better  animals  than  their  stable  mates  having  no 
grain," 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE. 

THe  corn-fodder  disease,  F.  S.  Billings  {Nehra^la  8ta.  BnU.  yos. 
22  and  23^  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  159,  plates  11). — This  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a 
former  publication  (Nebraska  Sta.  Buls.  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and  10;  B.  S.  E., 
vol.  I,  p.  123),  and  deals  with  the  disease  formerly  designated  as  the 
"cornstalk  disease." 

Among  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  publication  are  statistics  on 
the  prevalence  and  extent  of  the  disease,  an  account  of  various  out- 
breaks, inoculations,  and  feeding  experiments  with  small  animals. 

Two  pigs  were  fed  on  the  lungs,  heart,  and  other  viscera  from  a  calf 
which  had  died  as  the  result  of  inoculation  with  a  culture  of  the  corn- 
fodder  disease  germ.  One  pig  died;  the  other  became  ill,  but  re- 
covered. 

The  author  discusses  at  length  "chronic  broncho  interstitial  i)neu- 
monia  in  cattle  as  a  sequel  to  the  cornstalk  disease.  •  •  *  The 
condition  tnet  with  in  the  lungs  of  cattle  resulting  from  the  cornstalk 
disease,  while  often  a  chronic  interstitial  disturbance  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  lungs  in  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  is  so  markedly 
different  and  generally  so  washy  and  broken  in  outline,  in  comparison, 
that  any  competent  veterinary  pathologist  should  be  able  to  recognize 
it  at  a  glance.  •  •  •  This  corn-fodder  disease  has  nothing  of  a 
contagious  character  about  it.  It  does  not  owe  its  primary  origin  to 
the  presence  of  a  diseased  animal  in  the  first  phice,  or  to  any  material 
from  such  a  diseased  animal  among  healthy  stock.  *  *  ♦  It  is  an 
absolutely  local  disease.'' 

In  the  same  publication  the  author  discusses  a  disease  which  pre- 
vails among  cattle  and  horses  in  the  hot  months.  He  terms  the 
disease  a  "summer  septicaemia."  An  outbreak  in  Iowa  in  1891  is 
discussed  at  length  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Collins. 

TECHNOLOGT. 

Simp  and  crude  sugar  making  from  sugar  cane  and  sorgnum, 
C. L.Newman  {ArJcansas  Sta.Bul.No. 22,  Dec,  1892, pp.  80-^1).— Direc- 
tions  for  grinding  the  stalks  and  treating  the  juice  are  given,  and  notes 
on  the  apparatus  necessary  for  sirup-making  on  a  small  scale. 
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Production  and  distrlbation  of  the  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  world  {Division  of  Statistics,  Miscellaneous  B^ort  No.  5, 
Feh.^  1893,  pp.  205). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
butter,  cheese,  cotton,  wool,  and  flour  in  the  different  countries  of  the 
world. 

There  are  ninety-two  countries  represented  in  this  work  and  ten  consecative  years, 
wherever  annual  statistics  are  available.  The  flactiiations  of  annual  production, 
both  in  area  and  rate  of  yield  and  in  trade  requirements^  are  constautly  confusiug 
the  minds  of  readers  of  agricultural  statistics,  being  so  wide  and  abrupt  as  to  render 
the  record  of  a  single  year  i  n  any  country  nearly  useless  for  practical  deduction .  This 
fact  enforces  the  necessity  of  a  systematic  average  of  a  series  of  years,  which  with 
few  exceptions  has  not  heretofore  been  found  in  the  statistical  records  of  any  conn- 
try,  and  never  has  there  been  so'  comprehensive  and  complete  a  collection  as  to 
extent  of  geographical  area  represented  and  continuity  of  annual  statements. 

The  following  general  statements  regarding  different  products  are 
taken  from  the  report: 

yP^iea*.— [The  average  crop  of  the  world  is  estimated  to  be  about  2,281,000,000 
bushels.]  The  wheat  "market  of  the  world,"  which  is  open  for  the  surplus  produc- 
tion of  producing  countries  is  circumscribed  and  very  small  when  the  general  use 
of  wheat  as  a  bread  grain  is  considered.  Practically  it  is  all  in  Europe,  and  even 
there  limited  to  the  necessities  of  a  few  countries.  Insular  and  factory-stndded 
Great  Britain,  with  its  small  area  and  its  teeming  population,  and  populous  little 
Belgium  practically  furnish  the  market  for  which  the  wheat  growers  of  the  world 
are  striving  in  competition.  Excluding  these  two  countries,  Europe  is  practically 
self-supporting,  the  excess  in  the  eastern  countries  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  western  nations.  To  supply  the  small  amount  required  to  meet  the 
European  deficiency,  the  fields  of  America,  India,  and  Australasia  are  principally 
relied  upon,  and  the  sharp  competition  between  the  agriculturists  of  the  rivals  for 
the  possession  of  this  "  world^s  market "  results  in  furnishing  a  cheap  food  supply 
for  the  artisans  of  the  manufacturing  nations. 

Corn.— [The  average  crop  of  the  vorld  is  about  2,300,000,000  bushels.] 

The  United  States  produces  80  per  cent  of  the  total  crop,  taking  the  average  of  a 
series  of  years,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  in  years  of  heavy  production.  In  1891 
the  crop  of  this  country  almost  equaled  iu  volume  the  average  crop  of  the  world,  and 
in  such  seasons  the  volume  of  the  world's  com  crop  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
cereal.     *     •    * 

The  average  annual  net  importation  of  Europe,  according  to  the  data  presented, 
is  about  64,000,000  bushels.  The  average  net  exportation  from  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period  is  about  57,000,000  bushels,  of  which  Canada  takes  about 
844 
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2,000,000  bushels.  The  remainder  required  comes  from  the  average  exportation  of 
9,000^000  bushels  from  Argentine  Republic.  In  Europe  only  four  countries  appear 
as  exporters— Bulgaria,  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Servia — and  of  these  only  Russia  and 
Rouroania  are  important.  The  former  ships  more  than  one  half  of  her  total  crop 
and  the  latter  nearly  as  large  a  proportion.  The  net  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  world's  requirements  is  much  larger  than  the  net  contributions 
from  all  other  sources  combined,  and  yet  the  shipments  from  this  country  amount  to 
less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  annual  production. 

Rye,—Thia  cereal  is  one  of  the  most  important  resources  of  European  agriculture 
and  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  trade  of  nearly  every  country  of  that  continent. 
In  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  of  minor  importance  only.  In  itaany  of  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe  it  is  the  bread  of  the  people,  the  production  and  consumption 
being  greater  than  that  of  wheat.  The  largest  crop  of  any  country  is  grown  in 
Russia,  averaging  more  than  700,000,000  bushels,  a  cereal  crop  second  to  that  of  no 
country,  except  corn  in  the  United  States.  Germany  stands  second  in  prod  action, 
with  a  crop  averaging  228,000,000  bushels,  and  Austria-Hungary  third,  with  122,000,000 
bushels. 

In  the  c&se  of  this  grain  the  centers  of  production  and  consumption  are  the  same, 
and  hence  it  does  not  figure  in  foreign  trade  proportionate  to  its  importance  as  a 
crop.  The  largest  importing  country,  Germany,  purchases  only  30,000,000  bushels 
per  annum,  and  the  heaviest  exporting  country,  Russia,  ships  only.4'>,000,000  bushels. 
This  does  not  include  the  trade  in  rye  flour.  The  continent  practically  supplies  its 
own  wants,  the  aggregate  imports,  as  presented  below,  amounting  to  about  67,400,000 
bushels  and  the  exports  66,500,000  bushels. 

Outside  of  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  the  only  countries  in  which 
the  crop  is  important.  In  the  United  States  the  average  production  is  about 
25,000,000  bushels,  the  net  exportation  about  2,000,000  bushels,  leaving  a  supply  for 
domestic  requirements  of  about  23,000,003,  or  but  little  more  than  one  third  of  a 
bushel  for  actual  consumption  for  each  unit  of  population.  •  •  •  The  world's 
annual  rye  crop  is  1,317,803,333  bushels. 

Barley. — Barley  is  a  prominent  crop  in  Europe  and  Canada,  an  important  one  in 
Japan,  and  one  of  the  minor  cereal  crops  in  the  Unitod  States  and  in  Australasia. 
Russia  leads  in  production,  followed  by  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  order  named.  Only  two  of  these  four  countries  (Russia  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary), produce  enough  for  their  own  requirements.    •    •    • 

Only  four  countries  of  the  world  produce  a  larger  barley  crop  than  the  United 
States,  and  yet  in  this  country  it  is  classed  as  one  of  the  minor  cereals.  The  aver- 
age production  is  about  55,000,000  bushels  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  but  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  larger  and  is  increasing.  It  is  the  only  cereal  which  is  not  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  domestic  requirements,  the  average  net  imports 
for  ten  years  having  amounted  to  about  10,000,000  bushels.  [The  world's  crop  is 
about  802,000,000  bushels.  ] 

0at8, — ^The  oats  crop  of  the  world  is  practically  all  grown  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  although  Australasia  furnishes  a  considerable  product  for  her  own  con- 
sumption. The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  annual  production,  followed  by 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France  in  the  order  named.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the 
world  is  confined  to  exchanges  among  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  foreign  trade  of 
other  countries  being  comparatively  small.  [The  world's  crop  is  about  2,328,000,000 
bushels.] 

Potatoes. — ^This  is  the  second  contribution  of  the  Now  World  to  the  food  supply  of 
nations,  and  it  has  become  an  important  resource  in  the  dietary  of  nearly  every  coun- 
try of  the  world  where  systematic  agriculture  is  practiced.  With  other  root  crops 
it  is  an  especially  important  item  in  European  agriculture,  forming  in  many  districts 
the  staple  article  of  diet.  The  heavy  yield  per  acre  and  its  inherent  value  for  food 
purposes  make  ^t  available  ^a  i|  crop  ii^  coui^tries  where  agricultural  ar^as  e^e  Um- 
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ited  and  population  dense.  Under  intensive  farming  methods  the  prodnce  per  acre 
of  potatoes  is  very  large.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  garden-like  culture  Tvhicli  is 
carried  on  in  the  Channel  Islands,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  where  an  area  of  only  8,819 
acres  furnished  2,336,783  bushels  of  potatoes  for  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1891.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  265  bushels  per  acre  in  addition  to  the  home  consump- 
tion, and  the  export  trade  amounted  to  $334  per  acre  cultivated.  The  value  of  the 
crop  In  densely  peopled  countries  is  appreciated,  the  supply  per  head  being  large 
where  the  population  per  square  mile  is  greatest.  In  this  particular  Germany  leads, 
with  Belgium  and  Netherlands  in  the  order  named. 

The  crop  does  not  enter  largely  into  the  foreign  trade  of  any  country,  the  produc- 
tion of  each  country  being  mainly  for  home  use,  and  in  most  of  them  ample  for 
domestic  requirements. 

Tobiicoo. — ^Trade  in  this  product  is  reported  in  almost  every  country  for  which  any 
records  are  extant.  Its  use  in  some  form  is  almost  universal,  and  in  the  more  promi- 
nent countries  it  forms  an  important  item  in  /oreign  trade.  It  is  the  third  of  Amer- 
ica's contributions  to  agriculture,  which  has  been  accepted  by  those  engage<l  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  wherever  climatic  conditions  are  favorable.  With  varia- 
tions, the  result  of  culture  and  differences  in  soil  aitd  climate,  it  is  grown  in  almost 
every  section  of  the  world,  its  only  limitations  practically  being  the  northern  conn- 
tries,  where  the  season  is  not  long  enough  to  admit  of  proper  growth.  As  far  north 
as  Sw^eden  and  as  far  south  as  the  Argentine  Republic  part  of  the  domestic  consump- 
tion is  supplied  by  domestic  production.     «    •    * 

No  country  in  Europe  furnishes  any  considerable  supply  of  tobacco  beyond  its 
own  requirements  and  the  annual  net  importation  for  that  continent  is  almost 
350,000,000  pounds.  It  is  the  great  market  for  the  surplus  production  of  the  world, 
and  its  demands  are  supplied  by  shipments  from  many  sources.  The  United  States 
furnishes  the  largest  proportion,  her  net  shipments  averaging  230,000,000  pounds  per 
annum.  The  rest  is  drawn  fron*  miscellaneous  sources,  the  East  and  West  Indies 
furnishing  the  bulk. 

Butter, — The  items  of  butter  and  cheese  appear  to  more  or  less  extent  in  the  trade 
of  almost  every  civilized  country,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  statements  of 
domestic  production  it  is  not  possible  to  present  a  showing  of  the  net  supply  or  the 
consumption  per  capita.  Taking  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  the  production  of 
butter  is  in  excess  of  consumption,  and  there  is  an  annual  exportation  from  all  the 
countries  presented  aggregating  more  than  75,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  *  •  • 
In  America  the  United  States  and  Canada  monopolize  the  shipments  of  butter,  the 
trade  of  our  northern  neighbor  being  large,  aggregating  almost  one  half  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Cheese, — Data  of  production  of  cheese  are  available  for  only  a  few  countries,  and 
then  generally  in  fragmentary  shape.  It  forms  an  important  item  in  the  food  sup- 
ply of  many  countries  and  figures  extensively  in  international  trade.  It  is  especially 
important  in  the  European  dietary,  in  many  districts  being  a  substitute  for  meats. 
Europe,  however,  does  not  produce  sufficient  for  her  own  requirements,  the  aggre- 
gate imports  for  the  countries  presented  being  about  303,000,000  pounds  each  year, 
against  an  aggregate  exportation  of  about  173,000,000  pounds,  leaving  130,000,000 
pounds  to  be  drawn  each  year  from  non-European  sources.  In  addition  to  this  defi- 
ciency, there  is  an  excess  of  importation,  small  for  each  particular  country,  but  large 
in  the  aggregate,  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  outside  of  North 
America,  for  which  records  are  available.  There  are  only  two  prominent  sources  of 
supply — ^the  United  States,  with  a  net  exportation  of  nearly  100,000,000  x>oundB  each 
year,  and  Canada,  with  more  than  70,000,000  pounds. 

Cotton. — According  to  generally  accepted  estimates,  the  United  States  produces 
more  than  one  half  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  world,  and  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  which  annually  enters  into  civilized  commerce.  Outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  there  are  no  official  data  of  production  for  any  country  prominent 
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as  a  source  of  snpply.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  annual  crop  is  grown  in  coun- 
tries about  the  resources  of  which  but  little  is  known. 

[The  annual  crop  of  the  world  is  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  bales.]     *    *    • 

The  United  States  possesses  natural  advantages,  which  should  make  it  the  leading 
cotton-manufacturing,  as  it  is  the  leading  cotton-growing^  country  of  the  world. 
The  raw  product  is  produced  at  home,  is  available  without  the  expense  of  long-dis- 
tance transportation,  while  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  insures  the  best 
machinery  and  methods.  Onr  planters  will  continue  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
Old  World  for  the  raw  product,  but  it  will  be  a  secondary  object,  the  demand  for 
domestic  consumption  being  first  and  more  profitable.  Cotton  goods  of  American 
manufacture  should  be  foimd  iu  every  market  of  the  world,  and  especially  should 
we  monopolize  this  trade  in  our  sister  republics  of  North  and  South  America. 

Wool. — ^Data  of  production  are  fragmentary  and  available  in  any  form  for  but  few 
countries.  No  country  in  Europe  is  prominent  as  a  source  of  supply  beyond  domes- 
tic requirements  except  Russia.  Spain  has  a  net  exportation  of  about  10,000,000 
pounds  per  annum,  but  the  supply  from  other  countries  is  generally  small.  *  *  «" 
The  total  imports  recorded  for  the  countries  of  Earope  average  1,419,000,000  pounds 
per  annum,  and  the  total  exports  587,000,000  pounds,  a  net  deficiency  of  about 
832,000,000  pounds,  which,  with  the  deficiency  of  90,000,000  pounds  in  the  United 
States,  makes  the  wool  market  of  the  world.  More  than  one  half  of  the  exports  of 
Europe  are  shipments  from  the  Uuited  Kingdom  representing  the  surplus  production 
of  her  colonies,  gathered  in  her  enormous  trade  and  reshipped  to  the  consuming 
countries. 

The  wool  to  supply  the  demand  for  nearly  1,000,000,000  pounds  referred  to  is  drawn 
from  various  sources,  mainly  f^om  co'intries  where  agricultural  development  is 
largely  along  the  linos  of  pastoral  industry.  Tlie  Australasian  colonies,  Argentine 
Republic,  the  British  Possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  China,  Uruguay,  and  some 
other  out-of-the-way  countries  are  the  sources  of  supply  of  commercial  wool. 

A  combination  of  official  and  commercial  estimates  makes  the  total  product  of  the 
world  at  tlie  present  time  about  2,500,000,000  pounds. 

Flour, — ^The  Uuited  States  is  the  great  source  of  flour  supply,  the  exports  of  wheat 
flour  from  this  country  exceeding  the  net  exports  of  flour  of  all  kinds  from  all  other 
surplus  countries.  Next  in  order  of  prominence  are  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany, 
but  in  the  case  of  both  of  these  countries  the  figures  given  are  presumed  to  include 
flour  of  all  kinds.  The  Uuited  Kingdom  is  the  great  market,  with  an  average  net 
importation  of  1,660,000,000  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  equivalent,  on  the  generally  ac- 
cepted basis,  to  about  38,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  net  exports  from  the  United 
States  are  somewhat  larger,  being  equivalent  in  grain  to  about  42,000,000  bushels. 

Rice :  Its  cultivation,  production,  and  distribution  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  A.  Austin  {Division  of  Statistics^  Mis- 
eellaneons  Report  Ifo.  6y  Jan,.  1893,  pp.  1-76), — ^Tliis  report  embraces  the 
history  of  rice  in  America,  and  the  statistics  of  its  production  in  the 
several  States  and  foreign  countries;  the  systems  of  cultivating,  har- 
vesting, curing, -and  threshing;  the  yiekl  and  profit;  the  cultivation  of 
upland  rice;  preparation  of  rice  for  the  market;  its  food  value,  and  the 
diseases  and  enemies  of  rice. 

[In  the  United  States]  there  are  several  varieties  of  lowland  rice,  the  most  appre- 
ciated being  the  gold  seed,  so  called  from  the  golden  yellow  color  of  its  husk  when 
ripe.  Of  this,  again,  there  are  two  sub  varieties  or,  more  properly,  two  sizes.  *  •  • 
The  gold  seed  rice  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  white  rice  *  *  *  and  is 
now  the  most  important  rice  of  American  commerce.  The  famons  Carolina  rice  is 
esteemed  *  *  *  as  the  best  rice  in  the  world. 
1033— No.  10 6 
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[The  oulttvation  of  apland  rice]  is  more  simple  than  that  of  lowland  rice,  and 
requires  less  preliminary  outlay.  Any  soil  is  suitable  for  upland  rice  that  is  suitable 
for  cotton,  but  it  prospers  best  upon  level,  sandy  soil  inclined  to  be  moist,  and  it  is 
said,  upon  such  a  soil,  to  yield  3  bushels  of  grain,  where  Indian  com  from  the  same 
field  yields  but  1  bushel.  Preparation  for  planting  may  be  made  in  the  same  way 
as  for  cotton,  •  *  •  laying  out  in  ridges.  The  drill  furrows  are  made  about  2 
inches  deep. 

Upland  rice  ia  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  China  during  the  tenth  century. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  it,  precocious,  mid-season,  and  late-growing  or  Man- 
chooria  rice.  It  is  generally  considered  to  have  a  more  agreeable  taste  than  the 
lowland  rice,  but  is  less  productive.  In  general  all  Asiatic  rice  is  of  smaller  grain 
than  that  grown  in  South  Carolina,  is  not  so  white,  and  is  of  less  excellent  quality. 
The  best  Chinese  rice  is  said  to  be  that  produced  upon  the  plains  of  Kiang-Sn.  Up- 
land rice  [in  China]  is  said  to  yield  about  30  bushels  of  cleaned  rice  to  an  acre,  * 
*    *    or  1,800  pounds  of  cleaned  rice,  equivalent  to  3,200  pounds  of  paddy.    •    •    * 

[In  Japan]  great  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  seed.  •  •  *  Some  parts  of 
the  rice  head  are  of  a  very  light  yellow  color,  while  other  parts  retain  more  of  the 
color  of  the  stalk,  and  it  is  these  latter  parts  which  are  selected  for  seed  «  •  * 
and  assiduously  preserved  from  all  dampness  which  would  impair  their  vitality. 
Seed  should  not  be  selected  upon  low,  boggy  land,  nor  upon  land  of  extreme  fertility^ 
the  best  seed  being  found  upon  a  medium  grade  of  soil. 

In  Bengal  *  *  *  is  the'' aous'' rice,  which  is  grown  upon  high,  light, sandy 
soils,  not  subject  to  irrigation,  •  •  *  and  requiring  from  three  to  four  montba 
for  ripening.  In  the  Punjab  *  *  *  a  celebrated  upland  variety,  the  Bara  rice, 
is  highly  prized '  •  •  •  also  the  basmati  rice,  described  as  being  of  large,  white, 
and  fragrant  grain. 

In  Nepaul  the  Joomla  rice  is  extensively  grown.  This  is  an  upland  variety  which, 
on  account  of  its  peculiarity  of  flourishing  seemingly  without  inconvenience  amid 
the  snows  and  frosts  of  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet, 
botanists  have  named  Oryza  nepalensis. 

Among  the  diseases  and  enemies  of  rice  treated  in  this  rex)ort  are  the 
"brusone,"  or  rust,  white  blast,  the  water  weevil  {Lissorhoptrtis  sim- 
flexj  Say),  the  rice  grab  {Ohalepus  traohypygus^  Barm.),  the  rice-stalk 
borer  (Ohilo plejadellusy  Trinck.),  the  rice  bird  {Dolichonyx  oryzivarus)^ 
and  the  English  sparrow  {Passer  domesticus). 

Rice  soils  of  Sonth  Carolina,  M.  Whitney  {Division  of  Statistics, 
Miscellaneous  Report  Ifo.  6j  Jan.,  1893j  pp.  77-89). — The  anther  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  mnch  land  snitable  for  rice  culture  lies  waste 
in  South  Carolina,  and  he  enumerates  the  causes  for  this  condition. 

The  soils  of  the  rice  lands  are  very  rich  alluvial  deposits,  brought  down  from  the 
up-country  and  deposited  along  the  low  level  terraces  at  high  tide  or  when  the 
water  overflows  its  banks  during  the  time  of  freshets.  •  •  •  The  soil  of  the 
rice  lands  is  a  very  strong  clay,  containing  20  to  50  per  cent  of  organio  matter> 
so  thoroughly  disintegrated  as  to  have  lost  all  of  its  original  structure  and  existing 
as  an  amorphous  or  humus-like  mass.  In  its  usual  moist  or  wet  condition  the  soil 
can  be  cut  with  ease  like  butter  or  soft  cheese,  and  a  stick  can  be  piished  down  into 
it  to  a  very  considerable  depth.  •  •  •  The  rice  lands  are  generally  underlaid,  at 
a  depth  of  4  to  6  feet,  with  an|impervious  layer  of  bog-iron  ore.  When  there  is  insuf- 
ficient air  ill  the  soil,  as  when  the  soil  is  saturated  under  a  very  shallow  layer  of 
water  which  has  not  been  changed  for  some  time,  red,  oily  scum  comes  to  the  sur- 
face, as  is  often  seen  with  stagnant  water.  This  makes  what  are  called  *'  alum ''  spots 
by  the  laborers,  and  the  plants  are  killed  if  there  is  much  of  it.  It  shows  that  there  is 
an  ineafflcient  supply  of  air  m  the  90II  und  1^  deoxidation  of  tb^  iron  oomponnda  •odof 
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the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  to  provide  oxygen  for  the  oxidation  of  other  matters. 
The  remedy  is  to  repeatedly  ebb  and  flow  the  land  with  every  tide,  thus  letting  on 
snccessive  qoantities  of  fresh,  aerated  water.    *    •    * 

It  is  this  insufficient  snpply  of  air  in  the  soil  which  makes  it  difficult  to  get  a  stand 
of  the  finor  grasses  or  of  other  crops  on  these  very  fertile  rice  lands.     •    •    *     . 

The  rice  lands  must  be  plowed  very  shallow,  as  the  subsoil  is  distinctly  poisonous 
when  any  considerable  amount  is  tamed  upon  the  soil,  and  it  may  take  several  years 
for  the  land  to  recover  from  a  single  deep  plowing.    *    *    • 

A  number  of  samples  of  typical  rice  soils  were  collected  from  the  large  plantations 
of  Mr.  K.  J.  Donaldson,  of  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  which  are  believed  to  repre- 
sent fairly  well  the  important  types  of  rice  laud  of  that  locality. 

Mechanical  analy9i»  of  rice  lande* 
[Airdry  samples.] 


Diiuneter. 


Conventional  names. 


BiKCj;presi 
soil, 
B  inobes. 


Cooter  field 

soil, 
0-6  inches. 


Sob  field 

soil, 
0-6  inches. 


OooteK  field 

Bvbsoil, 
6-9  inches. 


Sob  field 

flubeoil. 

6-9  inches. 


2-1 

1-.6 

.5-.  25 

.2^.1 

.1-.05 

.05-.  01 

.01-.  006 

.006-.  0001 


Finegrayel 

Coarse  sand 

Modiura  sand 

Fine  sand 

Very  fine  sand 

Silt 

Fine  silt 

Chiy 

Total  mineral  matter  . 
Organic  matter,  water,  loss 

Loss  by  direct  ignition 


0.00 
0.00 
0.05 
0.06 
2.56 

26.86 
8.43 

46.15 


83.63 
16.37 


100.00 
18.68 


0.00 

0.00 

0.10 

■0.U 

1.03 

19.66 

10.83 

43.70 


0.00 
0.71 
2.70 
0.83 
0.87 

10.82 
6.82 

81.00 


75.42 
24.58 


52.15 
47.85 


100.00 
24.32 


100.00 
47.86 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.04 
3.50 
21.12 
12.95 
43.49 


81.10 
18.90 


100.00 
17.22 


0.00 
0.08 
0.25 
0.13 
0.15 

13.97 
8.10 

34.85 


57.53 
42.47 


100.00 
89.65 


Mechanical  analyeie  of  Hce  lande. 
[Calcnlated  on  organic  and  water-free  basis.] 


Diameter. 


Conventiona]  names. 


BigCypreas,Cootsr  field 

soilf  soil. 

0-6  inches.   O-Oincnes. 


Sob  field 

soil. 
0-6  inches. 


Cooter  field 

subsoil, 
6-9  inches. 


Sob  field 

subsoil, 

0-9  inches. 


2-1 

1-.5 

.5-.  25 

.25-.! 

.1-05 

.05-.  01 

.01-.  006 

.006-.  0001 


Fine  gravel . . . 
Coarse  sand  . . 
Medlnm  sand . 

Fine  sand 

Very  fine  saud 

Silt 

Fine  silt 

Clay 


0.00 
0.00 
0.06 
0.07 
3.05 
31.55 
10.05 
55.22 


100.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.13 
0.15 
1.36 
26.05 
14.36 
67.95 


0.00 
1.36 
5.18 
1.59 
0.71 
19.79 
10.20 
61.17 


100.00 


100.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.06 
4.32 
26.04 
15.97 
53.61 


100.00 


0.00 
0.14 
0.43 
0.23 
0.26 
24.30 
14.09 
60.65 


100.00 


Big  Cyprees  field,  "  clay  and  alluvial  mi*^."— This  is  considered  the  very  finest  type 
of  rice  land,  and  such  soil  as  this  can  be  cropped  indefinitely  without  showing  any 
effect  of  the  continued  cropping.    *    •    * 

Cooler  field.— The  soil  is  black  and  sticlcy  and  full  of  roots  and  stubble.  The  sub- 
soil is  a  light  yellow  color.    •     •    • 

Sob  field, — ^Tbese lands  are  naturally  poor,  and  are  considered  the  rery  poorest  kind 
of  rice  lands.  They  are  exhausted  in  two  or  three  years,  and  require  rest  to  prod  uoo 
good  crops.  They  respond  readily  to  commercial  fertilizers,  and  one  year's  rest  with 
the  deposit  from  the  river  in  the  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  gives  splendid 
crop*. 
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Upland  rice  »oil8, — For  obvious  reasons  upland  rice  is  preferably  grown  on  low, 
wet  spots,  where  neither  cotton  nor  wheat  could  be  successfnlly  grown.  These  areas 
are  usually  underlaid  with  an  impervious  clay,  or  for  some  reason  have  insnfflcieut 
drainage,  and  the  soils  are  very  constantly  wet,  although  there  is  commonly  no 
water  standing  over  the  surface.  A  limited  siipply  of  air  favors  the  accumulation 
of  a  large  amount  ot  organic  matter  m  the  soil.  The  following  table  gives  the 
mechanical  analysis  of  a  typical  soil  of  this  kind  from  Lenoir  County,  North  Car- 
olina: 

Mechanical  analyHs  of  rice  land  (North  Carolina), 


Diameter. 


CoDTentionAl 


Air-dry  samples. 


0-6  inches.  6-12  inches. 


Organic  free  basis. 


0-6  inches.  6-12  inches. 


mm. 

^1 

1-.6 

.5-.  25 
.25-.1 

.1-.05 
.05-.  01 
.  01-.  005 
005-.0001 


Finefcravol 

Coarse  sand 

Medium  sand 

Fine  sand 

Very  fine  sand 

Silt 

Fine  silt 

Clay 

Organic  matter,  water,  loss 

by  direct  ignition 


0.00 
0.39 
1.70 
6.79 
13.43 
17.36 
5.13 
29.88 


74.68  . 
25.32 


100.00 
24.39 


0.05 
0.31 
1.60 
3.13 
0.62 

13.77 
3.05 

30.46 


62.08 
37.92 


100.00 
34.64 


0.00 
0.52 
2.28 
9.09 
17.98 
23.26 
6.87 
40.01 


100.00 


0.08 

0.50 

2.72 

5.U4 

15.50 

22.18 

4.01 

49.07 


100.00 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  24.39  per  cent  and  34.64  per  cent  of  loss  on  ignition, 
respectively,  in  the  soil  and  subsoil.  *  •  «  This  indicates  a  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  this  soil,  and  this  accumulation  of  organic  matter  indicates  a  very 
limited  supply  of  air.  •  «  •  The  following  table  gives  the 'mechanical  analysis 
of  a  soil  near  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  very  similar  to  the  above,  but  probably  not 
so  good  for  rice : 

;  Mechanical  analysis  of  rice  land  (South  Carolina), 


Diameter. 


Conventional  names. 


0-12 
inches. 


2-1 
1-.R 
.5-.  25 
.25-.1 
.1-.05 
.06-.  01 
.01-.  005 
006-.0001 


Fine  gravel 

Coarse  sand 

Medium  sand 

Fine  sand 

Very  fine  sand 

Silt 

FinesQt 

Clay 

Organic  matter,  water,  loss 

Loss  by  direct  ignition  . . . . 


0.15 
1.39 
7.65 
10.10 
17.41 
21. 10 
5.25 
22.88 


85.99 
14.01 


100.00 
17.05 


[There  was  here]  an  abundant  and  constant  supply  of  moisture  in  the  saturated 
subsoil. 

Report  of  the  Btatistician  (Division  of  Statistics,  Report  yo.  103^  n. 
ser.,  Apr.,  1893,  pp,  5<?-ii^).— This  includes  the  following  articles:  Con- 
dition of  winter  grain ;  farm  animals;  European  crop  report  for  March, 
1893;  and  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies. 
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Insect  Life  {Division  of  Entomology ^  Insect  LifCj  vol.  r,  No.  4,  Apr.^ 
1893y  pp.  213-288y  plate  1,  figs.  15). — ^This  number  contains  the  following 
articles: 

The  Orange  aleyrodes  (Aleyrodes  citri,  n.  sp.)  (pp.  219-226). — ^An  edi- 
torial article  on  this  little  Homopterous  insect,  which  has  for  years  been 
known  to  infest  the  orange  groves  of  Florida,  and  has  appeared  in 
more  northern  greenhouses,  and  very  recently  in  Louisiana.  The  spe- 
cies is  described  and  illustrated  with  figures  of  its  different  stages, 
and  an  account  is  given  of  its  habits,  life-history,  and  remedies,  to- 
getlier  with  brief  mention  of  its  natural  enemies.  The  remedy  consists 
in  applying  kerosene  emulsion  early  in  the  spring,  soon  after  the  eggs 
have  hatched,  repeating  it  with  the  two  following  generations  of  the 
insect. 

The  pear  tree  Psylla  (pp.  226-230). — This  article  is  also  editorial  and 
treats  of  the  life-history,  habits,  and  structure  of  Psylla  pyricola^  a  dis- 
tinctive species  in  the  pear  orchards  of  Kew  York,  the.  statements 
being  founded  mainly  on  the  observations  of  M.  V.  Slingerland,  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  No.  44  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  8.  R.,  vol. 
IV.,  p.  472).  The  illustrations  are  from  the  same  source.  Kerosene 
emulsion  is  also  found  to  be  efficient  against  this  insect. 

The  Langdon  non-swarming  device,  Frank  Benton  (pp.  230-236). — An 
illustrated  description  of  a  new  system  of  preventing  bees  firom  swarm- 
ing. The  advantages  of  the  system  are  also  given  in  detail.  The 
writer  expects  that  by  constant  use  of  the  non-swarming  attachment  for 
beehives  a  strain  of  bees  may  in  time  be  developed  in  which  the 
swarming  instinct  will  be  wanting,  a  result  long  sought  for. 

Notes  on  Aphididw,  H.  Osbom  and  F.  A.  8irrine  (pp.  235-237). — An 
article  on  the  alternate  food  habits  of  several  species  of  plant  lice  of  the 
following  genera:  Siphonophora,  Rhopalosiphum,  Hyaloptertts,  Monellia, 
GallipteruSj  Tetraneura,  ColophUy  and  Pemphigus.  Pemphigus  attenua- 
tus^  n.  sp.  is  described. 

Belvosia — a  studAfj  8,  W.  Williston  (pp.  238-240). — A  consideration  of 
the  validity  of  several  species  of  the  Tachinid  genus  Belvosia,  illus- 
trated with  a  plate  of  9  figures. 

Observations  on  the  hollworm  in  Mississippi^  8.  B.  Mullen  (pp.  240- 
243). — A  somewhat  practical  article  on  the  boUworm  of  cotton^  the 
habits  and  food  plants  of  the  larva  and  moth,  the  diseases  of  the  insect, 
its  natural  enemies,  hibernation,  and  ti'eatment.  The  writer  suggests 
the  use  of  peas  as  an  aid  to  corn  for  a  trap  crop  for  this  insect.  The 
peas  should  be  planted  with  the  cotton. 

Notes  on  Entilia  sinuata,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rice  (pp.  243-245). — Notes  on 
this  common  Homopterous  insect,  its  habits  and  its  relations  to  ants. 

The  food  plants  of  some  Jamaican  Coccidce  (ii),  T.D.  A.  Coclcerell  (pp. 
245-247). — A  list  of  Jamaican  bark  lice  arranged  according  to  their 
food  plants. 

Obiervatians  upon  some  Hymenopterou^  parasites  of  Coleopteray  F.  H*^^ 
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Chittenden  (pp.  247-251). — ^Notes  on  the  breeding  habits  and  host  rela- 
tions of  certain  parasitic  Hymenopterous  insects  thataflfect  Goleoptera. 
Species  *of  the  following  genera  are  considered:  EphialteSj  Braeon^ 
Boryctes^  Gcenophanes,  Heleon,  Cenoc(elius,  MeteortM^  UuphoruSy  Hamor 
lotyluSy  JEupelmuSy  CatolaccuSj  AnoxicSy  and  Gephalonomia. 

Report  on  the  Australian  insects  sent  by  Albert  Koebele  to  EUwood 
Cooper  and  B.  M.  Lelong^  D.  W.  CoquiUett  (pp.  251-254). — A  report 
made  to  the  entomologist  of  this  Department  upon  certain  beneficial 
insects  which  were  sent  from  Australia  during  1391-'92y  and  subse- 
quently liberated  in  different  places  in  California. 

TA«  gentis  Dendrotettix^  C,  V.  Riley  (pp.  254-256). — A  consideration 
of  a  genus  of  tree-inhabiting  locusts,  for  which  the  name  Dendrotettix, 
nov.  gen.  is  proposed.  D.  longipennis,  n.  sp.  is  described.  D.  quercuSj 
Biley  MS.  is  considered  a  variety  of  longipennis. 

Oeneral  notes  (pp.  259-287). — Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  fol- 
lowing: An  enemy  of  the  screwworm  fly;  the  Archippus  butterfly 
eaten  by  mice;  notes  on  some  insect  pests  of  the  Fiji  Islands;  ento- 
mology at  the  Iowa  State  University;  parasites  of  animals  transmissi- 
ble to  man;  further  illustrations  of  the  rose  slug;  cockroach  egg  para- 
sites; the  Hymenoptera  of  Austi'alia;  the  genus  Mirage;  an  important 
paper  on  butterflies;  canker  worms  in  California;  tent  caterpillars  in 
Massachusetts;  result'Sof  codling-moth  legislation  in  Tasmania;  a  vine 
pest  in  Australia;  the  sugar-cane  borer  again;  the  mustard  beetle  in 
England;  new  species  and  genera  of  Rhynchophora;  westward  spread 
of  the  clover-leaf  weevil;  the  larval  habits  of  the  acalyptrate  Mmcidce; 
a  blood-sucking  Chironomid;  the  family  Apioceridm;  the  California 
remedy  for  the  San  Jose  scale;  introduction  of  the  long  scale  into  Cali- 
fornia; imported  scales  in  California;  the  MembracidsB  of  iNorth  Amer- 
ica; a  new  enemy  of  the  tomato;  an  insect  enemy  of  lace  curtains; 
locusts  in  South  Africa;  Forth  American  species  of  Hippiscus;  on 
harvest  spiders;  and  the  zebra  caterpillar  on  the  California  coast. 

The  hawks  and  owls  of  the  United  States,  A.  K.  Fisheb  (Divi- 
sion of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy^  Bui.  No.  3,  pp.  210^  plates  26). — An 
account  of  the  geographical  distribution,  food  habits,  and  life  history 
of  73  species  of  hawks  and  owls,  with  descriptions  and  tabulated 
notes  on  examination  of  stomachs.  The  bulletin  is  illustrated  with 
26  colored  plates.  The  following  general  statements  regarding  the 
results  of  the  investigation  on  the  food  habits  of  these  birds  is  taken 
from  the  letter  of  transmittal  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Merriam: 

Th«  statements  herein  contained  respecting  the  food  of  the  yarious  hawks  and 
owls  are  based  on  the  critical  examination,  by  scientific  experts,  of  the  actnal  con- 
tents of  about  2,700  stomachs  of  those  birds,  and  consequently  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  truthful  showing  of  the  normal  food  of  each  species.  The  result 
proves  that  a  class  of  birds  commonly  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  the  farmer,  and 
indiscriminately  destroyed  whenever  occasion  offers,  really  ranks  among  his  best 
friends,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  should  be  preserved  and  encouraged  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home.    Only  six  of  the  seventy-three  speeies 
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and  subspecies  of  hawks  and  owls  of  the  United  States  are  injurious.  Of  these,  three 
are  so  extremely  rare  they  need  hardly  be  considered,  and  another  (the  fislihawk)  is 
only  indirectly  injurious,  leaving  but  two  (the  sharp-shinned  aud  Cooper  hawks) 
that  really  need  to  be  taken  into  account  as  enemies  to  agriculture.  Omitting  the 
six  species  that  feed  largely  on  poultry  and  game,  2,212  stomachs  were  examined, 
of  which  56  per  cent  contained  mice  and  other  small  mammals,  27  per  cent  insects, 
and  only  3.5  per  cent  poultry  or  game  birds.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  folly  of 
offering  bounties  for  tbe  destruction  of  hawks  and  owls,  as  has  been  done  by  several 
States,  becomes  apparent,  aud  the  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
economic  status  of  our  common  birds  and  mammals  la  overwlieluiiugly  demon- 
strated. 
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Pat  extraction,  L.  Gebek  {Zeitschr.  angew.  Cliem.^  1893,  pp.  253- 
255). — Gypsuin,  animal  charcoal,  and  Spanish  earth  (chalk)  were  used 
in  the  extraction  tube  to  purify  the  ether  extract.  Although  the  first 
two  gave  a  comparatively  pure  ether  extract,  they  did  not  give  con- 
cordant results,  and  in  the  case  of  charcoal  a  certain  amount  of  the 
free  fatty  acids  appeared  to  be  retained  along  with  the  coloring  matter 
and  other  impurities.  These  objections  do  not  apply  to  Spanish  earth 
properly  prepared.  Previous  to  use  the  fine  ground  earth  is  shaken 
up  in  water,  enough  sulphuric  acid  added  to  replace  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  whole  then  brought  to  dryness  and  ignited.  The  material  thus 
obtained  is  ground  until  all  of  it  will  pass  through  a  2  mm.  sieve. 

An  ordinary  extraction  tube  is  used.  The  bottom  of  this  is  plugged 
with  a  wad  of  cotton,  on  which  is  placed  a  layer  of  Spanish  earth  3  to 
4  cm.  deep.  Then  follows  a  mixture  of  the  substance  to  be  extracted, 
with  an  equal  volume  of  the  earth,  and  finally  another  ])lug  of  cotton. 
The  extraction  requires  from  four  to  five  hours.  Previous  drying  of  the 
substances  causes  the  results  to  be  too  low.  Water  free  ether  gives 
slightly  lower  and  probably  more  correct  results  than  that  containing 
water. — yf.  h.  b. 

Recent  researches  on  the  microdrganisms  which  fix  nitrogen, 
Bebthelot  (Gompt  rend.,  116  (1893),  pp.  8i2S49).—l\\  recent  investi- 
gations on  the  microorganisms  whiclf  cause  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by 
humus  soil,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  isolate  definite  species  and 
to  cultivate  them  in  artificial  media.  He  has  given  special  attention  to 
bacteria  taken  from  the  soil  and  from  jilauts  which  contain  no  chloro- 
phyll. The  bacteria  taken  from  the  soil  were  studied  in  mixed  cultures 
or  as  isolated  species.  The  other  microorganisms  w^ere  bacteria  found 
on  the  roots  of  legumes  (lupines)  and  pure  cultures  of  ^«2?er^t7/twnt^er, 
Altcrnaria  tenun,  and  a  Qymnoascus.  The  cultures  of  bacteria  taken 
from  the  soil  were  made  in  different  nutritive  media,  all  of  which  were 
rich  in  hydrocarbon,  and  contained  an  amount  of  nitrogen  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  life  of  the  microbes  at  the  beginning,  but  so  small 
that  there  could  be  considerable  relative  increase  of  nitrogen  at  the  end. 
For  this  purpose  different  solutions  were  em])loyed,  including  hnmic 
acid,  kaolin,  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  Cohn's  solution  diluted,  a  similar 
854 
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solution  without  free  acid,  etc.  Sufficient  water  was  added  to  give  the 
mass  a  pasty  consistence.  The  cultures  were  made  in  flasks  varying 
in  size  from  one  half  to  6  liters,  and  the  nutritive  solutions  were  care- 
fully sterilized.  The  cultures  were  kept  in  glass  culture  ovens  during 
several  months  at  h  temperature  between  20°  and  25^  0.  Stoppers  of 
cotton  or  emery  were  used  in  the  flasks. 

In  case  the  flasks  used  in  such  experiments  are  tightly  closed  their 
dimensions  should  be  such  that  there  would  be  a  notable  proportion  of 
oxygen  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  but  if  the  stopper  of  wadding  is 
used,  the  gradual  renewal  of  the  interior  air  would  secure  this  condi- 
tion. The  oxidation,  however,  should  not  be  too  active.  If  the  bed  of 
the  culture  is  too  small— that  is,  il'  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  the  living  organic  matter  is  too  immediate  and  considerable — 
the  microorganisms  are  destroyed,  or,  more  strictly,  cease  to  fix  nitrogen. 

The  6-liter  flasks  gave  negative  results,  or  in  a  few  cases  losses  of  nitro- 
gen, while  the  flasks  holding  one  half  to  1  liter,  which  contained  the  same 
mixtures,  placed  in  the  same  conditions,  showed  considerable  fixation 
of  nitrogen.  This  result  tends  to  exclude  in  the  case  of  the  flasks  not 
having  the  emery  stoppers  the  hypothesis  of  a  considerable  absorption 
of  nitrogenous  compounds  derived  from  the  air.  This  hypothesis  is 
also  excluded  by  the  testimony  of  the  flasks  having  emery  stoppers  and 
by  the  check  experiments  made  at  the  same  time  with  sterilized  mix- 
tures containing  no  cultures,  but  submitted  to  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

The  microbes  isolated  from  the  soil  for  use  in  these  experiments  are 
described  as  follows: 

Bacillus  A:  Length  2.1/i,  width  0.6/i.  It  did  not  liquefy  gelatin,  but 
developed  on  its  surfiice  round  prominences,  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
with  an  oily  appearance.  In  culture  broth  it  produced  after  12  hours 
a  general  agitation;  at  the  surface  a  thick  scum  was  formed  which  was 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  In  its  general  aspect  this 
microbe  appeared  to  be  identical  with  that  which  produced  fixation  of 
nitrogen  with  the  aid  of  humic  acid  in  preceding  experiments  by  the 
author  {Gompt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  p.  669;  E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iv,  p.  502). 

Bacillus  B:  Length  2.1//,  width  0.6/i.  In  punctures  on  gelatin  it 
rapidly  formed  a  funnel  and  liquefied  the  gelatin* 

Bacillus  E:  Length  3.1/i,  width  0.9/*.    It  liquefied  gelatin. 

Bacillus  F:  Length  lAfi,  width  0.5/i.  It  did  not  liquefy  gelatin, 
but  produced  colonies  very  flat^  dry,  and  squamose. 
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The  general  data  for  the  experiments  are  tabulated  as  follows: 

Fixation  of  nitrogen  hy  hucteria  of  ike  8oll  during  three  and  one  half  monthe. 


Nutritive  solution. 

Size  of 
flask. 

Kind  of 
stopper. 

Nitrogen. 

Kind  of  culture. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Per  cent 
gained. 

Mlx^d  oaltnre .  r . 

LiUrt. 
1 
C 
1 
6 
1 
0 
1 

0.6 
0.6 
6 
1 

0.6 
1 

0.6 

6 

1 
0.6 

Emery 

Cotton 

Emery 

Coltou 

7.7 
38.4 

8.3 
41.3 

7.0 
84.5 
10.2 
13.8 
13.0 
•2.3 
11.0 
17.0 
10.7 

18.8 

42.0 

11.0 
16w4 

12.2 
36.0 
12.7 
41.1 
10.7 
45.5 
1&6 
10.2 
14.0 
47.0 
13.0 
10.0 
18.6 

18.0 

44.0 

13.0 
16.7 

67 

Do 

do 

Do 

Humic  acid  and  kaolin 

52 

Do 

do 

Do 

Kaolin 

150 

Do 

do 

'J2 

Bacilluu  A 

Humic  acid  and  kaolin 

90 

Do 

Cohn's  solution 

Cotton 

....do 

44 

No  culture 

do 

Bacillus  B 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Kaolin,  Rugar,  and  humic  acid 

Kaolin,  humic  acid,  and  Cohn's 
solution. 

Kaolin,  suffar,  and  Cohn's  solu- 
tion. 

Humic  acid,  kaolin,  and  Cohn*s 

solution. 
do 

Cotum 

Bacillus  E 

74 

Do 

87 

Bacillus  F 

Do 

Do 

Kaolin,  sugar,  and  Cohn's  solu- 
tion. 



These  experiments  indicate  that  the  soil  contains  forms  of  bacteria 
which  cause  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  organic  matters  suitable  for 
their  nutrition.  Tlie  cultures  of  isolated  species  indicate  that  some 
bacteria  have  this  property  and  others  do  not. 

Portions  of  roots  of  lupine  containing  tubercles  were  crashed  in 
water,  and  cultures  were  made  with  a  few  drops  of  this  liquid  in  a 
nutritive  medium  consisting  of  humic  acid  with  Cohn's  solution.  The 
experiment  lasted  four  months,  and  showed  a  gain  of  50  per  cent  of 
nitrogen. 

The  data  obtained  in  experiments  with  Aspergillus  niger  and  Alter- 
naria  tenuis  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Fixation  of  nitrogen  hy  pure  cultures  of  Aspergillus  niger  during  one  month. 


Nitrogen. 

KutriUve  solution. 

Initial. 

^^    ;^^^.' 

Cohn*s  solution  and  1  gram  tartaric 

ria«k  (0.6  liter)  with  cotton  stoiv 

per. 
do 

24.0 

24.0 

27.1- 

27.1 
27.1 
27.1 

24.4 

acid  (without  culture). 
Colin's  Aolntion  and  1  gram  tartaric 

8L8 

82.0 

87.1 
82.1 
86.6 

26 

acid  (with  culture)." 

Do 

Watch  glass   under  helljar  on 

moist  plate. 
do 

22 

Do     

87 

Do 

do 

18 

Do 

do 

86 
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Fixation  of  nitrogen  by  pure  cultures  of  Alternana  tenuU  during  four  monihe. 


Kitrogen. 

KutritiTO  solution. 

Initial. 

Final. 

i'or  cent 
gained. 

11.8 
18.1 
18.1 
18.1 
11.3 

13.0 
20.9 
27.1 
24.7 
22.4 

K%olin,  ifnffar  and  Cohirs  ttolution  (with  ciiltnre) 1. , 

49 

Do - 

50 

Do t 

30 

98 

These  tests  were  in  flasks  holding  0.6  liter,  with  cotton  stoppers. 

Gultores  of  a  Oymnoaacus  in  cl&y  sand  showed  fixation  of  nitrogen 
equivalent  to  36,  75,  and  143  per  cent  in  three  different  trials. 

These  experiments  shov  that  there  are  quite  diverse  species  of  micro- 
organisms without  chlorophyll^  which  can  fix  nitrogen,  especially  cer- 
tain bacteria  of  the  soil. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  to  sustain  the  nutrition  of  these  organisms  with 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  and  atmospheric  moisture.  Their  nutrition  is,  however,  correlated 
with  the  destruction  of  certain  hydrocarbons,  such  as  sugar  and  tartaric 
acid,  which  furnish  nutriment  for  bacteria  and  other  microorganisms. 
At  the  same  time  that  these  organisms  fix  nitrogen  they  must  find,  in  the 
medium  where  they  grow,  proper  materials  for  their  nourishment.  It 
also  appears  necessary  that  these  materials  should  at  the  outset  con- 
tain some  nitrogenous  substances  to  give  these  inferior  organisms  the 
minimum  of  vitality  indispensable  to  the  free  absorption  of  free  nitrogen, 
but  if  these  substances  are  too  abundant  the  bacteria  will  live  prefera- 
bly at  their  expense.  The  experiment  shows  that  bacteria  fiourish  bet- 
ter in  media  rich  in  combined  nitrogen  than  in  those  which  contain  but 
little  where  they  are  obliged  to  put  forth  special  efforts  to  fix  free  nitro- 
gen. Without  doubt  a  condition  of  this  kind  determined  the  limit  of 
the  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  certain  soils  in  former  observations  by 
the  author.*  In  all  these  cases  the  humus,  or,  more  exactly,  the  hydro- 
carbons which  it  contains,  will  be  exhausted  more  or  less  rapidly  under 
these  manifold  influences  if  the  necessary  organic  materials  are  not 
reproduced  by  the  growth  of  the  plants  containing  chlorophyll.  The 
organisms  fixing  nitrogen  and  those  fixing  carbon  play  complementary 
rdles.  Either  they  live  independently  of  each  other  or  they  are  associ- 
ciated  in  symbiosis.  In  any  case  the  beginning  of  the  fixation  of  nitro- 
gen is  not  in  the  plants  of  higher  order,  but  in  certain  lower  micro- 
organisms which  live  in  the  soil. — a.  0.  T. 

The  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  light  on  plant  respiration, 
W.  Detmeb  (J5ar.  deut  bot  Oes.,  11,  pp.  139-148), — After  stating  some 
of  the  conflicting  opinions  regarding  the  direct  influence  of  light  and 
darkness  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  the  author  gives  in  detail  the 
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results  of  forty  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  direct  sun- 
light and  diffused  light,  other  conditions  being  equal.  The  parts  of 
plants  selected  for  the  experiments  were  the  corollas  of  Crepu  biennis, 
the  petals  of  a  rose,  the  roots  of  sprouting  plants  of  Vida  faba,  and 
young  sporocarps  of  Agaricm  campestria.  The  specimens  selected  were 
free  from  chlorophyll,  in  order  that  that  should  not  exert  an  influence. 
The  plants  used  were  placed  in  aspirators  into  which  moist  air  was  con- 
ducted, after  its  carbon  dioxide  had  been  removed.  After  passing  over 
the  plants  it  was  led  through  a  solution  of  baryta,  and  the  amount  of 
CO2  ascertained  by  titration. 

The  author  concludes  from  the  results  obtained  that  the  amount  of 
CO3  produced  by  a  plant  is  immediately  proportional  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  reserve  food  material  contained  in  the  plant. 

The  amount  of  CO2  produced  gradually  diminishes  with  the  progress 
of  the  experiment. 

In  homologous  parts  of  plants  under  similar  conditions,  the  ratio  of 
respiration  either  in  light  or  darkness  is  the  same. 

The  author  found  that  the  objects  of  his  experiments  respired  with 
practically  the  same  energy,  and  a  change  of  illumination  from  sunlight 
to  darkness  had  no  direct  influence  on  the  plant's  respiration. 

In  the  indirect  influence  the  author  found  an  undoubted  relation  be- 
tween active  assimilation  and  the  respiration  of  the  plants.  Whatever 
tended  to  increase  one  had  a  like  influence  on  the  other. 

The  author  made  numerous  observations,  two  hours  apart,  of  several 
plants  to  determine  whether  there  was  a  periodicity  of  respiration.  The 
results  obtained,  as  eii)ressed  in  tables,  show  no  constant  variation 
and  the  author  doubts  the  existence  of  a  daily  period  of  respiration. — 
w.  H.  E. 

The  metabolic  changes  produced  in  sprouting  potato  tnbers,  W. 
Det^ier  {Ber.  deut  hot  Oes.j  11,  pp.  149-153). — Experiments  were  con- 
ducted to  observe  the  changes  in  potato  tubers  when  grown  under 
various  conditions  of  light  and  moisture. 

Four  lots  of  tubers  were  experimented  with.  No.  I  was  grown  in  a 
dark,  dry  pasteboard  box;  No.  II  in  a  pasteboard  box  covered  with 
glass,  but  in  a  dry  chamber;  Nos.  Ill  and  IV  were  in  moist  sand,  the 
first  in  the  dark,  and  the  other  covered  by  a  glass  bell  jar.  The  tests 
were  begun  in  January  and  continued  for  four  months.  The  pieces  of 
apparatus  were  placed  in  a  north  window  of  a  room  which  was  heated 
in  winter. 

In  Nos.  II  and  IV  the  developed  sprouts  became  strong  stems.  Their 
color  was  natural  and  they  were  very  pubescent  and  weU  provided  with 
leaves.  In  Nos.  I  and  III  in  the  dark  the  sprouts  attained  about  the 
same  length,  but  were  not  so  stout  and  of  course  of  a  pale  color.  In 
the  moist  sand  numerous  roots  were  developed,  while  in  the  dry 
chambers  there  were  very  few.  At  the  expiration  of  four  months  the 
tubers  and  sprouts  were  tested  for  their  total  dry  matter,  diastase,  sugary 
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total  nitrogen,  albuminoid  nitrogen,  and  respiration  energy.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  all  the  tubers  of  the  four  lots  were  prac- 
tically equal  in  dry  material.  At  the  end  of  four  mouths  the  relative 
amounts  of  dry  material  were  as  follows:  Ko.  I,  40.53  per  cent;  No.  II, 
27.66  per  cent;  No.  Ill,  23.20  per  cent;  No.  IV,  23.26  per  cent.  The 
evaporation  varied  but  little  for  the  corresponding  sets  of  experiments. 
They  aU  grew  practically  an  equal  amount  of  sprouts,  all  of  which  tran- 
spired equally.  The  author  confirmed  his  previous  observations  that 
diastase  Is  not  recognizable  in  unsprouted  tubers,  but  may  be  found 
without  great  difficulty  in  the  growing  ones.  The  amount  of  ferments 
was  about  the  same  in  the  first  three  lots,  while  the  last,  the  lot  grow- 
ing under  glass  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  contained  much  more  ferment 
than  the  others. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  ultimate  changes  wrought  in  each 
lot.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  equal  at  the  start.  The  number  of 
tubers  in  each  case  is  ten. 

Bespiration  of  sprouting  potatoes  in  light  and  darJcnesi, 


Weight  of  tnben grams 

Dry  substance do.. 

Sagar tlo.. 

Total  nitrogen do . . 

Albmninoiu  nitrogen do. . 

CO,  per  hour  at  20o  C mg. . 

COfproduced  for  100  grams  dry  substance do.. 


Dry  atmosphere. 


Dark.        Light. 


404,00 
163.70 
1.15 
1.80 
1.29 
7.18 
4.39 


550.00 
152. 10 
0.02 
1.76 
1.10 
13.15 
8.03 


Moist  atmosphere. 


Dark.        Light. 


645.00 
149.00 
2.36 
1.74 
0.99 
9.10 
0.08 


685.00 
159.30 
5.17 
1.84 
1.11 
16.61 
10.42 


The  author  concludes  that  light  acts  toward  germinating  potatoes  as 
does  heat.  A  high  temperature  is  the  best  for  growth,  but  a  lower  one 
for  respiration.  Accordingly,  such  a  temperature  as  decreases  the  cell 
growth  increases  the  carbonic-a^id  production.  In  a  like  manner  the 
germinating  potato  tubers  are  influenced  by  a  change  in  the  light. — 

W.  H.  E. 

The  organic  substances  composing  humns,  Bebthelot  and  An- 
de6  {Oompt.  rend,y  116  {1893) j  pp.  666-67J2).—Aftev  a  brief  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  humus  of  soils,  the  variation 
in  humus  content  of  soils  is  illustrated  by  ultimate  organic  analyses  of 
four  soils  rich  in  humus  and  four  poor  in  humus. 

In  the  first  series  the  total  organic  matter  varied  from  32.9  to  72.3 
I)er  cent,  the  organic  carbon  from  19.1  to  43.6  per  cent,  and  the  nitrogen 
from  1  to  1.7  per  cent;  in  the  second  ^ries  (argillaceous  sand)  the  total 
organic  matter  varied  from  1.41  to  3.25  per  cent,  carbon  from  0.82  to 
1.91  per  cent,  and  the  nitrogen  from  0.09  to  0.14  per  cent.  In  the  first 
case  the  nitrogen  varied  from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  the  total  organic  mat- 
ter, in  the  second,  2  to  3  per  cent.  In  the  plants  in  general  the  nitro- 
gen rarely  runs  as  high  as  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  organic  matter. 
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The  cold-water  extract  of  the  organic  matter  of  a  sample  of  soQ  con- 
tained very  small  amounts  of  the  organic  principles.  On  treatment 
with  cold,  dilute  solations  of  alkalis,  however,  the  amounts  obtained 
were  considerable.  Sixty-seven  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the  carbon 
originally  present  in  the  material  was  soluble  in  the  alkali  solution,  and 
of  this  27.1  per  cent  was  precipitable  by  acid.  Thirty-one  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  carbon  was  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  solution. 
The  insoluble  residue  contained  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the  soluble  ex- 
tract precipitable  by  acids  5.6  per  cent,  and  the  soluble  extract  not  pre- 
cipitable by  acids  9.7  per  cent.  Analysis  of  the  material  isolated  from 
the  matter  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution^by  acid  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results:  Carbon  55.2  per  cent,  hydrogen  6.8,  nitrogen  3, 
oxygen  35,  and  ash  3.5. 

One  kilogram  of  each  of  two  soils  was  also  submitted  to  prolonged 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  cold.  In  one 
case  the  insoluble  matter  obtained  amounted  to  25.6  grams,  and  in  the 
other  to  14  grams.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  this  residue  agree 
closely  with  those  given  above  for  matter  soluble  in  alkali,  except  that 
hydrogen  is  about  1.5  per  cent  lower.  When  treated  for  three  days 
with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  potash,  100  parts  of  these  insoluble  resi- 
dues absorbed  44  and  42  parts  of  K3O,  respectively. 

The  insoluble  salt  obtained,  washed  until  the  wash  water  showed  no 
alkalinity,  had  the  following  composition: 


Per  cent. 


I. 


Carbon  . 
"lydrogf 
fitrogeu  . 

K«0. 


Hydrogen  . 
Nitr     - 


61.8 
5.7 
4.8 


61.3 
<L1 
4.6 


6.3 


These  results  are  confirmatory  of  those  obtained  by  the  authors  with 
artificial  humic  acid,*  and  serve  to  explain  the  absorbent  x)ower  of  soils 
for  potash. — w.  H.  b. 

The  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  the  soil,  A.  Muiytz  and  H. 
COUDON  {Ann.  Agron.^  19  {1893),  Ifo.  5,  pp.  209-216).— K  variety  of 
soils  mixed  with  organic  fertilizers  placed  either  in  sealed  vessels  ^ith 
a  limited  supply  of  air,  or  in  vessels  plugged  with  cotton,  which  allowed 
of  a  griulual  renewal  of  the  air,  were  experimented  on. 

Comparative  tests  were  made  with  unsterilized  soils,  with  soils  steri- 
lized  at  120^  C,  and  with  soils  sterilized  at  120^  O.  and  subsequently 
inoculated  with  soil  infusion. 

The  time  of  experiment  varied  in  different  cases  from  42  to  105  da3r8. 
In  every  test  there  was  a  notable  amount  of  ammonia  formed  in  the 

unsterilized  or  inoculated  soils,  the  evolution  being  most  active  where 

— ^ — -^ —  ,  .  _9 

*Aiiii.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  24,  B^r.  6,  p«  314 ;  25,  b^.  6,  p.  880. 
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the  air  was  renewed,  while  in  the  sterilized  soils  the  production  of  am- 
monia was  absolutely  arrested. 

It  was  ibund  that  a  temperature  of  fully  120^5  0.  was  required  to 
bring  about  complete  sterilization,  thus  showing  the  remarkable  resist- 
ant x)ower  of  the  organisms  to  heat. 

With  the  assistance  of  M.  Kayser,  two  distinct  species  of  Bacterium^ 
one  of  Bacillusj  and  two  of  MicrococcuSj  were  isolated  in  a  pure  state 
from  one  of  the  soils  experimented  upon.  The  microscopic  characters 
of  these  species  are  given.  Besides  these,  there  were  isolated  from  the 
same  soil  two  species  of  molds,  the  common  Mticor  racemostis  and  a 
new  si)ecies  of  Fusariunij  to  which  the  spe(;ific  name  miintzii  is  given. 
All  of  these  organisms  produced  a  notable  evolution  of  ammonia  in 
veal  bouillon  within  ten  days,  and  with  all  except  one  (a  micrococcus) 
the  same  result  was  obtained  in  soils.  The  evolution  was  especially 
active  in  the  soils  inoculated  with  the  two  molds. 

The  results  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of 
ammonia  in  the  soil  is  the  result  exclusively  of  the  conjoint  activity  of 
numerous  lower  organisms  of  very  widely  different  characters. — ^w. 

H.  B. 

The  manuring  of  summer  crops  with  commercial  fertilizers, 
P.  EovABA  {Wiener  landw.  Ztg.y  1893,  pp.  234,  ^5).— Numerous 
experiments  by  the  author  in  Hungary  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
almost  all  cases  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  profitable  on 
root  crops,  whether  sugar  beets  or  other  roots  grown  for  feeding 
purposes.  Manuring  with  348  kg.  of  superphosphate  and  87  kg.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  hectare  reduced  the  purity  coefficient  from  83.5  per 
cent  on  the  unfertilized  plats  to  80.5  percent  on  the  fertilized  plats, 
but  the  sugar  content  remained  practically  unchanged,  being  12.78  and 
12.80  per  cent,  respectively.  The  author's  practice  is  to  apply  the 
8upei*phosphate  and  to  mix  it  with  the  soil  before  the  seed  is  sown.  He 
found  that  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  applied  as  a  top  dressing  after  the 
plants  have  come  up  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  crust  over  the 
seed  bed. 

Numerous  experiments  on  oats  and  barley  indicated  that  these  crops 
did  not  pay  for  manuring  as  well  as  winter  grain. — j.  f.  duggar. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  various  phosphatic  manures  on 
upland  soil,  O.  Kellneb,  Y.  Kozai,  T.  Mobi,  and  M.  Nagaoka  (Col- 
lege of  Agr.,  TolciOy  Japan,  Bui.  Ifo.  12,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  i-^5).— The  soil 
experimented  on  was  a  "light,  ferruginous  kind  of  loam,  rich  in  humus." 
It  was  placed  in  zinc  cylinders  open  at  both  ends,  60  centimeters  (23.6 
inches)  wide  and  1  meter  (39.37  inches)  long,  which  were  sunk  nearly  to 
their  top  in  a  level  field. 

The  phosphates  used  were  (1)  double  superphosphates  containing  47.8 
per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid,  43.7  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric 
add,  and  3.1  per  cent  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid;  (2)  precipitated  cat- 
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ciam  phosphate  containing  29.4  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid  and 
24.8  per  cent  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid  5  (3)  Thomas  phosphate  (75 
per  cent  passed  0.25  mm.  sieve)  containing  21.8  per  cent  of  total  phospho- 
ric acid;  (4)  steamed  bone  dust  (85  per  cent  fine)  containing  21.8  per 
cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid,  3.9  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  1.3  percent 
of  fat;  (5)  crude  bone  dust  (37  pei-  6ent  fine)  containing  19.7  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  4.7  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  1.9  per  cent  of  fat;  (6) 
raw  crushed  bones  (16.C  per  cent  fine)  containing  21.6  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  4.6  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  14.1  per  cent  of  fat;  and  (7) 
bone  ash  (93  per  cent  fine)  containing  30.5  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric 
acid,  and  4.9  per  cent  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid. 

Each  cylinder  received  a  certain  amount  of  precipitated  calcium  car- 
bonate, potassium  sulphate,  and  ammonium  sulphate  before  the  addi- 
tion of  the  phosphates.  Each  phosphate  was  applied  in  two  quantities, 
a  single  and  a  double  ration,  and  each  quantity  was  applied  to  three 
cylinders.  The  rates  of  application  were  as  follows:  Double  super- 
phosphate 44.5  and  89  pounds  per  acre;  precipitated  calcium  phosphate 
and  Thomas  phosphate  66.8  and  133.6;  steamed  bone  dust,  crude  bone 
dust,  and  raw  crushed  bones  53.4  and  106.8;  and  bone  ash  89.1  and  178 J2 
pounds  per  acre. 

Four  crops  were  grown  in  succession — barley,  millet,  wheat,  and  buck- 
wheat. An  additional  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  applied  before  each 
successive  crop,  but  no  phosphate  was  added  after  the  first  application. 
The.  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  assimilated  by  the  different  crops,  as 
well  as  the  increased  yield  of  dry  matter  due  to  the  different  phosphates, 
are  tabulated  in  full.  The  following  table,  calculated  from  these  data, 
shows  the  relative  manurial  value  of  the  x)hosphates  on  the  successive 
crops. 

Relative  manurial  value  of  different  phoaphatet. 


Firat 
crop. 


Average 
of  first 

and 
second 
crops. 


ATorage 
of  first, 
second, 

and  third 
crops 


Average 
of  firsts 
second, 

third,  and 
fourth 
crops. 


Double  superphosphate 

Steamed  bone  dust 

Precipitated  caleiam  phosphate 

Crude  bono  dust 

Crnshecl  raw  bones 

Thomas  phosphate 

Bone  ash 


100 
79 
62  ' 
56 
56  ; 
55  I 
21  I 


100 
77.5 
67.5 
69 
64 
46 
24 


100 
82 
75 
108 
113 
48 


100 
81 
75 
113 
122 
48 


From  these  results  the  following  conclusions  are  deduced: 

(1)  Of  nil  phosphates  applied^  the  double  superphosphate  was  the  most  efFective 
in  the  beginning,  it«  rate  of  consumption  by  the  first  two  crops  cultivated  in  the 
first  ten  months  not  being  siirpnKScd  by  any  of  the  other  fertilizers.  After  that 
time,  however,  its  solubility  diminished,  probablj'  because  the  dibasic  componnds 
formed  after  its  application  are  gradually  converted  intotribasic  andpolybasic  ones, 
from  which  the  phosphoric  acid  can  not  be  readily  dissolved  by  the  roots.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  best  suited  to  crops  of  rapid  development  and  to  soils  of  medium  ab- 
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sorptive  power  for  phosphoric  acid,  aad  should  be  chiefly  applied  to  crops  colti- 
vatod  in  the  Hpring  or  summer,  a  few  days  before  sowing  or  transplanting. 

(2)  The  precipitated  calcium  phosphate,  which  in  our  case  consisted  chiefly  of  di- 
calcium  phosphate  mixed  with  some  tricalcium  phosphate,  was  less  active  than  the 
snperphosphate,  because  its  distribution  in  the  upland  soil  can  not  be  accom- 
plished to  that  extent  which  is  easily  attained  with  the  superphosphate.  The  mono- 
calcium  phosphate,  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  latter,  dissolves  in  the  fluids 
of  the  soil,  and  is  then  precipitated,  thus  assuming  a  state  of  extremely  fine  divi- 
sion, while  the  distribution  of  the  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  depends  merely 
on  the  mechanical  process  of  mixing.  Though  less  rapid  in  the  beginning,  the 
action  of  the  latter  phosphate  will  usually  continue  longer  than  that  of  superphos- 
phate. 

(3)  The  three  kinds  of  bone  manure — steamed  bone  dust,  crude  bone  dust,  and  raw 
crushed  bones — gave  very  remarkable  results.  The  first  crop  consumed  from  the 
steamed  bone  dust  considerably  more  than  from  the  two  raw  fertilizers,  but  the  after 
effect  of  the  unrecovered  phosphoric  acid  of  the  former  was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  two  latter  manures.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  our  specimen  of 
steamed  bone  dust  had  been  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  gelatinoid  substance,  which, 
during  its  decay  in  the  soil,  assists  in  the  dissolution  of  the  phosphatio  ingredients 
of  bones,  and  accelerates  the  action  on  crops.  Had  our  steamed  bone  dust  been  in  a 
normal  condition,  its  effect  would  have  been  certainly  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  snperphosphate  on  the  first  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  great  difference 
in  the  assimilability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  crude  bone  dust  and  the  raw  crushed 
bones.  These  two  manures  had  a  good  effect  on  the  first  two  crops,  but  after  hav- 
ing nndergone  decomposition  in  the  soil  for  one  year,  their  solubility  increased  so 
enormously  that  the  third  crop  consumed  from  them  more  than  even  the  superphos- 
phate yielded  to  the  first  crop.  This  observation  is  of  great  practical  importance. 
It  goes  to  show  that  in  countries  with  a  warm  climate  and  with  copious  rain,  as  in 
Japan,  bone  manures  are  most  valuable  even  in  quite  a  raw  state,  and  that  by  early 
application  or  by  a  preparatory  fermentation  in  the  compost  bed  their  manurial 
value  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  raised  to  that  of  the  superphosphate.  During  our 
experiments  on  the  college  farm  we  have  had  frequent  opportunity  of  proving  that 
bone  dust  has  a  specially  good  effect  on  cereals  sown  in  autumn,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  its  phosphatic  ingredients,  but  also  to  its  content  of  nitrogen.  The  presejice 
of  fat  does  not  deteriorate  its  value,  but  seems  rather  to  secure  a  better  after  eftect, 
as  in  our  experiments  the  raw  crushed  bones  with  14.07  per  cent  fat  yielded  more 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  third  and  fourth  crops  than  the  crude  bone  dust  with  only 
1.33  per  cent  fat. 

(4)  The  Thomas  phosphate  displayed  with  regard  to  the  first  crop,  as  well  as  to 
the  three  subsequent  ones,  approximately  half  the  effect  of  the  superphosphate.  The 
excellent  after  effect  attributed  to  this  fertilizer  by  P.  Wagner  has  not  been  up  to 
the  present  perceptible  in  our  experiments,  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  our  soil  in 
hnmns  and  the  copious  rainfall. 

(5)  Bone  ash  was,  as  we  had  anticipated,  a  very  insoluble  manure,  acting  but  slowly 
on  the  first  two  crops, but  of  increased  efficacy  in  course  of  time.  It  'should  always 
be  converted  into  superphosphate  before  its  application. 

W«      U«      Ba 

The  results  of  experiments  with  oats  in  the  years  1889-92, 

Q.  hmBSCKi^n  {LandboUj  1893 j  pp.  371-:272).— The  results  of  experi- 
ments with  20  varieties  of  oats  are  summarized.  The  experiments 
were  made  by  farmers  in  different  localities.  The  author  concludes 
tbat  the  difference  in  the  productiveness  of  the  best  varieties  of 
oats  is  not  so  considerable  as  is  generally  believed^  but  that  this  dif- 
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ferenceis  sufficient  to  engage  the  farmer's  attention.  His  resalts  indicate 
that  the  adaptability  of  different  varieties  for  certain  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  is  generally  overestimated.  He  considers  any  such 
adaptability  which  may  exist  due  largely  to  the  different  quantities  of 
water  needed  by  different  varieties. 

Experiments  in  mixing  varieties  indicated  that  for  rye  and  wheat  it 
is  advisable,  where  the  wintering  of  the  new  and  productive  varieties 
is  not  safe,  to  mix  these  with  the  hardy  native  sorts.  For  oats  the  mix- 
ing of  varieties  was  not  advantageous. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  is  not  influenced  by  the  variety  of  oats,  but  that  varying  seasons 
exercise  an  influence  in  this  matter.  Oats  are  richer  in  protein  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  warm,  dry  year  than  in  a  cold,  wet  year. 

The  author  suggests  that  since  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  phosphoric 
acid  exerts  an  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  grain,  the  analysis 
of  the  grain  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  richness  of  the  soil. — 

J.  F.  DUGGAB. 

The  repression  of  potato  rot  by  treatment  with  copper  prepa- 
stations,  G.LiEBSOHER  {Deut.  landw.  Fresse^  1893^  No.  36^ pp.  385^366). — 
The  author  conducted  experiments  through  three  seasons  to  test  the 
value  of  copper  preparations  for  the  preventive  treatment  of  potato  rot- 
On  June  28, 1890,  he  sprayed  a  part  of  the  crop  with  a  IJ  per  cent 
solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  at  the  rate  of  30  gallons  per  acre.  Four 
weeks  later  he  again  sprayed  the  plats,  using  a  2  per  oent  solution,  at 
the  rate  of  50  gallons  per  acre.  Notwithstanding  this  treatment,  there 
was  some  disease  on  all  the  early  sorts,  while  upon  the  late  ones  the 
disease  did  not  appear,  even  when  not  sprayed.  He  considered  the  first 
spr/iying  was  made  too  late,  and  consequently  the  second  was  useless. 
In  1891  three  plats  of  about  one  third  acre  each  were  planted  with  a 
variety  supposed  to  be  very  susceptible  to  rot.  The  first  plat  was  un- 
treated, the  second  received  a  dusting  with  copper  steatite,  and  the 
third  was  sprayed  three  times  with  a  1^  per  cent  solution  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  at  the  rate  of  about  30  gallons  per  acre.  Late  in  the  season 
all  three  plats  were  attacked,  and  at  the  beginning  of  August  all  the 
potato  vines  were  wilted.  The  treated  vines  remained  green  longer 
than  the  untreated  ones,  those  receiving  the  copper  steatite  for  about 
a  day;  those  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  from  three  to  fourteen 
days.  The  crop  from  all  three  plats  was  as  follows:  Untreated,  32 
bushels  per  acre;  copper  steatite,  42.7  bushels;  and  Bordeaux  mixture, 
48.1  bushels.  In  some  instances  the  disease  was  so  bad  that  a  yield 
scarcely  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  seed  was  obtained.  The  author 
thinks  the  cost  of  the  treatment  was  justified  by  the  increased  yield. 

In  1892  the  experiment  of  the  previous  years  was  repeated  on  a  plat 
of  about  1 J  acres,  divided  into  three  parts.  One  was  untreated,  an- 
other was  dusted  three  times  with  copper  steatite,  and  the  last  sprayed 
three  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  at  about  the  same  rate  per  acreas 
'  u  the  previous  years.    Fourteen  varieties  of  potatoes  were  planted,  and 
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the  season  being  a  very  dry  one  the  disease  was  at  no  time  severe. 
About  the  end  of  August  the  effect  of  the  copper  upon  each  of  the  14 
varieties  was  plainly  seen.  The  injurious  effect  on  the  plants,  the  author 
claims,  could  be  readily  seen,  and  the  yield  was  correspondingly 
reduced.  .  The  season  was  a  favorable  one  and  the  harvest  large.  Tak- 
ing the  yield  from  the  untreated  plats  as  100,  the  total  crop  from  the 
plats  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  copper  steatite  was  80  and 
69,  respectively;  or  the  loss  caused  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  was 
20  per  cent,  and  by  the  copper  steatite  31  per.  cent.  Instead  of  the  usual 
gain  attributed  to  the  use  of  copper  compounds  there  was  here  a  very 
serious  loss. 

The  author  thinks  the  use  of  copper  compounds  may  be  of  value  in 
a  wet  season  when  the  potato-rot  fungus  is  developing  and  spreading 
rapidly,  but  in  a  dry  season  their  repeated  application  will  positively 
injure  the  crop  more  than  the  fungus;  in  other  words,  he  considers  the 
use  of  the  compounds  during  a  dry  season  as  injurious  to  the  potato 
plant. — w,  H.  E. 

The  destruction  of  caterpillars  on  cabbages,  J.  Dufoub  {Chron. 
Agr.  Cant,  Vaud,  1893y  No.  5,  pp.  196^  197). — Among  numerous  insecti- 
cides tried,  the  best  for  destroying  caterpillars  on  the  cabbage  were  soft 
soap  and  pyrethrum  and  liver  of  sulphur  and  soft  soap.  The  last  is 
made  by  dissolving  300  grams  of  soap  and  50  grams  of  liver  of  sulphur 
in  10  liters  of  water.  The  cabbage  must  be  repeatedly  sprayed,  as  new 
caterpillars  are  hatched  each  day.  On  account  of  its  corrosive  action 
it  is  not  possible  to  employ  this  insecticide  on  tender  plants  or  on  the 
grape  in  bloom,  but  on  the  cabbage  its  effect  is  entirely  satisfactory. — 

J.  p.  DUGGAR. 

The  nun  {Liparis  monaclia),  H.  Badoux  {Chron.  Agr.  Cant  Vaudy 
1893^  No.  4,  pp.  143-153). — An  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  insect  on 
the  spruce  and  pine  forests  of  Europe,  with  the  methods  of  combating 

the  pest.— J.  F.  DUGOAE. 

The  digestibility  of  twigs  and  brushwood,  A.  GIjntheb,  A. 
Heinemann,  J.  B.  Lindsay, and F.  Lehmann (Journ.  Landw.^41  (1893)^ 
pp.  65^3). — Beech  twigs,  poplar  twigs,  and  acacia  twigs  were  fed  to 
sheep  in  oi'der  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  these  materials.  The 
beech  twigs  consisted  partly  of  old  material,  while  the  acacia  twigs  were 
young.  The  young  poplar  twigs  covered  with  leaves  were  cut  in  July, 
and  had  a  maximum  diameter  of  1  cm.  at  the  larger  end.  The  dry 
substance  of  the  three  feeding  stuffs  had  the  following  composition: 

Analytes  of  the  dry  matter  of  iwiga. 


Beecli  twin  , 
Poplar  twigs, 
Aeada  twigs 


Crnde 
protein. 


Percent. 
4.6£ 
7.81 
11.25 


Cmde 
fat. 


Per  cent. 
1.85 
8.30 
1.90 


Crude 
cellnlosc. 


Per  eent. 
45. 55 
39.80 
36.00 


Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract. 


Per  cent 
44.85 
45.25 
46.71 
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In  each  case  the  digestibility  of  hay  was  first  determined,  then  the 
digestibility  of  a  mixture  of  hay  and  bean  meal,  and  finally  the  twigs 
were  added  to  this  mixture.  The  digestion  period  consisted  of  seven 
days  and  was  preceded  by  a  preliminary  period  of  the  same  length. 
The  following  digestion  coefficients  were  obtained  for  the  three  sub- 
stances under  trial: 

Digestion  coefficients  for  twigs. 


Cmde 
protein. 


Cmde  fat 


Crude 
ceUaloee. 


Xitn>- 
gen-freo 
extract. 


Beech  twigs  . 
Poplar  twigs. 
Acacia,  twigs 


Per  cetiL 
16.2 
88.8 
65.8 


Per  cent. 
9.0 
39.0 
22.7 


Percent. 

7.0 

27-5 

21.4 


Per  cent 
10.4 
51.3 
47.4 


One  hundred  pounds  of  the  water-free  substance  contained  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  of  digestible  matter: 

Digestible  material  in  the  dry  matter  of  twigs. 


Cmde 
protein. 


Fat 


Crude 

cellolose. 


Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract. 


Beech  twigs . 
Poplar  twigs 
Acacia  twigs 


Per  cent. 
0.76 
3.03 
6.28 


Percent. 
0.17 
1.81 
0.43 


Per  cent. 
3.13 
10.93 

7.70 


Percent. 

7.M 

23.21 

22.14 


The  authors  conclude  that  the  difference  in  the  digestibility  of  these 
three  substaupes  is  due  rather  to  the  age  at  which  the  material  was  har- 
vested than  to  the  plant  itself.  The  younger  the  twigs  the  higher  their 
digestibility,  and  they  attain  their  maximum  digestibility  when  cov- 
ered with  leaves,  since  the  leaves  are  more  easily  digested  than  the 

stems. — J.  P.  DUGGAE. 

Craonnais  swine,  J.  Bizb  {Ohron.  Agr.  Cant.  Vaud,  1893 j  No,  5, 
pp,  175-184), — ^The  author  found  in  breeding  together  brother  and  sister 
of  the  Yorkshire  breed  and  comparing  the  weight  of  the  progeny  with 
that  of  the  oflTspring  of  parents  not  related,  that  in  two  years  the 
inbreeding  resulted  in  a  loss  of  61.6  pounds  of  live  weight  per  head  by 
the  time  the  pigs  had  attained  the  age  of  12  months. 

In  his  endeavors  to  improve  the  hogs  of  the  Canton  of  Yaud  the 
author  secured  the  French  breed  Craonnais  and  compared  it  with  the 
pure  Yorkshire  and  with  the  Craonnais- Yorkshire  cross.  He  found 
the  Craonnais  larger  than  the  Yorkshire  and  the  cross,  and  requiring 
eighteen  or  twenty  months  for  maturity.  The  cross  was  completely 
developed  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  aflforded  a  finer  and  more  com- 
pact flesh  than  the  Craonnais  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  waste  in 
slaughtering.  The  cross  was  quiet  in  disposition  and  better  suited  to 
confinement. 
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The  following  figures  give  the  weights  of  three  pigs  of  the  same  age 
fed  together: 


Age. 

Craon- 
naia. 

York, 
ahire. 

Croaa. 

Months. 
6 

PoundM. 
116.6 
228.6 
816.8 
435.6 

Pounds. 

94.6 

151.8 

246.4 

843.2 

Pounds. 
103.4 
182.6 
277.2 
876.2 

9 

12 

15 

The  pure  Graonnais  was  fed  nntil  22  months  old,  when  he  weighed 
685  pounds  gross,  and  netted  592  pounds. — j.  P.  dugoab. 

The  effect  on  the  progeny  of  adding  nentral  calcium  phoaphata 
to  the  normal  ration  of  the  pregnant  mother,  L.  Gaffenbebgeb 
{Journ.  Landw.,  41  (1893),  pp.  57-^4).— The  young  rabbits  of  two  litters 
from  the  same  parents  were  analyzed.  During  one  period  of  pregnancy 
the  mother  had  received  in  addition  to  the  ration  of  oats,  green  stu£f,  and 
hay,  a  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  the  food.  During 
another  period  of  pregnancy  this  mineral  food  was  omitted.  The  average 
weight  of  the  young  rabbits  and  the  percentage  of  ash,  lime,  and 
phosphoric  acid  were  less  when  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  fed. — j.  f. 

DUGGAB. 

Contribution  to  the  atody  of  tatanna,  E.  Boux  and  L.  Yaillabd 
(Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1893),  pp.  65-140). — A  review  of  the  work 
previously  published  on  this  subject  precedes  an  account  of  the  re- 
searches of  the  writers. 

The  authors'  method  of  rendering  an  animal  immune  against  tetanus 
is  as  follows:  The  tetanic  cultures  are  made  on  peptonized  bouillon, 
aged  four  to  five  weeks.  These  cultures,  after  filtration,  furnish  a  clear 
liquid,  which  is  a  tetanic  poison  of  great  strength,  since  -j-^^  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  kills  a  mouse.  This,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  loses  in 
large  part  its  objectionable  qualities,  and  constitutes  the  vaccine  liquid 
which  is  not  caustic.  The  animal  is  inoculated  with  increasing  doses 
at  intervals  of  several  days.  This  method  of  procedure  is  rapid  and 
convenient,  and  succeeds  equally  well  with  the  Quinea  pig,  the  horse, 
the  sheep,  and  the  cow.  The  more  subject  the  animal  may  be  to  teta- 
nus, the  longer  the  period  during  which  the  vaccination  is  continued. 

The  serum  firom  animals  so  treated  possesses  an  antitoxic  property. 
For  measuring  this  antitoxic  activity  of  the  serum,  the  authors  follow 
the  method  proposed  by  Behring.  Its  activity  is  represented  by  the 
weight  of  mice  which  one  cubic  centimeter  of  serum  will  render 
immune  against  an  inoculation  with  the  same  amount  of  tetanic 
poison.  When  the  serum  is  dried  it  may  be  kept  indefinitely  without 
losing  its  efficacy. 

The  immunity  of  animals  inoculated  with  the  vaccine  liquid  above 
mentioned,  and  afterwards  with  the  pure  poison,  exists  for  a  long  time. 
For  example,  at  the  end  of  two  years  rabbits  were  still  proof  against 
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inoculations  of  poison  which  proved  fatal  to  rabbits  which  had  not 
been  treated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authors  found,  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
Behring  and  Kitasato,  that  the  immunity  conveyed  by  the  serum  is  not 
durable,  but  diminishes  rapidly,  and  is  lost  in  about  fifty  days. 

The  milk  of  vaccinated  animals  was  found  to  be  strongly  antitoxic 
and  conducted  itself  like  the  serum. 

When  the  poison  and  the  antitoxine  were  injected  almost  simulta- 
neously into  the  same  kind  of  tissue,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
the  poison  diffused  more  rapidly  and  induced  tetanus  limited  to  the 
region  where  it  was  introduced.  When  the  serum  is  injected  before 
the  poison,  it  prevents  tetanus.  Poison  injected  into  the  paw  of  a  small 
animal  wa-s  not  so  quickly  fatal  as  when  the  same  dose  was  introduced 
under  the  skin.  The  longer  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  injec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  inducing  tetanus  and  the  remedial  inoculation, 
the  larger  must  be  the  doses  of  serum  employed.  After  a  certain  time, 
varying  with  the  animal,  prevention  is  impossible.  It  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  therapeutic  ii\jection  from  time  to  time  until  the  contraction 
disappears. 

The  authors'  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  pronounced  tetanus 
embraced  49  mice,  62  Guinea  pigs,  11  rabbits,  and  4  sheep.  Of  these, 
43  animals  were  used  as  tests,  and  after  infection  were  not  treated;  39 
died  and  4  recovered.  Of  the  83  infected  animals  treated,  73  died  and 
10  recovered. 

A  review  of  the  recorded  cases  of  the  treatment  of  tetanus  in  man  by 
means  of  inoculation  shows  that  results  have  not  been  favorable.  Since 
large  doses  of  serum  will  not  cure  tetanus  and  since  small  doses  vdll 
prevent  it,  the  authors  suggest  that  the  physician  might  use  preventive 
treatment  when  called  to  attend  an  injury  which  might  be  expected  to 
run  into  tetanus. — ^J.  F.  duggae. 

Bacteriological  researches  concerning  suppuration,  A.  Luoet 
{Ann.  Inst  Pasteur  J  7{1893\pp.  324-330). — This  is  a  preliminary  notice 
in  which  the  author  describes  the  organisms  found  in  pus.  All  of 
these  observations  were  made  on  milch  cows.  After  separating  the 
organisms  which  he  considers  accidental,  the  author  enumerates  five 
organisms  which  he  considers  as  the  true  pyogenic  microbes.  He 
proi)Oses  for  these  the  following  names:  Streptococcus  pyogenes  botriSj 
Btaphyloooccus  pyogenes  bovis.  Bacillus  pyogenes  bovis,  Bacillus  liquefor 
oiens  pyogenes  boviSj  and  Bacillus  crassus  pyogenes  bovis. 

Of  these  the  most  common  is  Streptococcus  pyogenes  bovis^  next 
BacilVus  pyogenes  bovis  and  Bamllus  liquefaoiens  pyogenes. 

Streptococcus  pyogenes  bovis  is  not  harmful  when  iivjected  into  Ouinea 
pigs  and  rabbits  subcutaneously,  or  as  intraperitoneal  injections.  In- 
tra-veinous  injections  proved  harmless  for  the  rabbit. 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  bovis  was  equally  harmless  with  rabbits  and 
Ouinea  pigs,  whacever  the  mode  of  iuocidatiou. 
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Baeilltu pyogenes  bovis  showed  a  variable  virulence;  in  one  case  it 
quickly  produced  death  when  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  Guinea 
pig,  while  in  other  cases  it  was  without  eff'ect. 

Bacilltis  Uquefacietis pyogenes  bovis  when  intra-veinously  injected  into 
the  rabbit  caused  large  abscesses,  which,  however,  did  not  open  spon- 
taneously. 

Bacillus  crcLssus  pyojenes  bovis  was  not  harmfrd  for  rabbits,  but 
caused  the  death  of  Guinea  pigs  in  36  or  48  hours  after  intra-peritoneal 
injection. — j.  P.  duggae. 

Comparison  between  the  specific  gravity  test  of  must  and  anal- 
ysis of  wine,  G.  Eey  {Ohron.  Agr.  Cant.  Vaud,  1893,  ¥o.  5, pp.  203^ 
^4).— The  Oechsle  specific  gravity  test  for  must  was  compared  with 
analyses  of  wine  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  first  method  in 
measuring  the  alcohol  of  wine.  In  two  series  of  experiments,  extend- 
ing through  eight  years,  the  difference  between  the  theoretical  amount 
of  alcohol  and  the  amount  found  by  analysis  was  extremely  small. 
The  average  figures  showed,  in  the  first  experiment, by  the  gravity  test 
9.6  per  cent,  by  analysis  9.8  per  cent;  in  the  second  experiment,  by  the 
gravity  test  10.4  per  cent,  by  analysis  10.2  per  cent. — J.  F.  duggab. 
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VlLLi^RS  and  F.  BoRQ.—Compt.  rend.,  116  {189S),  No,  18,  pp.  989-993. 

A  Tegietablennoleln  (Sur  une  micleine  vegitale),  P.  Petit. — Compi.  rend.,  116  (189S\ 
No.  18,  pp.  995-997. 

The  inflaenoe  of  antiseptics  on  milk.  Action  of  boric  acid  on  peptic  digestion 
{Uinfiuence  dee  antiseptiques  sur  le  lait.  Action  de  Vadde  borique  sur  la  digeetion  pep- 
iiqm),  J.  Jkan.— i2er.  intern.  Falsi/.,  6  (1893),  No.  8,  pp.  1S9,  140. 

The  passage  of  solutions  of  casein  through  porcelain  {Itecherches  snr  le  paseage 
dee  eolutions  de  oaeiine  cL  travers  la  porcelaine),  L.  IIuqounknq.— Jni».  Ckim.  et  Phye., 
28  (1893),  96r.  6,  Apr.,  pp.  528-537. 

A  new  modification  of  Sozhlet's  extractor  {Vi  una  nuova  modificazione  alV 
appareochio  estrattore  di  Soxhlet),  L.  Carcano. — Staz.  sper.  agr.  Ital.,  S4,  No.  3,  pp. 
234,  235. 

Mechanical  fUtwc  {Meohanisehee  Filter). — Wochenschr.  Central-Ver.  BUhenzuek.  Ind.^ 
1893,  No.  15,  p.  219. 

Air  bath  with  constant  temperature  and  air  circulation  (Lufthad  mit  conetanier 
Temperatur  und  Luft'Circulation),  M.  Kaehlku.— ZeitacAr.  angevo.  Chem.,  1893,  Heft  9* 
pp.  269,  270. 

Plants  accompan3ring  the  pines  in  northern  Germany  {BegleitpfianzenderKiefer 
in  NorddeutsMand),  F.  HoCK.— ^«-.  deut.  hot.  Gee.,  11,  Heft  3,  p,242. 

A  study  of  pollen  tubes  of  Gymnosperms  {Zur  Lehre  von  dem  PoUenechlauche  der 
Oymnospemien,  Pt.  ii),  W.  Belajrff.— /ie?'.  deut.  hot.  Ges.,  If,  Heft  3,  p.  196. 

Concerning  the  organization  of  yeast  cells  ( Ueher  die  Organieation  der  HefezeU 
ten),  G.  HiKRONYMUS.— 5ci*.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  11,  Heft.  2,  p.  176. 

Concerning  the  cause  of  cell-wall  striation  in  the  endodermis  of  roots  ( Veiber 
die  Ursache  der  Zellhautieellung  in  der  Endodermis  der  Wurzeln),  A.  Himbach. — Ber, 
deut.  hot.  Ges.,  11,  Heft  2,  p.  94. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  oil  and  resin  ducts  ( Ueher  den  Ort  der  Oel-  bez'w.  Harts- 
bildung  hei  den  sohizogenen  Secrethehaltern),  A.  Tschirch.— IJer.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  11,  Heft 
3,  p.  201. 

The  appearance  of  sieve  plates  in  the  tracheary  system  of  LeguminossB  (Dae 
Auftreten  von  Siehtupfeln  im  traohealen  Systeme  der  Leguminosen),  B.  JOnsson. — Bot, 
Centralhl..  53,  No.  11,  p.  346. 

The  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  light  on  plant  respiration  (Der  Direct-  und 
Indirect' Einfluss  des  Lichles auf  die  Pflanzenathmung),  W.  Dktmer. — Ber.  deut.  bot.  Gee., 
11,  Heft  2,  p.  139. 

Transpiration  in  herbaceous  grafts  (De  la  transpiration  dans  la  grejfe  herbacki),  L- 
Daniel.— Co»i/>«.  rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  15, pp.  763-765. 

The  exchanges  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  between  plants  and  the  atmos- 
phere (Sur  les  Changes  d^acide  oarhonique  et  d'oxygene  entre  pJantes  et  Vatmosph^e),  Th. 
SciilOsing,  Jr.— ^nn.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1893),  No.  1,  pp.  28-40;  also,  C<mpt.  rend.,  116 
(1892),  No.  16,  pp.  881  and  1017. 
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11,  pp.  543-548. 

Influence  of  climate  on  the  formation  and  composition  of  soils  ( Uehei'  den 
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Effect  of  drouth  on  the  crops  of  the  year  (Effete  de  la  e4chereeee  eur  lee  cuUuree 
de  Vanned,  Chambrrlent.— Cc^nip*.  rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  16,  pp.  776-779. 

On  the  amount  of  water  in  arable  soil  after  a  prolonged  drouth  (Sur  lee  qnan- 
titie  ffeau  eontcnuee  dane  la  terre  arahle  apree  une  e^chereeee  prolong4e),  Demonssy  and 
DUMONT.— Compt.  rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  19,  pp.  1078-1080. 

Determination  of  the  water  in  soils,  in  which  different  crops  have  been 
grown,  after  a  period  of  extreme  drouth  (Ditermination  de  Veau  conienue  dane  la 
terre,  portant  divereee  r4coltee,  aprh  une  pSriode  de  grande  eichereeee),  Reiset. — Compt. 
rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  21,  pp.  1177-1179. 

Influence  of  the  depth  of  the  soil  on  its  water  content  (  Untereuchungen  Uher 
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On  the  organic  substances  in  humus  (Sur  lee  matieree  organiquee  conetiiutivee  du 
eol  v4g4tal),  Berthelot  and  KvDKk.— Compt.  rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  13,  pp.  666-672. 

Culture  of  the  soil  and  nitrification  (Le  trevail  de  la  terre  et  la  nitrification),  P. 
P.  Deh^raik.— Conipt.  rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  20,  pp.  1091-1097. 

A  contribution  to  the  nitrogen  question  (Beiirag  zur  Siickeiofffrage),  Lieb- 
SCHER. — Joum.  Landw.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  139-199,  and  Deut.  landw.  Presee,  1893,  No. 
39,  pp.  419, 420. 

Fertiliser  experiments  on  hemp  (Eeperienze  culturali  eulla  conoimazione  della 
canapa),  A.  Pasqualini  and  A.  Sintoni. — Ann.  etaz.  agr.  ForU,1891,  No. 20, pp.  161- 
194;  ahe.  in  8taz.  eper.  agr.  Ital.,  24,  No.  2,  pp.  170-180. 

Lathyrus  sylvestris,  its  culture  and  manuring  (Lathy rue  eilveetrie,  iXr  Ban  und 
ihre  Erndkrnng),  H.  Lingl.— Der  Landhote,  1893,  No.  25,  pp.  263-266. 
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Maise  as  a  forage  plant  (Der  Maia  aU  Fatlerpflanze),  SakblulRIO.— 7Fieii«r  landw, 
Ztg,y  189S,  No,  SO,  pp,  g50,S6i. 
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Improvement  of  potato  culture  in  France  (Amelioration  de  la  culture  delapomme 
de  terre  indusirielle  etfourragere  en  France),  A.  Girard. —Compt.  rend.,  116  {1898),  No. 
1£,  pp.  651-668. 

The  effect  of  wilting  the  seed  on  the  yield  of  potatoes  {Einfluss  dee  Anwelkena 
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16  {1893),  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  42-67. 

The  employment  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  sugar  beets  {Zur  Auwendung  dee  Chili-^ 
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Experiments  in  manuring  wheat  {Rieuliati'delle  esperienze  di  concimazione  del 
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159:  ahs.  in  Slaz,  eper.  agr.  Ital.,  24,  No.  2,  pp.  152-170. 
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SiNTONi. —-4nn.  ataz.  agr.  ForU,  1891,  No.  20,  pp.  49-87;  ahs.  in  Staz.  eper.  agr.  Ital.,  24, 
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Manuring  the  orchard  {Dungung  der  ObstbSume),  C.  ISLBiiANN.— Wiener  landw.  Ztg,, 
No.  86,  p.  298. 
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{1898),  No.  16,  pp.  788-741. 

The  hardness  of  the  seed  coat  of  gorse  seed  {Die  Hartsokaligkeit  der  Somen  dee 
Steckginsters,  Ulex  europceus  L.),  F.  F.  Bruynino,  jr.— t/imm.  Landw.,  41,  Heft  1  asid 
2,  pp.  86-94. 

British  hawkweed,  E.  F.  and  W.  E.  Linton.— Jbiim.  Botany,  81,  p.  146, 

Investigations  on  the  influence  of  parasitic  fungi  on  their  host  plants  (  Unter- 
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BcnKR.—Deut.  landw.  Presse,  1893,  No.  36,  pp.  386,  886. 

Concerning  the  action  of  copper  preparations  on  grapevines  ( Ueber  die  IFir- 
kung  der  Kupferpr&parate  auf  Weinreben),  C.  Rumm.— ^er.  deut.  hot.  Gee,,  11,  H^9, 
p.  79. 
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i  new  BpeoieA  of  gall  mites  (Ueher  neue  Qallmilben),  A.  Nalepa.— Bof.  Cen- 
tralbh,  SSy  No.  11,  p.  842, 
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The  phosphates  of  milk  (Sur  lea  phoaphaiea  du  lait),  M.  Duclaux.— ^sn.  Inai. 
Paateur  7  (1893),  No.  1,  pp.  2-17. 

The  microbes  and  the  fatty  matters  in  cream  and  cheese  (Lea  mierobea  ei  la 
naiiire  graaae),  E.  Doclaux.— Jttn.  Inat.  Paateur  7  (1893),  No.  4,pp.  306-324. 

Bxperlments  with  cultivated  yeasts  in  wine-making  (Eaaaia  avee  Ua  levurea 
eultiviea  e»  1892),  £.  Chuard.— CAron.  Agr.  Cant.  Faud,  1893,  No.  6,  pp.  198-203. 
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Gboroia  Station.— Mr.  Gnstave  Speth,  horticulturist  of  the  station,  died  April  2, 
1893,  aged  54  years.  The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Wiirtemberg,  Germany.  Hugh 
N.  Starnes  has  been  appointed  to  fiil  the  vacancy.  During  two  weeks  in  March  the 
station  dairymen  assisted  in  conducting  a  dairy  school  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
at  Athens.    The  apparatus  of  the  station  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

Idaho  Station. — ^Three  substations  have  been  organized,  as  follows:  No.  1,  Grange- 
ville,  Idaho  County,  John  Norwood,  experimentalist,  and  W.  E.  Russel,  farmer;  No.  2,  . 
Idaho  Falls,  Bingham  County,  W.  F.  Cash,  experimentalist,  George  Armstrong, 
fanner;  No.  8,  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  T.  T.  Rutledge,  experimentalist,  O.  F.  Per- 
sons, farmer.  Field  work  witli  grain,  grasses,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  has 
been  begun  at  these  substations.  At  Nampa  an  orchard  is  being  planted  and  exper- 
iments with  sugar  beets  will  be  conducted.  The  station  at  Idaho  Falls  is  in  the 
arid  region,  where  irrigation  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  crops.  Experiments 
with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  carrying  on  dairying  in  this  region  will  be 
made  at  this  substation.    R.  Milliken  has  resigned  the  directorship  of  the  station. 

University  of  Minnesota.— The  biennial  report  of  the  board  of  regents  for  the 
years  1891  and  1892  contains  the  following  description  of  the  dairy  building  recently 
erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $17,600 : 

''  The  dairy  building  is  of  a  commodious  size,  built  of  brick  in  a  thoroughly  sub- 
stantia] manner  after  the  most  modern  plans,  with  a  complete  equipment,  includ- 
ing apparatus  for  experiments,  handling  of  milk,  and  butter  and  cheese-making,  as 
well  as  machinery  and  outfit  necessary  for  giving  thorough  and  complete  instruction 
to  students  in  the  agricultural  department  in  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  dairy 
work. 

"The  building  is  two  stories  high,  thoroughly  plumbed,  and  provided  with  cold- 
storage  rooms.  There  are  four  office  rooms  above  and  one  large  room  for  general 
purposes.  It  is  heated  with  steam  throughout,  supplied  from  a  40-hor8e-power 
boiler.  The  steam  separator  is  driven  by  a  small  engine ;  on  the  main  floor  are  two 
rooms  each  42  by  30  feet,  both  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  fully  equipped  for  but- 
ter and  cheese-making.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
lecture  room  is  large  and  arranged  so  that  animals  may  be  taken  before  students  of 
the  agricultural  school  for  illustration  in  stock-raising.'' 

The  number  of  students  in  the  school  of  agriculture  has  increased  from  38  in  1888 
to  135  in  1892.    The  total  number  of  students  in  the  university  is  now  about  1,500. 

Nebraska  Station. — ^Work  on  chinch-bug  diseases  has  been  undertaken  by  L. 
Braner,  entomologist  of  the  station.  F.  S.  Billings,  investigator  of  animal  diseases, 
and  F.  W.  Taylor,  horticulturist,  have  resigned. 

New  Jersey  Stations. — At  a  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  the  State  station, 
held  April  20, 1893,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  A.  W.  Duryee ;  sec- 
retary, W.  R.  Ward;  treasurer,  I.  S.  Upson;  and  director  of  the  station,  E.B.  Voor- 
hees. 

New  York  State  Station.— C.  E.  Hunn,  assistant  horticulturist,  is  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  station  staff. 

Ohio  Station.— Tlie  State  legislature  has  appropriated  $9,500  to  this  station  fop 
1893,  to  be  expended  for  the  following  purposes :  Live  stock,  including  the  founds^ 
tion  of  a  few  herds  of  pure-bred  cattle  and  sheep,  $4,350;  implements^  farming 
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machinery,  and  fann  supplies,  $2,250;  special  work  in  entomology,  $400;  substation 
for  field  experiment  with  fertilizers,  $1,000;  pr^aration  for  main  building,  $1,000; 
and  expenses  of  board  of  control,  $500.  A  large  orchard  is  being  planted.  Ten 
miles  of  tile  drain  have  been  put  in,  and  as  much  more  will  be  laid  during  the  coming 
season.    The  erection  of  the  main  building  will  not  be  undertaken  until  next  year. 

Pennsylvania  Collegk.— The  State  legislature,  with  only  two  dissenting  votes, 
has  passed  an  act  appropriating  $90,720  for  the  benefit  of  the  college  during  the  next 
two  years,  including  $30,000  for  a  new  building  for  the  departments  of  engineering, 
and  $32,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  departments  of  mining,  electrical  and  civil 
engineering,  chemistry,  and  agriculture. 

Utah  College.— F.  B.  Linfield,  formerly  foreman  of  the  farm  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  afterwards  connected  with  the  traveling  dairy  of  Ontario,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  animal  husbandry  at  the  Utah  College.  He  will  have 
most  of  his  time  to  devote  to  investigations  in  dairying. 

Vermont  College  and  Station.— W.  W.  Cooke  has  resigned  the  position  of  di- 
rector of  the  station  and  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  college,  to  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1.     He  has  been  director  of  the  station  since  its  organization  in  1886. 

Washington  College.— The  board  of  regents  recently  appointed  is  constituted 
as  follows:  Charles  R.  Conner,  president,  Spokane;  T. R. Tannatt,  vice-president, 
Farmington;  J.  W.  Stearns,  treasurer,  Tekoa;  H.  T.  Blandford,  Wallawalla;  E.  S. 
Ingraham,  Seattle. 

Spain.— Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Agronomic  Station  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
High  School  at  Madrid,  Spain,  contains  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  year  1892,  by  the 
director,  Josd  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  including  analyses  of  soils,  fertilizers,  etc. ;  field 
experiments  with  wheat,  barley,  chick-pea  {Cieer  arielinum),  and  Vioiafaha;  and  pot 
and  box  exp crimen t-s  with  different  crops. 

Botanical  Labokatory,  Hamburg. — A  pamphlet  has  been  recently  issued  con- 
taining the  following  papers  by  Dr.  O.  Burchard,  originally  published  in  English 
journals:  Characteristics  of  the  American  red  clover  in  the  field;  Red  clovers  from 
various  States  of  North  America;  Germination  of  grass  seeds  without  integuments; 
and  Temperature  in  germinating  experiments. 

On  the  liberation  op  nitrogen  during  putrefaction,  H.  B.  Gibson  (Amer. 
Chem,  Journ.,  15  (1893),  No.  1,  pp,  1^-18), —he&n  beef  and  blood  serum  were  allowed 
to  putrify  in  glass  bell-jars  varying  in  size  from  1  to  2  liters.  The  several  portions, 
not  exceeding  1  gram  in  weight,  were  placed  in  small  watch  glasses  arranged  on  metal 
stands.  They  were  each  moistened  with  distilled  water  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  6 
0.  c.  of  water  per  gram  of  substance.  Putrefaction  was  induced  in  one  set  by  adding 
a  drop  of  very  dilute  emulsion  of  putrid  meat,  and  in  another  by  the  addition  of  a 
couple  of  drops  of  dilute  soil  infusion.  The  temperature  varied  from  6^  or  8^  to  25^ 
C,  and  often  changes  of  12<^  to  15°  occurred  within  twenty-four  hours.  Air  washed 
by  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  was  passed  through 
the  jars,  as  a  rule  every  day,  at  the  rate  of  about  4  bubbles  per  second,  the  average 
daily  quantity  thus  admitted  to  each  jar  being  approximately  equal  to  twice  its 
capacity.  In  one  series  the  ammonia  evolved  in  the  jars  was  absorbed  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  a  second  series  the  air  was  drawn  through  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  absorb  indol,  skatol,  etc.,  as  well  as  ammonia.  The  experiments  lasted  from 
eighty-two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty -two  days,  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  was  deter- 
mined by  the  ''difference''  method.  Tests  were  made  for  nitrates  with  negative  re- 
sults.   The  results  are  thus  sunmiarized  by  the  author : 

"  (1)  Liberation  of  nitrogen  may  take  place  during  the  procesfi  of  putrefaction. 

"  (2)  In  the  experiments  reported  the  liberation  of  nitrogen  has  been  dependent  on 
the  inoculation,  and  certain  microorganisms  (found  in  the  putrid  flesh)  seem  inca- 
pable of  carrying  on  this  process  in  any  marked  degree,  while  others  (found  in  the 
soil  infusion)  have  caused  a  marked  loss  of  nitrogen. 

''  (3)  The  microorganisms  have  produced  liberation  of  nitrogen  independent  of  the 
pxooeM  of  nitrification.'' 
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The  influence  of  the  moon  on  rainfall  (Science,  Vol.  XX,  Ko.SJS,  p.S10,)— 
From  recent  contributions  to  this  subject  by  Mansfield  Merriman,  Ph.  D.  of  Liehig^li 
Uuiyersity,  Pennsylvania,  and  Prol  H.  A.  Hazen,  of  Washiniirtony  D.  C,  it  appears 
that  the  widespread  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  weather  probably  haa 
some  foundation  in  fact,  particularly  as  regards  the  effect  on  the  occurrence  of  thun- 
derstorms and  the  dispersion  of  clouds  under  the  influence  of  the  full  moon.  Prof. 
Merriman  has  tabulated  the  rainfall  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  during  ISSl-'SO. 
"  The  amount  of  rainfall  in  each  year  was  obtained  for  the  new  moon  and  for  each  of 
the  three  days  preceding  and  following,  and  also  for  the  other  quarters."  He  arrivea 
at  the  conclusions  that  the  rainfall  is  liable  to  increase  after  the  new  moon ;  that  the 
full  moon  is  generally  followed  by  a  decrease  in  rainfall;  that  the  wettest  period  in 
the  lunar  month  is  near  and  before  the  new  moon,  and  that  the  dry  est  period  is  near 
and  before  the  first  quarter. 

Prof.  Hazen  briefly  reviews  the  foreign  work  on  this  subject,  stating  that  the  re- 
sults have  been  largely  of  a  negative  character,  except  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  influence  of  the  moon,  or  perhaps  the  tide,  on  thunderstoims,  and  that  the 
full  moon  appears  to  have  the  power  to  disperse  clouds.  He  also  refers  to  researches 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  from  1873-'80,  which  show  that  there  was  "nearly  a 
half  more  rain  just  before  and  after  new  moon  than  full  moon."  He  computes  the  . 
data  for  rainfall  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  fifteen  years,  1871-'85,  and 
for  the  ten  years,  1882-'91.  "  In  the  first  period  of  fifteen  years  there  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  rain  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon.  In  the  second  period  for  the  three  days  about 
each  phase  the  result  is  similar  to  that  of  Prof.  Merriman,  though  the  difference  of 
2  inches  between  new  and  full  moon  is  very  Hlight.  When  we  take  the  five  days 
about  each  phase,  however,  we  see  that  the  new  moon  has  13.5  inches  more  rain  than 
the  full.''  The  observation  of  Prof.  Hazen  confirms  the  general  belief  that  the  full 
moon  has  the  power  of  driving  away  clouds. 

Burnt  earth  in  seed  germination.— A  writer  in  Garden  and  Forest,  vol.  vi,  p. 
115,  recommends  the  use  of  burnt  earth  for  slow-germinating  seeds.  Clayey  soil  is 
burned  in  a  stove  or  furnace  to  a  red  heat,  thus  ridding  it  of  the  causes  of  fermenta- 
tion and  sourness.  Seed  pans  filled  with  such  soil  may  be  kept  moist  indefinitely 
without  fear  of  injury. 

Delphinium  as  an  insecticide.— In  Revue  Horticole,  65  (1893),  No.  7,  p.  146,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  experiments  by  Laboulb^ne  which  indicate  that  a  decoction  of  Del- 
phinium plants  may  be  used  as  an  insecticide  for  the  beet  noctuid. 

Arbor  Day  for  France. — In  an  extract  from  a  memoir  by  J.  Jennnel  on  Defor- 
estation and  public  hygiene  (Le  dSboiaement  et  Vhjfgihie  puhUque)  published  in  Comptee 
rendus,  116  (1893),  p.  659,  the  desirability  of  organizing  a  movement  to  establish  an 
institution  analogous  to  the  American  Arbor  Day  is  strangly  urged,  on  the  ground 
that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  deforestation  and  to  hasten  the  refor- 
estation of  the  mountain  regions  of  France. 

Recent  articles  by  station  workers.— The  following  list  of  titles  of  articles 
by  station  and  Department  workers  is  taken  from  the  current  volume  (vi)  of  Garden 
and  Forest:  Impotency  of  grape  pollen,  S.  A.  Beach,  p.  199;  Climatic  influence  offer 
ests,  B.  £.  Femow,  p.  147;  A  serious  filbert  disease,  B.  D.  Halsted,  p.  134;  Fertiliz- 
ing orchards,  I.  P.  Roberts,  p.  71;  Bird  notes  for  horticulturists,  W.  B.  Barrows, 
p.  58;  Hygienic  significance  of  forest  air  and  forest  soil,  B.  E.  Femow,  p.  34;  Why  do 
some  promising  varieties  failf  L.  H.  Bailey,  p.  2;  Diseases  of  Gloxinias,  E.G.  Lode- 
man,  p.  9;  Phosphate  for  fruit,  G.  C.  Caldwell,  p.  121;  Relation  of  yield  of  potatoes 
to  weight  of  tubers  planted,  C.  8.  Plumb,  p.  127;  Are  varieties  of  orchard  fruits  run- 
ning outf  L.  H.  Bailey,  p.  87;  Club  roots  of  turnips,  B.  D.  Halsted,  p.  78;  Preven- 
tion of  apple  scab,  S.  A.  Beach,  p.  58. 

An  article  by  G.  F.  Atkinson  on  the  biology  of  the  organism  causing  tubercles  on 
roots  of  the  Leguminosa)  is  begun  in  Bot.  Gazette,  vol.  xviii,  p.  157. 

Free  nitrogen  assimilation  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Torrey  Bulletin^  vol.  xx, 
p.  148,  by  H.  W.  Conn. 
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LIST  OF  PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE  ONITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

APRIL,  1893. 


Division  of  Ci!kmi8trt! 

Bulletin  No.  37,  December,  1832. — Record  of  £xperiinont3  with  Sorglinm  In  1892. 
Division  or  Entomology: 

Bulletin  No.  28,  October,  1892.— The  More  Destructive  Locusts  of  Amorica  North 
of  Mexico. 
Division  of  Forkstry:  . 

Circular  No.  10. — Suggestions  to  the  Lumbermen  of  the  United  St:itcs  in  Behalf 
of  More  Rational  Forest  Management. 
Division  of  Statistics: 

Report  No.  103  (new  series),  April,  1893. — Condition  of  Winter  Grain ;  Notes  Con- 
cerning Wheat  from  Reports  of  State  Agents  and  County  Correspondents; 
Condition  of  Farm  Animals;  European  Crop  Report  for  March,  1893;  Freight 
Rates  of  Transportation  Companies. 
Report  No.  6,  (miscellaneous  series)  January,  1893. — Rice:  Its  Cultivation, 
Production,  and  Distribution  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  with 
a  chapter  on  the  Rice  Soils  of  South  Carolina. 
Weather  Bureau: 

Bulletin  No.  8.— Report  on  the  Climatology  of  the  Cotton  Plant. 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  January,  1893. 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  February,  1893. 


LIST  OF  STATION  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OP  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

APRIL,  1893. 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agricultural  and  MEcnANiCAL 
College  of  Alabama: 

Bolletin  No.  41,  December,  1892.— Some  Diseases  of  Cotton. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Arizona: 

Bulletin  No.  7,  February,  1893.— Call  aigre. 

Bulletin  No.  8,  March,  1893.— Cattle  Feeding. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois: 

Bulletin  No.  24,  February,  1893. — Variations  in  Milk. 

Bulletin  No.  25,  April,  1893.— Field  Experiments  with  Com,  1892. 
Agricultural  ExPERniENT  Station  of  Indiana: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 

Bulletin  No.  43,  March,  1893. — ^Field  Experiments  with  Com;  The  Sugar  Beet  in 
Indiana. 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 

Bulletin  No.  21,  February,  1893.— Report  of  Results  for  1892,  at  Calhoun.  ^K^ 
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Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  17,  Juno,  1892. — Strawberries  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

Bulletin  No.  18,  October,  1892.— Sweet  Potatoes. 
Massachusetts  State  Agricultuhal  Experiment  Station: 

Tentb  Annual  Eeport,  1892. 
Hatcu  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collboe: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  51,  March,  1893. 

Bulletin  No.  21,  April,  1893.— Report  on  Fruits. 
Experiment  Station  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College: 

Bulletin  No.  90,  February,  1893.— Vegetable  Tests. 

Bulletin  No.  91,  February,  1893. — ^I'wo  Plants  for  Sandy  Land — Spurry  (Spergula 
arven»U)f  Flat  Pea  ( Lathy r us  silvestris). 

Bulletin  No.  92,  March,  1893.— Small  Fruit  Notes;  Spraying. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Minnesota: 

Bulletin  No.  26.  January,  1893. — Digestion  Experiments  with  Cows  and  Pigs. 

Bulletin  No.  27,  February,  1893. —The  Composition  of  Fodders,  Wheat,  and  Milled 
Products;  The  Composition  of  Dairy  Products;  Sugar  Beets. 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  50,  March,  1893.— The  Bud  Moth. 

Bulletin  No.  51,  April,  1893.— Four  New  Types  of  Fruits. 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  88,  January,  1893. — Fertilizer  Analyses  and  the  Fertilizer  Control. 

Bulletin  No.  886,  February,  1893.— Fertilizer  Analyses  and  the  Fertilizer  Control. 

Bulletin  No.  88c,  March,  1893. — Fertilizer  Analyses  and  the  Fertilizer  Control. 

Bulletin  No.  SSd,  March,  1893.— Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Carolina,  Jan- 
uary, 1893. 

Bulletin  No.  896,  March,  1893.— Met^sorological  Summary  for  North  Carolina,  Feb- 
ruary, 1893. 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  46,  December,  1892. — Underground  Insect  Dostroyers  of  the  Wheat 
Plant. 
Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No. 24,  March,  1893.— Potatoes;  Root-s. 

Bulletin  No.  25,  April,  1893. — Codling  Moth  and  Hop  Louse ;  Gophers  and  Moles. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  22,  January,  1893. — Tests  of  Dairy  Apparatus. 
Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  22,  February,  1893.— Strawberries. 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  25,  December,  1892.— Texas  Soils ;  A  Study  of  Chemical  Composition. 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  February,  1893.— Ladoga  Wheat. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  87,  March,  1893. — Remedies  for  Common  Plant  and  Insect  Foes. 

Bulletin  No.  88,  April,  1893.— The  Making  of  Cheese. 
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Vol.  IV.  June,  1893.  No.  11. 


For  the  past  ten  years  a  series  of  experiments  in  potato  culture  has 
been  carried  on  in  France  under  direction  of  M.  Aime  Girard,*  which 
has  attracted  increasing  attention  and  given  promise  of  wide  results. 
These  experiments  are  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  the  methods 
used  and  the  results  obtained,  but  especially  because  they  illustrate 
and  enforce  certain  general  principles  which  should  control  the  man- 
agement of  field  experiments.  M.  Girard  was  first  of  all  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  average  yield,  of  potatoes  in  France  was 
far  below  that  of  Germany.  A  little  study  soon  convinced  him  that 
this  difference  was  not  due  to  any  inferiority  in  the  soil  and  climate  of 
France,  but  rather  to  the  careful  methods  of  culture  which  prevailed 
in  Germany.  Recognizing  the  great  economic  importance  of  the 
potato  crop,  he  saw  that  it  was  worth  while  to  bestow  a  large  amount 
of  time  and  energy  on  an  attempt  to  find  methods  of  culture  especially 
adapted  to  France.  The  improvement  of  this  crop  seemed  to  him  an 
object  worthy  to  engage  his  best  scientific  and  practical  thought. 
Under  this  impulse  M.  Girard  set  himself  ])atiently  to  work  in  his 
laboratory  and  garden  to  study  the  potato  plant  and  the  requirements 
for  its  successful  culture.  He  made  chemical  studies  with  special 
reference  to  the  starch  content  of  the  tubers,  he  observed  the  habits 
of  growth  of  the  plant,  he  tested  numerous  varieties,  he  tried  different 
systems  of  culture  and  manuring.  All  details  of  work  were  carefully 
planned  and  scrutinized.  As  far  as  practicable,  uncertain  conditions 
were  eliminated  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation.  The  work  was 
done  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  so  as  to  be  under  the  direct  obser- 
vation and  control  of  the  investigator.  It  was  only  after  five  years 
spent  in  this  careful  and  elaborate  research  that  M.  Girard  ventured 
to  put  his  results  into  systematic  form  and  to  invite  the  cooperation 
of  potato  growers  in  testing  their  practical  application.     At  first  he 

♦Compt  rend.  108  (ISaO).  pp.  412-il5,  52r)-527,  002-0)04;  110  (1890),  pp.  17r>- 
179;  111  (1890),  pp.  795-797,  957-960;  116  (1893),  pp.  651-053:  Ann.  Agron., 
1889,  pp.  327-3.33;  1890,  p.  241;  1891,  pp.  136-139;  Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  1892,  pp. 
250-301 ;  Bui.  Soc.  Nat.  Agr..  1889  and  1890 ;  Kecherches  sur  la  culture  de  la 
pomme  de  terre  Industrlelle  et  fourragOre,  I'arija,  1889,  pp.  139. 
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very  wisely  confined  this  cooperative  work  within  a  very  small  circle 
of  experimenters.  Even  then  he  encountered  the  difficulty  common  to 
such  efforts.  Some  of  the  experimenters  did  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  exactly  follow  his  directions.  Their  results  as  compared 
with  those  obtained  by  the  more  obedient  and  faithful  workers  were 
so  much  poorer  as  to  afford  a  very  impressive  object  lesson  of  the 
importance  of  attention  to  details  in  high  farming.  Encouraged  by 
the  general  outcome  of  this  first  season  of  cooperative  work,  M. 
Girard  has  gone  on  gradually  increasing  the  number  of  experiments 
and  the  size  of  the  experimental  plats  until,  in  1892,  some  six  hundred 
growers  in  different  parts  of  France  undertook  experiments  under 
his  direction.  In  some  cases  the  experimental  fields  covered  more 
than  100  acres.  The  results,  in  general,  have  shown  that  even  in 
relatively  unfavorable  seasons  it  is  possible  by  careful  methods  of 
culture  to  raise  the  average  yield  of  potatoc33  in  France  from  150  to 
500  bushels  per  acre,  and  at  the  same  time  to  materially  increase  the 
starch  content  of  the  tubers. 

The  general  features  of  the  system  adopted  by  M.  Girard  are  the 
choice  of  a  soil  of  good  quality,  a  deeply  worked  seed  bed,  a  complete 
fertilizer  with  constituents  carefully  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  soil, 
planting  at  a  favorable  time  in  rows  with  regular  spacing,  the  use  of 
whole  seed  tubers  of  average  size  from  plants  which  had  a  vigorous 
growth  of  tops,  cultivation  which  keeps  the  growing  tubers  constantly 
covered,  preventive  treatment  for  fungous  diseases,  and  harvesting 
after  all  the  foliage  has  withered.  Richter's  Imperator  is  the  variety 
found  to  be  best  adapted  for  general  use  in  France,  having  a  high 
starch  content  and  giving  large  yields  under  careful  culture. 

While  M.  Girard  has  recently  devoted  much  attention  to  directing 
cooperative  experiments,  he  has  not  given  up  scientific  investigations 
on  the  potato  plant,  but  is  still  seeking  to  discover  ways  for  improv- 
ing his  methods  of  culture,  based  on  experiments  and  observations  in 
the  laboratory  and  plant  house.  The  details  of  his  work,  as  given 
in  the  publications  cited,  are  well  w^orth  the  study  of  experimenters 
and  farmers,  but  aside  from  any  practical  adaptation  of  the  methods 
and  results  of  this  investigation  to  potato  culture  in  this  country,  the 
le&sons  to  be  derived  from  it  should  be  an  inspiration  to  good  work 
in  field  experimenting.  A  careful  choice  of  a  sufficiently  important 
subject  of  research,  wise  and  patient  work  in  private  until  definite 
results  are  obtained,  a  matured  plan  for  cooperative  experiments, 
restriction  of  the  cooperative  work  within  limits  which  make  compe- 
tent supervision  practicable,  gradual  extension  of  cooperation  until 
the  needs  of  different  localities  are  met,  the  continuation  of  scientific 
research  to  improve  methods  already  found  to  be  practically  useful — 
these  are  the  things  for  which  we  commend  M.  Girard  and  which  we 
urge  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  make  and  those  who  criticise 
field  experiments.  ^  t 
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The  text  of  the  fourtli  volume  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record  is 
completed  with  the  present  number.  A  classified  table  of  contents 
and  a  full  index  to  this  volume  will  be  issued  as  usual,  and  will  consti- 
tute the  twelfth  number  of  the  volume.  The  list  of  abstracts  includes 
296  bulletins  and  25  annual  reports  of  the  stations,  71  publications  of 
this  Department,  and  190  foreign  articles.  The  space  devoted  to  the 
titles  of  articles  in  foreign  publications  has  b^n  materially  increased 
and,  in  general,  wider  scope  has  been  given  to  the  review  of  foreign 
literature.  Original  articles  by  eminent  specialists  in  different  lines 
has  been  a  new  feature  in  this  volume,  which  it  is  hoped  to  continue 
hereafter.  Much  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Office  during  the 
pa$t  year  in  establishing  relations  with  the  foreign  stations.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  their  reports  are  now  regularly  received  and 
information  regarding  their  work  is  cheerfully  given  through  corre- 
spondence. There  is  evidently  a  growing  desire  for  cooperation  in 
receiving  and  utilizing  such  information  as  the  station  workers  in 
different  countries  have  to  give.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  Department  to 
make  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  a  bureau  of  information 
r^arding  the  operations  of  the  320  experiment  stations  of  the  world, 
with  the  belief  that  a  free  exchange  of  thought  on  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture  wiU  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  all 
nations. 
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THE  OBJECT  AND  METHODS  OF  SEED  INVESTIGATION  AND 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SEED-CONTROL  STATIONS* 

Db.  Oscab  Bubchabd. 

THE   DETERMINATION   OF   THE   GERMINATING  POWTIR. 

The  testing  of  the  germinating  power  of  seed  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  capacity  of  seed  to  germinate  is  influenced  in  a  very  large 
degree  by  a  number  of  conditions,  such  as  the  weather  during  growth, 
the  condition  in  which  the  crop  was  gathered,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  seed  has  been  kept.  Furthermore,  the  estimation  of  the  germi- 
nating power  from  external  appearances,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  kinds  of  seeds  and  the  seeds  of  trees,  is  even  less  easily  feasible 
than  the  estimation  of  the  grade  of  purity. 

The  time  required  for  a  test  of  germinating  power  varies  with  the 
Irind  of  seed.    The  process  is  divided  into  three  successive  operations : 

(1)  The  counting  of  a  certain  number  of  grains  for  the  test. 
These  are  so  selected  as  to  represent  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
average  character  of  the  whole  lot. 

(2)  Soaking  the  seeds  from  six  to  fifteen  hours  in  pure  water  and 
then  placing  them  in  the  medium  in  which  they  are  to  be  germinated. 

(3)  A  careful  watching  during  the  procCvSS  of  germination  and  the 
<»losing  of  the  test  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period. 

Caunting  the  seeds, — The  grains  selected  for  germination  are 
counted  out  either  from  the  "  pure  seed  "  (&)  of  the  "  smaller  average 
sample,"  described  on  page  796,  or  directly  from  the  large  sample 
as  received.  In  the  latter  case  naturally  all  those  constituents  which 
are  removed  as  "  foreign  admixtures"  in  the  test  of  purity  must  be 
rejected.  Care  is  to  be  taken,  furthermore,  that  the  genuine  seeds 
which  have  been  counted  out  should  correspond  accurately  to  the 
genuine  seeds  of  the  original  sample ;  that  is  to  say,  the  variations  in 
the  size,  color,  and  development  of  the  grains  should  be  represented 
as  closely  as  possible. 

Differences  in  the  color  of  seeds  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  ripeness  or  by  other  accidental  circumstances,  which 
affect  their  capacity  for  germination.  For  example,  pine  seeds 
always  contain  a  small  percentage  of  light-yellow  grains  in  addition 
to  the  normal  dark-brown  ones.    The  writer  has  determined  the 


♦  Continued  from  page  801. 
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germinating  power  of  selected  light-yellow  seeds  from  a  number  of 
specimens  of  pine  seed,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  whole 
sample.  The  light-yellow  seeds  showed,  on  the  average,  only  half 
the  germinating  capacity  of  the  whole  sample;  and  in  an  average 
sample,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  there  were  three  times  as  many 
imperfect  grains  among  the  light-yellow  seeds  as  in  the  whole  sample. 
The  results  of  the  test  are  given  in  the  table  herewith : 

Oermination  tests  of  seeds  of  pine. 


Laboratory  number. 


Percentage  germinating  in— 


10  days. 


Whole 
sample. 


Light- 
yellow 
seeds. 


I..-. 

n... 
m.. 

IV.. 
V... 

VI.. 

vn. 


56.33  ' 
69.60  I 
58.33 
66.50 
63.67  ! 
56.33 
61.17  I 


36.83 

:».oo 

21.00 
88.00 
7.50 
45.60 
38.50 


SSdays. 


Percentage  of  im- 
perfect seeds  in 
average  sample. 


Whole 
sample. 


LiKht- 
yeuow 
seeds. 


57.50 
62.70 
60.67 
70.83 
66.83 
66.67 
64.00 


38.00 
31.33 
22.50 
41.50 
JJ2.50 
49.50 
34.50 


Average. 


60.18  1       29.69 


84.26 


Whole 
sample. 


6.83 
9.30 
12.00 
6. 83 
9.  IX) 
0.17 
4.50 


6.95 


Llght- 
yeflow 
seeds. 


21.33 
25.83 
44.00 
17.50 
18.00 
12.00 
14.00 


21.81 


It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  ratio  of  the  light  seeds  to  the  total  quan- 
tity taken  for  the  germination  test  must  not  be  left  out  of  account. 

In  case  of  most  of  the  Leguminosce^  as  will  be  noted  in  detail  beyond, 
a  portion  of  the  seeds  do  not  imbibe  water,  and  on  this  account  can 
not  germinate.  The  percentage  of  such  impervious  grains  is  very 
variable.  The  proportion  in  a  given  lot  depends  upon  soil,  weather, 
and  other  conditions. 

Since  most  of  the  clover  seed  in  the  market  is  a  mixture  of  seeds  of 
the  same  kind,  but  from  different  sources,  and  on  this  account  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  ripeness,  shades  of  color,  and  size  of  grains,  the  result 
of  a  germination  test  would  be  incorrect  unless  the  color  and  size  of 
the  counted  seeds  were  representative  of  the  whole  sample. 

In  tests  of  grass  seeds  the  process  should  be  modified  in  one  way, 
namely,  in  taking  care  to  remove  the  imperfect  seeds  before  placing  in 
the  germinating  apparatus  or  medium.  The  imperfect  seeds  are 
detected  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  determination  of  purity ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  larger  kinds  of  seeds  by  the  feel,  and  in  the  smaller  and 
more  tender  varieties  by  examination  on  a  glass  plate  illuminated  by 
light  from  a  mirror.  Or  the  examination  can  be  made  with  greater 
certainty  by  soaking  the  seeds  and  counting  those  which  become 
transparent  and  rejecting  the  imperfect  ones. 

It  is  very  advantageous  in  the  examination  of  Alopecurus^  Hoi  cue  ^ 
Anthoxanthum^  etc.,  to  combing,  the  germination  test  with  that  for 
purity,  as  proposed  by  Nobbe.  '  To  do  this  two  small  weighed  por- 
tions of  the  sample  are  freed  from  foreign  admixtures  and  placed  in 
the  sprouting  bed.    At  the  first  examination  the  imperfect  seeds  are 
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removed  from  the  bed,  dried,  and  their  weight  added  to  that  of  the 
foreign  admixtures  while  the  germinating  capacity  of  the  perfect 
grains  which  remain  is  determined.  In  case  of  Holcus  and  Antkox- 
anthum  the  outer  husk  may  be  removed  by  gentle  rubbing  and  the 
grains  with  only  the  inner  husk  remaining  may  then  be  tested  for 
germinating  power. 

The  number  of  seeds  to  be  selected  depends  upon  the  length  of  the 
experiment.  Naturally  seeds  which  germinate  slowly  are  much  more 
exposed  to  the  disturbing  action  of  microorgaliisms  than  those  which 
germinate  rapidly  and  are  finished  in  ten  days,  for  example.  On  this 
account  it  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  variations  and  irregularities 
by  a  large  number  of  trials.  Of  the  larger  and  firmer  seeds  {Qiiercus^ 
etc.)  only  a  small  number  are  required.  The  control  stations  belong- 
ing to  the  Association  of  German  Experiment  Stations  have  decided 
upon  the  following  numbers  of  duplicate  or  triplicate  samples:  Two 
samples  each  of  200  grains  of  clover  and  other  easily  germinating 
needs;  three  of  200  grains  of  Coniferce^  grass  seeds,  etc.;  three  of  100 
grains  of  Beta;  two  of  100  grains  of  Quercus^  Fagna^  etc. 

Soaking. — Each  sample  of  200  or  100  seeds  is  placed  in  a  beaker 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  distilled  water  added.  The  seeds  are 
then  allowed  to  soak  from  six  to  fifteen  hours.  The  soaking  softens 
the  outer  seed-coat  (testa)  and  thus  accelerates  the  germination  proc- 
ess. It  is  well  to  begin  the  soaking  in  the  morning  or  evening,  so 
that  the  soaked  seeds  will  be  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  sprouting  bed 
at  the  close  or  beginning  of  the  working  day.  > 

Traiufer  to  sprouting  bed. — ^The  process  of  transferring  the  soaked 
seeds  to  the  germinating  medium  is  as  follows :  A  funnel  10  to  12  cm. 
in  diameter  is  covered  with  gauze  and  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder  8  to 
10  cm.  in  diameter  and  30  to  40  cm.  in  height.  The  contents  of  the 
beaker  are  then  emptied  upon  the  gauze,  which  is  prevSsed  downward 
a  little  into  the  funnel,  and  the  beaker  rinsed  imtil  all  the  grains  are 
removed  to  the  gauze.  The  seeds  thus  collected  in  the  funnel  are 
then  carefully  spread  in  the  moist  germinating  medium  with  a  horn 
spatula. 

Sprouting  hed.—{l)  For  the  germinating  medium  or  "sprouting 
bed  "  folds  of  heavy  filter  paper,  doubled,  are  specially  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  size  is  regulated  by  the  size  and  number  of  the  seeds. 
Two  or  thre^  of  the  folds  are  placed  in  a  clean  porcelain  dish  with 
two  thicknesses  of  filter  paper  on  the  bottom.  They  are  likewise 
covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  filter  paper.  To  each  fold  is  attached 
a  tag  with  its  number  in  Eoman  numerals.  The  dish  itself  is  marked 
by  a  gummed  label. 

(2)  Other  forms  of  germinating  apparatus  are  often  used.  Among 
them  Xobbe's  earthenware  apparatus  (Fig.  3)  is  specially  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  seeds  are  placed  in  the  dish  .1  in  the  circular  depression 
(a)which  is  surrounded  with  a  circular  channel  (&)  filled  with  water. 
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The  cover  B  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  dish  A  and  rests  upon  four 
supports  at  the  corners,  thus  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  apparatus.  The  opening  {d)  may  be  used  for 
the  insertion  of  a  small  thermometer. 

For  sprouting  beds  in 
comparative  tests  vari- 
ous other  media  are  to 
be  recommended ;  among 
these  are  earth  and  sand. 

(3)  Soil  is  especially 
good  for  the  germinating  ^ 
medium  for  comparative                         ^  V 

tests  of  fine  grass    {Poa,  ^'*'-  ^.-Nobbe's  germinating  apparatus. 

Agrostis^  etc.)  and  forest  seeds.  For  this,  small  clean  earthenware 
pots  are  filled  with  fine  sifted  garden  soil,  which  has  been  sterilized  to 
kill  any  seeds  which  it  might  contain  and  to  destroy  molds.  When 
ready  for  use  the  soil  is  moistened,  and  the  seeds  which  have  been 
previously  soaked  in  a  little  water  are  placed  carefully  upon  it.  The 
soil  acts  as  a  filter  and  retains  the  seeds  at  the  surface.  The  pot  is 
then  covered  with  a  disk  of  double  paper  and  placed  in  a  second  ves- 
sel, the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  water,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  soil  remains  uniformly  moist. 

(4)  For  the  sand  sprouting  bed  a  porcelain  dish  with  perpendicu- 
lar sides  is  nearly  filled  with  sterilized  sand,  to  which  25  per  cent  of 
water  is  added.  The  seeds  are  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand. 
If  the  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  moist  atmosphere  of  a  germinating 
chamber  a  cover  is  hardly  necessary.  The  apparatus  can  be  kept 
either  in  a  germinating  chamber,  as  described  beyond,  or  in  a  thermo- 
stat and  the  temperature  maintained  at  20°  C.  (68°  F.).  The  mois- 
ture is  controlled  by  daily  examination,  and  water  is  added  as 
necessary. 

Paper  sprouting  beds  are  moistened  two  or  three  times  daily.  Too 
much  moisture  is  injurious,  especially  for  delicate  grass  seeds.  The 
filter  paper  should  be  barely  saturated  with  water. 

Temperature. — For  the  determination  of  the  germinating  power  of 
clover  and  other  LegiiminoscF^  and  numerous  grasses  likewise,  such  as 
rye  grasses  {Lolium)^  timothy,  orchard  grass,  et<;.,  a  constant  tem- 
perature of  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  should  be  maintained,  which,  as  practical 
experience  shows,  will  induce  a  normal  germination  process  in  seeds 
capable  of  germination.  Liebenberg  and  others  have  observed  that  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  seeds  of  certain  kinds  of  grasses,  as 
Poa^  Agrostis,  etc.,  germinated  when  the  temperature  was  periodically 
raised  above  20°  C.  Light,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  detrimental  to 
the  germination  process. 

The  results  of  tests  of  the  germinating  power  of  various  kinds  of 
seeds  at  20°  C.  during  the  whole  period,  and  when  the  temperature 
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was  raised  to  30°  C.  (86°  F.)  for  a  period  of  six  hours  each  day  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Effect  of  a  periodic  rise  of  temperature  on  the  germinating  potrer. 


Oerminating 
power  at^ 


Germinating      i 
power  at— 


Kind  of  seed. 


20«C., 
constant. 


,800  C.  six' 

hoars    i 

I    daily,    h 


Kind  of  seed. 


constant    ^^^ 


POapratensis 0.88 

Do 7.83 

Do 0.07 

Do 2.«7 

Do !  0.12 

Do 4.83 

Poanemoralis 20.67 

Do I  36.17 

Poa  annua 75.87 


Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


38.00  '   Poa  compressa 

40.17  i   Agrostiaalba 

4».67  I  Do 

53. 17  Phalaria  arundinacea 

40.67  I  Alapecuru^  pratenais . 

77.67  i  Do 

48.00  Do 

67.83  1    MorvaAlba 

84.67      Moruanigra 


Per  cent. 
0.67 
64.17 
66.83 
33.67 
42.50 
67.33 
66.00 
42.17 
21.17 


Per  cent. 
56.00 
96.00 
96.33 
56.00 
83.67 
84.50 
81.33 
93.00 
61,83 


A  constant  temperature  of  30°  C.  is  more  or  less  detrimental  to  the 
germination  of  the  majority  of  grass  seeds. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  German  Empire,  the  following  kinds  of 
seeds  are  kept  six  hours  daily  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  in  a  separate 
thermostat:  Agrostis,  Aira^  Alnus^  Alopecurus^  Phalaris,  Beta^ 
Betula^  Glyceria^  Dauciis^  Morus^  Nicotiana^  Poa^  and  Zea. 

Since  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  intermittent  raising  of  the 
temperature  corresponds  to  the  conditions  of  daily  and  nightly  tem- 
perature of  seeds  germinating  in  ordinary  soils  is  not  yet  decided,  for 
the  present  only  the  results  of  tests  of  germinating  power  made  at  a 
constant  temperature  of  20°  C.  are  included  in  the  reports  of  the  tests. 

Examinations  during  the  process  of  germination. — ^The  periodical 
examination  of  the  germination  experiment  is  conducted  as  follows: 
The  sprouting  bed  is  inspected  from  day  to  day,  and  the  seeds  which 
have  germinated  are  removed,  counted,  and  entered  in  the  schedule 
as  below,  the  time  being  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the 
soaking.  At  the  same  time  the  seeds  or  germinating  plantlets  which 
have  a  dark  color  at  the  points  of  the  rootlets  or  a  decomposed  or 
unsound  appearance  are  taken  out  and  counted  as  decayed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  an  examination  every  day,  although 
inspections  made  as  often  as  possible  facilitate  the  following  up  of 
the  process  of  germination. 

Since  the  age  of  the  seeds  very  materially  affects  the  rapidity  of 
germination  as  well  as  the  absolute  germinating  capacity,  another 
factor,  germinating  energj-,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  By 
this  term  is  meant  the  percentage  of  seeds  which  germinate  during  a 
certain  short  period  (see  below),  the  length  of  which  is  naturally 
regulated  by  the  kind  of  seed.  An  examination  is  made  at  the  end  of 
this  period  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  germinating  process. 
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Specimen  schedule  for  test  of  gemimatmg  potrcr. 


lOOO 


lOOl 


iDate  of 


Kind  of  seed. 


I  M 

I 


•S  I 


Duration  of  the 
grermination 
test  in  days, 
and  number  of 
seeds  germi- 
nated. 


C/2    I 


2    3  5   7  101314 


Germinating  power. 


^  o 

I    I 


I 


"I 


March. 

Lol iu m  perenne 1  ,    1 

Do L... 

Do 

Trifolium  pratense |     1  |    2 

Do 

1 


I 
"  I 

iir 
I 
II 


,L' 


I 


..40812410   4,  165) 
...:*)8BJ*115  2    1    104^161 
.-.42761»1«    1    .|  154  1 

161  1»  5,  2 '  - 

10218   61  1    1       . 
1,1 


,K).5 


I: 


}UJil87.5fl3.75{}*fj5.75|{}0.5  |    90.0 


.  P.  vt. 
19.5     60.7 


[Thus,  for  the  Lolium^  numbered  1000  in  the  laboratory  register, 
three  portions  of  200  grains  each  were  taken,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  adopted  by  the  German  stations  (see  page  707),  and  after  soak- 
ing were  placed  in  the  sprouting  bed.  The  experiment  was  continued 
for  fourteen  days  for  test  of  germinating  power,  but  the  estimate  of 
germinative  energy  was  based  upon  the  numl)er  of  seeds  germinated 
at  the  end  of  five  days  (see  page  888).  The  average  number  of  seeds 
germinated  in  fourteen  days  was  161,  or  80.5  per  cent.  The  germi- 
nating power  is  accordingly  80.5  per  cent.  The  numbers  germinated 
at  the  end  of  five  days  were  121,  125,  and  118,  resi)ectively.  The  aver- 
age was  121.3,  which  gives  ()0.7  per  cent  as  the  measure  of  the  energy 
of  germination. — Ed.] 

After  a  stated  period,  varying  also  with  the  kind  of  seed,  the  germi- 
nation experiment  is  brought  to  a  final  close  and  the  average  percent- 
age of  seeds  which  have  germinated  is  ascertained.  The  seeds  which 
have  not  yet  germinated  are  then  subjected  to  still  another  trial.  In 
tests  of  seeds  of  LeguminoHfv  the  seeds  which  have  not  imbil)ed  * 
wafer  are  counted  and  the  result  noted  and  expressed  in  percentages 
The  decayed  seeds  are  registered  in  the  same  manner. 

Seeds  of  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  subjected  to  an  average  test, 
which  shows  the  percentages  of  (1)  imperfect  schhI,  (2)  seeds  appar- 
ently still  fresh,  and  (3)  decayed  seeds. 

Many  steeds,  as  Pit)  us  fitrohjis,  etc.,  germinate  so  slowly  that,  after 
months  even,  a  larger  or  smaller  percentage  remains  inert,  but  will 
germinate  if  the  test  is  continued.  On  this  account  it  is  important  to 
note  the  number  of  seeds  which  at  the  end  of  a  stated  time  (forty-two 
(lays)  present  a  perfectly  fre^h  appearance  when  cut  open,  since  their 
germinating  capacity  is  highly  probable  even  if  not  actually  pro\'on. 
They  are  to  be  entered  in  the  category  of  the  impervious  sihmIs,  /.  r., 
those  not  imbibing  water. 

Accurate  and  long-continued  researches  show  that  only  a  veiv 
small  proportion  of  the  impervious  seeds  of  the  Lv(pnrifnof«v  germi- 
nate in  the  course  of  a  year.     On  this  account  it  would  be  incorrect 

*  The  seed  of  most  of  the  uncultivated  Lrf/Kmino.'nr,  and  also  those  of  eeitaln 
euUivated  lejjumes  which  are  not  entirely  domesticated  hut^stil]^  half,  wikl, 
tLSually  contain  a  large  percentage  of  grains  with  impervious  seed-coats. 
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to  designate  these  hard  grains  as  either  entirely  or  even  to  a  certain 
extent  capable  of  germinating.  Moreover,  any  such  assumption 
would  be  only  hypothetical,  since  different  kinds  of  seed  behave  dif- 
ferently in  this  respect.  Hence,  only  the  germinating  power  as 
actually  found  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  "  intrinsic  value  "  of  the  seed,  although  the  number  of  impervious 
grains  should  be  stated. 

The  Association  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  has  adopted  the  following  periods  of  days  for  determin- 
ing the  energy  and  the  power  of  germination  of  different  kinds  of 
wSeeds : 

Germination — 

Kind  of  seed.  -     -     7 

Energy.,  Power. 


I 
I 

Days.^  ,    Days. 
10 


:i 


14 


Cerealia,  Trifolium,  Lathyrua^  Pisum^  Vicia,  Lens,  Brassica,  Lepidium^  Sin 
api9,  Camelina,  Papaver,  Linum,  Cannabis^  Nicotiana,  Cichorium^  Spergula. 
Helianihtia 

Cucumis^  Cucurbita^  Faba^  Lupinus^  Poterium,  Spinacia,  Polygonum 

Lotus,  Omithopus^  Alt?icea,  Beta^  Phleum,  LoUum,  Phalarit^  Festuca prateTisis.  6 

Drt Mccw,  Foeniculum,  Anthriscus.  Ouobrychis^  Sorghum 6 

I 
Agro^tis^  Aira^  Glyceria ]  6 

Authojranthum,  Phalaria^  Deachampsia.  Trisetum,  DactyliBy  Holcu»,  Festuca  \  " 

ovina,  F.  rubra^  Aiopecurus,  Pimpinetla,  Morua 

CynomirtMy  Poa^  Alnus^  Picea,  Be  tula  ^  Quercus^  Fagua 

Pimu  sylveairis^  Abies,  Acer , \  10  ' 

Pinus  strobus,  P.  cembra,  P.  austriaca^  Pomacece i  14  '  42 


,:ii 


For  seeds  which  grow  in  clusters  with  varying  numbers  of  seeds 
joined  closely  together,  as,  for  example,  beet,  Poterium^  etc.,  the 
method  of  determining  the  germinating  power  must  be  somewhat 
modified.  After  the  close  of  the  germination  experiment  the  total 
number  of  the  seeds  which  were  present  in  the  clusters  must  be  deter- 
mined by  an  "  average  test,"  and  the  number  of  germinating  plantlets 
be  referred  to  this  total  number  of  seexls  for  estimate  of  percentages. 
The  numl>er  of  the  germinating  plantlets  is  obtained  as  follows : 

Each  of  the  100  clusters  of  a  sprouting  trial  which  has  produced 
1,  2,  3  or  more  germinating  plantlets  either  at  the  same  time  or  suc- 
cessively, is  removed  from  the  original  bed  at  the  time  of  the  first 
examination.  The  germinating  plantlets  are  then  cut  out  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  the  clusters  placed  in  a  special  bed  whose  number 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  germinating  plantlets  already  produced 
by  the  cluster.  If,  at  the  next  examination  the  cluster  is  found  to 
have  produced  one  or  more  new  germinating  plantlets,  these  are  re- 
moved as  before,  and  the  cluster  is  transferred  to  a  bed  which  bears  a 
liigher  number,  equivalent  to  the  total  number  of  plantlets  which  the 
chister  has  produced.  The  examinations  are  made  on  the  third, 
fifth,  eightli,  and  eleventh  days,  and  the  test  is  closed  on  the  four- 
teenth day.  The  sums  of  all  the  plantlets  of  the  clusters  of  each  bed 
Hre  added  together.     The  average  of  all  the  clusters  is  accurately 
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made  up^  and  especial  care  is  taken  that  no  cavities  which  were  empty 
at  the  beginning  be  counted  as  seeds. 
With  different  kinds  of  beet  seed  both  the  number  of  seeds  in  the 

I        clusters  and  the  size  of  the  clusters  themselves  differ  very  widely; 

!  and.  furthermore,  in  some  lots  large  and  in  others  small  clusters  pre- 
dominate. Hence  it  is  convenient  to  refer  the  number  of  germinated 
seeds  to  one  gram  of  the  clusters.  For  this  purpose  the  average 
weight  of  each  100  clusters  and  also  the  weights  of  two  lots  of  1,000 
clusters  are  determined.  From  the  average  of  these  2,300  clusters 
the  number  of  germinated  seeds  per  gram  of  clusters  is  calculated. 

I        For  example,  in  a  trial  100  clusters  produced  367  germinating  plant- 

!        lets  and  100  clusters  weighed  2.23  grams.     Hence  1  gram  of  clusters 

j        produced  367-^2.23,  or  164.5  plantlets. 

I  In  the  selection  of  the  clusters  for  the  test  the  greatest  possible  care 

j        should  be  taken  that  they  represent  the  character  of  the  sample. 

Calculation  of  the  intrinsic  value, — The  intrinsic  value  of  a  sample 

\  of  seed  is  expressed  by  the  percentage  of  grains  capable  of  germinat- 
ing which  are  contained  in  the  pure  seed,  the  weight  of  which  is  also 
expressed  in  percentage.     ¥qt  example,  let  R  equal  the  percentage  of 

purity  and  K  the  percentage  of  germinating  power,  then  —  rep- 

resents the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sample.     This  item  is  included  in  the 
report  of  the  investigation. 

ADDITIONAL    TESTS    OF    THE    VALUE    OF    SEEDS    EMPLOYED    BY    THE    SEED- 
CONTROL   STATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  given  lot  of  seed  for  sowing 
as  thus  determined,  still  another  set  of  factors  are  to  be  taken  into 
account,  namely : 

(1)  The  genuineness  of  the  species^  i.  e.,  whether  the  seed  is  "  true 
to  name?'^ — ^With  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  grasses  and  other  species, 
almost  any  kind  of  ordinary  agricultural  seeds  may  be  distinguished 
from  others  by  sufficiently  careful  examination  of  the  grains.  But 
the  external  similarity  of  seeds  of  different  species  or  varieties  makes 
very  easy  the  substitution  of  other  and  generally  less  valuable  kinds, 
so  as  to  deceive  the  careless  or  inexpert  buyer.  Even  to-day  we  some- 
times find  the  worthless  "  wavy  "  or  "  flexuous  "  hair  grass  {Aira 
ilexuosa)  in  place  of  the  valuable  yellow  oat  grass  (Trisetitm  \_Avena'] 
iavescem)^  the  totally  unproductive  Poa  compi^essa  in  place  of  Poa 
pratensis,  and  Agrostis  capillaHs  in  place  of  Agrosfis  alha^  var. 
gigantca.  Still  other  substitutes  come  into  market  with  such  names 
as  "  bhie  grass  "  and  "  florin  grass/'  which  do  not  frighten  buyers. 
In  fact,  substitutes  consisting  iii  large  part  or  entirely  of  worthless 
forest  and  shade  grasses  are  offered  under  the  names  of  valuable 
meadow  grasses.  In  addition  to  the  characteristic  appearance  of 
the  seed  itself,  such  substitutes  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  M^ 
seeds  of  certain  accompanying  varieties  of  forest  and  shade  ^knt^ —  ^rj« 
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I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  peculiar  fraud  in  the  "  Chili 
lucern.''  The  seed  which  comes  into  market  under  this  fine-sounding 
name  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  residue  from  the  washing  of 
w^ool,  and  is  composed  mostly  of  Mediraffo  denticulata^  J/,  hinplda. 
and  M,  marnlata^  with  other  seeds  whose  prickly  envelopes  are  caught 
by  the  sheep  at  pasture  and  remain  tangled  in  the  wool.  Hundreds 
of  pounds  of  this  seed  material,  containing  only  annual  and  not  peren- 
nial kinds  of  lucern,  is  obtained  from  the  washings  of  the  wool  of 
South  American,  Australian,  and  East  Indian  sheep.  It  usually  con- 
tains steel  teeth  from  the  cards  which  are  used  in  carding  the  wool. 
If  a  sample  of  such  seed  is  spread  out  and  a  magnet  passed  through 
it,  a  great  number  of  these  teeth,  about  1  cm.  in  length,  will  be  found. 
These  give  abundant  proof  of  the  character  of  the  seed.  Further- 
more, the  size  and  shape  of  the  seed  are  so  characteristic  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  distinguish  between  this  and  cultivated  lucern. 

(2)  The  (jennineness  of  the  ray^lety. — Only  in  rare  cases  can  the 
variety  of  a  kind  of  seed  be  distinguished  by  the  kernel  itself.  In 
other  cases  this  must  be  decided  by  a  field  test.  Differences  of  variety 
in  the  smaller  kinds  of  seeds  are  the  least  possible  to  distinguish. 
This  is  very  difficult  with  varieties  of  Z?/yas%v/cy/ — for  example,  Bra^- 
sica  rapa — but  relatively  easier  with  the  larger  kinds  of  seeds,  as  the 
Leg  ION  hump  (Pisuni,  Pha,seolf/s,  Faha^  etc.),  and  the  cereals.  The 
use  of  microscopic  sections  is  almost  always  essential,  and  in'all  cases 
comparison  with  a  large  collection  of  standard  specimens  of  seeds  is 
jibsolutely  necessary. 

The  above  and  likewise  the  following  questions  are  among  the  most 
difficult  tasks  demanded  by  seed  control,  and  they  can  be  solved  only 
with  the  aid  of  abundant  use  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  thorough 
knowledge  of  botany,  and  large  experience. 

(3)  Tlie  oHf/ifi  of  the  .seed. — If  the  farmer  wishes  to  obtain  a  good 
yield  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  seed  which  he  sows  upon  his 
land  shall  have  been  grown  under  similar  climatic  conditions  and  such 
as  are  not  in  a  marked  degree  unfavorable.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  discriminate  between  seeds  from  different  sources.  Neither  color, 
size,  nor  sliape  is  a  sure  means  for  telling  the  source,  but  the  kinds 
of  seed  which  occur  incidentally  in  a  given  sample  are  indicative  of 
its  origin.  This  means  that  a  l)otanical  analysis  should  be  made  of 
the  weed  seeds.  For  instance,  if  a  sample  of  seed  ccmtains  weed  seeds 
which  are  giMigraphically  localized,  or  seeds  of  such  plants  as  ripen 
very  late  in  northern  or  high  latitudes,  it  is  fair  to  as.-iume  that  the 
seed  originated  in  a  particular  locality  or  a  southern  latitude,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  pn^ponderance  or  the  isolated  occurrence  of  such 
w(H'(l  sctMJs  Avill,  when  the  other  foreign  s<»eds  are  taken  into  account, 
serve  to  indicate  whetlier  the  entire  sample  or  cmly  an  admixture 
belongs  to  a  given  locality. 

In  general,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  tlu^vcontinental 
origin  of  seeds,  e.  (/.,  whether  they  are  European 'Y)r^ ^Anrerican.     In 
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Germany  the  detection  of  the  American  variety  of  red  clover,  which 
is  lars:ely  imported,  and  which  is  characterized  by  lon^  and  thick 
hairs,  has  been  developed  into  a  definite  method. 

The  regular  occurrence  of  highly  characteristic  kinds  of  seed  in 
American  red  clover,  and  among  them  those  of  plants  specifically 
American,  which  have  not  been  observed  to  ripen  at  all  in  middle 
Europe — or,  at  least,  not  within  the  period  in  which  clover  becomes 
matured  for  cutting — furnishes  a  series  of  infallible  indications  of 
the  origin,  especially  as  they  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  numerous 
specifically  European  weed  seeds,  which  are  also  highly  characteristic. 
Almost  every  lot  of  red-clover  seed  from  the  United  States  is  found 
to  contain,  even  when  thoroughly  purified,  varying  quantities  of  the 
following  seeds:  Amamnthus  retroflexus^  Ambrosia  a^'temhiaifolia^ 
Anthemis  cotula^  Chenopodium  alburn^  Cuscula  raceinosa^  Euphorbia 
sp.  americana^  (Eehinochloa)  Paniciim  crus-galli^  (Digitaria)  Pani- 
cum  -filifomnw^  {Digitaria)  P,  sanguinalis,  Lepidmm  virginicum^ 
Paniciim  capillare^  Pkleum  pratense^  Plantngo  aristata,  P.  mgelii^ 
Polygonum  persicaria^  Rumex  acetosa^  R,  acetosella^  Setaria  glauca^ 
S,  viridia  major^  SpeculaHa  perfqliata^  Teucinum  canademe,  and 
Verbena  urticcefolia. 

Specifically  American  seeds  are  never  found  in  European  clover 
seed,  but  in  their  stead  the  following  varieties  occur : 

Anagallis  arvensis^  Anthemis  arvensis^  Chf^ysanthemnm  segetani^ 
Cichorium  intybus^  Cuscuta  trifolii^  Daurus  carot(u  Echivm  vvlgare, 
Gerairium  pahistre^  Plant  ago  lanceohda^  Polygonum  lapathifolivm^ 
P^avicnlare^  P,  rofirohmlus^  Melandium  albvm^  Lampsana  communis^ 
Brininella  vulgar'is^  Pyrethrum  inodorum,  and  Sherardia  arrt^nsi-s. 

Both  American  and  European  weed  seeds  are  so  characteristic,  and 
American  seeds  contain  the  former  in  such  quantities,  that  even  mix- 
tures of  American  wnth  European  si^eds  may  be  distinguished  by  means 
of  them.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  specially  noted  that  not  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  species  of  seed,  and  far  less  that  of  a  single 
grain  of  a  kind,  can  prove  anything  in  itself,  but  that  the  total  evi- 
dence must  be  weighed  before  a  just  conclusion,  as  regards  the  origin 
of  the  sample,  can  be  reached.  The  relative  amounts,  as  well  as  the 
total  number  of  foreign  constituents,  should  also  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

The  weed  seeds  found  in  the  grass  seeds  of  both  continents  are  in 
part  alike,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  well-known  varieties.  The 
following  have  been  frequently  observed  in  American  orchard  grass : 
Poa  and  timothy  seed,  Pa^spahuii  stoloniferutn^P,  riliat!  folium.  Rub  us 
idctus^  Potent  ilia  sp.  amerirana,  Carex  sp.,  etc.  European  grass  seed 
very  often  contains  AnthriMms  sylvestris^  Carum  carui^  Crepis  virens. 
Gallium  mollugo^  Myosotis  stHcta,  Potent  ilia  argentea.  Ranunculus  ^M 

acer^  R,  sceleratus^  Salvia  prate nsis^  S.  verticillata^  Trisetum  fiaves-         ^H 
cens^  Vicia  tetraspei^ia^  V.  hirsuta^  Trifolium  campestre^  etc.    ^OOQlc    1^1 

The  investij?ation  and  determination  of  the  oriarin  of  seeds  fror 
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different  sections  of  the  same  general  division  of  the  world  is  more 
difficult,  but  even  here  there  are  numerous  points  which  make  a  dis- 
tinction possible.  The  distinction  between  southern  European  and 
Russian  seeds  has  been  drawn  with  fairly  good  success  by  means  of 
the  regular  occurrence  of  characteristic  weed  seeds*  and  doubtless  the 
same  methods  will  apply  to  distinguish  seeds  from  Canada  and  the 
Atlantic  States  from  those  of  the  more  central  and  southern  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

Investigations  on  the  subject  have  brought  out  a  number  of  indica- 
tions by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  seed 
of  North  and  South  American  red  clovers  and  lucerns.  Although 
Ambrosia^  Plantago  rugelii^  and  P.  aristata  appear  to  be  absent  froni 
South  American  seeds,  other  varieties,  all  of  which  are  not  yet  fully 
described,  may  be  mentioned,  namely:  Bidens  chrysantheraoides^ 
Nicandra  physaloides^  Calandrinia  umhellata^  C.  jyrocHnfhbens^  Ctis- 
cuta  chilensis^  Melildtus  elegans^  Amarantns  sp.,  Helianthus  onnuns, 
Ce7itaurea  s^dphurea^  Fumaria  sp.,  etc. 

(4)  The  absolute  weight  of  the  seeds, — ^A  large  and  fully  develoj>ed 
seed  grain  supplies  the  germinating  plantlet  with  an  abundance  of 
food  and  insures  a  thrifty  development.  For  this  reason  alone  a 
high  weight  of  the  seed  grains  to  be  sown  is  desirable,  leaving  out  of 
account  the  fact  that  this  property  is  also  indicative  of  a  variety 
which  has  been  well  developed  by  cultivation.  To  determine  the 
average  weight  per  grain,  two  or  three  samples  of  1,000  grains,  each 
representing  the  character  of  the  whole  sample  as  closely  as  possible 
as  regards  size,  are  weighed  (in  grams)  separately.  The  average  of 
the  weighings  gives  the  average  weight  of  the  grain  of  seed  (in  milli- 
grams). In  the  selection  of  the  grains  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  that  all  possible  portions  of  the  sample  be  represented.! 

The  envelope  which  surrounds  the  caryopsis  of  Graminefe  often 
constitutes  a  comparatively  large  part  of  the  weight  of  the  seed. 
With  oats  this  factor  is  quite  important.  The  better  kinds  have  a 
lighter  husk  than  the  poorer  ones.  Its  weight  is  obtained  by  remov- 
ing the  husks  from  a  weighed  quantity  of  average  grains  by  means 
of  forceps  with  roughened  points.  The  weight  of  the  husks  is 
referred  to  that  of  the  whole  seeds. 

(5)  The  weight  of  a  known  vohime  of  seed, — ^The  larger  kinds  of 
seed,  especially  cereals,  have  be^n  tested  since  time  inunemorial  by 


♦  Southern  European  seeds  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  Ccphalaria 
transsylvanica,  Helminthia  echroides,  Arthrolohium  acorpioideSj  Centaurea  sfU- 
phurea,  C.  paniculaia,  Lactuca  percfinh,  CrepU  biennis.  Hibiscus  irionum,  Hya- 
seris  scabra,  etc. ;  while  Russian  seeds  contain  several  kinds  of  Cirsium,  Anthe- 
mis  tinctoria,  Ilyoscyanus  nigra,  Nigella  arcensis,  Dracocephalum  ihymiflarutn, 
Silene  dichotoma,  Berteroa  incana,  Barbarca  vulgaris,  and  many  others. 

t  In  his  "  Handbuch  der  Samcnkunde,''  p.  500,  Prof,  Nobbe  gives  the  average 
weight  per  grain  of  different  seeds,  obtained  by  weighing  a  great  many  samples 
of  the  same  kind  of  seed.  ^ .,  .^^^  ^,  _,  _  _^.^ 
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weight  of  a  given  volume.  From  the  physical  standpoint  this  means 
the  weight  of  the  grains  which  will  fill  the  "  unit  of  volume,"  but 
accurate  investigations  have  shown  that  this  quantity  depends  ui)on 
the  resultant  of  a  number  of  variable  properties,  partly  external  and 
partly  internal,  of  the  grain  itself.  The  determination  can  be  made 
by  either  of  two  methods,  namely,  measuring  the  space  which  a 
weighed  quantity  of  grain  fills,  or  weighing  the  unit  of  volunje  (1 
liter)  of  the  seed.  Of  late  the  latter  method  is  more  commonly 
practiced. 

Forms  of  apparatus  all  based  upon  the  same  principle  are  being  con- 
tinually brought  to  greater  perfection,  espe<'Jally  in  respect  to  th<; 
accuracy  of  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  seed  which  fills  a  given 
unit  of  volume.  The  form  of  the  measure  is  cylindrical  and  its  height 
and  diameter  affect  the  results,  as  does  also  the  way  in  which  the 
grain  is  poured  in.  The  principles  on  which  this  apparatus  is  con- 
structed belong  to  the  province  of  physics,  and  their  explanation 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  the  "  Normal  weights  and  measures 
commission  "  has  devised  an  apparatus,  to  be  used  in  the  German 
Empire,  by  which  the  weight  of  a  liter  of  seed  can  be  ascertained. 

As  regards  the  use  of  this  method  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  action  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions in  the  German  Empire,  all  kinds  of  cereals  are  to  be  tasted 
pure — that  is  to  say,  free  from  all  foreign  admixture.  This  condition 
practically  excludes  the  application  of  the  method  for  the  smaller 
kinds  of  seeds  in  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  Avould  be  very 
considerable  sources  of  error.  Furthermore,  the  method  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  weight  of  a  giv(n  volume  is  not  adapted  to  hairy  or 
l>earded  seeds  with  rough  surfaces.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
results  should  be  based  on  the  average  of  at  least  three  weighings. 

(6)  Ilomy  and  starchy  needs, — In  forming  an  estimate  of  many 
kinds  of  grain  the  properties  indicated  by  the  terms  "  glassy  "  or 
'*  vitreous,"  "  horny,"  and  "  mealy  "  or  "  starchy  "  must  be  taken  into 
account.  With  a  large  amount  of  proteid  matter  deposited  in  the  cells 
the  vitreous,  and  with  less  the  mealy,  structure  pi'e vails.  The  charac- 
ter is  ascertained  by  cutting  the  seed  open. 

Forceps  may  be  used  in  the  examination  of  single  grains,  but  when 
the  precentage  of  homy  and  starchy  grains  is  to  be  found  and  a  large 
number  is  required  the  "  farinatom "  is  used.  This  apparatus  is 
quadrangular  in  shape  and  provided  with  several  interchangeable 
plates.  Each  of  these  plates  has  four  rows  of  twenty-five  holes  to 
receive  the  grains  of  seed.  The  grains  are  placed  perpendicularly  in 
the  holes,  into  which  they  should  sink  for  half  their  length.  A  sharp, 
three-cornered  knife  is  then  passed  close  over  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
the  grains  being  pressed  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  hold  them  in  posi- 
tion on  the  plate.    In  this  way  all  the  seeds  are  cut  in  two  and  ^\^\v 
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sections  exposed  for  exaiuination.  The  grains  can  then  be  sorted  out 
as  horny  or  starchy  and  the  resnlts  expressed  in  percentages. 

''  Horny ''  kinds  of  wheat  pass  as  the  most  vahiable,  but  "  starchy''  * 
/barley  is  better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  spirits  than  the  "  vit- 
reous/' 

(7)  Color  and  other  extcnial  chamcterH  of  seed. — These  are  for  the 
most  part  of  little  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  value.  At  the 
same  time  various*  external  features,  such  as  color  and  luster,  affect 
the  market  value  of  seeds,  and  frequent  attempts  are  made  to  produce 
them  by  artificial  means,  and  thus  to  ''  improve  "  the  appearance  of 
the  seed.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  treatment,  e,  g.^  the  coloring 
of  seeds  or  bleaching  them  with  sulphur  dioxides,  as  is  done  with 
white  and  scarlet  clover,  injures  the  vitality  of  the  seed  and  thus 
reduces  its  intrinsic  value.  The  polishing  of  seeds  with  gi*ease  is 
also  injurious. 

As  a  rule,  artificial  coloring  is  very  easily  discovered,  and  treat- 
ment with  sulphur  may  be  detected  by  adding  pure  zinc  and  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  aqueous  extract  from  the  sample  and  testing  for 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  lead  paper. 

In  cases  where  the  general  color  of  the  seed  is  affected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  green  and  unripe  or  old  and  dark-brown,  shriveled  grains, 
this  appearance  indicates  an  inferior  quality  and  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  seed  will  l>e  found  to  be  affected,  but  difference's  in  the  finer 
shadings  of  natural  color  are  a  result  of  climate,  seasons,  and  soil, 
and  are  useless  as  indexes  of  the  value. 

THE   EQl  IPMKNT   AND   APPAKATrS  OF  A    SEED-CONTROL   STATION. 

The  equipment  required  for  a  seed-control  station,  including  both 
material  outfit  and  working  force,  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
investigation  to  be  carried  on.  On  this  account  an  approximately 
accurate  plan  for  the  woi'k,  or  at  least  an  estimate  of  the  minimum 
amount  of  investigation,  should  be  decided  upon  at  the  start  and  the 
arrangements  made  accordingly. 

Lohorntory  rofrnix  (utd  their  eon  tents. — For  a  staticm  with  ordinary 
requirements  as  regards  work  to  be  done,  the  following  rooms  ai"e 
needed : 

/. — A  commodious,  well-lighted  working  room,  with  a  numlier  of 
well-lighted  working  tables.  The  latter  should  not  have  a  southern 
exposure.    This  laboratory  should  contain: 

(1)  A  large  desk  for  api)aratus  supplied  with  (a)  filter  and  glazed 
]mper;  (h)  printed  n)atter,  blank  forms,  etc.;  (e)  clover  sieves,  horn 
s])atulas,  and  various  smaller  utensils;  (d)  miscellaneotis  apparatus, 
f.  (/.,  ai)i)aratus  for  determination  of  weight  of  a  definite  volume,  a 
chaff  sei)arator.  an  apparatus  for  accurate  separation  (see  "  winnow- 
ing machine''  beyond),  apparatus  for  shaking  clover  sieves,  various 
hermomcters,  and  also  grain  and  clover  sampling  tubei^ 

♦  Uifher  in  starch. 
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(2)  Optical  instruments  and  aids,  (a)  one  or  more  microscopes,  to 
be  kept  in  separate  cases  or  a  small  cupboard;  (h)  an  assortment  of 
good  lenses*  for  seed  examination. 

(3)  A  repository  for  empty  bottles,  glass  receptacles  for  samples 
which  are  to  be  studied,  '*  smaller  average  samples,"  selected  seed  and 
other  substances,  and  all  specimens  which  are  being  worked  upon. 

(4)  A  standard  seed  collection  in  a  glass  case.f  This  should  con- 
tain specimens  of  seeds  of  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  the 
most  important  cultivated  plants,  and  also  other  kinds,  including 
especially  weed  seeds. 

This  collection  may  be  easily  and  conveniently  set  up  in  the  follow-, 
ing  manner:  The  various  kinds  of  seed  are  placed  in  white  glass 
cork-stoppered  bottles  and  arranged  in  systematic  order.  Each  bot- 
tle will  bear  a  label  showing  the  name,  origin,  date  of  collection, 
ripeness,  etc.,  of  the  seed.  If  the  collection  is  a  very  comprehensive 
one  it  may  b)e  placed  in  a  separate  room,  but  on  the  whole  it  can  be 
used  more  conveniently  and  to  better  advantage  when  it  is  located 
within  easy  reach. 

(5)  The  most  important  literature  of  the  subject. 

(6)  One  or  more  accurate  balances. 

The  utensils  needed  for  constant  use,  as  forceps,  horn  spatulas, 
labels,  glazed  paper,  and  a  lens,  should  be  kept  in  a  drawer  of  the 
working  table.  One  or  two  large  tables  upon  which  samples  may  be 
placed  Avlien  received  and  various  incidental  work  done  are  also  Jiec- 
essary.  A  table  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  packages 
of  counted  and  soaked  seeds  which  are  to  be  put  in  the  sprouting  beds. 

//. — A  room  with  temperature  as  constant  as  possible  during  the 
whole  year.  This  room  may  he  most  conveniently  located  in  the  cel- 
lar, but  should  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  working  room. 
In  it  should  l>e  kept  the  thermostats,  which  should  be  in  special  charge 
of  a  comj)etent  person.     This  room  should  contain :" 

(1)  One  or  more  large  germinating  chambers,  as  may  be  necessary 
(a  detailed  description  of  these  is  given  beyond),  and  a  number  of 
small  thermostats  (incubators). 

(2)  Receptacles  for  the  distilled  water  to  be  used  in  the  germinat- 
ing tests.  These  should  l)e  large  bottles,  conveniently  placed,  and 
easily  moved.  Wash  bottles  of  one  liter  cai)acity  are  used  for  moist- 
ening the  germinating  media  and  the  seed  counted  out  for  soaking. 

(3)  Other  apparatus  for  regulating  temi)erature  and  gas  pressure. 
If  the  examinations  of  the  germinating  seeds  are  to  be  made  in  this 

room  it  should  be  well  provided  with  conveniences  for  lighting  and 

♦Cylinder  lenses  or  at  times  ordinary  reading  lenses  with  a  good-sized  field 
are  to  be  recommended  for  picking  out  the  finer  seeds.  For  the  study  of  single 
seeds  an  aplanatic-achromatic  lens  is  absolutely  necessarj'.  Such  lenses  are 
supplied  by  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  for  $3  each. 

t  [Standard  seed  collections  can  be  obtained  in  bottles,  labeled  andyClassifledT 
for  use,  from  parties  in  Germany.— Ed.]  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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with  working  tables,  in  order  to  avoid  carrying  the  sprouting  beds 
back  and  forth. 

///. — A  room  with  shelves,  on  which  samples  that  have  been  exam- 
ined are  to  be  placed  in  the  order  of  the  record.  The  "  smaller  aver- 
age sample,''  i.  €.,  the  pure  seed  (6),  and  the  "  foreign  admixtures  '' 
{c)  (see  page  797),  and  also  dodder  seed,  etc. — should  be  placed  with 
each  sample  for  convenient  reference  in  case  of  discrepancy.  The 
samples  need  not  be  kept  beyond  a  stated  period. 

IV. — A  room  for  the  director,  in  which  the  records,  etc.,  of  the  sta- 
tion should  be  kept.  Its  arrangement  should  be  that  of  any  scientific 
working  room. 

It  is  a  very  great  advantage  for  the  station  to  be  connected  with  a 
chemical  laboratory  or  institute.  If  it  engages  in  physiological  re- 
search an  analytical  laboratory  is  much  to  be  desired.  If  cultivation 
experimentvS  are  to  be  undertaken  some  land  is  necessary,  but  for 
simple  experiments  a  glass  extension  of  the  station  and  the  necessary- 
garden  implements  will  suffice. 


Fio.  4. — Shaking  apparatus. 

V. — The  following  forms  of  apparatus  are  to  be  recommended  for 
facilitating  the  estimation  of  purity : 

(1)  Sieves, — Those  of  circular  shape  made  of  tin  or  brass  are  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  holes  should  be  2,  1.5,  1.25,  1,  0.5,  and 
0.25  raim.  in  diameter.  Each  sieve  should  be  5  cm.  in  depth  and  should 
have  a  slightly  beveled  projection  on  the  under  side  to  fit  into  the  top 
of  the  sieve  below,  so  that  the  sieves,  when  used  in  series,  may  fit 
tightly  together.  The  bottom  of  the  sieve  may  be  closed  by  a  tightly- 
fitting  cylinder  of  the  same  depth  as  the  sieve  itself.  The  top  is 
closed  by  a  cover.  In  this  way  each  sieve  may  be  used  separately,  or 
they  may  be  used  in  series,  when  it  is  desired  to  separate  or  "  fraction- 
ate "  a  mixture  of  seeds.  Three  sizes  of  these  (Nobbe's)  sets  of  sieves 
are  in  common  use.  They  are  8,  12,  and  20  cm.  in  diameter,  respec- 
vely,  but  a  larger  set  of  only  three  pieces,  with  holes  2,  1.5.  and  1 

n.  in  diameter,  may  also  be  had.  ^.g.^.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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The  sieves  are  shaken  by  hand,  a  very  convenient  way  being  to  give 
them  light  horizontal  impacts  against  the  palm  of  the  empty  hand. 
WTien  several  samples  are  to  be  shaken  at  one  time,  the  shaking  appa- 
ratus made  by  Lenoir  &  Forster,  of  Vienna  (Fig.  4),  will  be  found 
serviceable.     The  appara- 
tus   is    adapted    to    hand 
power    or    may    be    con- 
nected with  a  small  motor. 

(2)  Chaff  separator  (Fig. 
5)  devised  by  Nobbe.  This 
consists  of  a  glass  vessel, 
with  a  cover,  and  holding 
inside  a  smaller,  beaker- 
shaped  glass,  in  which  the 
grass  seed  containing  chaff  ' 

is    placed.      A     continuous  Fiq.  5.-Chafr  Bepaiator. 

blast  of  air  from  a  small 

rubber  bellows  is  directed  upon  the  substance  in  the  inner  vessel,  and 
all  the  lighter  constituents  are  thus  blown  over  the  edge,  and  drop  to 
the  bottom  of  the  outer  receptacle. 

(8)  Winnowing  7nachine. — Larger  quantitias  of  seed  may  be  han- 
dled more  easily  but  less  accurately  in  the  apparatus*  made  by  Lenoir 
&  Forster,  of  Vienna  (Fig.  6).     This  (fanning  mill)  combines  two 


Fig.  6. — Winnowing  machine. 

inclined  surfaces  and  a  rotating  fan.  A  rapid  rotary  motion  is 
imparted  to  the  fan  and  at  the  same  time  an  oscillatory  one  to  the 
inclined  surfaces  by  turning  a  crank. 

(4)  Balances, — The  determination  of  purity  of  many  grass  seeds 
and  other  seeds  which  contain  large  quantities  of  foreign  admixtures 

♦  In  the  use  of  this  apparatus  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
chaff  escaf)es.  ^  t 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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involves  a  large  number  of  weighings,  and  besides  this  there  are  apt 
to  be  times  when  a  specially  large  amount  of  weighing  must  be  done. 
On  this  account  short-arm  balances  which  weigh  to  0.5  mg.  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  are  recommended.  The  advantages  gained  by  the 
quick  swing  may  be  further  increased  by  taking  the  weights  of  the 
second  and  third  decimal  places  directly  from  the  balance  beam  by 
the  use  of  a  50  mg.  rider,  so  that  no  smaller  weights  than  those  of 
decigrams  are  placed  in  the  pan.  The  numl>er  of  balancers  is  regu- 
lated by  the  needs  of  the  station  and  the  number  of  assistants. 

TV. — Apparatus  and  appliances  for  determination  of  the  germinat- 
ing power.  Several  forms  of  germinating  chambers,  thermostats, 
diTing  chambers,  etc.,  are  employed. 

(1)  Thermostats, — A  form  of  germinating  chamber  which  is  used 
in  the  determination  of  the  germinative  power  of  most  seeds  at  20*^  C. 
(68°  F.)  has  given  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  botanical  labora- 
tory at  Hamburg.     It  is  made  as  follows: 

The  chamber  is  about  1.6  meters  in  height  and  85  cm.  in  length  and 
width,  inside  measure.  It  has  a  pair  of  doors  on  each  of  two  opposite 
sides.  The  sides,  top,  and  doors  are  of  wood  and  lined  on  the  inside 
with  a  covering  of  asbestus  5  mm.  thick.  The  walls  are  double  and 
the  space  between  them  is  filled  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  may  be 
left  empty.  There  are  circular  openings  of  about  4  cm.  diameter  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  Shelves  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron  rods  about  5  cm.  apart  are  supported  at  perpendicular 
intervals  of  12  cm.  by  cleats  also  of  galvanized  iron,  in  such  a  waj' 
that  they  can  easily  b?  removed.  A  Reichart  thermo-regulator  as 
improved  by  I^othar  Meyer  is  placed  midway  betw^een  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  chamber  and  about  10  cm.  from  the  double  door.  The 
princij)le  of  the  regulator  is  that  the  flow  of  gas  is  controlled  by  the 
top  of  a  mercury  column,  which  is  kept  in  place  by  ether  vapor. 
This  form  of  regulator  is  especially  to  be  recommended  when  the 
desired  temperature  is  only  slightly  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  A  minimum  and  nuiximum  thermometer  should  be  sup- 
ported in  a  horizontal  position  near  the  regulator,  so  that  any  irregu- 
larities in  the  working  of  the  latter  uiay  be  immediately  noticed. 
Tliis  germinating  chamber  is  j)laced  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
has  worked  admirably,  although  sometimes  in  winter  the  surrounding 
temperature  has  sunk  as  low  as  5°  C.  In  spite  of  this  the  thermome- 
ter has  always  stood  at  exactly  -20°  when  the  chamber  has  been  opened 
in  the  morning. 

I  also  desire  to  mention  a  second  method  for  securing  a  constant 
temperature,  namely,  the  use  of  a  current  of  air  of  a  constant  tem- 
perature. A  greater  amount  of  gas  is  required  for  this,  inasmuch  as 
the  removal  of  the  warm  air  is  rather  rapid.  The  cover  of  the  cham- 
ber is  ])rovi<led  with  a  chinniey  tube,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  not 
^oo  small  flame  is  allowed  to  burn;  this  produces  a  draft  of  air 
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through  the  chamber.     The  air  enters  the  chamber  through  one  or 
more  tubes,  which  are  surrounded  by  water  kept  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature.    The  water  may  be  con- 
veniently held  in  the  double  bot- 
tom of  the  apparatus  and  heated 
by  a  number  of  micro-burners. 

For  smaller  thermostats  the  prin- 
ciple of  completely  surrounding 
the  space  with  a  layer  of  water  is 
most  accurate.  The  thermostat  of 
Hueppe  with  rectangular  shelves 
and  a  door  in  front  is  to  be  espe- 
cially recommended  for  this  pur- 
tx)se. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  temper- 
ature of  the  above-described  appa- 
ratus for  a  long  time  constant  gas  „      ^     ., 

^  ^  h\n.  7. — Gas-pressure  regolator. 

pressure  is  important.     Even  the 

most  delicate  adjustment  of  the  regulator  fails  if  the  gas  is  subject  to 

considerable  fluctuations  of  pressure,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  large 

cities.  On  this  account  the  gas  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  gas-pres- 
sure regulator  before  it  enters  the  regu- 
lator w^ithin  the  germinating  chamber. 
Such  a  gas-pressure  regulator  (Fig.  7) 
may  be  procured  from  R.  Muencke, 
Berlin.  If  the  flame  is  held  at  a 
minimum  stand  by  a  separate  cock 
an  automatic  extinguisher  is  almost 
superfluous,  unless  there  is  danger  that 
the  flow  of  gas  may  cease  altogether 
at  times.  In  this  case  special  burn- 
ers which  shut  off  the  gas  automat- 
ically when  the  flame  is  extinguished 
are  to  be  reconunended.  Ordinary 
micro-burners  are  provided  with  small 
mica  cylinders  which  prevent  the  flame 
from  being  extinguished  by  miavoida; 
bh*  drafts  of  air. 

(2)  .1  dryiiu/  chdnibcr. — This  may  b;» 
used  in  determining  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  seeds,  and  for  drying  and  ster- 

Pui.  8.-Drying  and  Hteriiizing  appa-     iljzation    in    general    is    indispensable. 
^^'^'  The  form  (Fig.  8)  in  which  the  actual 

working  space  is  surrounded  by  hot  air  is  a  convenient  one. 
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DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 

The  most  advantageous  disposition  of  the  expert  working  force  of 
the  seed-control  station  is  attained  when  each  person  is  engaged  in  a 
special  line  of  work.  Although  all  the  operations  of  the  seed  control, 
excepting  those  of  a  purely  scientific  nature,  are  for  the  most  part 
simple,  nevertheless  they  demand  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  par- 
ticularly in  times  of  special  stress  of  work  a  certain  amount  of  clever- 
ness is  necessary  to  insure  accuracy  and  dispatch  in  the  conduct  of 
the  processes,  which  are  often  very  tedious  and  time-consuming.  On 
this  account  the  various  branches  of  the  work  of  the  station  should  be 
intrusted  to  persons  especially  fitted  for  them.  The  seeds  for  the 
germinating  tests  must  be  counted  with  the  perfect  regularity  pre- 
scribed by  the  above-mentioned  rules,  to  insure  accurate  and  com- 
parable results,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  always  best  to  have  the  seeds 
counted  by  the  same  individual.  In  like  manner  the  germinating 
tests  and  determinations  of  purity  should  each  be  delegated  to  a 
selected  person.  Weighings  and  calculations,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  made  by  specially  trained  assistants,  whose  aim  is  to  become 
specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  botanical  work. 

In  what  has  been  said  I  believe  the  essential  and  important  topics 
connected  with  seed  control  have  been  discussed  in  a  sufficiently  ex- 
haustive manner,  and  the  fundamental  principles  have  been  set  forth 
upon  which  a  proper  and  useful  exercise  of  seed  investigations  may  be 
based. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  PUBUCATIOXS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IX 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


METEOROLOGT. 

Meteorological  summary  for  1892,  J.  Falkenbach  {Ohio  Sta, 
Bui.  No.  47,  pp.  2^9-260), — Daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  obser- 
vations on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  humidity,  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  are  tabulated.  Means  of  temperature,  humidity, 
and  rainfall,  and  notes  on  the  weather  for  ten  years  are  also  given. 
The  following  is  an  annual  summary  for  the  State:  Air  temperature 
(degrees  F.). — Maximum  103,  July  25;  minimum  — 25,  January  20; 
annual  range  128;  maximum  daily  range  51,  September  25;  mini- 
mum daily  range  1,  July  29,  November  3,  12,  and  28,  and  December 
12;  mean  daily  range  19.  IIumidHy, — Mean  relative  humidity  78 
per  cent.  TfVnrf. — Prevailing  direction  SW.  Precipitation, — Total 
rainfall  37.16  inches;  mean  daily  rainfall  0.10  inch;  number  of 
days  on  which  rain  fell  121.  Weather, — Number  of  clear  days  111; 
number  of  fair  days  126 ;  number  of  cloudy  days  129. 

FEETILIZEE8. 

W.  H.  Beai,,  Editor. 

On  the  available  phosphoric  acid  and  the  water-soluble  potash 
in  cotton-seed  meal,  M.  B.  Hardin  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui,  No.  8, 
a,  8er,,  Dec,  1892,  pp.  3-6)  .—Determinations  by  C  W.  Sims,  F.  S. 
Shiver,  and  K.  N.  Brackett,  of  soluble,  insolublt;,  reverted,  and  total 
phosphoric  acid  and  total  and  soluble  potash  in  13  samples  of  cotton- 
seed meal  are  tabulated.  It  appears  from  the  results  "  (1)  that  an 
average  cotton-seed  meal  carrying  about  7  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
(equivalent  to  SJ  per  cent  of  ammonia)  contains  nearly  2^  per  cent  of 
available  phosphoric  acid  and  a  little  more  than  \\  per  cent  of  potash 
soluble  in  water;  (2)  that  the  available  phosphoric  acid  constitutes 
over  ^  the  total  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  water-soluble  potash  over 
•^  the  total  potash  in  the  meal." 

On  the  occurrence  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  p3rrophosphoric 
acid  in  cotton-seed  meal,  M.  B.  Hardin  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui. 
No,  8,  n.  ser,,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  10-16)  .—Reprint  of  a  paper  read  before 
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the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  at  AVashington, 
D.  C,  August  25,  1892.  (See  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  116.)  It  was 
found  by  direct  precipitation  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  cotton-seed 
meal  by  molybdic  sohition  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  was  obtained.  Dialyzing  the  solution  or  removing 
the  organic  matter  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead  did  not  materially 
increase  the  amount  precipitated.  It  was  found  also  that  a  mixture 
of  acid  phosphate  and  cotton-seed  meal,  which  should  theoretically 
give  by  direct  precipitation  of  the  aqueous  extract  4.77  per  cent  of 
soluble  phosphoric  acid,  actually  yielded  in  duplicate  tests  4.80  jDer 
cent  and  4.82  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

[A  number  of  experiments  of  this  kind)  seem  to  show,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  the  presence  of  both  metaphosphorio  acid  and  pyrophosphoric  acid  in  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  meals  examlnetl.  •  *  ♦  Whether  pyrophosphoric  and 
metaphosphorlc  acid  exist  in  cotton  seed  or  are  formed  during  the  preparation 
of  the  meal  Is  a  point  worth  investigr?\ting. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  believed  that  the  failure  to  obtain  all  the  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  cotton-seed  meal  by  direct  treatment  with  molj'bdic  solution  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  presencfe  of  organic  matter  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  the  tribasic  state. 

On  the  comparative  value  of  different  methods  of  preparing 
BolutionB  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  M.  H.  Hardin  (South  Carolina  Sta,  Bid,  No.  S,  n.  sei\,  Dec.y 
189'2^  pp.  7-10). — From  comparative  tests  of  a  number  of  different 
methods  of  solution,  the  conchision  is  reached  that  '^  the  most  satis- 
factory preliminary  operations  in  the  determination  of  the  total,  the 
water-soluble,  or  the  citrate-insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  cotton-seed 
meal  consist  in  treating  the  meal,  the  water  extract,  or  the  citrate- 
insoluble  residue  by  one  of  the  following  methods :  ( 1 )  Sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  nitrate  (Burney)  ;  (2)  incineration,  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  replacement  of  hydrochloric  by  nitric  acid." 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  Connecticut  (Connecticut  State  Sla.  Re- 
port for  1892.  pp.  oO- 11 9). —Th\i^  includes  an  abstract  of  the  State  fer- 
tilizer law  and  a  list  of  dealers  complying  with  it;  popular  explana- 
tions regarding  the  analysis  and  valuation  of  fertilizers;  the  market 
prices  of  the  essential  elements  of  plant  food  during  lSd2:  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  fertilizers  analyzed,  with  comments  on  their  source  and 
quality;  formulas,  analyses,  and  valuations  of  home-mixed  fertilizei-s; 
instructions  for  sampling  wood  ashes;  a  review  of  the  fei'tilizer 
market  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  ISOi!;  and  tabulated  analy- 
ses of  )>i)\  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  manipulated 
fertilizers,  home  mixtures,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  annnonia, 
c()tton-se(Ml  meal,  castor-bean  pomace.  Odorless  Phosphate,  dissolved 
boneblack,  dissolved  bone,  acid  ])hosphate,  sulphate  of  potash,  potash 
and  magnesia  sulphate,  nniriate  of  potash,  kainit,  bone  manures, 
tankage,  dried  fish,  cotton-hull  ashes,  wood  ashes,  '"  Fossiliferou.s 
Phosphatic  Marl,''  and  phosphatic  marl  (both  from  Virgima),  oyster- 
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shell  lime,  soap- factory  refuse,  silkworm  refuse,  horn  waste,  wool 
waste,  tobacco  dust,  and  muck. 

GunraniieH. — Of  the  forty-six  brnuds  [of  Ditrogenous  siiiKjrpbosphatesJ  here 
reiwrted,  eleven  are  below  their  minimuiu  guaranty  In  respect  of  one  ingredient 
and  four  in  respect  of  two  ingi'edients — that  is,  one  third  of  all  the  nitrogenous 
Buiierpliosphates  in  our  market  contains  less  of  one  or  of  two  ingredients  than 
they  are  claimed  to  contain.     ♦     ♦     • 

Of  the  thirty-nine  brands  of  siKH'ial  manures  analyzed  sixteen  are  below  the 
manufacturers*  minimum  guaranty  in  resi)e<!t  of  one  ingredient  and  one  is  below 
in  refpett  of  two  ingredients. 

Cost  and  valuation. — The  average  cost  of  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates, 
excluding  two  analyses,  in  which  cost  exceeds  valuation  by  considerably  more 
tban  50  per  cent,  is  $.35.28 ;  the  average  valuation,  $25.46 ;  and  the  percentage 
difference,  27.8.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  special  manures  has  been  $38.28,  the  average 
valuation  $.30.70.  and  the  average  percentage  difference  25 ;  a  little  higher  than 
in  ca?e  of  the  nitrogenous  superiihosphates. 

Ijast  year  the  corresi^onding  figures  were :  Average  cost,  $38.84 ;  average  valu- 
ation, $31.({4;   percentage  difference,  22.8. 

Home-mixed  fertilizers. — The  mechanical  condition  of  most  of  these  mixtures 
was  excellent,  being  as  fine  and  as  dry  as  average  factory-mixed  goods. 

The  average  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  in  the  mixtures  was  $33.25  at 
regular  market  rates,  disregarding  discounts,  which  most  of  the  purchasers 
received.  If  we  add  to  this  $1..50  for  freight  and  $2  per  ton  for  mixing,  an 
allowance  which  Is  very  ample,  the  total  average  cost  will  be  $30.75  per  ton. 
The  average  valuation  Is  $:^S.10  per  ton,  und  the  percentage  difference  bet^-een 
cost  and  valuation  $10.80. 

The  percentage  differences  between  cost  and  valuation  In  case  of  the  factory- 
mixed  superphosphates  and  special  manures  this  year  Is  more  than  tnice  as 
large,  indicating  that  there  was  In  these  cases  great  economy  In  home-mixing. 

Commercial  fertilisers,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {Massachusetts  State 
8ta.  Bnl,  No,  46 ,  Mar,^  1893^  pp.  8). — A  circular  on  the  method  of 
inspection  in  Massachusetts,  trade  values  of  fertilizing  materials  m 
raw  materials  and  chemicals,  instructions  to  fertilizer  dealers,  and 
tabulated  analyses  of  wotxl  ashes,  logwood  ashes,  ashes  from  crema- 
tion of  swill,  double  sui>erphosphate,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  phos- 
phate of  potash,  and  ground  bone. 

AnalyBes  of  commercial  fertilizers,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {New  York 
State  Sta.  Bui.  No.  52,  Mar.,  J 803,  pp.  149-19 J). —Trade  values  of 
fertilizing  materials  for  1803,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  289  samples 
of  commercial  fertilizers  collected  during  the  spring  and  fall  of  1892. 

Fertilizers,  G.  C.  Watson  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bid.  No.  52,  May, 
1893,  pp.  72-74). — A  popular  discussion  of  the  valuation  and  use  of 
fertilizers. 
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FIELD  CEOPS. 

A.  C.  Teue,  Editor, 

Field  ezperiments  with  com,  1892,  G.  E.  Morrow  and  F.  D. 

Gardner  {Illinoia  Sta.  Bui  No.  25,  Apr.,  189S,  pp.  173-204). 

Bynopsis, — Accounts  are  given  of  experiments  in  the  following  lines:  (1)  Test 
of  varieties;  (2)  time  of  planting;  (3)  depth  of  planting;  (4)  thickness 
of  planting;  (5)  planting  in  hills  or  drills;  (0)  frequency  and  depth  of 
cultivation;  (7)  root  pruning;  (8)  cross-fertilization;  (9)  increase  of  dry 
matter  with  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  (10)  detasseling.  The  results 
of  these  and  previous  experiments  at  the  station  favor  (1)  large  medium 
maturing  varieties;  (2)  planting  about  May  1  ;  (3)  shallow  planting;  (4) 
relatively  thick  planting;  (5)  either  hills  or  drills;  (6)  only  enough  cul- 
tivation to  keep  the  soil  free  from  weeils;  (7)  avoidance  of  root  pruning: 
(8)  cross-breeding  to  increase  yield;  (0)  allowing  corn  to  become  mature 
iK^fore  cutting;  and  (10)  not  detasseling.  The  experiments  in  18D2  were 
in  continuation  of  those  rei)orted  in  Bulletin  No.  20  of  tlie  station  (E.  S.  tt., 
vol.  Ill,  p.  847). 

As  in  previous  years,  the  experiments  were  conducted  on  dark- 
colored,  fertile  prairie  soil  about  18  inches  deep,  with  a  yellow  clay 
subsoil.  As  a  rule  four  kernels  were  planted  in  each  hill.  The  hills 
were  3§  feet  apart  each  way.  The  rainfall  was  excessive  in  May  and 
June,  but  below  the  average  later  in  the  season.  The  average  mean 
temperature  during  May  to  September  was  67.4°  F.,  which  is  below 
the  normal. 

Com,  test  of  varieties  (pp.  176-191). — Seventy-eight  varieties  were 
tested  in  1892.  The  results,  as  in  the  case  of  the  similar  experiments 
previously  reported,  are  given  in  detail  in  tables,  summaries,  and  gen- 
eral notes.  Mixtures  of  two  and  four  varieties  in  four  cases  out  of 
five  gave  smaller  yields  than  the  single  varieties.  Cross-bred  corn 
planted  on  five  plats  invariably  gave  larger  yields  than  either  of  the 
.  parent  varieties. 

Corn,  time  of  planting  (pp.  191-194). — ^Tn  1892  Murdock  and  Bun* 
White  varieties  were  planted  at  intervals  of  a  week  from  April  30  to 
June  20.  The  average  height  of  the  tallest  stalks  on  each  plat,  meas- 
ured each  week  from  June  13  to  September  21,  is  tabulated,  together 
with  the  yield  of  com  and  the  per  cent  of  water  in  the  com. 

C^m,  depth  of  planting  (p.  194). — The  results  of  planting  com  at 
depths  of  from  1  to  7  inches  during  four  years  are  tabulated.  The 
yields  decreased  as  the  depth  of  planting  increased. 

Com,  thickness  of  planting  (pp.  194-196). — ^Tabulated  data  are 
given  for  experiments  in  which  from  1  to  4  kernels  were  planted  in 
hills  from  3  to  60  inches  apart. 

Corn,  jylanting  in  hills  or  drills  (p.  197). — Notes  and  tabulate^l 
data  on  an  experiment  in  which  corn  was  planted  in  hills  on  one 
half  of  each  of  5  half-acre  plats,  and  in  drills  on  the  other  half. 

Com,  frequency  and  depth  of  cultivation  (pp.  197, 198). — Ordinarj'- 
and  frequent  cultivation  at  different  depths  was  compared  with  mere 
removal  of  the  weeds  on  10  plats.  ^  t 
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Com^  root  pruning  (pp.  198,  199). — Alternate  rows  of  corn  were 
root  pruned  July  7,  15,  and  28,  as  in  former  years.  The  results  are 
tabulated. 

Corn,  cross- fertilization  (pp.  199,  200). — In  1892  a  small  plat  was 
planted  with  kernels  from  each  of  50  ears  of  corn  obtained  by  arti- 
ficial cross-fertilization  in  1890. 

Com^  increase  of  dry  matter  with  the  growth  of  the  plajit  (pp.  200, 
201). — Brief  notes  on  observations  at  the  station  during  four  years. 

The  chemical  analyges,  made  under  direction  of  Mr.  Farrington,  chemist  of 
the  station,  sliow  that,  \3rhile  there  has  been  a  fairly  uniform  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  ash,  protein,  fiber,  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  the  fat  or  ether  ex- 
tract up  to  the  date  when  the  corn  was  fairly  well  matured,  the  composition  of 
the  dry  matter  shows  a  steady  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  ash  and  protein ;  at 
first  there  is  an  inci-ease  and  then  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  fiber ;  a  steady 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  a  good  deal  of  variation 
in  the  percentage  of  ether  extract  with,  in  general,  a  considerable  decrease  until 
the  plant  becomes  nearly  mature. 

Com^  detasseling  (p.  201). — The  tassels  on  ten  alternate  rows  were 
removed  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 

Summary  of  experiments  (pp.  173-176). 

Seventy-eight  samples  of  corn,  with  different  names,  were  tested  on  contigu- 
ous plats,  each  one-fortieth  of  an  acre  in  extent.  For  the  first  time  in  five 
years  the  late  varieties  gave  the  largest  average  yields,  nine  such  varieties 
averaging  70  bushels.  Sixty-seven  plats  of  medium-maturing  varieties  averaged 
68  bushels  per  acre,  and  16  plats  of  early-maturing  varieties  averaged  nearly  53 
bushels.  For  five  years  past  each  of  four  medium-maturing  varieties  has  given 
yields  of  from  71  to  76  bushels  i>er  acre. 

The  best  early-maturing  variety  has  given  in  the  same  time  average  yields  of 
C5  bushels  per  acre.  For  three  years  past  the  best  yield  by  any  variety  was  83 
bushels  per  acre,  by  Boone  County  White.  The  largest  yield  in  1892  was  almost 
exactly  100  bushels  per  acre  of  air-dry  corn,  of  the  variety  known  as  Piasa 
Queen — a  variety  maturing  too  late  for  central  Illinois.  The  trials  for  six  years 
indicate  that  the  larger  medium-maturing  varieties  give  the  best  results. 
Among  these  the  Boone  County  White,  Champion  White  Pearl,  and  Burr  White 
represent  the  most  satisfactory  type  of  white,  while  the  Learning  has  given  the 
best  results  among  the  yellow  varieties.  The  Murdock  has  given  the  best  yields 
of  any  early-maturing  variety — 65  bushels  per  acre  for  five  years. 

Excellent  varieties  were  obtained  from  many  difl^ereut  places.  Extravagant 
claims,  such  as  yields  of  100  bushels  per  acre  under  ordinary  cultlA-atlon,  or 
that  any  varletj'  worth  cultivating  matures  In  eighty  or  ninety  days,  when 
planted  at  the  usual  time,  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  correct  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, one  hundred  days  from  date  of  planting  may  be  considered  as  a 
minimum  for  field  corn  to  mature  fully ;  late  varieties  often  need  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days  in  central  Illinois. 

Repeated  trials  have  uniformly  shown  that  larger  yields  of  both  com  and 
sUilks  are  obtained  by  planting  a  larger  number  of  kernels  than  Is  customary 
in  the  l>est  practice  of  Illinois.  From  12,000  to  13,000  kernels  planted  per  acre 
seems  to  be  the  minimum  for  largest  yields  at  the  station  grounds.  This  is 
equivalent  to  4  kernels  per  hill,  in  rows  at  the  usual  distance  for  planting  in 
Illinois.  In  most  of  the  trials  the  rows  were  3  feet  8  inches  apart  each  way. 
Twenty-four  varieties  were  planted  in  as  many  plats,  half  of  each  having  3 
kernels  and  half  4  kernels  in  each  hill.  In  21  of  the  24  cases  the  larger  yields 
were  obtained  from  the  thicker  planting,  the  average  increase  for  the  24  plats 
being  about  4.5  bushels  per  acre.  C^ r\r\r%\o 
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Repeated  trials  have  shown  that,  if  other  conditions  are  the  same,  there  Is 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  average  yield,  whether  the  corn  is  planted  in 
hills  or  in  drills,  the  number  of  stallcs  secured  influencing  this  rather  than  thoir 
mode  of  distribution.  In  many  cases  it  is  more  diflicult  to  keep  drilled  com 
free  from  weeds.  To  secure  the  largest  yield  of  both  com  and  stalks,  medium- 
maturing  varieties  may  be  planted  at  the  rate  of  1  kernel  to  each  3  inches  in 
rows  3  feet  8  inches  apart.  Thick  planting  gives  smaller  ears,  which  increoHe 
the  labor  in  husking.  Where  the  corn  is  to  be  fed  without  husking,  the  smaller 
size  of  the  ears  may  be  an  advantage. 

As  in  each  of  several  previous  years,  trials  in  1802  slfow  that  shallow  culti- 
vation is  better  than  deep,  and  that  more  frequent  cultivation  than  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds  and  the  surface  fairly  loose  Is  not  profitable. 
On  the  station  grounds  weeds  were  the  chief  enemy  to  the  corn  plant  Fair 
yields  of  corn  have  been  secured  in  each  of  several  years  without  any  culti- 
vation after  planting  other  than  scraping  the  surface  with  a  sharp  hoe.  Root 
pruning  has  uniformly  decreased  the  yield. 

In  1802  the  largest  yields  were  obtained  from  planting  April  30,  the  soil  bein^ 
in  l)etter  condition  than  at  the  later  plantings.  The  average  results  for  fire 
years  show  no  great  variation  in  the  yield  of  medium-maturing  varieties  planted 
at  any  time  during  May.  The  earlier  plantings  have  required  more  cultivation 
than  the  later  ones.  Within  reasonable  limits,  time  of  planting  seems  to  have 
less  Influence  on  yield  than  the  condition  of  soil  at  time  of  planting. 

In  each  of  flve  cases  the  yield  from  plats  planted  with  cross-bred  corn  was 
larger  than  the  average  yield  of  the  plats  planted  with  the  varieties  which  had 
not  been  crossed ;  the  average  increase  was  over  9  bushels  per  acre.  In  fonr 
out  of  five  cases  plats  planted  with  mixtures  of  different  varieties  of  com  gave 
a  smaller  yield  than  the  average  of  the  plats  planted  with  the  same  varieties 
separately,  the  average  decrease  being  3.7  bushels  per  acre. 

A  medium-sized,  medium-maturing  variety,  planted  June  3,  reached  its  max- 
imum height  August  19,  seventy-seven  days  from  planting.  The  dry  matter  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  the  com  was  fairly  mature,  September  16.  It  had  but 
little  more  than  half  the  total  quantity  of  dry  matter  when  the  stalks  liad 
reached  their  greatest  height,  and  not  more  than  one-third  when  tassellng  began. 
In  the  week  from  July  22  to  29  there  was  a  growth  of  28  inches,  or  4  Inches  per 
day. 

No  noticeable  effect  on  yield  was  produced  by  removing  tassels  from  alter- 
nate rows. 

Trials  at  the  station  show  that  the  corn  grown  last  year  on  the  university- 
farms  at  Champaign  has  less  vitality  than  corn  kept  under  like  conditions  any 
year  for  the  last  ten.  Early-maturing  varieties  show  nearly  perfect  vitality, 
but  not  more  than  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  kernels  of  medium-maturing  varieties 
germinated  under  conditions  more  favorable  than^  ordinarily  met  with  in  field 
planting. 

ObservatioiiB  on  the  ^owth  of  maize  contdnuoucdy  on  the  same 
land  {Connecticut  State  Sfa.  Report  for  1892,  jyp,  122^129),— This  was 
in  continuation  of  work  reported  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station 
for  1891  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  770).  The  same  fertilizers  were  applied 
in  1892  as  in  previous  years.  The  yields  of  kernels,  cobs,  and  stover 
on  the  different  plats  are  given,  together  with  the  food  constituents. 
The  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  applied  in  the 
fertilizers  and  removed  in  the  crop,  the  yields  of  shelled  corn,  and  the 
percentage  composition  of  dry  matter  during  five  years  are  also  tab- 
ulated. Discuasion  of  the  results  is  reserved  until  more  data  are 
collected. 
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'Enrichment  or  impoverishment  of  soil  by  five  years'  manuring  and  cropping  of  corn,  * 


Cow  maunre. 


Nitro- 
gen. 


Poujids. 

After  four  years*  cropping I    -I-30B.  1 

AppUedinl898 '       286.8 

Taken  oflf  in  crop  of  18ft8 ]         93.9 

ExceaB  r  +)  or  denciency  (— )  after  Ave  | 

years' cropping I    +494.5 


Phos. 
acid. 


Pininds, 

+340.2 

136.4 

29.6 

+447.0 


Potash. 


Pounds, 

+330.5 

204.5 

94.6 

+440.4 


Hog  manure. 


Nitro- 
gen. 


Pounds. 

+650.7 

419.9 

115.6 

+855.0 


Plios. 
acid. 


Potash. 


Pounds. 

+  1,219.9 

586.5 

40.0 

+1,766.4 


Pounds. 

+72.8 

72.4 

101.3 

+43.4 


Fertilizer  chemicals. 


No  fertiliaser. 


Nitro- 


I 


Phos. 
acid. 


Potash  '   ^^^"^ 
i-otasn.  I     ^^^ 


Pounds.  Pounds. 

After  four  years' cropping +106.2  +403.8 

AppUedinl892 172.0  162.0 

Taken  off  in  crop  of  1892 94.1  29.1 

Excess  ( + )  or  deficiency  (- )  after  five  , 

years- cropping +184.1  +536.7 


Pounds.  '  Pounds. 
+92.2  i    -183.6 
69.0 
65.3 


00.0 
43.5 


Phos. 
acid. 


Potash. 


+95.9      -227.1 


i 


Pounds. 

+97.1 

00.0 

14.6 

+82.5 


Pounds. 

-10.8 

00.0 

18.5 

-29.8 


*  The  total  amounts  of  fertilizing  elements  applied  during  1888-1891  in  excess  of  the  quantities 
removed  by  the  crops  of  those  years. 

Qrasses,  forage  plants,  and  tomato  blight,  P.  H.  Rolfs  (Florida 
tSta,  Bid.  No.  18,  pp.  10,  -fig.  1). — Brief  notes  on  forage  plants  and 
tomato  blight.  Among  tjie  gras.>os  tried  hairy-flowered  paspaliim 
{Paspalum  dilatatuiri)  proved  most  satisfactory. 

Ezperunents  in  growing  tobacco  with  different  fertUizers,  S.  W. 
Johnson  (Connecticnt  State  St  a.  Report  for  1892,  pp.  1-28). 
Synopsis.- -The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  the  report:  Analyses  of  fer- 
tilizers used,  the  culture  and  curing  of  the  crop,  weights  and  percentages  of 
the  different  grades  of  leaf,  number  of  leaves  to  the  i)ound,  burning  quality, 
des<Tii>tiou  of  an  apparatus  for  burning  cigars  evenly,  and  relation  of 
chlorine  in  the  fertilizer  to  the  same  element  in  tobacco.  Cotton-seed  meal, 
castor  pomace,  nitrate  of  soda,  cotton-hull  ashes,  double-manure  salt,  high- 
grade  sulphate  of  potash,  carl>onate  of  potash,  lime,  and  several  brands  of 
manipulated  fertilizers  in  various  combinations  were  tested  on  tobacco. 
The  castor  iwmace  plats  averaged  75  i)ounds  of  unfermented  leaves  in  excess 
of  the  cotton -seed  meal  plats.  In  a  crop  of  1.875  pounds  of  ix)le-cure<l  leaves 
and  3,200  pounds  of  pole-cured  stalks  there  are  removed  from  the  soil  about 
100  iK)unds  of  nitrogen,  1(X)  pounds  of  lime,  140  pounds  of  potash,  and  only 
IG  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  experiments  in  the  culture  and  cure 
of  tobacco,  a  number  of  tobacco  planters  organized  under  the  name  of 
The  Connecticut  Tobacco  Experiment  Company.  The  company  pro- 
vided land  in  Poquonock,  in  the  town  of  AVindsor,  Connecticut,  and 
intrusted  the  supervision  of  the  experiments  and  publication  of 
results  to  the  station. 

By  the  plan  adopted  the  experiment  with  fertilizers  is  to  be  carried 
out  on  the  same  land  for  at  least  five  consecutive  years;  special  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  for  cigar  wrappers, 
judging  of  quality  after  the  leaves  have  been  fermented  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  following  questions  are  the  first  to  receive  attention:  What  is 
the  effect  on  quantity  and  quality  of  leaf  of  large  applications  of 
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cotton-seed  meal,  or  of  castor  pomace  containing  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrogen  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  a  heavy  ration  of  nitrogen,  half  from 
castor  pomace  and  half  from  nitrate  of  soda?  AVhat  are  the  com- 
parative effects  on  quantity  and  quality  of  the  leaf  from  the  use  of 
equal  quantities  of  potash  in  the  following  forms :  Cotton-hull  ashes, 
high-grade  sulphate  of  potash,  the  same  with  lime,  double  sulphate  of 
potash  and  magnesia,  the  same  with  lime,  pure  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  pure  nitrate  of  potash  ?  Can  pole-burn  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  artificial  heat  simply  as  a  means  of  ventilating  and  partly  drying 
the  air  ? 

The  soil  of  this  field  is  like  much  of  the  upland  tobacco  soil  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  may  be  described  as  a  very  fine  light  sandy  loam.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

For  five  or  six  years  the  field  had  scarcely  been  fertilized  or  cultivated  at  all, 
and  tobacix)  had  not  been  raised  there  for  a  very  long  term  of  years.  When 
bought  It  was  covei'ed  with  a  neglected  growth  of  poverty  grass  {Andropogon 
scoparius),  blackberry  vines,  and  wild  growth  of  various  sorts. 

The  variety  grown  was  the  Hubbard,  which  belongs  to  the  Havana 
type.     All  fertilizers  were  analyzed  by  the  station. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  per  acre : 

AnalyHifi,  cost,  and  amount  of  fertilizers. 


Fertilizer  contains — 


Name 

of 

plat. 


Fertilizers. 


«8r^r|C"tP<"- 


^yV^'^  I  ^rT'   Vitro.    P»»«»-      P»t 


Cotton-fleed  meal  . 
Cotton-hull  ashes . 
Cotton-seed  meal  . 
Cotton-hull  ashes . 


Pounds. 

1.600    \  •^•^ 

2,000  <l  --  a- 

1.500,  C  ^'-^ 


Cotton-seed  meal 2,.'i00  '  >     mi  tk 

Cotton-hull  ashes 1.500  |  \'    **'*'' 

Cotton-seed  meal . . . 
Cotton -hull  ashes . . . 

Castor  pomace 

Cotton-null  ashes . . . 

Castor  pomade 

Cotton-null  ashes . . . 

Castor  pomace 

Cotton-null  ashes . . . 

Castor  pomace 

Cotton-bull  ashes . . . 

Castor  pomace 

Cotton-hull  ashes . . . 

Nitmte  of  soda  ♦ 

do.t 

Castor  pomace 

Cotton-null  ashes ... 

Nitrate  of  aoda  + 

Cotton-Heed  meal . . . 
Double-manure  salt 
Cooper's  hone 


Lbs.    , 

105  1 

140 
175 


acid. 

150  ! 

165 

180 


L6«. 


I,9fl0 
1,500 
2,640 
1,500 
3.300  I  ( 
1,50J  I  ( 
4.000    I 
1,500  '  i 
2,640 
1,500  I 

220  ' 

220, 
2,640  '  i 
1,500  ■  - 

440  \ 
1,500  '  J 
1,J20    V 

380    ^ 
I    Cotion-fic'ed  meal l,5f)0    J 

'  I  T» 1^1 .„-. ..-.1*.  1   *»tat\     \ 


Si!     70.50!       210)       196; 


60.79 
67.72 


64.66 

72.00 


1C5 
140 


175 

212  ' 


68.72  >       210 


68.72 


48.95 


xa-  ,  Double-manure  Nilt 

/ 1  Cooi>er'8  bone  and  lime 

I    Cott^m-seed  meal 

M  -,    HiKh-grrade  sulphate  of  potash . 

f    Cooper's  bone 

\    Cotton-seed  meal :  — 

N  -     HiKh -grade  sulphate  of  potash. 

'    C<x)per's  bone  and  lime  . 


1,220  I  >    44.70 

:««)  I  \ 
1,600    i 

«ai)    '-     42.70 

360  ') 
1,500    1 

620    V 

360    \ 


43. 4o  i 


Cotton-seed  meal 1,500    j 

f  potash 5K)     'J74.95 


Carbonate  of i 
Cooper's  bone. 


360  ^ 


210 


110 


UO 


110 


110 


110 


150 


161, 
178' 


150  1 


150 


ISO 


150 


150  ' 


150  i 


150 


341 
860 


340 
847 
854 


840 


340 


341 


341 


341 


841 


841 


♦  Applied  between  rows  at  time  of  first  cultivation. 

+  Applied  between  n^ws  at  time  of  second  cultivation. 

X  If  bought  in  ton  lots  not  chemically  pure  the  cost  would  be  considerably  less. 
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Analysis,  cost,  and  amount  of  fertilizers — Continued. 


Name 

of 
plat. 


Fertilizers. 


Quantity 
per  acre, 


Poundft. 

Nitrate  of  potash 760 

Cooper's  bone .50f». 

Baker's  A.  A.  superphosphate i  2,Ob80 

Baker's  tobacco  manure 3,920 

Stockbridge  tobacco  manure 2,000 

Bowker's  tobacco  fertilizer 4,000 

Ellsworth's  "Starter" 900 

Ellsworth's'*  Foundation" 8,700 

Lime 501 

Mspes's  Starter 501 

Mapee's  tobacco  manure  W.B 2,601 

Lime '  501 

Mapee's  Starter 501 

Mapee's  tobacco  manure  special 2, 601 

Lime i  501 

Mapee's  Starter I  501 

Mapes's  tobacco  manure  special 2,601 

Sanderson's  Formula  B 6,0HO 


Cost  per 
acre. 


Fertilizer  contaiils^ 


Nitro- 
gen. 


^  Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 


♦108.47  I 


110 

230 

90 
219 

215  i 


173 


Lbs. 
146 

4^ 

207 
278 


170  I       305 


176 
845 


227 
581 


Potr 

ash. 


341 

610 

126 
391 

166 
812 

418 

864 
643 


*  If  bought  In  ton  lots  not  chemically  pore  the  cost  would  be  considerably  less. 

The  report  cautions  its  readers  not  to  make  a  final  judgment  based 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  unfermented  leaves;  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  fermented  tobacco  are  not  presented  in  this  publi- 
cation. 

Of  the  23  plats,  7  yielded  crops  of  2,000  pounds  of  unfermented 
leaves. 

On  the  average  the  castor-pomace  plats  produced  a  very  little  more  than  the 
corresponding  cotton-seed  meal  plats — 1,866  pounds  against  1,771  pounds — ^the 
average  difference  amounting  to  95  pounds  per  acre.  The  difference  in  yield  of 
wrappers  was,  however,  only  17  pounds  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  castor  pomace. 
The  difference  in  color  was  slight.  That  raised  on  cotton-seed  meal  inclined  to 
be  lighter  than  that  from  pomace.  The  lightest  colors  of  all  were  in  tobacco 
from  the  plats  fertilized  with  cotton-hull  ashes  and  either  cotton-seed  meal  or 
castor  pomace.  The  single  exception  Is  plat  P,  raised  on  nitrate  of  potash  and 
Cooper's  bone,  which  was  the  lightest  in  the  experiment;  but  the  yield  from 
this  plat  was  very  small  and  the  bum  was  poor. 

With  the  same  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  a  like  quantity  of 
potash  in  the  form  of  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  gave  a  larger 
total  crop  and  a  larger  weight  of  wrappers  than  either  cotton-hull  ashes,  high- 
grade  sulphate  of  potash,  or  carlwnate  of  potash.  There  was  no  very  great  dif- 
ference In  the  color  of  the  (toi>8  raised  on  these  different  forms  of  potash.   ♦   ♦   ♦ 

It  appears  that  a  large  yield  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  large  i)ercentage 
of  wrappers.  Of  the  ten  crops  which  had  more  than  70  per  cent  of  wrapi)ers  in 
them,  six  produced  more  than  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre  and  all  of  them  over 
1,800  pounds.     ♦     ♦     * 

The  tobacco  from  the  following  plats  glowed  longer  than  that  from  any  other: 

Plat  F,  castor  i)omace  and  cotton-hull  ashes ;  P,  nitrate  of  potash  and  bone ; 
C,  cotton-seed  meal  and  aslies ;  G,  castor  pomace  and  ashes ;  J,  castor  pomace 
and  ashes  with  nitrate;  O,  cotton-seed  meal,  carbonate  of  i)otash,  and  bone;  D, 
cotton-seed  meal  and  ashes. 

The  tobacco  from  the  following  plats  glowed  for  a  shorter  time  than  any  other : 

Plat  W,  Mapes;  Q,  Baker;  X,  Sanderson;  T,  Ellsworth;  U,  Mapes;  M, 
cotton-seed  meal,  high-grade  sulphate,  and  bone ;   V,  Mapes. 

In  the  judgment  of  experts,  based  on  the  appearance  of  the  unfer- 
mented leaves,  the  best  kinds  of  tobacco  were  produced  on  plats  A»  T, 
G,  F,  U,  K,  and  O.    Plat  V  had  the  poorest  bum  of  any.  -  -^^gl^ 
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The  formulas  used  supply  from  99  to  345  pounds  of  nitrogen,  150 
to  581  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  168  to  643  pounds  of  potash. 

The  amount  of  fertilizing  material  withdrawn  from  the  soil  per 
acre  by  a  crop  of  8,000  tobacco  plants,  yielding  1,875  pounds  of  pole- 
cured  leaves  and  3,200  pounds  of  pole-cured  stalks,  is  given  in  the 
following  table : 

Elements  removed  from  the  soil  in  1,875  pounds  of  pole-cured  leaves  and  3,200 
pounds  of  pole-cured  stalks. 


In  the 
leaves. 


In  the 
stalks. 


Total. 


Nitrosren 

Phoeimoric  acid 

Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sulphuric  acid  . 
Chlorine 


Pounds. 
65 

8 
89 

4 
81 
25 
16 

5 


Pounds.   1 

PoundM. 

82 

W 

8 

16 

49 

138 

3 

7 

18 

M 

5 

80 

51 

31 

6, 

11 

An  apparatus  used  in  testing  the  burning  quality  of  tobacco  is 
described.  A  cigar  placed  in  this  is  smoked  at  a  uniform  rate  and  a 
perfect  cone  of  ash  results. 

Chemical  changes  in  tobacco  during  fermentation,  S.  W.  John- 
son {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Report  for  1802^  fp,  28-31), 
Synopsis. — During  fermentation  tliree  grades  of  tobacco  lost  different  percent- 
ages of  their  total  weights,  and  the  losses  fell  une^iually  on  the  different 
constituents. 

From  a  pole-cured  crop  of  tobacco  duplicate  lots  were  selected  in 
December,  1891,  of  upper  leaves;  "'  short  seconds,"  or  lower  leaves  on 
the  stalks;  and  "  first  wrappers,"  the  best  leaves  on  the  stalks.  The 
upper  leaves  were  of  course  not  fully  ripe  when  cut,  the  lower  leaves 
were  a  little  overripe,  and  the  "  first  wrappers  "  were  cut  at  the  proper 
time. 

One  of  the  duplicates  of  each  class  was  analyzed,  the  other  cased 
down  and  fermented.  The  following  table  gives  th^  analyses  of  fer- 
mented and  unfermented  leaves : 

Analyses  of  fermented  and  unfermented  leaves. 


Upper 

Unfer- 
mented. 

Percent. 

14.89 
2.  .50 
1.89 
0.67 

12.19 
7.W) 

aar) 

229. :«) 
3.87 

10().(J(I 

irhon. 
:otine,  nl 

^               1               I 
leaves.     1    Short » 

Per-        Unfer- 
mented. !  mented. 

Per  cent. \  Percent. 

23. 40  ;        27. 40 

15.27  SS.85 
1.79,.  0.77 
1.97  1  2.39 
0. 71            0. 1« 

13.31  6.69 
8.78  7.89 
3.:i6            2.62 

27.99  2B.28 
3.42            2.95 

KJO.OO         100.00 
trie  acid  and  amm 

econds. 

Fer- 
mented. 

Percent. 
21.10 
25.25 
0.50 
2.82 
0.16 
6.81 
8.ifi 
3.01 
28. :« 
8.04 

c 

First  wrappers. 

Unfer-  1     Fer- 
mented. .  mented. 

Water 

Ash  * 

Percent. 

27.60 

15.84 
1.26 
2.5» 
0.33 

11. m 
9.92 
2.89 

25.52 
2.84 

Percent. 
24.90 
16.22 

Nicotino 

1.14 

Nitric  arid  (N.O.) 

Ammon ia  ( N H, ) 

Other  nitroireiious  matters  + 

Fiber - 

Starch 

Other  iiitrojfen-free  extract 

2.36 
0.47 
ll.ffi 
10.42 
8.  OR 
26.88 

Ether  oxtra<*t 

2.92 

100.00 

onia,  mu 

Digitizec 

100  00 

100.00 

•  Free  from  carlxmlc  acid  and  c 
t  Nitroi^en  other  than  that  of  nl< 
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The  upper  leaves,  short  seconds,  and  first  wrappers  lost  by  fermentation  9.7, 
12.3,  and  9.1  per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  total  weight. 

But  while  three-fourths  of  the  loss  in  the  case  of  the  short  seconds  consisted  of 
water,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  leaves  almost  three-fourths  of  the  loss  was  of  dry 
matter.    The  first  wrapijers  lost  a  little  less  dry  matter  than  water.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  upper  leaves  lost  more  than  a  third  of  their  nicotine,  the  short  seconds 
somewhat  less  than  half,  and  the  first  wrapiiers  less  than  one-sixth  of  it. 

The  upi>er  leaves,  in  which  fermentation  was  evidently  the  most  active,  lost 
more  than  one-seventh  of  their  nitrogen-free  extract  and  one-fifth  of  their  ether 
extract     ♦     ♦     • 

The  fermentation  of  first  wrappers  destroyed  only  5.8  per  cent  of  their  dry 
matter.  They  lost  but  a  little  nicotine,  and,  aside  from  the  ash.  the  chief  losses 
were  of  nitrogenous  matters  other  than  nicotine  and  of  nitrogen-free  extract, 
which  includes  the  "  gum  "  of  tobacco. 

Analyses  of  tobacco  stalks  when  cut  and  after  curing,  S.  W. 

Johnson  (Connectieyt  State  Sta,  Rejwrt  for  1892,  pp.  Sl-SJf). — Au- 
gust 22  three  lots,  A,  C,  and  D,  of  four  tobacco  plants  each  were 
selected.     The  lots  were  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible. 

In  lot  A  the  lower  leaves  were  ripe,  but  the  w^hole  plants  were  not 
ready  to  cut  for  curing  on  the  stalks.  It  was  cut  August  22,  the 
leaves  stripped  off,  and  the  stalk  analyzed. 

On  September  7  lot  D  was  cut,  stripped,  and  the  stalks  analyzed. 
The  plants  were  fully  ripe. 

On  the  same  date  lot  C  was  cut  and  put  into  a  curing  barn  with  the 
leaves  on  the  stalks.  On  October  16  the  leaves  were  stripped  off  and 
the  cured  stalks  analyzed. 

From  the  results  of  these  analyses  the  following  table  was  calcu- 
lated; it  shows  how  many  poimds  of  the  several  ingredients  w^ere 
contained  in  the  stalks  from  an  acre  of  tobacco,  8,000  plants  : 

Ingredients  in  8,000  tobacco  stalks. 


Total  weight  per  acre 

Water 

Dry  matter 

Starch 

Deztroae 

Kiootine 

Total  nitrogen 

Total  phoaphorlo  acid 

Total  potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Ma^eaia 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 

Sulphuric  acid 

Chlorine 


A.    Cut 
Au^.22, 
nnnpe. 

D.    Cut 

Sept.  7, 

ripe. 

C.    Cut 

Sept.  7  and 

cured  till 

Oct.  16. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

9,437.0 

9,750.0 

3.438.0 

8,158.0 

8,422.0 

2,115.0 

1,279.0 

1,328.0 

1,323.0 

147.0 

189.0 

171.0 

38.0 

36.0 

8.7 

6.« 

8.8 

« 

25.5 

32.2 

41.8 

5.5 

5.8 

7.9 

47.8 

60.6 

54.7 

l.l 

1.1 

0.9 

11.9 

15.4 

14.7 

5.6 

6.8  i 

6.9 

1.2 

1.3  1 

0.7 

6.8 

6.3  1 

7.4 

6.6 

6.5  ' 

6.8 

These  figures  show  a  slight  gain  by  the  stalk  in  almost  every  ingre- 
dient in  the  period  of  growth  between  August  22  and  September  7. 
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Double  carbonate  of  potash  and  magnesia  for  tobacco,  S.  W. 
Johnson  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Report  for  1892^  pp,  34,  35), — ^The 
following  table  gives  the  analysis  of  this  Stassfurt  salt,  which  has 
recently  been  recommended  as  a  fertilizer  for  tobacco : 

Potash la  10 

Soda   1. 49 

Lime  1.  20 

Magnesia 19.  27 

Oxide  of  iron  and  aliiuiinn 2. 34 

Cblorine 0. 15 

Carbonic  acid 32. 55 

Water,  mostly  combined 25. 12 

100.22 

Tobacco,  J.  P.  De  Pass  {Florida  Sta,  Bui,  No,  19, 1892,  pp.  13),— 
General  directions  for  the  culture  of  tobacco.  All  experiments  with 
tobacco  in  1892  were  destroyed  by  wind,  rain,  and  hail.  Analyses  of 
soil  from  a  field  on  the  station  farm  where  tobacco  was  grown  and 
from  a  tobacco  field  in  Cuba  are  given.  The  Cuban  soil  contained  a 
high  percentage  of  organic  matter,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron.  There  is 
also  an  analysis  of  a  stalk  of  tobacco  grown  in  Cuba. 

Experiments  in  wheat  cnltiire,  F.  E.  Emery  {North  Carolina  Sta, 
Bui.  No.  91,  Apr.  29, 1893,  pp.  19), 

Synopsis, — A  record  of  tbe  yields  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  from  plats  <hi 
which  wheat  has  been  grown  continuously.  Kainit,  superphosphate,  and 
cotton-seed  meal  alone  and  in  combination  were  applied  yearly  to  land  on 
which  a  crop  of  cowpeas  was  grown  every  summer,  and  to  land  on  which 
no  pea  vines  were  grown.  The  cowpeas  increased  the  yield  of  grain  in  1891 
by  an  average  of  13.78  bushels  per  acre  and  in  1892  by  15.6  bushels.  The 
use  of  cowpeas  as  a  manure  resulted  in  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  stalks 
I)er  stool,  increasing  tbe  height  of  plants  by  nearly  9  inches,  and  the  length 
of  heads  by  f  of  an  inch.  *  The  average  results  of  the  four  years'  experiment 
are  given,  and  also  notes  on  an  obscure  wheat  disease,  tests  of  varieties,  and 
seeding  at  different  depths. 

The  continuation  of  an  experiment  commenced  in  1888,  reported  in 
Bulletins  Nos.  72  and  77  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  372;  in, 
p.  172),  and  having  in  view  the  determination  of  the  value  of  pea- 
vine  manuring  for  wheat. 

In  1888  seven  twenty-fifth-acre  plats  were  laid  out,  half  of  each 
plat  being  on  land  in  which  a  crop  of  cowpeas  had  been  plowed  under. 
On  the  same  half  of  each  plat  cowpeas  were  grown  during  each  suc- 
ceeding summer  and  plowed  under  before  seeding  to  wheat  in  the  fall. 
The  other  half  of  each  plat  was  undisturbed  between  the  harvesting 
of  one  wheat  crop  and  the  fall  preparation  for  the  next. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fertilizers  applied  to  each  plat  and 
the  yield  per  acre  in  1891  and  1892  with  and  without  pea  vines,  and 
the  gain  or  loss  due  to  fertilizers : 
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Oains  due  to  commercial  fertilizers  and  cnirpca  vhicH. 


No. 

of 

plat. 


Qrain  per  acre.    | 


Gain  due  to  fer- 
tilizers.* 


Fertilizers  per  acre. 


'  Cost  per 


I 


1881. 


No  fertilizer 

Kainit  3U0  pounds 

Superphosphate  800  pounds 

Superphosphate  176  pounds,  cotton-seed  | 

meal  87.#  pounds,  kainit  37.5  pounds 

Nofertilizer 

Cotton-seed  meal  900  pounds 

Superphosphate  350  iwunds,  cotton-eeed  | 

meal  17.5  pounds,  kainit  73  pounds 


With 

pea 

yin?s. 


$0.00 
2.55 
2.70 

Z.H  ' 
0.00  . 
3.60 

5.K8  I 


BuaheU. 

+  11.72 

1 14.22 

27.66 

27.08 
19.95 

24.48 

28.23 


Average  actual  yield  . 
1892. 


■|:- 


.1       21.90 


Nofertilizer I 

Kainit  300  pounds i 

Superphosphate  300  pounds 

Superphosphate  175  pounds,  cotton-seed 

meal  87.5  pounds,  kainit  37.5  pounds 

Nofertilizer 

Cotton-seed  meal  300  pounds 

Superphosphate  360  pounds,  cotton-seed 

meal  175  pounds,  kainit  75  pounds i 


0.00  ' 
2.25 

2.55  ! 

2.>»2  ' 

0.00  1 

8.60  I 

5.64 


8.75 
8.81 
26.41 

27.24 
18.65 
24.90 

24.17 


Average  actual  yield . 


24.26 


Without 


Bushels. 
8  41 
7.29 
7.60 

8.36 
4.22 
11.09 

9.84 


With 
vines. 

Bunhels. 


8.12 


7.50 
5.42 
7.31 

9.17 
6.82 
11.98 

11.67 


8.55 


8.90 

8.27 


5.72 
9.47 


7.76 
8.51 


6.25 
5.62 


Without 
vines. 


BusheU. 


0.96 
1.29 


2.05 


4.78 
3.63 


1.46 
2.01 


4.77 
4.51 


*  The  average  of  the  yields  of  the  two  unroanured  plats  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  on 
which  to  calculate  the  "  gain  due  to  fertilizers." 

t  In  .making  up  the  columns  of  '*  gain  dae  to  fertilizers/*  the  mean  yields  of  the  unfer- 
tilized plats  with  pea  vines  has  been  increased  one  half  on  account  of  disease  on  plat  1. 

t  No  correction  for  diseased  area,  though  the  crop  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  a 
normal  yield. 

i  Not  used  in  making  averages  and  comparisons  on  account  of  disease. 

In  1891  the  pea  vines  increased  the  crop  by  1,796  pounds  of  straw 
and  13.78  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Phosphoric  acid  when  applied 
ill  connection  with  pea  vines  caused  the  largest  net  gain  over  the 
unfertilized  plats  and  the  heaviest  financial  loss  when  applied  with- 
out pea  vines.  In  1892  phosphoric  acid  with  pea  vines  gave  the 
second  largest  net  gain  and  the  second  largest  loss  when  applied 
without  pea  vines. 

The  effect  of  fertilizers  and  of  pea  vine.s  in  1892  on  the  tillering, 
height,  and  length  of  head  of  the  plants  is  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Effect  of  ffteen  manuring  irith  coirpraa  on  the  fjroirth  of  irhrut. 


Number  of  plat. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Averages. 


Plats  without  cowpea  vines. 

Plats  with  cowpea  vines. 

number  A™™8e_  Average 

Average 
number 
of  stalks 
per  stool. 

Average  1  Average 

of  stalks 
per  stool. 

height  of  length  of 
stalks.  1  panicles. 

height  of 
stalks. 

l3ngth  of 
panicles. 

1 
Inches,  i   Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1.80 

22.0  1         1.92 

♦2.80 

♦29.4 

♦2.55 

1         1.92 

20.0  1         2.07 

♦2.34 

♦26.8 

♦2.46 

2.04 

20.0  1         1.96 

4.36 

34.4 

2.45 

1.68 

24.0            3.02 

8.44 

36.3 

2.58 

1.76 

20.0            1.88 

8.00 

31.9 

2.70 

1.80 

28.0  1         2.11 

3.24 

35.6 

2.99 

1         1.56 

28.0  '         2.11 

3.0* 

36.7 

2.75 

1.78 

1 

23.1  1         2.01 

3.16 

32.9 

2.64 

♦All  measurements  taken  on  unaffected  or  least  affected  corners. 
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The  wheat  was  separated  into  three  grades.  In  1891  there  was  in 
the  lowest  grade  5.17  per  cent  of  the  crop  grown  after  pea  vines,  and 
10.42  per  cent  of  the  crop  grown  without  pea  vines.  In  1802  the 
lowest  grade  contained  1.98  per  cent  of  the  crop  grown  after  pea 
vines  and  the  same  proportion  of  the  crop  without  pea  vines. 

Taking  the  average  of  four  years,  the  gain  per  acre  in  the  yield  of 
wheat  from  pea-vine  manuring  is  as  follows :  With  no  fertilizers,  9.68 
bushels ;  with  300  pounds  kainit,  16.46 ;  with  300  pounds  acid  phos- 
phate, 16.81 ;  with  175  pounds  acid  phosphate,  87.5  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  37.5  pounds  kainit,  14.67;  with  300  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal,  7.83. 

The  half  of  plats  1  and  2,  on  which  pea  vines  had  grown,  suflFered 
from  an  obscure  disease.  A  fungus  was  found  in  the  roots  of  the 
wheat  plant,  but  could  not  be  identified. 

Tabulated  data  for  17  varieties  of  wheat  and  for  wheat  sown  at 
different  depths  are  given. 

"Wheat  growing  and  daiiying  in  North  Dakota,  E.  F.  Ladd  and 
AV.  H.  Whalen  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui  No.  8,  Dec,  1892,  pp.  U)-— 
Analyses  of  four  grades  of  wheat  found  in  North  Dakota  gave  the 
following  average  results: 

Analyses  of  different  grades  of  wheat. 


Grade  Ash      i   Albumi-  '     Crude     i  ^/^i''- 

I  tract. 


No.  l,hard 1.79 

No.  1,  northern 2.20 

No.  2,  northern 2.24 

No.  <},  northern 2.85 


1 
17.21  1 
17.83 
18.33 
20.66 

2.38 
3.41 
3.23 
3.24 

Fat. 


76.25 
74.01 
73.91 
71.38 

2.37 
2.46 
2.20 
2.43 

The  bulletin  contains  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  wheat  shipped 
from  North  Dakota,  and  of  the  amount  of  flour,  screenings,  bran,  and 
middlings  made  from  this  crop.  The  fertilizing  ingredients  con- 
tained in  the  bran  and  middlings  are  calculated,  and  dairying  is 
pointed  out  as  a  means  of  utilizing  the  by-products  of  wheat  and  thus 
retaining  in  the  State  these  valuable  fertilizing  elements. 

Conditions  aflfecting  the  value  of  wheat  for  seed,^H.  L.  Bollbt 
(North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  No.  9,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  1-26,  fgs.  P).— The 
author,  in  a  somewhat  popular  manner,  discusses  the  principles  under- 
lying the  germination  of  plants  and  what  qualities  in  seed  may  be 
expected  in  the  progeiw.  The  influence  of  water  and  extremes  of 
temperature  upon  seed  and  plants  is  stated.  The  microscopic  struc- 
ture and  the  process  of  the  germination  of  the  wheat  grain  are 
discussed  at  some  length. 

Tests  of  quite  a  number  of  samples  of  suspected  seed  were  made, 
giving  from  8  to  96  per  cent  of  germinations.  In  nearly  every  case 
field  germinations  were  attempted.  The  per  cent  sprouted  in  the 
fteld  was  always  much  lower  than  in  the  germinating  apparatus,  and 
the  condition  of  the  plants  produced  was  proportional  to  the  ger- 
mination. Frosted,  immature,  heated,  and  winter-bleached  wheats 
wei'e  examined  and  their  characteristics  noted.     Germination  t'ests 
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showed  them  of  varying  vahie  as  seed.  WTienever  such  seed  must 
be  used  a  larger  amount  should  be  sown  than  if  the  best  quality  were 
used. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  director  of  the  station  a  simple  germi- 
nating apparatus  was  "used  with  good  results.  It  consists  of  two 
shallow  pans  of  different  diameters;  the  larger  contains  about  an 
inch  of  water.  In  this  is  inverted  the  smaller  pan,  over  the  bottom 
of  which  is  placed  a  folded  cloth  with  the  ends  dipping  into  the 
water.  The  cloth  is  uniformly  moistened  and  the  seed  placed  between 
the  folds.  Germinations  of  good  seed  are  usually  completed  in  four 
or  five  days  at  a  temperature  of  55°-80°  F.  For  poor  seed  a  longer 
period  is  required. 

The  author's  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

The  qnaliflcations  of  different  samples  of  wheat  for  seed  pun>08es  vary  with 
each  sample ;  each  should  be  studied  as  to  its  own  merits. 

When  in  doubt,  the  dryest  heaviest,  hardest,  best  market  grades  of  wheat  are 
the  ones  to  rely  upon  for  seed  imrposes. 

Immature  wheats,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  whether  drouth,  attack  of  rust, 
or  premature  harvest,  are  weakened  In  seed  value,  because  of  lack  of  full  food 
supply  in  the  grain,  and  perhaps  immaturity  of  the  germ. 

Mixed  varieties  of  seed  should  not  be  sown  because  there  will  be  inequality  in 
ripening. 

The  best  grades  of  frosted  seed  possess  less  strength  in  their  first  growth  from 
the  grain  than  is  the  case  with  best  grades  of  mature  wheat. 

Wheat  that  has  been  wet  and  subject  to  freezing  and  thawing  during  the 
winter  can  not  safely  be  used  as  seed  without  being  tested. 

Any  seeds  which  have  at  any  time  been  heated  because  of  moisture,  when  in 
bulk,  are  very  liable  to  have  been  injured  beyond  ability  to  grow. 

If  stacks  are  made  from  well  cured,  mature  wheat,  and  remain  dry  throughout 
the  winter,  the  wheat  threshed  from  such  in  the  spring  will  be  as  good  seed  as 
if  otherwise  stored. 

Wheat  threshed  from  the  shocks  In  the  spring  of  1S02  after  winter  bleaching 
was  generally  dead. 

Ezpeximents  with  oats  and  wheat,  fJ.  F.  Duogar  {South  Cava- 
Una  Sta.  Bui.  No.  7,  Seyt..^  1892^  pp.  16) . — Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed 
meal  were  compared  as  fertilizer  for  oats  and  wheat,  using  2  pounds 
of  seed  as  equivalent  in  cost  to  1  pound  of  meal.  On  land  very  defi- 
cient in  organic  matter  cotton  seed  gave  a  larger  increase  in  both 
crops. 

Superphosphate  in  amounts  of  360,  240,  and  120  pounds  per  acre 
was  applied  alone  and  in  combination  with  240,  160,  and  80  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  on  oats,  and  the  test  repeated  on  two  fields  of  eight 
plats  each.  Acid  phosphate  gave  but  slight  increase.  Nitrate  of 
soda  alone  and  in  combination  largely  increased  the  yield. 

The  effect  of  harrowing  wheat  in  April  was  tested  on  twelve  plats. 
In  five  experiments  out  of  six  the  plats  not  harrowed  yielded  slightly 
more  than  the  harrowed  plats. 

In  a  test  of  fertilizers  on  wheat,  80  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
160  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  gave  practically  the  same  yield. 

Tabulated  data  and  notes  on  6  varieties  of  oats  and  12  vax;ieties  of 
wheat  are  also  given.  Digitized  by  v^OOg IC 
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A.  C.  Tbue,  Editor. 

Four  new  types  of  fruits,  L.  H.  Bailey  {xVeie  York  Comall  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  51^  Apr.^  1893^  pp.  3S-J^6^  plates  2^  -figs.  i). — Illustrated  ac- 
counts of  the  Simon  or  apricot  plum  {Prunus  aimonii)^  wineberry 
{Rubvs  phoenicola8im) ^CT2iiiAia\\  currant  {liibes aureum), ^nd  dwarf 
juneberry  {Amelanchier  can-adensis^  var.  ohlongifolia). 

Simon  or  apricot  plum  (pp.  34-37). — ^This  fruit  was  introduced 
into  France  from  China  in  1872,  and  from  France  into  this  country, 
where  it  began  to  bear  fruit  about  1885. 

The  fruit  is  flattened  longitudinaHy,  marl^ed  with  a  deep  stem  cavity  and  a 
very  prominent  suture,  and  is  borne  upon  a  very  short  stem.  The  color  is  vei-y 
intense  and  striking,  being  a  glowing  dark  red  slightly  mottled  with  lighter 
shades.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  hard,  and  clings  tightly  to  the  somewhat  apricot- 
like  pit.  The  flavor  in  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  tasted  is  very  disagree- 
able, being  mawkish,  bitter,  and  leaving  a  pronounced  bitter-almond  taste  in  the 
mouth.  I  have  never  tried  a  specimen  which  I  could  say  was  edible,  and  this  is 
an  unwilling  confession,  because  the  fmit  is  exceedingly  attractive  to  kx>k 
upon.     ♦     •     • 

It  is  not  a  productive  tree  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  many 
diflTerent  plantations.    It  bears  young,  but  the  fruiting  is  not  profuse.     ♦     ♦     • 

The  two  transcendent  merits  of  the  fruit  of  Prunus  simonii  are  the  very  hand- 
some shai>e  and  color,  and  its  long  keeping  qualities  consequent  upon  Its  hard 
flesh.  Kipe  fruits  will  ordinarily  keep  a  week  or  ten  days  in  good  condition. 
And  aside  from  these  merits,  the  tree  apiiears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common 
plums.    But  it  blooms  early  and  is  often  caught  by  late  frosts.     •     ♦    ♦ 

Prunus  simonii  is  a  wholly  distinct  species  from  any  other  stone-fruit.  It  is 
not  a  hybrid  between  the  plum  and  apricot,  as  some  have  supposed.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

It  grows  well  ui)on  plum  stocks,  upon  which  it  is  probably  oftenest  worked  in 
the  North.  It  also  takes  upon  the  peach,  and  upon  the  Myrobalan  and  Marianna 
plums. 

After  some  years  of  study  of  this  fruit  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  It  U 
worthless  for  orchard  cultivation  in  New  York.  It  is  possible  that  hybrids 
between  this  and  the  peach  or  other  fruits  may  possess  commercial  merit  If 
hybrids  could  be  obtained  with  the  peach,  they  might  be  expected  to  be  hardier 
than  the  peach.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  Prunus  simofiii  .hAs  distinct  merit  its 
erect  poplar-iike  habit,  interesting  conduplicate  leaves,  early  flow^ers.  and  glow- 
ing fruits  making  it  a  conspicuous  object. 

Wineherry  (pp.  37-40). — This  fruit  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try from  Japan  in  1887. 

[As  grown  at  the  station]  the  fruits  were  very  small — as  raspberries  go — and 
the  pips  were  so  little  connected  that  the  fruit  crumbled  when  picked.  The  fruit 
was  cherry  red,  acrid,  and  with  little  pronounced  flavor.  It  had  little  either  in 
size,  api>earauce,  or  quality  to  recommend  it    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

If  our  wineberry  gives  little  promise  for  fruit,  the  plants  nevertheless  possess 
decided  merit  for  certain  kinds  of  ornamental  planting.  The  bristly  red  canes 
ond  rich  leaves  with  felt-white  color  beneath  render  the  plant  very  striking; 
and  the  bright  little  fruits  remind  one  of  fragile  coral  beads  sprinkled  over  the 
plant. 

These  fruits  are  at  first  inclosed  in  the  burr-like  calyx,  and  this  covering  is 
thought  to  afford  the  plants  a  distinct  value  in  keeping  insects  from  the  fruit 
**  The  hairy,  viscous  calyx,  which  covers  the  berry  till  It  Is  full  grown,  effectually 
repels  all  insects,"  Prof.  Georgeson  writes.    This  may  be  true ;  bat  if  the  fruit 
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were  to  develop  to  the  point  of  commercial  usefulneHS,  burrowing  insects  would 
undoubtedly  find  this  dense  calyx  to  be  an  excellent  protection  from  outside 
iittacks.  The  phint  is  about  as  hardy  is  the  common  raspberries  here,  although 
It  failed  to  endure  the  winters  at  Kew,  England  (near  I^ndon).* 

CrandaU  currant  (pp.  40-43). — ^"  The  Crandall  currant  was  named 
for  R.  AV.  Crandall,  of  Newton,  Kansas,  w'ho  found  it  growing  wild. 
It  was  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1888."  Data  are  given  to  show  that 
the  fruits  are  very  variable.  The  author  thinks  this  type  of  currant 
may  be  the  parent  of  a  new  and  valuable  race  of  small  fruits. 

At  its  best  the  Crandall  has  decided  merits.  The  fruits  are  large  and  hand- 
Bome.  firm,  of  good  culinary  quality,  and  the  plant  is  thrifty,  hardy,  and  pro- 
ductive. The  fruits  are  borne  in  very  short  and  open  clusters,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  not  picked  by  the  cluster  like  the  red  and  white  currants,  but  singly 
like  the  gooseberries.  To  some  people  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  disagreeable, 
und  it  has  been  called  a  medicinal  llavor;  but  there*  are  others — the  wi-Iter 
included — who  are  fond  of  them,  even  to  eat  from  the  hand.  In  pies  and  Jellies 
we  have  found  them  to  be  useful. 

Dwarf  juneherry  (pp.  4^-45). — The  variety  known  as  Success  was 
brought  to  notice  in  Kansas  in  1873  by  H.  E.  Van  Deman.  ^  "  The 
fruit  ripens  here  with  the  early  currants  and  lasts  nearly  as  long  as 
the  currants.  Last  year  the  fruits  were  picked  July  18.  The  berries 
closely  resemble  huckleberi'ies,  as  well  in  flavor  as  in  appearance. 
They  are,  however,  more  juicy  and  palatable  than  huckleberries.'' 

The  favorable  opinion  of  this  fruit  expressed  by  W.  B.  Alwood  in 
Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  Virginia  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  n^  p.  728)  is 
accepted  by  the  author.    Robins  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit. 

Strawberries,  L.  F.  Kinney  (Rhode  Island  Sfa.  Bid.  No.  22,  pp. 
.iS-58^  plate  i,  figs.  7) . — A  popular  account  of  the  methods  of  culture 
of  strawberrias  and  tabulated  data  for  45  varieties  tested  at  the 
station.  The  following  varieties  are  especiall}^  commended;  Lovett 
Early,  Lady  Rusk,  Number  24,  Bubach,  Chas.  Downing,  Miner, 
Haverland,  and  Gandy. 

Notes  on  small  fruits,  L.  R.  Taft,  H.  P.  Gladden,  and  R.  J. 
C!oRYELL  {Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  No.  92,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  ^^).— Notes  and 
tabulated  data  for  82  varieties  of  strawberries,  22  of  black  and  18  of 
red  raspberries,  19  of  currants,  and  14  of  gooseberrias,  grown  at  the 
station  in  1892.  There  are  also  general  notes  on  insects  and  fungous 
diseases  affecting  small  fruits,  and  suggestions  regarding  spraying. 
The  varieties  especially  commended  are  as  follows:  Strawberries — 
for  home  planting.  Alpha,  Cumberland,  Sharpless,  Parker  Earle,  and 
Gandy ;  for  market  use,  Crescent,  Pearl,  Haverland,  Bubach,  Parker 
Earle,  and  Warfield.  BaspberfHes — ^black,  Souhegan,  Tyler,  Hop- 
kins, Kellogg,  Manunoth,  Cluster,  Ohio,  Shaffer  (for  canning) ,  Gregg, 
and  Nemaha;  red,  Michigan  Early,  Cuthbert,  and  Turner.  Cur- 
rants— Red  Dutch,  Victoria,  AVhite  Dutch,  and  "WTiite  Grape.  Goose- 
berries— Industry  and  Downing.  The  Japanese  wineberry  is  valua- 
ble "  only  as  a  curiosity." 

Report  on  fruits,  S.  T.  Maynard  {Massachusetis  Hatch  Sta.  Bid. 
No.  21^  Apr^^  1893,  pp.  23)  .-^-Tabulated  data  for  96  varieties  of  straw- 
berries, 12  of  red  and  15  of  black  raspberries,  13  of  blackberries,  and 


♦  W.  Watson,  in  Garden  and  Forest,  vol.  v  (1802),  p.  66. 
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115  of  grapes.  The  following  are  especially  commended:  Straw- 
berries — Beder  Wood,  Belmont,  Bubach  No.  5,  Edgar  Queen,  Haver- 
land,  Martha,  Parker  Earle,  Parmenter  Seedling,  Seedling  No.  24, 
and  Woolverton.  Red  nisphei^ries — Marlboro,  Hansel,  and  Cuthbert. 
Blackberries — Agawam  and  Taylor.  Grapes — Berckman,  Brighton, 
Concord,  Delaware,  lona,  Lindley,  Moore  Early.  Winchell,  and 
Worden.  Notes  on  spraying  experiments  on  orchard  and  small  fruits 
are  also  given.  Bordeaux  mixture  was  found  to  be  effective  in  pre- 
venting rust  on  the  black  or  Italian  poplar. 

Further  examination  of  California  pnmes,  apricots,  plums,  and 
nectarines,  G.  E.  C01.BY  {California  Sia,  BuL  No.  101,  May  1,  1893. 
pp.  8) . — This  is  a  continuation  of  work  reported  in  Bulletins  Nos.  93 
and  97  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  78;  iv,  p.  157).  The  varie- 
ties for  which  notes  and  tabulated  analytical  data  are  given  are  as 
follows:  Prunes — ^twelve  unnamed  French  varieties,  one  unnamed 
German  variety.  Prune  d'Agen,  Wangenheim,  Rol)e  de  Sergent,  Fel- 
lenberg,  Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  Datte  d'Hongrie,  and  St.  Catherine. 
Plums — Coe  Golden  Drop  and  Yellow  Egg.  Apricots — ^Royal,  Hem- 
skirk,  Blenheim,  Peach,  and  Moorpark.    Nectarines — New  White. 

The  following  tables  give  the  average  results  obtained  during  1891 
and  1892 : 

Avt^age  analyses  of  prunes,  pluniSy  apricots,  and  nectarines. 


PHYBTCALr  ANALYSIS. 

Average  weight grains.. 

Number per  ponnd.. 

Fleeh percent.. 

Pits do.... 

FL.E8H. 

Jnice,  preesed per  cent- 
Pulp,  pressed do.... 


Total  sugar  by  copper  (inversion) per  cent. 

Acid,  in  terms  of  sulphuric  (.8O3) do... 


In  fresh  flesh percent.. 

In  fresh  fruit do 

NITROGEN. 

In  whole  fresh  fruit percent. 

In  fresh  flesh do 

In  fresh  pits do 

Albuminoids  in  whole  fresh  fruit  (equivalent 
to  nitrogen) I)er  cent. 

A«H  (PUKE). 

In  whole  fresh  fruit percent. 

In  fresh  flesh do... 

Infreohpits do... 

OBNSRAL  PROXIMATE  ANALYSIS. 

Water per  cent. 

Orfcanic  matter do... 

Ash do... 

Total 


Prunes. 


French        All 
varie-    I    varie- 
ties, ties. 


1 
96.800 
80.4(N) 
94.200 
5.800  I 

] 

88.100 
16.900  , 


28.600  ' 
0.310 


19.700 
IK.KJO 


0.182 
0.151 
0.710  j 

1.187  ! 


0.578 
0.666 
0.641) 


25.600 
20.200 
94.200 

5.800 


78.800 
21.2U0 


20.000 
0.400 


16. 110 
16.350 


0.162 
0. 134 

1.012 


0.486 
0.474 
0.590 


1 


I  i  Nectar- 

Plums.     ^iT"       JS^ 
I  White. 


00.400  '  62.400  I 

8.200  7.500  ' 

96.200  03.860 

4.800  6.150, 


72.820  '  77.380 
26.602  22.184 
0.578  I        0.486 


75.800 
24.700 


17.970 
0.480 


13.250  I 
12.890 


0.181  I 
0.169  , 
0.569 


0.536 
0.624 
0.620 


90.000  I 
10.000  , 


18.310 
0.680 


11.930 
11.100 


0.194 
0.168 
0.751 

1.260 


0.491 
0.477 
0.668 


77.430   85.160 

22.036   14.849 

0.535  '   0.491 


100.000  '  100.000 

I 


100.000      100.000 


lQ2.5no 

4.4(J0 

98.400 

8.000 


80.800 
10.700 


17.170 
0.620 


16.180 
14.110 


0.117 
O.KiO 
0.200 

a731 


0.498 
0.490 
0.400 


79.000 

20.502 

0.496 


I 


100.  uoo 
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Ash  analyses  of  prunes  and  apricots. 


Pure  ash 

Composition  of  pure  ash: 

Potash ; 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  inan^nese 

Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

SiUra 

Chlorine 

Total 

Leas  excess  of  oxygen  due  to  chlorine . 


Total 


French 
prunes. 

Whole 
fruit. 

Per  cent. 
().4H6 

Royal 
apricots. 

Whole 
fruit. 

Per  cenl. 
0.508 

63.8:) 

59.96 

2.65 

10.26 

4.66 

%  3.17 

5.47 

3.68 

2  72 

1.68 

0.^ 

0.37 

14.08 
2.68 

13.00 
2.6:3 

....,           3.()7 

5.23 

0.34 

0.45 

89.89 

99.92 

...J           0.08 

O.ll 

99.81 

99.81 

Proportion  of  pits  to  flesh,  prunes. — The  later  work  verifies  our  previous  con- 
clusion that  these  fruits  contain  about  seventeen  times  as  much  flesh  as  pits. 

Proportion  of  pits  to  flesh,  plums. — In  these  the  range  In  the  percentages  of 
pits  is  somewhat  less  than  that  for  prunes.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Proportion  of  pits  to  flesh,  apricots. — For  the  fully  ripe  and  largely  grown 
varieties  from  all  localities  the  variation  of  pit  percentages  is  from  5.3  to  7.1, 
a  smaller  difference  than  is  found  in  the  prunes  or  plums.     ♦     •     • 

Proportion  of  juice  to  flesh,  prunes  and  plums. — The  French  prune  on  the 
average  shows  the  largest  proportion  of  free  juice,  4.3  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  for  all  the  prunes,  namely,  83  per  cent,  or  about  four-fifths  of  the  flesh. 
♦  ♦  ♦  Three-fourths  of  the  flesh  of  the  plum,  on  the  average,  is  juice,  thus 
showing  the  prune  flesh  one-twentieth  more  juicy  than  that  of  the  plum. 

Proportion  of  juice  to  flesh,  apricots. — The  proportion  of  juice  to  flesh  is 
nearly  the  same  for  all  the  samples,  90  per  cent  or  nine- tenths  of  the  flesh  being 
juice.     ♦     •     • 

Sugar  content  of  the  juice,  flesh,  and  fruit,  prunes  and  plums. — The  rii)e, 
juicy,  soft-fleshed  French  prunes  from  all  localities  yield  the  highest  sugar 
percentages,  averaging  In  the  juice,  23.69  per  cent ;  the  hard-fleshed  ripe  prunes 
yield  an  average  of  15.24  i)er  cent  sugar — 6.24  per  cent  less,  while  the  average 
sugar  for  all  prunes  Is  20  per  cent,  or  3.5  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  French 
prunes.     ♦     •     • 

The  plums,  among  themselves,  show  In  the  juice  a  narrow  range  in  sugar  and 
average  about  18.0  per  cent  of  that  substance — some  5.5  per  cent  less  than  the 
French  prunes,  and  about  3.5  more  than  the  hard-fleshed  varieties. 

Sugar  content  of  the  juice,  flesh,  and  fruit,  apricots  and  nectarines. — Taking 
the  general  averages  of  sugar  in  the  juice  of  prunes  and  apricots  we  find  that 
the  prunes  run  over  6  per  cent  higher :.  for  the  whole  fruit,  4.2  per  cent  higher. 
And  as  compared  with  the  average  French  prune  the  apricots  show  for  the 
juice  some  10  per  cent  less  sugar;  and  for  the  whole  fruit,  somewhat  over  7 
per  cent  less.  In  the  whole  fruit,  the  sugars  of  the  apricots  and  plums  more 
nearly  resemble  each  other  in  amount,  the  average  difference  being  1.70  per 
cent  in  favor  of  the  plums. 

From  the  results  at  hand,  it  seems  that  the  nectarine  has  in  the  juice  nenrly 
4  per  (-ent  more  sugar  than  the  apricot,  following  in  this  respect  very  closely 
the  plum. 

European  reports  of  thcrfe  fruits  show  that  the  juice  of  prunes,  on  the  avcrajro, 
contains  6.15  per  cent  sugar,  and  apricots  4.69  per  cent  (one  case  is  reported 
of  a  small  variety  of  apricots  with  16.5  per  cent  .sugar),  these  figures  being 
5012— No.  11 4  ^.^^^^^.  ^^  ^^^ 
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about  three  times  less  than  those  herein  presented  for  these  fruits  as  grown  in 
California.  There  seems  thus  to  be  good  cause  for  the  preference  they  have  so 
quickly  attained  in  the  market. 

By  reference  to  the  small  table  following,  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the 
average  sugar  and  acid  contents  of  some  California  fruits  will  readily  be  seen. 
For  convenience  of  comparison,  the  acid  is  expressed  In  terms  of  sulphuric 
add  (SO,). 

Sugar  and  acid  contents  of  California  fruits. 


Fruits. 


Number 

of  Acid. 


Sugar  in— 


analyses.  ;    Juice.       Flesh.       f^^t 


Apricots 

Prunes 

French  prunes  . 
Plums - 


Percent.  Percent.  Percent.  Ptrcent. 
11  0.68'        13.31  11.  W  11.10 

28  0.40  !        a).(JO  '        16.11  15.36 

13  0.31  ;        2}.  09  19.70  18.53 

3  0.4»  '        17.  »7  13.25  \2.t9 


Peaches  from  Shasta  and  Butte  counties 2  0. 24  17. 00         VS.4H  12. 50 

Nectarine 

Grapes  from  various  localities 


Oranges  from  various  localities 

Figs  (white  Adriatic)  from  Kern  and  Fresno 


1  0.62  17.17  15.13  U.U 

O.dO         24.00  23.0(1  90.110 


80  1.28  10.68  7.13  5.40 

I 


counties -  2  0.15  '       23.90  ; 19.20 


Acid  in  the  juice,  prunes. — The  maximum  is  nearly  1  per  cent,  the  minimum 
0.23  per  cent,  and  the  average  0.40  per  cent     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Acid  in  the  juice,  plums. — The  maximum  is  1  per  cent,  the  minimum  0.20  i>er 
cviit,  and  the  average  0.48  per  cent     ♦     •     ♦ 

Acid  in  the  juice,  apricots. — While  the  acids  diflFer  from  0.50  per  cent  to  0.90 
I»er  cent,  they  do  not  show  as  great  a  diversity  as  the  prunes  in  this  re8i)eet, 
but  on  the  average  contain,  like  the  nectarine,  about  0.20  per  cent  more  acid. 

In  all  these  fruits  it  api)ears  that  low  acids  are  combined  with  high  su- 
gars.    •     ♦     ♦ 

yutritive  values,  nitrogen  content. — [Tabular  data  show  that]  the  fig  rates 
first  in  flesh-forming  ingredients,  with  little  choice  between  the  apricots  and 
plums  for  second ;  and  for  third  place,  the  prunes  and  oranges  run  nearly  even. 
Apparently,  the  nectarine  falls  far  short  of  the  above  fruits  in  these  ingredients, 
but  still  ranges  considerably  higher  than  apples  and  pears  (from  European 
data  only). 

A  tabular  summary  is  given  of  the  food  constituents  of  dried  com- 
mercial French  prunes,  apricots,  grapes,  and  figs,  identical  with  that 
given  in  Bulletin  97,  except  that  analyses  of  two  varieties  of  figs  are 
incorporated.    The  composition  of  the  latter  is  as  follows: 
Food  constituents  in  dried  figs. 

Fipj. 

I     Whit©      ( Euroiiean) 
Adriatic.      Smyrna. 


Percent.  Percent. 

Water 25.00  ai.OS 

ABh 2.24  2.45 

Crude  protein 4.50  5.70 

Crude  flber I 

Nitrogen-free  extract }  10.21  ia82 

Fat I 

Sugar 57.flO  68.00 

Free  acid,  calculated  assulphurlc  (SOa) 0.45  


Total 100.00  100.00 

Attention  is  called  to  the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  In  the  several  portions  of 
these  fruits.  First,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  flesh  holds  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
nitrogen,  leaving  15  per  cent  of  it  as  waste,  so  far  as  food  values  are  concerned. 
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Second,  the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  pits  of  the  prunes  and  apricots 
to  the  kernels  and  shells  appears  to  rate  on  the  whole  about  the  same  (12  to  1), 
although  we  note  great  variation  In  this  respect  In  both  fruits. 

A8h  composition  and  nitrogen  content. — Contrary  to  statements  In  our  preyious 
publications  (Bulletins  Nos.  88  and  93  of  the  station),  In  which,  according  to 
European  data,  the  orange  stands  second  (grapes  being  first)  among  fruits  in  the 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  we  find  that,  weight  for 
weight,  the  fig  has  second  place,  the  orange  third,  and  the  prune,  apricot,  and  plum 
fourth  place ;  thus  more  than  ever  bringing  before  us  the  fact  that  we  can  not 
safely  use  European  results,  as  heretofore,  as  a  basis  of  comparison  of  our  fruits. 

A  revision  of  the  table  published  in  Bulletin  No.  97  of  the  station, 
showing  the  amounts  of  fertilizing  ingredients  removed  from  the  soil 
by  different  fruits,  is  given,  and  the  data  discussed.  The  conclusions 
previously  drawn  are  not  affected  by  the  additional  data. 

Experiments  with  vegetables  and  fruits,  1892,  W.  M.  Munson 
(Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1892,  pp.  69-98,  plate  1,  -figs.  12). 
Synopsis, — Accounts  of  experiments  with  cabbages,  tomatoes,  eggplants,  and 
fruits,  in  continuation  of  those  recorded  in  the  Annual  Report  of  tlie  station 
for  1891  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  554).  Trimming  cabbage  plants  at  transplant- 
ing gave  uncertain  results.  Early  setting  of  tomato  plants  Is  favored- 
Bagging  the  fruit  did  not  promote  earliness.  Experiments  in  crossing  with 
tomatoes  and  with  eggplants  gave  interesting  results.  A  true  hybrid  variety 
of  tomatoes  was  produced  by  crossing  Lorillard  with  Currant. 

Cabbages  (pp.  60-62). — Trimming  off  a  portion  of  the  leaves  of 
cabbage  plants  at  the  time  of  transplanting  gave  uncertain  results. 
Plants  handled  in  pots  before  setting  in  the  field  were  earlier  and 
better  than  those  grown  in  boxes.  Nonesuch,  a  new  variety,  did  well 
at  the  station  in  1892,  as  in  1891.  Seeds  from  Long  Island  and  Wash- 
ington State  gave  about  the  same  results. 

Tomatoes  (pp.  62-75).— Plants  of  Early  Ruby,  Atlantic,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Beauty  varieties  were  set  in  the  field  May  19  and  June  1  and 
15.   A  slight  frost  and  a  week  of  cold  weather  followed  the  first  setting. 

"  Without  exception,  the  average  number  of  fruits  and  the  average 
weight  of  the  product  per  plant  was  in  direct  ratio  with  the  earliness 
of  setting,  a  direct  confirmation  of  results  obtained  last  year.  The 
average  weight  of  individual  fruits  was  not  essentially  different  in 
the  first  two  settings,  but  was  decidedly  less  in  the  last  lot." 

Covering  clusters  of  fruits  with  paper  bags  did  not  cause  the  fruit 
to  ripen  earlier.  Marked  differences  were  observed  in  the  number 
and  weight  of  fruits  from  duplicate  lots  of  the  same  varieties. 

The  cross  between  Golden  Queen  and  Ignotum,  grown  in  the  college  gardens 
last  year,  gave  no  indication  of  any  influence  of  the  yellow  parent;  but  the 
second  generation  was  deoide<ily  variable,  about  half  of  the  plants  bearing  red 
fruits  and  the  others  yellow,  with  no  indication  of  the  desired  blush  form. 

A  selected  strain  of  Golden  Queen  having  a  tendency  to  produce  fruit  with  a 
blush  cheek  is  as  yet  only  imperfectly  fixed,  but  as  grown  in  the  house  this 
tendency  is  very  nicely  brought  out  and  the  fruits  are  verj'  attractive. 

A  cross  between  Ignotum  and  Peach  tomatoes  produced  fruits  like 
those  of  Ignotum,  but  in  greater  abundance.    A  cross  between  LorU-      ^| 
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lard  and  Peach  produced  fruits  of  intermediate  size  and  the  number 
of  fruits  was  trebled.  A  hybrid  obtained  by  crossing  Lorillard 
{Lycopersicnm  esculatum)  and  Currant  {L.  pimpineUifolium)  toma- 
toes is  described  and  illustrated.  The  hybrid  produced  fruit  inter- 
mediate in  size  and  was  quite  prolific.  The  author  proposes  combining 
the  hybrid  with  Lorillard  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Tabulated 
data  and  descriptive  notes  are  given  for  31  varieties. 

The  best  variety  gi*owii  during  the  season,  aU  things  considered,  was  the  Opti- 
mus.  Among -tlie  l)est  varieties  for  general  use  are:  Red — Optimus,  Perfection, 
Ignotuin,  Ijorillard.  Pink — Potato  Leaf.  Beauty,  Ix)ng  Keeper.  YeJloir — Golden 
Queen. 

Of  the  newer  varieties,  Cleveland,  Long  Keeper,  Mitchell,  and  Stone  are  desir- 
able, while  Richmond  and  Yellow  Viotor  do  not  appear  to  be  of  si)eoial  value. 

Eggplants. — (pp.  76-89). — With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  more 
extensive  growing  of  eggi^lants  in  Maine,  methods  of  culture  and 
cooking  are  described,  and  illustrated  accounts  are  given  of  8  varieties. 

With  careful  treatment  the  eggplant  may  be  successfully  grown  in  Maine.  Tlie 
most  important  requisites  of  success  are  early  sowing,  vigorous  plants,  late 
transplanting  to  the  field,  warm,  rich  soil,  thorough  cultivation,  and  constant 
watchfulness  for  the  potato  beetle. 

The  best  varieties  for  this  latitude  are  Early  Dwarf  Purple,  Early  Long  Purple, 
Long  White,  and  possibly  Black  l*ekin.     Other  large  varieties  are  too  late. 

Experiments  are  reported  with  crosses  of  Round  AVliite  with  Black 
Pekin,  Giant  Round  Purple  with  A\Tiite  Chinese,  and  Long  White 
with  Black  Pekin  in  continuation  of  those  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  26 
of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  n,  pp.  737) : 

As  a  result  of  four  years  of  breeding,  we  have  as  yet  obtained  no  type  suf- 
ficiently constant  in  color  to  t)e  of  commercial  value.  We  have  found,  however, 
a  marked  increase  in  vigor  and  productiveness  as  a  result  of  crossing. 

In  the  first  generation  the  purple-fruited  tyi)es  aeem  stronger  in  their  power  to 
transmit  color  to  the  offspring  than  do  the  white-fruited  types,  and  this  law 
api)ears  to  hold  whether  the  purple  typo  is  used  as  the  male  or  as  the  female 
parent.  In  later  generations  the  inherent  strength  of  the  white-fruiteil  types 
api)ears  more  strongly  than  in  the  first,  for  in  the  third  generation,  after  the 
purple  tyi)e  had  twice  entereil  the  cross,  the  eflTect  of  the  original  white  parent 
in  imi)arting  color  to  the  fruits  was  more  marked  than  in  the  first  generation. 

In  all  cases  the  white- fruited  tyiKJs  appear  stronger  in  the  iK>wer  to  transmit 
form  and  pro<iuctiveness. 

Fruits  (pp.  90,  91). — Brief  notes  on  varieties  planted  in  the  sta- 
tion orchard  and  on  experiments  with  hardy  varieties  at  Perham  in 
Aroostook  County. 

Horticultural  notes,  E.  K.  Lake  (  Wnshincjton  Sfa.  BuL  Xo.  ^',  Oc/., 
JlSf/J^  pp.  J 07-1 17.  plate  1). — A  list  of  orchard  and  small  fruits,  orna- 
mental ])lants,  and  forest  trees  and  shrubs  planted  at  the  station.  The 
roots  of  apph*  seedlings  affected  by  the  woolly  aphis  are  illustrated. 

Ash  analysis  of  White  Q-lobe  onions  {('(ninecficiit  Hiufe  Sin.  Re- 
port for  ISfU.  p.  I'jo). — A  reprint  fi-om  Bulletin  Xo.  108  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  K.,vol.iii,p.  143). 
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Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Examination  of  orchard-grass  seed  (Conneciinit  State  Sta.  Re- 
port  for  1892^  pp,  162-154). — Seventeen  samples  of  orchard-grass 
(Dactylis  glomerata)  seed  were  secured  for  testing.  Six  samples 
were  obtained  from  State  dealers,  six  from  Boston,  and  five  from 
New  York.  The  percentages  of  purity  are  given  by  weight.  Dupli- 
cate tests  of  all  seeds  were  made,  and  four  tests  of  the  first  six  lots. 
The  highest  result  in  each  case  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Examination  of  orchard-grass  seed. 


Lot. 

Weight  of 
1,000  seeds. 

Oram  a. 
0.666 

o.5n 

0.773 
0.537 
0.021 
0.635 
0.729 
0.495 
0.588 
0.838 
None. 
O.0O9 
0.902 
0.655 
0.740 
1           0.745 
0.779 

Purity. 

Pier  cent. 
58.6 
09.6 
76.1 
67.2 
W.7 
43.9 
92.9 
87.8 
00.3 
88.2 

Sample  of 
Pure  seed  i  seed  capa- 
sprouting.      ble  or 

Bpi-outing. 

A 

Per  cent.      Per  cent. 
41.0                24.0 

B 

27.5                 19.1 

c 

43.0                32.7 

D 

32.5                21.8 

F                     

40.5                38.4 

o 

36.0                15.8 

I                      

54.6                60.6 

J   

42.5  ,              37.8 

K                        

44.0  1              26.5 

L    

79.0                09.7 

H 

N 

o 



1             65.7 

98. 8 
92.0 
97.7 
81.6 
02.7 

4.5                  3.6 
35.0                34.6 

p               

88.0                81  0 

§ ; ; .;         : 

76.5  '              74.7 
77.0  1              62  8 

s    

82.5  1              61.7 

Of  the  17  samples  of  orchard-grass  seed  purchased  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
at  various  places  In  Connecticut,  one  sample  contained  as  much  as  98.8  per 
cent  of  pure  seed,  the  remainder  being  chaflF.  Another  [lot  M]  containe<l  no 
orchard-grass  seed  whatever,  and  consisted  mainly  of  Lolium  perenne,  or  other 
perennial  rye  grass.  Excluding  this  sample,  the  other  10  samples  contained  on 
the  average  77.4  per  cent  of  pure  seed. 

Seven  out  of  1(>  samples  contained  notable  quantities,  from  8.3  to  .*ir).5  per  cent, 
of  seed  of  perennial  rye  grass  {Lolium  percnne)  which  is  less  valuable,  and 
sells  at  a  lower  price.  "Tested"  orchard-grass  seed  is  quoted  at  11  cents  per 
pound,  and  **  tested  "  perennial  rye  grass  at  4i  cents.  A  single  sample  contained 
14.1  per  cent  of  a  species  of  Bromu<s,  probably  secalinus  or  chess. 

In  one  sample  as  high  as  88  per  cent  of  the  orchard-grass  seed  sprouted,  in 
another  as  low^  as  4.o  per  cent,  and  on  the  average  of  16  samples,  50  per  cent. 

Taking  the  IG  samples  together,  the  average  quantity  of  pure  orchard-grass 
seed  which  was  capable  of  sprouting  was  40  per  cent,  i.  r.,  out  of  every  100 
ix>unds  bought,  40  pounds  was  pure,  live  seed.  Probably  the  quantity  that 
would  produce  healthy  plants  was  less  than  this. 
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WEEDS. 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Some  plants  injuriotis  to  stock,  T.  A.  Williams  {South  Dakota 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  33;  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  18-44,  plates  5)  .—This  bulletin  treats 
of  loco  weeds,  rattlebox,  and  ergot.  Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
following  plants  reported  as  having  caused  the  "  loco  "  disease  in 
cattle:  Astragalus  mollissimus,  A.  lotiforus,  A.  bis^dcatus,  A.  hay- 
deniamis,  and  Oxytropits  lamberti.  Of  these,  the  first  and  the  last 
are  the  most  common  and  well  known  of  the  "  loco  weeds."  Numer- 
ous others  nearly  related  are  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the  treatment  recommended  in  Bulletin 
No.  35  of  the  Kansas  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  749)  are  quoted. 

Rattlebox  {Crotalaria  sagittalis),  a  plant  of  wide  distribution, 
preferring  a  sandy  soil,  is  described  and  figured.  This  plant  seems 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  disease  of  horses  called  "  crotalism."  The  symp- 
toms were  fully  described  in  Iowa  Agricultural  College  Bulletin, 
November,  1884,  from  which  copious  quotations  are  made. 

The  disease  in  most  cases  is  very  slow  in  its  progress,  but  proves  almost 
uniformly  fatal  after  a  number  of  weeks  or  months.  There  is  a  general  decline 
of  bodily  vigor  throughout  this  period,  and  the  only  abnormal  symptom  In 
many  cases  is  that  of  marked  emaciation  and  consequent  weakness.  Horses 
that  have  been  kept  at  pasture  through  the  summer,  without  work,  and  where 
the  grass  grew  in  the  greatest  abundance,  were  so  thin  in  flesh  that  they  walked 
with  the  greatest  difliculty.  A  critical  examination  of  many  of  these  patients 
revealed  nothing  more  than  the  conditions  resulting  from  starvation.  This  was 
not  uniformly  the  case.  In  a  number  of  instances  there  was  marked  coma  or 
stupor,  the  animal  often  falling  asleep  while  eating.  In  some  instances  the 
animal  would  remain  standing  for  a  whole  week,  sleeping  much  of  the  time 
with  head  resting  against  some  object.  In  a  few  instances  the  animals  lost 
consciousness,  and  broke  through  fences  and  other  obstructions.  I  made  post- 
mortem examinations  of  five  subjects  with  the  most  perfect  uniformity  as  to  the 
lesions  presented.  In  every  instance  there  were  marked  hemorrhagic  effusions 
into  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  liver  and  spleen  were  abnormally  dense,  the  waUs 
of  the  intestines  were  almost  destitute  of  blood,  and  the  stomach  enormously 
distended  with  undigested  food.  The  stomach,  with  its  contents,  in  some 
Instances  weighed  as  much  as  70  pounds.  These  postmortem  conditions,  to- 
gether with  the  clinical  symptoms,  led  me  to  believe  the  animals  were  obtaining 
some  poisonous  principle  with  their  food. 

An  examination  of  the  pastures  showed  that  the  rattlebox  was  the 
only  plant  liable  to  cause  the  trouble.  Experiments  were  conducted 
by  use  of  a  stomach  pump,  and  an  infusion  of  the  plant  was  given  a 
horse  with  fatal  results.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the  result 
of  the  post-mortem  examination  were  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
cases. 

The  disease  was  esi)ecially  severe  during  the  season  of  1892,  some 
stockmen  losing  15  or  20  animals  of  various  ages.  The  plant  is  not 
confined  to  one  locality,  but  is  liable  to  be  most  abundant  in  rich, 
sandy  loam  in  river  bottoms.    It  yields  readily  to  cultivation  ^nd 
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may  be  quickly  destroyed  by  clean  culture.  Preventive  treatment  by 
keeping  the  weed  from  pastures  and  using  tonias  for  the  digestion 
are  recommended. 

Ergot  (Claviceps  purjmrea)  is  described  as  occurring  on  species  of 
wheat  grass  (Agropyrum) ,  wild  rye  (Elymvs),  blue  joint  {Calnma- 
ffro.'ifiM  canadensis  and  G.  confines),  reed  canary  grass  {PhalaHs  arun- 
(linarea),  and  blue  grass  {Poa  pratejhse  and  P,  compressa)^  as  well  as 
on  cultivated  rye.  The  life  history  of  ergot,  its  effect  on  stock  result- 
mg  in  ergotism,  and  a  method  of  treating  ergotism  are  given. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor, 

Some  celery  diseases,  S.  A.  Beach  {New  York  Stu.  Bui  No.  51, 
n.  ser,,  Mar,^  1893^  pp,  ISS-d^S,  -figs.  7).— The  author  gives  results  of 
some  investigations  on  the  subject  of  celery  diseases,  together  with 
collated  information  for  the  benefit  of  growers  of  this  crop. 

The  diseases  are  grouped  as  follows:  Center  blight,  stalk  blight, 
and  leaf  spot  diseases.  Any  disease  affecting  the  center  or  heart  of 
the  celery  is  commonly  called  center  blight.  Two  troubles  of  this 
kind  are  mentioned,  both  of  which  the  author  thinks  may  l)e  due  to 
similar  causes.  The  first,  also  called  soft  rot,  sometimes  destroys  the 
whole  center,  but  more  often  appears  as  blotches  or  stripes  on  the  ten- 
der central  stalks.  The  spots  are  often  preceded  by  a  wat-ery  appear- 
ance of  the  tissues.  In  the  other  disease  watery  patches  of  a  grayish 
color  appear,  and  the  leaflets  wilt  and  finally  become  brown  and  dead. 
The  flavor  and  appearance  of  the  marketable  stalks  is  injured  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is  more  prevalent  during 
the  hot  summer  months  than  in  autumn,  and  as  a  consec^uence  the 
early  varieties  suffer  most.  The  green  varieties  are  not  exempt,  but 
the  self -blanching  ones  seem  the  most  susceptible.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  greater  use  of  such  varieties  for  early  crops  rather  than  to  any 
inherent  reason.  A  hot,  moist  atmos])here  undoubtedly  hastens  the 
spread  and  activity  of  the  disease.  A\Tien  not  too  badly  affected  the 
plants  may  form  new  centers,  and  in  favorable  cases  recover.  This  is 
especially  true,  the  author  finds,  of  young,  vigorous  plants. 

Spraying,  as  a  remedial  remedy,  has  given  negative  results.  As  a 
precaution,  the  author  recommends  the  destruction  of  all  refuse, 
blanching  with  boards  instead  of  earth  during  hot  weather,  experi- 
mental tests  of  fertilizers,  and  treating  the  seed  beds  so  as  to  have  set- 
tings free  from  leaf  blight. 

Stalk  blight  causes  a  withering  of  the  leaf  stalks,  and  is  due  to 
bacterial  causes.  It  often  starts  at  the  i)lace  where  some  insect  has 
punctured  the  stalk,  but  not  always.  It  is  not  yet  considered  a  serious 
injury  to  the  crop. 

Of  the  spot  diseases,  those  caused  by  Cercospora  apii  and  Phyllos- 
iicta  apii  are  mentioned  as  occurring,  and  the  information  given  is 
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collated  from  Special  Bulletin  Q  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations  (E.  S.  R., 
vol.  Ill,  p.  884). 

The  leaf  spot  caused  by  Septoria  petroselini^  var.  apii^  is  the  most 
serious  disease  noticed  by  the  author  during  the  past  season.  A  de- 
scription of  the  disease  and  a  brief  account  of  its  reported  occurrence 
in  several  adjacent  States  are  given.  The  author  has  found  that  the 
pycnidia  may  occur  in  the  fruiting  stalks  or  on  the  seeds  themselves, 
and  that  the  disease  may  spread  from  the  use  of  affected  seed.  The 
spots  may  l>e  plainly  seen  upon  the  seed  and  such  seed  should  be  re- 
jected. Spraying  the  seed  bed  is  urged  as  important  and  detailed 
results  of  spraying  experiments  are  given.  Dilute  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  were  tested,  the  use  of  either 
proving  highly  advantageous  to  the  young  plants. 

Experiments  were  conducted  to  test  thei  value  of  various  fungicides, 
the  efficiency  of  few  and  frequent  sprayings,  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  copper  adhering  to  the  plant  when  prepared  for  market. 
Plats  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoniacal  copper  car- 
bonate, and  potassium  sulphide  solution.  The  applications  were 
made  twice  a  week,  once  a  week,  and  once  in  two  weeks.  The  semi- 
weekly  application  gave  the  best  results,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  was 
more  efficient  than  either  of  the  other  solutions. 

Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  as  prepared  for  market 
were  made.  They  had  been  sprayed  from  one  to  ten  times,  yet  in  all 
the  i^ercentage  of  copper  was  so  small  that  from  16,000  to  09,600 
stalks  would  have  to  be  eaten  to  secure  an  injurious  dose  of  copper. 

Prevention  of  potato  scab,  II.  L.  Bolley  {North  Dakota  Sta, 
Bill.  No,  /?,  J/crr.,  189 A ^  pp.  27-41). — A  report  on  the  continuation  of 
the  investigations  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R., 
vol.  Ill,  p.  619),  on  the  prevention  of  potato  scab.  Tabulated  infor- 
mation is  given  of  experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  potassium  sulphide  to  test  their  value  as  fungicides  for 
the  control  of  potato  scab.  In  tlie  field  tests  the  corrosive  sublimate, 
0.008  pi»r  cent  solution,  gave  J)l)  i)er  cent  of  potatoes  free  from  scab; 
Bordeaux  mixture  55  per  cent,  and  potassium  sulphide  5  per  cent. 
The  untreated  rows  produced  99  per  cent  of  scabby  tubers. 

Spraying  experiments,  W.  M.  Muxsox  (Maine  Sfa.  Re-iwrt  for 
JSfU.  pp.  9J-0H). — Exi)eriments  were  conducted  during  the  past  sea- 
son in  two  orchards  for  the  prevention  of  apple  scab  by  spraying  the 
trees  with  fungicides.  Three  formulas  were  employed,  viz,  modified 
eau  celeste,  a)nsisting  of  iJ  pounds  copper  sulphate,  2i  poimds  soda 
carbonate,  1^  pints  annnonia,  and  ;^0  gallons  water;  ammoniacal  so- 
lution of  copper  carbonate,  consisting  of  5  ounces  copper  carbonate,  3 
pints  ammonia,  and  50  gallons  water:  and  a  third  solution  consisting 
of  3  ounces  copper  ciirbonate,  1  pound  ammonium  carbonate,  and  50 
gallons  water.  Duplicate  series  of  tests  were  made  and  tables  are 
given  showing  the  results. 
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Some  of  the  experiments  were  conducted  to  ascertain  when  and  how 
often  to  spray.  The  season  was  an  unfavorable  one  for  the  use  of 
fungicides,  as  rain  fell  nearly  every  time  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  spraying.  The  results  obtained  were  practically  the  same  for 
each  orchard.      The  author  summarizes  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

<  1 )  Spraying  with  copper  solutions  proves  an  effective  means  of  checking  the 
iipple  scab. 

(2)  The  average  Increase  in  the  amount  of  salable  fruit  on  the  trees  sprayed 
with  the  least  effective  solution  over  that  on  the  unsprayed  trees  was  30  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  on  trees  sprayed  with  eau  celeste  was  nearly  52  per  cent. 

(3)  Eau  celeste  proves  more  effectual  than  does  the  ammonia-copper  carbo- 
nate solution,  but  as  used  there  was  a  slight  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  fruit 

(4)  Indications  point  strongly  to  the  value  of  spraying  early  in  the  season, 
before  the  blossoms  open. 

(5)  Repeated  applications  of  the  fungicide  during  the  season  are  beneficial. 

Profit  in  spraying,  W.  J.  Green  {Ohio  Sia.  BuL  No.  48,  FeK,  1898, 
pp,  14)' — A  popular  report  upon  the  use  of  fungicides  and  insecti- 
cides in  the  orchard  and  vineyard.  Formulas  are  given  for  a  dilute 
Bordeaux  mixture,  a  copper-ai-senic  solution,  and  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  carbonate,  with  complete  directions  for  their  prepa- 
ration and  use.  Detailed  directions  are  given  for  the  spraying  of 
plums,  apples,  pear^,  quinces,  cherries,  peaches,  raspberries,  grapes, 
and  potatoes. 

Theiollowing  summary  is  taken  from  the  bulletin : 
<1)  The  profit  to  be  derived  from  spraying  orchards  often  exceeds  $20  per 
acre,  and  for  vineyards  is  miich  more.     The  fruit  crop  of  the  State  would  be 
enhanced  in  value  by  several  million  doUai-s  annually  if  tlie  practice  were  gen- 
erally followed. 

(2)  Combined  fungicides  and  insecticides  are  recommended  whenever  appli- 
cable, because  of  a  saving  of  time:  a  less  liability  of  injuring  foliage;  greater 
eflBciency  in  some  cases,  and  iis  a  precautionary  measure  in  otliers. 

(3)  Dilute  Bordeaux  mixture,  copper-arsenic  solution  and  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  copper  carbonate  are  the  most  useful  fungicides  for  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  herein  mentioned,  and  the  first  has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness  of  all. 

(4)  Early  spraying  is  the  key  to  succt^ss  in  the  use  of  fungicides. 

(.j)  For  the  plum  curculio  and  shot-liole  fungus  use  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
Paris  green  combined,  making  three  or  fcmr  applications. 

It  is  not  known  that  this  treatment  will  prevent  the  black  knot,  but  cutting 
away  and  burning  the  diseased  branches  will  accomplish  the  result. 

(6)  Scabby  apples  rot  much  earlier  than  those  free  from  scab,  and  spraying 
with  fungicides  will  save  at  least  50  i»er  cent  of  this  loss. 

(7)  Spraying  with  fungicides  in  the  season  of  1892  prevented  much  of  the 
early  dropping  of  apples,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  wet  weatlier. 

(8)  For  apples,  two  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  before  blooming  are 
advised,  and  two  of  the  same  mixture  after  blooming,  with  Paris  green  added. 

(9)  The  same  treatment  is  recommended  for  tiie  pear  as  for  the  apple,  before 
blooming,  but  the  copper-arsenic  solution  is  advised  after  blooming. 

(10)  The  Bordeaux  mixtiu-e,  if  used  too  late,  causes  a  russet  ai)pearance  on 
l)oth  pears  and  apples. 

(11)  The  quince  may  l)e  treated  the  same  as  api)les.  or  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture alone. 

(12)  The  treatment  advised  for  the  cherry  consists  in  making  twQ.  or  three 
applications  of  Paris  green.  2  ounces  to  50  gallons  of  waterJDigitized  by  V^jOOQ IC 
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(13)  Peach  trees  and  American  varieties  of  plums  have  very  tender  foliage, 
and  must  be  treated  with  very  weak  mixtures,  if  at  all. 

(14)  Raspberries  may  l>e  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture  alone;  grapes  with 
the  same  until  the  fruit  sets,  after  which  use  copper  carbonate.  Potatoes  should 
be  sprayed  at  least  five  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green. 

Report  of  the  mycologist,  W.  C.  Sturgis  {Conneciicul  State  SfOm 
Report  for  1892,  pp.  36-49^  -figs.  2). — Pole-sweat  of  tobacco  (pp. 
36-39). — The  experiments  outlined  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  sta- 
tion for  1891  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  773)  were  continued,  and  the  value 
of  artificial  heat  during  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions  was 
tested.  In  connection  with  the  newly  organized  tobacco  experiment 
station  (see  p.  907),  a  curing  barn  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $741.93, 
upon  the  principles  of  ventilation  suggested  in  1891.  It  was  found 
to  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  this  work  and  that  the  temperature  could 
be  kept  at  any  desired  degree.  The  barn  was  filled  August  29  and 
30,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  days,  the  weather  was  clear  and 
cool  throughout  the  period  of  curing.  On  this  account  the  test  of  the 
barn  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  very  complete  one.  No 
pole-sweat  was  noticed,  and  as  a  result  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
the  study  of  the  organisms  producing  the  decay. 

Experiments  with  potatoes  (pp.  39—12). — Bordeaux  mixture,  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  acetate  of  copper  were 
tested  on  a  large  scale  as  preventives  for  potato  blight  and  rot.  Two 
fields  were  chosen  where,  in  previous  years,  the  crop  had  suffered 
severely.  The  same  varieties  and  cultivation  were  employed  in  each 
case.  Paris  green  was  added  to  the  fungicides.  The  first  spraying 
was  begun  June  15,  and,  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  rot  owing  to 
the  dry  weather,  the  second  spraying  was  given  on  July  6.  On  July 
16  the  vines  began  to  show  blight,  but  no  Phytophthora  appeared  on 
any  vines,  sprayed  or  check.  The  yield  averaged  for  the  plats 
sprayed  with  fungicides  as  follows:  Sprayed  w'ith  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture 291  bushels,  with  copper  sulphate  solution  14G^  bushels,  with 
copper  acetate  181  bushels,  and  with  a  simple  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  272  bushels  per  acre.  The  general  crop  was  considered  a 
failure.     The  author*s  conclusions  from  his  work  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Bordeaux  mixture,  even  of  half  the  usual  strength,  viz,  copper  sulphate  3 
pounds,  lime  2  pounds,  and  water  22  gallons,  exercises  a  marked  effect  upon 
potato  vines,  considerably  increasing  their  vitality  and  period  of  growth. 

(2)  In  this  respect  Bordeaux  mixture  is  superior  to  the  ammoniacal  solntion 
of  copper  sulphate,  and  to  copper  acetate. 

(3)  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate  prepared  according  to  John- 
son's formula  has  one  serious  objection.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  not  only 
difficult  to  procure  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition,  but  upon  exposure  to  the  air 
loses  water  and  ammonia,  becoming  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  soft  and  opaque. 
In  which  condition  considerably  more  of  the  salt  is  required  than  when  fresh  to 
dissolve  the  same  quantitj'  of  copper  sulphate.  It  Is  possible,  of  course,  to 
procure  the  ammonia  salt  fresh  and  make  up  at  once  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
concentrated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  last  during  the  season,  but  the 
quantity  required  for  a  season's  spraying  is  not  often  known  accurately,  and 
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on  the  whole  it  would  seem  more  conyenient  to  use  liquid  ammonia  aa  a  aolyent 
for  the  copper  salts. 

(4)  The  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  in  the  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
to  potato  vines,  even  with  imperfect  apparatus  and  methods,  is  much  less  than 
would  be  expected,  the  labor  of  three  or  four  men  for  1  hour  and  20  minutes 
being  sufficient  to  apply  the  mixture  thoroughly  to  an  acre  of  potatoes  almost 
fully  grown.  If  the  mixture  is  prepare<l  in  the  proportion  of  c<)pi)ei-  sulphate 
Ct  pounds,  lime  4  pounds,  and  water  50  gallons,  tl).»  cost  of  chemicals  would 
lie  about  28  cents  per  acre  for  each  application,  about  63  gallons  being  required 
to  spray  that  area. 

Quince  diseases  (pp.  42-44). — The  experiments  of  former  years 
on  the  value  of  fungicides  as  compared  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
leaf  spot  {Entomosparium  macidatum)  were  continued.  The  fungi- 
cides tested  were  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  modified 
eau  celaste,  acetate  of  copper  solution,  copper  sulphate  solution,  and 
powdered  steatite.  Two  trees  were  set  aside  for  each  fungicide,  and 
three  applications  were  given.  The  trees  sprayed  with  copper  ace- 
tate in  suspension  seemed  nearly  free  from  rust,  and  this  fungicide 
will  be  investigated  further.  None  of  them  were  in  any  way  supe- 
rior to  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  author's  attention  was  called  to  the  presence  of  black  rot 
i Sphmtopsis  malorum)  on  the  fruit  of  quinces.  The  trees  bearing 
the  affected  fruit  had  been  sprayed  three  times  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, the  last  application  on  July  29.  The  rot  ran  rapidly  through 
the  fruit,  leaving  it  dry  and  mummified  and  about  a  fourth  its  orig- 
inal bulk.  Some  varieties  seemed  more  susceptible  than  others.  As 
the  disease  did  not  appear  until  late  in  August,  one  or  two  additional 
sprayings  with  Bordeaux  mixture  would  probably  have  prevented 
the  attack.  All  mummified  fruit  should  be  removed  from  the  trees 
and  burned. 

Celery  blight  (pp.  44,  45). — Powdered  sulphur  and  potassium  sul- 
phide were  tried  under  direction  of  the  station,  as  fungicides  for 
celery  blight  {Cercospora  apii).  The  gardener  using  them  claims 
that  sulphur  is  the  better  fungicide  and  that  where  it  was  dusted  four 
times  he  did  not  lose  a  stalk. 

.1  nematode  disease  of  asters  (pp.  45-40). — The  author's  attention 
was  called  to  a  disease  of  asters  that  is  widespread  throughout  New 
England.  In  addition  to  asters,  it  appears  on  calendulas,  marigolds, 
and  zinnias. 

As  It  appears  In  asters,  the  disease  Is  first  manifested  when  the  plants  are 
about  3  inches  high.  The  younger  portions  of  the  plant  begin  to  put  out  Ion;?, 
spindling  shoots,  which  are  provided  here  and  there  with  dwarfe<l  and  mis- 
shapen leaves.  These  shoots  present  an  unhealthy  appearance,  as  though  grown 
in  the  dark ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  or  whitish  color,  and  eventually  produce 
dwarf  flowers,  which,  like  the  shoots  themselves,  are  bleached  or  etiolated. 
From  the  bleached  and  spindling  appearance  of  the  plants,  the  diseased  condi- 
tion is  known  among  florists  as  "  whitelegs." 

One  symptom  which  always  accompanies  the  disease  has  been  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  examined  the  diseased  plants.    At  a  late  stage  of  the  disease 
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the  stem  of  the  plant  exhibits  signs  of  decay,  beginning  near  the  ground  and 
gradually  spreading  upward  until  sometimes  the  whole  stem,  esijeclally  the 
internal  tissue,  is  Involved. 

The  resemblance  between  this  disease  and  one  due  to  the  "  blue 
aphis "  is  noted,  also  the  ineffectual  use  as  remedies  of  sulphur, 
tobacco,  and  water  heated  to  140°  F.  An  examination  of  the  roots 
showed  an  abundance  of  minute  galls  containing  nematodes.  The 
decaying  tissues  of  roots  and  stems  were  infested  by  the  parasite,  but 
none  were  found  in  the  leaves  or  flowers.  Specimens  were  submitted 
to  Prof.  G.  F.  Atkinson  for  determination,  and  two  genera  of  nema- 
todes were  found,  Rhahditis  and  Aphelenc/ms.  The  latter  is  probably 
the  primary  cause  of  the  disease. 

Sterilizing  by  heating  the  soil  is  advised,  or  planting  in  new  turf 
soil.  A  simple  apparatus  is  described  for  sterilizing  the  soil.  Atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  fertilizers  used.  Kainit  has  been  used 
successfully  against  nematodes,  while  stable  manure  is,  as  a  rule,  one 
of  the  poorest  fertilizers  that  can  be  employed.  Alkaline  conditions 
of  soil  seem  fatal  to  nematodes  of  all  kinds.  Drouth  and  hard  freez- 
ing will  also  destroy  them.  All  diseased  plants  should  be  pulled  up 
and  burned  in  autumn  while  harboring  many  of  the  worms.  When 
advisable,  on  account  of  inability  to  employ  other  methods,  the  use 
of  "  catch  plants  "  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  ridding  the  soil 
of  these  pests. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  bud  moth,  M.  V.  Slingerland  {New  York  Cornell  Sto.  Bui. 
No.  50^  Mar.^  1893,  pp.  29,  figs.  <5).— During  the  season  of  1891  the 
bud  moth  {Tmetocera  oceUana)  was  the  most  prominent  apple  pest 
reporred  to  the  station.  As  it  attacks  the  opening  leaf  and  flower 
buds,  it  may  cause  serious  damage,  both  to  the  fruiting  and  nursery 
htock.  It  is  most  troublesome  to  the  apple,  but  it  also  attacks  pear, 
plum,  cherry,  quince,  and  peach  trees.  The  American  bibliography 
allows  that  it  was  imported  into  this  country  about  1811,  and  has 
spread  to  the  Missouri  on  the  west  and  the  District  of  Cohimbia  on 
the  south. 

Tlie  pest  makes  its  presence  known  early  in  tiie  spring  as  soon  as  the  buds 
begin  to  open,  usually  about  May  1  on  early  varieties  and  a  week  or  ten  days 
later  on  late  varieties.  Our  correspondents  reported  tliat  in  1801  Greening, 
Baldwin,  and  King  apples  suffered  the  most.  The  caterpillars  work  in  opening 
fruit  and  leaf  buds,  often  eating  into  the  buds,  especially  the  terminal  ones,  so 
that  all  new  growth  is  stopped.  Such  work  in  but  a  few  buds,  on  a  nursery  tree 
especially,  soon  checks  and  disfigures  its  symmetry  of  growth  and  often  spoils 
the  tree  for  marketing.  This  fact  makes  this  insect  one  of  the  worat  i)ests  to  l)e 
dreaded  by  nurserjnien.  On  larger  trees,  unless  the  i)est  is  very  numerous, 
this  disfigurement  of  the  natural  growth  is  not  so  noticeable. 

More  often  the  pest  does  not  begin  it's  work  until  the  buds  are  nearly  half 
opened.  In  this  case  the  caterpillars  feed  upon  the  central  portions  of  the  buds ; 
If  fruit  buds,  upon  the  unopened  flowers.  The  central  leaves  and  flowers  are 
'led  together  with  silken  threads,  and  when  the  pest  needs  more  fqod  It  draws 
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in  and  fastens  an  outer  leaf  or  flower.  In  a  short  time  some  of  the  partly  eaten 
leaves  in  this  nest  tura  brown  and  become  detached  from  the  brand u  thus 
rendering  the  work  of  the  pest  quite  conspicuous.  This  tying  together  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  and  the  brown  api)onranoe  of  many  of  the  leaves  are  the  most 
characteristic  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  i)est  on  large  triKM. 

In  some  cases,  especially  on  the  tender  shoots  of  young  trees,  the  caterpillar, 
after  destroying  the  bud,  burrows  down  the  center  of  the  shoot,  thus  causing 
it  to  die  back  for  several  inches. 

Later  in  the  season,  in  July,  the  work  of  the  recently  hatched  caterpillars 
may  be  seen  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  They  feed  uiK>n  the  lower  side  of 
the  leaf  near  the  midrib,  leaving  the  veins  and  upper  epidermis  of  the  leaf.  As 
the  area  over  which  the  caterpillar  has  fed  soon  turns  brown,  its  work  is  quite 
easily  seen.  The  number  of  leaves  found  thus  affeclcMi  in  July  and  August  will 
Indicate  whether  the  pest  will  be  numerous  the  coming  spring  or  not. 

There  Is  nothing  about  the  appearance  of  the  tree  itself  in  winter  that  would 
indicate  whether  the  pest  was  present  or  not.  As  the  caterpillars  hibernate  and 
are  so  securely  hidden,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  ordinary  observer  to  find 
them  and  thus  to  determine  whether  the  prst  is  present  In  alarming  numbers. 

The  larva  or  caterpillar. — When  first  hatched,  the  larva*  are  only  al)out  0.04 
of  an  inch  (1  mm.)  in  length,  slightly  hairy,  and  of  a  light-green  color  with  a 
liark-brown  shield  on  the  first  thoracic  segment;  the  head  is  nearly  twice  as 
wide  as  the  body  and  of  a  shining  dark -brown  color.  In  a  few  hours  the  larva 
changes  to  a  light  seal-brown  color  and  the  head  and  thoracic  shield  become 
nearly  black.  The  larvae  go  into  hibernation  when  about  half  grown,  and  appear 
uix)n  the  opening  buds  in  the  spring  as  little  light-brown  caterpillars,  about  0.16 
of  an  inch  (4  nun.)  long,  with  a  black  head  and  thoracic  shield;  the  anal  shield 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  last  segment  Is  scarcely  darker  In  color  than  the  body. 

Wiien  the  larvae  are  full  grown  they  measure  about  one-half  an  Inch  (13  mm.) 
In  length  and  are  of  a  cinnamon-brown  color,  with  the  head  and  thoracic  shield 
shining  black  and  the  anal  shield  sometimes  considerably  darker  than  the  body. 
Light  colored  hairs  arising  from  minute  dark  spots  on  slight  elevations  sparsely 
clothe  the  body.  The  three  pairs  of  true  legs  borne  by  the  thoracic  segments 
are  black ;  the  five  pairs  of  pro-legs  are  of  a  fleshy  nature  and  borne  by  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  last  abdominal  segments. 

'  The  pupa. — If  the  nests  made  by  the  larva?  be  examined  In  the  latter  part  of 
June  the  pupte  may  be  found  In  a  tube  of  dead  leaves.  They  are  about  0.27  of 
an  Inch  (7  mm.)  in  length  and  of  a  light-brown  color.  Each  segment  of  the 
abdomen  Is  provided  on  the  dorsum  with  two  rows  of  small  tooth-like  processes 
pointing  caudad,  and  there  are  several  hook-like  bristles  projecting  from  the 
caudal  segment. 

The  moth  or  adult  imect.—'*The  fore  wings  expand  about  three  fifths  of  an 
Inch.  The  head,  thorax,  and  basal  third  of  the  fore  wings,  and  also  the  outer 
edge  of  the  fringe,  are  dark  ashen  gray :  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings  Is  cream 
white,  marked  more  or  less  with  costal  streaks  of  gray ;  and  In  some  specimens 
this  part  Is  ashy  gray,  but  little  lighter  than  the  base.  Just  before  the  anal 
angle  are  two  short  horizontal  black  dashes  followed  by  a  vertical  streak  of 
lead-blue,  and  there  are  three  or  four  similar  black  dashes  before  the  apex,  also 
followe<l  by  a  streak  of  lead-blue. 

"  The  hind  wings  above  and  below  and  the  abdomen  are  ashy  gray.  The  under 
aide  of  the  fore  wings  is  darker  and  has  a  series  of  light  costal  streaks  on  the 
outer  part." 

The  half-grown  larvse  hibernate  on  the  twigs  under  a  silken  cover- 
ing, leaving  it  about  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  expand.  The  feeding 
is  mostly  done  at  night.  The  average  period  of  pupation  is  ten  days, 
and  the  moths  appear  about  Julv  5  to  10  in  the  latitude  of  New_York._ 
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The  author  found  the  eggs  usually  deposited  singly  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  period  of  incubation  to  be  from  seven  to  ten 
daya  The  summer  habits  of  the  larva  and  its  hibernation  are  fully 
discussed.  A  single  brood  is  considered  the  normal  number,  with 
possibly  two  broods  at  its  southern  limit.  The  author  shows  that 
what  has  been  taken  for  two  broods  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  larva  spends  part  of  its  life  in  two  seasons. 

Three  parasites  have  already  been  reported  in  this  country  as  prey- 
ing on  the  bud  moth.  The  author  mentions  another,  a  wasp 
{Odynerus  catskillensis) ^  which  uses  large  numbers  of  larvae  with 
which  to  store  its  egg  cells. 

The  question  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  bud  moth  is  consid- 
ered, and  the  author  concludes  the  best  treatment  is  a  spray  of  Paris 
green  in  water  or  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  200  gal- 
lons. The  first  spraying  should  be  done  before  the  buds  have  attained 
any  considerable  size,  and  a  second  should  follow  just  before  the 
flower  buds  open.  As  several  other  insects  attack  the  orchard  about 
this  time,  the  two  sprayings  will  greatly  reduce  all  of  them.  It  is 
impracticable  to  attempt  any  treatment  for  the  eggs  or  adults.  A 
July  spraying  may  destroy  some  of  the  newly  hatched  brood. 

The  classification  of  insects  and  their  relation  to  agriculture 
O.  Lugger  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bid.  No,  28^  Mar,.  1893^  pp,  76-143^  figs. 
85). — A  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of  insects,  together  with 
two  artificial  classifications  for  the  easy  determination  of  the  seven 
great  groups  of  Hexapoda,  namely,  Hymenoptera,  Coleoptera,  Or- 
thoptera,  Neuroptera,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  and  Hemiptera.  Each 
of  these  divisions  is  subdivided  and  so  described  or  figured  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  one  to  readily  determine  at  least  the  more  common 
insects  and  to  distinguish  between  the  insect  friend  and  enemy. 

The  author  considers  the  subject  of  combating  noxious  insects 
under  two  heads — natural  and  artificial  methods.  In  the  first  cate- 
gory he  places  all  means  employed  except  the  use  of  insecticides,  these 
being  artificial.  As  far  as  possible  the  employment  of  the  natural 
methods  is  preferred,  as  less  liable  to  kill  beneficial  insects  with  the 
noxious  ones.  Such  methods  are  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  insects.  The  principal  ones  mentioned  are :  Use  of  nets, 
traps,  and  baits,  jarring,  lights,  destroying  eggs,  burning  old  rubbish, 
concentrating  insects  upon  favorite  food  plants,  high  culture,  rotation 
or  omission  of  crops,  selection  of  varieties,  early  and  late  sowing, 
plowing,  mowing,. introducing  parasitic  diseases  and  insects,  etc. 

For  the  artificial  methods,  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation 
and  application  of  the  following  insecticides:  Paris  green,  London 
purple,  white  hellebore,  pyrethrum,  tobacco,  soaps,  kerosene  emulsion, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  carbolic  acid,  etc. 

General  directions  as  to  how  and  when  to  apply  insecticides  and  the 
])oints  to  be  considered  in  selecting  spraying  apparatus  are  given. 
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B.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Froteids  of  the  flaxseed,  T.  B.  Osborne  {Connecticut  State  Sta. 
Report  for  1892^  pp.  132-137) . — The  author  separated  from  ground 
flaxseed  a  globulin,  an  albumin,  a  proteose,  peptone-like  bodies,  a 
proteid  resembling  both  globulin  and  albumin,  and  a  proteid  not  ex- 
tracted by  sodium-chloride  solution,  but  soluble  in  dilute  potash  solu- 
tion. The  globulin  was  obtained  in  a  crystallized  form  and,  it  is 
believed,  in  a  pure  state.  Analysis  showed  it  to  agree  so  closely  in 
composition  with  the  globulin  obtained  from  the  squash  seed  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  two. 

In  pure  distilled  water  at  20°  C.  this  proteid,  whether  separated  from  solu- 
tion by  cooling  or  by  dialysis,  is  wholly  insoluble,  while  in  water  at  40°  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble.  In  10  per  cent  sodium-chloride  solution  it  Is  mostly  soluble,  a 
liart  (Weyl's  "albuminate")  generally  remaining  undissolved,  which,  however, 
dissolves  readily  on  warming  the  solution,  and  partly  separates,  on  cooling,  in 
very  finely  developed  crystals.  In  glycerin  diluted  with  water  the  substance 
separated  by  dialysis  is  wholly  Insoluble,  either  at  20**  or  40°,  while  the  sub- 
stance separated  from  a  warm  sodium-chloride  solution  is  largely  soluble  at  20°. 

It  dissolves  easily  at  0.2  per  cent  potash  solution,  and  is  thrown  down  by 
exact  neutralization  without  change  of  composition  or  properties. 

This  globulin,  when  separated  by  dialysis,  dissolves  in  10  i>er  cent  sodium- 
chloride  brine  to  a  solution  which,  on  heating,  gives  successively  three  minute 
coagula  of  other  globulins  at  07°,  80°,  and  8S°,  resi)ectively. 

Saturation  with  sodium  chloride  gives  a  small  precipitate,  which  consists 
partly  of  these  other  globulins,  for  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate,  when 
diluted  80  as  to  contain  10  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride,  yields  but  a  trace  of 
coagulum  on  heating  to  boiling,  while  the  precipitate  itself  dissolved  in  10  per 
cent  sodium  chloride  yields  a  solution  which  coagulates  at  the  various  tem- 
peratures observed  in  the  solution  before  saturation. 

Saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  also  with  magnesium  sulphate  com- 
pletely precipitates  this  proteid  from  Its  solutions. 

The  flax  albumin  was  obtained  from  the  solution  from  which  the 
globulin  had  been  separated.  This  liquid  gave  no  coagulum  on  heat- 
ing unless  it  was  concentrated  to  a  small  volume.  When  this  coagu- 
lum was  removed  by  dialysis  a  precipitate  was  produced  in  the 
dialyzed  liquid  on  the  addition  of  about  2  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride 
and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  This  precipitate  resembled  an  albu- 
min in  its  solubility  in  water,  and  a  globulin  in  that  when  precipi- 
tated by  salt  and  acid  it  formed  an  acid  compound  soluble  in  water 
nearly  or  wholly  free  from  salts.  It  was  precipitated  from  such 
solutions  by  neutralization  with  sodium  carbonate.  Similar  sub- 
stances found  by  Chittenden  and  Osborne  in  the  maize  kernel  were 
described  as  albumins. 

With  this  albumin  there  was  precipitated  a  proteose  closely  resem- 
bling in  composition  the  deutervitellose  obtained  by  Chittenden  and 
Hartwell  from  the  crystallized  proteid  of  the  squash  seed. 

"  The  composition  of  the  peptone  and  that  of  a  small  amount  of 
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proteid  extracted  by  potash  water  after  exhausting  flax  meal  with 
sodium-chloride  solution  could  not  be  determined." 

All  attempts  to  determine  the  amount  of  these  various  substances 
failed  because  of  their  change  while  in  solution  to  nonproteid  bodies. 
The  author  is  unable  to  state  exactly  the  factor  for  calculating  the 
proteids  in  flaxseed  from  the  nitrogen  found,  but  from  his  studies  is 
led  to  believe  that  .the  factor  5.55  (instead  of  6.25)  is  not  far  from 
correct. 

Crysta]lized  vegetable  proteids,  T  .B.  Osborne  {Connect  i*  u*  Sate 
Sta.  Report  for  1892^  pp,  138-14^) . — ^The  author  reviews  the  litera- 
ture relating  to  this  subject. and  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  definite, 
reliable  knowledge  regarding  the  composition  and  properties  of  cer- 
tain crystallized  proteids.  He  reports  the  results  of  comparative 
studies  on  the  crystallized  globulins  of  the  Brazil  nut,  oat  kernel, 
hemp  seed,  castor  bean,  squash  seed,  and  flaxseed.  The  crystallized 
globulins  of  the  oat  kernel  and  the  Brazil  nut  are,  he  believes,  dis- 
tinct substances.  This  belief  rests,  aside  from  slight  differences  in 
composition,  on  differences  between  the  solubility  of  the  two  substances 
in  distilled  water  and  the  behavior  of  their  solutions  in  brine  towards 
sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  heat.  The  behavior  of  the 
two  bodies  is  in  each  case  strikingly  different. 

The  crystallized  globulins  of  the  hemp  seed,  castor  bean,  squash 
seed,  and  flaxseed  are  almost  identical  in  composition  and  very  simi- 
lar in  behavior  towards  reagents  and  heat. 

"  It  is  at  present  impossible  to  assert  that  these  four  globulins  are 
the  same,  but  since  differences  exist  between  different  preparations  of 
globulin  from  the  same  seed  as  great  as  those  found  among  the  globu- 
lins of  these  different  seeds,  the  writer  is  disposed  to  consider  these 
four  globulins  as  identical." 

Proteids  of  the  wheat  kernel,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  C.  L.  Voor- 
HEES  {Connecticut  JState  Sta.  Report  for  1892,  pp,  i^^-i^^) .— The 
following  proteids  are  described  by  the  authors  as  occurring  in  the 

wheat  kernel : 

(1)  A  Globulin  belonjjing  to  the  class  of  vegetable  vltelUns,  soluble  In  saliiie 
solutions,  precipitated  therefrom  by  dilution  and  also  by  saturation  with  mag- 
nesium sulphate  or  anmionium  sulphate,  but  not  by  saturation  with  soiUuni 
chloride;  partly  precipitated  by  lK>iling,  but  not  coagulated  at  temi)eratures 
below  100**  C.  The  wheat  kernel  contains  between  ().(;  and  0.7  pin*  cent  of  this 
globulin.     *     *     * 

(2)  An  Albumin,  coagulating  at  52°,  whi<h  differs  from  animal  allmmin  in 
iHMug  precipitated  on  saturating  its  solutions  with  s<ulium  chloride  or  with  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  but  not  pre<-ipitnted  on  completely  removing  salts  by  dialysis 
in  distlll(Hl  water.  It  was  found  to  form  between  0..'J  and  0.4  i)er  cent  of  the 
wheat  kernel.     «     *     * 

(^)  A  Prot(Osc,  precipitated  (after  removing  the  globulin  by  dialysis  and  the 

2;lbumin  by  coagulation)  by  saturating  the  soluticm  with  sodium  chloride,  or  by 

adding  20  p«'r  cent  of  sodium  ciiloride  and  acidifying  with  acetic  acid.     •     •     • 

(4)   Gliadin,  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  and  forming  alnrnt  4.25  per  cent  of  the 

seed.     ♦     ♦     ♦     It  is  soluble  in  distilled  water  to  opalescent  solutions  which  arc 

recipitated  by  adding  a  very  little  sodium  chloride.     It  is  completely  insoluble 
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either  much  water  or  strong  alcohol,  especially  in  the  presence  of  much  salts. 
Soluble  in  very  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  and  precipitated  from  these  solutions 
by  neutralization,  unchanged  in  properties  and  composition.  This  proteid  is 
one  on  which  the  formation  of  gluten  largely  depends. 

(5)  Olutenin,  a  proteid  insoluble  in  water,  saline  solutions,  and  dilute  alcohol, 
which  forms  the  remainder  of  the  proteids  of  the  wheat  kernel,  generally  about 
4  to  4.5  per  cent  of  the  seed.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alka- 
lies and  is  precipitated  from  such  solutions  by  neutralization.     •     ♦     * 

Wheat  gluten  Is  composed  of  glladin  and  glutenln.  Both  these  proteids  are 
necessary  for  its  formation.  The  glladin  with  water  forms  a  sticky  medium, 
which  by  the  presence  of  salts  is  prevented  from  becoming  wholly  soluble.  This 
medium  binds  together  the  particles  of  flour,  rendering  the  dough  and  gluten 
tough  and  colierent.  The  glutenln  imparts  solidity  to  the  gluten,  evidently  form- 
ing a  nucleus  to  which  tlie  glladin  adheres  and  from  which  it  is  consetiuently 
not  washed  away  by  water.  Glladin  and  starch  mixed  In  the  proportion  of  1  to 
10  form  a  dough,  but  yield  no  gluten,  the  glladin  being  washed  away  with  the 
starch.  The  flour  freed  from  glladin  gives  no  gluten,  there  being  no  binding 
material  to  hold  the  particles  together  so  that  they  may  be  brought  Into  a 
coherent  mass. 

Soluble  salts  are  also  necessarj-  in  forming  gluten,  as  In  distilled  water  glladin 
is  readily  soluble.  In  water  containing  salts  It  forms  a  very  viscid,  semifluid 
mass,  which  has  great  power  to  bind  together  the  particles  of  flour.  The  mineral 
constituents  of  the  seeds  are  sufl!iclent  to  actrompllsh  this  purpose,  for  gluten  can 
be  obtained  by  washing  a  dtmgh  with  distilled  water. 

No  ferment  action  occurs  in  the  formation  of  gluten,  for  its  ctmstituents  are 
found  in  the  flour  having  the  same  proi)erties  and  c(miiM)sltion  as  in  the  gluten, 
even  under  those  conditions  which  would  be  supiwsed  to  completely  remove 
antecedent  proteids  or  to  prevent  ferment  action.  All  the  phenomena  which 
have  been  attributed  to  ferment  action  are  explained  by  the  proiiertles  of  the 
proteids  themselves,  as  they  exist  in  the  seed  and  in  the  gluten. 

Analyses  of  feeding  stufb  ( Connectlcuf  Sfxite  Sta.  Rei)ortfor  1892. 
pp.  H7-151), — Analyses  of  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  feed,  linseed 
meal,  cream  gluten,  gluten  meal,  wheat  feed,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, oat  feed,  Western  corn  meal,  corn-and-cob  meal,  hominy  feed, 
kiln-dried  starch  feed,  Buffalo  kiln-dried  sugar  meal,  malt  sprouts, 
and  buckwheat  flour. 

Practical  stock  feeding,  B.  W.  Kilgore(Ay>/7//  Carolina  Sta.  Bui 
No.  90^  Apr,  H^  1893^  pp.  30). — This  bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  practical 
discussion  of  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs,  the  functions  of  food 
nutrients  in  animal  nutrition,  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs,  feeding 
standards,  calculation  of  rations,  fuel  value  of  feeding  stuffs,  etc. 
The  discussions  are  supplemented  by  numerous  tables  showing  the 
composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs,  the  digestible  food 
nutrients  in  different  quantities  of  a  large  number  of  feeding  stuffs, 
and  the  results  of  tests  of  the  digestibility  of  cotton-seed  products, 
the  last  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  87(Z  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv, 
p.  786). 

Cattle  feeding,  F.  A.  Gulley  and  M.  Moss  {Arizona  Sfa.  Bui.  Xo, 
8,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  10). 

S'pnopsis. — A  comparison  on  native  steers  of  feeding  ulfalfa  and  sorghum  alone 
and  oomhined  showed  the  best  results  from  feeding  the  two  together,  and 
the  next  best  from  feeding  alfalfa  alone.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Alfalfa  and  sorghum  are  mentioned  as  the  two  most  profitable 
sources  of  cattle  food  on  irrigated  lands  in  Arizona.  To  compare 
each  of  these  feeding  stuffs  with  the  other  and  with  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  three  lots  of  7  native  steers  each  were  fed  from  November  18  to 
January  1,  seventy -one  days,  as  follows:  Lot  1,  sorghum  alone;  lot  2, 
alfalfa  alone;  lot  3,  alfalfa  and  sorghimi  mixed.  They  were  fed  in 
separate  fields,  twice  daily.  The  sorghum  was  a  mixture  of  sac- 
charine and  nonsaccharine  varieties.  It  was  cut  as  the  seed  was 
ripening,  shocked  in  the  field,  and  fed  whole.  The  amount  of  each 
food  given  was  regulated  by  the  appetites  of  the  animals.  During 
the  trial  the  lot  on  sorghum  gained  29.8  pounds,  the  lot  on  alfalfa 
78.3  pounds,  and  the  lot  on  the  mixture  of  sorghum  and  alfalfa  96.-I: 
pounds  per  head,  showing  a  decided  advantage  from  feeding  the 
two  foods  together. 

Following  this  trial,  the  three  lots  were  all  fed  to  March  1  on 
alfalfa  alone.  During  this  time  the  largest  gain,  43.2  pounds  per 
head,  was  made  by  th^,  lot  which  had  previously  received  sorghum; 
the  next  largest,  35.23  pounds,  by  the  lot  which  had  received  alfalfa 
alone.  The  steers  were  very  wild,  so  that  much  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  weighing  the  individuals  of  each  lot  separately.  This 
was  done,  however,  on  several  dates.  The  results  of  these  weighings 
show  that  '*  without  exception  the  wildest  steers  in  each  lot  made 
the  least  gains." 

In  this  experiment  alfalfa  alone  gives  a  much  better  result  than  Horghum 
alone,  but  the  c*ombinatlou  of  the  two  Is  superior  to  either  fed  singly,  and  this  is 
what  might  be  exi)e<*ted.  judging  the  two  feeding  stuffs  from  their  chemical 
composition. 

Sorghum — stalks,  leaves,  and  seed — is  rich  in  carbonaceous  but  deficient  in 
nitrogenous  matter  for  a  complete  food. 

In  considerable  exi)erience  in  feeding  cattle  with  sorghum,  it  has  always 
given  good  results,  but  we  have  always  fed  it  with  grain  of  some  kind,  or  cotton 
&eed  and  its  products.  •  *  •  We  prefer  the  large  sweet  varieties  for  cattle- 
leetllng.  We  found  this  winter — and  It  agrees  with  our  experience  In  Texas  and 
in  Mississippi — that  the  cattle  would  eat  tlie  stalks  of  the  sweet  varieties  nearly- 
clean,  while  of  the  non-sweet  kinds  they  would  eat  the  heads,  some  of  the  leaves, 
and  reject  most  of  the  stalks.  Feeding  the  two  kinds  together,  they  take  the 
8W€*et  first. 

The  article  concludes  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  care  and 
feeding  of  cattle  in  Arizona  and  the  results  of  some  experiments  pre- 
viously made  at  the  Texas  Station  and  reported  in  Bulletins  Nos.  6 
and  10  of  that  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol  i,  p.  152;  ii,  p.  175). 

Cost  of  milk  production,  H.  H.  Wing  {Neiv  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bid. 
Xo.  r,J,  May.  180^1  pp.  JfO-71,  pjs.  4).— The  interest  which  attaches  to 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  butter 
under  ordinary  circumstances  led  to  keeping  an  individual  record  for 
the  20  cows  of  the  University  herd  for  one  year,  from  January  15, 
18t)2,  to  January  14,  1893.  The  food  was  weighed  separately  for 
each  cow  at  each  feeding  and  charged  to  the  animal  consimiing  it, 
and  the  milk  was  weighed  at  each  milking  and  credited  to  the^imal 
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producing.  Weekly  composite  samples  of  the  milk  of  each  cow 
were  tested  by  the  Babcock  milk  test.  The  cows  ranged  in  age  from  2 
to  over  7  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  There  were  11  thor- 
oughbred and  grade  Holsteins,  7  thoroughbred  and  grade  Jerseys, 
and  2  common  grade  cows,  evidently  partly  Shorthorn. 

The  plan  usually  followed  at  the  station  has  been  to  have  the  cows 
in  milk  for  about  ten  months  each  year,  and  the  tabulated  results 
show  that  this  was  usually  the  case  with  the  cows  in  this  trial. 

The  food  during  the  winter  was  hay,  silage,  roots,  wheat  bran, 
cotton -seed  meal,  and  corn  meal.  In  the  summer  the  cows  were  at 
pasture  and  received  a  liberal  allowance  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran 
and  cotton-seed  meal,  supplemented  by  soiling  crops  when  the  pasture 
became  dry. 

The  tabulated  results  show  the  yield  of  milk  and  fat  of  each  cow 
for  one  year  and  the  yield  by  months,  the  food  eaten,  cost  of  food, 
consumption  of  dry  matter  in  winter  months,  dry  matter  eaten  per 
100  pounds  of  milk  and  per  pound  of  fat,  the  relative  yields  of  the 
several  breeds,  etc.  The  average  yield  of  milk  for  the  whole  year  was 
7,242  pounds,  and  of  butter  fat  285  pounds  per  cow.  The  milk  yield 
varied  with  different  animals  from  a  little  less  than  3,000  pounds  to 
over  11,000  pounds,  and  the  butter  fat  from  159  pounds  to  439 
pounds.  Making  allowance  for  the  loss  of  fat  in  skim  milk  and  in 
buttermilk,  it  is  calculated  that  the  average  annual  yield  of  the  herd 
was  332  pounds  of  butter. 

The  cost  of  milk  production  was  based  on  the  following  prices: 
Hay  $9,  silage  $1.75,  roots  $2,  wheat  bran  $18,  cotton-seed  meal  $25, 
corn  meal  $20,  cornstalks  $3,  and  grass  cut  and  carried  to  cows  $1.75 
per  ton ;  oats  35  cents  per  bushel ;  and  pasturage  30  cents  per  week. 
On  this  basis  the  cost  of  food  per  100  pounds  of  milk  ranged  from  44 
cents  to  $1.48,  and  averaged  62.5  cents;  and  the  cost  of  food  per 
pound  of  fat  ranged  from  11  to  27  cents,  and  averaged  15.8  cents. 
The  tabulation  of  the  cost  by  months  shows  that  the  cheapest  milk 
was  produced  while  the  cows  were  at  pasture.  The  milk  and  fat  both 
cost  the  most  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and  the  least  in 
June.  "  We  have  found  that  in  the  three  months  of  April,  August, 
and  November  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a  satisfac- 
tory return  for  the  amount  of  food  used." 

The  calculations  of  the  amounts  of  dry  matter  eaten  were  only 
made  for  the  time  the  cows  were  stall-fed  (November  to  April). 
The  dry  matter  eaten  per  100  pounds  of  milk  ranged  from  74  to  148 
pounds  and  averaged  104  pounds;  and  the  amount  consumed  per 
pound  of  fat  in  the  milk  ranged  from  17  to  74  pounds  and  averaged 
27  pounds. 

Our  records  of  this  herd  for  the  year  seem  to  us  to  warrant  the  foHowiug 
conclusions : 

(1)  With  a  fairly  good  herd,  carefully  fed  and  kept,  milk  can  be  produced 
for  65  centa  per  hundredweight  and  fat  for  16  cents  per  pound  as^  regards  Jhe 
cost  of  food  consumed.  ^ 
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(2)  That  individuals  of  the  same  breed  tary  more  widely  in  milk  and  butt<*r 
production  than  do  the  breeds  themselves. 

(3)  The  larger  animals  .consumed  leas  pounds  of  dry  matter  per  1,000  {loundft 
live  wei;?ht  per  day  than  did  the  small v*r  animals. 

(4)  In  general,  the  best  yields  of  fat  were  obtained  from  cows  that  gavi»  at 
least  a  fairly'large  flow  of  milk. 

(5)  In  general,  the  cows  consuming  the  most  food  produced  both  milk  and 
fat  at  the  lowest  rate. 

(6)  For  the  production  of  milk  and  fat  there  is  no  food  so  cheap  as  good 
pasture  grass. 

Sheep  husbandry  for  West  Virginia,  A.  D.  Hopkins  ( W&f<t  Vir- 
(/inia  Sta.  BuL  No.  30 ,  pp,  99-118). — This  consists  of  an  address  on 
profitable  lines  of  sheep  husbandry  for  West  Virginia,  which  was 
delivered  at  farmers'  institute's  in  four  different  places;  extracts 
from  notes  taken  while  traveling  in  West  Virginia  and  in  Europe ; 
and  a  summary  of  the  answers  re<3eived  to  a  circular  letter  making 
inquiries  regarding  the  sheep  industry  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
State. 

The  i)rlceH  of  recorded  raniR  as  reported  from  different  nections  range  from 
$5  to  $75,  or  an  average  of  ahout  .|25.  The  prices  for  unrecorded  rams  as 
rei)orted,  range  from  $2.50  to  $H5,  or  an  average  of  about  $12. 

The  prevailing  diseases,  parasites,  etc.,  as  reported,  were  as  follows,  their 
prevalence  being  indicated  In  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  given :  Catarrh 
(including  what  is  termed  rot),  foot  rot,  grub  in  the  head,  body  scab,  paper 
skin,  swelleil  jaw,  ticks,  stretches,  diarrhea,  head  scabs,  liver  fluke,  lung 
worms,  anjemia,  murrain,  titi^.  maggots  in  wool,  pulling  wool,  "  neglect,"  and 
'•  starvation." 

Ninety-one  corresiwndents  rei)ortetl  that  sheep  were  more  profitable  than  any 
other  farm  product;  three  claimed  the  largest  profit  for  the  dairy;  one  that 
cattle  paid  best,  one  that  sheep  and  cattle  combined  were  the  most  profitable, 
while  thirteen  did  not  answer. 

Feeding  ezperixnentB  with  capons  {New  York  State  Sta,  BuL  No, 

53,  n.  Her.,  Apr.,  1893,  pp.  193-^23,  plates  11). 

SynopHts. — An  account  of  feeding  exi)eriment8  with  capons  of  difl'erent  breeds 
of  fowls,  comparison  of  civpons  and  cockerels,  and  comparisons  of  rations 
having  wide  and  narrow  nutritive  ratios.  Caponizing  is  recommended  as 
profitable.  The  larger  breeds  of  fowls  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Cockerels  made  e<iually  as  good  gains  as  caix)ns.  but  the  latter  c*omuuinded 
a  higher  price  per  pound,  giving  n  considerably  larger  net  profit.  Corn 
meal  and  skim  milk  gave  fully  as  good  results  as  wheat  bran  and  skim 
milk  (narrower  ration). 

The  breeds  of  fowls  represented  were  Light  Brahma,  Buff  Cocliin, 
Plymouth  Rock,  Black  Langshan,  Indian  Game,  and  crosses  of 
Indian  Game  with  Light  Brahma  and  with  Buff  Cochin,  and  of 
AVhite  Plymouth  Rock  with  Black  Minorca.  The  weight  of  the 
cockerels  when  caponized  ranged  from  2.7  to  4.8  pounds,  and  aver- 
aged 3.8  pounds.  While  the  lighter  birds  recovered  frcmi  the  opera- 
tion much  more  rapidly,  the  heavier  ones  after  recover}'  made  the 
more  rapid  and  profitable  growth.  Only  one  bird  was  lost  during 
two  years  as  a  direct  result  of  caponizing,  and  this  was  through  lack 
of  care  after  the  operation.  The  average  loss  of  weight  from  the 
thirty-six  hours  of  fasting  and  the  operation  was  11.2  per  cent.  As 
a  rule  this  lost  weight  was  fully  recovered  in  from  five  to  seven  da5-s. 

During  the  first  season  (1891-02)  the  food  given  was-«kim  milk, 
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wheat,  corn  meal,  alfalfa  forage,  dry  bone,  and  a  mixture  of  5  parts 
by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  1  of  linseed  meal,  1  of  wheat  middlings, 
and  4  of  ground  oats.  The  second  season  (1892-93)  it  consisted  of 
skim  milk,  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa  forage,  beets,  corn  silage,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  5  parts  by  weight  of  corn  meal,  1  or  2  parts  of  linseed  meal, 
and  1  each  of  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  and  wheat  middlings.  The 
nutritive  ratio  of  the  food  was  about  1 : 4  or  1 : 5.  The  composition  of 
the  various  feeding  stuffs  used  is  tabulated,  as  are  also  the  amoimta 
of  food  eaten,  the  gains  in  live  weight,  cost  of  gain,  etc. 

The  results  are  graphically  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  cuts  are 
given  of  capons  of  various  breeds. 

Among  the  author's  general  observations  are  the  following : 

While  capons  continue  to  command  so  mneh  higher  prices  than  the  average  of 
poultry  of  the  same  weights  it  will  probably  be  found  more  profitable  to  caponize 
sm'plus  cockerels  of  the  larger  breeds  after  the  high  broiler  prices  of  spring  and 
early  summer  have  dropped — especially  where  cheap  food  is  available.  With  the 
fancier,  of  course,  whose  time  is  occupied  in  the  production  of  breeding  and 
exhibition  stock,  the  earlier  the  surplus  chicks  are  disposed  of,  the  better. 

The  labor  required  in  feeding  capons  is  less  than  with  young  chicks.  The  cost 
of  caponizing  Is  small  where  expert  services  can  be  obtained  and  an  expert 
should  be  employed  where  possible.  The  methods  of  operation  can  be  learned 
from  the  printed  instructions  accompanying  several  of  the  different  sets  of 
instruments  advertised  and  sold,  but  any  one  endeavoring  to  teach  himself 
should  operate  on  several  dead  cockerels  before  attempting  to  oi)erate  on  a  live 
one.     •     •     ♦ 

It  is  better,  of  course,  to  use  only  the  larger  breeds  for  caix>ns.  The  Brahmas 
and  Cochins  are  among  the  best,  but  while  these  breeds  furnish  poultry  of 
superior  sisse  and  excellent  quality  there  is,  compared  to  the  Game,  an  undesir- 
able deficiency  of  breast  development  which  is  plainly  noticeable  In  the  dressed 
fowl.     •     •     • 

A  cross  of  the  Indian  Game  gives  nearly  as  large  fowls  as  the  pure  breed 
with  much  of  the  Game  shape.  This  cross  can  probably  be  use<l  with  advnntnge, 
for  the  Indian  Game,  while  larger  than  tiie  pit  Game,  has  little  of  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  latter,  and  having  yellow  skin  and  legs  will  not  interfere  with  the 
common  prejudice  in  that  direction.     *     *     • 

Skim  milk  can  be  profitably  fed  to  cai>ons  and  if  sweet  in  large  quantities. 
If  sour,  verj'  little  should  be  fed.  It  is  very  important  that  the  dishes  from 
which  milk  is  fed  should  be  cleaned  often  and  scalded  occasionally. 

A  variety  of  food  should  be  given  to  capons  as  well  as  to  other  fowls,  and 
rations  somewhat  similar  to  those  fed  in  these  exi)eriments  will  give  good  re- 
sults. With  equally  good  lots  of  birds,  rations  differing  somewhat  ( but  not  ex- 
cessively) in  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous  constitutents  will 
not  make  much  difference  in  the  growth.     *     *     * 

The  cost  of  feeding  capons  after  they  have  nearly  reached  their  full  size  is 
approximately  5  cents  i>er  day  for  each  100  ix)unds  live  weight.  The  advisa- 
bility of  holding  those  of  middle-weight  breeds  after  reaching  7  or  8  pounds 
weight  or  the  larger  breefls  after  reaching  0  to  10  pounds  weight  will  depend 
uix)n  the  prices  to  be  obtained. 

Cockerels  vs.  capons  (pp.  212-218). — A  lot  of  Buif  Cochin  cock- 
erels was  fed  simultaneously  with  the  Buff  Cochin  capons  in  the  above 
trial,  to  compare  the  growth  and  profit.  The  cockerels  and  capons 
w^ere  alike  in  parentage,  age,  and  previous  treatment,  and  received 
similar  food  during  the  trial.  The  caponizing  took  place  when  the 
birds  weighed  about  4^  pounds.  ^  t 
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The  cockerels  made  the  more  rapid  growth,  but  consumed  more 
food,  so  that  at  9  pounds  weight  they  had  cost  about  0.7  cent  j^er 
pound  more  than  the  capons.  Above  7  pounds  the  capons  com- 
manded about  5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  cockerels.  The 
excess  of  the  market  value  of  the  birds  over  their  actual  cost  increased 
quite  regularly  up  to  9  pounds,  when  it  averaged  37.7  cents  per  fowl 
for  the  cockerels  and  94.4  cents  for  the  capons.  The  difference  in 
profit  was  due  to  the  higher  market  price  which  the  capons  com- 
manded. 

Corn  t7i^al  vs,  wheat  bran  (pp.  219-222). — Two  mixed  lots  were  fed 
alike,  except  that  one  lot  had  corn  meal  and  the  other  wheat  bran. 
The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  food  of  the  former  was  1:4.8  and  the  lat- 
ter 1 : 3.8.  Both  lots  made  profitable  gains  and  the  difference  was 
only  slightly  in  favor  of  the  com  meal. 

DAIETINO. 

E.  W.  AiXEN,  Editor. 

Variations  in  milk,  E.  H.  Farrington  {Illinois  Sta.  Bid,  No.  ^-4, 

Feb,,  1893,  pp,  137-171). 

^imopsis. — The  results  of  observations  on  tbe  milk  of  6  cows  during  one  period 
of  lactation.  The  butter  fat  was  found  to  be  the  most  changeable  constitu- 
ent. The  percentage  of  solids-not-fat  was  quite  uniform.  Both  were  higher 
in  the  last  part  of  the  period  of  lactation  than  in  the  first  part,  when  the 
milk  yield  was  at  its  maximum.  A  gradual  increase  of  the  grain  feed  from 
12  to  24  pounds  a  day  per  head  and  the  change  from  stable  to  pasture  feed 
each  increased  the  yield  of  milk,  but  had  very  little  if  any  effect  on  its 
quality.  Calculations  of  the  productiveness  of  cows  from  teste  made  daily 
and  at  intervals  of  7,  10,  15,  and  30  days  are  also  given. 

The  object  in  view  in  making  these  observations  was  to  study  the 
productiveness  of  different  cows  of  the  herd,  to  note  the  changes  in 
yield  and  composition  of  milk  during  one  entire  period  of  lactation, 
the  changes,  in  live  weight  of  the  cows,  the  changes  accompanying  the 
feeding  of  an  unusually  large  amount  of  concentrated  food,  and  the 
individual  peculiarities  of  the  cows  exhibited  when  there  was  a 
change  of  food,  of  weather,  of  surroundings,  etc. 

There  were  six  cows,  1  Jersey,  2  Holsteins,  and  3  Shorthorns,  ail 
average  animals.  The  trial  began  July  6,  1801,  and  ended  October 
14,  1892.  The  weighing  and  testing  of  the  milk  of  each  cow  began 
about  two  weeks  after  calving.  The  milk  from  each  milking  was 
Aveighed,  and  a  mixed  sample  of  the  morning's  and  night's  milk  of 
each  day  was  tested  with  the  Babcock  machine.  The  milk  of  one  cow 
(Jers(\v)  was  sampled  and  tested  after  each  milking.  Besides  this 
an  analysis  was  made  of  composite  samples  of  each  cow's  milk  everj^ 
seven  days.  There  were  a  few  days  dui'ing  the  trial  on  which  these 
tests  weie  not  made,  or  were  lost.  The  food  of  the  cows  from  May  1 
to  November  1  consisted  of  pasturage  in  a  blue-grass  pasture  with 
green  corn  fodder  or  dry  corn  fodder,  hay,  cracked  corn^nd  a  little 
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oil  meal  as  the  pasture  dried  up.  From  November  1  to  December 
25  they  received  hay,  silage,  broken  ear  corn,  and  linseed  meal  va- 
riously combined.  December  25  the  cows  were  divided  into  two  lots 
to  note  the  effect  on  the  milk  of  a  gradual  increase  of  the  grain 
ration.  Lot  2  was  given  a  ration  of  silage,  hay,  oat  straw,  and  broken 
ear  corn,  or  a  mixture  of  corn-and-cob  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  linseed 
meal,  from  which  the  bran  was  dropped  toward  spring.  The  grain 
ranged  from  12  to  20  pounds  per  head.  April  14  to  30  this  lot 
received  22  pounds  of  hay  and  G  poimds  of  linseed  meal  per  head,  and 
from  that  time  were  on  pasturage  alone.  Lot  2  received  similar  kinds 
of  coarse  fodder  and  grain,  but  the  grain  was  gradually  increased 
from  12  to  24  pounds  per  head,  the  latter  quantity  being  fed  for  two 
months.  The  change  from  this  grain  ration  to  pasturage  alone  was 
niade  gi'adually. 

The  statements  given  in  the  bulletin  are  average  results  for  each 
cow  and  not  the  dailj'  record.  These  are  fully  discussed  and  illus- 
trated by  diagrams.  As  showing  the  total  production  of  each  cow, 
the  following  summaries  are  given : 

ToUil  production  and  averapc  composition  of  tnilk. 


No. 


Breed. 


Milk- 
ing 


Total  production. 


Average  composition 
of  milk. 


|period.:    jjii^      g^ij^   I    -p^^.      I    But.    \sol{6s.\    Fat.    I^^li^- 


Days,  I  Poundsj  Pounds}  Pounds)  Poundn.  Per  ct. '  Per  ct.  1  Per  ct. 


1     Jersev 307  1  6,044  729  264  H(I6  '  14.4 

3  Shorthorn 428  6,193  794,  22H  274  12.8 

16     Shorthorn 332.  3,738,  496  1  146  175  13.3 

18     Shorthorn 342;  3,0eW  I  4IJ0  115  i:^8  13.1 

4  Holstein i  278  6,082  718  198  238  11.9 

5  ,  Holstein 322  I  7,106  ,  885  262;  314  12.4 


5.0 
3.7 
3.9 
3.7 
3.3 
3.7 


9.4 
9.2 
9.4 
9.4 

8.6 
8.7 


•  The  butter  is  calculated  from  the  butter  fat  In  the  milk  by  the  factor  1.2, 


The  butter  fat  was  the  most  changeable  constituent  of  the  milk.  The  per  cent 
of  solids-not-fat  was  quite  uniform.  Both  were  higher  in  the  last  part  of  the 
period  of  lactation  than  in  the  first  when  the  cows  were  fresh  and  the  maximum 
quantity  of  milk  was  producetl.  This  was  esi)ecially  true  of  the  fat.  As  the 
activity  of  the  milk  glands  gradually  declines  until  the  flow  of  milk  ceases,  the 
formation  of  the  fat  seems  to  hold  out  better  than  the  otiier  constituents  of 
the  milk. 

Calculated  for  a  uniform  live  weight  of  1,000  pounds,  the  produc- 
tion was  as  follows: 

Yield  of  milk  and  butter  per  1,000  poundit,  lire  weight. 


No. 


Breed. 


AKe,   ,    mitklnMod^     Yield  for  300  days.      Yield  per  day. 

July,  I  _ 

Milk.       Butter.       Milk.       Butter. 


--ily,  , 
I89l.    I 


Milk. 


Butter. 


1 
3 
16 
18 

4 


Yearn.    Pounds.     Pounds.    PoundJt.    Pounds.    Pounds.  ,  P(tunds. 


Jersey 3,  5,870  i  355  5,' 

Shortiiom 3  6.069  268  4,248 

Shorthorn 8  i  3;:f75  158  3,048 

Shorthorn 7  !  2,614  118  2,292 

Holstein 8  4,432  175  4,782 

Holstein 8  ;  6,742  298  6,279  i 


:^5 
186 
141  , 
102  I 
189 
276  ; 


19.13  I 
14. 16  ' 
10. 16 
7.64 
15.94 
20.93 


I 


1.15 
0.63 
0.47 
0.JJ4 
0.63 
0.92 
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The  total  amount  of  milk  and  butter  produced  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  is 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  yearly  product  by  1,000  and  then  diyidlug  by  the 
average  live  weight  of  the  cow.  This  result  divided  by  the  number  of  days 
which  the  cow  was  milked  gives  the  figures  per  day,  and  multiplying  these  by 
300  shows  the  performance  of  each  cow  for  the  same  live  weight  and  length  of 
milking  period.  When  these  cows  are  compared  on  this  basis  the  figures  for 
weight  of  milk  produced,  place  them  in  the  following  order :  No.  5  first,  No.  1 
second.  No.  4  third,  and  tlien  No.  3,  16,  and  18.  Comparing  them  as  butter  pro- 
ducers per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  and  300  days  milking  period  puts  No.  1  in 
ihe  front  rank,  No.  5  second,  and  the  others  in  the  following  order:  No.  4,  No. 
3,  No.  16,  and  No.  18. 

The  difference  in  value  to  the  owner  of  two  cows  like  No.  1  and  No.  18,  whose 
feed  was  the  stime,  which  were  milked  the  same  length  of  time,  and  were  of 
uniform  weight  but  produce<l  345  and  102  pounds  of  butter,  respectively,  teaches 
a  lesson  in  profit  and  loss  and  shows  what  contrasts  can  be  often  found,  proba- 
bly, when  cows'  records  are  investigated  by  weights  and  tests. 

With  reference  to  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  food  of  lot  2  on  the 
yield  and  composition  of  the  milk,  the  following  table  showing  the 
digestible  food  nutrients  eaten  and  the  milk  produced  summarizes  the 
re^sults  of  this  observation : 

Nutrients  ctynsunwd  mul  milk  pnnluced  during  the  several  feeding  periods. 


Feeding  i)eriod0 
1891-9K. 


^  dayn  to  Dec.  25. 
ISdays  to  Jan.  6.. 
27  days  to  Feb.  2. . 

15  days  to  Feb.  17. 
51  days  to  Apr.  8.. 
H  days  to  Apr.  14.. 

16  days  to  Apr.  30. 
31  days  to  June  1 . 


D'geBtible  nutri- 
ents consumed 
daily  per  head. 


Yield  and  compoeitlon  of  milk 
Cow  No.  1.      I       Cow  No.  3. 


5     •? 


Lbs.  Lbs. 
1.13    9.54 

,  l.M  12.63 
2.45  12.70 
2.98   14.51 

I  3.50  16.  :w 
2.73  14.08 
2.21  11.80 
(♦)    1    (*) 


Ui8. 

0.51 
0.77 
0.92 
1.16 
1.29 
1.08 
0.87 
(♦) 


;S    I  Composi-      IS 
rt       ??^'    Fat.       S 


Composi- 
tion. 


Cow  No.  5. 


Compoed- 
tion. 


Sol- 
ids. 


Fat. 


Sol- 
ids. 


Fat. 


Lbs.  Ret. 
16.7   13.89 

18.4  14.44 
19.9  114.25 

19.5  114.18 

17.6  ,14.50 
18.6  14.45 
13.6  15.80 
16.0  ,15.10 


Ret.  Lbs. 
4.64  11.5 
5,24  14.8 
4.91  16.3 
4.48  I  16.6 
4.81  14.9 
5.00  I  15.2 
6.97  •  12.5 
5.20  I  14.5 


Ret.  Ret. 
12.73  i  3.81 
13.14     8.76 


13.10 
13.21 
13.38 
13.12 
13.71 
13.79 


3.5- 
3.54 
3.79 
3.70 
4.27 
3.66 


Lbs. 
25.1 
29.0 
31.1 
30.7 
27.8 
26.2 
19.4 
22.5 


P.  ct.  P.ct. 
12.32  3.58 
12.4:1  3.88 
12.80 
12.47 
12.43 
12.10 
13.14 
12.60 


3.71 
a55 
3.54 
3.39 
4.02 
3.40 


•  Luxuriant  blue  {?rass  pasture. 

The  milk  of  each  cow  in<Teased  in  quantity  from  periods  1  to  3.  This  in- 
( rease  amounted  to  li  i)ounds  per  day  for  No.  1,  5  pounds  for  No.  3,  and  6  pounds 
lor  No.  5.  Tlie  averajje  per  cent  of  solids  was  greater  In  period  2  than  in  1  in 
the  milk  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  and  but  very  little  different  in  that  of  No.  5.  The  per 
cent  of  fat  increased  in  the  milk  of  Nos.  1  and  5,  but  decreased  In  that  of 
No.  .'{  during  period  2.  After  this  time  no  great  change  in  quantity  or  quality 
is  noticeable  in  the  milk  of  any  of  the  cows  until  period  7.  There  was  a  slight 
dfH'rease  in  the  daily  yields  of  milk  during  the  111  days  between  December  25 
and  April  14.  This  represents  about  one-third  of  the  period  of  lactation,  and 
it  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  a  much  greater  decrease  if  the  feed 
had  been  loss.  The  table  shows  that  the  (piallty  of  the  milk  did  not  increase  by 
this  long  period  of  feeding,  which  kept  the  quantity  from  decreasing,  as  it 
would  naturally  have  done  with  the  progress  of  the  lactation  period.  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  solids  and  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  the 
se<H)nd  and  sixth  periods,  although  during  the  intervening  iieriods  a  ration  very 
rich  in  both  protein  and  fat  had  been  fed  for  93  days. 
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The  record  of  each  cow  shows  the  same  changes  In  the  milk  in  periods  7  and 
8.  The  nutrients  in  the  daily  feed  were  reduced  nearly  to  the  standard  In 
period  7.  The  daily  milk  yield  of  the  different  cows  decreased  from  3  to  7 
pounds,  hut  the  richness  of  the  milk  increased  in  every  case.  This  amounted 
to  about  1  per  cent  gain  in  both  solids  and  fat  in  the  milk  of  No.  1,  and  0.5  per 
cent  to  1  per  cent  in  that  of  Nos.  3  and  5.  The  difference  in  feed  was  a  substi- 
tution of  10  pounds  hay  for  12  pounds  corn-and-cob  meal.  This  made  a  reduc- 
tion of  1.5  pounds  dry  matter,  0.5  pound  protein,  and  0.21  pound  fat  in  the 
daily  ration  per  head,  and  a  difference  in  the  coarseness  of  the  feed  represented 
by  a  change  from  18  pounds  gr&in  with  12  pounds  hay  to  6  pounds  grain  with  22 
pounds  hay.  This  ration  was  fed  only  sixteen  days,  and  the  indications  are 
that  if  continued  the  cows  would  have  soon  gone  dry  in  milk.  When  pasture 
feeding  began  there  was  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  from  each  cow.  The 
quality  of  the  milk  decreased  from  what  it  had  been  during  the  sixteen  days  of 
period  7,  which  immediately  preceded ;  but  the  per  cent  of  solids  and  of  fat  in 
the  milk  was  about  the  same  in  the  month  of  May  on  pasture  feed  as  it  had  been 
during  the  winter  when  the  cows  were  stable  fed  on  a  grain  ration.     •     ♦    ♦ 

Twice  in  the  period  of  lactation  of  these  cows  quite  a  sudden  change  was  made 
in  the  flow  of  milk — first  when  the  grain  fed  was  increased  during  the  winter 
srtable  feeding,  and,  second,  when  the  cows  were  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the 
spring.     •     •     • 

The  grain  ration  was  increased  December  25,  and  the  change  from  stable  to 
pasture  made  April  30.  All  the  records  show  that  the  increase  of  feed  was 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  pounds  of  milk  produced  and 
consequently  in  the  pounds  of  solids,  fat,  and  solids-not-fat  in  the  milk ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  days  there  were  no  greater  changes  in  the  percent- 
ages of  fat  in  the  milk  after  the  Increase  of  feed  than  before  it  was  made. 
There  was,  however,  a  slight  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  in  the 
milk  of  all  the  cows  during  the  latter  part  of  January  when  tlie  increased  grain 
ration  had  been  fed  about  a  month.     *     ♦     ♦ 

No.  1  gave  8  pounds  more  milk  January  4  than  December  2o.  No.  3  increased 
from  11  pounds  December  25  to  17^  January  9,  and  when  she  went  from  stable 
to  pasture  feed  she  gained  in  four  days  nearly  6  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  The 
diagrams  show  that  these  changes  in  feed  stimulated  the  milk  production  of 
the  cows  so  that  they  each  gave  from  6  to  10  pounds  more  milk  per  day  than  they 
had  been  producing;  but  the  quality  of  the  milk  was  changed  very  little.  The 
tables  giving  the  record  of  each  cow  for  the  whole  milking  period  also  show 
that  the  milk  was  of  the  same  uniform  quality  peculiar  to  the  cow  in  every 
month,  except  the  last  ones  when  the  cows  were  drying  up.  The  average  per 
c-ents  of  solids  and  of  fat  in  the  milk  produced  each  month  of  the  la(rtation 
l^rlods  do  not  show  so  great  variations  as  were  observed  in  some  of  the  different 
teeding  periods,  which  were  considerably  less  than  a  month  in  length. 

When  the  feed  was  decreased  the  yield  of  milk  was  diminished  and  the  i>er 
cent  of  fat  and  solids  in  the  milk  was  somewhat  increased  for  a  short  time. 

When  the  pasture  is  abundant  the  amount  of  feed  eaten  is  regulated  by  the 
cow.  and  her  milk  product  is  probably  then  controlled  by  her  natural  capacity. 
If  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  not  changeil  by  different  amounts  of  grain  feed 
from  what  it  is  on  full  pasture  feed,  It  seems  safe  to  assume  from  this  evidence 
that  the  per  cent  of  solids  and  fat  in  a  cow's  milk  are  not  greatly  influenced  in 
one  period  of  lactation  by  an  increase  of  feed.  The  complete  records  of  all 
these  cows  show  some  peculiarities  in  the  milk  production  that  are  character- 
i.stlc  of  each  one  and  others  that  are  common  to  all. 

There  were  a  few  days  during  the  milking  periods  when  the  milk  was  very 
much  richer  or  thinner  than  ordinarily,  but  It  soon  returned  to  the  quality 
peculiar  to  the  cow.  An  inspection  of  the  dally  weights  and  tests  made  during 
the  whole  period  of  lactiition  of  each  of  the  cows  shows  that  four  ^flferent^^m- 
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binatlons  of  quantity  and  quality  can  be  found  in  the  milk  of  some  of  the  cows — 
more  and  richer,  more  and  thinner,  less  and  richer,  and  less  and  thinner  milk 
than  was  produced  on  the  day  before.  Such  changes  were  rare,  but  they  show 
that  it  is  entirely  inadmissible  to  assert  that  what  one  cow  has  done  in  this  way 
another  always  can  or  will  do. 

In  connection  with  these  observations  the  productiveness  of  the 
individual  cows  was  estimated  from  tests  made  at  intervals  of  seven, 
ten,  fifteen,  and  thirty  daj^s  during  the  period  of  lactation,  and  the 
result  compared  with  those  from  the  tests  made  daily.  This  was 
clone  to  ascertain  approximately  how  often  tests  should  be  made  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  productiveness  of  an  animal. 

The  average  of  all  the  results  shows  that  weighing  and  testing  the  milk  every 
seventh  day  gave  with  these  six  cows  98  per  cent  of  the  total  milk  and  98  per 
cent  of  the  total  butter  fat;  98  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  99.4  per  cent  of  the 
butter  fat  when  weighed  and  tested  every  tenth  day ;  97.6  per  cent  of  the  milk 
and  98.5  per  cent  of  the  butter  fat  when  weighed  and  tested  every  fifteenth  day ; 
and  96.4  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  97  per  cent  of  the  butter  fat  when  weighed  and 
tested  every  thirtieth  day. 

Analyses  of  creamery  and  private  dairy  butter  {Connecticut 
State  Sta.  Repoi-t  for  1892,  pp,  ISO,  i5i).— Analyses  of  11  samples 
each  of  creamery  and  private  dairy  butter  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Dairymen's  Association  in  1892.  The  average 
(composition  of  these  samples  and  a  nimiber  of  others  reported  previ- 
ously, making  17  analyses  of  creamery  and  22  of  private  dairy  butter, 
is  summed  up  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  butter. 


Creamery  butter. 

Private  dairy  butter. 
A^*™*"  jcoSSSitton. 

Water 

Salt 

Curd 

Pat 

Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

10.08       6.6  to  12.8 

3.17       2.1  to   4.8 

l.U  '     0.9  to   1.6 

86.61  1   82.0  to  88. 4 

Per  cent. 

10.87 
3.39 
1.29 

84.45 

Percent. 
8.2  to  15.2 
0.7  to    2.5 
1.2  to    7.8 

80.7to87.7 

lUO.OO  1 

100.00 

Testing  cream  and  milk,  J.  M.  Bartlett  {Maine  Sta,  Bui.  Xo. 
4  {second  series),  pp.  12,  fg,  1). — This  bulletin  brings  together  for 
practical  use  the  teachings  of  work  at  the  various  stations  on  the  test- 
ing of  milk  and  cream — taking  the  sample,  measuring  the  acid  used, 
using  the  te^st  bottle  for  cream  and  butter,  and  taking  specific  gravity 
of  milk — and  treats  of  the  practical  application  of  the  results  of  such 
testvS  at  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and  condensed -mi  Ik  factories. 
The  Babcock  test  is  recommended  for  general  use.  For  testing  cream 
the  bottle  with  separable  neck,  described  in  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  397),  is  preferred. 

"  The  writer  has  designed  a  bottle  for  detemiining  the  fat  in  butter, 
made  similar  to  the  cream  bottle,  except  the  middle  portion  of  the 
neck  is  enlarged  like  a  pipette.  The  suiall  portions  above  and  below 
the  enlargemrnt  are  graduated  the  same  as  the  milk  bottles.    The 
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range  of  readings  is  from  70  to  90  per  cent  fat,  using  18  grams  of 
butter.     The  efficiency  of  this  bottle  has  not  yet  been  tested." 

Where  the  solids-not-fat  are  to  be  determined  the  author  recom- 
mends the  Quevenne  lactometer  and  Babcock's  formula  described  in 
Bulletin  No.  31  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  193). 
A  table  is  given  for  finding  the  percentage  of  solids-not-fat  from  the 
percentage  of  fat  and  the  Quevenne  lactometer. 

The  results  are  given  of  several  comparisons  of  the  gravimetric 
method  and  the  method  of  calculation  of  solids-not-fat.  The  aver- 
ages for  individual  milk  agreed  within  0.1  per  cent,  and  usually 
within  0.3  per  cent  on  mixed,  watered,  and  skim  milk. 

Analyses  of  some  American  cheeses  {C(mneciicut  Stale  Sta. 
Report  for  1892^  pp,  166^  157) . — The  following  analyses  are  given  of 
American  cheeses.  All  were  made  in  this  country  except  the  sample 
of  Roquefort : 

Analyses  of  American  cheene. 


Water. 

Ash,  ex- 

clnding 

salt. 

Salt. 

Protein 

(NX6i). 

Fat. 

Organic 

acids 
and  oth- 
er mat- 
ters by 
differ- 
ence. 

Per  cent. 
3.00 
1.30 
1.77 
2.41 

2.16 
2.52 
2.56 
2.75 
2.04 
2.00 
2.94 
1.37 
1.27 
1.77 
2.30 
0.38 
2.24 
1.77 

VoUtile 

fatty 
acids  in 
2.5eram8 

'KxiW  ci^axn  ch<MMm 

P^cent.\  Per  cent. 
34.88  1         2.64 
98.75  1               3. 
a>.67           2.63 
29.87           2.80 

30.95  i         8.20 
28.01  '         2.96 
25.60  i         3.57 
11.62           4.02 
52.15  '         2.45 
53.08           3.09 
57.25           1.06 
60.20  '         1.13 
20.74           3.68 
33.79           3.22 
31.40           0.45 
42.12           1.50 
18.66           3.76 
30.28            1.53 

Per  cent. 
1.32 

64 

1.19 
0.99 

2.34 
2.14 
2.61 
1.86 
1.70 
1.22 
1.42 
0.40 
1.47 

i.a5 

2.72 
3.51 
1.38 
5.27 

Percent., 
23.06  1 
23.19  1 
24.00  ' 
28.81 

27.00 ; 

27.12 
28.81 
34.45 
26.31 
26.81 
15.08 
15.94 
30.12 
28.12 
5.25 
23.00 
32.16 
22.62 

Per  cent. 
35.10 
35.12 
34.74 
36.62 

38.26 
87.25 
36.76 
45.20 
15.35 
13.80 
22.30 
20.96 
42.72 
33.25 
57.98 
29.40 
41.80 
29.53 

Do 

14.0 

Do 

16.1 

Fnll  cream  cheese,  old  .    . 

Pineapple  cheeee: 

Yellow,  4  montha  old 

White,  8  months  old 

Yellow,  16  months  old 

Yellow,  5  years  old 

13.4 
14.6 
12.6 
13.8 
16.5 

Do 

14.7 

N^^nfchatpl  cheese 

13.4 

Promaare  de  Brie  cheese 

Imitation  Old  English  cheese. 
Swiss  cheeee 

16.2 
15.8 

Cream  cheese.  Crown  Brand. 
Limbarf?er  cheese 

Roquefort  cheeee  t . .    . 

14.6 

9.1 

•  Volatile  fatty  acids  were  determined  by  Relchert's  method  In  2.5  jrrams  of  the  ether 
extract.  The  fl^nires  represent  cubic  centimeters  of  tenth  normal  potash  solution  required 
to  iieutrallze  the  volatile  acld.s.  The  small  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  found  In 
Roquefort  Is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  de.'?omposltlon  of  fats  during  the  peculiar 
rlwnlnjT  process. 

t  Imported. 

Summary  of  results  of  experiments  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheese  during  the  season  of  1892,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Bui  No.  SO,  n.  ser.,  Jan.,  1893,  pp,  17-132).— Thin  bulletin 
is  a  summary  of  the  experiments  in  cheese  manufacture  carried  on  by 
the  station  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  1892.  Previous  and  more  detailed  accounts  of  these 
investigations  have  been  reported  in  Bulletins  Nos.  43,  45,  46,  and  47 
(new  series)  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  365,  426,  575).  The 
investigations  are  of  unusual  interest,  since  they  constitute  the  most 
extensive  study  of  this  subject  ever  undertaken  in  this  country.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  study  the  various  phases  of  cheese  manufacture 
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through  the  season,  both  at  cheese  factories  and  at  the  statioii. 
Accordingly,  experiments  lasting  from  three  to  five  days  in  each 
month  have  been  carried  on  at  five  different  cheese  factories  within 
the  State,  and  also  for  from  two  to  eight  days  in  each  month  at  the 
station.  In  all,  106  experiments  have  been  made,  using  over  200,000 
pounds  of  milk  from  not  less  than  1,500  different  cows,  and  manufac- 
turing 21,731  pounds  of  cheese.  Hence  it  is  a  reasonable  claim  for 
the  results  that  they  "  represent  the  average  conditions  that  prevail 
in  New  York  State  more  closely  than  any  other  data  now  existing." 

The  bulletin  contains  many  valuable  data  accumulated  during  the 
investigation,  such  as  the  averages  of  analyses  of  milk  used  and  of 
whey  and  cheese  produced  under  various  conditions  of  manufacture; 
the  relation  of  fat  to  casein,  and  to  casein  and  albumin  in  n\ilk; 
amount  of  different  milk  constituents  lost  and  recovered  in  cheese 
making ;  yield  of  cheese  and  whey,  etc. 

*  The  general  summary  of  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  in 
cheese  making  during  1892  is  given  as  follows : 

Conditions  of  manufacture. — The  amount  of  rennet  extract  used  for  l.OliO 
pounds  of  milk  varied  from  If  to  9  ounces  and  averaged  3^  ounces.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  milk  when  the  rennet  was  added  varied  from  82**  to  90*  F.  and 
averaged  a  little  over  84°.  When  the  milk  w^as  in  normal  condition,  the  time  of 
coagulation  varied  from  eleven  to  forty  minutes,  and  averaged  over  twenty  min- 
utes. The  average  degree  of  temperature  to  which  the  curd  was  heated  .ifter 
cutting  was  l>etween  98°  and  99°  F.  The  time  that  passed  l)etwt»€Mi  cutting  the 
curd  and  drawing  the  whey  varied  from  one  to  over  four  hours,  and  averaged 
al)out  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  The  time  that  passed  l)et>veeu  drawing 
the  whey  and  putting  the  curd  in  press  varied  from  one  to  over  four  hours,  and 
averaged  about  two  and  one-half  hours.  The  time  occupied  by  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  cheese  making  varied  from  three  to  over  nine  hours,  and  averaged  nearly 
seven  hours. 

The  composition  of  normal  7nilk. — Tlie  milk  solids  in  l^H)  iiounds  of  milk 
varied  during  the  season  from  11.47  to  18.91  pounds,  and  averaged  12.(56 
pounds ;  the  fat  varied  from  3.04  to  4.40  pounds,  and  averaged  3.70  pounds ;  the 
casein  and  albumen  varied  from  2.53  to  3.7(>  pounds,  and  averaged  3.14  pounds ; 
the  casein  varied  from  1.93  to  3  ijouuds,  and  averaged  2.48  iiounds;  and  the 
albumen  variedfrom  0.55  to  O.SG  pound  and  averaged  0,Qi}  pound. 

For  each  pound  of  albumen  in  the  milk  the  casein  varied  during  the  season 
from  2.G  to  4.9  pounds,  and  averaged  3.76  pounds. 

For  each  pound  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  the  fat  varied  during  the 
season  from  1.07  to  1.33  pounds,  and  averaged  1.20  i)ounds. 

When  the  fat  in  the  milk  increased,  the  casein  and  allmnien  increased  also,  but 
not  in  the  same  proportion,  as  a  rule;  that  is,  the  milk  rich  in  fat  contained 
somewhat  leas  casein  and  albumen  in  proportion  to  its  fat  than  did  the  milk 
.poorer  in  fat. 

For  each  pound  of  casein  in  the  milk  the  fat  varied  from  1.35  to  1.74  pounds 
and  averaged  1.50  pounds. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  entire  season's  results,  the  casein  in  the  milk 
Increased  in  just  the  same  proportion  as  the  fat  when  the  latter  increased.  The 
casein  averaged  two-thirds  of  the  fat  in  amount. 

In  milk  from  which  a  portion  of  the  fat  had  been  removed  there  were  never 
more  than  1.09  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen,  while  in  most 
cases  there  was  less  than  1  pound  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen. 
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'J'lie  greater  the  amount  of  fat  removed  from  uormal  milk  the  smaller  was  the 
amount  of  fat  left,  relative  to  the  casein  and  albumen. 

In  milk  from  which  a  portion  of  the  fat  had  been  removed  there  were  never 
more  than  1.35  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein,  while,  in  most  cases,  there 
were  less  than  1.3  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein.  The  greater  the  amoimt 
of  fat  removed  from  normal  milk,  the  smaller  was  the  amount  of  fat  left,  rela- 
tive to  the  casein. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  fat  added  to  normal  milk,  the  greater  became  the 
amount  relative  to  the  casein  and  albumen  togetlier  or  to  the  casein  alone. 

The  results  secured  indicate  that,  in  the  case  of  mixed  milk  of  herds  of  cows, 
the  milk  has  been  skimmed  if  it  contains  less  than  1.05  pounds  of  fat  for  1 
pound  of  casein  and  albumen. 

According  to  the  results  secured,  we  should  be  justified  In  saying  that,  in 
the  case  of  mixed  milk  or  herds  of  cows,  the  milk  has  been  skimmed  if  it  con- 
tains less  than  1.3  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein. 

The  composition  of  whey. — The  amount  of  solids  in  100  pounds  of  whey 
varied  during  the  season  from  6.43  to  7.55  pounds  and  averaged  6.92  pounds; 
the  fat  varied  from  0.22  to  0.52  pound  and  pvcriiged  0.34  pound;  and  the  casei  i 
and  albumen  varied  from  0.67  to  1.07  pounds  and  averaged  0.85  pound.  So  far 
as  could  be  determined  indirectly,  the  amount  of  casein  in  the  whey  averaged 
about  0.15  pound  and  the  amount  of  albumen  about  0.70  pound. 

The  composition  of  green  cheese  made  from  normal  milk. — The  amount  of 
water  in  100  pounds  of  green  cheese  varied  during  the  season  from  33.50  to 
42.90  pounds  and  averaged  36.46  pounds.  It  was  the  most  variable  constituent 
of  the  cheese. 

The  fat  varied  from  30.84  to  37.24  ])ounds  and  averaged  34.33  pounds;  the 
casein  and  albumen  varied  from  22.11  to  26.10  pounds  and  averaged  24.25 
pounds:  the  casein  (insoluble  in  water)  varied  from  20.67  to  24.37  pounds  and 
aver.iged  22.68  pounds,  and  the  soluble  casein  and  albumen  varied  from  0.41 
to  2.60  pounds  and  averaged  1.57  pounds.  The  albumen  probably  did  not 
exceed  0.10  pound  in  amount. 

For  each  pound  of  casein  in  the  cheese,  the  amount  of  fat  varied  from  1.27 
to  1.5<j  iK)unds  and  averaged  1.42  i)ounds. 

In  no  case  was  the  cheese  made  from  skim  milk  found  to  contain  over  1.27 
pounds  of  fat  for  1  i>ound  of  casein.  The  ratio  of  fat  to  casein  decreased  from 
1.27  downward  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fat  removed  from  the  normal 
milk. 

For  each  pound  of  casein  In  the  cheese  the  amount  of  fat  varied  from  1.58 
pounds  upward,  according  to  tlie  amount  of  fat  added  to  normal  milk. 

According  to  the  results  secured  in  our  season's  work,  we  should  be  Justified 
in  saying  that,  in  tlie  case  of  cheese  made  from  the  mixed  milk  of  herds  of 
cows,  the  cheese  has  been  made  from  sklmmeil  milk  If  it  contains  less  than  1.30 
pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein. 

Loss  of  milk  constituents  in  cheese-making. — The  amount  of  milk  solids  in 
100  iK>un<ls  of  milk  that  was  lost  in  the  whey  in  cheese-making  varied  during 
the  season  from  5.81  to  6.83  pounds  and  averaged  6.21  pounds ;  this  was  e<iulva- 
lent  to  from  48.57  to  54.73  per  cent  of  the  solids  in  the  milk,  with  an  average 
of  4S.60  per  cent. 

The  per  cent  of  the  solids  in  the  milk  lost  in  the  whey  diminished  as  tho 
season  advanced. 

The  amount  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk'  that  was  lost  in  the  whey  in  cheeso- 
maklng  varied  during  the  season  from  0.21  to  0.50  iwund  and  averaged  0.31 
pound  (nearly  5  ounces)  ;  this  was  eciiiivalent  to  from  5  to  13  per  cent  of  the 
fat  in  the  milk,  with  an  average  of  8.38  per  cent. 
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The  proportion  of  fat  in  the  milk  that  was  lost  in  cheese-making  was  entirely 
independent  of  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk.  The  variations  in  loss  were  due 
eitlier  to  the  condition  of  the  milk  or  to  some  special  conditions  employed  in 
manufacture. 

The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  100  pounds  of  milk  that  was  lost  in  the 
whey  in  cheese-making  varied  during  the  season  from  0.61  to  0.94  pound  and 
averaged  0.75  pound  (12  ounces)  ;  this  was  equivalent  to  from  20.48  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk,  with  an  average  of  23.90  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  cheese-making  was,  in  general, 
very  uniform  and  was  little  influenced  by  variation  in  the  conditions  of 
manufacture. 

We  can  not  state  results  based  ui)on  definite  data,  but  it  is  i)robable  that  In 
1(K)  |)ouuds  of  milk  less  than  0.10  pound  of  albumen  is  recoveretl  in  cheese  and 
that  somewhat  more  than  0.10  i)ound  of  casein  goes  into  the  whey. 

Influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  composition  of  cheese.-^lu  cheese  made 
from  normal  factory  milk  varying  from  3  to  4.40  per  cent  of  fat,  there  was  a 
slight  tendency  for  the  fat  to  increase  when  the  fat  increased  in  the  milk,  but 
the  increase  of  fat  in  the  cheese  was  very  irregular  and  slight,  as  compared 
with  the  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk.  Green  cheese  made  from  factory  nil  Ik 
should  contain  from  32  to  36  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  cheese. 

Green  cheese  made  from  factory  milk  should  contain  from  22  to  25  pounds  of 
casein  and  albumen  in  100  pounds  of  cheese.  There  did  not  api)ear  to  be  any 
definite  relation  between  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  normal  milk 
and  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  cheese  made  from  such  milk. 

Influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  yield  of  cheese. — From  100  jiounds  of 
milk,  there  were  made  during  the  season  from  8.47  to  12.44  i>ounds  of  jrreeu 
cheese,  the  average  being  10.12  pounds.  From  8.04  to  11.80  pounds  of  milk 
were  required  to  make  1  jwund  of  clieese,  9.88  ix)unds  being  the  averajjt*. 

The  amount  of  water  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk 
varied  during  the  season  from  3.16  to  5.34  pounds  and  averaged  3.70  iMJimds. 

The  amount  of  fat  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk 
varied  during  the  season  from  2.77  to  4.11  pounds  and  averaged  3.39  pound?. 
The  variation  in  the  amount  of  fat  letalned  in  the  cheese  made  from  100 
pounds  of  milk  followed  veiy  closely  the  variation  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk. 

The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  300 
pounds  of  milk  varied  during  the  season  from  1.90  to  2.82  pounds  and  averaged 
2.39  pounds. 

When  there  was  an  increase  of  1  pound  of  fat  in  the  cheese,  there  was,  nt 
the  same  time,  an  increase  of  1  i)ound  of  water  in  the  cheese  and  also  an 
increase  of  about  0.(>0  tK>und  (9^  ounces)  of  casein  and  albumen,  taking  the 
average  of  the  season's  w^ork. 

Each  pound  of  fat  produced  from  2.50  to  3.11  pounds  of  cheese,  the  average 
for  the  season  being  nearly  2.75  pounds. 

Influence  of  skimming  normal  milk  ami  adding  cream  to  normal  milk  upoft 
the  manufacture  of  cheese. — The  i>er  cent  of  loss  of  solids  in  making  skim  milk 
into  cheese  was  greater  than  when  normal  milk  was  used.  The  per  cent  of  loss 
of  solids  in  making  into  cheese  milk  containing  addeii  cream  was  less  than 
when  normal  milk  was  used.  The  proportion  of  fat  in  milk  that  was  lost  in 
making  skim  milk  into  cheese  was  greater  than  that  lost  in  making  normal  milk 
into  cheese.  The  proportion  of  fat  in  milk  that  was  lost  in  making  into  cheese 
.    milk  containing  added  cream  was  less  xhxm  in  case  of  normal  milk.     The  pro- 

"tlon  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  che«i»e-making  was  practically  the  »inie. 
tlier  skim  milk,  normal  milk,  or  milk  containing  added  cream  was  used. 
'H*se  made  from  skim  milk  contained  more  casein  and  water  relative  to  the 
tiau  cheese  made  from  normal  milk. 
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Cbeese  made  from  milk  containing  added  cream  contained  less  casein  relative 
to  the  fat  than  cheese  made  from  normal  milk,  and  there  was  also  a  tendency 
to  retain  less  water  relative  to  the  fat. 

When  the  milk  was  skimmed  the  yield  of  cheese  from  100  i)ounds  of  milk  was 
diminished  at  least  by  the  amount  of  fat  removed,  and  generally  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  water  retained. 

When  cream  was  added  to  the  normal  milk  the  yield  \yas  Increased  at  least 
by  the  amount  of  fat  added,  and  generally  more,  according  to  the  amount  of 
water  retained. 

Comparisofi  of  Chetlffar  and  tttUred'Curd  processes. — The  losses  in  manufac- 
ture wore  essentially  the  same  by  both  pi-ocesses.  The  Cheddar  prtu-ess  re- 
tained In  the  cheese  a  little  more  water,  on  an  average,  and  made  a  little  more 
cheese,  amounting  to  alnmt  2  pounds  more  of  cheese  for  KMHK)  inmnds  of  milk. 
No  dlflference  In  quality  was  perceptible  in  the  chee.se  made  by  the  two  processes. 

Effects  of  usintj  high  temperature  in  heatinf/  curd. — The  higher  temperature 
(1(X>°  F.)  caused  a  somewhat  increased  loss  of  milk  constituents  in  cheese- 
making.  The  yield  of  che(*se  was  diminished  by  tlie  use  of  higher  temperature. 
The  cheese  made  by  heating  the  curd  at  a  high  temi>erature  was  Imperfect  In 
flavor  and  lacking  In  firnmess. 

Effects  of  usiufj  different  amounts  of  rennet. — When  double  the  usual  amount 
of  rennet  was  used  there  was  slightly  greater  loss  of  milk  constituents  In  manu- 
facture. The  yield  was  not  quite  as  large  In  projiortion  to  the  fat  in  the  milk 
when  the  larger  amount  of  rennet  was  useil.  The  cheese  made  with  the  larger 
amount  of  reiuiet  api)eared  at  the  end  of  one  month  to  have  rli)ened  more  than 
that  made  with  less  rennet. 

Effects  of  cutting  curd. — The  loss  of  milk  constituents  In  manufacture  was 
t?8sentlally  the  same  whether  the  cur<l  was  cut  hard  or  soft.  The  yield  was  the 
same  In  proi)ortlon  to  the  fat  In  the  milk.  The  cheese  was  practically  the  same 
in  quality. 

There  was  a  smaller  loss  of  milk  constituents  when  the  curd  was  cut  coarse. 
The  yield  was  decidedly  greater  when  the  curd  was  cut  coarse,  owing  to  reten- 
tion of  an  increased  amount  of  water.  The  cheese  was  salvy,  owing  to  excess 
of  water  retained. 

Effects  of  tainted  milk  upon  cheese-making. — The  use  of  tainted  milk  in 
cheese-making  increased  the  loss  of  milk  constituents.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
tainted  milk  produced  one-half  pound  less  of  cheese  tlian  did  good  milk.  The 
cheese  was  inferior  In  quality,  being  imperfect  in  flavor  and  loose  In  texture. 

Effects  of  retaining  natural  gases  in  milk. — ^The  loss  of  milk  constituents  was 
not  Increased.  The  yield  was  normal  In  quantity.  The  (piallty  was.  In  most 
cases,  i>erfect. 

Effects  of  exposing  milk  to  foul  odors. — Under  the  conditions  employed  the 
loss  of  milk  constituents  was  not  Increased,  but  the  experiments  must  be  re- 
garded only  as  prellmlnarj^  and  the  results  are  not  conclusive  for  general  con- 
ditions. The  yield  was  not  afl'ect€Hl.  It  was  ditticult  to  find  any  taint  developed 
in  the  cheese,  and  It  was  i)erfect  in  body  and  texture. 

Effects  of  aerating  milk  hg  separator. — The  loss  of  milk  constituents  was  a 
little  greater  In  the  separated  milk.  The  sei)arated  milk  gave  a  smaller  yield 
of  cheese.  The  cheese  made  from  milk  aerated  by  a  separator  was  perfect  in 
every  res[)ect. 

STATION  STATISTICS. 

Reports  of  treasurer  and  board  of  control  of  Connecticut  State 
Station  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Report  for  1892,  pp.  ix-xiv).—A  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1802,  and  a  brief 
outline  of  the  work  during  1892,  the  details  of  which  are  reported  in 
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articles  by  the  different  officers  of  the  station  abstracted  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Record. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Georgia  Station  (Georgia  SUi,  Re]X)rffor 
1892^  pp,  7). — Brief  general  statements  regarding  the  work  of  the  sta- 
tion and  a  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1892. 
.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Ohio  Station,  1892  {Ohio  Sfa.  Bid. 
No.  47^  Dec,  189^,  pp.  rii-xli). — This  includes  reports  of  the  board 
of  control,  treasurer  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892),  agri- 
culturist, entomologist,  botanist,  and  chemist.  These  reports  consi-i 
for  the  most  part  of  brief  outlines  of  the  work  of  the  year.  A  table 
of  contents  of  the  bulletins  of  1892  is  given  in  an  appendix,  and 
brief  synopses  of  these  are  contained  in  the  director  s  report.  Duiir.g 
the  year  the  station  was  removed  from  Columbus  to  Wooster.  iluch 
time  was  spent  in  putting  the  station  in  order  at  its  new  location.  A 
greenhouse  and  insectary  erected  during  the  year  are  described,  wvd 
plans  are  given. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Texas  Station  (Texas  Sta.  Report  for 
1892^  pp.  277-285). — Brief  outline  reports  on  the  work  of  the  station 
during  the  year  1892  by  the  director  and  agriculturist,  chemist,  veter- 
inarian, horticulturist,  and  meteorologist,  with  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 

AGEICULTTJEAL  STATISTICS. 

Application  of  chemistry  to  the  agricultural  development  of 
Idaho,  C.  W.  McCURDY  (Idaho  Sia.  BuL  No.  3,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  15).— 
A  popular  discussion  of  the  history  of  chemistry,  its  application  to 
agriculture,  the  composition  of  alkali  soils,  available  crops  for  alkali 
soils,  a  description  of  the  station  laboratory,  the  lines  of  investigation 
to  be  followed,  and  directions  for  taking  samples  of  water,  soils,  and 
plants  for  analysis. 
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Grasses  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  part  II,  G.  Yasey  {Dimdon  of 
Botany^  Bui:  No.  13,  June  1, 1893,  pp,  60,  plates  60). — This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Bulletin  No.  13  of  this  division,  issued  October  20,  1802 
(E.  S.  R.,  vol.  IV,  p.  498).  Many  of  the  grasses  are  figured  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  principal  synonyms  are  given  in  cases  where  they 
exist.    The  descriptions  are  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Dewey. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  are  described  and  illustrated: 
Agropyrum  divergens,  Agrostis  foliosa,  A.  microphylla,  ArctagroHtis 
latifolia,  Atropis  lemmoni,  Bromus  orcuttianus,  B.  auksdorfii,  Cala- 
r/iagrostis  arctica,  C.  neglecta,  C.  syh^estria,  var.  longi folia,  Coleanthus 
subtilis,  Colopodium  pendulinum,  Danthonia  calif omica,  Deschamp- 
sia  elongata,  D.  kolciformis,  Dupontia  fisheri,  D.  psilosantha,  var. 
flavescens,  Elymus  arenarius,  E.  condensatus,  E.  triticoides,  Festuca  . 
miero8tachys,  F.  subulata,  F.  viridula.  Glycerin  paucifora,  Hystrix 
calif  omica,  Melica  bromoides,  M.  bulbosa,  M.  frutescens,  M.  fugax, 
M.  Jiarfardii,  M.  stricta,  Phippsia  algida,  Plexiropogon  calif ortiic inn, 
P.  refractum,  Poa  arctica,  P.  argentea,  P.  bolanderi,  P.  confinis,  P. 
douglasii,  P.  fendleriana,  P.  glumaris,  P.  howelUi,  P.  Icelloggii,  P. 
macrantha,  P.  nervosa,  P.  pulchella,  var.  major,  P.  purpurascerts,  P, 
thurberiana,  P.  unilateralis,  Trisetum  barbatum,  and  Uniola  palmeri. 

Of  this  number  the  following  are  new  species  and  varieties :  Cala- 
rtiagrostis  arctica,  Festuca  viridula,  Poa  (Tofifinis,  P.  howellii,  P.  kel- 
loggii,  P.  pulchella,  var.  major,  and  P.  unilateralis.  Poa  howellii  is 
described  by  Vasey  and  Scribner,  P.  unilateralis  by  Scribner,  and  the 
others  by  Vasey. 

Record  of  experiments  with  sorghum  in  1892,  H.  W.  Wiley 
{Division  of  Chemistry,  Bui.  No.  37,  pp.  95). — Experiments  in  1892 
were  conducted  at  Medicine  Lodge  and  Sterling,  Kansas,  and  Calu- 
met Plantation,  Patterson,  Louisiana.  The  end  in  view  in  these 
experiments  was  the  improvement  in  percentage  of  sucrose  and  in 
purity  of  several  varieties  of  sorghum. 
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At  Medicine  Lodge  a  parent  cane  of  1891,  which  had  17.8  per  cent 
fiucrose  in  the  juice  and  a  purity  of  74.8,  in  1892  gave  27  selections 
with  20.03  sucrose  and  81.5  purity. 

Collier  led  all  other  varieties  in  the  average  percentage  of  sucrose 
and  was  followed  by  McLean.  The  McLean  variety  ranked  highest 
in  purity,  77.99 ;  Collier  second,  with  an  average  purity  of  77.13. 

The  Orange  variety  gave  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  13  tons,  valued 
at  $28.60.  Colman  was  second  in  this  respect,  yielding  9.02  tons  per 
acre,  valued  at  $20.75;  Folger  fourth,  8.72  tons,  valued  at  $18.31; 
Collier  sixth,  7.11  tons,  valued  at  $16.35;  and  McLean  thirteenth,  6.01 
tons,  valued  at  $13.22. 

The  report  calls  the  attention  of  the  stations  to  the  large  amount  of 
seed  saved  from  plants  of  high  quality.  The  number  of  such  selec- 
tions for  the  four  standard  varieties  appears  in  the  following  table: 

Sugar  content  and  purity  of  selected  heads  of  sorghum. 


Variety. 


Total  num- 
ber of  heads 
selected 
for  propa- 
gation. 


OolUer. 
McLean 
Colman 
Folger  . 


830 

391 
273 
516 


Average 
sucrose. 


Average 
purity. 


Ptrcent. 
80.06 
19.20 
17.18 
16.18 


PitrceHt. 
62.5 
81.7 
80.9 
77.4 


At  Sterling,  Kansas,  Folger  was  found  to  be  the  best  early  matur- 
ing variety,  being  superior  to  Amber  in  yield  per  acre,  sugar  content, 
and  general  sugar-making  qualities.  The  Collier  variety  is  recom- 
mended as  best  for  the  more  northern  latitudes  in  which  sorghum  is 
grown  for  sugar.  It  has  abundant  foliage,  slender  canes,  and  light 
seed  heads.  The  McLean  variety  has  not  as  yet  assumed  a  firmly 
established  type.  "  There  is  no  variety  of  sorghum  grown  which 
gives  as  good  results  in  the  sugarhouse  as  the  Colman.  *  *  *  The 
relative  position  of  leading  varieties,  based  on  their  mean  percentage 
of  sucrose,  from  the  analysis  of  average  samples,  is  as  follows :  Collier, 
18.43;  Colman,  17.79;  McLean,  16.92;  and  Folger,  14.87.  Their 
relative  position,  according  to  mean  purity,  is  as  follows:  Colman, 
77.99;  McLean,  77.47;  Collier,  76.02;  and  Folger,  72.88."  As  a  result 
of  five  years'  experiments,  McLean  stands  first  in  respect  to  maximum 
sucrose  and  purity  and  minimum  glucose;  Colman  stands  second  in 
maximum  sucrose  and  purity  and  third  in  minimum  glucose;  Collier 
stands  third  in  maximum  sucrose  and  purity  and  second  in  minimum 
glucose ;  Folger  stands  fourth  in  all  the.se  respects. 

Experiments  were  also  made  to  determine  the  relative  keeping  qualities  of  the 
different  varieties.  They  were  cut  and  placed  in  small  piles  in  a  shady  place, 
covered  with  trash  and  this  trash  kept  moist. 
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Comparison  of  keeping  qualities  of  different  varieties. 


Variety. 


Date. 


Sncrose.  •  Glnoose. 


Purity. 


KcLean 
CSoUier.. 
Ck>lxDan. 
Folger.. 


Oct.  6 
Oct.  29 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  29 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  29 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  29 


Per  cent. 
19.20 
15.45 
20.10 
17.21 
18.70 
17.81 
17.70 
15.28 


Percent. 
0.61 
7.10 
0.31 
6.92 
0.62 
4.00 
1.03 
4.23 


Percent. 
78.40 
62.90 
76.80 
66.04 
79.20 
74.86 
76.70 
76.17 


In  each  instance  it  is  seen  that  while  there  was  not  a  great  loss  of  sucrose, 
yet  there  was  a  great  Increase  in  glucose  and  decrease  in  purity. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  analysis  of  the  different 
varieties  of  cane  from  the  time  they  were  first  grown  by  the  Depart^- 
ment  up  to  the  present : 

Average  analysis  of  leading  varieties  of  sorghum' for  different  years. 


Variety. 

Year.    '  Sncroee. 

Glucose. 

Purity. 

Collier 

1888 
1880 
1860 
1891 
1892 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1890 

Per  cent, 
12.31 
14.91 
15.96 
14.80 
18.60 
14.58 
14.88 
16.60 
16.93 
14.08 
14.12 
14.60 
16.57 
15  22 

Percent. 
0.78 
0.75 
0.50 
0.90 
0.49 
1.15 
0.84 
0.73 
0.60 
2.08 
1.75 
1.36 
0.91 
0  62 

Percent. 
71.69 

Colmao ...   , 

76.96 
74.77 
78.80 
78.19 
75.56 

Folger 

76.88 
76.30 
77.96 
76.54 

McLean 

74.91 
73.80 
74.76 
76  00 

1891 
1892 

16.40 
17.24 

0.66 
0.47 

77.40 
76.85 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  varieties  grown  at  Calu- 
met Plantation,  Louisiana : 

Comparison  of  varieties  of  sorghum  grown  at  Calumet  Plantation,  Louisiana. 


Colman. 


Links.  I  Collier. 

I 


Planter's 
Friend. 


Average  sucrose,  all  analyses percent..  18.5 

Average  pnrity,  all  analyses i  81.4 

Average  non-sugara,  all  analsrses per  cent. . '  3.2 

Average  weight  ];>er cane ponnd..{  0.95 


16.9 
80.1 


0.76 


17.6 
80.0 
3.1 
0.65 


16.6 
76.2 


In  Louisiana  a  single  head  of  Colman  gave  20.3  per  cent  of  sucrose 
with  a  purity  of  81.9;  another  head  19.5  per  cent  of  sucrose  with  a 
purity  of  84.1. 

There  was  a  slightly  greater  average  weight  in  the  desuckered 
canes,  but  chemical  analysis  showed  no  difference  between  the  de- 
suckered and  not  desuckered  plants. 

Experiments  in  sirup  manufacture  were  also  made.  "  The  process 
which  gave  the  best  results  at  this  station  [Sterling,  KansasJ  _*_  *     *_ 
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consisted  in  liming  cold  juice  until  a  good  defecation  was  had,  and 
flfliding  lime  when  necessary  until  the  juice  was  decidedly  alkaline 
and  the  color  red.  *  *  *  Clay  batter,  like  very  thin  mortar,  was 
then  added  sufficient  to  increase  the  density  of  the  well-stirred  liquid 
about  1°  Baume  or  2°  Brix.  *  *  *  From  1  pound  to  2  pounds 
of  dry  clay  to  100  pounds  of  juice  was  sufficient.  Yellow  or  brown 
plastic  clays  were  found  to  be  the  best.  *  *  *  The  clear  liquid 
was  then  drawn  off  and  run  into  a  clarifying  tank.  Phosphoric  acid 
was  then  added  until  blue  litmus  paper  was  slightly  red,  indicating 
faint  acidity.  The  liquid  was  then  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  skimmed  and  brushed,  allowed  to  settle  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour,  and  drawn  off.  *  *  *  The  light-colored  and  clear  juice 
was  then  filtered.  *  *  *  The  clarified  liquor  was  then  ready  for 
evaporation,  in  which  there  were  no  scums  of  account,  for  the  im- 
purities had  been  removed  in  the  clarification."  The  amount  of  acid 
phosphate  of  calcium  (superphosphate  of  lime)  was  about  1  gallon 
to  400  or  500  gallons  of  juice. 

"'The  milling  of  the  fresh  cut  canes  required  less  power  and  gave 
better  extraction  of  juice  than  the  milling  of  the  wilted  canes.  The 
juice  of  the  unstripped  canes  gave  more  bulky  sediments  than  the 
juice  of  the  canes  whose  leaves  had  been  removed,  while  the  sirup  was 
as  good  in  quality  from  unstripped  as  from  stripped  canes,  and  as 
good  from  fresh  cut  as  from  wilted  canes." 

Orgamzation  lists  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  {Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  Bui  No.  13,  April,  1893,  pp.  123).— This  in- 
cludes a  list  of  the  governing  boards  and  working  forces  of  the  sev- 
eral stations;  a  list  of  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  with 
courses  of  study  and  boards  of  instruction;  tables  showing  special- 
ists in  various  lines  of  work  at  the  colleges  and  stations ;  the  officers 
of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations;  officers  and  reporters  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  United  States;  federal  legislation 
affecting  the  colleges  and  stations;  regulations  of  the  Post-Offioe 
Department  regarding  station  publications;  and  an  index  of  the 
names  of  college  and  station  officers,  with  short  biographical  sketches. 

Journal  of  Mycology  {Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology,  Journal  of 
Mycology,  vol.  vii.  No.  3,  May  15,  1803,  pp.  195-331,  plates  15,  figs. 
3) . — Briefly  sunmiarized  the  contents  of  this  number  are  as  follows : 

Experiments  in  the  treatment  of  rusts  a  fleeting  wheat  and  other 
rereals,  B.  T.  Galloway  (pp.  195-22G). — Experiments  were  conducted 
at  Garrett  Park,  Maryland,  and  Manhattan,  Kansas,  to  ascertain  (1) 
the  effect  on  winter  wheat  of  treating  the  soil  with  chemicals  before 
planting;  (2)  effect  of  treating  the  seed  with  chemicals  and  hot 
water;  (3)  effect  of  fungicides  applied  in  periods  of  two,  ten,  and 
twenty  days  from  the  time  of  appearance  above  ground  <of  the  plants 
until  harvest;    (4)  same  as  above  on  spring  wheat,  oals,  and  rye. 
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The  fungicides  used  were:  Bordeaux  mixture,  animoniacal  solution 
of  copper  carbonate,  ferrous  ferrocyanide  solution,  copix^r  borate 
mixture,  ferric  chloride  solution,  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  cupric 
ferrocyanide  mixture,  cupric  hydroxide  mixture,  potassium  sulphide 
solution,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  sulphosteatite  powder.  The  formu- 
las for  preparation  are  all  given.  Treating  the  seed  and  soil  before 
planting  did  not  reduce  the  rust,  and  in  some  cases  was  a  positive 
injury  to  the  crop.  With  our  present  appliances  spraying  on  a  large 
scale  will  not  pay. 

Notes  on  peach  rosette^  E.  F,  Smith  (pp.  22G-282). — Investigations 
"were  conducted  in  Georgia  on  the  transmission  of  this  disease.  A 
simple  contact  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient,  but  inoculations  by  buds 
and  grafts,  where  there  is  an  organic  connection  of  tissues,  will  con- 
vey the  disease.  It  can  also  be  transmitted  through  the  roots.  Two 
lo  ten  riionths  are  required  as  a  period  of  incubation. 

Remedies  for  the  almond  disease  caused  hy  Cercospora  nrcumsnssa^ 
X.  B.  Pierre  (pp.  232-339). — The  use  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  cop- 
per carbonate  or  modified  eau  celeste  by  a  new  formula  is  advised. 
In  the  new  formula  the  ammonia  is  added  before  the  salsoda  and  not 
after,  as  in  ordinary  modified  eau  celeste. 

Experiments  in  preventing  leaf  diseases  of  7}urseri/  stock,  I).  G, 
Fairchild  (pp.  240-2()4). — Ilxperiments  were  conducted  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate  for  the 
prevention  in  nursery  stock  of  the  following  diseases:  Pear  and 
quince  leaf  blight  (Entomosporiuni  macalatam),  cherry  and  plum 
leaf  blight  {Cylindrosporium  padi),  and  apple  powdery  mildew 
{Podosphara  oxycanthrt).  In  every  instance  the  use  of  the  fungi- 
cides showed  a  marked  effect,  except  in  the  case  of  the  powdery  mil- 
dew of  the  apple,  w^here  the  results  were  negative,  there  being  no  dis- 
ease on  the  unsprayed  trees.  In  the  other  experiments  Bordeaux 
mixture  gave  the  best  results.  The  use  of  the  fungicides  in  most 
cases  produced  an  increased  growth  in  the  stock.  Xo  general  rule 
can  be  established  regarding  the  resistant  power  of  certain  varieties. 

Experiments  with  fungicides  in  the  remoral  of  lichens  from  pear 
trees^  J/.  B.  Waite  (pp.  264-208). — The  author  found,  w^hile  spray- 
ing trees  for  a  twig  disease,  that  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
cleared  the  trees  of  their  foliaceous  and  crustaceous  lichens.  The 
stronger  formula  is  advised  where  the  trees  can  be  spraj^ed.  The 
application  with  a  brush  of  a  very  strong  solution  is  advised  where 
the  lichens  are  abundant  on  small  trees. 

Notes  on  fossil  fangi^  J,  F,  James  (pp.  268-273). — Notes  on  various 
fossils  of  uncertain  determination.  Some  formerly  considered  as 
fungoid  and  now  shown  to  be  of  different  origin  are  cited,  and  the 
identity  of  others  is  brought  in  question. 

DescHptions  of  fungi  (pp.  274-281). — The  following  new  species 
of  fungi  are  described  by  J.  B.  Ellis:  Podaxon  mexicanum,  Uromy- 
ees  rhyncosporw,  Puccinia  m^icroica,  P,  montanensis^  P,  suhcollapsa^ 
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Uredo  eriocomce^  U.  aimilis^  Tilletia  rugispora^  Astemia  radians^ 
Acanthostigma  fraxini^  Coniothyrium  muscicolum^  Sta^oiiospara 
haccharidis^  Septoria  ampelopsidis,  S,  viicrospora^  S,  leucostoma^  S. 
pifnpi/iellop,  JS.  rumicis^  Phlyctchna  ande7*so7ii^  Cj/lindrosporium  sta- 
chydis,  Stilhospora  vameyaiia^  and  Tuherculina  solanicola. 

Descriptions  and  critical  notes  are  given  by  Roland  Thaxter  on 
Urocystis  hypoxyis^  Phytophthora  pJiaseoli^  Gymnosporangium 
nidus-avis^  and  Oospora  scabies^  all  of  which  have  been  previously 
described  in  the  publications  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station. 

Xew  species  of  Puccinia  and  Uromyces  are  described  by  S.  iL 
Tracy,  as  follows :  Puccinia  a?nstid(e^  P,  pallida^  P.  redfieldifB^  Uro- 
myces andropogonisj  U.  eragrostidis^  V.  panici^  and  U.  hord^i. 

He  views  of  recent  literature  (pp.  282-280). — A  morphological, 
physiological,  biological,  and  systematic  arrangement  of  fungi,  Wil- 
helm  Zopf ;  Diseases  and  injuries  to  our  agricultural  crops,  Oscar 
Kirchner;  and  Rust  in  wheat,  report  of  conference  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  June,  1891. 

Two  pages  are  devoted  to  a  list  of  errata  in  the  previous  index  to 
literature. 

The  index  to  mycological  literature  is  continued  on  pages  293-331. 
The  index  numbers  run  from  654  to  1002. 

An  agricultural  survey  of  Wyoming,  J.  W.  Hoyt  {Division  of 
Statistics^  Miscellaneous  Report  No,  7,  Feh.^  1893^  pp.  7;?,  map  1). — 
An  account  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  the  progress  and  status  of  their  development  The  subjects 
treated  are :  Area  and  configuration  of  the  State,  soils,  climate,  pro- 
ductive areas,  available  w^ater,  history  and  results  of  irrigation,  crops, 
prices  of  labor  and  products,  live-stock  industry,  forestry,  and  Gov- 
ernment helps  toward  development.  The  success  of  agriculture  in 
Wyoming  depends  very  largely  on  irrigation,  and  special  attention  is 
given  to  this  matter  in  the  report.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
:.',000,000  acres  are  now  under  ditches,  but  in  1890  only  229,000  acres 
were  actually  irrigated,  of  which  a  little  over  20,000  acres  were  de- 
voted to  cereals. 

Embracing  all  that  portion  of  the  country  between  the  forty-flret  and  forty- 
fifth  parallels  of  latitude  and  between  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eleventh  meridians  west  from  Greenwich,  Wyoming  has  an  area  of 
y7,r»7r»  square  miles,  very  nearly  e<iual  to  that  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Tennsylvania  combined,  or  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  all  New  England. 

In  general  terms  mountainous,  it  is  not  so  in  the  same  degree  as  Oblorado, 
whose  lofty  mountains  are  so  bunched  as  to  constitute  the  dome  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  with  lower  ranges,  and  those  completely  broken  down  at  many  points 
and  so  widely  separated  as  to  make  broad  valleys  and  plains,  with  a  total  area 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  older  States  excepting  Texas,  and  an  average 
elevation  of  about  0,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Using  the  popular  terms  for  their  description,  the  soils  of  Wyoming,  like  those 
^  the  neighboring  liocky  Mountain  States,  are  about  as  foUows :  In  the  valleys 

"•andy  loam,  more  or  less  enriched  and  darkened  by  the  products  of  vegetable 

omi>osition;  on  the  uplands  a  sandy  loam,  usually  with  a  larger  proportion 

-^'—-y O  — 
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of  clay  .and  with  gravel,  either  fine  or  coarse  and,  where  in  large  amount,  form- 
ing a  gravelly  loam.  In  some  districts  there  is  a  preiwnderance  of  heavy  clay 
loam  approaching  what  is  commonly  called,  "  gumbo."  In  others  there  is  so 
much  sand  as  to  make  tlie  term  sandy  appropriate ;  and  in  still  others,  as  along 
the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills  on  the  border  of  Dakota,  on  either  side  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  and  in  some  other  districts,  the  gypsum  formations  are  so 
prominent  as  to  give  to  the  soils  the  name  of  "  gyi)sum  " — "  red  "  or  "  gray  * 
according  to  the  proyiortion  of  iron  contained.     ♦     •     ♦ 

Speaking  broadly,  there  are  but  very  limited  areas  In  Wyoming  to  be  classed 
as  nonproductive.  There  are  no  vast  sandy  plains,  alkaline  flnts,  or  other  land 
wholly  barren.  Even  in  the  iK)orest  sections,  rendered  comparatively  unproduc- 
tive by  excess  of  either  sand  or  alkali^  there  is  grass  enough  to  afford  a  very  con- 
siderable supply  for  stock ;  such  amount  in  some  of  them  as,  with  the  protection 
afforded  by  hills  and  hillocks,  renders  them  favorite  resorts  for  rnttle  during 
the  severer  portions  of  the  winter  season.  The  mountain  areas,  except  where 
the  growth  of  tlml)er  Is  very  dense,  are  grnzing  grounds  of  no  little  value. 
«     *     « 

The  total  area  of  Irrigable  lands  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,0(K),0<M)  ncres— 
greater  than  the  combined  area  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  ronne<»ticnt. 
They  have  an  altitude  ranging  from  3,n()0  to  7,r)(K)  feet,  with  a  corresponding 
adaptability  to  the  various  agricultural  products  of  the  northern  latitudes,  some 
lieing  suited  to  the  production  of  corn,  the  semi-hardy  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
while  all  furnish  the  conditions  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  tame  grasses 
suitable  for  hay.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  rainfall  for  the  plains  of  the  State  is  something  less  than  12  Inches  per 
annum.  It  varies  from  8.50  to  17.26  inches  for  the  term  of  twenty  yeai*s  or 
more  during  which  observations  have  been  recorded.  If  this  were  the  sole 
dependence  there  could  be  no  farming  in  any  proi)er  sense.  But,  fortunately, 
there  are  over  20,(KK),(XK)  acres  of  mountain  area,  uiwn  whi<h  the  annual 
precipitation,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  State  engineer,  has  an  average 
of  30  inches,  giving  thus  a  total  of  something  like  r»().0(KMKK)  acre- feet  for  these 
grand  watersheds  of  Wyoming.  It  Is  not  possible  to  say  Just  how  much  of  this 
la  lost  by  evaporation  and  by  sinking  away  and  reappearing  outside  the  limits 
of  the  State  through  the  medium  of  subterranean  channels,  but  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  State  engineers  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado  for  estimating  a 
saving  of  40  i)er  cent.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  engineers*  estimate  that  the 
so-called  duty  of  water,  or  requisite  8Ui»i)ly  In  inches,  for  Wyoming  Is  2  foot,  It 
would  api^ear  that  the  total  amount  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  some 
10,000,0(X)  acres.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Rut,  fortunately,  Wyoming  not  only  enjoys  a  larger 
total  of  precipitation  than  any  other  State  within  the  whole  arid  belt,  but  Is  also 
favore<l  with  a  wider  and  more  equal  distribution.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Wyoming  Is  fortunate  in  the  great  number  of  natural  basins-  reservoirs 
ready  made  or  convertible  Into  reservoirs  with  but  little  cost.  Of  tlieso  the 
numlier  is  so  great  that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  water  of 
streams  need  be  wholly  lost. 

Report  of  the  statistician  {Dirision  of  Stafisfir.s^  Report  Xo.  lOj^, 
71.  ser..  May  J  1893.  pp.  lJfl-17H). — ^This  includes  the  followinc;  arti- 
cles: Condition  of  winter  grain,  mowing  lands  and  pastures,  progress 
of  cotton  planting,  spring  plowing,  changes  in  crop  areas,  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall,  notes  from  reports  of  State  agents,  the  cotton  crop 
of  India  for  the  year  1892-93,  European  crop  report  for  May,  1893, 
and  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies. 
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The  infhience  of  the  pressure  of  gas  on  the  development  of 
plants,  P.  Jaccard(  Conipt  rend. ,  116  ( 1893),'pih  830-833),— The  author 
investigated  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  gas  on 
plants,  using  for  the  purpose  of  his  Experiments  about  fifty  differeut 
species,  among  which  were  wheat,  lupines,  radishes,  corn,  beans,  mus- 
tard, buckwheat,  onions,  potatoes,  Oxalis^  Cardainine^  primrose, 
daisy,  Pelarcionhim^  Alinma^  veronica,  junci,  and  iris. 

Three  sets  of  experiments  were  conducted,  (1)  in  ordinary  air,  (2) 
in  oxygen  or  air  surcharged  with  oxygen,  and  (3)  in  a  mixture  of 
oxygen,  liydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  there  being  less  oxygen  than  in 
ordinary  air.  In  each  experiment  the  plants  were  subjected  to  three 
pressures  of  gas,  normal,  below,  and  above  normal. 

In  the  air  ho  found  that  at  a  pressure  of  from  10  to  40  cm.  the 
stems  of  the  plants  grew  more  rapidly,  were  slenderer,  and  had  a 
greater  tendency  to  branch,  the  leaves  were  larger  and  more  spread- 
ing, and  the  whole  plant  was  more  forward  than  those  grown  in 
normal  conditions.  Of  those  grown  at  pressures  of  3  to  6  atmos- 
pheres, some  showed  an  accelerated  growth,  but  usually  there  were  no 
morphological  differences  noted. 

In  the  experiments  with  an  atmosphere  overcharged  with  oxygen, 
35  to  90  per  cent  of  oxygen  was  used.  No  evil  effects  were  noticed  at 
normal  pressure,  and  in  some  plants  there  was  an- increased  growth. 
A  diminished  pressure  gave  the  same  results  as  in  the  case  of  the  air 
at  similar  pressures. 

The  mixture  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  at  a  pressure  of  0.5 
atmosphere  did  not  give  the  same  result  as  air  at  the  same  pressure. 
I'>om  an  anatomical  point  of  view  there  were  no  constant  difForences 
noted  in  the  plants  due  to  the  varied  environment. 

A  summary  is  given  as  follows : 

(1)  In  a  general  way,  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  a  plant  exert  considerable  influence  on  its  develop- 
ment. 

(2)  The  intensity  and  nature  of  the  phenomena  naturally  vary 
more  or  less  with  the  species,  but  the  general  curve  which  represents 
the  variations  of  the  development  with  the  pressure  has  ordinarily 
two  maxima,  the  first  the  most  marked  in  rarified  air,  the  second  in 
compressed  air;  the  normal  pressure  will  be  found  between  these  two 
maxima. 

(3)  The  tension  of  the  oxygen  plays  an  important  part  in  the  phe- 
nomena ;  absolute  pressure  also  plays  a  part — ^w.  h.  g.^  GoOqIc 
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The  transfer  of  the  starch  of  potatoes  from  tubers  which  have 
made  a  second  growth,  A.  Girard  {Compt  rend,  116  (1893),  pp. 
lHS-1151). — In  1892  the  author  noticed  a  curious  phenomenon,  to 
which  he  calls  attention.  The  season  had  been  a  very  dry  one,  and 
the  potatoes  planted  as  usual  had,  in  August,  produced  very  small 
tubers,  weighing  oO  to  GO  gi'ams  each.  In  September  and  October,  a 
rainy  season  having  set  in,  the  potatoes  began  to  grow.  Many  of  the 
small  tubers  grew  in  the  shape  of  an  hourglass,  the  new  growth  at- 
taching itself  at  the  end  of  the  tuber.  In  some  cases  the  weight  of  the 
combined  tubers  was  300  to  400  grams.  An  examination,  both  chem- 
ical and  micro?icoj)ical,  showed  that  the  starch  had  been  transferred 
from  the  older  part  of  the  tuber,  wliere  it  was  in  reserve,  to  the  newer 
part.  A  table  showing  the  per  cent  of  starch  in  the  old  and  new 
parts  of  the  tubers  indicates  that  the  starch  content  of  the  new  growth 
was  from  50  to  800  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  older  growth.  A  mi- 
croscopical examination  sliowed  an  entire  absence  of  starch  in  the  cells 
at  the  point  of  union,  and  an  increasing  amount  was  ?een  in  the  cells 
as  they  were  farther  removed  from  this  point.  The  starch  gi'ains 
themselves  showed  some  remarkable  changes  in  different  parts  of  the 
tuber,  varying  from  an  almost  completely  disorganized  state  to  their 
normal  condition. — w.  h.  e. 

The  influence  of  the  starch  content  of  the  parent  potato  on  the 
starch  content  and  total  weight  of  the  crop,  A.  Girard  {Ann. 
Agran.,  19  {1803),  No.  4,  pp.  161-181).— The  author  refers  to  pre- 
vious experiments  in  which  he  has  shown  that  when  the  season  per- 
mits the  normal  growth  of  the  potato  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
vigor  of  the  foliage  and  the  weight  of  the  crop.  By  using  the  tubers 
from  the  hills  with  most  vigorous  foliage  for  seed,  the  cultivator  is 
enabled  to  increase  his  harvests  from  year  to  year. 

The  experiments  here  noted  are  intended  to  test  the  correctness  of 
the  generally  accepted  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  relation  between 
the  starch  content  of  the  parent  tuber  and  the  yield  and  starch  con- 
tent of  the  resulting  crop.  The  author  reviews  the  experiments  on 
which  this  hypothesis  rests,  and,  while  admitting  their  value,  regrets 
that  the  methods  of  experimenting  used  have  never  been  published 
and  are  probably  not  sufficiently  exact  to  establish  the  theory. 

If  it  were  true  that  a  harvest  poor  in  starch  re^sults  from  planting 
poor  tubers,  it  would  follow  that  after  a  season  which  interfered  with 
the  proper  maturing  of  the  tubers,  and  hence  reduced  the  starch  con- 
tent, we  would  notice  a  considerable  degeneration  in  potatoes  as 
regards  their  starch  content.  But  an  experience  of  eight  years  has 
shown  that  for  at  least  4.  varieties.  Yellow  Rose,  Vosgienne  or  Jeuxey, 
Richter's  Imperator,  and  Red  Skinned,  this  degeneration  does  not 
exist,  but  that  the  starch  content  depends  on  the  current  season  rather 
than  on  the  preceding  season. 

Besides  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  meteorological  conditions, 
there  are  three  factors  which  can  influence  the  crop^*  «(1  )^  The  heredi- 
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taiy  quality  of  the  tubers  planted;  (2)  their  weight;  and  (3)  their 
richness  in  food  material,  especially  starch.  The  hereditary  influence 
heretofore  has  been  generally  neglected.  To  overcome  this  heredi- 
tary influence  the  author  selected  seed  tubers  from  the  same  hill  for 
comparison. 

The  weight  and  starch  content  of  each  of  the  tubers  from  six  hills 
(embracing  four  varieties)  are  tabulated,  and  these  show  a  very  wide 
variation  between  individual  tubers.  For  example,  of  the  thirteen 
tubers  in  a  hill  of  the  Magnum  Bonum  variety  the  poorest  contained 
13.9  per  cent  of  starch,  the  richest  25.7  per  cent.  This  variation  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  size  of  the  tubers.  In  one  variety,  the 
Idaho,  the  variation  in  starch  content  was  quite  small,  only  about  1.5 
per  cent,  while  in  weight  the  tubers  varied  from  105  to  224  grams. 
This  difference  in  composition  between  the  tubers  from  the  same  plant 
is  due  to  physiological  phenomena  which  cause  the  tubers  to  mature 
with  different  rapidity,  and  this  maturity  is  entirely  independent  of 
their  weight. 

In  his  experiments,  the  author  generally  used  two  tubers  from  the 
same  plant  of  practically  the  same  weight,  but  of  different  degrees  of 
richness  in  starch.  In  every  case  the  starch  content  was  calculated 
from  the  density  as  shown  by  the  hydrostatic  balance.  Fifty-three 
lots  were  harvested,  and  the  results  showed  no  relation  between  the 
richness  in  starch  of  the  parent  tuber  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  resulting  crop. 

In  another  experiment  each  lot  of  seed  potatoes  weighed  approxi- 
mately 1  kilogram,  and  consisted  of  six  tubers.  Each  lot  was  grown 
in  a  different  locality,  and  the  starch  content  of  the  different  lots 
varied  from  13.5  to  25  per  cent.  The  results  were  exceedingly  vari- 
able. Tubers  with  15  per  cent  of-  starch  produced  practically  the 
same  crop  as  tubers  containing  22.2  and  24.4  per  cent. 

The  article  also  contains  a  resume  of  an  experiment  made  by  M. 
Hebert.  The  starch  content  of  30,000  tubers  was  determined,  and 
from  these  there  were  selected  for  planting  9,176  tubers  with  a  starch 
content  ranging  from  12  to  20  per  cent  in  the  different  experiments. 
The  following  table  shows  the  result : 

Weight  and  starch  content  of  crop  from  seed  potatoes  of  different  qualities. 
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This  experiment  carries  no  proof  of  a  fixed  relation  between  the 
starch  content  of  the  seed  potatoes  and  the  starch  content  and  weight 
of  the  crop.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  during  1892 
meteorological  conditions  were  very  unusual.  The  author  purposes 
to  continue  his  experiments. — j.  f.  duggar. 

The  detennination  of  nitrogen  in  soils,  F.  W.  Dafert  {Relat, 
IjisL  Agron.^  Scio  Paulo,  Brazil,  1892,  p,  107,  fig.  1). — For  this  purpose 
a  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  is  employed.  The  modifica- 
tion consists  of  introducing  through  the  stopper  of  the  distillation 
flask  a  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  flask,  and  the  outside  end  connects  with  an  apparatus  supplying 
a  current  of  steam  which  expels  the  ammonia  from  the  alkaline 
solution.  The  danger  from  bumping  is  thus  removed,  and  the  time 
required  for  distillation  reduced  to  from  6  to  10  minutes.  When  the 
soil  is  rich  in  insoluble  matter,  it  is  recommended  to  filter  the  solution 
obtained  in  the  digestion  flask  before  distillation. — w.  h.  b. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil  and  nitrification,  P.  P.  Deh]§:rain 
{Compt  Rend,,  116  {1893),  pp.  1091-1097).— The  determination  of 
nitrates  in  the  drainage  water  furnishes  a  reliable  means  of  judging 
the  amount  of  assimilable  nitrogen  furnished  by  fallow  soils.  The 
average  amounts  found  in  various  soils  manured  and  unmanured 
during  1891  were  as  follows : 

Nitric  nitrogen  in  manured  and  unmanured  fallow  soils. 
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31.69 
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15.17 
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139. 3» 

88.94 

The  total  amount  is  seen  to  be  considerable,  and  is  probably  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  vegetation,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  is  used  by  crops,  since  each  of  them  occupies  the  soil 
only  a  part  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  especially,  nitrification  is 
slow  and  the  supply  of  nitrates  notably  insufficient.  For  this  reason 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  necessary  and  quite  generally  practiced  at 
that  season. 

The  experiments  recorded  in  this  article  were  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  it  is  possible  to  hasten  nitrification 
in  the  spring  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  involved  in  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda. 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  on  examining  the  drainage  water  of  soils 
from  Seine-et-Marne,  which  had  been  placed  in  pots  adapted  to  the 
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collection  of  the  drainage  water,  the  following  amounts  of  nitric 
nitrogen  were  found : 

Nitric  nitrogen  in  drainage  water. 


. 

Nitric  nitrocen  per 
cnbic  meter. 

No.1. 

No.  2. 

March  24 

OramM. 
584 
664 

Orams. 
5» 

April! 

4fl6 

These  figures  are  enormous.  Warington  found  in  the  drainage 
water  at  Rothamsted  lO.G  grams  per  cubic  meter;  the  average  at 
Grignon  was  39  grams. 

Soils  from  Marmilhat  and  Palbost  treated  in  the  same  way  gave 
results  as  follows:  Drainage  water  from  Marmilhat  soil  examined 
July  21  contained  884  grams  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  cubic  meter;  Sep- 
teml)er  27,  250  grams;  drainage  from  Palbost  soil  examined  July  21, 
440  grams ;   September  27,  285  grams. 

It  was  observed  that  the  drainage  water  was  always  richer  at  the 
beginning  of  experiments  than  a  few  months  later. 

These  facts  suggested  that  the  increased  activity  of  nitrification  was 
due  to  the  more  thorough  dissemination  of  the  nitric  ferments 
resulting  from  the  pidverizing  and  stirring  of  the  soils  in  filling  the 
pots,  as  already  pointed  out  by  Schlosing. 

To  verify  this  point  six  pots  which  had  remained  undisturbed  for 
two  years  on  the  experimental  grounds  at  Grignon  were  selected.  In 
three  of  these  the  soil  was  not  disturbed.  The  other  three,  containing 
the  same  soil,  were  carried  to  the  station  building,  and  the  soil  which 
they  contained  spread  out  on  a  clean  pavement  which  had  been  used 
for  mixing  fertilizers.  In  this  condition  the  soil  remained  exposed 
to  the  air  for  six  weeks,  from  November  1  to  December  15,  and  was 
i^tirred  from  time  to  time. 

The  soil  was  then  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  again  fully  exposed 
to  the  air.  Samples  of  the  exposed  and  undisturbed  soils,  taken  at 
this  time,  showed  the  following  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen : 

Xitric  nitrogen  iti  stirred  and  unstirred  soils. 

I  Nitrofiren,  in  100  ^raniB  of — 


Grignon  soil.  Marmilhat  soil.  Palbost  soil. 


lUnstirred.l  Stirred.    Unstirred.'   Stirred.    Unstirred. '  Stirred. 


'       ^f9. 

No.l 2 

No.2 1  3 


;___!-■ :|. 

Mg.       '       Mg.       i  Mg.              Mg.       i       Mg. 

44  '                 2  61                   2  1                 71 

39  I                 2  1  46  1                 2  <                  57 

I  t     


During  February  these  soils  gave  the  following  average  amounts  of 
nitric   nitrogen   per   cubic   meter  of  drainage:  Unstirred   soil   18.8 
-s,  stirred  soil  1,340  grams. 
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In  similar  experiments  during  the  winter,  either  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures or  in  a  forcing  house,  there  was  a  constant  but  very  slow 
increase  of  nitrates,  the  increase  being  from  2  to  G  mg.  per  hundred 
grams.  Samples  of  soil  similar  to  those  which  showed  such  energetic 
nitrification  in  November  were  examined  in  March.  In  spite  of 
repeated  pulverizations  nitrification  was  irregular.  The  amount  of 
nitric  nitrogen  in  100  grams  of  soil  was  8  mg.  in  the  Seine-et-Marne 
and  Seine-et-Oise  soils,  and  10  to  15  mg.  in  Puy-de-Dome  soil  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  increasing  to  20  to  24  mg.  at  a  temperature 
of  30°  C. 

Thus  it  was  observed  that  the  soil  taken  for  experiment  in  Novem- 
ber and  left  in  a  cold  room  nitrified  energetically  after  being  pulver- 
ized with  care,  while  other  samples  of  the  same  soil  taken  in  January 
and  March  and  maintained  under  favorable  conditions  of  moisture 
and  temperature,  generally  gave  medium  quantities  of  nitrate,  and  at 
most  hardly  half  of  that  obtained  from  the  soil  pulverized  in  Novem- 
ber. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  activity  of  the  ferment  is  not 
the  same  at  all  seasons.  It  appears  to  be  well  established,  however, 
that  pulverization  is  a  very  effective  means  of  promoting  nitrification. 

The  practical  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  autumn  cultivation 
of  the  soil  may  be  prejudicial  on  account  of  its  promoting  the  active 
formation  of  nitrates  which  will  be  largely  washed  out  of  the  soil 
by  the  winter  rains.  On  the  other  hand,  thorough  pulverizing  of  the 
soil  at  seeding  time  will  tend  to  increase  the  supply  of  nitrates  so 
essential  to  the  growing  plants. 

The  author  believes  that  if  more  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil 
than  that  brought  about  by  ordinary  tillage  is  secured  it  will  be 
possible  to  promote  activity  of  nitrification  analogous  to  that  ob- 
tained in  the  laboratory,  and  thus  produce  full  crops  without  being 
compelled  to  use  nitrate  of  soda.  Practical  tests  in  this  line  are  in 
progress  and  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  report. — av.  h.  b. 

Trials  with  iron  sulphate  for  eradication  of  moss  in  old  mead- 
©"ws  and  lawns,  S.  Rhodin  {KgL  Landtbruks  AkacL  Handlingar  och 
Tidskrift,  30  {1891),  p.  139;  32  {1893),  p.  75)  .—Favorable  reports 
have  been  received  from  France  in  regard  to  the  application  of  iron 
sulphate  as  a  remedy  against  moss  in  meadows,  while  the  results 
reported  from  Germany  have  mostly  been  unsatisfactory,  the  moss 
growing  as  luxuriantly  after  the  treatment  as  before.  On  the  Swe- 
dish Agricultural  College  grounds  ten  plats  of  100  square  meters  each 
(1,074.7  square  feet)  were  set  apart  during  the  seasons  of  1890  and 
1891  for  an  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  plats  measured  out 
were  a  part  of  a  four-year-old  meadow  strongly  infested  with  moss. 
Five  alternate  plats  were  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate 
in  water  (about  1 :  2.5),  the  quantity  of  sulphate  added  ranging  from 
250  to  460  kilograms  per  hectare  (220  to  400  pounds  per  acre).  The 
latter  quantity  is  higher  than  recommended  by  French  writers.  Q(j|p 

The  solution  of  sulphate  was  sprinkled  over  the  plats  on  April  21 
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and  November  12,  1890;  immediately  after  the  addition  of  the  sohi- 
tion  both  grass  and  moss  turned  black,  but  after  some  rains  the  grass 
again  regained  its  green  color.  The  moss  reappeared  in  the  same 
places  after  both  applications  and  was  seemingly  as  luxuriant  as 
before. 

The  sulphate  seemed  to  slightly  reduce  the  average  yield  of  hay 
during  both  years,  but  the  uneven  yields  from  the  plats  make  the 
results  less  important.    The  following  table  gives  the  main  results : 

Application  of  iron  sulphate  as  a  preventive  against  moss  in  meadows. 


/ 


PerroHB     ^^^r  I      Yield  of  hay. 

PUtNo.!Z?IJ?^iu8edfor| 

"^P***®- aolutlon.      1880.     ,     1»1. 


I    Kilos.    I   Liters. 


1 

2 

1           4.5  1 

11.  s» 

8 

4 

! *.'oT 

10.00 

6 

6 

1          8.6  1 

1                 ] 

8.76 

7 

8 

1       aoi 

7.50 

» 

10 

8.5  1 

6.26 

Average  yield  from 
treated  plats I 

Average  yield  from  i 
untreated  plats. . 


F.  W.  WOLL. 

The  efELciency  of  the  most  important  chemical  preservativas 
for  manure  {Joum.  Landw.^  41  {1893)^  pp.  1-56), — The  property  of 
gypsum  in  effecting  the  flotation  of  ammonia  in  nitrogenous  organic 
materials,  which  are  subject  to  putrefactive  fermentation,  is  substan- 
tially assisted  and  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  suflScient  quantity  of 
free  phosphoric  acid  and  monocalcic  phosphate ;  that  is,  by  the  water- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

The  presence  of  tricalcic  phosphate  and  of  dicalcic  phosphate  has 
no  influence  on  the  ability  of  gypsum  to  fix  ammonia.  The  dicalcic 
phosphate  plaj^s  no  part  as  a  transferrer  of  ammonia. 

Superphosphatfe-gypsum  loses  some  value  during  its  use  as  an  ab- 
sorbent, the  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  being  converted  into  the 
reverted  form.  This  loss  is,  however,  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  advantages  secured  by  its  use. 

The  development  of  free  nitrogen  can  be  prevented  without  great 
difficulty  by  the  exclusion  of  the  air  as  far  as  possible  and  by  other 
precautions  to  prevent  heating  of  manure.  The  phosphoric  acid  in 
some  gypsums  appears  to  retard  the  processes  which  result  in  the  for- 
mation of  elementary  nitrogen. 

The  Strassfurt  refuse  salts  tend  to  preserve  manure  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Many  fermentations  are  suppressed;  others  are  ex- 
tended over  a  longer  time;  the  ammoniacal  fermentation  is  not 
hindered,  but  begins  later,  continues  longer,  and  allows  less  ammonia 
to  be  formed  than  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  this  sal^QQQJp 
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As  shown  by  one  of  the  author's  former  experiments,  ammonia 
still  escapes,  even  when  large  quantities  of  kainit  are  present.  These 
salts  appear  to  assist  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen.  Apart  from  this 
property  of  conserving  very  effectively  the  organic  substance  and  of 
enriching  the  manure  in  potash  and  magnesia,  kainit  is  not  to  be 
recommended  as  a  means  for  conserving  stable  manure,  especially 
since  complaint  is  heard  that  by  its  application  the  hoofs  of  animals 
are  injured  and  that  manure  thus  treated  injuriously  affects  certain 
fruits.  A  mixture  of  carnalite  gives  rise  to  the  same  phenomena  as 
the  addition  of  kainit. 

The  addition  of  kainit  to  superphosphate-gypsum  proved  bene- 
ficial. The  organic  substance  of  the  fermenting  material  was  de- 
stroyed in  relatively  small  quantity ;  ammonia  salts  were  formed  in 
small  quantities,  and  loss  of  ammonia  was  avoided.  The  fixation  of 
free  nitrogen  did  not  occur.  According  to  this,  if  kainit  or  carnal- 
lite  is  used,  it  is  recommended  always  to  mix  them  with  superphos- 
phate, since  the  addition  of  the  latter  seems  to  compensate  for  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  Strassfurt  salts. 

The  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  decaying  nitrogenous  organic; 
material  causes  a  strong  ammoniacal  fermentation  and  a  great  loss  by 
the  volatilization  of  ammonia. — j.  f.  duggar. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  bf 
soda  for  barley  and  oats,  S.  Rhodin  {Kgl  Landibruks  Akad,  Hand- 
lingar  och  Tidskrifl,  30  (1891),  pp,  W-H8;  82  {1893),  pp.  78-82),— 
The  experiments  were  made  on  the  experimental  grounds  of  the 
Swedish  agricultural  college,  and  were  intended  to  throw  additional 
light  on  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  nitrate  and  ammonia- 
nitrogen  for  the  cereals.  Numerous  plat  experiments  with  potato^v., 
sugar  beets,  and  mangel-wurzels,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
have  shown  that  nitrate-nitrogen  is  considerably  more  effective  for 
those  crops  than  ammonia-nitrogen.  The  results  obtained  in  experi- 
ments with  the  cereals  are,  however,  conflicting.  Lawes  and  Gilbeiu 
found  that  100  pounds  of  nitrate-nitrogen  increased  the  yield  of 
barley  and  wheat  by  50  pounds  of  grain  and  100  pounds  of  straw 
above  the  yield  secured  by  the  application  of  the  same  quantity  of 
ammonia-nitrogen.  Maercker  and  P.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  have  about  the 
same  value  as  fertilizers  for  the  cereals.  Maercker  experimented 
with  barley  and  oats,  and  Wagner  with  oats,  rye,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  crops. 

The  author  chose  barley  and  oats  for  his  experiments.  The  soil 
was  a  heavy  clay,  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  for  which 
reason  these  ingredients  were  not  supplied.  The  land,  which  had 
been  in  grass  for  some  years  past,  had  not  received  any  barnyard 
manure  during  the  eight  preceding  years.  The  nitrate  of  soda  and 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  supplied  at  the  rate  of  27  and  45  kilo- 
grams of  nitrogen  per  hectare   (24  to  40  pounds  per  acre),  three 
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plats  receiving  the  smaller  quantity  and  three  the  larger;  two  plats 
during  1890  and  three  during  1891  received  no  fertilizer  of  any  kiiul. 
No  information  concerning  the  size  of  the  plats  is  given  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  experiments,  all  yields  having  been  calculated  per  hec- 
tare. The  following  summaries  are  deduced  from  the  data  published, 
giving  the  yield  of  each  plat,  weight  of  cereals,  and  value  of  ferti- 
lizer applied : 

Experiments  with  harley  and  oats  during  1890  and  1891. 


Season  of  1800: 
Barley: 

Grain.. 

Straw  .. 
OatK 

Grain.. 

Straw  . 
Season  of  1891: 
Barley: 

Grain... 

Straw  .. 
Oats: 

Grain... 

Straw  .. 


Yield  per  hectare. 


With  smaUer  application.       With  larger  application. 


Nitrate 
of  soda. 


Snlphate 
ofammo- 


KUoa. 
2,131.80 
4,fi00.00 

l,n8.76 
4,281.25 


2,151.66 
2,990.66 

2,150.66 
2,998.38 


Diffei^ 
encein 
favor  of 
snlphate 
of  ammo- 
nia. 


Kilos. 
2,167.00 
4,880.00 

1,798.76 
4,576.25 


1,812.66 
2,877.66 

2,268.66 
8,183.66 


Kilos. 
+  35.7 
-120.0 

+  80.0 
+295.0 


-339.0 

^lao 

+108.0 
+135.38 


Nitrate  S?2^^ 
of8oda.o'»'g,-«o- 


Kilos. 
2,286.70 
5,298.90 

1,981.25 
5,018.75 


1,070.66 
2,873.88 

2,380.66 
8,188.33 


Kilos, 
2,106.80 
4,774.50 

2,106.25 
5,456.25 


1,769.66 
2,400.83 

2,883.68 
8,112.00 


Differ- 
encein 
fayorof 
sulphate 
of  ammo- 
nia. 


JTOot. 

-178.9 

-519.4 

+UK.0 

+437.5 


-aoi.o 

-473.0 

+  ao 

-  76.38 


The  results  indicate  in  general  that  the  application  of  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  more  favorable  in  case  of  oats 
than  in  case  of  barley,  as  compared  with  similar  application  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  weather  was  unfavor- 
able during  both  years,  and  caused  an  uneven  growth  on  the  different 
plants.  If  we  take  the  averages  of  the  results  for  both  years  we  find 
that  barley  did  not  respond  as  well  to  the  application  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  as  to  that  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  this  held  good  in  case  of 
both  the  smaller  and  the  larger  quantity  of  fertilizers  applied.  With 
oats  the  reverse  is  true,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  proving  somewhat 
more  effective  when  either  quantity  of  fertilizers  was  applied. 

The  following  statement  has  been  calculated  from  the  tables  pub- 
lished in  the  article,  and  will  show  the  relative  effectiveness  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  two  forms  for  barley  and  oats,  the  results  from  both  years' 
experiments  being  considered : 

Increase  in  ykld  of  barley  and  oats  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  above  the  yield 

from  nitrate  of  soda. 

I  24  pounds  '  40  pounds 

lof  mtrogenjof  mtrogen 

per  acre,     per  acre. 


Barley: 

Grain.. 

Straw. 
Oats: 

Grain. 

Straw. 


Pier  cent. 
-7.1 
-9.8 

+4.7 
+5.9 


Percent, 
-  8.9 
-12.2 

+  a4 

+  4.4 


GoogL 

r.  w.  WO] 
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Ezperiments  in  the  culture  of  the  horse  bean,  Hrummel  {Dent 
la7idw.  Presse^  1893 j  No.  Jfi^  pp.  ^37^  438). — In  experiments  continued 
through  thi-ee  years  and  designed  to  ascertain  the  best  distance  be- 
tween the  rows,  a  distance  of  35  cm.  gave  the  maximum  yield  of  beans. 
At  a  distance  of  50  cm.  the  yield  fell  about  14  per  cent  below  the 
maximum ;  when  the  rows  were  alternately  10  cm.  and  50  cm.  apart 
the  yield  was  3.6  per  cent  less  than  the  maximum;  at  alternate  dis- 
tances of  45  and  15  cm.  the  loss  in  yield  was  2.8  per  cent.  The  greater 
easie  of  culture  where  alternate  rows  are  wide  offsets  this  slightly 
decreased  yield. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yields  of  the  weedy  plats  and  those 
kept  free  from  weeds: 

Yield  of  heans  from  weedy  and  clean  plats. 


Experiment  I 

Experiment  II . . . 
Experiment  III. . 
Experiment  FV . . 
Experiment  v.. . 
Experiment  VI.. 
Experiment  VII. 


Yield  per  hectare. 

Relative 

yield  of 

weedy 

platH,  reck- 

1  Weedy. 

Free  from 
weeds. 

oniniT  yield 
of  each 

clean  plat 
at  109. 

KilOB. 

Kilo». 

2,670 

8,860 

69.8 

1,870 

8,900 

47.4 

2,  €00 

8,600 

80.0 

2,1H0 

8,690 

59.2 

2,6(X) 

8,780 

70.0 

1,990 

2,580 

77.0 

870 

2,170 

40.0 

While  the  yield  of  beans  was  much  reduced  by  the  presence  of 
weeds,  the  yield  of  coarse  forage  was  not  reduced. 

A  test  of  drill  culture  against  broadcasting  gave  a  somewhat 
higher  yield  with  the  former. 

Where  weeding  was  not  practiced  the  earlier  plantings  were  more 
injured  by  weeds  than  later  plantings.  For  fields  that  are  not  to 
be  carefully  hand-hoed  the  author  recommends  rather  late  planting, 
a  large  quantity  of  seed,  shallow  covering,  and  harrowing  when  the 
plants  are  from  5  to  7  cm.  high.  Soaking  caused  the  seed  to  sprout 
three  or  four  days  earlier. — j.  r.  duggar. 

Effect  of  removing  the  leaves  of  the  sugar  beet,  II.  Briem 
(Wochenschr.  Central  Ver.  Ruhenzuck.  Ind.^  1893^  No.  ^,  p.  16).- — 
The  author  calls  attention  to  experiments  which  indicate  that  beets 
stripped  of  their  older  leaves  before  harvest  give  a  smaller  yield  than 
when  the  older  leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants.  In  one 
experiment  not  only  was  there  a  loss  in  total  weight,  but  there  was 
also  an  average  loss  of  2.03  per  cent  in  the  sugar  content,  and  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  per  cent  of  ash  as  the  result  of  removing 
these  leaves. — ^j.  f.  dugoar; 

The  influence  of  parasitic  fungi  upon  their  host  plants,  J.  F. 
Wakker  {Prings.  Jahrb.  Bot.^  2Jf^  pp.  1^99-51^8;  dbs.  in  Bot.  Cen- 
trdCbl.^  5^  No.  6  and  6j  pp.  184,  185). — ^With  reference  to  their  in- 
6012— No.  11 7  r^^^^T^ 
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fluence  on  their  host  plants,  the  author  divides  parasitic  fungi  Luto 
four  groups,  as  follows:  (1)  Kteinophytes,  which  produce  chem- 
ical changes  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  cells;  (2)  Hypertrophytes, 
causing  a  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  part  of  the  host  attacked ; 
(3)  Isotrophytes,  producing  little  or  no  effect  on  the  host  plant;  (4) 
Atrophytes,  producing  atrophy  of  important  organs,  usually  the 
flowers. 

Exohdsidium  vaccinii^  8  species  of  U^'edinece^  Cyatopus  canadensia^ 
Peronospara  parasitica^  Exoascus  prnni^  E,  alnitorquus^  Urocystis 
violo'^  Ustilago  maydis^  and  Plasmodiophora  hrassiece  were  examined 
upon  many  hosts.  The  author  conducted  his  experiments  along  the 
line  of  the  second  group,  studying  the  Hypertrophytes. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  group  on  their  host  plants  is  as  follows: 
The  young  plants  do  not  show  the  affection  as  plainly  as  the  older 
ones.  In  them  the  parasite  prevents  the  formation  of  primary,  or 
at  least  secondary  tissues.  The  mechanical  tissues,  coUenchyma,  and 
bast  and  stone  cells,  are  interfered  with,  and  the  pith  cells  are  com- 
pressed and  lignified.  The  secondary  fibrovascular  bundles  generally 
remain  imperfect,  while  the  transverse  walls  are  not  absorbed.  These 
bundles  are  widely  scattered  and  more  or  less  tortuous  and  irregular. 
In  many  cases  only  a  microscopical  examination  would  reveal  the 
presence  of  the  fungus. 

In  the  hypertrophy  of  Plasmodiophora  l}raH8ic(E  the  fibrovascular 
bundles  are  deficient  in  numl^er  and  the  usually  strongly  developed 
xylem  is  replaced  by  pai'enchyma  cells.  The  intercellular  spaces  in 
the  hypertrophied  organ  are  often  much  greater  or  much  less  than  in 
the  normal  organs. 

Referring  to  the  cell  contents,  the  author  found  that  the  chromato- 
phores  in  hyi>ertrophy  frequently  have  only  a  partial  development, 
and  there  is  a  similar  deficiency  in  calcium  oxalate  crystals.  On  the 
contrary,  the  author  found  in  hypertrophy,  as  well  as  in  the  parts 
of  plants  affected  with  isotrophy,  an  enormo^is  amount  of  starch. 

The  characteristics  of  parts  of  plants  under  the  influence  of  para- 
sitic attacks  according  to  the  author  are  the  enlargement  of  cells; 
coloring  of  cell  sap;  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  in  parts  of  the 
flowers  usually  without  chlorophyll;  the  formation  of  clusters  of 
crystals;  the  appearance  of  the  accessory  fibrovascular  bundles;  and 
the  external  development  of  meristem  and  sclerenchyma.  The  au- 
thor calls  attention  to  the  resemblance  between  hypertrophied  and 
etiolated  organs. — w.  h.  e. 

The  influence  of  copper  compounds  on  the  grape,  C.  Rumm  {Ber, 
dent,  hot.  Gen.,  10^  No.  2,  pp.  79-03). — The  author  begins  his  paper  by 
giving  a  resume  of  the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  investigatoi's  on 
the  value  and  effect  of  the  use  of  copper  [^reparations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  downy  mildew  of  the  grape  {Perononpora  viticola). 

During  the  season  of  1892  he  investigated  the  subject,  using  Bor- 
deaux mixture  as  the  fungicide.     Frequent  sprayings  were  given  the 
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vines  before  the  time  of  blooming  (June  9),  after  which  no  spray- 
ings were  given.  September  20  a  warm  period  set  in,  followed,  Oc- 
tober 10,  by  a  rainy  season. 

Designating  the  sprayed  vines  as  A  and  the  unsprayed  as  B,  the 
results  of  his  experiments  are  as  follows :  The  leaves  of  A  remained 
darker  green  than  those  of  B,  the  difference  in  color  being  very 
marked  at  the  beginning  of  August.  The  sprayed  vines  were  in 
flower  on  June  17,  while  the  others  were  not.  On  September  12  the 
clusters  of  A  were  becoming  ripe,  while  those  of  B  were  considerably 
later. 

On  September  16  three  leaves  were  cut,  one  sprayed  and  one  un- 
sprayed from  A  and  one  from  B,  and  their  petioles  placed  in  water. 
Three  days  later  the  sprayed  leaf  was  still  fresh,  the  unsprayed  one 
from  A  was  slightly  wilted,  while  the  leaf  from  B  was  about  half 
dried  up.  October  18  eight  leaves  were  taken,  four  from  A  and  four 
from  B,  and  subjected  to  the  same  conditions.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
all  tiie  leaves  from  A  were  still  green  and  showed  but  little  change, 
while  those  froia  B  were  discolored  and  more  or  less  dried  up. 

A  microscopical  exaniuation  was  made  of  the  leaves  to  see  if  there 
had  been  any  changes  in  them  diuft  to  the  use  of  the  copper  salts.  In 
every  case  the  sprayed  leaves  were  thidoHr  than  the  unsprayed  ones. 
The  increase  in  thickness  as  shown  by  128  measoKiuents  was  from 
2.17  to  16.31/4,  and  this  increase  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
region  of  the  leaf.  The  chlorophyll  was  more  abundant  both  in  the 
palisade  and  spongy  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  and  the  air  spaces  less 
numerous  in  the  sprayed  leaves  than  in  the  unsprayed.  The  author 
thinks  the  conclusion  of  Alessandri,*  that  the  chlorophyll  takes  on  a 
more  intense  color,  due  to  copper  salts,  is  not  warranted,  but  that  the 
darker  color  of  the  leaves  is  due  to  a  greater  amount  of  chlorophyll 
present  in  them.  The  increased  chlorophyll  formation  is  probably 
due  to  the  copper  acting  as  a  chemical  stimulus  without  any  of  the 
salt  being  taken  up  by  the  leaves.  Of  course  an  increased  chlorophyll 
production  results  in  a  greater  starch  formation,  which  in  turn  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  fruit.  The  author  also  found  that  the  transpi- 
ration was  lower  in  the  sprayed  than  in  the  unsprayed  vines. 

Chemical  tests  were  made  to  determine  whether  the  leaves  had 
taken  up  any  of  the  copper  and  whether  any  of  it  remained  in  a  solu- 
ble condition  on  the  leaves.  All  the  copper  found  was  in  the  form  of 
the  insoluble  hydrate. 

The  author  concludes  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  timely  and  suitable 
spraying  of  grapevine.s  is  of  the  highest  importance.  On  the  one 
hand  it  reduces  the  spread  of  the  fungus,  and  on  the  other,  as  shown 
from  his  experiments,  it  is  of  direct  advantage  to  the  vines.  Under 
similar  conditions  the  sprayed  vines  set  more  fruit  and  on  sound 
stocks  were  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  in  ripening  their  grapes  than  the 

♦Alessandri,  L'ltalia  agricola,  a  xxi,  Milano,  1889. 
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unsprayed.  The  artificial  hastening  of  the  ripening  of  grapes  will 
doubtless  prove  valuable  in  many  locations,  especially  in  southern 
Germany.  Whether  this  artificial  hastening  can  be  continued  with- 
out final  injury  to  the  plant  or  whether  it  may  not  be  of  permanent 
advantage  remains  to  be  seen.  There  still  remains  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  continued  application  of  copper  sulphate  will  not 
leave  so  much  copper  in  the  soil  that  through  the  plant  there  would  be 
a  serious  element  of  danger.  The  investigations  of  Haselhoff  *  with 
water  cultures  show  that  there  is  such  a  danger.  On  the  other  hand, 
through  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  copper  sulphate  and  copper  nitrate  is  diminished  so  long  as 
there  remains  undecomposed  lime  in  the  soil.  AVhen  this  is  ex- 
hausted the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  calcium-free  soils.  It 
still  remains  to  determine  a  practical  manner  in  which  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  copper  may  be  prevented. — w.  h.  e. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Halle  Station  for  ezperiments 
in  the  repression  of  nematodes  and  for  plant  protection,  1892» 
M.  HoLLRUNG  (pp.  60). — During  the  season  more  than  five  hundred 
experiments  were  conducted  at  the  station,  the  results  of  which  are 
given.  The  spring  season  was  very  backward,  the  low  temperature 
extending  through  May.  In  addition  to  the  cool  weather  the  season 
was  very  dry,  there  being  but  about  10  inches  of  rainfall  from  March 
to  October,  inclusive. 

The  experiments  of  1891  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  m,  p.  820)  on  ridding  the 
soil  of  nematodes,  through  the  cultivation  of  catch  plants  and  crops 
of  potatoes,  were  continued  very  successfully.  A  tabulated  report  of 
experiments  with  9  varieties  of  potatoes,  planted  after  catch  plants,  is 
given.  They  were  of  early,  medium,  and  late  sorts  and  were  com- 
pared with  similar  lots  planted  in  the  usual  ways.  In  every  case  the 
yield  was  less  when  planted  after  catch  plants,  but  was  sufficiently 
large  to  more  than  pay  for  the  expense  of  both  crops.  The  time  of 
planting  the  first  crop  of  catch  plants  was.  about  April  1,  and  the  sec- 
ond crop  about  six  weeks  later.  There  was  no  particular  advantage 
gained  by  using  early  varieties  of  potatoes,  as  some  of  the  later  ones 
gave  larger  yields. 

The  use  of  alkaline  fertilizers  for  the  beet  nematode  {Heterod^ra 
schachtii)  and  the  influence  of  the  fertilizers  on  the  soil  were  further 
investigated,  as  was  the  freeing  of  the  diffusion  residue  from  nema- 
todes. It  was  again  found  that  alkaline  solutions  were  beneficial  in 
destroying  the  nematodes. 

The  author  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  report  to  a  "  root 
rot ''  of  young  beets.  It  is  usually  attributed  to  attacks  of  a  species 
of  Ato7nana^  but  in  a  number  of  specimens  examined  no  Atomaria 
was  found,  but  there  was  an  undetermined  fungous  mycelium  present 
in  many.  The  disease  begins  with  the  epidermis  and  almost  always 
cuts  nearly  through  the  root.    Of  a  large  number  of  small  plants 

•Haselhoff,  Landw.  Jahrb.,  21  (1891),  p.  261.      ^  t 
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examined,  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  those  under  one  half  millimeter  in 
diameter  were  affected  by  this  disease.  That  the  disease  is  well 
known  and  widely  scattered  is  shown  by  replies  of  beet  growers  to 
the  author's  inquiries.  From  the  correspondence  he  finds  the  dis- 
ease is  worse  during  cold  and  moist  weather,  and  he  thinks  it  may  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  on  the  soil. 

A  patented  powder,  called  "  The  Beet  Protector,"  was  tested  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  It  was  claimed  that  it  would  protect  the  beet 
against  all  its  enemies,  but  was  shown  to  be  of  no  particular  value. 

Tabulated  infonnation  is  given  regarding  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  German  and  Belgian  copper  steatite  on  11  varieties  of 
potatoes  for  the  prevention  of  potato  rot  {Phytophthoi'a  infestans) , 
The  disease  was  not  at  all  serious  on  the  untreated  plants,  owing  pos- 
sibly to  the  dry  season.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  application,  the  author  considers  the  copper  steatite,  espe- 
cially the  German,  the  better  fungicide. 

The  report  concludes  with  an  enumeration  of  a  number  of  insect 
and  fungous  enemies  of  the  common  field  crops,  with  brief  notes  con- 
cerning each. — w.  h.  e. 

An  investigation  of  Swedish  fodder  plants,  A.  G.  Killgren 
and  L.  F.  Nilson  {Kgl.  Landthruks  Akad.  HanMingar  och  Tidskrift^ 
32  {1893) ,  pp.  88-106). — A  continuation  of  the  investigations  described 
in  vol.  32,  pp.  1-B2  of  the  same  journal,  and  reviewed  in  E.  S.  R., 
vol.  rv',  p.  768.  The  authors  give  complete  chemical  analyses  of  five 
phsenogamous  and  four  cryptogamous  plants  from  northern  Sweden, 
which  are  used  more  or  less  extensively  as  fodder  plants.  The  analy- 
ses are  accompanied  by  a  discussion  of  the  results  and  of  the  economic 
value  of  the  fodders,  their  distribution,  and  adaptability  as  food  for 
the  various  farm  animals,  etc. 

The  following  table  show^s  the  composition  of  the  fodders  analyzed. 
As  before,  the  analyses  of  fodders  belonging  to  the  same  family  are 

grouped  together. 

Composition  of  Swedish  forage  plants. 


Species. 


Mois- 
ture. 


Ash. 


Crude       Ether 
protein,   extract. 


1.  LAdj^s  mantle  (AlchemiUa  vulgaris^ 

L.):  Percent. 

Air  dry 10.46 


Per  cent.l  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Dry. 
~llfo^ 


9.68 


2.  Willow  herb  (Epilohium  aipinum, 
L.): 

Air  dry 

Dry 

8.  Cow  wheat  {Mtlampyrum  pratenae, 

Air  dry 7.73 

Dry 

4.  Fake  lettuce  {Mulgedium  alpinum, 
L.): 

A-r  dry 10.34 

Dry 

6.  Chick-weed  {Stellar ia  grciminea^  h.): 

Air  dry 8.(JH 

Dry 


7.46  , 
8.33  ' 


10.  a5 
11.. 35 


7.28  , 
7.89  ' 


11.81 
18.19  I 


13.94 
15.43 


11.13 
1^.06 


14.50  12.94 

16. 17  14. 4:^ 


5.46 
5.94 


10.00 
10.88 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  1-5. 


9.94 


13.20 


3.70 
4.13 


3.26 
3.61 


1.54 
1.67 


3.08 
3.43 


1.93 
2.10  I 


Crude 
fiber. 


Nitro- 

!  gen-tree 

extract. 


Per  cent.  Per  cent. 
13.42  53.15 

14.99  59.36 


12.18 
13.49 


22.21 
24.07 


18.09 
20.18 


24.65 


50.69 
56.12 


50.11 
54.31 


41.06 
45.79 


51.87 
56.43 


2.94)  ' 


19.47 


54.40 
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Composition  of  Swedish  forage  plants — Ck)ntiDued. 


Species. 


Mois- 
ture. 


Aah. 


I    Crude       Ether       Crude  I^SJV^L* 
'  protein. ,  extract,      fiber.      ||tn^ 


I 


_r 


6.  Horsetail  iEquisetumJluviatUe^h.):  \Per  ceni.  IPer  cent. 

Air  dry 8.36  ,       16.07 

Dry 1 17.64 

T.  Equiaetumpaluittre^'L.: 

Air  dry |         8.46         15,72 

Dry 17.17 


Per  cent.  \Per  cent.  ^Per  cent.  \Per  ceni. 
9.6»  '  1.44  18.41  46.03 

10.57  1.67  I       20.09  50.25 


14.50 
15.84 


2.25 

2.46 


13.26 

14.48 


45.82 
50. 06 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  6-7. 


17.36  I       13.20  I 


8.  Mary's  grass  (Cetrarta  nivalis,  L.):  ' 

Air  dry 10.54 

Dry 

9.  Reindeer  moss  iCladonia  rangife-  \ 

rina,  L.): 

Air  dry i 

Dry L 


9.16 ; 


0.77 
0.86 


0.54  I 


1.94 
2.17 


1.66 
1.83 


2.02 


8.19 
3.57 


1.70 
1.87 


17.28  I 


50.14 


2.87 
2.66 


81.19 
90.75 


86.94 
95.71 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  8-9. 


0.72 


2.00 


2.72 


94.56 


Amount  and  digestibility  of  nitrogen  in  Swedish  forage  plants. 


Species. 


Nitrogen. 


Total.    I  Amide.  Digestible..  ^^^^^£*^ 


1.  Lady's  mantle  {Alchemilla  vulgaris,  L.): 

Air  dry 

Dry 

2.  Willow  herb  {Epilobium  alpinum,  L.): 

Air  dry 

Dry 

8.  Cow  wheat  {Melampyr\im  pratense,  L.): 

Air  dry 

Dry 

4.  False  lettuce  [MuUjedium  cUpinum,  L.): 

Air  dry 


I  Per  rent. 

.1         1.89 
.'         2.11 


Dry.. 

ickv 


5.  Chickweed  (Stellaria  graminea,  L.): 

Air  dry 

Dry 


2.23 
2.47 


1.78 
1.93 


2.07 
2.31 


1.80 
1.74 


Per  cen  t.    Per  cen  t. 


0.86 
O.J 


0.46 
0.61 


0.16 
0.17  ' 


0.51 
0.67 


0.26 
0.28 


1. 
1.98  ■ 


2.07 
2.29  i 


l.(J6 
1.14  ' 


1.74 
1.94 


1.28 
1.99 


9as 


92.  S 


50.0 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  1-5  ... 

6.  Horsetail  (Equisetum  fluviatile,  L.): 

Air  dry 

Dry : 

7.  EmusetHmpalustre.'L.: 

Air  dry 

Dry ,.. 


84.0 


80.0 


i         2.11  1 

0.38 

1.75 

81.9 

1.56 
1.69 

0.83 
0.38 

0.25  ' 
0.27 

1.28 
1.40 

2.05 
2.24 

82.6 

1         2.82 
:         2.53 

88.3 

Average  for  dry  matter  in  6-7 


8.  Mary's  grass  (Cetraria  7iivalis,  L.): 

Air  dry 

Dry 

9.  Reindeer  moss  (Cladonia  rangtferina,  L.): 

Air  dry i 

Dry 


2.11  1 

0.32 

1.79 

85.4 

'         0.31 
1         9.36 

0.07 
0.08 

0.07 
O.OS 

0.17 
0.19 

0.16 
0.17 

54.8 

1         o.w 

'         0.27 
0.29 

50.2 

Average  for  dry  matter  in  8-9  . 


0.32  I 


0.08 


0.18  I 


57.0 


The  plants  given  in  the  above  table  are  all  used  as  fodders  in  parts 
of  Sweden,  and  some  of  thein  are  highly  prized  as  such.  The  small 
quantity  of  protein  in  the  two  lichens  is  remarkable  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  they  form  the  sole  food  for  both  the  tame  and  the  wild 
reindeer  during  part  of  the  year.  The  authors  show  that  the  quan- 
tities of  reindeer  moss  which  the  animals  would  have  to  eat  daily  in 
order  to  obtain  the  amounts  of  nutrients  called  for  by  German 
feeding  standards,  decidedly  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  animals. 
Both  lichens  are  gather(,Hl  in  the  fall  and  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep:  the 
reindeer  moss  is  relished  especially  by  cattle,  while  the  Cetraria  is 
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fed  mostly  to  sheep.  The  lichens  are  steeped  in  hot  water  before 
being  fed,  and  a  little  barley  or  oatmeal  and  salt  are  sometimes 
added. — f.  w.  woll. 

The  mustard  oil  content  of  rape  and  of  oil  cakes,  A.  Schuster 
and  Mecke  (Chein,  Ztg.,  1892^  pp.  1964,  1955) ;  and  Ulbricht 
{Landw.  Vereinssch.  halt,  cent,  Ver.,  1893,  pp.  05,  00), — It  is  known 
that  the  oil-bearing  seeds  of  Cruciferce  contain  substances  which  are 
transmitted  to  the  oil  cake,  and  which,  when  the  latter  is  treated  with 
water,  may  give  rise  to  the  evolution  of  mustard  oil.  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  mustard  oil  renders  the  oil  cake  not  only  dis- 
tasteful to  the  animals,  but  unwholesome  also.  When  the  quantity 
is  sufficient  it  may  even  cause  death.  Prof.  Emmerling,  of  Kiel, 
mentions  a  case  in  which  80  or  90  cows  on  one  farm  were  affected. 
Prof.  Ulbricht,  of  the  Dahme  Station,  mentions  cases  in  which  the 
calves  of  cows  fed  ground  black  mustard  either  died  soon  after  birth 
or  had  serious  attacks  of  diarrhea. 

There  is  also  a  general  belief  that  the  quality  of  milk  and  butter  is 
affected  by  feeding  cake  containing  much  mustard  oil,  especially  if 
the  cake  is  stirred  up  with  water  before  feeding.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  Ulbricht  was  led  to  recommend  in  a  previous  paper  that  rape 
cake  yielding  more  than  0.5  per  cent  of  mustard  oil  be  fed  dry,  and 
that  such  cake  should  not  be  fed  to  animals  pregnant  or  suckling 
young. 

In  the  same  paper  Ulbricht  mentioned  finding  the  following  per^ 
centages  of  mustard  oil  in  various  samples:  Indian  rape,  0.094  and 
0.154;  winter  rape,  0.110;  summer  rape,  0.00;  seed  of  winter  rape, 
0.032;  seed  of  summer  rape,  0.074;  black  mustard,  1.020;  rape  cake, 
0.4,  0.55,  0.09,  and  1.03  per  cent. 

Calculating  the  proportion  between  the  yield  of  mustard  oil  by 
the  rape  seed  and  by  the  cake,  Schuster  and  Mecke  found  that  the 
cake  yielded  proportionally  much  more  mustard  oil  than  the  original 
seed.  An  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  was  found  in  the  method 
of  analysis. 

They  found  that  in  practice  it  was  customary  to  warm  the  pul- 
verized rai>e  seed  previous  to  the  extraction  of  its  oil,  and  that  this 
warming  nearly  tripled  the  yield  of  mustard  oil  from  the  oil  cake; 
in  other  words,  that  the  warming  of  the  seed  was  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  nuistard-oil-yielding  substances  of  the  seed. 
They  showed  that  the  method  heretofore  employed  in  testinii:  rape 
seed,  which  omitted  this  warming,  yielded  only  a  fraction  of  the 
mustard  oil.  They  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pure 
rape  seed  contained  substances  whicli  by  warming  were  altered  so  as 
to  yield  mustard  oil  when  mixed  with  water;  and  that  in  view  of  this 
fact  it  was  incorrect  to  assume  from  any  existing  studies  that  rape 
cake  actually  contained  mustard  seed.* 

♦A  common  method  of  testing  rape  cake  for  mustardngteiedHhat  i^QOi^lffiix 
the  cake  with  water  and  notice  the  odor  of  mustard  oil. 
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The  result  reached  bj^  Schuster  and  Mecke  was  so  novel  and  sur- 
prising that  their  experiments  were  repeated  by  Ulbricht.  He 
found  the  following  amounts  of  mustard  oil  when  the  sample  was 
not  heated,  and  when  it  was  heated  for  thirty  minutes  in  a  closed 
flask  at  70°  C. : 

Mustard  oil 
White  mustard :  (per  cent). 

Powdered  seed  not  heated Trace. 

Powdered  seed  heated 0.052 

Winter  rape: 

Seed  not  heated 0.053 

Seed  heated  without  shalcing 0.126 

Seed  heated  and  shaken  six  times 0.161 

Ground  rape  seeil : 

Not  heated 0.123 

Same,  prepared  for  expression  of  the  oil 0.  S47 

Press  cake  from  the  alwve 0.345 

These  results  corroborate  those  of  Schuster  and  Mecke  in  showing 
that  heating  the  seed  increases  the  yield  of  mustard  oil,  and  in  show- 
ing the  error  of  condenming  rape  cake  yielding  more  than  0.5  per 
cent  of  mustard  oil.  It  is  left  to  further  investigation  to  fix  the 
limits  of  mustard  oil  for  pure  press  cake. 

The  method  used  by  Schuster  and  Mecke  in  determining  mustard 
oil  was  as  follows:  Fifty  grams  of  material  was  mixed  in  a  liter 
flask  with  300  c.  c.  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of 
about  20°  C,  with  frequent,  shaking,  for  five  hours.  The  mustard 
oil  was  then  distilled  off  with  the  aid  of  steam,  and  collected  in 
alcx)holic  ammonium  chloride.  The  distillate  was  allowed  to  stand 
for  twelve  hours,  and  the  mustard  oil  then  determined  by  silver 
nitrate. 

Ulbricht's  method  differed  somewhat  from  this,  and  was  a,s  fol- 
lows: Twenty-five  grams  of  ground  material  was  mixed  with  150 
c.  c*  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  thirty  minutes,  with  frequent 
shaking;  after  which  the  mustard  oil  was  distilled  off  with  the  aid 
of  steam,  and  collected  in  alcoholic  ammonium  chloride.  To  the  dis- 
tillate was  added  25  c.  c.  of  a  potassio-mercuric  iodide  and  4  c  c.  of 
potassium  cyanide,  and  the  solution  heated  in  a  water  bath.  After 
standing  twelve  hours,  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury  w^as  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed. — ^e.  w.  a. 

Effect  of  salt  on  digestion,  E.  von  Wolff  and  J.  Eisentx)hs 
{Lamlw.  Jahrh,,  22  {lS93),pp,  <!?^.';-6*^^7) .—Experiments  by  Stutzer  • 
have  shown  that  common  salt  improves  the  solvent  action  of  artificial 
digestive  fluids  on  albuminoids.  In  other  words,  a  higher  rate  of 
digestibility  was  found  for  the  albuminoids  of  foods  when  salt  was 
added  to  the  digestive  fluids  than  when  it  was  left  out. 

The  object  of  the  present  experiments  was  to  study  this  question  on 
livi:ig  animals.  Accordingly,  three  sheep  in  good  condition  were  fed 
in  thi-ee  separate  trials,  receiving  hay  alone  in  the  first,  hay  and  brew- 

•B.S.B.7vol.n,p.526!  ^...^.^^^^. ^iC 
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ers'  grains  in  the  second,  and  hay  and  field  l>eans  in  the  third  trial. 
Each  trial  comprised  three  periods.  In  the  first  no  salt  was  fed,  but 
in  the  second  4  grams  and  in  the  third  8  grams  of  common  salt  was 
added  to  the  fodder  of  each  sheep  daily.  The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted like  ordinary  digestion  experiments. 

The  results  of  the,se  trials  fail  to  show  that  the  salt  given  had  any 
general  effect  in  increasing  the  digestibility  of  any  food  ingredient. 
In  the  case  of  the  hay  and  brewers'  grains  fed  together  the  average 
coefficients  for  the  protein  and  fat  were  slightly  less  with  salt  than 
without  it,  while  those  for  nitrogen-free  extract  and  cellulose  were 
correspondingly  higher.  The  differences  were  in  all  cases  small  and 
lacking  in  uniformity.  They  might  safely  be  accounted  for  by  the 
individuality  of  the  animals,  as  these  seemed  to  differ  considerably 
under  like  treatment. 

In  addition  to  determining  the  coefficient  for  the  protein  by  the 
difference  between  the  amount  eaten  and  excreted,  allowance  was 
made  for  the  metabolic  nitrogen  as  found  by  treating  the  fresh  feces 
with  acid  pepsin  solution  and  the  air-dry  feces  with  both  pepsin  and 
pancreas  solutions.  The  digestibility  of  each  ration  was  also  deter- 
mined by  Stutzer's  method  of  artificial  digestion.  The  average 
coefficients  for  the  protein  as  found  by  the  different  methods  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Percentage  of  protein  digested  with  and  tcithout  salt. 


Ba,j,9lcme 

Do 

Do 

Hay  and  brewers*  gVAlns 

Do 

Do 

Hay  and  field  beans 

Do 

Do 


Natural  digestion. 

iTreatment  of  feces 
Salt  per  Without'  with 

head.        treat- 

I  Pepsin 
Pepsin,    and  pan- 
creas 


trtsn  la- 
ment of 

feces. 

Grams. 

Per  cent. 

() 

57.  H 

4 

57.4 

8 

58.3 

0 

09.6 

4 

09.5 

8 

67.5 

0 

74.2 

4 

74.6 

8 

74.3 

P^r 


cent. 
72.2 
73.9 
74.4 

80.2 
81.2 

m.i 

83.7 
82.9 
82.1 


Percent. 
79.8 
78.0 
76.6 
84.7 
85.3 
85.4 
84.6 
85.4 
84.9 


Artifi- 
cial di- 
gestion. 


Percent. 
80.4 
78.3 
78.0 
83.0 
81.3 
82.8 
87.8 
84.6 
85.1 


These  figures  show  no  differences  in  digestibility  due  to  the  salt 
added.  They  also  show  that  the  results  of  artificial  and  natural 
digestion  agree  only  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  metabolic  nitro- 
gen contained  in  the  solid  excreta. 

The.se  experiments  were  continued  with  a  horse  weighing  about 
1,100  pounds.  The  trial  lasted  from  December,  1891,  to  June,  1802. 
The  horse  received  rations  of  hay  and  oats,  hay,  oats,  and  wheat 
straw,  and  the  same  with  field  beans.  Each  of  these  three  rations  was 
fed  without  salt  and  with  20  grams  of  salt  per  day,  and  the  hay  and 
oats  ration  was  also  fed  with  40  grams  of  salt.  The  average  results 
follow : 
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Coefficients  of  digestihiiity  with  and  without  salt. 


Food. 


Hay  and  oats: 

Without  salt 

With  salt 

Hay.  oats,  and  wheat  straw: 

Without  salt 

With  salt 

Hay.  oats,  wheat  straw,  and  field  beans: 

Without  salt 

With  salt 


Total 

dry 

matter. 


Per  cent. 
58.86 
58.88 


Crude      Crude      Crude 
protein. '      fat.  fiber 


57.48  I 
57.45 


56.65  I 
56.75 


Per  cent.  \ 

64.48  , 
68.53  j 

66.84 
66.24  I 

70.W 
69.48  I 


Per  cent. 
43.14 
42.16 


49.65 
44.37  I 


Per  cent. 
36.43 
87.45 

25.(16 
29.06 


Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract. 


Pier  cent. 
71.18 


34.63 
35.40  , 


27.37 


70.  M 
68.88 


70.16 


As  in  the  case  of  sheep,  the  results  with  and  without  salt  in  general 
agree  quite  closely  and  show  no  marked  effect  of  the  salt.  The  diges- 
tibility of  the  crude  fiber  appears  to  be  somewhat  improved  by  feed- 
ing salt,  while  that  of  the  other  nutrients  is  diminished  rather  than 
increased  by  salt. 

In  conclusion  the  authors  state  that  while  their  results  fail,  on  the 
whole,  to  show  any  positive  favorable  influence  of  salt  on  the  rate  of 
digestibility,  they  do  not  dispute  the  good  effect  which  salt  may  have 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  animal,  and  in  certain  cases  on  diges- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  digestive 
juices. — E.  w.  A. 

Effect  of  muscular  work  on  tlie  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid, 
F.  Klug  and  V.  Olasavsky  (Arch.  ges.  Physiol.^  54  (1893)^  pp, 
21-26). — Preysz  *  found  that  in  the  case  of  man  the  excretion  of 
phosphoric  acid  was  increased  by  muscular  work.  Experiments  by 
the  authors  on  a  dog  fully  corroborated  this  and  the  statements  of 
others  that  work  increased  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid.  During 
ten  days  at  rest  the  animal  excreted  in  the  urine  on  an  average  0.3175 
gram  of  phosphoric  acid  per  day.  AVhen  put  to  hard  work  (draw- 
ing a  sled)  the  amount  increased  to  0.57  gi*am.  On  the  following 
day  the  amount  dropped  to  0.28  gram. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  increase,  the  authore  believe  it  to  be  due,  at 
least  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  lactic  acid  formed  in  the  muscles  dur- 
ing woj'k,  and  in  a  smaller  measure  perhaps  to  the  carbonic  acid 
formed.  In  support  of  this  they  show  that  from  fresh  bones  and 
fresh  meat  much  more  phosphoric  acid  was  dis.solved  by  water  con- 
taining lactic  acid  or  carbonic  acid  than  by  pure  water,  and  that  in  an 
experiment  on  a  dog  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine 
was  noticeably  increased  by  adding  lactic  acid  to  the  food. — e.  w.  a. 

Studies  on  the  bacteria  in  hens'  eggs,  and  suggestions  for 
keeping  eggs,  ZoRKENDORFER  (Arch.  Hyy.,  16  (189S),  pp.  368^^01.) — 
A  large  number  of  spoiled  eggs  were  examined  with  reference  to  the 
bacteria  pre.sent,  and  experiments  were  made  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
nection between  the  bacteria  and  the  spoiling. 

The  kinds  of  bacteria  found  were  very  numerous,  and  it  is  believed 


♦  Ungar.  Arch.  Med.,  1,  p.  38. 
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that  further  investigations  would  reveal  other  forms  capable  of 
changing  the  egg.  Several  of  the  forms  found  were  grown  in  pure 
cultures.  ^Mien  eggs  were  inoculated  with  these  under  favorable 
conditions  they  spoiled  in  a  short  time.  The  forms  noticed  are 
divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  producing  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, to  which  the  odor  of  the  rotten  egg  is  largely  due,  and  (2)  those 
causing  a  greenish-blue  color.  The  characteristics  of  some  sixteen 
diiferent  forms  were  studied  and  described. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bacteria  get  into  the  eggs,  the 
experiments  made  indicate  that  neither  the  outer  shell  nor  the  mem- 
brane next  the  shell  are  impervious  to  bacteria.  Fresh  eggs  were 
inoculated  with  different  forms  of  bacteria  by  placing  the  bacteria  on 
the  outside  of  the  shell.  After  a  few  days  colonies  of  these  bacteria 
were  found  growing  on  the  inside  of  the  shell.  Fresh  eggs  were  also 
laid  in  bouillon  cultures,  and  after  a  few  days  the  forms  of  bacteria 
contained  in  the  bouillon  were  recognized  in  the  egg.  In  other  trials 
eggs  were  blown,  the  shells  filled  with  nutritive  gelatin,  and  the  ends 
sealed  up  with  paper.  These  artificial  eggs  were  then  sterilized  in  a 
steam  bath,  after  which  they  were  placed  on  a  mass  of  egg  which  had 
become  putrid.  When,  after  a  few  days,  the  shells  were  removed 
without  disturbing  the  gelatin,  a  number  of  colonies  of  bacteria  were 
found  on  the  side  next  to  the  spoiled  egg.  These  colonies  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  indicating,  as  in  former  trials,  that  the 
bacteria  enter  the  shell  at  particular  places. 

Some  practical  observations  were  made  bearing  on  the  keeping  of 
eggs.  It  was  found  that  a  moist  atmosphere  was  favorable  to  spoil- 
ing, probably  because  the  moist  air  was  more  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  bacteria  on  the  outside  of  the  shell. 

A  low  temperature  was  unfavorable,  but  was  not  proof  against 
spoiling,  since  nearly  all  of  the  bacteria  found  grew  in  a  refrigerator, 
although  slowly. 

The  majority  of  the  bacteria  found  were  killed  by  a  temperature 
of  about  50°  C.  (122°  F.).  In  view  of  this  it  is  suggested  that  heat- 
ing eggs  one  or  two  days  at  that  temperature,  and  then  storing  them 
in  a  dry  place  would  probably  be  effectual  in  most  cases,  although 
this  does  not  entirely  preclude  the  action  of  bacteria  which  might 
get  on  the  outside  of  the  shell. 

The  most  effectual  precaution  suggested  is  that  of  excluding  the 
supply  of  oxygen  which  the  bacteria  require  for  gi'owth.  This  is 
often  done  by  placing  the  eggs  in  lime  water,  but  with  unsatisfactory 
re^sults,  as  it  imparts  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  eggs.  The  author 
proposes  to  effect  this  by  coating  the  shell  with  a  lacquer  of  some  kind 
which  closes  the  pores  of  the  shell  air-tight.  Practical  trials  of  this 
method  gave  very  encouraging  results.  A  large  number  of  eggs 
were  inoculated  with  bacteria  and  then  some  of  the  eggs  were  coated. 
Those  not  coated  all  spoiled  within  a  week,  but  the  coated  eggs  kept 
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perfectly  for  two  months,  without  change  in  color,  flavor,  or  odor. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  coating  is  not  given. — ^e.  w.  a. 

The  phosphates  of  milk,  Duclaux  (Afw.  Inst.  Pasteur^  1903^  pj>. 
2-17;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg,^  1893^  Repert,^  p.  79). — According  to  the 
author,  phosphates  exist  in  milk  in  soluble  form  and  in  insoluble 
form,  i,  e.,  in  suspension.  The  insoluble  phosphates  consist  of  phos- 
phates of  iron,  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  calcium.  The  soluble 
portion  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  an  equal  number  o€ 
molecules  of  tricalcic  phosphate,  sodium  phosphate,  and  sodium 
citrate.  In  the  case  of  all  the  samples  of  milk  examined  the  insolu- 
ble portion  contained  about  twice  as  much  lime  and  calcium  phos- 
phate as  the  soluble  portion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  similarity  of  milk  from  different 
regions  in  respect  to  its  phosphates : 

Phosphates  and  otiier  ash  constituents  of  milk  from  various  sources. 


Milk     '     Milk    '     JfjJ.^.    '    Phos-    '    Phoa- 

from         from    i    ^i;!j*    '    phate    i    phate 

Cantal.    Norway.  ^„^5y      milk,!.    milk,n. 

Total  lime  as  calcium  phoephate 

Excess  of  PjOb,  mostly  combined  with  Al,Fe, 
MgandNa,         .                        .    .. 

Percent,  Per  cent. ,  Pigrwnt.  i  P€Tctnt. '  Perc^wt. 
0.337  j       0.829  .       0.311  |       0.333           0.350 

0.066  !       0.082  '       0.051  <       0.0;7i  '         O.0S3 

other  mineral  constituents 

6.346         6.379  1       6.888  '       6.857           6.387 

Totalash 

0.748         0.7ijO  1       0.750  1       0.766  i         0.7S0 

1                 1                  1 

By  "  phosphate  milk  "  is  understood  a  milk  in  w^hich  the  phos- 
phates are  supposed  to  have  been  increased  by  feeding  phosphate  of 
lime  (see  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  503). 

The  above  analyses  show  that  such  milk,  in  spite  of  the  claims  for 
it  which  bring  it  a  much  higher  price,  contains  no  more  phosphates 
than  other  milk.  The  close  agreement  of  the  mineral  constituents  in 
the  various  samples  of  milk  is  also  of  interest  in  connection  with 
milk  inspection.  It  indicates  that  the  addition  of  either  soluble  or 
insoluble  phosphates  could  be  detected  from  the  change  it  would 
cause  in  the  relation  of  soluble  and  suspended  phosphates. — e.  w.  a. 

The  action  of  heat  on  milk,  H.  D.  Richmond  and  L.  K.  Boseley 
(Aiialyst^  Jxme^  1903,  pp.  11^1^  U^)- — ^These  studies  were  on  the  effect 
of  heat  on  the  specific  rotary  power  of  milk  sugar.  In  a  previous 
paper  by  one  of  the  authors  {AnalysU  December,  1892,  p.  225)  it  was 
stated  that  the  specific  rotation  of  milk  sugar  was  reduced  by  heating. 
The  object  of  these  studies  was  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  constant  factor 
for  a  unit  of  time.  Samples  of  milk  were  heated  in  closed  vessels 
for  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  hours  at  100°  C.  The  results 
show  that  "  even  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  the  change  may  be  detected 
by  a  delicate  polariscope,"  and  that  '*  samples  heated  for  the  same 
time  may  show  enormous  variation.''  No  change  was  produced  in 
the  rotation  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  solutions  or  by  allowing  them 
to  stand  for  some  hours.  The  reducing  power  of  Fehling's  solution 
remained  practicallv  constant  in  the  heated  and  unheated  milk. — 
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The  making  of  cheese  (Onf-ario  College  Sta,  Bid.  Xo.  88,  Apr.  17, 
1893^  pp.  8). — This  bulletin  contains  directions  for  making  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  cheese,  and  was  prepared  by  committees  of  the 
Special  Dairy  School  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. — e.  w.  a. 

Fifth  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  G-ennan  Agricul- 
tural Iizperiment  Stations  {Landw.  Vers,  Stat,  4^,  pp.  97-178). — 
The  fifth  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  was  held  in  Berlin,  December  11  and  12, 1892. 
Besides  the  representatives  of  German  experiment  stations,  the  Ger- 
man agricultural  bureau,  fertilizer  manufacturers,  and  German 
potash  works,  there  were  present  as  guests  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of 
California ;  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Connecticut ;  Prof.  Adolf  Mayer, 
of  Wageningen,  Holland;  Dr.  E.  Meissl,  of  Vienna,  and  others. 

The  meetings  were  presided  over  by  Prof.  Nobbe  in  place  of  Prof. 
Gustar  Kiihn,  deceased.  In  his  opening  address  the  acting  president 
referred  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Association  during  the  past  year 
in  the  death  of  Prof.  Gustav  Kiihn  and  Dr.  Schrodt. 

Prof.  H.  Schultze,  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  Brunswick, 
was  chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  deliberations  of  the  asso- 
ciation regarding  methods  of  investigations  : 

Determination  of  phosphoric  acid. — The  results  of  comparisons  by 
thirty  stations  of  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  found  by  the 
molybdate  and  citrate  methods  are  reported.     In  a  solution  contain- 
ing 155.4  mg.  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  citrate  method  gave  from  0.4 
mg.  less  to  4.1  mg.  more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  molybdate  method. 
The  agreement  between  the  two  methods  was  not  as  close  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions.    The  agreement  of  the  results  obtained  by  different 
analysts  by  the  citrate  method  was  more  satisfactory  than  by  the 
molybdate  method.     It  is  believed  that  the  chief  source  of  error  in  the 
molybdate  method  lay  in  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  with  mag- 
nesia mixture  in  a  solution  containing  about  2.5  per  cent  of  ammonia. 
It  was  recommended  that  in  future  studies  of  methods  this  apparent 
error  be  corrected.     In  such  a  solution  the  phosphoric  acid  is  either 
not  completely  precipitated  or  the  precipitate  differs  somewhat  from 
the  normal  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate,  since,  according  to 
Neubauer,  free  phosphoric  acid  may  be  volatilized  during  incinera- 
tion, giving  a  too  low  result.    The  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  from 
strongly  ammoniacal  solutions  is  under  some  conditions  noticeably 
low.     It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  precipitate  from  a  very 
weakly  ammoniacal  or  a  neutral  solution. 

The  reporter  suggested  that  the  comparisons  be  continued  with  the 
changes  mentioned. 

The  discussion  brought  out  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  method  of  precipitating  from  neutral  or  anmfioniacal 
solutions.  Dr.  Loges  had  found  that  the  precipitation  from  neutral 
solutions  often  gave  wrong  results,  especially  when  the  ammoma  was  _ 
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added  before  the  precipitate  had  completely  separated  out  of  the 
neutral  solution.  Magnesia  was  thrown  down  under  such  conditions, 
and  the  precipitate  showed  a  reaction  for  ortho-phosphate.  Others 
also  believed  that  neutrahzation  was  entirely  useless. 

The  recommendation  of  the  association  was  that  a  phosphoric  acid 
solution  of  known  strength  be  sent  out  to  all  the  members  for  testing 
by  the  following  methods :  (1)  Precipitation  with  magnesia  mixture, 
according  to  the  new  Fresenius  molybdate  method,  ?.  ^.,  neutralizing 
and  then  adding  7  c.  c.  of  10  per  cent  ammonia;  (2)  precipitation 
with  a  magnesia  mixture  containing  an  unusually  large  quantity  of 
ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride  (Halle  modification)  ;  (3)  pre- 
cipitation from  a  solution  not  neutralized,  made  by  dissolving  the 
3'ellow  molybdic  precipitate  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  ammonia  as 
possible  (Wagner  method). 

Examination  of  Thomaa  slag. — At  the  Halle  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation it  was  recommended  to  retain  sulphuric  acid  as  the  solvent  in 
making  up  solutions  for  analysis,  but  that  comparisons  be  made  of 
this  with  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  digesting  for  two  hours  in  a 
boiling  bath.  These  comparisons  were  made,  but  the  re^sult  was  not 
favorable  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  method.  Hydrochloric  acid  was 
declared  to  be  unreliable  and  it  was  decided  to  adopt  sulphuric  acid 
exclusively  for  the  solution  of  Thomas  slag  phosphate. 

Attention  was  called  by  H.  Schultze  to  the  disadvantage  which  may 
result  from  grinding  and  screening  the  sample,  and  the  proposition 
was  made  that  in  the  preparation  of  Thomas  slag  for  analysis  the  ma- 
terial should  not  be  screened  except  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  get  an  average  sample.  Further,  that  the  portion  of 
the  sample  retained  for  the  control  analysis  be  preserved  in  tight- 
stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool  place  for  three  months.  The  suggestions 
were  adopted. 

Direct  determination  of  nitrogen  in  Chili  saltpeter, — ^The  reporter 
recommended  for  this  purpose  Gustav  Kiihn's  zinc-iron  method.  The 
indirect  method,  determining  the  nitrogen  by  difference,  was  reported 
to  be  unreliable.     The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

A  paper  was  presented  by  A.  Devarda,  describing  his  method  for 
the  determination  of  nitric  nitrogen  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  676).  The 
method  gave  very  close  results  on  chemically  pure  nitrate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Methods  of  potash  determination. — The  committee  on  fertilizer 
analysis  presented  some  recommendations  looking  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  an  official  method  for  potash  determination.  They  considered 
it  essential  that  the  platinic  chloride  used  be  pure,  and  especially  so 
in  regard  to  iridium  oxide,  platinous  chloride,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
nitric  acid.  Pure  potassium  chloride  should  be  used  for  testing 
platinic  chloride.  The  method  recommended  was  to  dissolve  20 
grams  of  substance  in  1  liter,  using  100  c  c.  for  analysis.  To  this 
add  10  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  barium  chloride  until  the  sul- 
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phiiric  acid  is  all  precipitated,  when  the  solution  is  made  to  2  liters 
and  filtered.  A  slight  excess  of  barium  chloride  need  not  be  removed, 
but  every  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  should  be  precipitated.  Definite 
quantities  of  platinic  chloride  are  recommended  in  case  of  different 
potash  salts.  After  tlie  platinic  chloride  is  added,  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  nK>istened  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  cooled, 
and  9f>  per  cent  alcohol  added.  The  potassio-platinic  chloride  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  dried  at  120°  C,  and  weighed. 
In  the  presence  of  salts  containing  magnesium  chloride,  the  sample 
is  to  be  mixed  with  freshly  ignited  caustic  lime. 

The  committee  recommended  that  further  investigations  be  made  on 
the  factors  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  potassium  sulphate  and  potas- 
sium oxide  from  the  potassio-platinic  chknride  precipitate,  and  as  to 
whether  in  the  determination  of  potassium  sulphate  in  sulphate  of 
potash  and  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  a  correction 
sbcMiId  be  made.  It  was  decided  to  investigate  the  method  for 
another  year  before  adopting  it  as  official. 

Dr.  Meissl  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  using  pure  platinic 
chloride  as  a  prime  factor  in  potash  determination,  and  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  absolutely  pure  platinic  chloride.  Besides  impuri- 
ties of  iridium  oxide,  platinous  chloride,  and  traces  of  nitric  acid,  it 
often  contained  sulphuric  acid  and  silver  chloride.  Further  than 
this,  it  often  happened  that  the  residue  from  the  evaporation  of 
platinic  chloride  was  not  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  He  regarded 
the  weighing  of  the  reduced  platinum  as  somewhat  safer  than 
weighing  the  potassio-platinic  chloride  precipitate.  The  practice  at 
his  station  was  to  reduce  the  platinum  in  a  wide  test  tub^  in  a  current 
of  illuminating  gas,  heat  the  platinum  with  a  little  water  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filter,  incinerate,  and  weigh. 

Prof.  Hilgard  remarked  that  while  the  weighing  of  the  double 
salt  in  a  Gooch  crucible  gave  satisfactory  results  in  skilled  hands,  he 
preferred  weighing  the  reduced  platinum.  This  he  did  in  a  small 
platinum  crucible,  the  inside  of  which  was  coated  about  halfway  up 
the  side  with  a  layer  of  platinum  sponge.  The  platinum  sponge 
aided  the  decomposition  of  the  double  salt,  so  that  the  latter  took 
place  rapidly  and  quietly  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  results  by  this  method  were  always  slightly  lower 
than  those  obtained  by  weighing  the  double  salt. 

Fertilizer  control. — Prof.  H.  Schultze  reported  on  this  subject.  A 
form  for  a  contract  between  fertilizer  manufacturers  or  dealers  and 
experiment  stations  was  presented.  In  this,  the  control  station  agrees 
on  its  part  to  publish  annually  in  a  journal  to  be  agreed  upon  a  list  of 
the  firms  placing  themselves  under  its  control ;  to  analyze  samples  of 
the  fertilizers  manufactured  by  these  firms  free  of  cost  to  the  senders 
when  samples  are  properly  taken;  to  analyze  the  fertilizer  samples  mH 

within  twelve  days  after  their  receipt,  or  in  case  this  is  impossible  to         W' 
notify  the  firm  and  the  sender  of  the  sample;  to  send  copies  of  thei        ■ 
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results  to  both  the  sender  of  the  sample  and  the  firm  manufacturing 
it;  and  to  make  the  analyses  according  to  the  official  methods.  The 
firm  on  its  part  agrees  to  sell  all  goods  under  guaranty  of  composi- 
tion, and  to  guarantee  also  the  general  condition  of  the  goods  and 
their  freedom  from  injurious  materials;  to  make  compensation  for 
any  lot  of  goods  found  to  be  below  the  guaranty;  and  to  pay  the 
experiment  station  for  the  analyses  made  according  to  a  fixed  tariff. 
The  form  as  presented  was  adopted  after  some  discussion. 

Feeding  stuffs  control. — ^Regulations  governing  the  sale  and  the 
control  of  feeding  stuffs,  very  similar  to  those  given  in  E.  S.  R.,  voL 
in,  p.  753,  .were  adopted. 

Prof.  Emmerling  stated  that  in  some  sections  more  than  half  of 
the  bran  sold  was  adulterated.  Prof.  Meissl  stated  that  at  the 
Vienna  Station  certain  feeding  stuffs  containing  spores  of  plant 
blights  had  been  fed  to  pigs.  No  injury  was  observed  to  the  health 
of  the  animals,  but  the  spores  excreted  were  found  to  be  uninjured 
and  to  germinate  readily,  thus  favoring  a  distribution  of  the  disease. 
He  had  seldom  found  bran  adulterated,  but  had  often  found  consid- 
erable quantities  of  spores  of  rusts,  blights,  etc.  Ulbricht  stated  that 
at  the  experiment  station  in  Dahme  every  sample  of  bran  was  exam- 
ined as  to  its  content  of  weed  seeds.  The  seeds  thus  separated  were 
tested  as  to  their  vitality.  He  had  also  noticed  large  amounts  of 
spores  in  bran.  Prof.  Adolf  Mayer. stated  that  the  Holland  stations 
were  fitted  out  with  appliances  for  determining  whether  and  to  what 
extent  a  feeding  stuff  was  adulterated,  and  to  recognize  the  materials 
used  in  such  adulteration. 

Soil  analysis. — A  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  Julius  Kiihn  on  the 
subject  of  soil  analysis  was  read,  in  which  some  changes  in  the  meth- 
ods adopted  in  1890  were  suggested  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  n,  p.  524).  Prof. 
Hilgard  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  chemical  and  mechanical 
soil  analysis. 

Seed  testing  and  seed  control. — Recommendations  as  to  the  amount 
of  subsamples  to  be  taken,  tests  for  trueness  to  name,  origin,  purity, 
volume  weight,  germination  test,  and  the  duration  of  the  germination 
test  passed  the  second  reading. 

Miscellaneous  business. — A  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  of  the  Association's  making  an  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair 
reported  unfavorably,  for  the  reasons  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  at 
that  date  space  could  be  obtained,  that  sufficient  funds  could  not  be 
raised,  and  that  the  time  was  too  short  for  the  preparation  of  a  cred- 
itable exhibit. 

The  request  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  that  the  Associa- 
tion cooperate  with  it  in  its  experiments  on  the  preservation  of  barn- 
yard manure,  which  are  to  be  continued  for  four  years,  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Vogel,  chemist  to  the  Society. 

Prof.  Atwater  spoke  upon  the  desirability  of  closer  relationship 
between  the  experiment  stations  of  different  countries,  and  suggested 
the  formation  of  an  international  commission. — ^e.  w.  a.^  ^  ^o — 
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ende  Krankheit  der  Aprikosenbdume  und  uber  die  Erscheinungen  der  Blattrand- 
durre),  R.  AD^RUOhD. —Laiidw.  Jahrb.,  ^2  {1893),  Heft  S.pp,  435-4o7. 

The  control  of  potato  rot  by  means  of  copper  sulphate  {Die Bekampfung  der 
Kartoffelkrankheit  dutch  die  Verwendung  von  Kupferviiriol) ,  A.  Leydeckrr. — 
Oestei^,  landw.  IVocJienbL,  1803,  No,  21,  pp.  liiS,  104. 

Palm  weevil  of  British  Honduras. — Kew  Misc,  Bui,  No.  74  and  76,  pp.  ^7-tlO, 

British  hawkweeds,  E.  F.  and  W.  R.  Linton.— JoMrn.  Bot.,  31,  p.  Iff/i, 

Effect  of  mildew  on  the  composition  of  bread  ( Versuche  uber  den  Einfluss  des 
Schimmelns  auf  die  Znsammensetzung  des  Brodes),  T.  Dietrich.— Bct-.  7/,  Ver- 
aamm.  bayrischer  Vertreter  angew.  Chem.,  1893,  p.  93;  aba,  in  Zeitsch,  analyt. 
Chem.,  3r^,  Heft  3,  p,  302, 

Dried  sug^ar-beet  difilision  residue  as  food  for  farm  animals  ( Ueber  Trocken- 
schnitzel nnd deren  Verfutterung),KnFMFE,-'Molk.  Ztg,,  1893, No.  17, pp.  2:3^  224. 

On  the  dig'estibility  of  milk  and  bread  {Beit rage  zur  Kenntuiss  der  Verdau- 
lichkeit  der  Milch  und  des  B rotes),  A.  Maonus-Boy.— ArcAi.  de Physiol.,  i>3  {1893)^ 
p,  644:  abs.  in  Chein,  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  38,  Repert.,  p.  130. 

The  results  of  feeding  a  ration  deficient  in  albuminoids  {Die  Folgen  einer 
ausreichenden  aber  eiiceissamien  Nahrung),!.  MuxK. — Arch,  path,  Anat,,  132^ 
pp,  91-167:  abs,  in  Chem.  Centralbl,,  1893,  I,  No,  2.i,pp.  W72,  1013. 

Observations  on  the  effect  of  feeding  calves  and  pigs  on  the  cooked  milk  of 
cows  suffering  from  mouth  and  foot  diseases  {Beobachtungen  irelchebeim  Ver- 
f utter n  anfgekochter  Milch  von  maul-  und  klauenseucJiekrankeu  Kiihen  an  Kalber 
und  Schweine  geinacht  sind),  Georoesohn. — Konigsberger  land-  u.  forsttr.  Ztg,, 
1893,  No,  5.  pp.  20,  27. 

Feeding  dairy  cows  ( Ueber  Fiitterung der  Kuhe),A,  Schmid.— Jtfb/A:.  Ztg.,  1893, 
No.  18.  pp,  2,i7,  238;  No,  19  pp.  2.'} 4,  25.'^ 

Effect  of  various  feeding  stuffs  on  the  qualities  of  milk  ( Der  Einfluss  der  i^e?  - 
schiedenartigen  Futtennittel  auf  die  Beschaffenheit  der  Milch), — Schweiz.  Milch 
Ztg.,  9  {1893).  No.  4;  Molk.  Ztg.,  1893,  No,  16,  pp.  197,  198, 

Adulteration  of  oleomargarine  with  sunflower-seed  oil  {Verfdlschung  von 
Margarin  mit  Sonnebhnnenol) ,  A.  JoLLES  and  E.  Wild.— C^em.  Ztg,,  1893,  No. 
49.  p,  879. 

Oils  from  apricot,  cherry,  plum,  and  peach  stones,  and  their  possible  use 
as  adulterants  of  olive  oil,  C.  Micro. — Zeitsch.  osterr,  Apoth,  Ver.,  31,  p.  17.'*; 
abs.  in  Analyst,  June.  1893,  p.  149, 

A  new  method  for  detecting  cotton-seed  oil  in  lard  and  olive  oil,  and  the 
approximate  estimation  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  lard  ( Uefyer  eim*  neue  Melhode 
zum  Nachweis  x'ou  Baumirollsamenol  in  Sclureinefett  und  Olivenol  und  uber  die 
anndhernde  Schdtzung  des  Gehaltes  an  Baumwollsamenol  in  Schweinefett).  F. 
Gaxjttek.-  Zeitsch.  analyt,  Chem,,  62,  Heft  3,  pp.  309-312, 

Detection  of  extracted  tea,  W.  A.  Tichomirow.— C/ie?H.  News,  67  {1893),  No. 
1744,  p,  190. 

The  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the  skin  {Die  Kohlensdure 
nnd  Wasserausscheidung  der  Haul),  Schierbeck. — Arch,  Anat.  u,  Physiol.,  1893, 
p.  11'):  abs.  in  Chem.^ Centralbl.,  1893, 1,  No.  25,  p.  1073,  and  in  Ceniralbl.  med. 
Wissensch.,  1893,  p.  306. 

Effect  of  light  on  animals  {Einfluss  des  Lichtes  auf  den  thierischen  Organ- 
ismus)   H.  WKiSKE.-^Oesterr,  landw.  Wochenbl..  1893,  No.  20,  p.  156. 

The  effect  of  variations  in  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  warm  weather  on  the 
animal  body  {Schwankungen  der  Luftfeuchtigkeit  bei  hohen  Teniperaturen  in 
ihrem  Einfluss  auf  den  thierischen  Organistnus) ,  B.vbnkh.— Arch.  Hyg,,  16,  Heft 
2,  pp.  101-104. 
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Effect  of  exercising  the  lacteal  glands  on  producti-veness  (Einflitss  der 
Uebttng  der  Milchdruae auf  die Milchergiehigkeit) ,\ , Uhrman.—J/o/At.  Ztg.,lS9.i^ 
No.  Ifi,  pp,  eoo,  SIO. 

Importance  of  fat  in  nutrition  (Bedeutung  den  Fettes  in  der  Nahrung)  A. 
FiCK. — SitzungHber.  physikaL-med.  Gea.  zu  Wfirzlmrg,  1^9 J.  p.- Ill:  abs.  in  Cheni, 
CentralbL,  1SU3.  /,  No.  hi,  pp.  dlfi,  an. 

The  importance  of  albuminoid  food  in  human  nutrition  {Die  Bedeutung  dea 
Eiiceiases  fur  die  EryiCihrung  den  Metmchen),  F.  Hirschfeld. — Berliuer  klin, 
Wochenach.,  .m,  pp.  .r.'4-.L'!f:  abs.  in  Chern.  Ceutralbl.,  ISOJ,  I.  No.  17,  pp.  790,  791. 

In  what  manner  is  albuminoid  metabolism  in  the  animal  cell  influenced  by 
albuminoid  nutritionP  {Tn  icelcher  IVeise  heeinflusHt  die  Eiweimnahrung  den 
Eiweissstoffivevhsel  der  thierischen  Zelle?),  B.  Schondorff. — Arch.  ges.  Physiol., 
r»4  {1S93),  Heft  7,  8,  and  9,  pp.  4J(f-4H.i. 

Some  laws  of  albuminoid  metabolism  (Ceber  einige  Gesetze  des  Eiweissntoff- 
wechitelft),  E.  Pfluger.— .4rc/i.  ges.  Physiol.,  ')4  {1S9.1),  Heft  7,  S,  and  9.  pp.  ^VJ3- 
419. 

The  effect  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  diastatic  and  peptonizing  ferments  in 
the  animal  body,  V.  P.  SviUERBECK.—Skandijiav.  Arch,  Physiol.,  J,  p.  $43:  abs, 
in  Chem.  CentralbL,  1893,  I,  No.  Pi,  p,  74o,  and  in  Centmlbl.  Physiol.,  0,  pp, 
74^i-744- 

The  behavior  of  pentoses  in  the  animal  body  ( Verhalten  der  Pentosen  ini 
Tierkorper)^  E.  Salkowski. — Centralbl.  med.  Wissensch.,  :s93.pp.  193.  104:  abs, 
in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1S93, 1,  No,  10,  p,  74(i. 

Behavior  of  pentoses  in  the  human  body  {Verhalten  der  P^ntaglykosen  im 
mensch lichen  Organismus) ,  W.  Ebstein. — Arch.  path.  Anat.,  13J,  pp,  308,  309: 
abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1893,  /,  No,  J5.p.  1073. 

Effect  on  the  metabolism  of  the  dog  of  feeding  once  daily  or  the  same 
amount  of  food  in  several  portions  {Der  Einfluss  taglich  einmaliger  oder  frdk- 
tionierter  Nahrungsaufnahme  auf  den  Stoffwechsel  des  Hundes),  C.  Adrain. — 
Zeitsch,  physiol.  Chem.,  17,  pp.  610-033:  ab,s.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  MT/?,  I,  No.  17, 
pp.  793,  794. 

The  growth  of  tuberculosis  germs  upon  vegetable  media  ( Veber  das  Wachs- 
thnm  ron  Tuberkelbacillen  auf  pflanzUchen  iVid A r[)orfen),  Sander. — Arch.  Hyg., 
10,  Heft  3,  pp,  '338-311. 

Experiments  in  inoculating  ten  steers  with  tuberculin  ( Ein  never  Impfver- 
such  mit  Tvberkidin).—Landw,  Wocheiibl:  Schles.  Hoist.,  1893,  No.  23,  pp.  219-221, 

The  fat  content  of  the  milk  of  Mecklenburg  herds  {Der  Fettgehalt  der  Milch 
mecklenburgischer  Herden),  P.  YiEm.— Milch  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  17,  pp,  274,  -275. 

Nuclein  content  of  human  milk  and  cow's  milk  {Der  Nucleingehalt  der  Frau- 
en-  ujid  Kuhmilch),  Szont agh.— C7wgrar.  Ay^h.  Med,,  1892.  p,  192:  abs.  in  Chem, 
CentralbL,  1893,  I,  No,  22,  p.  985. 

Identification  and  determination  of  lactose  in  various  kinds  of  milk,  Q. 
DRNiois. — Journ.  Pharm,  et  Chim.,  27,  ser.  5,  pp.  413-417:  abs,  in  Chem,  Cen- 
tralbl., 1893,  I,  No,  20,  pp.  1092,  1093. 

On  the  reaction  of  mi\k.,—L'  Union  pharm .:  abs,  in  Milch  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  16, 
p.  257, 

On  the'relation  between  the  specific  gravity  and  the  fat  content  of  milk 
solids  in  its  bearing  on  Fleischmann's  formula  ( Ueber  die  durch  die  Giltigkeit 
der  Fleischmann' schen  Formel  bedingte  Beziehung  zmischen  dem  spezifischen 
Gewicht  und  dem  prozentischen  Fettgehalt  der  Trockensnbstanz  der  Milch),  J. 
NmiVS.— Milch  Ztg.,  1893,  No,  17,  pp,  272-274^ 

The  chemical  differences  between  cows'  milk  and  human  milk  and  the 
means  for  making  them  alike  {Die  chemischen  TJnterschiede  zivischen  Kuh-  tmd 
Frauenmilch  und  die  Mittel  zu  ihrer  Ausgleichnng) ,  Soxhlet. — Mfinchener  med, 
Wochensck.,  1893,  No,  4:  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1893,  I,  No,  15, pp.  703,  704, 
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Studies  on  the  milk  of  inoculated  aniTnalg  (Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Milch 
immunisierter  Tiere),  Briboer  and  Ehrlich. — Zeitsch.  Hyg,,  lS^pp,3S6-^40;  abs. 
in  Chein.  CentralbL,  1803,  /,  No,  13,  p.  620. 

The  relation  of  phosphates  and  casein  to  lactic  fermentation  (Ueher  die 
Beziehungen  der  Phosphate  und  des  Caseins  zur  MilcJisaHregdhrung) ,  H.  Timpe. — 
Chem,  Ztg,,  1893.  No.  43,  pp,  757,  758, 

Bacteriology  in  its  relations  to  dairying  {Die  Bakteriologie  in  ihrer  Beziehung 
zur  Milchwirtschaft) ,  P.  Scnupp as, —Centralbl,  Bakt.  m.  Par,,  13,  pp,  527-631. 

Qualities  of  milk  sterilized  by  Sozhlet's  method  {Die  Beschaffenheit  sterili- 
sierter  Milch  nach  Soxhlet),  Pauly.— J^fo/^^  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  22,  pp.  295,  296. 

The  artificial  souring  of  cream  with  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  {Die  kiinst' 
liche  Sduerung  des  Rahmes  mittelst  ReincuHureii  von  Milchsdurebakterien)  ^  F. 
hjLFKR.—Oesterr,  landw,  WochenbL,  1893,  No.  16,  pp.  123,  124;  and  No.  19,  pp. 
147, 14S. 

How  can  milk  be  kept  from  souring,  and  what  is  the  best  temperature  for 
separating  the  cream P  ( Wodurch  kann  man  die  Milch  Idnger  frisch  erhalten, 
und  welche  Teniperatur  ist  bei  der  Centrifugirung  der  Milch  als  die  gUnstigste 
anzu^eheiif),  Hittcher.— Brawtwc^w^.  landw.  Ztg,,  1893,  No.  17,  p.  70. 

On  the  preservation  of  milk  in  Norway  with  boracic  acid  ( Ueber  Konservie- 
rung  der  Milch  in  Noncegen  mittelst  Borsdnre),^..  Weiomann  and  J.  Sebelien. — 
Milch  Ztg.,  1893,  No,  16,  p.  264. 

Sponge  and  sand  filters  for  removing  dirt  and  bacteria  from  milk  (Die 
Wirkung  von  Schwamm  und  Kiesfiltem  auf  die  Reinigung  der  Milch  von  Schmutz- 
teilen  und  Bakterien),  Schuppau.— ^6«.  in  Molk.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  18,  pp,  241,  242. 

Danger  from  consuming  the  milk  of  sick  cows  ( Welche  Qefahren  erwachsen 
fur  den  Menschen  aus  dem  Oenuss  der  Milch  kranker  Tieref),  F.  Baum. — Arch. 
Wissensch,  u.  prak,  Tierheilkunde,  18,  Heft  3  and  4;  abs,  in  Deut,  landw.  Ptease^ 
1893,  No,  28,  p.  296;  No,  29,  pp,  308,  309;  No.  32,  p.  344;  No.  33,  pp.  3.52,  353;  and 
No,  366,  p.  34. 

The  sampling  of  milk  (Die  Entnahme  von  Milchproben) ,  J.  Siedel. — Allg. 
Molk,  Ztg,,  1893,  No,  15,  pp,  3,  4;  No.  16.  pp.  3,  4. 

Determination  of  fat  in  milk  by  the  Weiss  method  {Zur  Bestimniung  des 
Fettgehaltes  der  Milch  nach  Wei^),  Lanq. — Pharm.  Ztg,,  38,  p,  219;  abs.  in 
Chem.  Centralbl,  1893, 1,  No.  21,  p,  960. 

A  new  method  for  determining  the  fatty  matter  of  milk,  L.  Libbermann 
and  S.  SzfeKBLY.— C/iem.  News,  67  {1893),  No,  1751,  pp.  280,  281. 

The  Lister-Babcock  milk  tester,  with  some  suggestions  for  extending  its 
use,  G.  Yms&x.— Analyst,  May,  1893,  pp,  118-125. 

The  Lefihiann-Beam  method  for  the  estimation  of  fat  in  milk,  part  H,  H.  D. 
Richmond.— ^miZy«^  May,  1893,  pp.  130-134. 

The  action  of  heat  on  milk,  H.  D.  Richmond  and  L.  E.  Bo^ei^^y,-^ Analyst, 
June,  1893,  pp.  141,  142, 

The  Calculation  of  the  efficiency  of  milk  separators  ( Ueber  die  Berechnung 
der  Wirkung  von  Milch  cent  rifugen  aus  deren  Abmessungen) ,  GlESELBR. — Landw. 
Jahrb.,  22,  Heft  4.  pp.  569-580;  and  Milch  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  19,  pp,  303,  304, 

What  are  the  requirements  necessary  to  the  production  of  first  quality  but- 
ter in  co^Sperative  creameries P  {Welche  Bedingungen  sind  zu  erfUllen  um  in 
Oenossenschafts-Molkereien  feinste  Butter  herzustellenf),  Du  Roi. — Molk.  Ztg.^ 
1893,  No,  19,  pp.  253,  254. 

On  the  water  content  of  butter  {Aufkldrungen  fiber  den  Wassergehalt  in  der 
Butter).— Abs.  in  Milch  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  16,  pp.  256,  257, 

Edam  cheese  {Edamer  Kdse),  B.  Rost.— Jfo/Ar.  Ztg.,  1893,  No,  23.  pp.  309,  310. 

Analysis  of  a  cheese  made  from  separator  skim  milk,  L.  Carcano. — Staz 
sper.  agr,  Ital,,  24,  pp,  5^;  abs.  in  Chenu  Centralbl.,  1893,  I,  No.  19,  p.  895. 
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Tlie  effect  of  exclusion  of  air  on  the  ripening  of  Emmenthaler  cheese 
(  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Liiftabschlusses  auf  die  Reifnng  des  EmmenthctJer  KAses) , 
E.  Von  Freudenrkich  and  F.  Schallbr. — Schweiz.  Wochen,sch.  Phami,,3l,pp. 
78-81;  abs.  in  Chem.  CentralbL,  1S9S,  /,  No.  15,  p,  rOd, 

Hxperiments  on  the  formation  of  fat  durinif  the  ripening  of  cheese  ( Ver- 
suche  fiber  die  Fettbildung  bei  der  Reifung  des  Kdaes)^  H.  Jacobsthal. — Arch. 
ges.  Physiol.,  54  {1S9S),  Heft  7.  8,  and  9,  pp,  484-500. 

The  cause  of  abnormal  ripening  of  cheese  ( Ueber  die  Ursachen  nnd  die  Erre- 
ger  der  abtiormalen  Reifungsvorgdnge  beim  Kdse),  L.  Adametz. — Milch.  Ztg.. 
1893,  No.  14,  pp.  219,  220;  No.  15,  pp.  2S5-24o;  and  No.  22,  pp.  S54-^i57. 

Novelties  in  the  manufacture  of  rice  starch  (Neiiennigeii  in  der  Fabrikation 
von  Reisst&rke),  H.  Schreib.— C/i^i.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  44.  PP-  777-780. 

The  purification  of  beet  juice  {Ueber  die  Reinigung  der  Rvbens&fte). — Woch- 
enschr.  Central'Ver.  Rubenziick.-Ind.,  1892,  No.  11,  p.  158,  159. 

The  application  of  electricity  in  purifying  juice  (Die  Amrenduny  der  Elec- 
tricitdt  bei  der  Saftreiniffung) ,  A.  Stift. —  Wochenachr.  Central- Ver.  Rubenzuck.- 
hid.,  ;«m7,  No.  1,  p.  2, 

The  effect  of  lime  and  alkalies  on  inverted  sugar  ( Ueber  die  Einicirknng  von 
Kalk  und  Alkalien  auf  Invertzucker),  L.  Jesser. —Op«^wr.  ungar.  Zeitsch.  Zuck- 
erind.  h.  Landw.,  1893,  Heft  2,  pp.  239-253, 

The  storage  of  crude  sugar  {Ueber  das  Verhalten  des  Rohzuckers  beim 
Lagem),  F.  Strohmer. — Oesterr.  ungar.  Zeitsch,  Znck  rind.  u.  Landw.,  1893, 
Heft  2,  pp.  212-233, 

BApid  method  for  estimating  the  extract  in  wine  {Zxir  raschen  Ed'tract- 
bestimmung  in  Wein),  Medicus. — Ber,  11.  Versamm.  hayrischer  Vertreter  angetc. 
Chem.,  1893,  p.  80;  abs.  in  Zeitsch.  analyt.  Chem.,  32.  Heft  3,  p.  362, 

The  judgment  of  wine  from  its  chemical  ^analysis  {Die  Beurtheilung  der 
VVein£  auf  Orund  der  chemischen  Untersuchung) ,  3 .  Nessler. — Chem.  Ztg.,  1893, 
No.  33,  p.  577. 

Studies  on  the  structure  of  wool  fiber  ( Ueber  Strukturverhdltnisse  von  Woll- 
haaren  mit  Anknupfung  an  die  KohlschmidV sche  Erdrterung  der  Breslauer  Pro- 
beschur  und  dieletztere  selbst),  W.  von  Nathusius. — Landxc.  Jahrb.,  22  {1893), 
Heft  4.  pp.  4€9-50£. 

History  of  the  Horseshoe  {Die  Hiifeisenfunde  in  Deutschland,  iiamentUch  in 
Sudbayem, unddie Geschichte des  Hufeisens) ,  R.  Braungart. — Landw.  Jahrb., 22 
{1893),  Heft  3,  pp.  325-434. 

-  Agricultural  machinery  for  the  culture  of  roots  {Altes  und,  nenes  uber  land- 
unrthschaftliche  Maschinen,  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtignng  der  Riibencnltur- 
gerathe),  H.  Ritter. — Oesterr.  ungar.  Zeitsch.  Znckerind,  u.  Landw.,  1893,  Heft 
2,  pp.  171-193. 

Annual  report  for  1892  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Begen- 
walde  {Jahresbericht  fiber  die  Thdtigkeit  der  agrikultur-chemischen  Versuchssta- 
tion  der  Pommerchen  okonomischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Regemvalde  im  Jahre  1893), 
P.  BMSSSixsi.—Wochensch.  pomm.  okon.  Ges.,  1893,  No   12,  pp.  149-153. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  NOTK. 


Alabama  College  and  Station. — The  colloj^e  and  station  have  met  with  a 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  N.  T.  Lupton,  M.  D.,  LU  I).,  professor  of  general 
and  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  college,  chemist  of  the  station,  and  State 
chemist,  which  occurred  June  11,  at  Auburn,  Alabama. 

Idaho  Station. — ^The  station  council  and  staff  have  l)een  organized  as  fol- 
lows: Franklin  B.  Gault,  president  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  chairman; 
Charles  P.  Fox,  M.  S.,  director,  agriculturist,  and  horticulturist:  John  E. 
Ostrander,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  irrigation  engineer;  Charles  W.  McCurdy,  D.  Sc, 
chemist ;  L.  F.  Henderson,  Ph.  B.,  botanist ;  John  M.  Aldrich,  M.  S.,  entomolo- 
gist; and  John  E.  Bonebrlght,  B.  S.,  meteorologist. 

Indiana  College  and  Station. — S.  G.  Wright  has  been  appointed  assistant 
botanist  of  the  station,  vice  Miss  K.  E.  Golden,  who  becomes  assistant  in  biology 
in  Purdue  University.  A.  W.  Bitting,  professor  of  veterluarj'  science  in  the 
Florida  Agricultural  College,  has  been  elected  professor  of  veterinary  s(*ience  in 
Purdue  University  and  veterinarian  of  the  Indiana  Station,  vice  W.  L.  Williams. 
George  R.  Ives  has  been  appointed  assistant  agriculturist  of  the  station. 

A  greenhouse  for  pot  experiments  is  in  course  of  erection  at  the  station.  It 
is  a  substantial  glass  structure  40  by  20  feet,  and  will  be  provided  with  about 
150  feet  of  track  for  the  trucks  carrying  plants  growing  in  i)ots. 

Louisiana  Suoab  School. — ^The  third  session  of  the  Sugar  School  connected 
with  the  station  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  will  begin  Octolier  1, 
1808,  and  close  July  1,  1894.  "The  second  session  has  been  well  attendeil  by 
students  from  Spain,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Cuba,  Nebraska.  Kansas,  and  Loui- 
siana. The  object  of  the  school  is  to  produce  exi)erts  in  the  sugar  intlustry,  and 
to  this  end  a  regular  (H)urse  has  been  arranged,  covering  thorough  instruction  in 
the  growing  of  cane,  l)eets,  and  sorghum ;  designing,  construction,  and  oi>eration 
of  sugar  houses ;  and  the  practical  manufacture  of  sugar  and  the  chemistrj*  of 
its  i)roducts.  For  those  prepared  for  entering  upon  this  course  two  years  will 
be  necessjiry  for  its  completion.  This  course  leatis  to  graduation.  There  is  also 
an  irregular  course  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  sugar  makers,  engineers, 
and  planters  who  have  not  the  time  for  the  regular  crourse,  but  wish  to  acid  to 
their  practical  acccmipllshments  the  knowle<lge  of  the  principles  ui)on  which 
their  work  Is  done.  This  (course  may  l)e  taken  at  any  time,  and  will  consi.st  of 
such  studies  from  the  regular  course  as  the  student  may  elect." 

**  During  the  harvest,  lasting  usually  three  months,  the  sugar  house  will  be 
run  by  the  students  and  the  professors  in  the  experimental  manufacture  of 
sugar.  At  other  times  it  will  be  used  by  the  ])rofessor  of  me<*hanics  and  the 
Instructors  In  sugar-malvhig  for  familiarizing  the  students  with  the  use  of  the 
ma<'hinery  and  wltli  the  art  of  sugar-making.  After  the  crop  season  Is  over  the 
low-grade  sugars  are  meltcHl  and  used  by  the  students  for  instmctiim  in  sugar- 
making  and  centrifugaling.  Each  student  takes  his  turn  at  firing  the  boilers, 
weighing  the  coal  and  water  consumed,  melting  sugar,  boiling  It  to  grain  in  the 
vacuum  pan.  and  centrifugaling  tlie  masse  culte.  At  the  end  of  this  round  he 
fills  up  properly  and  returns  thnmgh  his  instructor  to  the  director  of  the  school 
carefully  i)repared  tables  of  the  results  at  every  point  in  the  pro<*ess  of  manu- 
facture, and  of  every  point  arising  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work, 
from  firing  with  the  wal  to  the  weight  of  the  condensing  water  evaporated  and 
the  final  consumption  of  coal  per  pound  of  sugar  made." 

The  faculty  cnmsists  of  William  C.  Stubl^s.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  director;  Thomas  P. 
Hutchins<m,  assistant  director ;  J.  T.  Crawley,  A.  M.,  chemist ;  J.  L.  Beeson, 
Ph.  I).,  chemist;  R.  T.  Burwell,  M.  E.,  mei-hanlcal  engineer;  E.  E.  Olding.  sugar 
maker ;  and  A.  Lehman,  B.  S.  A.,  chemist. 
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Mabyijind  Station. — C.  V.  Riley,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  appointed  entomologist  of  the  station. 

In  a  test  of  40  varieties  of  wheat  just  completed  the  average  yield  was  over 
30  bushels  per  acre.  Seven  or  8  varieties  yielded  over  40  bushels,  and  2  varie- 
ties— the  Wisconsin  Triumph  and  Fultz — over  45  bushels.  It  was  thought  that 
the  large  yield  was  principally  due  to  a  top  dressing  of  stable  manure  applied 
with  a  manure-spreader  In  January. 

New  York  Cornell  Station. — Fred  W.  Card  has  been  elected  associate  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

North  Dakota  Station. — J.  B.  Power  has  been  elected  director,  vice  H.  E. 
Stockbridge,  Ph.  D. 

Pennsylvania  Station. — The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  appropriating 
$3,000  a  year  for  two  years  to  the  station  "  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experi- 
ments and  investigations  in  the  culture,  curing,  and  preparation  of  tobacco. 
These  exi:)erlments,  which  have  already  been  initiated  at  two  points  in  Lancas- 
ter County,  are  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  Tobacco  Growers*  Society  of 
Lancaster  County,  and  such  other  responsible  a.ssoclatlons  as  may  care  to 
engage  in  such  work,  but  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  station. 
The  actual  work  of  experimentation  Is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  respective  asso- 
ciations, but  the  analyses  and  Investigations  connected  therewith  are  to  be  made 
by  the  station  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  published  In  Its  annual  report. 
It  is  further  provided  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  that  experiments  shall  be  carried  on  under  the  act  In  not 
less  than  iwo,  nor  more  than  five,  separate  localities.  Provision  Is  a4so  made 
for  the  publication  of  results  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  one  copy  of  each  of  which 
is  to  be  sent  to  every  newspaper  In  the  State." 

Texas  Station. — J.  H.  Connell,  M.  S.,  professor  of  agriculture  In  the  Missis- 
sippi College,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  station,  vice  G.  W.  Curtis, 
M.  S.  A. 

Wyoming  College  and  Station. — The  following  appointments  have  been  made 
by  the  board  of  trustees:  E.  I.  Antrim,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  English;  W.  C. 
Knight,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgj%  and  geologist  of  the  station ; 
I.  M.  Morse,  Ph.  B.,  assistant  professor  of  French  and  German ;  J.  D.  Conley, 
Ph.  D.,  physicist  of  the  station. 

Ontario. — ^The  following  statistics  of  agriculture  In  Ontario  are  taken  from  a 
recent  circular  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Industries :  Population  2,114,321 ; 
number  of  acres  of  cleared  land  11,988.426:  horses  ()S8,814;  cattle  2,020,140; 
sheep  1,850,473 ;  pigs  990,974 ;  iwultry  7,078,973 :  value  of  farm  lands,  buildings, 
Implements,  and  live  stock,  $979,977,244. 

The  area,  produce,  and  value  of  field  crops  in  Ontario  in  1892. 


I 


Acreage. 


Field  CTopB. 


Fall  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Barley 

Data 

Rye 

Peas 

Corn  (in  the  ear) 

Com  (tons  for  silo ) 

Buckwheat 

Beans 

Potatoes 

Mangel- wurzels 

Carrots 

Tnmipe 


1802. 


966,522 

861, *B 

499,225 

1,861,469 

7a, 073  1 
774.732  , 
181,463 

91,403 
125,104  I 

33,249 
145.703 

22,026 

9.941 

129; 627  , 


Eleven 
years. 


908.636 
571,525 
721.062 
1.681.229 
100,857 
678,578 

\    202.877 

74.309 
20.  Wl 

154.563 
19,772 
10,379 

107,187 


Hay  and  clover 2,515,387  i  2,310,938 


Total. 


8,080,206     7,568,753 


Products 
In  1892. 


Buftheh. 
20.492,497 

8,290,395 
12,274,318  I 
64,758,05:^  I 

1,13^,504 
14.494,430 
[11,229,498 
I   948.907 

2,521.214  I 

5a5,931 
12.289,817 
l(J,:iTO,474 

3,827,381 

6:1541.641 

Tons. 

4,384.838 


Yield  per  acre. 


1892. 


Biish. 

21.2 

12.7 

24.6 

84.8 

15.5 

18.7 

61.9 

10. :« 

20.2 

16.1 

84.3 
470.0 

490.0    ! 
Ton4t. 
1.74 


Eleven 
'  years. 

Bush. 
20.1 
15.4 
25.9 
35.1 
16.2 
20.6 


„  ,        ,    Market  price. 

Value  of  I 

crop  of 
1892.       '  1892. 


Cts. 
70.7 
67.8 
41.3 
30.8 
55.8 


20.4 

17.7 

118.0 

440.0 

354.0 

418.0 

Tons. 

1.39 


714  !  59.0 
a58  ,  26.3 

814 


Eleven 
years. 

Cts. 
88.0 
87.7 
53.7 
35.5 
59.7 
61.4 
31.6 


$14,488. 
I  6,630, 
1  5.060. 
!  19.945, 
1  6:^1. 
i  8,. 551. 
2,95:i 
1.897 
1.063, 
529, 
6. 194, 

478, 
6,a54, 


a5, 955. 672  :$8.20      $10.08 


952 

5<X) 

42.2 

98.8 
50.4 

41.6 

114.4 

45.3 

i'*0 

164 

.110,562,493    ..r 
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"  The  average  wages  paid  to  laborers  per  year  were  $156  with  board,  and  $253 
without  board :  for  the  working  season  $16.52  was  the  average  per  month  with 
board  and  $25.92  without  board ;  domestic  servants  averaged  $6.21  per  month. 

"The  average  temperature  for  the  six  growing  months  (April-September)  in 
1892  was  58.61",  l)eing  nearly  1**  above  the  average  season  of  eleven  years.  The 
total  sunshine  for  the  same  months  was  1,346.9  hours,  or  eight  hours  below  the 
average.  The  rainfall  amounted  to  20.16  inches  as  compared  with  15.45  Inches, 
the  average  season's  rainfall  for  the  eleven  years." 

International  Exhibition  of  Fruit  Culture. — ^The  Society  of  Fruit  Culture 
of  Russia  announces  an  International  exhibition  of  fruit  culture,  to  be  held 
under  its  auspices  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  autumn  of  lSQ4t.  Its  object  is  stated 
to  be  to  show  "  the  present  condition  in  Russia*  and  other  countries  of  the  culti- 
vation of  fruits  and  vegetables,  viticulture,  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants, 
horticulture,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  products." 

A  congress  of  pomologists  will  be  convened  simultaneously  with  the  exhibition, 
and  all  persons  interested  in  horticulture  and  pomology,  whether  in  Russia  or  in 
other  countries,  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  exhibition.  The  classification 
for  the  exhibition  is  as  follows:  (1)  Fresh  fruits;  (2)  fresh  vegetables;  (3) 
dried  fruit  and  vegetables,  preserved  or  treated  by  other  processes ;  (4)  wine, 
cider,  perry,  and  other  fruit  beverages;  (5)  hops  and  medicinal  herbs;  (6) 
seeds;  (7)  fruit  trees  and  bushes;  (8)  horticultural  implements  and  appli- 
ances, and  technicality  of  production;  (9)  literary,  scientific,  and  educational 
accessories,  collections,  plans,  etc. 

Persons  desirous  of  further  Information  are  referred  to  the  office  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Fruit  Culture,  1894,  Imperial  Agricultural  Museum  Fon- 
tanka,  10  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Foreign  Visitors  to  the  World's  Fair. — A  committee  of  ten  members  of  the 
Hungarian  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Buda-Pesth  is  to  visit  this  country 
to  attend  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  study  our  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  our  agriculture  in  general.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  have  planned  quite  extensive  journeys  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Prof.  Dr.  Alexander  Herzfeld,  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical Institute  at  Berlin  and  director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  German 
sugar-beet  industry,  will  visit  this  country  under  a  commission  from  the  Impe- 
rial Government  of  Germany  to  study  our  agriculture,  and  especially  experi- 
mental work  in  sugar-beet  and  sorghum  culture  and  sugar-making  from  these 
crops.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Dr.  Bartz,  director  of  a  large  industrial 
establishment  at  Brunswick. 

Dr.  Max  Sering,  author  of  an  important  work  on  American  agriculture  enti- 
tled Die  LamUcirtliHchaftUche  Konkurrenz  Nordamerikas  in  Oegenwart  und 
Zukunst  (Leipzig,  1887,  pp.  759),  is  among  the  visitors  to  the  Fair. 
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LIST  OF  PUBUCATIOXS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

MAY,  1893. 


Division  of  Botany: 

Bulletin  No.  13,  part  ii,  June  1,  1803. — Grasses  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  Includ- 
ing Alaska  and  the  Adjacent  Islands. 
Division  of  Entomology: 

Insect  Life,  vol.  v,  No.  4,  April,  1893. 

Bulletin  No.  29,  October  31,  1892. — Report  on  the  Bollworm  of  Cotton. 
DiYisioN  OF  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy: 

North  American  Fauna,  No.  7,  December,  1892. — The  Death  Valley  Expedi- 
tion; a  Biological  Survey  of  Parts  of  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
Utah,  part  n. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  : 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  iv,  No.  7,  February,  1893. 
Division  of  Statistics  : 

Report  No.  104  (new  series),  May,  1803. — Condition  of  winter  grain;  Mow- 
ing lands  and  pastures;  Progress  of  cotton-planting;  Spring  plowing; 
Changes  in  crop  areas ;  Temperature  and  rainfall ;  Notes  from  reports  of 
State  agents;  The  cotton  crop  of  India  for  the  year  1892-93;  European 
crop  report  for  May,  1893 ;  Freight  rates  of  transportation  companies. 
Report  No.  7  (miscellaneous  series),  February,  1893. — An  Agricultural  Sur- 
vey of  Wyoming. 
Weather  Bureau: 

Monthly  Weather  Review,  March,  1893. 


UST  OF  STATION  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

MAT,  1893. 


Agbicultubal  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  California: 

Bulletin  No.  101,  May,  1893.— Further  Examination  of  Califoniia  Prunes, 
Apricots,  Plums,  and  Nectarines. 
Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  22,  January,  1893. — Preliminary  Report  on  the  Duty  of  Water. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Annual  Report,  1892. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Florida: 

Bulletin  No.  18. — Grasses,  Forage  Plants,  Tomato  Blight 

Bulletin  No.  19,  1892.— Tobacco. 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  45,  April,  1893.— Field  Experiments  with  Fertilizers. 
Maine  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  4  (second  series). — Testing  Cream  and  Milk,  Fat  Test  and  Lac- 
tometer. 

Annual  Report,  1892,  part  iii. 
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Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  4(3,  March,  1893.— Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultltkal  College: 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  52,  April,  1893. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin   No.   50    (new   series),   January,   1893. — Summarj'   of   Results  of 
Experiments  made  in  the  Manufacture  of  Cheese  During  the  Season  of 
1892. 
Bulletin  No.  51  (new  series),  March,  1893. — Some  Celery  Diseases. 
Bulletin  No.  52  (new  series),  March,  1893. — ^Analyses  of  Commercial  Fer^ 

tllizers. 
Bulletin   No.   53    (new   series),   April,    1893.— Feeding   Experiments   with 
Capons. 
North  Carolina  Agriclltural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  SO.  March,  1893.— Cooperative  Field  Tests  During  1891  and 

1892. 
Bulletin  No.  90,  April,  1893. —Practical  Stock  Feeding. 

Bulletin  No.  90d,  April,  1893. — Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Carolina, 
March,  1893 ;  Has  the  Moon  any  Influence  on  the  Weather? 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  9,  March,  1893.— Conditions  Affecting  the  Value  of  Wheat  for 
Seed ;  Prevention  of  Potato  Scab. 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  47.  December,  1892  (Annual  Report,  1892). 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  5,  January,  1893. — Some  Soil  Analyses. 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  32,  December,  1892.— Forestry. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  or  Utah  :   . 

Bulletin  No.  20.  March,  1893.— Horticultural  Department. 
Bulletin  No.  21,  March,  1893.— Feeding  Ruminants  on  Grain  Alone;  Night 
Versus  Day  Irrigation. 
Vermont  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  32,  March,  1893.— Oat  Smut. 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  24,  January,  1893. — Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of  Plants, 

with  Remedial  Pleasures. 
Bulletin  No.  25,  February,  1893.— Dorset  Horn  Sheep. 
West  Virginia  Agriciltural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  29.  January.  1893. — PLxperiments  on  Potatoes  at  the  Station; 

Exi)eriments  on  Corn  at  the  Out«»tations. 
Bulletin  No.  30,  1893.— Sheep. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  llNmiRSiTY  of  Wisconsin  : 

Bulletin  No.  35,  April.  1893. — Insects  and  Diseases  Injurious  to  Cranberries. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Reix)rt  of  Experimental  Farms  for  1892. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station  : 

Seventeenth  Annual  Reiwrt,  1891. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Reiwrt,  1892. 
Bureau  of  Industries.  Toronto,  Ontario  : 

Bulletin  No.  42.  August.  1892. — Crops  and  Live  Stock  in  Ontario. 

Bulletin  No.  43,  Noveml)er,  1892. — Crops  and  Live  Stock  in  Ontario. 

Bulletin  No.  44,  April,  1893.— Crops  and  Live  Stock  in  Ontario. 
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Vol.  TV.  July,  1893.  No.  12. 


Owing  to  unavoidable  irregularities  in  the  publication  of  station  bul- 
letins and  reports,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  make  the 
abstracts  in  any  one  volume  of  the  Kecord  cover  the  publications 
issued  by  the  stations  during  any  definite  period.  The  fourth  volume 
of  the  Record  contains,  however,  abstracts  of  most  of  the  station  pub- 
lications received  by  this  Office  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 
This  concluding  number  of  the  volume  consists  of  an  author  and  sub- 
ject index,  and  a  table  of  contents  which  in<*ludes  a  list  of  publications 
abstracted  and  a  classified  subject  list  of  abstracts.  In  the  subject 
list  the  classification  adopted  for  the  card  index  of  station  literature 
issued  by  this  Office  has  been  followed  as  far  as  feasible.  In  most 
cases  the  titles  under  each  head  have  been  grouped  so  as  to  bring 
related  subjects  together  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  main  divi- 
sions in  the  card  index.  The  principal  excepticm  to  tliis  rule  is  in  the 
case  of  articles  on  field  crops,  which  in  many  cases  are  of  so  general 
and  comprehensive  a  nature  as  to  render  such  a  classification  impracti- 
cable. In  this  group,  therefore,  the  titles  are,  as  far  as  possible,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  according  to  the  crops  experimented  on. 

The  index  of  subjects  has  been  made  with  great  care  and  complete- 
ness, in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  useful,  not  only  as  an  index  to  the 
Record,  but  also  as  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  the  publications 
abstracted.  The  individual  entries  have  been  made  as  brief  as  is  con- 
sistent with  clearness,  and  cross  references  have  been  occasionally 
employed.  When  practicable,  each  entry  gives  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution responsible  for  the  work  indexed.  This  has  been  found  useful 
to  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  work  of  individual  stations  in  any 
line  or  the  finding  of  the  investigations  pursued  in  i)articular  regions. 

The  references  to  a  large  number  of  foreign  articles,  which  appear 
in  the  index,  will  enable  the  student  having  access  to  foreign  journals 
on  agricultural  science  to  readily  find  extended  information  on  many 
problems  which  have  been  investigated  abroad, 
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•cab,  Bordeaux  mixtore  for,  K  y  ...      660 

notes.  Conn.  Stat« 658 

Iowa 412,414,415 

Me 561 

N.Y.  ComeU 562 

Va ■ 354,837 

Wis 729 

treatment 399,876 

Ark 828 

Can 436 

Me 926 

U.S.D.A 500 

Vt 471 

Wis 170 

seedlings,  ii^Jury  to  roots  by  woolly 

aphis,  Wash 922 

tent  caterpillar,  notes,  Mass.,  Hatch      661 

trees,  analyses,  N.  Y.  Stete 252 

canker  in 518 

worm,  remedies,  N.  T.  Cornell 561 

Apples,  analyses 308,518 

Conn.  Storrs 59 

bitter  rot,  notes,  Va 354,837 

brown  spot,  notes,  Va 354, 837 

erop  outlook,  1892,  U.  8.  D.  A 500 

culture  experiments,  Colo 346 

K.Y.  State...      253 

diseases,  Va 354 

insects,  aft'ecting 449 

ripening  after  pi(tking 518 

spot  disease,  notes,  Vt 471 

■prayed,  arsenic  in,  C&u 437 

Tarieties,  Ark 828 

Can 436 

Colo 653 

111 166 

Iowa 412.727 

La 728 

Mich 5.>6 

Ore 651 

Tenn 652 

Utah 653 

yield  in  1892,  Iowa 411 

Apricot  plum,  notes,  N.  Y.,  Cornell 916 

scale,  bro.wn.notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 203 

Apricots,  analj-ses,  Cal 157, 1)18 

culture  experiments,  N.  Y.  State  .      253 

diseases 985 

fertilizing  constituents,  Cal.,  158. 161, 
919.921 

nutritive  value,  Cal 160 

root  knots  on,  Cal 563 

■toneoil,  as  an  adulterant  of  olive 

oil 986 

varieties,  Cal 918 

m 160 

Utah 653 

AquUegia  vtUgarin,  notes,  Minn 053 

Arabinoee,    fermentation    with    BaciUtu 

ethacetieus 315 

Aralia  fnandskurica,  notes,  Minn 655 
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Arborday  in  France 876 

Arbor  vitce,  not«8,  Minn G55 

Archippus butterfly,  natural  enemies,  U.  S. 

D.A 852 

swarming,  U.  H.D.A.  609 

AretagroMtia  latifolia,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

A  rctia  phyUira  on  cotton,  IT.  S.  D.  A 667 

Arctium  lappa,  notes,  Ore 47 

root  system,  N.  J   45 

Areolate  mildew  of  cotton,  Ala.  College 834 

Areometer  for  determination  of  sugar  in 

urine 221 

ArUtida  cdlifomiea,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 496 

Aristol  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 360 

AriMoloehia  c<j>Ao,  notes,  Minn 656 

Arizona  Station,  bulletins 804, 935 

Arkansas  Station,  bulletins 248, 749, 759, 807, 

821,825,828,843 
establishment    of   sub- 
stations    360 

not«s 617 

report 360 

Army  worm,  black,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Arrheiiaiherum  avenaceumy  analyses.  La . . .  646 
culture  experi- 
ments, Md ...  38 

Arrowwood,  notes,  Minn 656 

Arsenic  acid,  precipitation  by  niolybdate 

of  ammonia 313 

detection  and  estimation 612 

determination     as    arseniuretted 

hydrogen 221 

in  sprayed  apples.  Can 437 

white,  as  an  insecticide,  Mich 417 

Arsenites.    {See  also  London  purple  and 
Paris  green.) 

injury  to  bees  by ,  U  S.  D.  A . . .  667 

for  plimi  curculio,  Mich 417 

preparation  and  use,  Va 840 

Wis 173 

with  lime,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

A  r^'Twwia  &i<«nni«,  notes,  U.S.  D.A 699 

I   Art<»8lan  water,  analyses,  Cal 120 

La 244 

Artichoke.s,  analyses,  Kans 175 

assimilation  of  carbonic  ac id  by  61 3 

Jerusalem,  culture,  Mass.  State.  661 

Articles  by  station  workers 876 

Arundo  danax,  notes,  Minn 653 

Aaclepiaa  incamata,  notes,  M inn 653 

tyriara,  root  syBtem,  N.  J" 40 

tuberosa,  notes,  Minn 653 

Aseohyta  moUe,  notes,  N.J 54 

AieophyUum  [Fucu$]  nodotum,  notes,  E.  I . .  715 
Ash  and  soils,  report  on  methods  of  analy- 
sis    118 

Ci>nstituent8  of  fruit  trees,  N.  Y.  State.  252 

content  of  etiolated  leaves 206 

European,  notes,  Minn 655 

green,  cot«s,  Minn 654 

in  sugui^,  determination 388 

mountain,  uot^s,  Minn 654,  655 

prickly,  notes,  Minn 856 

weeping,  notes,  Minn 655 

white,  notes,  Minn 654 
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Ash,  white,  notes,  S.  Dak 45 

Ashes,  analyses,  Conn.  State 902 

Mass.  State 26, 27, 337, 903 

RI 466 

Vt 465 

Ashes  as  a  fertilizer,  Ark 248 

cotton-hall,  analyses,  Conn.  State. .  .836, 902 

Mass.  State.... 26. 337 

for  tobacco.  Conn.  State. 908, 909 

raluation.  Conn.  State. . .  337 

for  cherry  8lug,Mich 416 

tobacco  614 

inspection,  R.  1 337 

limekiln,  analyses,  Yt 465 

logwood,  analyses,  Mass.  State 903 

swill,  analyses,  Mass.  State 903 

winter  vt.  spring    applications    to 

meadow8,R.1 250 

Asparagin  as  a  food  nntrient 816, 773, 783 

effect  on  albuminoid  exchange 

of  Camivora .* 816 

Asparagus,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 56 

beetle  in  New  Hampshire,  U.  S. 

D.A 284 

twelve-spotted,  tJ.  S.  D.A  284 

proteSds 782 

yarioties,  Mich 556 

Aipidiotiu  aurantii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 203, 284 

oonvexuM,  not«s,  N.  Mex 418 

U.S.D.A 203 

n«ni,not«s,T7.S.D.A 203 

n.  sp.,  notes,  ^.  Mex 418 

IMrniciona,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

U.S.D.A....  203 

ropoo;,  notes,  N.  Mex '  418 

0.S.D.A 203 

sp.,  notes,  Wis 838 

AtpidUiralurida,  var.  variegata,  anthrao- 

nose,  notes,N.J 83 

Assimilating  tiasne   of   stems   of  inland 

plants 314 

Assimilation  by  plants  in  sunlight  and 

shade 314 

Association  for  Agricultural  Experimenta- 
tion in  Saxony 319 

Association  of  Agricultural   Experiment 
Stations  in  the  German  Empire- 
convention 520,979 

methods 612 

Aasociation  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations — 

call  for  meeting 108 

meeting] 397 

officers ; 403 

sections 403 

Association   of  German  Naturalists  and 

Physicians,  notice  of  meeting 108 

Association  of  Olficial  Agricultural  Chem- 
ista- 

criticism  of  methods 516,584 

committees 118 

convention 115,580 

officers 118 

reporters 118 


AttemiaradUans,  notes,  JJ.S.  J).  A 958 

Asters,  nematode  disease,  Conn.  State 929 

notes,  Minn 653 

Attragoliu  hitvleahu,  notes,  S.  Dak 924 

haydenianiu,  notes,  S.  Dak 924 

lofi/Iortw,  notes,  S.  Dak 934 

moUittimus,  notes,  S.  Dak 924 

A  (ta«iM  ceerojna,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Attagentu  piemu  in  Illinois,  IT.  S.  D.  A ft4 

Atmosphere  and  plants,  exchanges  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  oxygen 448 

carbonic  acid  content 222 

mechanics 697 

Atropia  eal\fomica,  analyses,  Cal 732 

(emmoni.  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 951 

Anger  for  soil  sampling,  improved  form 985 

Australian  blue  grass,  notes.  Miss 248 

economic  botany,  bibliography  .  620 

insects,  importation,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  852 

parasites,  notes,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 699 

Austrian  pine,  notes,  Minn 655 

Auxanometer     measurements     of     plant 

growth,  N.Y.CorneU 352 

Avena/atua,  notes.  Ore 47 

Ayrshire  cows,  feeding  tests,  N.  Y.  SUte  255. 

263.268 

Azalea  spp.,  notes,  Minn 655 

Aaoturia,  notes,  Wasji 275 

Babcock  method  for  cream,  Me 944 

Baby's  breath,  notes,  Minn S54 

Baby  separator  No.  2,  tests,  N.  T.  Cornell. .  363 

Pa 364 

Bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in  milk,  detection. . .  214 
Bacillus  ethacetieu*,  fermentation  of  arabi- 

nose  with 315 

Bacillus,  iactic  acid,  pathogenic  action 985 

Bacteria,  composition  aa  affected  by  culture 

medium 614 

for  cream  ripening 223,987 

in  hens'  eggs 976 

milk  as  affected  by  treatment  in 

centrifuge 784 

sources 214 

of  aoetiflcation,  study 693 

LegttminoMw,  diffusibility  in  the 

soil 815,377 

root  tubercles  of  Leguminoim  984 

prevalent  in  dairies,  Conn.  Storrs.  75 
pure  cultures— 

forripeningcream 223,381,987 

Conn.  Storrs .  75 

Bacterial  blight  of  pears,  notes,  Va 838 

diseaae  of  Lima  beans,  N.  T.  State  550 

I>otatoes,  notes,  Del 169 

sugar  beets,  Ind 822 

tomatoes.  N.Y.CorneU  353 

Bacteriological  examination  of  water 985 

Bacteriology  in  relation  to  agriculture. ..  .  Ill 

dairying 113,987 

manualof 106 

of  suppuration 868,873 

water 517 

Bagworm,  notes,  Va 840 

Bakery  refuse,  analyses,  Mass.  9tata 64 
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BaUng  powder,  analyses,  Haas.  State  64 

contAining  alam,  effect  on 

peptic  digestion 389 

teataof  wheat,  Minn 408 

£a]ance  for  weigliing  coarse  fodders,  de> 

8cripUon,K.H W5 

Balsam  fir,  notes,  Minn 655 

Banana,  Cavendish,    analyses    and    food 

value 315,507 

skins,  analyses,  Mass.  State 44 

Bananas,  analyses.  Conn.  Stem 59 

Banded  emphy  tns,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 372 

Jtortarea  imt^arit,  notes,  Ore 47 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

Barberry,  common,  notes,  Minn 655 

European,  notes,  Minn 655 

porple-leafed,  notes,  Minn 655 

Thnnberg's,  notes,  Minn 655 

Bariom,  strontium,  and  lime,  quantitative 

separation ^^ 

Bark  lioe  from  Jamaica,  food  plants,  U.  S. 

D.A : 851 

louse,  scurfy,  notes,  Ohio 83» 

Barley,  acreage  in  Great  Britain,  1891  and 

1892 521 

analyses,  Minn 733 

and  malt  for  sheep 609 

water-soluble  carbohy- 

dratesin 612 

peas  for  soiling.  Conn.  Storrs..  29.480 

condition,  August,  1802,  0.  S.  D.  A  . .  283 
cooperative  fertilizer  experiments, 

Me 132 

crop  of  1892  In  Germany 985 

crude  phosphates  for,  Me 131 

culture  experiments,  Colo 346 

Wyo 825 

digestibility,  Minn 734 

feed,  analyses,  Wii 174 

fertUiaer  experimenU 108, 861 ,  065 

La 145 

Me 132 

field  experiments 614, 875 

La 647 

for  brewing,  color 222 

culture 614 

selection,  Can 436 

germination  as  affected  by  rolling. 

Wis 121 

green,  analyses,  Vt 475 

ground,  analyses,  Mass.  SUte  ^ 64, 176 

iron  in 301 

meal,  analyses.  Me 569 

forpigs,Minn 423 

with  linseed  meal   for  pigs, 

Minn 423 

pearl,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

production  and  distribution,  U.  S. 

D.A 8t5 

protein  content  as  aifected  by  time 

of  seeding 783 

rust,  notes,  Iowa 414 

seed  distribution,  Can 436 

seleotion,Can 436 

■mnt,  notes,  Mass.  State 60 
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Barley ,  undetermined  fungous  disease 592 

varieties.  Can 436,590 

N.Mex 4U,824 

v«.  com  for  pigs,  Minn 421 

water  required  for  one  pound,  Wis .  126 

yellow  leaf  disease  of,  Iowa 414 

yield  as  affected  by  rolling,  Wis- ...  121 

per  acre, U.S. D.  A 431 

Bam  for  sheep,  construction ,  Wis 196 

Barnyard  grass,  as  a  food  plant  of  oak  wee- 
vil. Can 437 

notes,  XT.  8.  D.  A 699 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

mannre  as  a  fertilizer,  Ark 248 

care  of 222 

effect  on  soil  water,  Wis .  124, 125 

fermentations 614 

forcom.Ga .  809 

R.  1 251 

peach  trees,  N.  J 40 

potatoes,  Mich 818 

tobacco,  ^.Y.ComoU  821 

preservation 231, 452, 965 

spring    vt.  fall    applica- 
tion. Me 132 

Vf .  commercial  fertilisers 

foroato,Me 131 

Barometric  pressure,  diurnal  variation 580 

Bauaretu  mammifer,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Basicslag,  chemistry  of 222 

determination    of    phosphoric 

acidin 616 

Banu*  tyeophanta,  notes,  Mich 417 

Basswood,  notes,  Minn 655 

span  wonn,  notcA,  Mich 41 6 

Bean  beetle,  spotted,  notes,  Colo 58 

diseases,  notes,  N.  Y.  State 557 

rust,  notes,  If .  T.  State 559 

weevil,  life  history,  U.S.D.  A 82 

nomenclature,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

oviposition,  U.  S.  D.  A 373, 666 

Beans,  acquisition  of  nitrogen   by.  Conn. 

Storrs 14 

and  hay,  digestibility 975 

anthracnose  of,  notes 400 

N.J 52 

N.T.  Stoto...  557 

blight  of,  N.T.  State 559 

crude  phosphates  for,  Me 131 

dried,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 69 

fertUizer  tests,  N.  Y.  State 253 

field,  as  green  mannre  for  wheat . . .  206 
hay,  oats,  and  wheat  straw,  digesti- 
bility    976 

ii^ury  by  Oerotoma  eaminea^  U.  S. 

D.A 667 

Japanese,  culture  experiments,  Kans.  154 

leaf  spot  of,  treotment.  N.  C 65 

Lima,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 69 

string,  analyses.  Conn .  Storrs 69 

varieties,  Colo 3o2 

Mich 828 

N.Y.State 268 

Oro 650 

Utah 828 
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Beard  graaa,  Indian,  notes,  Miss 248 

Bedding  materiala,  testa 778 

Bee  oultore,  experiments  in  1891,  tJ.  S.  D.  A  205 

report  on,  li.  1 254 

escapes  in  extracting  honey,  Mich 417 

nphol8t«rer,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Beech.  American,  notes,  Minn 854 

European,  notes,  Minn 654 

Beef,  fresh,  analyses.  Conn .  Storra 59 

marrow,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 69 

preserved,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Beer  and  hops,  boric  acid  in 016 

Bees  as  affected  by  spraying  with  arsenltes, 

TT.S.D.A 867 

device  to  prevent  swarming,  U.  S. 

D.A 851 

feeding  experiments,  Mich 417 

of  drones  by  workers,  TT.  S. 

D.A 205 

food  plants,  Mich 417 

for  fertilizing  plant  blossoms,  tJ.   S. 

D.A 205 

function  in  pollination  of  fniita,  Can  .  505 
ii^ory  by  spraying  during  fruit  blos- 
som, TT.S.D.A  205 

raising  food  plants  for,  U.  S.  D.  A 205 

range  of  feeding,  17.  S.  D.  A 83 

secretion  of  wax,  U.  S.  D.  A 205 

spring  feedi  ng,  Mich 417 

protection,  Mich 417 

winter  feeding,  Mioh 417 

protection,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 205 

Beeswax,  analyses 616 

(lonductivity,  XT.  S.  D.  A 206 

Beet  diffnsion  reaidne,  dried,  as  a  feeding 

stuff 615 

ensiled,  pathogenic 

properties 873 

nematodes,  potash  salts  for 689 

pulp  silage,  pathogenic  influence  of. . .  449 
reduction   of  pathogenic 

influence 619 

seed,  germination  tests,  Can 436 

Beetle,  cucumber,  striped ,  notes,  Va 840 

flea,  notes,  Va 840 

Goldsmith,  notes.  Me 354 

Ohio 839 

lady,  15spotted,  notes,  Ohio 839 

potato,  notes,  Va 840 

raspberry,  notes,  Ohio 839 

gouty-gall,  notes, Ohio..  839 

Beeta,  analyses.  Conn.,  Storrs 59 

assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  by 613 

culture  experiments,  Colo 346 

Mass.  State....  89 

determination  of  sugar  in 692 

electro-culture,  N.  T.  Cornell 351 

field  experiments  with,  Md 38 

varieties.  Can 436 

Colo 351 

Utah 828 

Beggarweed,  culture  experiments,  La 646 

note8,Mi88 248 

BehoHa,  study  ol  species,  U.  S.  D.  A 851 
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Bfinheeia  margbiata^  not(>s,  Ohio 838 

Bent  grass,  Khode  Island,  analyses,  Yt 473 

Benzine  for  iMjar  tree  psylla,  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  474 

Berberit  thunhergii,  notes,  Minn 655 

vu^am,  notes,  Minn 6oo 

Berkshire  pigs,  feeding  experiments,  Mass. 

State «g 

Berlin  University,  notes ]og 

Bermuda  grass,  culture  experiments,  Md. . .  38 

hay  for  milch  cows,  Miss  . .  SS9 

notes,Miss ai« 

Berrigan  separator,  tests,  K  Y. Cornell. ..  362. 388 

BeUdaaXba^  notes,Minn 654 

Zttt«a,  notes,  Minn 654 

papyri/era,  notea,  Minn 654 

BiJbio  aJbipennUt  note,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

Bibliography,  Anatralian  economic  botany  6(20 

Big  head  of  cattle,  notes,  Fla 360 

Bill  bug,  brown,  notes,  Iowa 413 

clay-colored,  notes,  Iowa 415 

com,  notes,  N.  J 57 

Bindweed,  black,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 609 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

bracted,  root  system,  N.  J 45 

root  system,  N.  J 45 

Biological  station  for  fresh- water  flsh 985 

Biologist,  report,  Ala.,  college 665 

Ya 428 

Biology  of  buds 517 

cattle  tick,  Tex 781 

the  organisms  in  root  tubercles 

ot  Leguminotm 878 

Birch,  canoe,  notes,  Minn 654 

outr  leafed,  notes,  Minn 654 

European,  notes,  Minn 654 

I)aper,  notes,  Minn <&4 

purple,  notes,  Minn 654 

treea,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak 45 

white,  notea,  Minn 654 

S.Dak 829 

yellow,  notes,  Minn 664 

S.Dak 829 

Birch-leafed  poplar,  not«s,  Minn 653 

Bird  cherry,  notes.  Minn 655 

notes  for  horticulturiste 876 

rice,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

Biscuit  and  bread,  experiments  with 389, 694 

Bisulphide  of  carbon.    (See  Carbon  bisul- 
phide.) 

Bitter  milk,  investigation 519, 784 

rot  of  apples, notes,  Ya 331,837 

Bitter  nut,  hickory,  notes,  Minn 654 

Bittersweet,  notes,  Minn 656 

Blackberries,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 99 

insects  affecting,  N.  J 66 

rod  rust,  treatment,  Md 48 

varieties,  Can 436 

111 166 

Md 44 

Mass.  Hatch 9W 

Mich 556 

Minn 661,652 

Ore 661 

Va T88 
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Blackberry— 

anthraonoee,  notes,  Coiili.  State 659 

cane  borer,  noteft,  Ohio 839 

crown  borer,  notes,  Ohio 8.'J8 

flea  louse,  notes,  Ohio 839 

gall,  seed  like,  notes,  Ohio 838 

insects,  Ohio 838 

leaf  miner,  case-bearing,  notoH,  Ohio. . .  839 

notes,  Ohio 838, 839 

midge,  notes,  Ohio 839 

pithy  gall,  notes 838 

stem  gall  roidge,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Black  bindweed,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 809 

cherry,  notes,  Minn 655 

Hills  spruce,  notes,  S.  Dak 829 

knot  of  plams,  analysis,  Mima.  State .  44 

notes.  Conn.  St<ito...  658 

Mo 334 

N.Y.  Cornell.  836 

N.Y.Stat*...  55 

S.Dak 50 

Va 837 

locust,  notes,  Kinn 655 

peach  apliin,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell ....  839 
rot  of  grapes,  nature  and  treatment— 

Ark 828 

Conn.State 658 

Del 167 

Tex 658 

TJ.S.D.A 500 

Va 838 

quinces,  notes 401 

Conn.  State  ...658,929 

N.J 656 

•W6«t  potatoes,  notes,  N.  J  —  51 

treatment,  N.  C.  55 

•oale,  not«s,  IT.  S.  D.  A 203 

spruce,  notes,  Minn 655 

walnut,  notes,  Minn 654 

weevil,  notes,  Md 253 

Bladder  ketmia,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Blanched  chicory,  disease 694 

Blast,  white,  of  rice,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

Bleeding  heart  notes,  Minn 653 

Kennocampapaupera,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Bletting  of  apples 620 

Blight,  bacteria],  of  pears,  notes,  Y a 838 

beetle,  pear,  notes,  Mich 417 

oeu  ter,  of  celery,  notes,  N.  Y.  State . .  925 

leaf;  of  c«*lery,  notes.  Conn.  State 059 

cherries,  1-reatment,  U.S.  D.  A.  955 

cotton,  Ala.  College 835 

pears,  notes,  Conn.  State 658 

Va 838 

treatment,  Del IfiS 

Iowa 170 

U.S.D.A.500,955 

plums,  treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A .  955 

potatoes,  notes,  Del 169 

quinces,  notes.  Conn.  State  . .  658 

U.S.D.A....  955 
strawberries,    notes,    Coun. 

State 659 

tomatoes,  notes,  Conn .  State .  659 

dapples,  prevalence,  Iowa. 412 


l»a«e. 

Blight  of  beans,  not«s,  K.  Y.  State 559 

treatment,  N.  C 55 

cabbagns,  treatment,  N.  C . .  ^ 5ft 

celerj',  Cereoipora  of,  N.Y.  Cornell  830 
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Camiharia  nuUaUi,  treatment,  X.  C 58 

Capillarity  and  sap  flow 871 

Capillary  tubes,  passage  of  dissolved  sub- 
stances through 290 

Caponizing,  economy,  R.  1 747 

methods  and  results,  R.  I 745 

Capons,  feeding  experiments,  X.  Y.  State . . .  938 

production,  R.  1 746 

Capons  vf .  cockerels,  growth,  X.  Y.  State ...  938 
Capeella  burM-paUorit.     (See  Shepherd's 
purse.) 
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Caragana  arboretceng,  notes,  Minn 656 

Carbohydratea  in  leguminous  seeds 440 

iuTersion 612 

investigations 385 

optical  properties 385 

water-soluble,  of  malt  and 

barley 612 

Carbolic  acid,  as  an  insecticide.  Minn 932 

emulsion  for  pear-treo  psylla, 

N.Y.  ComoU 473 

for  root  blight  of  sugar  beets .  518 

Carbollzed  plaster  fur  cherry  slug,  Mich  . . .  416 
Carbonaceous  V9.  nitrogenous  rations  for — 

lanibs,N.Y.  Cornell 572 

pig8,N.Y.  ComeU 573 

Carbon  and   nitrogen  in  organic   matter, 

simultaneous  determination 983 

Carbonate  of  lime.  (See  Calcium  carbonate.) 
Carbonat« of  potash  and  magnesia.  (See  Pot- 
ash and  magnesia  carbonate.) 
Carbonate  of  potash  for  tobacco,  Conn.  State908, 909 
Carbon  bisulphide— 

as  an  inseoticicle,  Minn 932 

for  bean  weevil,  U.  S.  D.  A 666 

grain  weevils,  Md 253 

U.  S.D.A 84 

preparation  and  use,  "Wyo 173 

Carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  of  buildings,  de- 
termination    313 

Carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  exchange  between 

plants  and  the  air.  .448, 678, 870 
water,  oxlialation  from  the 

skin 986 

assimilation  by  plants 613, 871 

content  of  the  atmosphere. . .  222 
determination     of     amount 

elimlDftted  by  animals 449 

effect  on  the  diastatic  and  pep- 
tic ferments  in  animals .' 987 

exchanges  between  plants  and 

the  air 517 

for    destroying    microbes  in 

luilk 519 

formation  in  soils 637 

in  I  ho  soil,  pressure  as  affect- 
ing vegetation 517 

Osf«s  a«Kto,  analyses 769,770 

notes 772 

ampiUlaeea,  analyses 769, 770 

notes 772 

MMpttora,  analyses 769,770 

notes 772 

fil\formU,  analyses 769, 770 

notes 772 

genus,  notes 677 

trrijTua,  analyses 769,770 

notes 772 

Caribbean  guano,  availability  of  phosphoric 

acid  in,  Me 132 

Carnations,  analyses,  Mass.  State 44 

i]\jury  by  variegated  cutworm, 

U.8.D.A 285 

OoUetotrichum,  on,  Ji  J 54 

diseases,  notes.  N.  J 53 

rust,  notes,  K.  J 64 


Carpet  grass,  notes,  Miss 248 

weed,  root  system,  X.J 46 

Oarphoxera  pteUaria,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

CarptniM  af?im<wna,  notes,  Minn 654 

Oarpoeap$a  pomoneUa.    (See  Codling  mot  h. ) 

CarpopkUut  brachypterv$,  notes,  Ohio 830 

Carrageen  moss,  analyses,  K.  1 715 

notes,  B.1 715 

Carrot,  wild,  root  system,  N.  J Hb 

Carrots,  analyses.  Cam 437 

Conn.Sterrs 50 

culture  experiments,  Iowa 725 

varieties,  Can 436,766 

Ore 819 

Cari/a  amara,  notes,  Minn 654 

Casein  and  phosphates,  relation  to  lactic  fer- 
mentation    967 

in  cheese,  determination 116 

passage  of  solutions  through  porce- 
lain   870 

OaeHdabivittata,  treatment,  N.  C 56 

Caetanea  americana,  notes,  Minn ,  654 

Castor  besn,  globulins  of.  Conn.  State 934 

culture  experiments.  La 725 

Castor-bean  pomace,  analyses,  Conn.  State  .  902 
detection    in    feeding 

stuffs 211 

for  grasses,  Sjms 133 

millet,  Kans 133 

tobacco.         Conn. 

SUte 908,909 

CaMZpa  fp«eto«a,  notes,  Minn 654 

Caterpillar,  cabbage,  remedies 865 

Calitomia  tent,  notes.  Ohio 838 

oecropia  emperor,  notes,  Ohio . . .  838 
forest  tent,  prevalence  in  Minno 

80ta,U.S.P.A 204 

hedgehog,  notes.  Ohio 838 

of  dagger  moths,  Ohio 839 

pyramidal     grapevine,     notes, 

Ohio 839 

red-humped    apple   tree,  notes, 

Ohio 838 

saddleback,  notes,  Ohio 838 

tent,  in  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 

D.A 85i 

notes,  Va 840 

on  hops,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

sebra,  in  California,  U.  S.  D.  A .  852 

CtUerva  eatenaria,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Catnip,  root  system,  N.J 46 

Catoea2a  j^n/nsa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

of  central  Michigan  ... .' 416 

Oatolaccut  anthononU  on  Anthonomus  tig- 

natut,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

incertue    on   Anthonomui    tig- 

na<i«,  U.  S.  D.  A !...  069 

spp.,notcs,U.S.'D.A 852 

Cattle,  ergotism  in,  Iowa 188 

S.Dak 925 

fever,  Texas,  investigations- 
Ark 760 

Okla 760 

XT.  S.  D.A 755 

foods,  patent,  Me 668 
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Cattle,  l!T«rTot,iiotMi,Arl: 740 

tick,  biology,  Tex 731 

tioke,  notes,  Ark 749 

Tex 732 

Cauliflowers,  analyses,  Conn.  Storn* 59 

electroculture,  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  'J57 

Tarieties,  Can 436 

Colo 352 

Cavendish  banana,  analysitf  and  food  value.  507 
Cecidotnyia  dettructor.    (See  Hessian  fly.) 

sp.,  notes,  Ohio 839 

vaccina,  notes,  Wis 838 

Cecropia  emperor  caterpillar,  notes,  Ohio. .  838 

Cedar  apples  and  apple  rua t,  relation,  Y t . .  471 

chips,  as  an  insecticide,  Vt 475 

Japan,  notes,  Minn 655 

Lebanon,  notes 985 

red,  notes,  Minn 655 

-white,  notes,  Minn 655 

Cela$trus  teandena,  notes,  Minn 656 

Celery  blight,  Cereotpora,  of  N.  Y.  C«>mell.  830 

notes.  Conn.  State 659 

Mass.  State 50 

treatment,  Conn.  State 659, 929 

N.C    55 

eenter  blight,  notes,  N.  Y.  State  ....  925 

coltiire experiments,  Mass.  State...  39 

diaeases,  notes,  N.  J 51 

leaf  spot,  notes,  N.  Y.  State 925 

sprayed,  copper  in,  N.  Y.  State 926 

stalk  blight,  notes,  N.  Y.  State 925 

Tarieties,  Can 436 

Colo 352 

CeUnlose  as  affected  by  diluto  acids 313 

digestibility 88 

in  feeding  sr.nfis,  determination . .  767, 781 

nutritlre  Talne 88 

Cell  wall  striation  in   the   endodermis  of 

roots,  cause 870 

Cell  walls  of  plants,  lignlfication,  ilrmness, 

and  elasticity 517 

Cdtis  oeeidentaUs,  notes,  Minn 654 

Omehru*  palnuri,  notes,  17.  S.  D.  A 498 

tribtUoidet,  notes,  IJ.  S.  D.  A 699 

root  system,  N.  J 47 

Oentaurea  eyanut,  notes,  Ore 47 

Center  blight  of  celery,  notes,  K.  Y.  State  .  925 

Centrifugal  separators,  tests,  N.  Y.  Cornell .  363 

Pa 364,751 

Centrifuge  for  analytical  and  microscopical 

work 288 

determination     of     crude 

fiber 767,781 

•eparation  of— 

butter  from  buttermilk  .  785 

microdrganisms 614 

nse  in  the  laboratory 221 

Centrifages,  speed  indicator  for 692 

CenoeceUiu  spp.,  notes,  XJ.  S.  D.  A 852 

Oepkalonomia  spp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

Oeramiea  pieta  on  currants,  Mich 416 

Ceratina  dupla,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Ckratoma  caminea  on  beans,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

Oeratophorum  tUmicolum,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

(knoipora  opu,  germination  testa,  N.  J. . . .  62 
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Cereoipora  opii,  notes,  Conn .  State 659 

Mass.  State 50 

N.Y.  State 926 

treatment,  Conn.  State. . . .  659 

N.C 55 

Cereotpora  avietdaru,  notea,  S.  Dak 80 

beta,  notes,  Ind '..  822 

6«turoJa,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

eireufncitsa,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

U.S.D.A....  955 

tftovato,  notes,  S.  Dak 60 

gouypina,  notes,  Ala.  College  ..  831 

of  celery  blight,  N .  Y.  Cornell ...  880 

Tibia,  prevention 400 

roHcola,  notes,  S.  Dak 60 

zizuae,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

xAoUb,  notes,  N.J 54 

Cereals,  condition,  June,  '92.  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

I                 germination  tests,  Can 436 

Chain-dotted  geometer,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Chalcidflyinhouses,  U.S.D.A 284 

parasitic  on  leerya,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  284 

!   Chalepua  traehypygu*,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 84H 

Chambers'  index,  revision,  XT.  S.  D.  A 284 

I  Chamomile,  root  system,  N.  J 48 

:  CAamyrtt  cerintAa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

'  C'tara/ra^ilitf,  structure  of  the  spefmatozoa.  292 

I  Charbon  bacteria  in  mod  from  a  well 873 

notes,  La 75 

Charlock,  notes,  Vt 472 

root  system,  N.J 46 

Cheat.    (£rs0  Chess.) 

Cheddar    and    stirred-curd    processes    of 

cheese-making,  K.Y.  State 949 

Cheese,  American,  analyses.  Conn.  State  ..  945 

analyses 616 

Conn.  Storrs 59 

Mass.  State 75 

K.Y.State 947 

Vt 486 

and  cream,  microbes  in 873 

as  affected  by  composition  of  milk. 

N.Y.  State 367,427,575,948 

cellar,  hygrometer  for 223 

changes  in  ripening,  Vt 493 

conditions  aflecting  yield,   N.  Y. 

Stote 367 

Edam 988 

factories,  milk-testing  at 390 

from  marcs'  milk,  analyses 223 

separator  skim  milk 988 

Italian,  analysis 519 

making,  Cheddar  and  stirred-curd 

processes,  N.  Y.  State  . .  949 

cutting  curd,  N.  Y.  State  .  949 

directions.  Can 979 

Georgia 495 

Iowa 732 

>ev 577 

X.Y.  State....  274 
distribution  of  milk  con- 
stituents in,  M  inn 750 

eflect  of  aerating  milk,  N. 

Y.State 949 

gases  in  milk,  N. 

T.SUto 940 
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Cheese- making,  effect  of  tainted  milk,   X. 

T.  State 427,576 

variation  of  meth- 
odB,      N.      Y. 

State 427,576 

experiments,  N.  Y.  State . .    365, 
426,575,945 
from  milk  of  different  com- 
position, Vt 492 

heating  card  to  high  tem* 
peraturo,  N.  T.  State  ....      949 

in  soathem  Holland 30O 

loss  of  milk  constituents  in- 
N.  Y.  State  . .  366, 427, 575. 947 

Vt 493 

use  of  different  amounts  of 

rennet^  N.  Y.  State 949 

methods  of  analysis 99,116 

sampling 116 

overripe,  analyses 96 

pzodaction  and   distribution,  U.S. 

D.A 846 

as  affected  by  period  of 

lactation,  1?.  Y.  SUte.      272 
from  different  breeds,  N. 

Y.State 273 

ptomaines  in 784 

ziponing,  abnormal 785,-986 

formation  of  fat  in 988 

in  absence  of  air 988 

losses  in,  N.  Y.  State  . . .  .427, 577 
yield  as  affected  by  composition  of 

milk,  N.  Y.  State 576 

Cheeses,  soft,  effect  of  temperature  on  water 

content 785 

CJielymorpha  argug,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Chemical,  agricultural  laboratories  in  Italy     238 

apparatus,  glass,  for 22 

laboratories,  best  source  of  elec- 
tricity for 613 

Chemist,  report,  Ala.  College 665 

Colo 370 

Ind 665 

Ohio 950 

Tex 950 

Va 428 

Chemistry,  abstracts  of  articles 242, 461, 802 

agricoltaral  text  book 232 

and  physiology  of  the  leaf 984 

Division, TT. S.  D.  A....  77,78.81,580, 
671, 951 

in  agriculture,  Idaho 950 

of  Bordeaux   mixtures,  X.  Y. 

Cornell 563 

fermentation 222 

Thomas  slag 22!^ 

tobacco 223 

report  on 398,402 

Ohenopodium  album.    (See  Pigweed.) 

ainbroHoidet,    root    system, 

X.J 47 

Chermet,  sp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

Cherries,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

black  knot.     {See  Black  knot  of 
plums.) 


Cherries,  brown  leaf  spot,  notes,  Va 837 

rot,  notes.  Conn.  State 658 


Va. 


837 

classification  of  varieties,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 165 

powdery  mildew,  treatment,  Iowa .  160 

spot  disease,  treatment-^  Iowa 160 

Tarieties,  Can eoo 

HI 166 

Iowa 727 

Mich 556 

Utah 653 

Cherry,  black,  notes,  Miim 653 

bird,  notes,  Minn 655 

choke,  notes,  Minn eS5 

gum,  organised  ferment  of 314 

leaf  blight,  treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  S65 
slug,    prevalence   and  treatment, 

Mich 416 

stone  oil  as  an  adulterant  of  olive 

oil 966 

trees,  analyses,  X.  Y.  State 252 

Chess,  notes,  Me 334 

Ore 47 

root  system.  X.  J 46 

Chestnut,  buckeye,  notes,  Minn 654 

horse,  notes.  Minn 654 

notes,Minn 614 

trees,  disease 615 

Chestnuts,  anthracnose,  notes,  Mass.  State.  50 

varieties,  Mich 556 

Chicago  maize  feed,  analyses,  Mass.  State. .  64 

Chickens,  feeding  experiments,  X .  Y.  State .  262 

incubation,  Can 441 

management.  Can 441 

Chick-pea,  field  experiments) 875 

Chickweed,  analyses 971,072 

root  system,  X.  J 46 

)  Chicory,  blanched,  disease 694 

I                  root  system,  X.J 45 

I  ChUoplejadeaus^noteB^V.^D.A 848 

Chilopsis  scale,  notes,  X.  Mex 418 

Chinch  bug,  notes,  Okla 354 

I  Chinese  tea,  analyses 694 

Chinquapins,  varieties,  Mich 556 

Chionanthtu  virginiea,  notes,  M inn 654 

Ohionaipis  furfurus,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Chironomid,  blood-sucking,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  852 

Chlamy*  plieata,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Chlorine  in  rain  water 522 

Chloroform,  effect  on  pepsin  digestion 783 

Chlorophyll,  digestibility 500 

formation  as  affected  by  phos- 
phoric acid 314 

at  spring  temi)era- 

tures 587 

Choke  cherry,  notes,  Minn 655 

Cholera  bacillus,  variability 693 

germs  in  milk  and  cream  products, 

behavior 317 

propagation  by  flies 506 

Chondrus  a-iiput,  notes,  B.1 715 

Chromic  acid  as  a  reagent  for  albumen  in 

urine 314 

Chryianthemum  leucanthemum.  {Se$  Qzeye 
daisy.) 
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ChryMUdihemiims,  blight,  notes,  K.  J 64 

disewMNS,  DotM,  N.  J 53 

Chrytopogon  temUatuM,  not«6,  Mi'm ^248 

Clirysotile   fiber  in   approximate  organic 

analyaea »83 

Chorn  washings  for  pigs,  Iowa 742 

Chaming  and  creaming  tests  of  cows,  V t. .  489 

colostrum,  Vt 488 

cream    firom   cows   at  different 

stages  of  lactation.  Can 446 

temperatare  and  time  of,  N.  T. 

State 271 

Chnms,  descriptions,  Kev 180 

Cicada  geptendecim,  notes,  Ohio 839 

CSdufrium  intybtu^  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Cigar-case  bearer  of  the  apple,  notes.  Can . .  437 

CiUa  of  micro5rganisms,  process  for  coloring  693 

Cimbex  amerieana^  parasites,  N.  Dak 170 

Cinquefoil,  shrubby,  notes,  Minn 656 

Citrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  determina- 
tion   612 

Citric  acid,  detection  of  tartaric  acid  in ... .  613 

Citron  lice,  treatment,  K.  J 58 

Cladiu*  peetinianmU,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 372 

Oladotporiumfulvwm,  nature  and  treatment, 

Conn.  State 659 

notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell .  353 

treatment,  K.  C 55 

herharum,  notes,  Mass.  State.  50 

€ladosUphuM  v^rtieiUatus,  notes,  K.  1 715 

Claires  for  oysters,  construction,  Zf.J 74 

Clavieep$  purpurea,  notes,  S.  Dak 50, 925 

Clay,  analyses 787 

Ala.College 337 

in  soils,  determination 388 

soils,  liming 222,315.435 

porosity  as  effected  by  liming  . .  377 

Cbt/uKM  0oeeiiMa.  notes,  Minn 656 

Jlammula,  notes,  Minn 656 

jaekmanni,  notes,  Minn 656 

fnrjTiniana,  notes,  Minn 656 

vitieeUi,  notes,  Minn 656 

Oltnu  formieariut,  importation   from  En- 
rope,  U.S.  D.  A 699 

Cflethra  alnifoiia,  iiote9,  Minn 655 

Climate  and  soil,  relations,  U.  S.  D.  A 276 

effect  on  composition  of  plants  ....  108 

inflaenceon  soils 871 

of  Death  Valley,  Cal.,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  198 

CUmatio  Infl  nenoe  of  forests 87C 

Climatology  of  North  Carolina 462 

the  cotton  plant  XT.  S.  D.  A.  702 

Wyoming 709 

U.8.D.A 956 

Climbing  cutworm,  notes.  Me 354 

Oti$iocampa  amerieana,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch  661 

eaUfomiea,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Cloud  forms,  height  and  velocities,  XT.   S. 

D.  A : 429 

Clover,  alsike,  culture  experiments.  La 646 

American  red,  characteristics 875 

and  grass,  culture  for  soiling,  Coun. 

Storrs 29 

Bokhara.  (See  Sweet  clover.) 

bumblebees  fur  fertUising.U.  S.  D.  A .  84 


Page. 
Clover,  bur.    (See  Bur  clover) . 

crimson.  (S^  Scarlet  clover.) 

culture  experiments 108 

for  pigs,  N.Y.  State 262 

soiling.  Conn.  Storrs 480 

hay,  analyses.  Minn 783 

Japan.  (See  Japan  clover.) 

leaf  weevilin  Connecticut,U.  8.D.  A.  284 

Ohio,U.S.D.A 373 

prevalence,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  852 

Mexican,  notes.  Miss 248 

red.  (Sm  Red  clover.) 

root  borer,  notes,  Can 437 

rowen  for  soiling.  Conn.  Storrs 480 

rust,  notes,  Mass.  State Sq 

scarlet.    (See  Scarlet  clover.) 

seed  caterpillar,  notes,  Iowa 730 

•                       U.S.D.A...  204 

midge,  notes,  U.  a  D.  A 204 

silage  V9.  com  silage  for  milch  cows, 

Vt 482 

sweet    (See  Sweet  clover.) 

white,  culture  experiments.  La 646 

Club  root  of  cabbages,  notes,  Mass.  State. . .  50 

treatment  N.  C 55 

turnips,  notes 876 

Onicue  arvemii,  notes,  Ore 47 

Vt 472 

root  system,  N.  J 45 

2ane«o2a<u«,  notes,  Ore 47 

Coagulation,  investigat  ions 873 

Coeridee   of  Jamaica,  food  plants,   IT.   S. 

D.A 668,851 

CoeeineUa  novempunetata,  notes,  N.  C 58 

Cocklebur,  dagger,  law  regarding  in  Oregon .  47 

notes.Ore 47 

U.S.D.A 099 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

Cookie,  com,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Cockerels  vs.  capons,  growth,  N.  Y.  State  . . .  939 

Cockroach  eggs,  parasites,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

Cockspnr  thorn,  notes,  Minn 654 

Cocoa,  adulteration,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

analj'sis,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

bean,  theobromin  in 613 

consumption,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

literature  of  investigations,  IT.  S. 

D.A 77 

preparation,  U.S.  D.A 77 

Cocoanut  cake,  artificial  digestion 87 

meal,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64 

oil  for  milch  cows,  effect  on  butter, 

N.H 664 

Coco  grass,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Codling  moth  as  affected  by  irrigation,  IT. 

S.D.A 666 

injury  in  Nebraska,!!.  S.  D.  A  668 
laws  to  repress,  in  Tasmania, 

U.S.D.  A 852 

notes,  Va 840 

relation  to  apple  rot,  Ky 660 

remedies,  Ark 828 

Me 566 

Mich 417 

Coffee,  adulteration,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 77 
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Coffee,  analysis,  XT.  S.  D.  A 77 

berry,  doroestlc,  natare,  Ga 495 

coDsuraption,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

invest! gat  ions,  literature,  TJ.  S.  D.  A .  77 

methods  of  analysis,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 
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worm,  black -headed,  notes,  Wii«  .  838 

yellowheaded,noteH,Wi«.  K38 

Crandall  currant,  notes,  N.  T.  Cornell 917 

Crane  flies  as  food  of  the  robin,  Ohio 419 

note8,Ohio 840 

U.S.D.A 204 

Craounais  swine 866 

CraUegui  erut-gaUi,  notes,  Min  n 654 

Cream,  analyses,  Mass.,  SUte 66 

Yt 486 

and  cheese,  microbes  in 873 

ash  oonstituenta,  Mass.  State 66 

cheeses,  manufacture,  N.  T.  State  ..  918 
content  of  milk,  determination  with 

centrifuge 280 

relation  to  fat  con- 
tent   213 

from  colostrum,  analyses,  Yt 488 

gluten,  analyses,  Conn.  State 935 

heated  to  150°  T.  for  butter -making. 

Can 447 

milk,  and  butter,  relations,  N.  Y. 

State 270 

required  for  cy^e  quart,  MaAs. 

State 67 
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Cream,  iMStonriution 223, 381,  »8'2 

production,  coBt  of  feed,  Ma«8, 

State 07 

raining  by  dilation,  Can 445 

N.Y.Cornell...  361 

Vt 489 

tomperatnre 987 

ripening  with  pure  cultures. .  223, 381, 987 
Conn. 

Storrs  75 

■eparatorfl,  deacriptions,  Del 188 

Nev 189 

Pa 364,751 

teeta.Del 188 

N.Y.  Cornell...!-.  363 

Pa 364,751 

rtroet  v«.  sour  for  butter-making— 

Can 446 

Iowa 425 

testing  at  creameries,  Can 611 

Babcock  Method,  Me 575,944 

▼ats,  descriptions,  Nev 189 

Creameries,  cooperative,  In  Austria 390 

Denmark 785 

the  United  States  616 

management 988 

Nev..  189 

filtration  of  water  for 317 

milk  and  cream  testing  at.  Can .  611 

relative  value  plan  at,  Nev 189 

tests  of  separators  for 619 

Wis 195 

Creamerj'  apparatus,  descriptions,  Nev 189 

buildings,  construction,  Nev 189 

butter,  analyses,  Vt 492 

herds,  veterinar3^  control 318 

of  tlic  Iowa  Station,  description, 

Iowa 426 

Creaming  and  churning  tests  of  cows,  Vt. .  489 

experiments,  Iowa 425 

Wis 195 

of  colostrum,  Vt 488 

milk  as  affected  by — 

aeration,  N.  Y.  Cornell. ...  364 

periml  of  lactation,  Can . . .  445 
sixe    of  fat   globules.    N. 

Y.SUte 265 

milk  by  cold  setting,  Vt 489 

deep  setting,  Can 444 

oomparison    of   methodn. 

N.Y.State 273 

in  the  centrifuge. 784 

on  the  milk  route 785 

Creamomcter  t«»sta 213 

Creefier,  Virginia,  notes,  Minn 650 

CYi-olin  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 360 

CnMisote  for  preser vi  ug  si lo  walls,  Md 36 

Crfpidodera  ct«ef/meri«,  remedies,  Mich 416 

Crej««,  penny,  N.  Dak 167 

winter,  notes.  Ore 47 

Cricket,  snowy  tree,  notes,  Ohio 8;{9 

Crickets  on  cranberry  bogs,  N.J 5<U 

Crimson  clover.    (See  Scarlet  clover.) 

Cn»p  areas,  changes  in,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 957 

prodoction  and  acreage  in  New  York  273 

in  the  United  States 627 
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Crop  rei»ort,  European,  1893,  U.  S.  D.  A  ....  77, 

429,675,762.788.850,957 

rejwrtsof  foreign  counties,  U.  S.  D.  A  762 

CropH.  offfct  of  drought 871 

for  alkali  soUs,  Idaho 950 

green  manuring  in  the  fall 222 

meteorological  coudit ions  affecting . .  578 

of  1892,  history 578 

summer,  fertilizer  tests 861 

Chms  fertilization  experiments.  Me 544 

Crossing  com,  Dl 134,282.905 

cucurbits 399 

Iowa 726 

eggplants,  Me 922 

N.Y.  Cornell 825 

fruits 899 

Shropshire  and  Merino  sheep,  Wis.  1 87 

toraatws,  Me 921 

Tenn 653 

Crotala ria  eagiUalie,  notes,  S.  Dak 924 

Crotalism,  causes  and  symptoms,  S.  Dak 924 

C'ro wn  borer,  blackberr}*,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Croton seed, 'detection  in  feeding  stufits '• 'ill 

Crucifors,  mildew,  notes,  N.J 51 

Crude  fiber.    {See  Cellulose.) 

Cryptocephalut  btnomi*,  notes,  Ohio 839 

quadrupUz^  notes,  Ohio 8:19 

venustus^  notes,  Ohio 839 

Cnfptut  nuneiuM  on  Oimbex  americana,  N. 

Dak 171 

Cucumber  beetle,  striped,  notes,  Va 840 

treatment,  N.C.  58 

tiea  beetle,  remedies,  Mich 4 16 

C ncurobeni.  analyses.  Conn:  Storrs 59 

mildew,  notes,  N.  J 51 

powdery  mildew,  Mass.  State . .  48 
undetermined   disease,  Mass. 

State 49 

varieties,  Mich 282 

Utah 828 

Cnonrbits,  crossing 399 

Iowa 726 

Culottage  of  pears 694 

Cultures  of  bacteria  for  ripening  cream.  223, 381,987 
pure,  for  fermenting    apple    and 

grape  must 517 

of  yeasts,  study 517 

('urculio,  plum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

Va 840 

remedies.  Ark 828 

Curle<l  dock,  notes.  Mo 3.'U 

Ore 47 

Vt 472 

U.S.D.A 699 

root  nystem,  N.  J 45 

rose  worm,  notes.  IT.  S.  D.  A 372 

Currant,  Alpine,  notes,  Minn ft'iO 

borer,  American,  notes.  Mich 41G 

iui  ported,  notes,  Colo 58 

Crandall,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 917 

Gordon,  notes,  Minn 656 

sawtiy,  destruction  of  eggs,  Mich . .  416 

span  worm,  notes,  Colo .'»8 

Mich 416 

worm,  notes,  Va 840 

yellow  flowering,  notes,  Minn 
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CiirrantJi,  powdery,  mildew,  trcAtmont,  Iowa  169 

spot  diaeaee,  treatment,  Iowa . . .  109 

varietioH,  Can 436 

111 166 

Mich 917,556 

Ore 650 

Va 728 

CuMuta  raeemota,  not^s.  Ore 47 

Cut-loafed  birch,  noto«,  Minn 654 

elder,  notes,  Minn 656 

maple,  notes,  Minn 654 

sumach,  notes,  Minn 656 

Cutworms,  notes,  Me. ., 354 

Mi89 254 

Okla 354 

on  carnations,  U.  S.  D.  A 285 

onions  and  celery,  U.  S.  I).  A .  284 

angar  beeta,  U.  S.  D.  A 203 

prevalence  and  treatment, Mich .  416 

Temedies.  N.  C 58 

U.S.D.A 2*4 

Wis 172 

Oycas,  new  species 615 

CyeMoma  platyphifUum,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A  . .  G09 
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ing movement 315 

Cylindroeola  dendroctoni,  notes,  W.  Va 642 

Cylindrotporium  padi.  prevention 400 

treatment,  U.S.  I).  A  955 

ttaehydia,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  956 

Cynl pi<l  leaf  gall,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Oynodon  dactyl<m.    (See  liermuda  grass.) 

<)/noglo»mm  offieinaU,  root  system.  N.  J 46 

C^pertis  rotufidu*,  root  system,  N.  J 40 

Cyrtonema  itabtUant.  notes,  Colo 58 

()fttopus  bliti,  notes,  S.  I)ak 50 

eandidus,  notes,  N.J 51 

S.Dak 50 

treatment,  N.  C 55 

ipomopcepanduratcp,  notes,  N.  J. . .  51 

portuUuaty  notes,  N.  J 51 

S.Dak 50 

tragopogonis,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

(hjtitui  laburnum,  notes,  Minn 654 

( ^ytohelminths  In  oysters,  N.J 71 

DaetylU  glomerata.    [See  Orchard  grass.) 

Dagger  cocklebur,  notes.  Ore 47 

Dairies,  bacteria  prevalent  i  n,  Conn .  Storrs  -  75 

traveling  in  North  Wales 787 

Dairy  apparatus,  descriptions,  Xev 189 

tests,  Pa 364,751 

bacteriology  in 987 

bams,  ventilation,  Wis 180 

breeds,  committee  on  tests  of 403 

building  at  Minnesota  Stat  ion 874 

cows,  test  of  breeds,  N.  Y.  State ... .  255. 263 

iudust  ry  in  Denmark 522, 526, 618 

observatories  in  Italy 239 

products,  amyloid  in 514 

composition 773 

Minn 750 

report  on  methods  of  analy- 
sis  '.  115 

•pread  of  contagious  dis- 

iby 783 
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Dairy  school  at  Georgia  Station 874 

New  York  State  SUtion. . .  275 

building,  description,  Wis  ....  197 

schools  in  Italy 329 

Switaerland 390 

station  atLodi,  Italy 236 

Dairying,  abstract  of  articles 75. 92, 95. 96. 

97, 98, 188, 262, 361, 425. 486, 575, 750  g4t( 

as  related  to  bacteriology 113 

in  North  Dakota 914 

milk  fermentations  as  related  to, 

U.S.D.A 202 

useof  antiseptica  in 317 

Daisies,  electroculturo,  N.  Y.  Cornell 351 

Daisy,  dxeye,  notes,  Can 591 

.    Ore 47 

root  system, N.J 46 

Vt 472 

Dalmatian  insect  powder,  Mass,  StAte 58 

Damping-off  fungus,  undetermined  species .  400 

notes.  N.  J*. 53 

of  cotton,  Ala.  college 832 

Dandelion,  root  «yst<*m,  N.J 45 

Danthonia  cali/orniea,  notea.  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

Datura  irtranMmiiim,  notes.  Me 334 

J)atH  ra  tatvla,  root  system.  N.J 46 

Daturic  acid,  investigation 516 

Daueu»earota,iko\»^Y% 472 

I                           root  system,  N.J 46 

Dead  nettle,  root  system 46 

Defecation  of  sorghum  Juices,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  .954 

Deforestation  nnd  the  public  healtii 872 

Dehorning  cattle,  Wis 187 

De  Laval  separator  tests.  Colo 967 

N.Y.,  Cornell....  363 

Pa 364.751 

DeUware  Station,  bulletins . .  139. 167, 188, 412. 415, 

6U,  660, 835 

Delphinium  as  an  insecticide 876 

DeZpAimtcm  spp.,  notes,  Minn 653 

Ore 47 

DeltoeephaluH  dtbilis,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

inimicus,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 667 

J>endroctonvt  frontalie,  iiunry  to  pine  for- 

esU,lT.S.D.A 699 

Dendroteitix  longipmnis,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A  760. 852 

qusrnn^  n.  sp.,  notes,  D.  S.  D.  A .  852 

Denitriflcation  insoils 614 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
tural colleges  402 

I>«prewariaA«rae2tana,not4*e.Mich 416 

U.S.D.A....  667 

Dermatol  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 360 

Desehamptia  eceepUona,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  498 

elonjatea,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . . .  951 

holeifonnie,  notes,  XJ.  a  D.  A . .  951 
Dennanthxu  frutUomu,  n.  sp.,  notes.  U.  S. 

DA 374 

Deamodium    vioUf,    culture    experiments, 

La 046 

notes,Miss 248 

Delasseling  of  com,  Del C44 

111 !W5 

Nchr 810 

N.  Y.  Cornell 338,  «fll 
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D«to8tabl«Iooaat,iiotes,U.S.D.A 700 

Z^eulTta  ermoto,  noted,  Minn 655 

^roctUf,  notes,  Minn 655 

DevaKUting  loonst,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

Devon  cows,  feeding  tests,  N.  Y.  State 255 

263,268 

Dowbenios,  varieties,  Mich 556 

Minn 651,662 

Dextro-maltose,  feeding  experiments  with . .  519 
Dextrose  with  sucrose  and  levnlose,  deter- 
mination   388 

IHabrotiea  It-punetata,  notes,  Ohio 839 

lonffieoTTM  on  sngar  beets,  U.  S. 

D.A 203 

tendto,notes,U.S.D.A 373 

vittato,  notes,  Okla 354 

on  sugar  beets,!!.  S.D.  A.  203 

treatment,  N.C 58 

Dialysis  of  honey 781 

Diamond-bacic  turnip  moth,  notes,  Iowa 413 

DiM^roMB,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Diastase,  action  on  starch,  noucrystalliza- 

ble  products 516 

in  the  endosperm,  occurrence  —  984 

.    studyof • WS 

I>iattrophu§  cwtcutatformit,  notes,  Ohio 838 

n«ftiiloma,  notes,  Ohio «. .  838 

DieerUra  tpectabilU,  notes,  Minn 653 

Dicranodontium  miUtpaughi,  notes,  W.  Ya .  642 

virginieut,  notes,  W.  Ya. . .  642 

Dietamnus  /raxineUa,  notes,  Minn 663 

ZKervtOa  rofta,  notes,  Minn 655 

Dietaries,  economic  bearing.  Conn.  Storrs ...  63 

American.  Conn.  Storrs 60,63 

European,  Conn.  Storrs 60 

of  French  Canadians,  Conn .  Storrs  60 

standard,  ConmStorrs 62 

study  of,  Conn.  Storrs 50, 63 

Differential  locns  t,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 760 

Diffusion  residues,  drying 783 

for  pigs 784 

dried,  artificial  digestion  87 
Digestibility  of  aburainolds  of  raw  and 

coolced  meat 519 

barley.Minn 734 

bread 986 

brushwood 865 

cellulose 88 

chlorophyll 599 

oom,MiDn 734 

fodder.Me 569 

N.C 736 

8Uage,N.C 736 

cotton  hulls,  N.  C 736 

cowpea  vines,  N.  C 736 

feeding  stuffs 595 

Cal 7.32 

feeding  stuffs  as  affected 

by  addition  of  lime 437 

food  nutrients  as  afTected 
by  increased  or  decreas- 
ed consumption 597 

food  nutrients  as  affeot«d 

by  various  salts 597 

fbods,  Conn.  Storrs 03 
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hay 223,975 

and  beans 975 

brewers'  grains.  975 

oats 976 

oats,  wheat,  straw  and 

beans 976 

Hun^trian  grass,  Me 569 

HypHum  tplendent,  Me . . .  334 

uiaiigel- wurzols,  Me 570 

milk 986 

oats 223 

pea  sil^o,  Minn 733 

peas,  Minn 734 
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seed.N.C 736 

rutabagas,  Me 570 
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soja  bean  silage,  K.  C 736 

sterilized  milk 92 

sugar  beets.  Me 570 

sweet-corn  fodder.  Me 569 

timothy  hay,  Me 569 

timothy,  dry  and  green, 

Utah 354 

turnips.  Me 570 

twigs 865 
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wheatbran,Me 670 

Minn 733,734 

shorte,  Minn 734 

Digestion,  artificial,  of-^ 

albuminoids     in      brewers' 

grains 90 

albuminoidsoffeedingstiiffs.  87 

coooauutcake 87 

dried  diffusion  residues 87 

hay 87 

peanut  cake 87 

rice  feed 87 

effect  of  salt 974 

experiments  on  cows,  Minn 733 

N.C 736 

goats,  N.C 736 

pigs,  Minn 733 

sheep,  Me 509 

N.C 736 

steers,  N.  C 736 

with  corn  silage,  Md.  68 

stover,  Md.  68 

foods 449 

of  food  as  aft'ected  by  bodily  ex- 
ertion   223 

starch 618 

peptic,  as  affected  by  baking  pow- 
ders containing  alum 389 

peptic,  as  affected  by  boracic  acid  870 

Dimorphism  of  root  tubercles  of  peas 517 

DiodiQ  terei,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

IHplosi4  pyrivora,  notes,  N.  J 57 

treatment,  N.  J 57 
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Me 370,577 

Md 76 
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Ohio 950 

OkU 197 

Nebr 197 

N.J 76 

N.T.Stat© 275 

R.1 275 

Tex 950 

Vt..... 496 

V» 428 

Wi« 197 
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Vt 471 

Discuses  orappIee,ya 354 
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beans,  notes,  K.Y.  State 557 

celery,  notes,  V.  Y.  State 925 

cereals,Iowa 414 

cotton,  Ala.  College 830 

eranberries.  Wis 835 

fttrm  crops,  IT.  8.  D.  A 956 

gloxinias 876 

grapes,  treatment,  IT.  S.  D.  A . . .  500 

horses  and  males.  La 75 

nursery  stock,  treatment,  IT.  S. 

D.A 500 

plants,  abstracts  of  articles ...  47, 167, 
352,414,470,557, 
656.729,830,925 

treatment,  K  J 54 

U.S.  D.A...  500 

winter  tomatoes,  X.  Y.  Cornel  1 .  352 

transmission  by  factitious  bntter  .  317 

JHtMtteira  Carolina  on  cranberry  bogs,  N.  J .  565 
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oMiUrata,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 760 

Distillery  refuse  investigations 449 

Dock,  curled.    (Set  Curled  dock.) 

species,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

^-ellow,  notes.  Me 334 

Ore 47 

Vt 472 

Dodder,  notes.  Ore 47 

Dogbane,  root  system,  N.  J 45 

Dogwood,  red-twigged,  notes.  Minn 655 

sawfly,  notes,  Ohio 838 
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spruce,  notes,  Minn 655 

Downy  mildew  of  grapes,  notes.  Con  n.  State.  659 

X.J 51   I 

.  Va 8:t8  [ 

Wi« 729 

treatment,  Ark...  828 

•n  fly,  notes,  N.  C 68 

«e  of  soils,  Cal 120 
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Dried  blood,  analyses,  K.J 25 

for  tobaooo,  Ya 22 

wheat,Ind 342 
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capacity  of,  Mich 417 

Drouth,  effect  on  crops 871 
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new  form 913 

Dry  vf.  wet  food  for  pigs.  Minn 423 

Jhrymaria  difu»a  n.  sp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D .  A . . .  374 
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Wyo 496 
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Yarietie4,Me 922 

Eggs,  analyses,  CooB.  Storrs 59 
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Egyptian  rice  com,  onltareezperiments,  La .  645 

wheat,  ctaltnre  experiments,  La  . .  645 
ElaehiitaprmmaturtUa,  early  aooonnts  of, 

U.8.D.A 83 

EUeagnHS  ongutt^foUus,  root  tobercles 876 

^Ia|»JkidMmiMMiiiU«{«m.  notes,  He 864 

Elder,  box,  notes,  Minn 655 

S.Dak 629 

common,  notes.  Minn 666 

ent-Ieafed,  notes,  Minn 666 

marsh,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 699 

red-berried,  notes,  Minn 666 

Electric  current,  eflbot  on  growth  of  seeds  .  315 
light,,  continnons  and  discontinu- 
ons,  effect  on  stmctare  of 

trees 816 

effect  on — 

beets,  N.  T.  Cornell 851 

canliflowersr  K.  T.  Cor- 

nell...  861 

daisies,  K.  Y.  Cornell . .  351 

endives,  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  861 

lotttice,  K.  Y.  Cornell..  360 

radishes,  N.  Y.  Cornell.  851 

spinach,  K.  Y.  Cornell.  351 
structure  of  trees  and 

herbaceous  plants... 815, 432 
violets,  K.  Y.  Cornell.  351 
Electricity,  best  source  for  chemical  lab- 
oratories   613 

for  purifying  sugar  beet  j nice . .  988 

in  agriculture 702 

Electro-horticulture,  experiments,    X.   Y. 

Cornell 349 

Kleoeharis  paluttrU,  analyses,  Cal 732 

^i<>od«v(ru;octoXa,onoabbages,n.S.D.A...  20:) 

J?l0u«in«indteo,  root  system,  N.J 47 

Elm,  American,  notes,  Minn ir>5 

camperdown  weeping,  notes,  Minn G55 

red,  notes,  Minn G55 

rock,  notes,  Minn 655 

slippery,  notes,  Minn 6r)5 

trees,  rate  of  growth.  S.  Dak 45 

weeping  slippery,  noten,  Minn oyt 

white,  notes,  Minn G55 

S.Dak 8i9 

Elymnt  arenaritu,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

eondetuatus,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A nf)  l 

triHeoides,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

9ir/;tn<et»,  notes,  Miss 218 

Emphyttu  ciwtw,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A :I72 

Empretia  MtimuUo,  notes,  Ohio XiiH 

Empuift  mutcce,  notes,  8.Dak 50 

Endives,  alectroculture,  N.  Y.  Cornell 351 


Endocarditis  in  swine 

Endodormis  of  roots,  cause  of  ccll-wall 

striation 

Endosperm,  occurrence  of  diastase  in 

Engineering,  agricultural 75. 196, 368, 49G, 

Engleman's  spmce,  notes,  Minn 

English  rye  grass,  analyses.  La 

sparrow,  notes,  IT.S.D.  A 

EntiUa  Hnuata,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 

Entomological  Clnb  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  meeting;, 

U.ai).  A 

instruction  in  Iowa,IT.S.D.  A 
station  at  Florence,  Italy . . . 

Entomologist,  report,  Can  

Colo 

N.Y.Cornell 

Ohio 

Va 

Entomology,  abstncte  of  articles 50, 170, 

854,415, 472. 564, 660, 729, 838. 

Division,  XT.  S.D.  A 82.203, 

372, 666, 668. 760, 

economic,  report  on 

EntomoteeKs  ad^midia,  notes,  Can 

Entomotporium  maeulatum .    {See  Pear  leaf 
blight) 

Entyloma  phytalidit,  notes,  S.  Dak 

Eneymcs,  action  on  milk  sugar 

Eosin,  reaction  with  bnttor 

reaction  with  margarine 

Ephettia  Mihnidla  in  milks  of  France 

EphiaUMspp.,  notes,  XT.&D.  A 

Epilaehna  eorrupta,  notes,  Colo 

EpUrix  erinita,  notes,  Utah 

Eqvitetumpaluitre,  analyses 

Eragroitis  dbyiiiniea,  notes,  N.  Mex 

ErechJitU  hierac\folia,  root  system,  N.  J 

Ergotism  in  cattle,  Iowa 

S.Dak 

Ergot,  notes,  S.  Dak 

of  rye,  notefl,  Iowa 

Erianthui  rarenno!,  notes,  Minn 

Erigeron  eanadengie,  root  system,  N.  J 

strigoiu$^  root  system,  !N.  J 

Erodium  eieutarium^  notes.  Ore 

Eryiimum  tuperum^  notes,  N.  Dak 

U.S.D.A 

eheiranthoidfM,  note.<t,  N.  Dak  . . . 

U.S.D.A. 

Eryiiphe  eichoracearum ,  notes.  Mass.  State 

communu,  notes,  S.  Dak 

euphorbitr,  notes,  S.  Dak 

tuckeri^  peritheciaof  — A 

Eucalyptut  eitriodora,  notes,  Cal 

EuchUena  Itixuriafui,  notes,  Miss  

Evdemis  botrana,  notes,  Ohio 

Evfitehia  ribearia,  notes,  Midi 

Ettlaliajaponicr,  notes,  Minn 

Euonymus  atropurpureus,  notes,  Minn 

Eupelmut  spp.,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 

Euphorbia  earmenenn*  n.  sp.,  notes,  IT.  S. 

D.A 

macuiata,  root  system,  N.  J  . . . 
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Euphorbia  pretlii,  root  nystem,  "S.J 46 

gtricHpr,  notes 580 

Euphorus,  spp. ,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

European  alder,  notes,  Minu G54 

ash,  notes, Minn., 655 

barberry,  notes,  Minn 655 

beech,  notes,  Minn 654 

birch,  notes,  Minn 654 

crop  report,  tr.  S.  D.  A 429 

larch,  notes,  Minn 654 

S.l)ak 829 

Unden,  notes,  Minn 655 

Bweet  clematis,  notes,  Minn 656 

tussock  moth,  not<>fl,  Mass.  Hatch  661 

Earophen  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 74 

Euryareon  rantaJit,  notes,  Kebr 839 

EuachiMitu  vnriolariut^  notes,  Ohio 839 

Evaporation  from  water  surfaces,  Colo 360 

of  soil  water  as  affected  by— 

sprinfi:  plowing,  "Wis 122 

surface  tillage,  Wis 124 

Evergetis  rimotalU,  notes.  Miss 254 

Evening  primrose,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Ewe«.    (See  also  Sheop.) 

Kwes,  breeding,  winter  feeding.  Wis 182 

feeding  grain  to,  Wis 280 

Exartema  permundana,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Experiment  station  n«>te8  106, 225, 318 

39] .  45] ,  520, 617, 696, 786, 874, 900 
Station  Kecord— 

changes  in  arrange- 
ment   1 

contents  of  vol .  ly .  881 

stations  in  Italy 234 

Porinpal 325 

Koumania 325 

Office  of 532,054 

of  the  world 451 

Exports  of  com.  TT.S.D.  A 282 

Extract  in  new  wine,  determination 084 

Extractor  separator,  tests.  Pa 751 

Fa(ju9  ferrtiginta,  notes,  Mi iin 654 

tylvatica,  notes,  Minn 654 

Fall  cankerworm,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch 661 

webworm,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch 661 

Ohio 838 

Va 840 

Fallowing,  effect  on  water  content  of  mt\]», 

Wis.... 125 

Fallow  soils,  drainage  water  of 295 

False  flax,  notcfl,  y.  Dak 167 

U.S.D.A 099 

flax  see<l  cake 310 

lettuce,  analyses 97 1 ,  972 

worm,  •trawberry,  notes,  Iowa 4 15 

Farina,  analyses,  Conn.  Siopre 59 

Farm  animals  of  the  world,  U.  S.  D.  A 950 

statistics,  U.S.D.A 850 

sngar-beet  diffusion  residue 

for 986 

crops,  diseases,  U.  S.  D.  A 056 

lands  in  Minnesota,  decline,  Minn 132 

manuring,  prin^ples,  A  rk 2  IK 

practice  to  control  insects,  N.  J 57 

prices  in  1892 578 
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Farm  prices  in  two  centuries,  U.  S.  D.  A 429 

prodncts,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 246 

prices,  U.  &  D.  A 282 

resources,  Wash ^ 275 

Farmers'  institates  in  Waabington *      275 

Fat  content  of  Mecklenburg  herd  milk 967 

Swedish  herd  mUk 778 

ertraction  apparatas,  new  form 618 

methods 854 

extractor,  modified  Soxhlet  method 870 

importance  in  nutrition 986 

in  bread,  determination 221,389 

oheese,  determination 116 

feoes,  determination,  Md 70 

milk  and  dairy  prodacts,  deterraina- 

tdon  with  oentrifage 280 

Fats  and  oils,  determination  of  iodine  num- 
ber       781 

Fata,  liquid,  analyses 781 

Fatty  acids  in  butter 213 

inaolaUe,  determinatiDn 613, 002 

TolatUe,  of  batter,  determina- 
tion, N.H 663,004 

matter  in  soap,  determ  inat  ion 814 

Feather  felting,  U.S.D.  A 285 

Feces,  determination  of  fat  in,  Md 70 

of  steers,  composit  ion,  Md 70 

Feed  flour,  analyses,  Me 607 

Feeding  experiments- 
milk  testa  in. 324 

review  of 316 

with  bees,  Mich 417 

calves,  Iowa 730 

caiwns,  N.  Y.  State 938 

colt*,  Iowa 424 

Me 574 

doxtromaltose 519 

ground  meat 519 

bens,  Can 441 

N.Y. State 202 

horses,  N.J 742 

Uteh 71 

isomaltose 519 

lambs,  Can 610,611 

Me '571 

Mass.  State 67,360 

N.Y.Cornell 672 

Wis 185,260 

milch  cows 03.106, 

506,519,660,001,783,986 

Can 440,606 

Colo 250 

Conn.  Storrs 480 

Iowa 181 

Me 509 

Masfc.  State 04,176 

Miss 250 

N.H 662 

K.  Y.  CorneU 812 

N.  Y.  State 236.203 

Tenn 419 

Vt 481,482 

Wis 178 

pigs 108,357,784 

Can 441,512 
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Ore 483 

Utah 738 

Vt 484 

rhamnose 519 

sheep 609 
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Me 570 

Utah 738.841 
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Can 440, 607, 60» 
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ITtah 738,841 

Feeding,  individual,  Kulm's  metho<l 11 

rations,  calculation 6 

compounding,  Wis 176 

deficient  in  albuminoids  . .      986 

for  roilcli  cows,  X.  H 665 

stand  ard  s 2,6 

Cal 732 

N.H 665,935 

N.C 935 

Wis 176  I 

stuff,  from  molasses 620 

stuffs,  abstracts  of  artirles 64, 87, 173 

adulteration 21 1 

American,    compilation    of 

analyses,  U.  8.  D.  A 582 

analyses 525, 582, 595, 971 

Cal 732 

Conn.  State 935 

Conn.  Storm 28, 481 

Kans 175 

Me 567,569 

Mass.  State 67 

08.176, 177. 356. 479,662 
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N.Y.  State 255 

Vt 475.481 
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artificial  digestion 87 

compiled  analyses 525 
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control  in  Germany 982 
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methods  of  analysis 118 

Mass . 
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rational  purchase 625 

sampling.N.J 76 
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valuation,  Mass.  State 01, 601 

N.J 64 
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Fohling's  solution,  improvement 782 
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chemistry  of 222 
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tobacco 9Sf> 

Conn.  State 910 
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Fence  posts,  preservation,  Md 75 
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sugar  beets 223 
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Ky 710 
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turnips 693, 783 

N.J 40 

■wheat 872 
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111 823 

Ind 341,342 

Kans 406 

Ky 343 

Md 36 

Mass.  State 27 

N.C 912 

8.  C 915 

Va 649 

W.Va 619 

FertUlser  laws,  Ga 788 

Mass.  State 27 

N.J 76 

N.C 715 
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nell       827 
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for  controlling  insects,  N.  J 67 
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nell       828 

grapes 615 
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oranges,  CaI — 921 

peaches,  Cal 158,161 
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tobacco,  Conn.  State 910 
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pratensit.    (See  Meadow  fescue.) 

tvlmiato,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

rtridtite,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

Foscuo.  meadow.    (See  Meadow  fescue.) 

sheep's,  culture  eziMriments,  Md . .        38 

tall,  analyses,  Vt 475 

culture  exi>orimen  ts,  Md 38 

Fiber,  crude.    (See  Cellulose.) 

Inrestigations,  Office,  U.  S.  D.  A 28:> 
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inforoigucountrios,  U.  S.  D.A.  285 

the  United  Statt^a,  IT.  S.D.A.  285 

false,  cake  from  soed  of 316 

notes,  K.  Dak 167 

U.S.D.A 699 

meal  for  calvea,  Iowa 739 

rarietioft,  N.  Mex 411 

wild,  notes,  Can 591 

Flaxseed,  analyses,  Minn 733 

globulins  of,  Conn.  State 934 

proteids  of.  Conn.  Stato 933 

yield  in  1802,  U.  S.  D.  A 578 

Fleabano,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Flea  beetle,  encumber,  remedies,  Mich 41 6 

notes,  Uiak 58 

striated,  notes,  Mich 416 

Miss 254 

beetles,  notes,  Va 840 

treatment.  >".  C 58 

louse,  blackberry,  not  e,  Ohio 839 

Fleece,  mountain,  notes,  Minn 654 

Flesh  meal,  analyses,  Yt 475 

Fleur-de-lis,  not4»s,  Minn 654 

Flies  as  related  to  propagation  of  cholera  ..  605 

Floats  for  corn,  Ala.  College 804 

Floods,    mitigation,    and    forestation    of 

mountains 695 

Flora  of  Indian  Territory,  contributions 580 

West  Virginia 642 

Florida  College,  notes 106 

phosphate,  analyses,  Mass.  State . . .  337 

deposits,  Ala.  College  . .  337 

Station,  bulletins ....  346, 354, 360, 907, 912 

notes 106 

Flour  beetle,  wee,  notes,  Mich 417 

methods  of  analysis 873 

moth,  Mediterranean,  distribution,!^. 

S.1).A 698 

production,  distribution,  17.  S.D.  A...  847 

sweepings,  analyses,  Me 567 

Flowering  almond,  notes,  M  inn 656 

currant,  yellow,  notes,  Minn 656 

Flowers,  fungous  diseases.  K.  J 53, 54 

of  sulphur  for  grain  rnste.U.  S. 

D.A 955 

production  of  perfume 448 

Fluorine  in  bones  and  teeth 387 

storage  in  the  animal  body  on  feed- 
ing sodium  fluoride 316 

Food,  effect  on  quality  of  butter,  Me 569 

N.H 662 

nutrients,  digestibility  as  affected  by 

increased  or  decreased  consumption  597 
nutrients,  digestibility  as  affected  by 

various  salts 597 

function  in  animal   uutri- 

^^^                                       tion.N.C 935 

^^^^k               <ifo78t«rfl,lir.J 72 


Food  of  robins.  Ohio 418 

plants  of  iiviurions  insects,  XT.  S.  D.  A .  007 
North    American    Ifembra- 

rid<«,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

Korth  American  species  of 

Brwhiu,V.S.D.A 68S 

value  of  aeaweeds,  R.  1 715 

wet  v».  dry,  for  pigs,  Minn 4^ 

Foods,  abstracta  of  articles 59. 475.1i:n 

adulteration  in  England 223 

chemistry  of 389 

composition,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

detection  of  horse  Hesh  in 694 

digestibility.  Conn.  Storrs 63 

digestion  aa  affected  by- 
amount  constuned 449 

bo<lily  exertion 223 

experiments 449 

effect  of  insufficient  supply  of  pro- 
tein in 784 

investigations,  Conn.  Storrs 76 

methods  of  analysis,  Conn.  Storrs. . .  58,  €3 
Foot  and  mouth   disease  of  cows,  trans- 

misaibiliiy  in  milk 986 

evil  in  horses  and  mules,  La 75 

Forage  crops,  di  versification,  Mass.  State . . .  661 
planU.    {See  also  Grasses.) 

and  grasses  for  Mississippi  .  248 
oulture  experiments- 
Conn.  Storrs  76 

Fla 907 

La 140,645 

Md 38 

Wyo 823 

for    soiling,   Conn. 

storrs 29 

methods  of  analysis 768 

6w(>dish,  analysts 760, 971 

teste,  scope,  and  plan 399 

Forcing  crops  for  greenhouses,  Ohio 414 

house*  description.  Me 554 

Foreign  agriculturo,  not«8 578 

investigations,    abstracte   of    re- 

porte 85,221,286,375,448. 

501,583,676,766,854,958 

publioations,  titles  of  articles  . .  100, 221. 

313. 387, 448, 516, 612, 002, 781. 870, 983 

Forest  air  and  soil,  hygienic  significance. . .  876 

lands,  reservation    in  the  United 

States 521 

locust,  notes,  TJ .  S.  1).  A 760 

tent  caterpillar,  prevalence  in  Min- 
nesota, U.  S.  D.  A 204 

trees,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak 45, 829 

species,  n^h 653 

Wash 922 

Forestation  of  mountaina  and  mitigation  of 

floods 693 

Foresto,  climatic  influence 876 

injury   by   destructive    pine-bark 

beetle,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

Forontry,  abstracts  of  articles 44, 654, 820 

institute  at  Vallombrosa,  Italy. . .  3^ 

in  Wyoming,  XT.  S.  D.  A 956 

Kaiional  School,  France,  report . .  783 
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fonnlo  aldehyde  for  nonrlsbing  green  parts 

ofplaote 290 

method  for  potaah 85 

Fortythia  fortutUii,  Botes.  Minn 655 

ToMiiIfangi,notes,n.S.D.A 955 

Fountain  willow,  notes,  Minn 055 

your-spotted  mite,  notes,  Me 354 

Fowl  meadow  grass,  analyses,  Yt 473 

oat  grass,  analyses,  Vt 475 

Foxtail,  meadow,  culture  experiments,  Md  . .  38 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

Fractional  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  for 

winterwheat 210 

IVaonnnff  amerieana,  notes,  Minn 664 

viridw,  notes,  Minn 654 

Fn^ight  rates  of  transportation  companios, 

r.  S.  D.  A 282, 429, 678, 675, 762, 850, 957 

Frenobing  of  cotton,  Ala.  College 831 

French  pink,  notes,  Ore* 47 

weed,  notes,  U.S.D.  A 669 

Fringe,  white,  notes,  Minn 634 

Frit  flies,  notes 694,873 

Frosted  grapevines,  treatment 872 

plants,  absorption  and  transpiration 

in 517 

scale,  notes,  U.  8.  D.  A 203 

Frost,  efliect  on  different  speoies  of  plants  . .  400 
penetration   in    differently    treated 

soils 448 

Frozen  wheat  for  pigs,  Can 513 

Frait  culture  in  Arkansas  Valley,  Culo 653 

Gennany 223 

international  exhibit 996 

fly,  gooseberry,  notes,  Colo 58 

preservative,  analyses 787 

rot  of  tomatoes,  N.Y.  Cornell 550 

rots,  study  of 399 

spot  of  quinces,  notes 401 

N.J 056 

sprayed ,  healthf nlncss,  Iowa 173 

tree  leaf  roller,  notes,  Colo.  . ' 58 

trees,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 252 

in  California,  protection,  T7.  S. 

D.A 84 

planted    at  North   Louisiana 

Station 197 

root  knots  on,  Cal 563 

worm,  cranberry,  notes,  Wis 838 

Fruits,  condition,  August,  1892,  U.  S.  B.  A .  283 

crossing 399 

new  types,  HT.  T.  Cornell 916 

nutritive  values,  Cal 920 

orchard,  compiled  analyses.  Mass. 

State 45 

treatment  for  insects  and 

fungous  diseases,  Md  ...  42 

phosphates  for. 876 

pollination  by  bees,  Can 596 

pruning,  W.Va 728 

small,    compiled    analysen,    Mass. 

State 44 

fungous  diseases,  N.  J .'il 

Tarieties  jtlanted.  Me 922 

Md 4,{ 

Ore WO 


Pago. 

Fruits,  varieties  plan  ted.  Wash 9*22 

Ikteua vfwnUoius,  notes,  K.I 715 

Fuel  value  of  feeding  stuffs.  N.  C 935 

Fumigation  of  scale  insects,  U.  8.  D.  A 84 

Fumigator  for  scale  insects,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

Fungi  affecting  variegated  plants,   notoA, 

N.J 53 

classification,  U.  &  I).  A 936 

fossil,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 935 

history  of  investigation h,  N.  J 51 

iiVJnrious  t>o  useful  plants,  8.  Dnk  ...  30 

Fungi  injurious  to  weeds,  S.  Dak 60 

nature  and  ti-eatinent,  N.  C .  .^ 55 

new  species,  I7.S.D.  A 056 

parasitic,  as  affected  by  chemical 

sgents...  518 

host  plants  872 

influence  on  host  plants  . .  907 

provalout  at  South  Dakota  Stat  ion . .  50 

Fungicides,  analyses  of  ingredients,  N.  Y. 

SUte 55 

«nd  insecticides  combined— 

Md 42 

N.Y.Comell 561 

Ohio 027 

Va 838 

apparatus  for  applying,  Md  ...  43 

N.C..  55 
for  anthracnose  of  beans.  N.  Y. 

State 538 

apple  scab 309 

blackberry  rust,  Md 43 

California  vine  diHoase,  U. 

S.D.A 490 

grapes,  U.  S.  I».  A 500 

lichens  on  pear  trees,  U.  S. 

D.A 955 

I»eacb  rot,  Del 835 

potato  blight  and  rot- 
Conn.  State 928 

Vt 471 

rot 399 

scab,  N.  Y.  State ....  560 

quince  diseases,  N.  J 698 

pre)>aration  and  iieo — 

Ark 828 

Del :....  160 

Me 561 

Mass.State 50 

N.Y.  State 660 

N.C iiS 

Ohio 927 

S.Dak 50 

Va 838 

Wis 729 

Fungous  diseases  for  repression  of  insects.  7'!'3 
of  cotton,   undetermined 

species,  Ala.  College  832 

field  croiHs 971 

plants,  notes — 

Conn.  State 658 

Iowa 414 

quinces.  N.J 65C 

dise-ase,  nndetennined,  of  wheat 

""'■*' M 
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Fungns  of  lettuce   rot,   itructnra,  Mass. 

SUte 47 

powdery  mildew  of  cucniubers, 

Mafts.Stote 48 

Funkia  ettrulea,  notes,  Minn 854 

undiUata,  anthracnose,  notes,  X.  J . .  53 

Futarium  culm orum^  notes,  Iowa 415 

Ohio 845  414 

sp.  germinfttion  tests,  K.  J 53 

notes,  AlA.  College 832 

*  wuinfeetum,  notes,  Ala.  College. .  831 
FtuteUidium  dendritieum.  (See  Apple  scab.) 
pyrinumy  nature   and   treat* 

ment,  Conn.  State 658 

FiuitporiumetUmorum.  (See  Futarium  eul- 
morum.) 

Gall  mites,  new  species 873 

worms,  on  violets,  N.  J 54 

Galls  of  cranbenies.  Wis 835 

Gas,  exchange  of  root  tubercles  of  legomin- 

oos  plants 388,500 

Ume,  analyses,  N.J 25 

liquor,  ammoniacal,  analyses,  Can 4.16 

fixation  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen 

in 293 

plant,  notes,  Minn 653 

pressure,  effect  on  plant  growth 871. 058 

Gaunts  of  cattle,  notes,  R.  I 263 

GeUehia  eerealkUa.    (See  Anguroois  grain 
moth.) 

Geological  origin  of  soils,  Md lU 

Wyo 23 

Geology  and  agriculture,  Ark 248 

of  north  Louisiana 244 

Geometer,  chaln-dotter,  notes,  Ohio 839 

raspberry,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Georgia  Station,  bulletins 648, 808, 813 

notes 106, 129, 225, 617, 87i 

report 049 

Geraniums, mildew,  notes, N.J 51 

Germ  feed,  corn,  analyses,  Tt 475 

meal,  analyses,  Minn 733 

Wis 174 

German  clover.    (See  Scarlet  clover.) 

millet,  culture  experiments,  La. .  .645, 725 

yield,Ark 825 

GrenuinaUon.     (See  also  Seeds.) 

of  barley  as  affected  by  rolling, 

Wis 121 

oats  as  affected  by  rolling, 

Wis 121 

seeds  as  affected  by  water 

content 694 

localisation  of  oils . .  613 

tests  of  cereals.  Can 436 

grass  seed  without  in- 
teguments   875 

weeviled  peas,  Can  ...  437 

temperature  of 875 

Giant  root  borer,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Oilia  iquarroea,  notes,  Ore 47 

Gingko,  notes,  Minn 655  j 

GizKard,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

GlandcrM,  ma  lie  in  for  diagnosis ~  620 

notes,La 75  | 


Fa^e. 

Glass  for  ohemieal  apparatus,  oomposition  .  221 
in  greenhouse  roofs,  substitutes,  N.  Y. 

Cornell S28 

Glassy  cutworm,  notes,  Me 354 

Glassy -winged  sharpshooter,  U.  S.  D.  A 8G6 

GlediUchia  triaeanthoe,  notes,  Minn 054 

Gliadin  of  wheat.  Conn.  State 934 

Globulins  of  hemp  seed.  Conn.  State SKU 

oats,  Conn.  State 9CS4 

squash  seed,  Conn.  State 034 

the  Brazil  n  ut,  Conn.  State ....  034 

castor  bean.  Conn .  State . . .  034 

wheat,  Conn.  State MM 

OUeoeporium  eingukUum,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell   836 

fruetigenwn,  notes 401 

N.J 657 

Ta 354,837 

Ufidemuthianum,    tieatment, 

N.C 55 

nUlongenm,  notes.  N.  J 51 

neeator,  nature  and  treatment, 

Conn.State 659 

■p.  on  orchids,  17.  J 54 

vlolets,N.J 54 

spp.,  study  of 309 

vsrtMoIor,  nature   and   treat- 

mentiKy 659 

Gloxinias,  diseases 87 

Glucose  in  leather,  determination 448 

feed,  analyses.  Wis 174 

preparation,  Wis 174 

Glue  mixtures  for  pear  scab,  U.  S.  D.  A 50O 

Gluten,  oream,  analyses.  Conn .  State 035 

early  formation  in  wheat 614 

feed,  analyses,  Yt 475 

meal,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64, 68. 176 

Minn TJS 

B.1 242 

Wis 174 

digestibility.  Me 570 

for  milch  cows, Mass.  State..  64.65 

investigation  of. :t89 

preparation,  Wis 174 

Glutenin  of  wheat.  Conn.  State 035 

aiyeeria  paueijlorek,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 061 

fp«etaMZi«,  analyses 760. 77Q 

notes 771 

Glycerine  for  preservation  of  virus 605 

in  wine,  determination 380, 616 

Glycffrrhiia  lepidota,  notes,  XT.  S.  D.  A 600 

Qlyptia  timplieipet^  notes,  Mich 417 

Goats    and   oows,    comparative  digestive 

power,  N.  C 738 

sheep,  comparative  digestive 

powers,  K.  C 738 

digestion  experiments,  N.  C 736 

Golden  poplar,  notes,  Minn 655 

spirea,  notes,  Minn 656 

willow,  Russian,  notes,' Minn 655 

Golden-rod  as  a  food  for  bees,  M ich 417 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

species,  N.  Y.  Comoll 820 

Gold !4mith  beetle,  notes,  Me 354 

Ohio 830 
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Gonioctena  pallida,  iioU'S,  Mich 417 

( ioiiioiH'ope,  de8crii)ti(»ii 871 

Cioottoberriea,  varieties,  Can 4:w 

111 106 

Mich 656.917 

Ore 650 

Va T2A 

Gooseberry  fruit  fly,  notes,  Culu 58 

mildew,  treatment.  ( 'tin 436 

fipan  worms,  notes.  Colo .'ig 

r.  S.  D.  A.  203 

Goosefoot,  root  system,  S.J 46 

Gophers,  food,  N.  Dak 171 

notes,  Wyo 802 

Gonlon  currant,  notes,  Miuu 656 

Gorse  seed ,  hardness  of  st^ed  cout 872 

Oortffna  nitelOj  early  account h  of,  U  S.D.  A .  83 

on  cotton,  U.  S^  D.  A 373 

Gonnl,  wild,  not«8,  Ore 47 

Gouty-gall  beetle,  raspberry-,  notes,  Ohio..  839 

Grafting,  whole  and  piece  root,  111 166 

Grafts,  herbaceous,  transpiration  in 870 

Graham  bread,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 39 

Grain  and  hay  mixed  for  horses,  Utah 71 

aphis,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

beetle,  lesser,  notes,  Md 253 

red,notes,Md 253 

bluoeolor 984 

culture 985 

exports  in  Bussia,  removal  of  restric- 
tion, U.S.D.A  282 

ft-rtilizer  tests 693 

gronnd  vi.  nnground  fur  pigs,  Can . . .  512 
moth,  Angoumois.    (See   Angouniois 
grain  moth.) 

plant  louse,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

ration  for  cows  at  pasture,  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell   842 

rusts,  prevalence  in  1892 223 

treatment  U.  S.  D.  A 954 

M.  silage  for  pig.s,  Utah 738 

no  grain  for  young  lambH,  Me 571 

weevil,  bisulphide  of  carbon  for,  U. 

S.I).A 84 

loss  from,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

weevils,  notes,  Mich 417 

winter,  eomliiiou,  U.  S.  D.  A 850, 957 

Grafninea,  botanical  key,  Tenn 250 

Grape  anthraonose,  nature  and  treatment, 

Conn.  State 659 

cuttings,  fertilizers  for,  tf.  Y^  Cornell  -  828 

diseases,  treatment,  U.  S.  I).  A 500 

insect  in  Australia,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

leaves,  sprayed,  lioisouing  by 223 

mildew,  notes,  N.  J 51 

treatment,  Can 436 

Minn 652 

mast, fermentation  with  pure  cultures  517 

nitrogenous  matter  in 616 

plant,  composition  at  different  stages  217 

iwllen,  impotency  of 876 

wild,  notes,  Minn 656 

Grajics,  analyses,  Mass.  State 44 

Minn 052 

anthracuose,  notes.  Va 838 

8120— No.  12 i 


Page. 

Grapes  as  iiflVeted  by  eopiM>r  com  pounds . . .  908 

black   rot    nut4;M,  Conn.  State 658,659 

Tex 658 

Va KlS 

tn>atment.  Ark 828 

Del 167 

U.  S.  D.  A  . .  5t)0 

brown  rut  iiutes,  Cunn.  State    659 

Wis 729 

Catawba,  aualy nes,  Cunn.  Storrs 5'.) 

( rop  outlook,  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A 500 

culture.  Miss .">5l 

downy  mildew,  notes,  Conn.  State ...  659 

Va 8;i8 

Wis 729 

treatment,  Ark «28 

fertilizers  for 615 

fertilizer  tests 449 

influence  of  seeds  on  formation  of 

flesh 783 

insects  aflecting,  in  Australia,  U.  S. 

D.A 852 

pLister  for 615 

powdery  mildew,  notes,  Va 838 

pruning.  Miss 551 

ripe  rot  of,  Miss 551 

root  knots  on,  Cal 5G3 

spraye<l,  copper  in ,  N.  Y.  State 55 

K.I 242 

Va 55 

spraying  experiments.  Ark 828 

study  of  growth 217 

trellising,  Miss 551 

varieties.  Ark 828 

Can 436 

Colo 352,653 

111 186 

La 728 

Md 44 

Mass.  Hatch 918 

Mich 556 

Minn 652 

Miss 551 

N.Y.State 253 

vine  disease,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

Grape- berry  moth,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Grapevine   caterpillar,    pyramidal,    notes, 

Ohio 839 

leaf  roller,  notes,  Colo 58 

Grapevines,  copper  in 872 

effect  of  copper  solutions 872 

injured  by  frost,  treatment 872 

6raph(^itha  inter  ttinetana,  notes,  Iowa 730 

parasites,  Iowa.  731 

Orapta  comma,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Oraptodera  sp.,  treatment,  N.  C 58 

Grass  and  clover,  cultura  for  soiling,  Conn. 

Storrs 29 

couch,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 600 

laud,  improvement,  MasH.  State 39 

yield  of  hay  from, Mass.  State.  39 
leaf  lioppers,  hopperdozers  for,  U.  S. 

D.A 204 

mixtures,  tests,  Maws.  State 38 

needle,  notes,  U.  S.  1).  A 61)9 
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Grass  seeds,  germination  tests,  Can 436 

sowing  at    different    depths, 

Iowa 720 

without  integuments,  germina- 
tion tests 875 

sqoiirel  toil,  notes,  U.  S.  p.  A fl09  I 

Grasses  and  forage  plants,  notes,  Fla 907 

Miss 248 

castor  pomace  as  a  fertilizer  for, 

Kans 133 

condition  Angast,  1802,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  283 

colture  experiments 108 

Colo 346 

La 145,646 

Md 38 

Mass.  State..  38 

Ibrtllixer  experiments 108 

Conn.  Storrs.  28, 75 

Me 129,130 

Mass.  State .  39 

mixed,  for  soiling,  Conn.  Storrs 460 

nitrogen  content  increased  by  ni- 
trogenous   fertilisers.     Conn. 

Storrs 29 

of  Tennessee 249 

the  Pacific  slope,  IT.  S.  D.  A. .  .498, 951 

phosphates  for.Me 129 

plaster  as  a  fertilizer  for,  Kans 133 

species,  N.  Mex 411 

Qraasbopper.    (See  also  Locust.) 

depredations  in  Ohio,  1891,  U. 

8.D.A 284 

differential,  notes,  N.  J 57 

treatment,  N.  J . . .  57 

red-logged,  notes,  N.  J 57 

treatment,  N.J ...  57 

onoranberry  bogs,  N.J 564 

Gray  blister  beetle,  notes,  Okla 354 

Greasy  cutworm,  notes,  Me 354 

Greedy  scale,  notes,  n.  S.  D.  A 203 

Green  ash,  notes,  Minn 654 

bush-locust,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

manuring  for  com,  Iowa 718 

wheat 207 

in  the  fall,  crops  for 222 

plants  for 207 

▼alueof 985 

with  cowpeas  for  wheat, 

Fla 912 

lugnmiuous  plants .  782 

scarlet  clover,  Cal. .  557 

spurry,Miuh 822 

sweet  clover 315 

parts  of  plants  nourished  with  formic 

aldehyde 290 

strawberry  slug,  notes,  Iowa 415 

Greenhouse  at  Ohio  Station 050 

culture  of  lettuce,  Ohio 411 

tomatoes   In   spring 

and  summer,  Ohio .  411 

fertilisers,  Ohio 412 

heating,  overbonch  r«.  under- 

bench,  Ohio 412 

steam  vs.  hot  water, 

If.  Y.Cornell 384 


Pace. 

Greenhouse  roofs,  substitutes  for  glass  in, 

N.r.  Cornell 828 

Greenhouses,  forcing  crops  for,  Ohio 4 14 

water-bench  for,  Ohio 413 

Orindelia  tquarrotOy  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 689 

Groats,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs ^9 

Ground  beetle,  elongated ,  notes,  N.  G 58 

fiery,  notes,  N.C 58 

green,  notes,  K.  C 58 

murky,  notes,  N.  C 58 

aquirrels,  notes,  Wyo 802 

Growth  of  plants  in  sunlight  and  shado  . . .  314 

Grub  of  rice, notes, U.S. D.  A 848 

Oryllotalpa  vulgarity  nmeAiea 873 

OryUuM  neffleetus  on  cranberry  bogs,  N.  J  . .  365 
Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Jersey  cows  in 

Germany 233 

cows,  fteding  tests,  N.Y.  State.  256, 
283,268 

Gums  and  peptic  substances,  study  of 314 

Gunning-S^eldahl   method    for    nitrates, 

Conn.State 336 

Gymnoeladtu  canadtMit^  notes,  Mhin 654 

Gymnosperms,  pollen  tubes 870 

Oymnotporangium  maeroput,  notes,  Va  .  .354, 837 
nidiM-avM,  notes,  U.  S. 

D.A 966 

spp.in  Ohio 414 

Chyptt^hUa  panicttlato,  notes,  Minn 654 

Gypsum,  analyses,  Mass.  State M 

for  alkali  soiLi,  Cal 120 

cherry  slug,  Mich 416 

grapes 515 

grasses,Kans 133 

miUet.Kans 133 

Gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts,  repression, 

U.S.D.A 204 

notes,U.S.D.A 204 

Hackberry,  notes,  Minn ®4 

Hadena  deviutratria,  notes,  Mo 354 

Mich 416 

J?(vmatoMa  Mrrata,  notes,  Can 507 

Fla 354 

Okhi 3M 

Hair  graas,  wood,  analyses 760,770 

value  for  forage  in  Sweden  77 1 

manure,  analyses,  N.  J 23 

Saltiea  foliaeea,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

Hardness   of   drinking  water,  determina- 
tion   -.387,612 

Hardy  asters,  notes,  Minn 653 

catalpa,  notes,  Minn 654 

hydrangea,  notes,  Minn 655 

Harlequin  cabbage  bug,   description   and 
treatment — 

Miss 254 

K.C 58 

xr.s.D.A 2W 

Sarpdltuealiginonu,  BoieB,'S.C 58 

Harpiphorut  maeulatut,  notes,  Iowa 415 

varianitf,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Harrowing  and  manuring  meadow  lands ...  782 

Harvest  spiders,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 852 

Hawks  and  owls  of  the  United  States,  U.  S. 

D.A 852 
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Hawkwecd,  notes 872,986  j 

Vt 472 

orange,  root  aystem,  N.  J 46  I 

Hay,  alfalfa,  analyses,  Cal 732  j 

analyses,  Mass.  State 64, 177  , 

and  beans,  digestibility ^^^  , 

brewers'  grains,  ditfe-Hli bi It y 'J75  ■ 

grain  mixed,  for  horses,  Utah 71   j 

oats,  digestibility 9"^  ! 

roots  vi.  com  siluge  for  cows,  Can  440  | 

digp«tibility 87, 223, 975  j 

millet,  analyses,  Kans 175  | 

mixed,  vs.  silage  for  lambs,  N.  Y.  Cor-  j 

neU 572 

oats,  wheat  straAv.hoans.dJKfstibility.  976  | 

of  mixeil    grasses,    analyaos,     Conn.  • 

Storrs 28  j 

oats,  analyses,  Cal 732  | 

peas,  analyses,  Minn 733  | 

partial  vi.  complete  fert ilizers  for,  Me .  1  "0  | 

prairie,  analyses,  Kans 175  ! 

salt,  analyses,  Mass.  State 6*  , 

whole  v».  cnt,  for  horses,  Utah 71   . 

wild,  analyses,  Cal 732  ; 

yioldinl892,U.S.T>.A 500 

Hazelnu  la,  varieties,  Mich •'>50 

Heal-all,  root  system,  N.J 46 

Health,  as  related  to  deforestation 872 

Heart,  analyses.  Conn.  Siorrs 59 

worm,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Hcat.cffectonmilk ^78 

Heavy-wooded  pine,  notes.Minn 65.3 

Hwlgehog  caterpillar,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Hedygarum    cor(ynarium,    culture    experi- 
ments, La. ^1® 

Heel  tly.    (See  Ox  hot.) 

HeUon  spp.,  notes,  U.  S.  P.  A 852 

Helenitim  tenui/oUum,  root  systoni,  N.  J. . .  46 

ITellanthus  vmltijlonui,  noten,  Minn 654 

JleUodinc*  bella,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A - .  284 

extraneella,  notes,  U.  S. D.  A  ....  284 
tripunetella,  n.  sp.,  notes,  U.  S. 

1).  A 284 

unipnncUUa;  n.  sp:,  notes,  U.  S. 

D.A 284 

neliothi*  armiffera.    (See  Cotton  boUwonii .) 

Hellebore  as  an  i nsecticide,  Minn 932 

prejiaration,  Va 840 

Hflmin thosporium  gramijunn,  Towa 415 

Hemispherical  senile,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 203 

Hemlock,  notes,  Minn 655 

Hemp,  culture  tests,  B.I 251 

fertilizer  tests 871 

seed,  globulins  of,  Conn.  State 934 

varieties,  N.  Mex 411 

Hen  manure,  analyses,  N.  J 25 

Hens,  breeds,  at  Louisiana  Station 359 

feeding  experiments.  Can 441 

N.Y. Stale 262 

Herbaceous  grafts,  transpiration  in 870 

locusts,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

Herbarium  at  Maine  Station 334 

Kational,    contributions    from, 

U.S.  D.A 374,580 

pest,  new,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 873 


Page. 
Herd's  grass.    (See  Timothy.) 

Hessian  fly,  early  accounts  of,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  83 

in  New  Zealand,  U.  S.  D.  A . . . .  285 

Hihernia  tiliaria,  note;*,  Mich 416 

HibUeu4  triouum,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

ftyriaciu,  notes,  Minn 655 

Hickory,  bitternnt ,  notes,  Minn 654 

Jlieraeitim  aurantiaeum,  notes,  Vt 472 

root  system,  X.  J .  46 

Hierochloe  macrophylla,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  498 

High  bush  cranberrySotes,  Minn 658 

Hippiscus,  Noith  American  species,  U.  S. 

D.A 852 

Uippodam ia  convergens,  notes,  N.  C 58 

U.  S.  D.  A  . .  203 

inaeulata,  notes,  N.  C 58 

Hoffmansegffia,  revision  of  North  A  mericaii 

species,  U.  S.  D.  A 374 

Hog  feed,  analyses,  Mass..  State 64 

itch,  notes,  Ark 749 

Holeus  lanatus,  analyses,  La 646 

Holdemcss  cows,  feeding  tests,  N.  Y.  State.  255, 

263,268 

Hollyhocks,  diseases,  not«s,  N.  J 53 

leaf  spot,  notes,  N.  J 63 

notes,  Minn 653 

Uolsteiu  cows,  feeding  tests,  N.  Y.  State 255, 

263, 268 

flomalodiaca  coagulata.  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  668 

Jloinalotybie  spp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

Home-mixing  of  fertiliaers 791 

Conn.  State  ...902,903 

N.J 245 

Hominy,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

chops,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64 

feed,  analyses,  Ccmn.  State 93.'> 

Honey,  analyses,  R.  1 242 

an'tlysis  by  HSnle's  method 314 

dialysis 781 

extraction,  Mich 417 

locust,  notes,  Minn 654 

Honeysuckle  miner,  notes,  Mich 416 

notes,  Minn O.'iO 

Hop  louse  in  Oregon,  U.  S.  1).  A 285 

notes,  U.  S.  1).  A 84 

quassia   v^.  kerosene 

for,  r.  S.  D.  A 84 

remedies,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  284 

prtjsa  cake,  nutritive  value 449 

tree.-*,  notes,  Minn 656 

Hopperdozer  lor  grass  leaf  hoppers,  U.  S. 

D.A 204 

liops  and  beer,  boric  acid  iu 616 

extraction  with  alcohol  of  different 

strengths 221 

tent  caterpillars  on,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

Hordeum  jvhatum,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A 699 

Hornbeam.  American,  notes.  Minn 654 

Homtiy,  distribution  iu  the  United  Stotes 

U.S.  D.A 377,668 

notes.  Can 507 

Okla 3.54 

U.S.D.A 667 

treatment,  N.  J 58 

Horse  beans,  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  by  013 
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Uurso  beans,  culture  oxpei iinentn 875, 967 

Mass.Slate  661 

Hor»e  chestnut,  notes,  Minn 654 

flesh  in  foods,  detect  ion 694 

nettle,  root  system,  N.  J 46, 47 

Horses,  olasaificatiou  of  bree<ls.  M i«  h 574 

diseases,  La 75 

fecdiug  experiments,  K.  J 742 

Utah 71 

rheumatism  in,  N.  Dak 749 

type  characteristics, >!  ich 574 

Horseshoe,  history 989 

Horsetail,  analyses 973 

Uorsewee<l,  root  system.  N.  J 47 

Horticultural  work  at  North  Carolina  Sta- 
tion   729 

Horticulture,  abstract  of  articles .  .39, 154. 252, 346, 
411,547,650,726,825,916 

school  at  Florence,  Italy 330 

Horticulturist,  report,  (Jan 436 

Colo 370 

Ind 665 

R.1 253 

Tex 950 

Ya 428 

Horticul t  urists,  bird  notes  for 876 

Host  plants  as  aflected  by  parasitic  fungi . .  967 

effect  on  parasitic  funf^i 872 

Hot  water,  cflect  on  vitality  of  seed  com, 

Vt 472 

treatment  for — 

anthracnose  of  beans,  X.  Y. 

State 558 

grain  smuts,  Ind 341 

Iowa 415 

Mich 352 

R.1 251 

S.Dak 50 

Wis 729 

V$.  steam  for  greenhouse  heat- 

Ing,  N.  Y.  Cornell 348 

Hound's  tongue,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

House  and  street  sweepings  as  a  fertil- 
izer  222,518 

HouMtonia  (EreicotU)  frutieosa  n.  sp.,  notes 

U.S.D.A 374 

Hiibl  method  for  examining  wax 516 

Huniic  acid,  fixation  of  phosphates  and  am- 
monia salts  by 388 

Humidity,  effect  on   development  of   root 

tubercles  of  leguminous  plants  984 

efl'ect  on  plant  growth 448 

of  the  air  in  warm  weather,  effect 

on  animals 986 

Humus  format  ion  as  related  to  lime  conteiit 

of  soils 614 

in  soil,  nitrification 294 

organic  constituent.H 871, 869 

nature,  A  rk 248 

Hungarian  grass,  culture  for  soiling,  Conn. 

Storrs 29 

digestibility,  Me 569 

for  soiling,  Conn.  St-orrs. .  480 
yield  and  l'oo<l  value  per 

acre,Me 5C8 


Pago. 
Hybridisation.     (See  also  Crossing.) 

artificial Uf-. 

Hydrofcia  n  iUla,  notes,  Ohio 83S 

Hydrangea,  blights  notes,  N.  J 5 ; 

diseases,  notes,  N.  J 5S 

Hydrangea   panUulata    var.    grandifiora. 

notes,  Minn ^^ 

Hydrochloric  acid,  dilute,  action  on  albumi- 
noids         87 

Hydrolysis  of  wood  gum  with  hydrwhloric 

acid 5if, 

Hydronaphthol  as  an  antiseptic,  Ya 74 

Hydrophobia,  notes,  La 75 

Hygienic  significance  of  forest  air  and  soil .      K76 

Hygrometer  for  cheese  cellars itSJ 

observations  with.  Me 1 19 

Hygro^copicity  of  soils 222. 433 

Hylsiinus  trifolii,  notes.  Can ^t? 

Hymenoptera  of  Australia,  U.  S.  I>.  A aV2 

Hymenopterous    parasites    of    CoUoptera. 

IT.S.D.A H51 

Hypericum  aureum,  notes,  Minn 655 

kalmianum,  notes,  M inn GoTt 

perforatum,  ro<jt  system,  N.J..        45 

salicifolia,  notes,  Minn (J55 

Hyperplatye  maculattie,  notes.  Mich 416 

Hyphantria  ntnea,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch 661 

Ohio 8.J8 

Hypnum  tpUndetit  digestibility,  Me 334 

food  value.  Me 334 

Hypoderoi  eohnnbee,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A GG6 

Hypoderma  bovie.    (/fee  Hypodenna  lineata.) 

lineata,  life  history,  U.  S.D.A.        82 

Hyetrix  cali/omica,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A Wl 

Teerya,  new  parasite  of,  U.  S.  D.  A 284 

palmeri,  notes,  X.  Mei 418 

Idaho  college,  notes r>20, 617 

Station,  bulletins 754,  gso 

laboratory 950 

notes 617. 874, 990 

organisation 7,54, 874 

HIinois  College,  notes 451 

Station,  bulletins i:m,  157, 166 

815,822.901,940 

Imperata  hooJceri,  notes,  U.  S.  B.  A 498 

Importe<l  cabbage  butterfly,  notes,  Okla 354 

leaf  miner,  notes,  Mich . . .      417 

worm,  notes,  Miss 254 

Index  to  mycological literature,  U.  S.  I).  A . .      95G 
publications  of  Kansas  Station  . . .       197  - 

India^  crop  report 787 

Indiana  College,  notes ego 

Station,  bulletins.  154, 340, 342, 466, 809.  822 

notes 090 

report 665 

Indian  beard  grass,  notes.  Miss 248 

Territory,  contributions  t4>  flora 5H0 

Indicators,  chemical,  notes J14 

Industry  and  trade,  domestic  and  foreign  V. 

S.D.A 429.431 

Inoculation  with  tuberculin  for — 

tuberculosis 316, 323, 450, 519, 694, 987 

Pa 359 

rnscrtary  at  North  Dakota  Station 170 

Ohio  Station 050 
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InHCct  colurn,  invoRti^Htions 518 

enoinicH  of  the  AUgarbeet.  U.  S.  I).  A .  G74 

enemy  of  lace  eartains,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

tomatoes,  U.  S.  I).  A aV2 

injury  as  affected  by  iirigatiou,  U.  S. 

D.A 660 

Life,  vol.  IV..  V.  S.  1).  A 82, 28:i 

vol.  V,  r.  S.  1).  A 372.  608, 0C8, 851 

I  iiftectif-idoH,  amUyseH.  Mass.  State 58 

N.J 25 

anil  fungicides  coinbinofl— 

Md 42 

IJ.Y.  CorneU 561 

Ohio 027 

Va 838 

apparatus  for  applying,  N.  J  . .  57 

N.Dak  171 

for  scale  insect.*!,  N.  Mex 418 

preparat  ion  and  use,  A  rk 528 

Minn  ....  032 

■N.  Mex  . .  840 

N.C 58 

Ohio 927 

Okla 354 

Vt 475 

Inserts,  agricnltnral  relations.  Minn 9i*2 

and  plautrt,  interrelations,  U.  S.  D.  A  28 J 

api)e4iriug  on  snow,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

as  transmitters  of  contagion,  U.  S. 

D.A 699 

Australian,  importation,  U.  S.  1).  A .  852 

l)enoflcial,  notes,  N.  C 58 

classiflcatiou,  Minn 932 

control,  X.  J 67 

iiyurions,  early  aceouutsof,  U.S.  D.A .  83 

food  p1aut«,  V.  S.  D.  A  . .  667 
in  Canaila  in  1892,  V.  S 

D.A 667 

Iowa  in  1891  and  1892, 

U.S.  D.A 204,667 

Kansas   in    1892,   U. 

S.  D.  A 667 

Mississipiii  in    1892, 

U.  S.  D.A 667 

Missonri  in  1891,  U. 

S.  D.  A 203 

Nebraska,  1891  U.  S. 

D.A 203 

New  Jersey  in  1892, 

U.S.  D.A 667 

Ohio  in  1891,   U.   S. 

D.  A 204 

the  Fyi  laUnds,  IT.  S. 

D.A 852 

natural   enemies,   U.  S. 

D.A 204 

notes.  Iowa 415 

Mass.  Hatch 661 

remeilies 873 

Minn 932 

repres.Hion    bj'   fungous 

di.«)ejises 783 

toapples 44Q 

black  lierries.  N.J 5G 

orauberries,  N.  J 565 


3»age. 

Insects  iigurious  to  cranlwrries.  Win 838 

crops 971 

in  1891,  Iowa...       173 

grapes,  runiedio.** 873 

pears,  U.  S.  D,  A 372 

vegetables,  N.C 58 

undetermined    species    on    wheat, 

Miun 417 

Inspection  of  ashes,  R.  I 'XVJ 

lerlilizer>« 318. 787 

Ala.  Col  lege 337 

Conn.  Stat«  . .  .643. 902, 003 

Ind 106 

La  643 

Me 546,577 

Mass.  State.  26, 27.  337. 903 

N.J 25,76 

N.C 715 

IM 27.'5, 337, 465 

W.Va 715 

milk 223.520 

Wis 193 

Paris  green,  La 661 

Invert  sugar,  effect  of  lime  and  alkalies 988 

I  Inveision  of  carbohydrates 612 

■  Io<lide  of  potassium.  («S««  Potassium  iodide.) 

Io<line,  attraction  for  water 221 

fixation  by  starch 313 

number  of  butter,  Me 569 

N.H 663.664 

fatsaudoils 781 

Iodoform  as  an  antisept  ic.  Va 74 

lodol  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 360 

Iowa  Station,  bulletins 144, 109, 173. 181, 

186.187.188.405.411.414,  415,420, 
424,  425,426, 718,  720, 724,  725,  726, 
727,  729, 730, 731,  739,  742, 751, 752 

Jpomva  earletoni,  notes 580 

pandurata,  root  system,  N.  J 45 

Iris  genuanira,  notes,  Minn 654 

Irish  moss,  notes.  K.  I 715 

Iron  and  copper  vessels  for  laboratory  use.      C13 

chloride  for  grain  rusts,  U.  S.  I).  A 955 

ferrwyanide  for  grain  rusts.  U.  S.  D.  A .      955 

in  barley,  distribution  and  form 301 

plan  t  s 08 1 

potassium  hydroxide o-U 

ores,  analyses,  La 244 

oxide,  action  in  rocks  and  soils 614 

and  alumina,  determination  in 

])ho8phates 313 

separation 782 

sulphate,  action  on  calcium  {diosphate .      612 

as  a  fertilizer 435 

for  anthiacnose  of  beans,  N. 

Y.State 558 

grain  rusts,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .      955 
moss    in   meadows    and 

lawns 963 

IKttato  scab.  N.  Y.  State  .      560 
reaction  with  phos]ihates  ...      206 

CronwofMl,  notes,  Minn G55 

IrHgntion  and  under-drainage at  lAuiisiana 

Slat  Ion 457 

canals  of  the  Rhone 39o 
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Irrigation,  ilntj-  of  water,  Colo 369. 752 

Wyo 496 

effect  on  insect  ipjur}',  T'.  S.  D.  A  666 

engineering,  inYoatlgatiuuR,  Colo  368 

foroaU 211 

potatoea,  Utah 818 

sugar  beetH,  Colo Gi7 

wheat 211 

in  India,  Cal 120 

Wyoming,  U.  S.  D.  A 056 

Wyo 496 

night  vt.  day,  for  wheat,  Utah . . .  824 

ol8oil«,Cal 120 

waters  of  California 120 

Isomaltoao,  deterwinntion 612, 983 

fec'<ling  experiments  with 519 

Isosoma  grande,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A 204 

hordfi,  early acconuts  of,  U.  S.  D.  A .  83 

fritiei,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

Italian  rye  grass,  notes.  Miss 2  !8 

lulus  itnpre$9vs  notes,  Ohio 8:^9 

Jva  xanVdifoUa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 690 

Ivy,  Boston,  notes,  Minn 656 

ground,  root  system,  N.J 46 

Japanese,  notes,  Mfnn 656 

Ixodes  bovis,  notes,  Ark 749 

rieinus,  notes,  Me 354 

Japan  cedar,  notes,  Minn 655 

clover,  cnlture  experinieiit«,  La 646 

Md....  38 

Miss..  248 

qniuce,  notes,  Minn 656 

Japanese  buckwheat,  culture  expcrimonts, 

Mass.  Stete 39,661 

ivy,  notes,  Minn 656 

mulberry,  notes,  N.  T.  Cornell  . . .  553 

Jelly  rods  in  oysters,  N.J 72 

Jensen's  treatment.    (8f4  Hot  warer  treat- 
ment.) 
Jersey  cows,  fue<ling  tests,  N.  Y.  State. 255, 263, 268 
Guernsey,  and  Aldemey  cowsin  Ger- 
many   223 

Jerusolcni  artichoke,  culture,  Mass. State..  661 
corn,  culture  experiments^ 

La 645,725 

Md 36 

Mass.State 39 

R.1 251 

Jimson  weeds,  notes,  Me 834 

Johnson  grass,  culture  experiments,  Md. . .  88 

Miss .  248 

yield,  Ark 825 

Joint  worm,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204, 667 

Josilcas  lilac,  notes,  Minn 656 

Journal  of  Mycology,  vol.  vil,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  954 

Juglans  einerea,  notes,  Minn 654 

mV/ra,  notes,  Minn 654 

Junei*  ftliformit,  analyses 769, 770 

notes 772 

Jane  beetle  as  affected  by  irrigation.  U.  S. 

D.A 666 

grass,  analyses 769, 770 

value  for  forage  in  Sweden 771 

berries,  varieties,  Va 728 

J  uneberry,  dwarf,  notes,  K.  Y.  Cornell 917 


Page. 

Juniper,  savin,  notes,  Minn fi*"* 

trailing,  notes,  Minn Gu5 

JvniperuM  sabina.  notes,  Minn 655 

virginiana^  nutea,  M inn 605 

Jute  cnlture,  La 725 

varieties,  N.  Mex 411 

Kaffir  com,  composition  at  different  stages .  1 7.'» 

culture  experiments,  La &15.  725 

Kainit.,  analyses 787 

Conn.  State «U2 

N.J 25 

for  com,  Md 37 

cutworms  and  wirowornis,  K .  ( ' .  7 1  fi 

nematodeb  in  asters.  Conn.  State  *Xii) 

turnips,  N.J 41 

Kolmia  latifolia,  notes,  M  inn CTm 

Kangra  buckwheat,  notes 614 

Kansas  Station,  bulletin  a 133,  l.'U,  173. 

406, 475,721, 722, 74S.  749. 

index  to  public«tions li*7 

•  report 197 

Katydid,  meadow,  notes,  Ohio KS9 

Kelp,  analyses.  R.  I ^  715 

notes,  R.  1 715 

Kentucky  blue  grass- 
analyses  709.770 

La 646 

as  a  forage  plant  in  Sweden 771 

culture  exi>eriments,  Mass.  State 38 

Miss 248 

S.Dak J»25 

Kentucky  coffee  tree,  notes,  M  inn 6.'>4 

Station,  bulletins . . .  248, 342, 643, 659, 7 16 
Kerosene  emulsion— 

as  an  insecticide,  Minn 932 

Vt 475 

for  cabbage  plant  lice,  U tab 5!<i 

cherry  slug,  Mich 41G 

eggs  of  currant  sawfly,  M  ich 416 

flea-beetles,  Utah bS 

glassy-winged   sharpshooter,  U.  S. 

D.A 668 

lioe  on  live  stock,  N.Dak 171 

pear  leaf  blister  mite,  U.  S.  I).  A 667 

tree  paylla,  N.  Y.  Cornell 473 

plsntlicc  Wis 173 

plum  cnrculio,  N.  J 67 

scabof  sheep,N.  Dak 171 

squashborers,  N.  J 56 

preparation  and  use,  Md 42 

Va 840 

Wyo 173 

w.  quassia  wash,  U.  S.  D.  A 284 

with  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  for 

apples,  Md 42 

Kerosene  for  mosqui toes,  U.  S,  D.  A 372 

vs.  quassia  for  hop  I  ice,  U.  S.  I).  A .  84 

Khandesh  Experimental  Farm,  India,roport  521 

Kidney,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

vetch,  culture  experiments — 

La G46 

Mass.  State :i9 

Kihnaniock  wt^eping  willow,  notes,  Minn  . .  655 

Kitten,  hot  on,  notes,  Iowa 173 

Kjeldahl  method  for  nitrogen  ....286,387,448,583 
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rage. 

fnipAo/Sa  aloidM,  notes,  Minn G54 

Knot,  bUiok,  of  plums.    {Sm  Black  knot  of 
plums.) 

Knob  grass,  root  systora,  N.J 46 

Koch's  test.    (See  Tuberculosis.) 

Kohlrabi,  culture  exporimonts,  Mass.  State.  39 

Konmiss,  notes 317 

preparation 519 

"Krutjord  "  from  Martebro  marsh,  culture 

experiments 693 

I>aboratories,  chemical-a gricultural,  in 

Italy 238 

chemical,  best  source  of  elec- 
tricity for  .... . 613 

I<aboratory  of  symotechnics  at  kome,  Italy .  238 

Labor  wages  in  Wyoming,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

LabornTmi,  notes,  Minn 654 

Lace  curtains,  insect  enemy,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  852 

Lacewing  bugs,  notes,  Mich 417 

Leiehnoetema  arcuata,  not«s,  U.  S  D.  A 284 

dubia,  not«s,  U.  S.  D.  A 284 

Vt 475 

>Wca,  notes,  Ohio 840 

U.S.D.A 284 

Vt 475 

grandit,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A. . . .  284 

iruperata,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  284 

rugosa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 284 

species  in  Vermont 474 

Lactate    factory    waste,    analyses,  Mass. 

State 26 

Lactation  period— 

as  aflfectlng  butter 93 

butter  and   cheese  produc- 
tion, N.  T.  State 271,272 

change  in  live  weight  of  cows  during  .  223 

milk  during,  111 940 

effecton  creaming  of  milk 445 

Lacteal  glands^  effect  of  exercise  on  pro- 
ductiveness    986 

Lactic  acid  bacillus,  pathogenic  action 985 

in  milk,  determination  < 316, 389 

fermentation,  relation  of  phosphates 

andcaseinto 987 

Lactobutyrometer,  Demiohel 316 

Lactocrite  milk  tests 316 

Lactometer,  use,  Minn 750 

"Wis 194 

Lactose  in  milk,  detenu ination 987 

Laetwa  wariola^  notes,  Ohio 414 

parasite,  Ohio 414 

Ladoga  wheat,  field  experiments,  Can 689 

Lady  beetle,  15-spotted,  notes,  Mich 417 

Ohio 839 

Ladybird,  Australian,  as  a  parasite  on  scale 

insecto,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

convergent,  notes.  N.  C 58 

9-spotted,  notes,  N.  C 58 

10-spotted,  notes,  N.  C 58 

Lady*s  mantle,  analyses 971, 972 

LuBftadia bidv^ellii.  (iSSr«Blackrotof grapes.) 

Lagoa  critpata,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Lakewater,  analyses,  Cal 120 

Lambs,  fattening  in  winter,  Mass.  State. . .  67 

feeding  experiments.  Can 610, 611 


Page. 

Lambs,  feeding  experiments,  Iowa 184 

Me 571 

Mass.  State.. 07, 356 

N.Y.  Cornell.  672 
Wis....  185, 260, 261 
grain    before    weaning, 

Wis 185,260 

shorn  and  unshorn  in  win- 

ter.Ciin 610 

grain  v».  no  grain  for,  Me 571 

manure  from,  Mass.  State 68 

nitrogenous   vt.  carbonaceous  ra- 
tions for,  N.  Y.  Cornell 572 

rai:»ing  for  British  markets,  Can  . .  610 
silage  V9.  mixed  hay  for,  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell   572 

winter  feeding,  Cau 61o 

Mass.  State 356 

LamVs  quarters.    (See  Pigweed.) 

Ijamina  ria  digitata,  analyses,  R.  1 715 

notes,  K,I  -. 715 

sctecharina^  analy  ses,  B.  1 715 

notes,  B.  1 715 

Lamium  ampUxiea^At,  root  system ,  N.  J . . .  46 

Land  plaster.    (See  Gypsum.) 

Langdon  non-swarming  device  for  bees,  U. 

S.  D.  A 851 

Larch,  European,  r  otes,  Miun 654 

S.  Dak 829 

Larches,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak 45 

Lard,  analysis 389 

investigations 783 

Lard  worm,  notes,  Ark 749 

Larix  a}nerieana,  notes,  ^inn 654 

europea,  notes,  Minn 654 

Larkspur,  notes,  Minn 653 

Ore 47 

Larrea  scale,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

Latioptera/arinosa,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Lathj/rue  hirnitiu,  notes.  Miss 248 

magellanui  as  green  manure  for 

wheat 208 

sativtts,  culture  experiments,  La . .  645 
tylveetrit.    (See  Flat  pea.) 

Laurel-leafed  willow,  notes,  Minn 655 

Laurel,  mountain,  notes,  Minn 655 

Laws  against  tea  adult^eration,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  77 
fertilizer.    (See  Fertili/.or  laws.) 

regarding  weeds  in  Oregon 47 

relating  to  diseases  of  plants  in  New 

Jersey 76 

relating  to  insects,  N.  Mex 840 

New  Jersey  Stations 78 

State    Weather    Service, 

N.J 76 

Lead-colored  locust,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 760 

Leaf  beetle,  poplar,  notes,  Mich 417 

blight  of  celery,  notes,  Cor.n.  State. . ,  059 
cherries,  treatment,    \5.   S. 

D.A. ....'. 955 

cotton,  Ala.  College 835 

pears,  notes.  Conn.  State 658 

Va 838 

treatment,  Del 168 

Iowa 170 
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Leaf  blight  of  peare,  treatment,  U.  S.I).  A  .r>00,056  i 
pliimH,    treatment,    U.     S. 

D.A 500,956 

potatoes,  notes,  Del 160 

treatment,  Del 160 

qninces.  notes,  Conn.  State.  658 
treatment,     U.    S. 

D.A 955 

strawberries,    nature     and 

treatment,  Conn. State...  659 
tonatoes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment, Conn.  State 659 

blister  mite  of  pears,  notes,  Can 437 

treatment,  V.  S. 

D.A 667 

cmmpler,  rascal,  in  Texas,  U.  S.  D.  A .  373 

curl  of  peaches,  notes,  Ya 837 

disease,  yellow,  of  barley,  Iowa 414 

diseases  of  nursery  stock,  prevention, 

U.S.  D.A 955 

gall,  cynipid,  notes,  Ohio 838 

hopper,  vine,  as  affected  by  irrigation, 

U.S.  D.A .^. 666 

hoppers,  destruction,  Iowa 729 

gnus,  bopper-dosers  for,  U. 

S.D,A 204 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

miner,  blackberry-,  notes,  Ohio 838, 839 

cabbage,  imported,  notes,  Mich.  417 

roller,  blackberry,  notes,  Ohio 839 

box  elder,  notes,  Colo 58 

fni  it  tree,  notes,  Colo 58 

grape  vi  ne,  notes,  Colo 58 

raspberry,  notes,  Ohio 839 

rose,  notes,  Mich 417 

strawberry,  in  Kentucky,  U. 

S.D.A 84 

mst  of  strawberries,  treatment,  N.  C  .  55 

B]>ot  of  beans,  treatment ,  N.  C 55 

celery,  notes,  N.  Y.  State 925 

cherries,  notes,  Ya 837 

eggplanta,  notes,  N.  J 51  I 

hollyhocks,  notes,  N.  J 53  | 

pears,  notes,  Conn.  State 658  | 

quinces,  notes,  Conn.  State  . .  658,920 

sugar  beets,  Ind 822  ' 

weevil  of  clover  in  Ohio,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

I.,ea8t  squares  method  for  valuing  feeding 

8tnflr8,N.J 64  ' 

Leather,  improvement  in  manufacture 616  I 

Lea VCH  as  a  feeding  stuff 873  I 

ihcniistry  and  physiology 984  1 

etiolated,  ash  content 106 

of  plants,  movement 522  i 

Lebanon  cedar,  notes 983 

Lecaniuw  hemi»ph(wrieum.-noten.XJ.^.'D.A.  203 

hetperidum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 203 

ol*<F,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 203  ' 

pr%tin<mi,  m,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 20;i 

robinioty  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

sp.,  notes.  N.  Mex 418 

U.S.  D.A 203 

Lfgmttinotfe — 

acquisition  of  nitrogen  by 517 

Conn.  Storrs  .  14  | 


Paffp. 
Legvminosfe— 

bacteria  of,  diffnslbility 31 5,  J77 

effect  of  moisture  on  development   of 

root  tubercles 984 

gas  exchanges  of  root  talM^rcles 506 

notes  on  species 014 

organs  of  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  .  44^ 

root  tubercles  of 200, 376. 388, 876. 984 

Conn.  Storrs 15 

sieve  plates  in  the  tracheary  system  . . .  879 

tracheal  wood  elements  of r.16 

Leguminous  and  non-legaminons  planta.  as- 

aimilation  of  tret  nitrogen  by .  517 

plants  for  forage,  Mass.  State.  661 

green  manuring  ...  782 

seeds,  carbohydrates  in 440 

Lemons,  analyses.  Conn .  Storrs 50 

Lentils,  varieties,  N.Mex 411 

Leonunu  eardio^a,  root  system,  N.J 47 

Leopanl  moth,  prevalence  in  Brooklyn,  U.  S. 

D.  A .' 83 

Lepidium  eampeitre,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

intermedium^  notes,  K.  Dak 167 

U.  S.  D.  A . .  609 

virginicitm,  root  system,  N.J...  46 
Leapedeza  ttriata .    ( See  Japan  clover. ) 

Lesser  grain  beetle,  notes,  Md 253 

migratory  locust,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A . .  700 

Lettnoe,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 50 

cnlture  experiments,  Mass.  State  . .  30 

eleofrocnltnre,  N.  Y.  Cornell 350 

false,  analyses 071. 972 

greenhouse  culture,  Ohio 41 1 

mildew,  notes.  N.  J 5] 

prevalence,  Vt 472 

treatment,  Yt 472 

prickly,  notes,  Ohio 414 

rot,  notes,  Mass,  State 47 

Yt 472 

varietles,Md 44 

Mich 828 

Levulose  with  dextrose  and  sucrose,  deter- 
mination   

Libelula  trimaatlata,  notes,  N.  C 

Lice  on  live  stoek,  kerosene  emulsion  for,  N. 

Dak 

Lichens  on  pear  trees,  removal,  U.  S.  D.  A . . 

Licorice,  wiW,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 609 

Light,  effect  on  animal  body 61,5. 086 

plant  respiration 857.  870 

Lignifled  parts  of  plants,  conditions  affect- 
ing growth 613 

Lignites,  analyses.  La 244 

Ligr4etrum  oralifolium,  notes,  Minn OS.'* 

vtdgare,  notes,  Mi n n C'to 

Lilac  flowers,  artificial  coloration G9:t 

Josikas,  notes,  Minn 656 

notes,  Minn 650 

Persian,  notes,  Minn 656 

Lily  of  the  valley,  notes.  Minn 6.'».1 

Lima  beams,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Limax  eampeetrii,  food  habits,  U.  S. D.  A. .  668 

Lime,  analyses 787 

Md 27 

and  alkalies,  effect  on  invert  sugar. .  088 


388 
58 


171 
955 
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Lime  a«  a  fertiliror,  Ark 248 

burnt,  analyses,  Mafw.  State 26 

coDt<»nt  of  soils  as  relateti  to  humus 

formation 614 

efl'€K:t  on  the  digestibility  of  fceaing 

stnifH 437 

forclay  soils 222 

tobarco,  Conn.  Stat« 908, 909 

importance  in  agriculture 614 

in  phosphates,  determination 983 

Thomas  slag, determination.  .887. 502. 903 

oyster-shell,  analyses.  Conn.  State  ..  003 
strontium,  and  barium,  quantitative 

separation 983 

use  as  amamire 518 

with  arsenites,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

London  purple,  Mich 417 

Paris  green  for  apple  scab,  U. 

S.D.A 500 

Limekiln  ashes,  analyses,  Vt 465 

Limestone,  analyses 787 

Md 27 

Liming  of  clay  soils 315, 377, 435 

Limneria  ferrugineipet  on  Cimbex   ameri- 

cana,N.  Dak 171 

TAjTioniui  auripilis,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Linaria  vulgarity  root  system,  X.J 40 

Limlen,  American,  notes,  Minn 655 

European,  notes,  Minn 655 

Lindo-Gladding  method  for  potash 516, 

585,  586.  612 

Linseed  cake,  adulteration 316 

manufacture  and  properties .  316 

meal,  analyses,  Cal 732 

Conn 055 

Kans 175 

Me 567,509 

Mass.  State 64 

and  barley   meal  for   pigs, 

Minn 423 

for  milch  cows,  Colo 260 

Mass.  State.  64, 65 
old  process,  for  milch  cows. 

Mass.  State 64,65 

vs.    cotton-seed     meal     for 

lambs,  Wis 261 

Lintless  cotton,  culture,  La 72.") 

lAparis  monaelia,  injury  to  pine  forests. . .  865 

remedies 885 

Liquors,  fermented,  report  on  methods  of 

analysis .•. . .  118 

Linodendran  tulipifera,  notes,  Minn 654 

Lia9orhoptrti9  simplex,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A. . . .  8 18 

LUa  solaMlla.  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 688 

JAthocolletis  tr\f(tieieUa,  notes,  Mich 416 

Litmus  indicator,  preparation 782 

Live-forever,  notes,  Vt 472 

Liver,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

of  s  ulph  nr  for  cabbage  caterpi  1  larH . .  865 

rot  of  cattle,  notes,  Ark 749 

Live  stock  at  Louisiana  Stations 197. 3.59, 748 

production  in  Wyoming,  U.  S. 

D.A 956 

Lockjaw,  notes.  La 75 

Loco  disease,  observations,  Kan s 749 


Loco  disease,  plants  causing.  S.  D.ik 024 

treatment,  S.  Dak 92£ 

weeds,  notes.  S.  Dak 924 

Locust.    (&Ve  also  Gra8.«<ihapi>er.) 

bean  meal,  analyses,  Wis 174 

black,  notes,  Minn 65:1 

devastating,  parasite,  V.  S.  1).  A 372 

honey,  notes,  Minn 654 

Rocky  Mountain,  notes.  Ohio 839 

scale,  notes,  N.  Mer 418 

tree,  notes,  T.  S.  D.  A H.W 

yellow,  notes,  Minn PS'i 

Lo<'usts,  destructive,  of  America  north  of 

Mexico,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

in  South  Africa,  U.  8.  D.  A 852 

on  cranberry  bogs,  N.  J 564 

prevalence,  U.  S.  D.  A 83 

Logwood  ashes,  analyses,  Mass.  State 903 

Lolwm  Ualieum,  notes,  Miss 248 

perenne,  analyses,  La G46 

notes,  Miss 248 

Lombartly  poplar,  notes,  Minn 655 

London  purple  as  an  insecticide,  Minn 93'J 

for  basswood   span  worm. 

Mich 416 

codling  moth,  Mich 417 

parsnip  seed  nioth.Micli .  416 

strawberry  slug,  Iowa. .  415 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  for 

potatoes,  N.  Y.  State  . .  561 

lime,  Mich 417 

Long  sc>ale,  introduction  into  California,  U. 

a  D.A 852 

Long-winged  locust,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

Lonicfra  svllioanti,  notes,  Minn 656 

to  rtoriea,  notes,  Minn 655 

Loose  smut.    {See  Smut.) 

Lophoeolea  apiculata,  n.  sp. ,  notes,  IT .  S.  D.  A .  374 

Louisiana  Stations,  bulletins 75, 133, 

137,  138,140.  145.  197/339, 

340,  346, 3.52,  359,  360.  643, 
645.  661.709.  71.''.,  717,718, 
722,  723,  725,  728,  728,- 748 

notes 31^ 

special  report 244 

sugar  school 990 

Loxostege  maeluro',  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 668 

stictieali*  on  sugar  beets,  U.    S. 

D.A 674 

Tjoxotamia  musculana,  not(*s,  Ohio 839 

Luceru.    (See  Alfalfa.) 

Lueilia  m^ieeUaria,  notes,  La 75 

nobUie,  parasitic   on   man,    U.    S. 

D.  A 373 

Lnmpjaw  of  cattle,  investigations,  Rans 748 

U.S.D.A.  7.'iK 

treatment 107 

Lungs,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Lupcrtta  brurineun,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

Lupine,  blue,  as  green  manure  for  wheat . . .  208 

culture,  Mass.  State 601 

see<ls,  alkaloids  in 9H:i 

white,  as  green  manure  for  wheat .  2;)rt 
culture  experinieutri.  Mass. 

SUte 39 
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Pago. 
Lupine,  yollow.aa   a  green   manure   for 

wlieat 208 

culture  expcrinientB,  Mqbh.    • 

State 39,061 

Lupines,  blue  mildew,  not«s,  N.  J 53 

culture  experiraontfl,  La Ci6 

cliBeaaea,  notes.  N.  J 53 

injury  by  Meeyna  reversalis,  U.  S. 

D.A 607 

varieties,  N.  Mex 411 

Lychnis  githago,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Lyda,  sp. ,  prevalence,  U.  S.  D.  A .- 2C3 

Lyyu*  pratejitig,  notes,  Ohio 839 

I^ysol  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 360 

J.ytta  einerea,  notes,  Okia 354 

Machines,  regulation  of 695 

Madura  aurantiaea,  notes,  Minn 654 

Macrodactylut  tubtipinosus.        (See    Rose 
chafer.) 

un/orm it,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  373 

Zlaerop*  poreeUtu,  notes,  Can 437 

AlaeroHjjhum  ruhicola,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Maerotporium  nigrieantium,  notes,  Ala.  Col- 
lege   831 

ffoZam,  notes,  Del 109 

treatment  Del 160 

sp.  on  potatoes,  Mass.  State  .  49 

tomato,  treatment,  N.  C 55 

Madia  tativa,  notes,  Ore 47 

Maggot,  cabbage,  description  and  treatment. 

Miss : 254 

Magnosia  and  potash  carbonate,  analyses, 

Coiin.Slato 912 

Magnesia  and  potash   sulphate,  analyses, 

Conn.  State 902 

Magnesia  and  potash  sulphale  for  tobacco. 

Conn.  State 908,909 

Magnesia,  importance  in  agriculture 614 

Magnesium  salts,  function  in  plants 221 

Magnetic  ob.servatious,  method  for  discuss- 
ing. U.S.D.  A 199 

Magnolia,  spp.,  notes,  Minn 655 

Maiden-hair  tree,  not^es,  Minn 655 

^alne  Station,  bulletins '. 944 

equipment 577 

notes 617 

report 119,132 

129, 145, 334, 354, 359,  390,  544^ 
546, 551, 561,  566,  567, 568, 569, 
570,  571,  574,  675,  677,921,926 
Malse.    (See  also  Com.) 

feed,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64, 176, 177 

history 388 

Itf  allein  for  d  iagnosis  of  glanders 620 

Malic  acid,  separation  from  succinic,  citric, 

and  tartaric  acids 814 

Mallow,  root  system,  N.  J 45 

Malt  and  barley  for  sheep 609 

water-soluble  carbohydrates 

in 612 

sprouta,  analyses.  Conn.  State 935 

Malvaeece,  synopsis  of  genera  and  species  .692, 984 

Malta  rotundifolia,  root  system,  N.  J 45 

Mamettra  picta,  description  and  treatment, 

Mias 254 


Page- 

Mangd- warzels,  analyses.  Can 437 

Haas.  State Gl 

culture  experimen  ta,  Iowa  725 

digesUbiUty,  Me 570 

for  lamba,  Maoa.  State  ....  356 

pigs,  N.T.  State 2G2 
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Mustard  beetle  in  England,  IT.  S.  D.  A 852 

black,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

hedge,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

oil  in  oil  CHkes 973 

rape 973 

rapecake 449 

treacle,  notes,  N.  Dak 167 

U.S.  D.A 690 

wild,  notes,  Can 591 

N.Dak 167 

Ore 47 

TJ.S.D.A 699 

wormaeed,  notes,  N.  Dak 167 

TJ.S.D.A 954 

Must,  speoiflo  gravity  testa  as  compared 

with  analysis  of  wine 869 

If  ntton,  cost  of  production,  Mass.  State  ...  67 

liycological  literature,  index,  XT.  S.  D.  A  . .  956 

Mycologist,  report,  Conn.  State 928 

Va 428 

Mycology.  Journal  of,  vol.  vii,  U.S.  D.  A. . .  954 

MycorrhluD  of  forest  trees,  notes 693 

M>'riopods  on  lettuce,  IT.  S.  D.  A 284 

Myaia  {OocdntUa)  IS-punetata^  notes,  Ohio.  839 

MytUeupis  pomorun^  notes 783 

Myxomycetes,  n.  sp 692 

Naphthaline  as  an  Insecticide,  Vt 475 

for  grain  moths,  Md 253 

Napoleon'a  willow,  notes,  Minn 655 

Narrow  winged  locust,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A  ..  760 

Nasturtiums,  Alteniaria  sp.  on,  notes,  N.  J.  54 

anthracnose,  notes,  N.  J 54 

diseases,  notes,  N.  J 53 

National  School  of  Forestry,  France,  report .  783 

Native  orab  apple,  notee,  Minn 655 

Nebraska  Industrial  College,  notes 520 

Station,  bulletins. .  .803, 810, 839, 843, 874 

legislation  affecting j  97 

list  of  publications 197 

notes 318,392 

report : 197 

UnlTersity,  notes 451 

Nectarines,  analyses,  Cal 918 

varleUes,  Cal 918 

yeetria  ipomcRCB^  notes,  N.  J 51 

9atM2«p(r),  notes,  N.J 51 

Needle  grass,  notes,  CJ.  S.  D.  A 699 

Negro  bug,  flea-like,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Aie^ndo  OMroidM,  notea,  Minn 055 

Nematodes  in  asters.  Conn.  State 929, 930 

beets,  potash  salts  for 615, 689 

omamen  tol  plants,  N.  J 55 

I>ea8,  prevalence Ti^3 

tomatoes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 3,>:j 

repression 070 
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NemaltUM  Hb^tii^  notes,  Mich 416 

Nepeta  eataria,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

A^deroeea,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

IfeptietUa  rubifolieUa,  notes,  Oh  io g.39 

villoieUa,  notes,  Ohio sao 

Nessler's  reagent  for  detection  of  ammou  iii .      933 

Nettle,  dead,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

tree,  notes,  Minn 054 

Nevada  Station,  bulletins 180, 251, 577 

New  Hampshire  College,  notes 318 

Station,  bulletin GG2, 665 

notes 318 

New  Jersey  College  Station,  organisation  . .        76 
Stat  ions,  buUotins.  245, 465, 504, 65G,  742 

laws  relating  to 76 

notes 874 

publications 76 

report 25,20,39, 

40,42,45,51,56,64,71.76 

New  Mexico  Station,  bulletins 411, 418, 824, 840 

New  York  Cornell  Station- 
additions  to  equipment 370 

bulletins 162, 3.^8, 349, 352, 

361, 362, 363, 4?2, 547, 552, 561. 
562, 563, 572, 573, 802, 811, 817, 
821, 822, 825, 827, 828, 829, 830, 
836, 839, 842, 903, 916,  930,  936 

notes 091 

report 370 

State  Station,  bulletins.  .15, 55, 133, 352, 
365, 426, 557, 550, 561, 
575,  903,  925,  938, 945 

notes 874 

report  .  .242, 245, 246, 250, 
252, 853. 255, 202, 268, 
271,  272,  27.},  274, 275 
work  in  chemical 

laboratory 242 

Nicotine  in  tobacco,  N.  C 820 

Night  soil,  fresh,  use 222 

Nine  bark,  notes,  Minn 656 

Nitrate  of  potash  fortobncco,  Conn.  State.  908, 909 

soda,  analyses 787 

Conn.  State 902 

Mass.  State 26,27 

N.J 25 

R.1 465 

and   ammonium   sulpliati*, 

comparative  action 222 

for  barley  and  oats 9G5 

com,  Ala.  Colli*j?o 804 

grape   cuttings,    X.  Y. 

Cornell S'4H 

oats  and  wheat,  8.  C 915 

onions,  N.  Y.  State 253 

potatoes,  W.  Va 810 

sugar  beets 872,  UH5 

strawberries,  N.J 42 

tobacco.  Conn.  State. .  .008,  LO'.i 

tomatoes,  Md 43 

wheat,  Ind 342 

fractional    application    on 

wheat 2  J  0 

spring  application  on 
wheat,  Ky 345 
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Nitrates— 

determinatiun  uf  nitrugcn  iu 313, 448, 583, 

612, 676, 781, 

080,983,984 

Conn.  State.      633 

fiinotion  in  plant  growth 984 

Nitriiicatioii,  as   affected  by  proportion  of 

nitrogen  in  humus 294 

invest  igations 984 

of  soils 294, 537 

as  affected  by  cultiva- 
tion   871,961 

organisms,  morphology  of 613 

Nitrogen  and  i-arbon    in  organic   matter, 

sini ultaneous  determination . . .      983 
atmosidu'ric.  tlxalion  by  plants 

and  soils 375, 388, 448, 502, 504, 

517,  613,  782,  854,  876,  984 

Conn.  Storrs 14, 75 

determination 117, 221, 286, 

287, 313, 448, 501, 583, 
612,676,781,983,984 

Conn.  State 336 

exchange  of  Herbivora,  as  affected 

by  variations  in  proioin  of  food . .      389 
exn-etion  as  affected  by  salt  and 

water  in  food 784 

form  for  wheat,  Ind 342 

iu  cheese 99 

in  drainage  waters  of  cultivated 

soils 684 

grasses,  increased  by  nitroge- 

nouH  iVr  tili  sers,  Conn .  Storrs  29 
humus,  effect  on  nitrification  .  294 
organic matter,dotermination. 80,  781 

soils,  determination 961 

arine,Md 70 

dcteiiiiination 983 

loss  during  putrefaction 875 

from  manure 614, 686, 783 

question,  contributions  to 518, 871 

stored  by  steers,  Md 70 

^'itrogenous  fertilizers,  experiments 449, 783 

study  of 692 

matter  in  grape  must 616 

organic  compounds,  reactions.  612 
substances,  elemcn  tary  analysis  313 
M.  carbonaceous  rations  for — 

lambs,  N.  Y.  Cornell 572 

pigs,  N.  Y.  Cornell 573 

steers 476 

Noetua  fennica,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Nonesuch,  root  sj'steni,  X.J 46 

Nonlmsn's  flr,  notes,  Minn 655 

North  ('arolina  Station- 
bulletins  16,29.32,55,58, 

119, 243, 462, 709, 715,  716,  718, 
729,  736,  751,  803,  819, 012, 935  I 

notes 392 

publications 754 

North  Dakoto  Station,  bulletins ...  167,  749,  P14, 926 

notes 392.991   . 

Norway  maple,  noteH,  Minn GTti  I 

pine,  uott'i*.  Minn C.Vi   I 

spruce,  notes,  Minn G5o  I 


Nozzle  tester,  new  form,  Cal 564 

Nuclein  in  cows'  milk 987 

human  milk 9S7 

vegetable,  study t*To 

Nursery  stock,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 'iSJ 

diseases,  treatment,    U.    S. 

D.  A :iO.).i»55 

raauagenieut.  Cal 5^1 

Nutmeg  melon,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Nutrition,  importance  of  fat  in 806 

Oak,  burr,  notcH,  Minn 656 

rod,  noti'S.  Minn 655 

scarlet,  notes,  Minn 6m 

trees,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak 45 

white,  notes,  Minn 655 

S.Dak 829 

Oak  worm,  orange-striped,  notes.  Ohio 8:18 

Oat  and  pea  forage,  analyses,  Iowa 724 

dust,  analyses.  Wis 174 

feed,  analyses,  Conn.  State 935 

Wis 174 

grass,  fowl  meadow,  analyses.  Vt 475 

tall  meadow,  analyses.  La 046 

culture  experiments,  M  d 38 

hay,  analyses,  Cul Tn 

rust,  notes,  Iowa 414 

shorts,  analyses,  Wis 174 

smut,  notes,  Iowa 414 

Mass.  State .'lO 

Wis 729 

treatment,  Mich :Ui2 

IM 251 

Vt 471 

straw,  analyses.  Minn 733 

weevil,  notes,  Can ^ 437 

Oatmeal,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Oats, acreage  in  Great  Britain,  1891-92 521 

analyses,  Minn 733 

and  hay,  digestibility 976 

peas,  analyses,  Vt 470 

fertilizer  exi>criment«,Vt  ..  470 

for  soiling,  Conn.  Storrs 29. 480 

Iowa ?J4 

vetch,  analyses,  Mass.  State 66 

for  soiling.  Conn.  Storrs 29. 480 

Mass.  State 63 

assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  by 613 

composition      at     different     st^os, 

Kans 175 

condition  August,  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A 283 

crude  phosphates  for.  Me 131 

culture  experiments 108 

Colo 346 

111 ; 815 

La 145,647 

Me 145 

Minn 140 

Wyo 825 

digestibility 223 

distribution  of  seed.  Can 436 

fertilizer  experiments 518, 861, 965 

La 145,346 

Me...  129, 130, 131,132 

K.I 257 

S.C 913 
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Oats.  Held  experimenta 211. 80:{ 

for  colts.  Me 074 

i^erminatioii  as  affected  by  rollin/r,  Wia      121 

ulobnlins of, Conn.  State '...      934 

:px>und  and  iingrotiwl  for  pigs,  Ore  . .      483 

harvesting,  111 H17 

hay,  wheat  straw,  and  beans,  di;;<-Hti 

bility 970 

inrotfltion,  La 34C 

partial  r«. complete  fertilizers  for,  Me      130 

peas  as  a  green  manure  for,  Mo 131 

phosphates  for.  Me 129 

pi-oducUon    and  distribation,  U.    S. 

T>.  A 845 

seeding  at  different  dates.  III 816 

depths,  111 816 

rates.  Ill 815 

in  compact  o».  \oone  soed  btnls, 

111 816 

varieties 108.803 

Can 436.  590 

111 816 

Kv 343 

Md 37 

N.Mcx 411.824 

Okla 721 

K.1 2.Jl 

S.C 915 

V*.  brewers'  grains  for  horses,  X.  J. . .      742 

wheat  bran  for  milch  cows.  Colo. .      259 

water  required  for  one  pound,  Win ...      126 

wild,  notes,  Can 591 

Ore 47 

with  peas,  Minn 140 

wheat.  Me 145 

yield  as  affected  by  rolling,  Wis 121 

per  acre,  U.  S.  D.  A 431, 578 

Oberfa  bimtieulata,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Omeria  dUpar.    {See  Gypsy  moth  J 

Odorless  phosphate,  analyses,  ( 'onn.  St<at4) . .      902 

N..T 25 

(Ecanthui  nivnu,  notes,  Ohio 830 

(Edtnuuia  coneinna^  notes,  Ohio 818 

OSnological  instruction  in  Italy. 236,  329 

QSnothera  hUnnia,  root  system,  K.  J 46 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  D.  A 201, 

202.  20 ;,  582, 954 

Ohio  Station,  bnlletins 343,411,412, 

414, 418,  8:W,  839, 901. 927, 949, 850 

change  of  lo<>ation 225, 9.')D 

equipment 22.j.  874 

notes 225, 318, 874 

Oidium  erytiphoides,  Ma^s.  State 49 

notes,  S.  Dak 50 

identity  of  American  and  European      591 

Oil  and  resin  ducts,  origin 870 

cake,  effect  on  quality  of  butter 450 

cakes,  mustard  oil  in 973 

oil  content 615 

content  of  rape  and  of  oil  cakes 615 

from  apricot  stones  as  an  adulterant  of 

olive  oil 980 

cheiry  stones  as  an  adulterant  of 
olive  oil 98G 

3120— No,  12 5 


Page. 
Oil  from  iM'uii  stones  as  an  ndulternut  of 

•     olive  oil 086 

plum  stones  as  an  tulultoraut  of 

olive  oil 986 

making,  school  at  Itari,  Italy 330 

mustard,  in  rape  aud  oil  cakes 973 

I  Oils  and  fats,  detflrmiuatiou  of  iodine  num- 

I       Iter 781 

'  Oklahoma  College,  notes 618 

Station,  bulletins 197 

I  354,710,721,727,750 

equipment 197 

notes 106, 618. 786 

.  Okra.  analytM^H,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Oleander  scale,  notes,  U.  S.  U.  A 203 

Oleic  arid,  detcrniiuation 314 

I  Olein,  determination 448 

for  niilfh  cows,  effect  on  butter,  N.  H.  664 

Oleofractomcter   notes 314 

Oleomargarine,  adulteration  with  sunflower- 
seed  oil 986 

analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

in   butter,    detection  by 

Brull6's  reagent 781 

Olive  culture,  school  at  Bari,  Italy 330 

oil.  a<lulteration 986 

machinery  at  California  Station  . .  391 

mills,  experimental 239 

rupture 694 

(hxcoijnathut  hinotatu*,  injury  to  timothy, 

U.S.  U.A 667 

Onion  seed ,  gemination  tests.  Can 436 

smut,  notes,  Conn,  State 050 

Onions,  analyses.  Conn.  State 922 

Conn.  Storrs 69 

fertilizer  testM,  N.  Y.  State 253 

varieties,  N.  Y.  State 2.'i3 

Onion,  wild,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

OnUew,  sp.,  iiyury  by,  U.  S.  D.  A 284 

0'6«pora  icabie*.    (See  Potato  scab.) 
Opheltee  gUtucopterue    on    Cimbex    ai/irj-i- 

eana,  N.  Dak 171 

Orange  aleyrodes,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 851 

Oranges,  analyses.  Conn.  Storr<» 59 

Fla 347 

fertilizers  for,  Fla 348 

fertilizing  constituent*,  Cal 921 

.     sweet  liquid  in  green  parts 872 

Orange-striped  oakworm.  notes,  Ohio 838 

Orchard  fruit«  at  Colorado  substations  ....  3d2 

running  out  of  varieties. . .  876 

grass,  ivnalyses,  La 640 

Vt 475 

culture  experiments,  Md ...  :  8 

Miss..  248 
seed,      germination    tests. 

Conn.  State  ^ 923 

Orchards,  apple,  spraying  in  a  wet  season, 

y.Y.  Cornell 561 

management,  N.  Y.  Cornell 561 

Tenu 652 

manuring 872, 870 

treatnx'ut  tor  insects  and  fungous 

diseases,  Md 4*^ 
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Orchelimum  glaberimum,  not^s,  Ohio 839  I 

Orcliida,  diseases,  notes,  N.  J 53  | 

GUBOtporiwni  sp.  on,  notes,  N.  J..  51 

new  8i)ecie8 615, 984 

Orcus  auttreUancBf '  as  a  parasite  on  scale 

insect*,  U.S.D.A 873 

ehalybeuM^  as  a  parasite  on  scale  in- 
sects, U.S.D.A 373 

Oreuttia  eal\fomiea,  notes,  XT.  S.  D.  A 498 

greenei,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

Oregon  Station,  bulletins. .47, 4M, 483, 050, 723, 819 

notes 106 

Organic  analysis,  new  method *J88 

matter  of  soil,  nitrification 294 

Orju^anization  lists  of  stations  and  colloj^es, 

U.S.D.A 203 

Orgyia  anliquoL,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch GOl 

definita,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch 661 

leucosHgma,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch  ...  GCl 

Oi-uaiuontal  and  timber  trees  for  Minn 0,>( 

plants,  Minn 053 

Wash 922 

shrubs,  Iowa 728 

*              forMiun 054 

trees,  Iowa 728 

vines  for  Minn 054 

Ornithology  and  Mammalogy,  DlviHitm,  U. 

S.D.A 852 

Oroba7ic?ie  ramosa,  root  system,  N.  J 47 

Ortodachna  atra,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

Orthezia  inngnu,  i)reralence,  TJ.  S.  I).  A. . .  606 

OryzopgU  exigiia,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

webberi,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

Osage  orange,  notes,  Minn 054 

Py valid,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . . .  068 

Osmosis  iu  the  manufacture  of  sugar 984 

Oivtixmda  cinnamomea,  notes,  Vt 472 

Ostroaculture.    {See  Oyster.) 

Ostrya  virginica,  notes,  Minn 655 

Ost's  copper  solution  for  determination  of 

sugar 612 

Oven  for  drying  under  varying  air  pressure  984 

Oviposition  of  bean  weevil,  U.  S.  D.  A 666 

Ovularia  oblifjua^  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

Owls  and  hawks  of  the  United  States,  IT.  S. 

D.A 852 

Oxalate  of  Itiue.    (See  Calcium  oxalate.) 

Oxalic  acid  in  plants,  localization 984 

OxalU  (Hedysarioideas)  agatsizi  n.  sp.,  notes, 

U.S.  D.A 374 

Ox  bot,  life  history,  U.S.D.A 82 

Oxeye  daisy,  notes.  Can 691 

Ore 47 

Vt 472 

root  system,  N.  .T 40 

Oxidation  of  soils 537 

Oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  exchanges  be- 
tween plants  and  the  air  . .  .448,  678, 870 
exchanges  between  plants  and  the 

air 517 

OxyptUus  tenuidactylu*,  notes,  Ohio, 839 

Oxytropus  lamberti,  notes,  S.  Dak 924 

Oyster  aquarinni.s,  puriticatiouof  water.N.J.  74 

beds,  submarine  mower  for,  N.  J. . . .  73 

f^bell  lime,  analyses,  Cono.  State. ...  903 


Page. 

Oyster  shells  for  hens,  N.  Y.  State 262 

spawn,  development   and  fixation, 

N.J T.i 

Oysters,  conditions  affecting  growth,  N.  J  .  72 

construction  of  claires,  N.  J 74 

cy  tohelmintha  In,  N.  J 71 

feetlingandgrowth,  K.  J 72 

food,  N.J 72 

freshening  of,  N.  J 72 

Jelly  rods  in,  N.  J 72 

parasites,  N.  J 71 

spawniug.N.J 73 

Ozonium  auricomum,  notes.  Tex „ 470 

rachybrachyt  earbonariiu,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Pceonia  spp.,  notes,  Miuu 634 

Pale  rot  of  quinces,  notes 401 

X.J 656 

Paleaerita  vamata,  notes.  Mnss.  Hatch 661 

Piilra-nut  oil  for  milch  cow*,  offe:*t  on  but- 
ter, N.H 6W 

weevil,  notes 986 

Palmer  icerya,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

Pampas  grass,  notes,  Minn 654 

Panieum  agrostoides^  note.s,  M  Ihs 348 

cap  iUare,  root  sy »t  em ,  N.  J 46 

erus-galli.    {See  Bariiyanl  grass.) 

prol^erum^  notes,  M  i  ss 248 

tanguinale^  notes,  M  iss* 248 

root  sy  st4>iii  .N.J 46 

urviUeanum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

Pansies,  diseases,  notes,  N.  J 53 

Pansy,  notes,  Minn 654 

Paper  birch,  notes,  Minn 654 

Parasites  of  animals,  transmission  to  man, 

U.S.D.A 852 

Anthono7nusng7iatUf,  U.  S.  D.  A.  660 

cabbage-plant  lice,  U  tab 58 

cockroach  eggs,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

insects,  not-es,  W.  Va 642 

screw  worm,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

Parasitic  disea^ies  for  cotton  bollworms.  U. 

S.D.A 204 

fungi  as  affected  by  host  plants  . .  872 

effect  of  chemical  ngentM  on  518 

in flneoce  on  host  plants    ..  967 

Paria  4notata,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Paris  groon,  analyses,  Mass.  State 68 

and  Bordeaux  mixture  for  ap- 
ples, N.  Y.  Cornell 56J 

as  an  insecticide.  Minn 932 

Vt 475 

for  apple  worm ,  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  561 

codling  moth,  Me 566 

Mich 417 

cutworms.  Wis 172 

inspection,  La 661 

method  of  analysis,  La 661 

with  ammoniocal  coT)per   car> 

bonate  forapples,  Md..  42 
Bordeaux  mixture,  N.  Y. 

State 561 

lime   for   apijle  scab,  V. 

D.A 500 

precipitated  copper  car- 

booate  for  apples,  Md . .  42 
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Paroxya  atla7itiea  on  cranberry  bogn,  N.  J . .  565 

reeta  on  cranberry  bogs,  N.J 565 

Par8nip,root  eystera. N.  J 40 

8ee<l  molh,  notes,  Mich 410 

webworra.  notes.  U.  S.  I).  A CG7 

Pa*imachu9  elot^atu  f,  note«,  N.  C 3^ 

PatjuUum  dJUatatu  m,  notOD,  Fla 907 

Miss 218 

pJntyeauU,  notes,  Miss 1!4« 

Paster  domehtieus^  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

PasHjlora  inearnata,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

palmfri  n.  sp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  374 

PsHsiou  vine,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

I^asteiirization  of  cream 223 

milk 223.316.383 

and  cream 381,382 

eS'ect  on  curdling 

with  rennet 318 

rattinaea  tativa,  root  system,  N.  J 40 

Pastures,  condition,  U.  8.  D.  A 957 

ferliliaer  tests 787 

Pasturing  of  wheat,  Kans 407 

Piithogenic  action  of  lactic  acid  bacillus  ...  983 
•              influence  of  beet-pulp  silage,  519,873 

Pathological  station  at  Itome,  Italy 238 

Peach  aphis,  black,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 839 

borer, treatment,  N.J 58 

leaf  curl,  notes,  Va 837 

moth,  Japanese,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

rosette,  inoculation,  U.  S.  D.  A 955 

treatment,  Del 109,835 

r.S.D.A 500 

scale,  soft,  note j,  N.  Mex 418 

stone  oil  as  an  adulterant  of  olive  oil .  980 
tree  borer  as  affected  by  irrigation, 

U.S.D.  A 606 

trees,  analyses,  N.  T.  State 252 

a  new  insect  enemy  of,  C  S. 

D.A 2M 

fertilizer  experiments,  N.  J  . . .  39 

winter  protection,  lU 166 

twig  moth,  notes,  Mich 417 

yellows,  notes,  Conn.  State 658 

Va 838 

Peaches,  analyses,  Cal . . . .- 157 

culture  experiments,  N.  Y.  State  . .  253 

fertilizing  constituent*,  Cal loH.  101 

nntritive  valne,  Cal 160 

■varieties.  Ill 180 

La 352,728 

Mich 556 

Ore 651 

Tenn 652 

Utah 653 

Pea  meal,  analyses,  Mo 569 

silage,  digestibility,  Minn 733 

for  pigs,  Can 441 

tree,  Siberian,  notes,  Minn 655 

weevil,  notes,  Can 437 

Colo 58 

U.S.  D.A 82,281,699 

Peannt  cake,  adulteration 381 

artificial  digestion 87 

for  steers 608 

^preparation 449 


Parre. 

Peanut  oil  by-prodnots,  examination 615 

Peanuts,  injury  by  a  true  bug  in  China,  U. 

S.D.A 84 

Spuiish,  culture  experiment.-*.  La.  145. 725 

Pear  blight  beetle,  notes,  Mich 417 

leaf  blight,  notes 401 

Conn.State 058 

N.J 050 

Va H38 

trcatniont,  Del 108 

Iowa 170 

U,S.  D.  A 5J0.r.V» 

blister  mite,  notes.  Can 437 

treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  007 

spot,  not(ts.  Conn.  State 0.')S 

midge,  notes,  X.J fti 

treatment,  N.  J 57 

pectin,  sugar  from fli2 

scab,  nature  and  treatment.  Conn.  St.ite  658 

r.  S.  D.  A  .  5{iO 

Vt 471 

scale,  white,  notes.  N.  Mex 418 

tree  ps.vlla,  notes,  X.  Y.  ComeU 473 

U.S.  D.A 667,S5l 

trees,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 253 

removal  of  lichens  from,  U.  S. 

D,A 955 

Pearl  millet,  culture  oxperimeut.s,  La 645 

R.1 251 

Pearu,  analyses 308, 51 8 

Conn.  Storrs 59 

bacterial  blight,  notes,  Va 838 

crop  outlook,  1892.  U.  S.  D.  A 500 

insects  affecting,  U .  S.  I ).  A 372 

varieties,  Colo 653 

III 106 

Iowa 727 

La 728 

Me 555 

Mich 556 

Tenn 652 

Utah 633 

winter  budding,  Md 44 

Peas,  analyses,  Iowa 725 

Minn 733 

and  barley  for  soiling,  Conn .  Storrs 480 

oats,  analyses,  Iowa 724 

Vt 470 

culture  experiments,  Minn..  140 

fertilizer  tests,  Vt 470 

for  soiling,  Conn.  Storrs 29,' 480 

Iowa 724 

as  a  green  manure  for  oats,  Me 131 

canned,  analyses.  Con n.  Storrs 59 

comparison  of  different  forms  of  phos- 
phoric acid  on.  Me 129 

crude  phosphates  for,  Me 131 

culture  experiments 22  ],  985 

Minn 140 

dimorphism  of  root  tubercles 315, 517 

distribution  of  seed.  Can 436 

effect  of  copper  sulphate  in  soil,  N.  Y. 

State 15 

fcrliiizer  experiments.  La 340 

Me 129,131),  131 
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Peas,  green,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

in  rotation,  La 346 

iioniatodea  in '>^^ 

partial  vs.  complete  fertilizerrt  for,  Me.  IJO 

root  rot  of,  Md 44 

shallow  t  illago  for,  Utah 44 

varieties,  Can -^30 

Colo 352 

La 725 

Mich 828 

Minn 734 

N.Y.Stftte 253 

Oro «50 

weoviled,  germination  teats,  Can 437 

yield,  Ark KJ5 

M© 568 

Peat,  analysea,  Can 436 

Ma^sH.  State 26 

Pecaus,  varieties,  Mich 556 

Pectin  of  pears,  sugar  from 612 

Pcllncid-vringedlocust,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 7G() 

Pemphiguu  a  W«ni*atff«,  n.Hp.,  not4?9,  U.S.D.  A .  851 

ru6i,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Penieillium glanntm ,  notes, N.J 53 

Peuusylvania  College,  equipment 875 

notes 226, 3»2, 696, 874 

winter  course  in  ag- 
riculture    226 

Station,  bulletins 359, 364, 751 

notes 392,991 

Penny  cress,  notes,  N.  Dak 167 

U.S.D.A 699 

Pentoses,  digestibility 314, 618.  987 

in  plants,  determination 388 

urine 313 

Peonies,  notes,  Minn 654 

Pepper  bush,  sweet,  notes,  Minn 655 

grass,  root  systjmi,  X.  J 46 

notes.N.Dak 167 

U.S.D.A 669 

weed,  notes,  Ore 47 

Peppers,  varieties,  Can 436 

Mich 828 

Peptic  d igestioQ .  effect  of  boric  acid 870 

Pepsiii  digestion,  effect  of  chlorofonn 782 

of  alburain«ud.H  in  feeding 

stuffs 87,90 

Peptones,  chemical  composition .  .*. 292 

commercial,  analyses 389 

Perennial  double  sunflower,  notes,  Minn. . .  654 

rye  grass,  notes.  Miss 248 

Perfume  in  flowers,  product  ion 448 

Perieularia  gritea,  notes,  S.  "Dak 50 

Perithecia  of  Erytiphe  tvckcri 59 1 

Uneinula  tpiralU,  discovery . .  .TO  I 

Permeability  of  soils,  measui-ement 517 

toair 529 

Peronospora  arthuri,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

hrasidccB,  treatment,  N.  0 55 

cu2>enm,  notes, N.J 51 

eyparistice,  no t«s.  S.  Dak 50 

#/■«*«,  notes,  S.  Dak GO 

gangli/onnu,  notes.  V t 472 

lepto»pertna,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

porotfitKa,  notes,  X.  J 61 


Page- 

Peronospora  partuiH^a,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

potetitiUce,  notes.  N.  J 51 

violce^  notes.  N.J 54 

S.D.»k 5« 

PeronosporecB  of  New  Jer-sey 401 

Persian  lilac,  not€s,  Minn 656 

Persimmons,  varieties.  La 728 

PezoUtix  enigma,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

PhalarU  amfthyttina,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

arundinaeea,  analyses 709. 770 

as  a  forage  plant  in 

Sweden 771 

notes,  Minn 654 

lemmoni,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

Phanerogams,   North   American,  index    of 

new  species.  CT.  S.  D.  A  . . .  374 

of  ^vestern  Texas,  U.  S.  D.  A  84 

tracheal  wood-elenionta  of..  516 

Philadelphxnf  eoronaritu.  notes,  Minn 65« 

gordon  ian  u$,  notes,  M  inn 656 

grandifforus,  notes,  Minn 656 

Pkippxia  aUgida^  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 851 

Phleum  pratenge.    (««<•  Timothy.) 

Phhiem, internal, study « 692 

Pliloridzin  and  pilocarpine  effect  on  forma- 
tion of  milk  sugar 781 

Phlox  dectutata,  notes,  Minn 654 

Phlyetcena  anderaoni,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

Phoma  betas  on  sugar  beefs  615, 872 

Phoma  ci/rfonicp,  notes 401 

N.J 657 

iolani,  notes,  N.  J 51 

Phorodon  humuU,  notes,  U.  S,  D.  A 84 

Phosphate  deposils  of  Florida,  Ala.  College  337 

market  in  Germany 614 

of  ammonia,  analyses.  Mass.  State  903 
calcium.     (See  Calcium  phos- 
phate.) 
lime.   (See  Calcium  phosphate.) 
potash .    ( Hee  Potassium  phoa- 

phate. 
Bwla.   (See  Sodium  phosphate.) 

Phosphates,  analyses,  AU.  College 337 

La 244 

and  casein,  relation  to  lactic 

fermentation 987 

comparative  tests 801. 985 

Mass.  St«t€  .  27 
crude,  availability  to  different 

crops,  Mo 131 

comparative  tests,  Me. . .  131 

determination  of  lime  in 983 

fixation  by  hnraic  acid 388 

Florida,  analyse.^,  Mas8.St«t«.26,337 

for  fruit 876 

in  milk 784,873,978 

mineral,  ana]3'scs,  N.J 25 

reaction  with  iron  nnlphate  . . .  206 
Bedonda,  Alto-Yelo,  and  LOs 

Roqucs 222 

rich  in  iron,  for  superphosphate 

manufacture 388 

South  Carolina,  analyses,  N.  J  25 

for  peas.  Me..  132 
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Phosphates,   South    Cfti-olina,    for    wheat, 

Mnsfl.  State 27 

use    on    GothhiiKlio    marshy 

soils 693 

Phosphatir  manures,  effect  on  sui^ar  con- 
tent of  hoots 518 

marl,  aualyaes.  Conn.  State . . .  90 J 

slog;,  determination  of  lime  in  033 
Phosphoric  acid— 

as  relat«d  to  n'.lmtnen  of  plants 613 

protein  in  plants • . .  ^Sl 

available,  in  cotton-see<l  meal,  S.  C 901 

avaihibilitj'  of  dlflerent  form'^,  Me 12 ) 

determination 1 1fi.  313. 

387,  584, 612. 677, 870. 979, 983 

determinations,  conversion  tabh's 221 

excretion  asaflVcted  by  muscular  work.  784, 976 

elTect  on  formation  of  chlorophyll 3U 

in  bone  meal,  solubility 378 

cotton  seed  meal,  determination,  S.  C  ■  902 

pronnd  bone,  .nolnhility 222 

Thomas  sla|;,  determination 387, 501 ,  516 

reverted,  determination 612 

Vt 461 

soluble,  determination 612 

I^hosphorus  factory  refuse,  analyses 25 

Vhoxopterit,  sp.,  notes.  <  »hio 839 

rhragmidium  fragariat,  notes,  Ohio 414 

tpecioKum.  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

8pp.  in  Ohio 414 

mbeorticum,  notes,  S.  Dak  ...  50 

PhyUachora  graminit.  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

Phyllophora  membran\folia,  notes.  K.  1 715 

rhyUohticta  ttUhatina.  notes,  X.  J 53 

apii,  notes,  N.  Y .  State 926 

hortorum,  notes,  N.  J 51 

hydranjecB,  notes,  N.  J 54 

pirina,  notes,  Va 354. 837 

sp.  on  beans,  notes,  N.  J 52 

violce,  note.<),  X.  J 54 

Phyllotreta  vittata,  description  and    treat- 
ments Miss 2.'54 

treatment 416 

l»hylloxera  at  Cape  of  (lood  Hope,  U.  S.  1).  A.  84 
development  of  stomata  on  liick- 

or>- by,  U.  S.  D.  A 83 

reprt^sslon 615 

stationp  for  treatment  in  Italy. .  239 

Physical  factors  in  fiehl  experiments 455 

properties  of  soil  as  related  to  cul- 
ture of  plants  528,627 

Pliysiology  and  chemistry  of  the  leaf 984 

Phygocarptu  opuli/oUu*,  notes,  Minn 650 

PhytophtKora  ii\/e*tan9.    (See  Potato  bli^^ht 
and  Potato  rot.) 

pkcueoli,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 950 

Phytoptus  pyri,  not«s,  Can 4J7 

treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

Pie*a  alba,  notes,  Minn 655 

englemanii,  notes,  Minn 655 

exeelta,  notes,  Minn 655 

nu7ra,  notes,  Minn 655 

pungent,  notes,  Minn 6.'>5 

Pierit  inoiiiute,  notes,  Mis.s •  23 1 

o2«r<MMi,  troatmeut,  N.  C 58 


Page. 

Pierit  prnindice,  notes.  Mi«»8 254 

rapce.     (Set   Cabbage  butterfly,  im- 
ported.) 

Piireon  weed,  notes.  Can 591 

Pi  I  lotin  fraxini,  notes,  S.  Dak '. . . .  DO 

Pis^s,  breed  tests,  Mass.  State 08 

Craonnais 866 

etl'ect  of  com  cockle 90 

feediii;r  cooked  milk  from  eows  with 

frH)t  and  mouth  disease 986 

ezperimeuts 108, 784 

Can 441,512 

Iowa 187,742 

Md 38 

Mass.  State 68 

Minn 421,423 

N.Y.  Cornell...  673 

N.Y.  State 282 

Ore 483 

Ut.ih 738 

Vt 484 

fVozen  wheat  for,  Can 613 

grain  r*.  sila^ji^  for,  Utah 738 

ground  vk.  uui^round  grain  for.  Can  . .  512 

in-and-in  breeding 806 

manure  from,  Mass.  State 68 

nitrogenous  vt.  carbonaceous  rations 

for,  N.  Y.  Cornell 573 

raw  vt.  steamed  food  for.  Can 512 

roots  vt.  dried  food  for,  Utah 485 

skim  milk  with  ground  or  unground 

grain  for,  Can 512 

steamed  vt.  raw  food  for,  Can 441 

winter  feeding,  Iowa 387 

Pigweed,  notes,  Ore 47 

U.S.D.A 699 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

spreading,  root  system,  N.  J 47 

winged ,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

Pilocarpine  and  phloridzin  effect  on  forma- 
tion of  milk  sugar 781 

Pin  borer  on  sugar  cane,  U.  S.  IX  A 373 

Pino,  A  ustriau,  notes.  Minn 655 

bark  beetle,  injury  to  forests  by,  U.  S. 

D.  A 699 

dwarf,  notes.  Minn 055 

heav J-- wooded,  note."*,  Minn 655  . 

Norwny. "notes,  Minn a55 

plants  accompanying  in  Uermauy 870 

red,  notes,  Minn 655 

Scotch,  notes,  Minn 655 

S.Dak 829 

rate  of  growth.  S.  Dak 45 

white,  notes,  Minn 655 

rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak  .  45 

Pineapples,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Pink,  French,  notes,  Ore 47 

Pinut  aunt riaca .  notes .  M inn 6.')3 

mvghui,  notes,  Minn 055 

poiiderota,  notes,  Minn 055 

retinosa,  notes,  Miiln Qo'y 

ttrobut.  potes,  Minn 655 

tylvaiiea,  notes,  Minn 655 

Pipette,  new  form o88, 516 

Pit  experiments  with  prairie  soils,  Miss 714 
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ritliy  prall  of  bliukberrioo,  not<>(».  Oliin 838 

riarfioehila  virginica,  notes,  AV.  Vu 642 

riautain,  lanct»-li'av«»<l.  notes.  Ore 47 

Vt 472 

root  aybtcm,  X.  J .. .  40 

root  Bystoni,  X.  J 47 

Plant  and  Heed  di«tri  but  ion,  Cnl '*'>"! 

bug.  tjirnished,  not  08,  Obio *^'>^ 

.diseases,  spread  by  means  of  sj-ed  . . .  9H'» 

treatment,  U.  S.  1).  A 600 

faunae,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

growth  and  gas  pressure,  relations. 87 J, 958 

as  affected  by  soil  water 614 

in  elect  ric  ligb t.  N .  Y .  Cornell  352 

soils  of  different  properties  684 

Bunligbt  and  shade 314 

inversion 613 

niea8urementS"of,N.Y. Cornell  352 

lice,  cabbage,  notes,  Utah 58 

parasites,  Utah 68 

in  egg  slat«,  destruction,  U.  S. 

D.  A 84 

kero«eno  emulsion  for,  Wis 173 

8pp.,iiotesi,U.S.D.A 2<4 

Va 840 

louse  gall,  sumacb,  tannin  in,  U.  S. 

D.  A 668 

grain,  notes,  U .  S.  D.  A 204 

respiration,  effect  of  light 857, 870 

IMants  and  insects,  interrelations,  U.  S.D.  A  283 
the  air,  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen 

exchanges 448, 517, 870 

collectetl  by  U.S.S.  Albatrost,  U.  S. 

D.  A 374 

in  Indian  Territory  and  ad- 
jacent regions 680 

onC'armenlsland.U.S.D.A  374 

growth  of  lignifietl  parts 613 

herbaceous,  effect  of  electric  light . .  315 

iiyurious  to  stock.  S.  Dak 924 

inland,  structure  of  the  assimilating 

tissues  of  stems 314 

localization  of  oxalic  acid  in .'  983 

sampling,  Idaho 950 

shade  loving,intensity  of  respiration  613 
transpiration  and  absorption  as  af- 
fected by  freezing 680 

tropical,  piH'servation  during  trans- 
portation    517 

Vlatmodiophora  brasiicce.   (Sre  Club  root  of 
cabbages.) 

eali/ornica,  notea 380 

Platmopara  geranii,  notes,  N.  J 51 

hahtedii,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

jn/f/tneea,  notes,  N.J 51 

viticola.    {See  Downy  mildew 
of  grapes.) 
Plaster.     {See  (lypsuni.) 

I'leuro-pneumonitt,  eradication 227 

rieurofioffon  e.ali/ornirum,  niites.  V.  S.  I).  A  951 

reft  at  ttt  III.  not  cm,  T.  S.  D.  A  . ..  951 

P2inu«  &run7teu«.  notes,  Me 354 

Plowing  to  different  deptlis  for — 

potatoes,  Utah 44 

Tegetabies,  Utah 44 


Page. 
Plowing,  spring,  for  checking  evaporation 

of  soil  water,  Wis 122 

Ploterightxa  morboga.    {See  Black  knot  of 
plums.) 

Plum,  apricot,  notes,  X.  Y.  Cornell 916 

curculio,  notes  U.  S.  D.  A   204 

Va 830 

remedies,  Ark 828 

Mich 417 

K.J 57 

leaf  blight,  treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  .500, 955 

wood,  diseased,  analyses,  Mass.  State  44 

sound,  analyses,  Mass.  State . .  44 

Plume-moth,  raspberry,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Plums,  analyses,  Cal 918 

black  knot,  Conn.  State 658 

Me 334 

N.Y.  Cornell 836 

N.Y.State 55 

Va 837 

brown  rot.  Conn.  State 658 

Vt 471 

classificalion    of   varieties,  N.    Y. 

Cornell 162 

culture  experiments,  N.  Y.  State  . . .  2-j:t 

fertilizing  constituents,  Cal 921 

shot-hole  fungus,  notes,  Ya 837 

varieties,  Cal 918 

(!olo 6o'.i 

111 166 

Iowa 727 

La 352 

Me 556 

Mich 566 

Tenn 052 

Utah 653 

Plum-leaved  spirea,  notes,  Minn 656 

Plum-stonc  oil  as  an  adulterant  of  olive 

oil 986 

Pluma  brasnece,  notes,  Miss 254 

Okla 354 

Plutella  cruciferarum,  notes,  Iowa 415 

Miss 254 

Poa  alpina,  analyses 709,770 

notes 771 

araehnifera.    {Sej  Texas  blue  grass.) 

argentea,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

artica,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

dotanderi,  notes,  r.  S.  D.  A 951 

eompresea,  notes.  S,  Dak 925 

eonfinU,  U.S.D.A 951 

doitglasii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

findleriana,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  a 951 

glumarie,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

hovrellU,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

kelloggii.  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

mocranfAa,  notes,  T^S.  D.  A 951 

nervoea,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

pratensit.     {See  Kentucky  blue  grass.) 

pulchella  var.  maj  ;r,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A  .  951 

pv rpura^eens,  note's,  U.  S.  I).  A 961 

th u ,  beriana,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 96 1 

VHilateralin,  notes.  U.  S,  D.  A 961 

Podazon  mexicanum^  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 966 

P<m1  blight  of  beans,  treatment,  N.  C 65 
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Vodottphtera  oxyeart thee,  treatment ,  U. S.  D.  A .  iK)5 

tridaetyla,  notes.  A.  Dak 50 

Poisoning  by  copper  on  grape  leavt^H 223 

yew C15 

ToiHon  oak,  notes,  Ore 47 

ivy,  notes,  Ore 47 

Poker  plant,  notes,  Minn C54 

Poland-China    pigs,  feeding   ('xperiiticnto, 

Mass.  State 68 

Pole-sweat  of  tobacco,  stndy.  Conn.  Stat*;). .  028 

Polish  privet,  notes,  Minn G.V) 

Pollen,  coloring  matter 418 

tubes  of  gy mno8|>erms 870 

Pollination  of  fruits  by  bees.  Can .'»B5 

secondary  effect.  Me 514 

Polygonum  avieulare,  root  system,  N.  J 40 

convolvulus,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A . . .  099 

root  system,  X.  J  . .  4« 

ewtpidatum,  notes,  Minn 064 

dt(m<torvm, root  system. N.J  ..  48 
pennaylvanieum,    root    syHtom, 

N.J * 46 

Polyidea  rotundu*^  analysis,  R.  1 715 

note^i,  K.  1 715 

Polygonum  iakhalinense  as  a  forage  plant. .  085 

PolytJirineium  tn/otti, notes,  Mass.  State...  50 

Pomology,  school  at  Florence,  Italy 3S0 

Poplar,  birch-leafed,  notes,  Minn C55 

boUeana,  notes,  Minn 055 

golden,  notes.  Minn G55 

leaf  beetle,  notes,  Mich 417 

Lombardy,  notes,  Minn G55 

Russian,  notes,  Minn 65.'> 

silver,  notes,  Minn C55 

tulip,  notes,  Minn 655 

whit4?',  noteH,  Minn 055 

Pi>l»lar8,  notes,  S.  Dak 820 

rost,  notes,  Masa.  State 50 

Popului  alba,  notes,  Minn CVS 

betuli/olia,  notes,  Minn 655 

eniinensis,  notes,  Minn 656 

rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak .  45 

fattigiata,  notes,  Minn 655 

laurifoUa,  notes,  Minn 655 

monili/erat  notes,  Minn 655 

noleiUr,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak 45 

imramidalit,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak  45 
§iberiea,  var.    pyramidalit,    noten, 

Minn 653 

wobfky,  notes.  Mi nn 655 

Porcelain,  passage  of  solutions   of  caaoin 

throngh 870 

Porcuiiiue  grass,  note.<t,  l>^.  S.  D.  A 099 

Pork,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 50 

cost  of  production,  Mass.  State 68 

PortuUica  oleraeea,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Post  oak  coccid,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 20* 

Potash  and  magnesia — 

carbonate,  analj'ses,  Conn.  State 912 

sulphate,  analyses,  Conn.  State 002 

N.J 25 

for  tobacco.  Conn.  State 908, 900 

Potash,  best  form  for  tobacco,  N.  C 716 

determination 85, 117, 

510.585,586,012,781,080 
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I   Potflsh  fertilizers,  experiments 78;i 

I                                   for  potatoes,  Ky 710 

tobacco,  Ky 716 

muriate.    (See  Muriate  of  potash.) 

salta,  as  insecticides,  Tt 475 

for  beet  nematodes 615, 680. 070 

•olutiou  for  pear  tree  psylla,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 475 

water  soluble,  in  cotton-seed  moal, 

S.C 901 

\  I'otassio-platinio  chloride,  reduction 782 

I  Potassium  carbonate  for  tobacco,  N.  C 710 

I                      hydroxide,  iron  in 984 

;  iodide— 

for  lump  jaw  of  cattle 107 

U.S.D.A.  7f8 
nitrate  for  tobacco.  Conn.  State  008, 900 

phosphate,  analyses,  Mass.  State  903 

•idphate,  analyses 7^7 

Conn.  State...  902 
Mass.  State  ...  26, 27 

N.J 25 

for  tobacco.  Conn. 

State 908,909 

Vi.  muriate  for  tobacco, 

i                                          N.  r.  Cornell 821 

I  Potassium  sulpbide  for— 

ant  hracnose  of  beans,  N.  Y.  Stato 558 

blight  of  carnations,  N.J 54 

celery  blight.  Conn.  State 929 

diseases,  N.  Y.  State 926 

grain  rusts, U.S.  D.  A 9.W 

smuts,  S.  Dak 50 

mildew  of  cucumbers,  Mass.  State 40 

potato  «cab,  N.  Dak 926 

Potato  beetle,  Colorado,  treatment,  N.  C 58 

beetles,  notes,  Va 840 

blight.    (See  also  Potato  rot.) 

inBrittany 604 

nature  and  treatment — 

Conn.St:ite 9J8 

N.  Y.State 250,.')61 

Vt 471 

Wis 170.729 

bngiii,  destruction  by  quails,  U.S.  D.  A .  668 
bulblets,   Chinese,    culture    experi- 
ments, Mass.  State 39 

disease  due   to   Maerotporium   sp., 

Mass.  St4»te 49 

diseases  uudeterniine<l 400 

Vt 471 

pulp  from  starch  factories  as  a  fcscd- 

ing  stuff 519 

rot,  injury  by 400 

notes 53a,  594, 872 

Conn.  State 659 

Del 160 

Mc 334 

N.J 51 

U.S.D.A 955 

treatment .  .390, 502, 594, 864, 872. 971. 983 

Conn.  State 028 

Del 169 

N.C 55 

Vt 471 
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Potato  rots,  antagonistic  relations 400 

•cab,  not«s,  U.  S.  D.  A : .  956 

treutment,  Mich 818 

N.Y.Stat« 559 

N.Dak 926 

stalk  woevil.  not««i.  lovm 731 

tuber  raolh,  liabits,  U.  S.  D.  A 688 

wild,  of  the  Mexican  region,  111 817 

Potatoes,  analyses 984 

Conn.  Storrs 59 

assimilation  of  earlionic  acid  by . .  613 

bacterial  disease,  Del 169 

Cot45wayo,  analyses 984 

condition  and  acreage,  U.  S.  D.  A .  203, 
2«3, 431 
cooperative  fertilizer    experi- 
ments, Me 132 

orade  phosphates  for,  Me 1 31 

culture  experiments 108, 872 

Colo 346,647 

Mass.  State .  39 

Utah 30.818 

in  France 879 

detomiinal  ion  of  starch  iiK 389 

fertilizer  experiments 108 

Ky 716 

La 141 

Mich 817 

•N.C 30 

Utah 818 

W.Va 819 

field  experiments,  V  tah 30 

fur  milch  cows,  Iowa 181 

irrigation,  Utah 818 

leaf  blight,  Del lOS 

physiological  studies 871 

planting    different    numbers    of 

eyes,  Ind 466 

planting  different-sized  tubers- 
La  140 

Md 38 

Utah 818 

planting  in  hills  ani) drills.  Wis' . .  141 
Maryland  vs.  Vermont - 

grown  seed,  Md 38, 721 

tubers  with   seed  ends 

removed,  Wis 141 

Vholo    tubers    m.    cut- 
tings- 
La 140 

Md 38 

Utah 30.818 

W.Va 819 

Wis 141 

wilted     or    sprouted 

seed 222,  872 

plowing  to  ditfercut  depths  for, 

rtah 44 

prcparat  on  of  seeil 222 

proiluetion  and  distribution,  U.  S. 

D.A 845 

of  inside  tubers 0^5 

respiration  in 782 

second  crop,  culture,  X.  C 2U 

grow  th,  transfer  of  starch .  050 


Page. 

Potatoes,  seed  distribution,  Can 43t 

sprouting,  metabolic  cliangCB 871.  SoS 

transfer  of  starch  in . . .      871 

starch  content 449 

and  yield  as  affected 
by  starch  content 

ofseed 959 

storage,N.C 30 

sweet,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Kaus 175 

black  rot.  notes,  N.  J  .. ..        51 
treatment,  N.  C.        55 
culture  in  the  United 

States.Md 726 

fert  ilizer  experiments,  Md .      726 
N.J.        89 

mold,N.J 51 

8oilrot,N.J 51 

8torage,S.C 252 

varieties,  Colo 352 

La 145.726 

Okla 727 

yield,Ark 825 

tillage  to  different  depths,  Utah . .        44 
undetermined  disease,  treatment. 

Mich 818 

varieties 108, 449. 872 

C.iu 436.766 

Mich 817 

K.Y.Stftte 250 

Okla 721 

Ore 819 

Utah 30,819 

W.Vh 819 

Wis 141 

yield.  Ark 825 

U.S.D.A 500 

as   affected    by  weight   of 

seed 876 

Potentilla  fruetieoia,  notes,  Minn 656 

Pot  experiments  in  Spain 875 

Pondorette.  analyses 449, 602 

Poultry,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

at  Louisiana  Stations .- 748 

experimente,  N.Y.  State 262 

manager,  report,  K.  1 262 

Powdery  niihlew  of— 

apples,  treatment,  U.  S.D.  A 955 

cherries,  treatment.,  Iowa 16» 

currants,  t reatraent,  Iowa    16!» 

cucumbers,  notes,  Mass.  State 48, 49 

treatment,  Mass.  State 49 

grapes,  note.*,  Va 838 

Prairie  hay,  analyses,  Kans 175 

soi.s,  pit  exi>ci-imeuts,  Miss 714 

Pratt's  Food,  analyses.  Me 567 

Precipitates,  apparntu»  for  washing 221 

l*recipitatiou,  average  hourly,  (J.  S.  D.  A  . .      429 

Preservation  of  eggs 976 

msuure 964,985 

milk 692 

Preservatives  for  manure 452. 688 

milk 223,98? 

Pressure  and  suction    apparatus,    contin- 
uoua 782 
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Preftsnre,  tniTiBroift'^ion  tliroiigli  plants 517 

Prices  of  fann  prodnc  t  s,  T.  S.  D.  A 282 

Prickly  ash,  notes,  Minn 65« 

comfrt'y ,  culture  e  x  p  e  r  i  ni  i>  n  t  h. 

Mass.  State :W,fiCl 

comfrey,  for  pigs,  N.  Y.  State 202 

lettuoo,  notes,  Ohio 414 

Primrose,  evening,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

PrioniM  kitieollu,  notes.  ( )hio  S^-Q 

Privet,  anthracnose,  N.  Y.  Cornell 830 

notes,  Minn 6^*5  j 

Prodenia  lineateUa^  notes,  Ohio ^3^ 

Pronuba,  maxillary  tentacles,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  «68 

Proteids  of  asparagus 782 

flaxseed,  Conn,  State » "3 

plants,  crystallized,  Conn.  State  034 

wheat,  Conn.  State 9U4 

Protein  In  barley,  as  affected  by  time  of 

seeding 783 

com,  loss  in  ensiling  and  field - 

curing.  Wis 140 

food,  efi'ect   of  insufficient 

supply 784 

plants,  as  affected  by  phosphoric 

acid  supply 081 

variation  in  rntions  as  aflVrtinjj; 

ni t rogen  exchange 389 

Protoplasm,  physiological  elements 510 

Prunes,  analyses,  Cal 1^7, 918 

fertilizing  constituents,  Cal  ..15^.  101,019 

nutritive  value,  Cal 100 

varieties,  Cal 018 

Pruning  of  fruits,  W.  Vu 728 

Pntnvit  amerieana,  notes,  Cal  102.  JO;i 

anffustifolia,  not«*s,  Cal 1 02. 104 

earoliniana,  notes,  Cal 10,' 

eunrata,  notes,  Cal iO,) 

demitsa,  notes,  Cal 10.') 

hortulana,  notes,  Cal 102. 103 

UiH/olia,  notes,  (>al 10,') 

japonica,  notes,  M  inn 0.'>(i 

viaritima,  notes.  Cal 102, 104 

penntylvani^a,  notes,  Cal 105 

Minn 65o 

pumila,  notes,  Cal 105 

ierotina,  notes,  Cal 165 

Minn 055 

gimonit,  notes,  N.  Y.  Conit-ll 010 

ivbcordata,  notes,  Cal. 102. 104 

virffiniana^  notes,  Cal 165 

Minn O.'iS 

Prnssian  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

report  for  1891 224 

schools,  st^ttistics  ...  224 

Pienoeenu  tupernotatus,  notes.  M  ich 416 

P»eudotsuga  tax\folia,  notes.  M  inn 655 

PtyUa  ptfrieula,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 472 

TJ.S.D.A 607,851 

tripvnctata,  notes,  Ohio 830 

PteUa  tri/oliata,  notes,  Minn 65C 

Ptcridophytes.  North   American,  index  of 

new  species,  U.  S.  I).  A  . .  374 

of  westeru  Texas.  U.  S.  D.  A .  84 

West  Virginia 642 

Pterit  aquilina,  notes,  Ore 47 


Page. 

Ptomaines  from  Microeoeciis  M/agenui 315 

in  cheese 784 

Pablications,  agricultural,  of  It aly 2 11 

foreign,  abstracts  of  articles.  85, 
221,280,375.448,501, 
583.070,766,851,958 
Uties  of  articles  in...  100, 
221,313,387.448.516, 
612, 692.  781,  870,  983 

of  New  Jersey  Stations 76 

North  Carolina  Station  ...      754 

stations,  list .  110.  229, 321, 393. 453, 

524, 622.  6'.»9, 877,  780,  993 

U.  S.  D.  A.,  abstracts.. 77, 198. 276, 

371 .  429, 498, 578,  066.  755, 844, 951 

U.  S.  I).  A.,  list 100, 228,  J20, 

303. 453.  523, 621, 098,  788,  877. 993 

Public  schools,  nirricnlture  in 097 

Puceinia  a ristii/p,  notes,  U. S.  D.  A 956 

bartholomewii,  notes 020 

chloridis,  notes 620 

eoronata,  notes,  Iowa 415 

S.  Dak "    50 

eonvnlvuli,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

emact/£a^a,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

gramini4f  notes,  Iowa 415 

S.  Dak 50 

hdiauthi,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

maydi*,  notes,  Ohio 414 

menUice,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

in  icroica,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

vtontanentu,  notes,  V.  S.  1).  A 956 

palUila,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 0.'>6 

poltjgoni^  notes.  S.  Dak 50 

prenanthut.  notes.  S.  Dak 50 

pruni,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

r^dfidiliaf,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

nihigovera,  notes,  Iowa 415 

Mass.  .State  ...        50 

.<»pp.in  Ohio 414 

ttipcu.  notes.  S.  Dak 50 

subcoUapga.  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 950 

taraxaci.  notes.  S.  Dak 60 

violie,  not^s.  S.  Dak 50 

xantkii,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

Pumpkins,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

varieties,  Colo 352 

Purdue  University,  bulletins 106 

notes 318 

Pure  cultures  for  fermentation  of  api)leaiul 

grape  must 517 

ripening  cream 22  J.  987 

of  yeast,  investigations 517 

Purple  birch,  notes,  Minn 654 

red    votch    as    green   manure    for 

wheat 208 

Purple-leaved  barberry,  notes,  Minn 655 

Purslane  mold,  notes,  N.  J 51 

root  s,>^tem,  N.  J 46 

Putrefaction,  liberation  of  nitrogen 875 

Pyralid  of  the  osage  orange,  notes,  U.   S. 

D.A 668 

Pyranudal    grapevine     cateri>illar.    notes. 

Ohio 839 

PyreLhram  as  an  insecticide,  Minn 932 

Vt 475 
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Pyrethrnm  for  cabbage  catorpil  lars 885 

cotton  boll  worms.  U.  S.  D.A.  204 

preparat ion  and  uhc,  Va 840 

Wyo 173 

Pyrethrwn  rouum^  notes,  Hinu 6r»4 

Pyrophila  pyramidoide^,  not«8,  Ohio 830 

Pyrophoaphoric  acid  and  inetapliosphoric 

acid  in  cotton-seed  meal,  S.  C 90 1 

Pyrophoaphoric  acid  and  nictaphospboric  , 

acid,  separation 38" 

Pyrrharetia  itabeUa,  notes,  Ohio 838 

I'yrus  americana^  notes,  Minn Cr>ri 

aueuparia,  notes,  Minn or>5 

eoronariUy  notes,  Minn «5.> 

japonira,  notes,  Minn CoO 

talieifolia, chemistry  of  doAolopmeni  449 
Qaack  grass.    (See  Conch  grasa.) 

Quails  V9.  potato  bugs,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 668 

Quarantine  against  scale  insects  in  Cali- 
fornia, U.  S.  D.  A  284 

Qnassia  wash  vt.  kerosene  emulsion,  U.  S. 

D.A 284 

M. kerosene  for  hop  lou8e,U.S.l>.  A.  84 

Querent  alba,  notes,  Minn 635 

eoecinea.,  notes,  Minn 655 

macrocarpa,  notes,  Minn 655 

rubra,  notes,  Minn 655 

Qnince  blotch,  notes,  N.  J 657 

undetermined  species 401 

diseases,  nature  and  treatment 400 

N.J.  650 

fruit  spot,  notes.  N.  J 656 

Japan,  notes,  Minn 656 

leaf  bUght,  nature  and  treatment, 

Conn.  State 658 

treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A  ..  955 
spot,  nature  and  treatment-- 

Conn.  State C'lS 

U.S.D.A 500 

treatment.  Conn.  State . . .  92.) 

rust,notes 400 

N.J «56 

Quinces,  black  rot  of 401 

Conn.  State 658 

N.J 650 

Monilia  fructigena  on,  N.  J 658 

pale  rot  of 401 

N.J 650 

lihizopus  nigricans  on,  N.  J 658 

ripe  rot  of 401 

N.J 657 

varieties,  111 100 

Mich 556 

Ra<liation,  terrestrial,  Colo 335 

Kadish,  white,  notes.  Me .134 

wild,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Kadishcs,  electrocnltiire,  N.  Y.  Cornell 351 

varieties,  Colo 352 

Utah 828 

Ragweed,  notes.  Can 591 

U.S.D.A 699 

root  system,  N.  J 47 

Rainfall  as  Influenced  by  the  moon 870 

ob.servations,  Iowa 4(C> 

Rain  water,  chlorine  in 522 


I'a^re. 

Ramie  machines,  tests,  U.  S.  D.  A 42& 

varieties,  N.  Mex 411 

BamtUaria  areola,  notes,  Ala.  College 83^ 

armoracice^  notes,  S.  Dak sX 

arvetisi»,  notes,  S.  Daic 56 

tulatmi,  notes,  S.  Dak .51 

Rancidity  of  but  ter,  effect  on  volatile  acids .  784 

Itanuneulvt  acris.  root  syst«m,  N.  J 4C 

bulbosus,  root  system,  N.J 46 

Rape,  analyses,  Minn 73o 

as  fall  pasture  for  sheep,  Minn 140 

cake,  determination  of  value 449 

culture  experiments,  Iowa 725 

Mass  State....  661 

Minn 140 

in  Canmla 209 

mustard  oil  in 97.i 

oil  content 615 

Raphanux  raphanistrvm,  notes.  Me 334 

root  system.  N.  J.  46 

Rascal  leaf  crumpler  in  Texas,  U.  S.  1).  A  . .  373 

Raspberries,  varieties,  Can 436 

111 106 

Mass.  Hatch 918 

Mich 556,9:7 

Minn fj5l.652 

Ore 651 

Va 728 

Wis 165 

Raspberry  niithracnose,  notes,  Conn.  Stale.  659 

treatment,  N.  J  . . .  51 

beetle.  American,  notes,  Ohio  . . .  839 

cane  bowr,  notes,  Ohio 839 

m;)ggot,  notes,  Ohio 839 

geometer,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Kouty-gall  beetle,  notes,  Ohio  . . .  839 

^                  insects,  Ohio 838 

leaf  roller,  notes,  Ohio 839 

plume  moth,  notes,  Ohio 839 

root  borer,  notes,  Ohio 8:18 

gall,  note,  Ohio 838 

sawtiy.  notes,  Ohio 838 

Rations  deficient  in  albuminoids,  results  of 

feeding 986 

feeding,  calculation 6 

N.C 935 

for  dairy  cows,  Wis 740 

Rattlebox.  notes,  S.  Dak 924 

I4aw  cotton  seed,  digestibility,  N.  C 736 

vs.  steamed  food  for  pigs,  Can 441, 512 

Reciprocity  and  agricult ural  exports 578 

Red  cedar,  notes,  Minn 655 

clover.  American,  chavactcristic* 875 

analyses.  La 646 

culture  experiments 449 

La 646 

Miss 248 

rotation  with  wheat 872 

elm,  notes,  Minn C55 

grain  beetle,  notes.  Md 253 

maple,  notes,  Minn 654 

mulberry,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 553 

oak,  note?,  Minn 655 

pine,  notes.  Minn 655 

scale,  notes,  U.S.  D.A 20 
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Ke<l  Roale,  pnra8ltP,T!«w  «|ieideji,  T.  S.  D.  A .  699 

spider  aflVct  iiig  violets,  iioton,  X.  J 54 

tiiruip  weevil,  notes.  Can 437 

vetch  as  green  raaniiro  fi>r  wheat 208 

Red-herried  elder,  notes,  M  iiin 656 

Ked -humped  apple-tree  caterpillar,  notes, 

Ohio «38 

Red-legged  locust,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

Redtop,  analyses. . .  -• 769, 770 

La 640 

Miss 2J8 

Vt 47:i 

OB  a  forage  plant  in  S  we<len 770 

culture  experiments,  Mass.  Si  ate ...  'IS 

Miss 248 

Red-twIggMl  dogwood,  notes,  Minn 655 

Redonda  phosphate,  fertilizing  value 222 

Redacing  sngars,  determination  witli  alka- 
line copper  solution 983 

Reed,  common,- notes,  Minn 653 

variegated,  notes,  Minn 653 

Reforestation  of  mountains  and  drying  up 

of  streams 872 

Reicbert-Meisnl  method  for  butter  analy-sls  613 

process  for  butter  and  ot her  fat s . .  316 

Reindeer  moss,  analyses 972 

Rennet,  nse  of  different  amount.8  in  cheese- 
making,  N.  Y.  State 949 

lU'MCue  grass,  notes,  Miss 248 

Resin  and  oil  duot^t,  origin 870 

wash  for  pear  tree  psylla.  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell   473 

Respiration  in  potatoes 782 

intensity  of  shadoloving  plants  613 

intermolecular,  in  plants 221 

of  plants  in  sunlight  and 

shade 314,870* 

observation  on . . .  517 

JieHnospora  plumo$a,  notes,  Minn C>55 

RhabdUU,  sp.,  in  asters.  Conn.  State 9:{0 

Rhamnose,  feeding  experiments  with 519 

Bhamntu  catharticuM,  notes.  Minn 056 

Rheumatism  in  horses,  N.  Dak 749 

Rheumatobatesrileyi,  n.  sp.,  notes, U.S.  t).A.83.  699 

Rhizopui  nigrieant,  noU»s,  Ala.  College 8:i2 

on  quinces,  N.J 658 

Rhode  Island  Station- 
additions  to  equipment 242 

bulletins 247,  337, 465. 715. 745, 917 

report , . .  .242, 2i4, 246, 250, 253, 254, 262,  263, 275 

RhoditeM  radieum,  notes.  Ohio s:\S 

Rhododendron,  spp.,  notes,  Minn 656 

Rhodymenia  palmata,  notes,  R.  I 715 

Rhopobota  vaccinmna,  notes,  Wis H'.iH 

Rhubarb  stems,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

varieties,  Mich 556 

Rhv4t eotiniu,  notes,  Minn 656 

divertiloha,  notes,  Ore 47 

glabra,  notes,  Minn 053 

toxicodendron,  notes.  Ore 47 

typkina,  note;*,  M  inn o:)0 

Rhynehiten  bieolor,  notes,  Ohio h:{9 

Rhpnehopkora,  n.  gen.  it  sp.,  notes,  U.  S. 

D.A S.-2 

Jthytisma  ctcerinum,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 


Page. 

Ribbon  gr,-i»s.  notes,  ^iinn K»4 

weed,  notes.  R.  1 715 

JUbei  alpiiium,  notes,  Minn 656 

aurtum^  notes,  Minn 656 

X.Y.  Cornell 917 

gordonianum,  notes,  Minn 056 

Rice,  analyses,  Con n .  Storrs 59 

birds,  notes,  U.S.D.  A 848 

bhist,  white,  notes,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 848 

com,  Egyptian,  onlture  expenincnts, 

lift 645 

cultivation,  pro<1nction  and  distribu- 
tion, U.S.D.  A 847 

culture  experiments.  La 145 

diseases,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

feed,  artificial  digestion  87 

grub,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

fertilizer  tests 518 

field  experiments 787 

rust,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

soils  of  North  Carolina,  U.  S.  D.  A 850 

South  (Carolina,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  848 

stalk  borer,  notes,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 848 

starch,  manufacture O88 

water  weevil,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.A 848 

Riehardsonia  teabra,  notes.  Miss 248 

Ripening  of  apples  after  picking 518 

cheese,  abnormal 785 

Rijje  rot  of  grapes,  notes.  Miss 551 

quinces,  notes 401 

N.J 657 

Rittenbacb  maple,  notes,  Minn 654 

River  water,  analyses,  Cal 120 

Read  dust,  pulverized,  for  cherry  slug 

Mich '.  416 

Koad-making,  methods 786 

Roasted  cotton  seed,  digestibility,  N.  C 736 

Kobin,  food,  Ohio 418 

Robinia  ptcudacaeia,  notes,  Minn 655 

Robust  locust,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

Uf»ok  elm, notes,  Minn 655 

Rocket,  yellow,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Rocks,  action  of  iron  oxide  in 614 

Rock  weed,  flat-atalked,  analyses,  R.  I 715 

notes.RI 715 

round-stalked,  analyses,  R.  I . . .  715 

notes,  R.I 715 

Rocky  Mountain  locust,  notes,  Ohio 839 

U.S.  D.A...  760 

RoRStelia  auranti<ica,  notes 400 

N.J 650 

Rolling,  effect  on  germination  of  barley  and 

oats.  Wis 121 

water  content    of    soils, 

Wis 121 

yield  of  barley  and  oats, 

Wis 121 

R<x)t  blight  of  sugar  beets,  carbolic  acid  for  518 

borer,  clover,  not<\s,  Can 437 

giant,  notes,  Ohio 8  59 

raspberry,  notes,  Ohio 838 

crops,  culture  exi»erimeuts G93 

Wyo 825 

machinery  for  culture 989 

endoderniis,  cell- well  striation 870 
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Root  feeding,  vertical  extent,  Win 128 

gall  lUMUHtode  of  tomatoes,  N .  Y.  Cornell  353 

raspberry,  notes,  Ohio 8:!8 

galls  of  cotton.  Ala.  College 835 

grafting,  whole  and  piece  root,  111 160 

growth  of  plants 222 

knota  on  fruit  trees,  Cal 563 

grapes,  Cal 563 

maggot,  Hquash,  notes,  Colo 58 

rot  of  alfalfa,  notes,  Tex 470 

beets,notes 970 

cotton,  pure  culture 400 

peas,  Md 44 

tubercles  ot  Leguminotae  206, 376,  388, 876, 084 

Conn.  Storrs  .  16 
effect   of    hu- 
midity    on 
the  develoj*- 

ment 984 

gas  exchanges  506 

peas,  dinioriihism 315,517 

physiological  ianction 376 

Roots  and  hay  v».  corn  silage  for  cows,  Can.  440 

of  t4)bacco,  iinalysAH,  Va 31 

weeds,  study  of,  N.  J 47 

r«.  dried  food,  Utah 485 

Root  worm,  Southern  corn,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Jioia  blanda,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 693 

Rose  chafer,  notes,  N.  J 56 

Ohio  839 

Va 810 

leaf  roller,  notes,  Mich 416 

of  Shanin,  notes,  Minn 655 

sawflif 8  in  tlic  I'nitwl  States, U.S. D.  A.  372 

scale,  noten,  Ohio 839 

slug,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 372, 852  I 

wild,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 699  i 

Ro.so  worm,  bristly,  notes,  U.  S.  1).  A 372  • 

curled,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 372  | 

RoHcs,  diseases,  notes,  N.  J 53  ! 

Rosinweed,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 669 

Rotation  experiments,  La 145, 346, 725  | 

Md 38 

Rot,  bitter,  of  apples,  notes,  Va 354, 837 

black,  of  grapes,  notes.  Conn.  State 658 

Tex a58  I 

Va 838 

treat nicnt,  4rk 828 

Del 167 

U.  S.  D.  A  .  500 

qninces,  notes 401 

Conn.  State 658 

N.J 656 

treatment  Conn.  St  ate  929 

sweet  potatoes,troatment,X.C  55 

brown,  of  cherries,  notcH,  Va 837 

grapes,  notes,  Conn.  Slate 659 

Wis 729 

plums,  noteb,  ( lonn.  State 658 

Vt 471 

stone  fruits,  germination  of 

fungus,  K.J.  .'52 

notes,  X.J 52 

fruit,  of  tomatoes,  X.  T.  Cornell 550 

li  ver,  of  cuttio,  notes,  Ark 749 
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Rot  of  apples.  Bordeaux  mixture  tor,  Ky  . .  659 

lettuce,  fungus  causing  Mass.  State.  47 

peaches,  treatment,  Del 169.  dJ5 

U.S.D.A 500 

pea8,root,Md 44 

potatoes,  injurj'  by 400 

notes 5&3, 594, 872 

Conn.  State 660 

I>el.., 109 

Mo 334 

N.J 51 

U.S.D.A 955 

treatmeut 399.  592. 

694.  861,  872,971.985 

Conn.  State 926 

Itel., 169 

N.C 5.1 

Vt 471 

tobacco  stalk,  lessened  by  fertilizers, 

Va 32 

tomatoes,  treatment,  N.C K» 

pale,  of  quinces,  notes 401 

ripe,  of  grape«.  notes.  Miss 551 

qninces,  notes 40I 

N.J 657 

root,  of  beets,  notes 070 

stem,  of  eggplants,  X.  J 51 

Rots  of  fruit.**,  study^  of 399 

potatoes,  antagonistic  relations 400 

Row^en,  analyses,  Mass.  St^ite 64 

of  clover  for  soiling,  Conn.  Storre  . .  480 
mixed  grasses  for  soiling,  Conn. 

Storrs 480 

Royal  willow,  notes,  Minn 655 

Jiuhu*  phcenieoUuitts,  not4}B,  N.  Y.  Cornell  . .  916 

Rudbeckia  hirta,  root  system,  X.  J 46 

Kionex  acetoulla,  notes.  Ore 47 

root  system.  N.  J 47 

Ruinex  critptit.    (See  Curled  dock.) 
Rumex  hymenosepalue.    {See  Canaigre.) 

ohtuH/oUuSj  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 609 

salictfoliui,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

Ruminants  fed  on  grain  alone,  Utah 841 

Rush,  scaly  club,  analyses 769. 770 

slender,  analyses 769,  770 

Rushes,  value  for  forage  in  Sweden 772 

Russian  cactus,  notes,  U.  S.  B.  A 099 

golden  willow,  notes,  Minn 655 

mulberry,  not<es,  Minn 655 

N.  Y.  Cornell ....  552 

poplar,  notes,  Minn 655 

thiiitlc.  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

willow,  notes,  Minn 655 

Rust,  leaf,  of  strawberries,  treatment.  N.  C  56 
of  apples  and  cedar  apples,  relation, 

Vt 471 

notes,  Va 354  837 

barley,  notes,  Iowa 414 

beanH,  notes,  X.  Y.  State 550 

carnations,  notes,  N.  J 54 

clover,  notes,  Mass.  State 50 

oats,  notes,  Iowa 414 

poplars,  notes,  Mass.  State 50 

quinces,  notes 400 

N.J «S6 
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Riist,of  n>e,  notes,  U.S.D.  A «*8 

rye,  notes,  Iowa *14 

jMns«.  State oO 

wheat,  notes,  Iowa 414 

U.8.D.A 950 

red,  of  blackberrien.  treatment,  Md  .  43 

Ru8t8  in  kau«a8 02^ 

Ohio 414 

on  grain,  prevalence  in  18D2 223 

tmntmtn t,  U.  S.  D.  A 9.)4 

Rutabaga  rot,  undetermined  specie* 400 

Ruiabagofl,  cnltnre,  Iowa 725 

digestibility,  Mo 670 

yield  and  food  value  per  acre. 

Mo 508   I 

Rve  aftercorn,  R.I '-^51 

analy8e«,Vt 470 

and  wheot  tlour  for  bread  making 694 

bran  for  co  wr 783 

bread,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

condition  Augnst,  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . . .  28:{   i 

cnltuTO  experimenta,  Colo 340 

La 145 

Wyo 825 

di»tribution  of  8eed,  Can 430 

ergot  of,  Iowa 414 

fertilizer  exporimenta,  Mass,  St>ate 27 

R.I 251 

Vt 470 

flour,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrt* 59 

and  wheat  flour,  method  of  din- 

tinguishing ^89 

for  soiling,  Conn.  Storrs 480 

grass,  EiigliHh,  anaiy-'fen,  i.u 040 

Italian,  culture  experiniontH— 

MaKH.  suite 38 

MiHH 248 

perennial,  culture  exjiorhnt-nts— 

Mh88.  State 38, 39 

Miss 248 

production  and  distribution,  T.  S.  I).  A .  845 

rust,  notes,  Iowa 414 

Mass.Stat^ : 50 

smut,  notes,  MasH.  State 50 

varieties,  N.Mex 411,824 

yield  per  acre,  U.  S.  D.  A 431 

Saceharum  officinarwn,  forms  and  colors ...  783 

Saddle-back  cater[)illar.  note.s.  Ohio 838 

Sainfoin,  culture  experiments,  La 646 

Mass.  State.  061 

St.  John's  wort,  notes,  Minn 655 

root  system,  N.J 45 

Salicylic  acid  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 74 

determination 613 

SalUburia  adianti/olin,  notes,  Minn 055 

Saliz  acutifolia,  notes,  Minn 655 

alba,  notes,  Minn 655 

aurea^  notes.  Minn 655 

eaprea^  var. pendula.  notes.  Min n 655 

fragilin,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak    45 

lauri/olia,  llotci^,'hl'm^x - 055 

napoUonii,  notes,  Minn 635 

purpurea,  var.  pendula.  notes,  Minn  . .  655 

re^aii#,  notes,  Miuu............ 055 
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Salol  as  an  antiseptic,  Va ■ 74 

HaUola  kali.  var.  ira  jvs.  notes,  L-.  S.  1).  A  . .  -  699 

Salt,  analyses,  Mass.  SUite 64 

effect  on  digestion 974 

excretion   of  nitrogen  from 

the  body 784 

for  hens,  N.Y.  State 262 

hay,  analyses,  Mass.  St  ate 64 

sickness,  notes.  Fla 360 

S  ill petiT  waste,  analyses,  Mass.  State 20 

Saiiibufus  eanadeti*i.iy  note.«»,  Minn 650 

niyra,  var.  aiirea,  notes,  Minn 650 

raennoca,  notes,  Minn 650 

Sampling  butter,  Vt 461 

cheese -' 110 

feeding  stuftV*.  N.J 76 

fortilizoi8,N.J 76 

milk •- 988 

Sand  and  sponge  filters  for  milk  ... , 988 

Sandbur,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 030 

root  system,  N.J 47 

^rand  in  soils,  determination 388 

Teteh  as  green  fodd<>r 815 

manure  for  wheat 208 

time  of  sciediug 315 

Sjtndy  soils,  fertilizer  t<?8tH  on 222 

Sanfoin,  culture  experiments.  Mass.  Stale  . .  39 

Sanitary  stations  in  the  Italian  Alp.s 240 

San  Jo.s6  scale,  California  remedy,  V.  S.  D.  A  852 

notes.  N.Mex 418 

U.S.D.  A 203 

Sannina  exUiosa  as  aflVrted  liy  irrigation, 

U.S.D.  A 600 

Sajtrrda  cnvrolor,  notes,  Mich 416 

Sap  flow  and  capillarity 871 

Saponaria  officinalis,  root  syntem.  N.  J 45 

Saponin  in  corn  cockle  seed 387 

occurrence  and  recognition 314 

Sareophaga  ciiniieis,  n.  sp.,  on  Cimhexameri- 

ca?ia,  N.  Dak 171 

in  the  human  ear,  IT.  S. 

D.A 84 

orifera.  U.  S.  D.  A 372 

Sarcoplet  scabiei  var.  mis,  notes.  Ark 749 

Sausage,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Savin  juniper,  notes,  Minn 655 

Sawfly,  currant,  destruction  of  eggs,  Mich . .  416 

dogwood.  not«a,  Oh io 838 

raspberry,  notes.  Oiiio 838 

rose,  in  the  United  States,  U.  S.  D.  A  372 

sweet  potato,  description,  U.  S.  D.  A.  372 

Saxifra  'aeect,  anatomy 692 

Scab  of  apples.    {Sre  Apple  .scab.) 
pears.    {See  Pear  scab.) 
potatoes.    {See  Potato  scab.) 
sheep,  kerosene  emulsion    for,  N. 

Dak 171 

wheat,  notes,  Oliio 3 15, 4 14 

Scald  of  cranberries,  W  is 8:55 

Scale,  brown,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 203 

chilopsis.  notes,  X.  M<-x 418 

convex,  notes.  X.  .Mex 418 

cottony  mesquite,  n.  gen.  et.  n.  sp., 

notes,  N.  Me:?., ,,,, ,.,,.t  418 
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Scale,  cranberry,  notes.  Wis 838 

iimectH,  ciasHiiicatioii  and  habits,  N. 

Mex 418 

fumigation,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

f umijjator  for,  U.  S.  I).  A .84 

notoH.Va 840 

of  California,  U.  S.  I).  A . . .  .20  J,  284 

New  Mexico 418 

on  poachea.  IT.  S.  I).  A 28 1 

parasites,  importation,  U.S. 

D.A 281 

treatment,  N.  Mex 418 

U.S.D.A '203 

larrea,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

locust,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

long,  introduction  into  California,  U. 

S.D.A 852 

rufous,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 284 

San  Jos6.    {See  San  Jo86  scale.) 

soft  peach,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

ScaJy  club  rush,  analyses 7C9, 77(» 

Scarlet  clover.  acqinHltion  of  nitrogen  by, 

Couu.  Storrs 14 

analvHt's.  La 6l« 

culture  experiiiunits,  ( Jal 557 

Del....  139 

La  ... .  fl'lO 

Mi.ss..  248 

N.J...  29 

N.Mex  411 

digestibility.  N.  C 73« 

for  green  manuring 2  jH 

Cal 557 

oalc,  notes,  Minn 655 

Sehittoeerca  amerieana,  notes,  U.  S.  I>.  A  . . .  7U0 
Sehifttoehila  quadriMa,  n.  sp.  notes.  U.  S. 

D.A 374 

S 'fiizocemx  j-rivatut,  notes,  V.  S.  I).  A 372 

Schizura  ipomoece,  not<os,  Ohio 838 

unicornis,  notes,  Ohio 838 

School  of  forestry,  France 783 

Schools  and  colleges  of  agriculture  in  JU'l- 

gium 702 

Schwedler  maple,  notes.  Minn 65^ 

Seiapteron  tricineta.  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A 660 

Scirptuf  e€Bspitoiu»,  analyses 709, 770 

notes 772 

Sclerotpora  graminicola.  note.**.  S.  Dak 50 

SeoU'trirhum  maailiroln,  notes  S.  Dak 50 

Seopeloaoma  gidun,  notes.  Ohio 830 

Scotch  pine,  notes,  Minn 655 

S.  Dak 829 

Screw  worm,  notes.  La 75 

parasite,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

Scudderiafiirculata  on  erauberry  bogs,  N .  J.  ,565 

Scurfy  bark  louse,  notes.  Ohio 8  ^9 

Scymnuilophanthce in  Califuruia,  C  S.  D.  A.  607 

Sea  kale,  varielie.s.  Ore 650 

level,  elffct  on  soil  temptTatiire 614 

water,  composition 315 

Seaweeds,  agricultural  value,  K.  1 715 

analyses,  It.  1 715 

fertilizing  value,  K.I 715 

food  value,  R.  1 715 

Sedgo,  bog,  analyses 700,770 


Sedge,  .slender-leaved,  analyses 769. 770 

smaller  bog,  analyses 769. 770 

Sedges,  value  for  forage  in  Sweden 772 

Sedum  telejykium,  root  system,  N.  J 49 

Seed  control  in  Germany 962 

station  at  Vienna,  report 61B 

stations,  equipment V9i 

com,  selection,  Ark d07 

vitality   as   affected  by   fungi- 
cide*, Vt  472 

development,  r<Miearchc8 692 

germination  in  burnt  earth 870 

gorse,  hardness  of  sooil  coat 872 

orchanlgras.s,  germination  tests,  Conn. 

State 92^1 

potatoes— 

cutting,  Tnd.  466 

distiibution.  Can 436 

eifec  t  o  f  w  il  t  i  n  g 872 

Maryland  t?.9.  Venuont-grown,Md.38, 721 

selection  and  preparation 222, 872 

ind 466 

La 140 

Md 38 

Utah 30.818 

W.  Va B19 

Wi8 141 

weight,  as  affect  ing  yield 886 

sorghum,  analyses,  Rans 175 

selection,  Kans 721 

8qna«h,  globulins  in,  Conn.  State -  934 

sugar  beet,  distribution,  XT.  S.  D.  A ...  -81, 671 
germination  as  affected  by 

character  of  »ec<l  l)ed  . . .  590 
germination  as  affected  by 
intermittent      tempera- 
ture   590 

timothy,  selection,  Minn 140 

wheat,  conditions  atfecting,  N.  Dak  ...  914 

germination  te^ta,  N.  Dak 915 

Maryland    v«.  Kansas-grown, 

Md 36 

selection,  Md 38 

testing  apparatus,  description.  N.  Dak  015 

in  Germany 792, 793,  ,^82, 982 

Scetring  rot  of  cotton,  Ala.  College 832 

Seeds,  abstracts  of  articles 557, 923 

adulterations 615 

•          and  plants,  d ist ribntion,  Cal 557 

cabbage.  Eastern  v.  Western  grown. 

Mo 921 

distribution.  Can 436 

in  Alabama.: 697 

of  plant  diseases  by  ... .  9S5 
germination  in  soil  containing  copper 

sulphate,  N.  Y.  State 15 

germination  of  barley  and  oats  as  af- 
flicted by  rolling,  Wis 121 

germination  tests 766 

Me 334 

grain,  germination  tests.  Can 436 

grass,  germination  ti?sts 875 

Can 436 

growth  as  aQecttMl  by  electric  current  315 

localizaliou  of  oils  iu  germiuation  ...  613 
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.Sccdg  of  grapes  and   dmpes,  infliioiice   on 

formation  of  fleali 783 

tomato,  fromoarly  vg.  latefniita,  N.  V. 

Cornell 504 

tomato,  greon  vt.  mature,  N.  Y.  Cornell  549 

Wis 549 

vexehiblo,  germination  tests,  Csm 436 

water   content  as  afiecting  germina- 
tion and  keeping  qualities G94 

\voc4l,  collection 401 

Seepage  waters,  retu m  of,  Colo 3G8 

Selandria  eerasi,  ixow^,  AI  ich 416 

rubi,  notes,  Oliio 838 

Separator,  Berrigau.  tests,  N.  Y.  Cornell 362 

Hkim  milk  for  calves,  Iowa 739 

Separators,  tests 616 

I>el 188 

N.Y.Cornell 363 

Pa 364,751 

SejyJia  r-uli/olii,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Srptoria  ampelopsidia,  notes,  U.  S,  I).  A 956 

asehfpiadicola,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

a  triplices,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

cerasitia.  notes,  Va 837 

diantiii  on  rarnationn,  N.J 51 

erigerontit,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

lactvcicola,  notes,  S.  Dak 60 

UueoHoma^  notes,  U.  S.  I),  A 956 

viicrofpora,  notes.  V.  S.  I).  A 956 

Oenothera',  notes,  S.  Dak 5o 

petroselini,  var.  apii,  notes,  N.  V. 

State 926 

pimpinellce,  notes,  U.  S.  D .  A ii56 

jwltfgonorutn,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

f>ru n I,  not«s,  S.  Dak 50 

rtl^««,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

rubi,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

rudbeckioe,  notes.  S.  Dak 50 

rum  id*,  notoH,  U.  S.  D.  A 9.56 

similit  on  Laetuea  ncancla.  Ohio  . .  414 

sp.,  notes.  Mass.  State 50 

on  chrysanthenujins  N.  J 54 

Sericaria  inori,  notes,  Oliio 839 

Sericultnral  observatories  in  I  taly 239 

station  at  Pa<lua,  It4ily 237 

Serradella,  culture  ox])erinients.  La 646 

culture      experiments.       Ma.tH. 

State 39.  661 

inoculation  experiments 782 

Service  berries,  varietie.**.  M ich 558 

SMia  hemizona.  notes.  Ohio 8;19 

tipuliformit,  note.s,  Culo 58 

Setariu  glauea,  root  sy.stem,  X.  J 46 

viridit,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Shade-loving  plants,  intensity  of  respira- 
tion    618 

Sharpshooter,  gh»8sy- winged.  U.  S.  D.  A 668 

Shearing  Hhee^i  in  winter.  "Wis 184 

Sheep.    (See  also  Ewes  and  Lamhs.) 

and    goats,    comparative    digestive 

power,  X.  C 738 

barley  and  malt  for 609 

barn,  cou>lriiction.  "Wis 106 

crossing   Shropshires  and  Heriuos, 

^Vi« 187 
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Sheep,  digestion  experiments,  Me 569 

N.C 736 

fall  pasturing  on  rape,  Minn 140 

fed  on  grain  alone,  Utah 841 

feeding  experiments 600 

Iowa 420 

Me 570 

Utah 738,841 

Wis 182 

183, 184.  260, 261 

husbandry  for  West  Virginia 938 

raisin;x  in  Wisconsin 197 

roots  vs.  drietl  food  for,  Utah 485 

sesb.  kerosene  emulsion  for,  N.  Dak . .  171 

shearing  in  winter.  Wis 184 

Hilnee  r*.  dried  food  for,  Utah 738 

sorrel,  notes,  Ore 47 

niot  sj'stem,  N.  J 47 

turnips  for,  Me 570 

Sheepbeiry,  notes.  M  inn 656 

Sheep's  fescue,  culture  experiments,  Md  ...  38 

milk, studies  on 390,514 

SliellfiKh,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

She2Jhcrdia  argentea,  notes,  Minn 656 

Shepherd's  parse,  note's,  N.  Dak 167 

Ore 47 

U.S.D.A 699 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

Shipstuff;  analyses,  Wis 173 

Shoots,  scalded,  transpiration 613 

Shorts,  buckwheat,  analyses,  Wis 174 

wheat,  analyses,  KUns 175 

Shot-hole  fniigus  of  plums,  notes,  Va 837 

Shropshire  and  Merino  sheep,  crossing,  Wis  187 

Shrub,  strawberry,  notes,  Minn 655 

Shrubs  and  trees,  method  of  trimming 694 

for  ornamental  purposes,  Iowa 728 

species  planted,  Wash 922 

Shrubby  ciuquefoil,  notes,  Minn 656 

Siberian  pea  tree,  notes,  Minn 6.55 

Sida  eUiottii,  notes,  Cal 557 

Sieve  yilates  in    the   tracheary  system  of 

Legxtminosce 870 

Signoretia  sp.,  notes,  N.  Mex •  418 

Silage,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64, 177 

Minn 733 

corn  and  soja  bean,  keeping  quality, 

Md '. 36 

crops  for,  Ind 154 

Md 36 

digestion  ex)>eriment8,  Md 68 

N.C 736 

effect  on  albuminoid  consumption, 

Md  69 

for  cattle,  Can 607 

lambs,  Mass.  State 356 

steers,  Ind .'..  154 

fipom  tuoiipa.  preparation,  Vt 470 

whole  stalks  of  com,  Md 36 

preparation,  Can 436 

Ind 154 

Md 86 

samples,  drying,  Vt 462 

soja  bean,  d  igesti bility ,  N.  C 736 

V9.  clover  silage  for  milch  co wb,  Vt . .  48U 
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Silage,  vs.  com  fodrlor  for  milrh  cows,  Vt . .  -  481 

dried  food  lor  sheop,  Vtnh 7^ 

Hteers,  liah 738 

grain  for  pigs,  V tah 738 

mixed  liay  for  lambs,  X.  Y.  Cor- 
nell    572 

weight  per  cubic  fool ,  Wis 148 

Silica  in  plants '5i»8 

Silkworm  refuse,  analyses,  Conn.  State 003 

Silkwonna,  vari«-t'o.H  of  nuilberrios  for 783 

SiloH,  action  of  silage  j  uicea  on  C4>ment,  Wis .  152 

construction  and  cost,  Ind 154 

Wi8..147,150,151.153 

filling,  Wis 147,153 

laU-ral  pressure  in,  Wis 148, 150 

preservation  with  croosote>,  Md 30 

round,  construction,  Wis 153 

Silvanv*  easnce,  notes,  Md 253 

surinamensin,  notes,  Md 253 

Silver-hull  bujcsk wheat,  culture,  Mass.  State.  661 

poplar,  notes,  Minn C55 

Simon  plum,  notes,  X.  Y.  Cornell 916 

Siphonopfu>ra  avence,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

rubi,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Sirup  making  from  sugarcane  and  sorghum. 

Ark- 483 

SUymbrivm  canetcena,  notes,  N.  Dak 167 

officinale,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Sitodrepa  panicea,  food  idants.  U.  S,  D.  A  . .  373 
injuring  hoots  and  shoes, 

r.S.D.A 285 

Skim  milk,  analyses  Mass.  State 68, 75 

Vt 486 

cheeses,  analysis 988 

manufacture,    N.    Y. 

Slate 948 

fat  in,  X.  Y.  Cornell 362 

for  chickens,  N.  \'.  St  ate 262 

colts,  Iowa 424 

from  colostrum,  analysis,  Vt  . .  488 

separator,  for cal vet»,  Iowa 739 

sour  vs.  sweet  for  pigs,  Vt 484 

with  ground  or  nnground  grain 

»                for  pigs,  Can 512 

Slaughter  t^sts  and  quality  of  meat 316 

Slender  rush,  analyses 769, 770 

Slipperj'  elm,  notes,  Minn . » 655 

Small  fruits  at  Colorado  substations    352 

culture    experiments,    K.    Y. 

State 253 

variet ies,  X.  T.  State 253 

Smartweed,  root  system,  X.  J 46 

Smerinthus  QcminatuSy  notes,  Mc 354 

Smoke  bush,  notes,  Minn 656 

Smooth  brome,  notes.  Miss 248 

Smut  of  barley,  nature  and  treatment,  Mass. 

State 60 

com,  nature  and  treatment 50 

f^ain,  Jensen's  remedy ^'* 

oats,  hot  water  treatment,  R.I 251 

nature  and  treatment: — 

Iowa 414 

Mass.  State 50 

Mich 352 

Wi# 'JV 
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Suiut  of  onions,  natuife  and  treatment,  Conn. 

State 659 

I  rye,  nature  and  treatment,  Ma.ss. 

State 50 

wheat,  nature  and  treatment — 

Ind 341 

Iowa 414 

Mass.  State 50 

Mich 352 

Ohio.. 34r» 

Wis 729 

Sneezi-weed,  root  system,  X.  J 46 

Snout  beetle,  undetermined  species,  U.  S. 

D.A , 285 

Snowball,  notes,  Minn 656 

Snowberry,  notes,  Minn 656 

Snow,  insects  appearing  on,  TT.  S.  D.  A Si 

"  Snow  Modem  Barn,"  tobacco-cnring  proc- 
ess, N.C 32 

Snowy  tree  cricket,  notes.  Ohio 829 

Soap  as  an inseilicide,  Minn 932 

determination  of  water  and  fatty  mat- 
tor  in 314 

factory  refuse,  analyses,  Conn.  State . . .  9t«,3 

for  cabbage  caterpillars 865 

.solution  for  determining  hardness  of 

water 612 

suds  for  cabbage  lice,  N.  Dak 171 

Socii-t  y  of  Public  Analysts,  meeting 613 

Sodium  acetate,  reaction 516 

citrate,  effect  on  digestion 449 

nitrate.    (See  Xltrate  of  poda.) 
pho.«iphate  ellect on dijc^stion of fcKxl 

ingnnlieuts 449 

Soft  grass,  nuuulow,  analyses.  La &16 

nuiple,  notes,  Miuu C54 

S.  Dak 829 

poach  scale,  notes,  X.  Mex 418 

scale,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A 2  i.3 

Soil  analysis,  chemical 44« 

methods 390.982 

and  air  of  fon»sts,  hygienic  significance  876 

moisture,  effect  on  stems  and  leaves 315 

particles,  determination  of  number  and 

surface  area 517 

physics  as  related  to  crop  pi*oducdon, 

U.S.D.A 371 

rot  of  sweet  potatoes,  note«,  X".  J 51 

survey,I>a 244 

thermometers,  Wj-o TlO 

temperatures 533, 448 

Colo 335 

Mc 12*> 

Mich 405 

Xebr 803 

X.Y.State 245 

as    affected    by    h<?ight 

above  sea-level 614 

Soil  water- 
as  related  to  plant  growth 614 

U.S:D.A...  871 

function 530 

movement.  Md 17,21,23 

U.S.D.A 670 

Wis .., W 
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Soiling  crops,  AnalyaeR,  Conn .  Storra 48 

culture, Conn.  Storra...' 29,479 

Iowa 724 

experiments  with — 

milch  cows,  Conn.  Storrft 489 

Mass.  Stato 65 

steers,  Utah 355 

Soils,  absorptive  power 388 

and  hygro8copicity.222, 433 

abstracts  of  articles 17, 120, 241, 335,  405. 

404,  710,  803 

action  ot  iron  oxide  in 014 

agrobic  ferments  in 537 

alkali,  composition,  Idaho 950 

crops  for,  Idnlio 950 

of  California 120 

India.Cal 120 

Texas 714 

reclamation,  Cal 120 

To.v 714 

ammoniacal  fcmieii  in  [  iou 860 

analyses 449, 875 

Can 

Fla 

Ln 

MisK  

N.C 

Okla 

Ore 

Tex 

U.  S.  D.  A  . . . . 

W.Va..... 

Wyo 

and  air  as  related  to  agriculture,  Ga. . 

climate,  relations,  U-  S.  D.  A 

ash,  report  on  methods  of  annlysis 

as  affected  by  climate 871 

bare,  drainage  wat^T  of 2W 

changes  in,  U.  H,  D.  A 277 

chemical  natniT.  W'yo 23 

classification.  Ark 248 

clay,  liming .' 222, 4.35 

cohesion 529 

control  of  water  in,  Md 22 

cultivated,  drainage  water  of 014. 082 

denitrifying  organisms  in 614 

determination  of  clay  and  saud 388 

nitrogen 961 

diffiision  of  fertilizers  in 388 

drainage,  Cal 120 

early  tillage  to  prevent  formation  of 

clotls,  Wis 122 

effect  of  barnyard  manure  ou  water 

in.  Wis 124 

pressure  of  carbonic  acid  ou 

vegetation 517 

surface   tillage  on  evapora- 
tion, Wis 124 

empty  space  in,  Md 19 

evaporation 451 

as     affeote<l     by    spring 

plowing,  Wis 112 

fermentations 536. 027 

fonnatioii,  U.  S.  D.  A 270 

of  carbonic  arid  in 637 

gX20— No.  12 (i 


433 

912 

244 

719 

821 

710 

464 

713 

...278,849.850 

714 

24 

129 
276 
118 
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Soils  from  northern  Sweden,  analysis ^3 

geological  origin,  Md 19 

Wyo 23 

improved  auger  for  sampling 985 

Improvement,  Md 22  * 

in  natural  po.sil ion,  rise  of  water  in, 

Wis 123 

irrigation,  Cal 120 

light,  management,  La 133 

mechanical  analvMos,  Md 20 

moor,  IVrlilizfr  and  culture   exiievi- 

menls 222 

Jiitritication 537 

as  affected  by  cultivation  871, 961 

number  of  particles  per  gram,  Md I'O 

of  arid  regions,  characU^r,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  277 
humid  regions,  character,  U.  S.  T).  A  277 
moors,  subHt<ances  iiijarious  t)  veg- 
etation in 5J7 

Oklahoma 711 

Oregon 464 

Texas 712 

West  Virginia 714 

Wyoming,  U.  S.  1).  .\ 956 

organisms  of.  Ark 248 

origin 222 

oxidat  ion 537 

permeability 517,  52 ) 

physical  pro[K3rtie8  as  related  to — 

action  of  fertilisers 638 

plant  culture 528, 614, 627, 085 

prairie,  pit  experiments.  Miss 714 

relation    between   humus   formation 

and  lime  content 014 

reversion  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime 

in 388, 587 

rice,  of  North  Carolina,  U.  S.  D.  A 8r»0 

South  Carolina,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

rolled   and    unrolled,  water  content. 

Wis 121 

sampling,  Idaho 9.')0 

sandy,  fertilizer  tests  on 222 

texture  as  affected  by  fertilizers,  Md.  18 

tillage  as  affeeti ng  action  of  fertilizers  640 
tilth  as  affected  by  time  of  plowing, 

Wis 122 

typical,  of  Maryland 19 

uudetermiued  conatitutent  of 222 

water  available  to  corn,  Wis 128 

content  after  prolonged  d ronghc  87 1 
as    affected    by   fallow- 
ing, Wis 125 

Soja  beans,  analyses,  Kans 154 

Mas.s.State 66 

culture  experiments,  Kans 154 

La.  ..140,646,725 

Mass.State.39, 661 

green,  for   milch    ccws,  Mass.  65 

State  varieties.  Kans 154 

bean  silage,  digestibility,  N.  C 736 

Holanum  earolineiue,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

rottratum, root  system, N.J 47 

tuberosum  var.  boreale,  notes,  III . .  817 

Soldier  bug.  banded,  notes,  X.  C 58 

tliick-thighed,  notes,  N.  C 58 
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SolenopsUfvyax,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Holidago  canadensis,  noted,  U.  S.  1).  A 699 

nemoralii,  noU«,  IT.  S.  I).  A 099 

»tii70#a,  notes,  U.  S  D.  A 699 

app.  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 829 

Sonchut  oUraeea^  notes,  Ore 47 

rootdysteni,  N.  J 46 

Sore  shin  of  cotton,  Ala.  College 832 

Sorgham,  analyses,  Kans 721, 722 

La 722 

Minn 142,14.T 

N.Y.State 25C 

U.S.D.A 952,953 

*   anfl  corn,  field  exiieriments,  Md ...  36 

Chinese,  field  experiments,  Md. . .  36 
condition,    Angust,    1892,   U.    S. 

D.  A 283 

cultnje  experiments,  Ark 82 1 

Can 437 

Colo   348 

Miss 248 

B.1 251 

U.S.D.A...  81 

InKansas,  n.S.D.A....  951 

Louisiana,  U.S.D.A..  951 
eiTect  of  frosts  on  sugar  content, 

Minn 142 

ferti  lizer  experiments,  Kans 722 

N.Y.  State.  250 

field  experiments,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

for  pigs,  N.  Y.  State 262 

steers.  Aria 916 

Sorffhum  ha!epense,  notes,  Miss 248 

Sorghum,  improvement  by  seed  selection, 

Kans 721 

juice,  defecation,  U.  S.  D.  A 954 

keeping  quality,  U.  S.  D.  A 952 

eeetl,  analyses,  Kans 175 

sirup  manufacture,  U.  S.  D.  A 954 

suckers,  sugar  i u,  M  in n 142 

sugar,  manufacture, U.  S.  D.  A 81 

varieties,  Kuns 721 

Ui 645,722,725 

Minn 142 

Miss 248 

N.Mei 411,824 

N.Y.  State 250 

yield,  Ark 825 

in  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A 500 

Sorrel,  notes,  Ore 47 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

South  Carolina  College,  notes 618 

rock  phosphate,   analyses, 

N.  J 25 

forpea8,Me 132 

turnips,  Me 132 

Station,  bulletins  .248, 901, 902, 915 

notes 226.618 

South  Dakota  Station,  bnlletius 44. 50, 170, 

243, 829, 924 

Southern  blight  of  tomatoes,  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  550 

cabbage  butterdy,  notes.  Miss 254 

com  rootworm,  notes,  Ohio 839 

•Sow  thistle,  note.*,  Can 591 

Ore 47 
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Sow  thistle,  root  system,  N.  iT 44 

Soxhlet's  extractor,  modification 87U 

Spain,  Agronomic  Station  of,  report 87o 

Spanish  peanuts,  culture,  La 723 

Spanworm,  currant,  notes,  Colo 58 

pre  valence,  M  ich 41C 

gooseberry,  not»s,  Colo 58 

Spawning  of  oystera,N.  J 73 

Spcargrass,  analyses 709, 770 

as  a  forage  plant  in  Sweden    . .  771 

Speed  indicator  for  ceutrii'ugcs 692 

Speedwell,  root  system,  N.  J 47 

Spergula  aroensu,  notes,  Mich 821 

Spermatozoa  of  Chara /ragilU,  stnictnrc. .  692 

Spermophilus  fmnklinii,  notes,  Wyo 803 

Uphaeeloma  ampeUnumt  notea,  Conn.  State .  659 

Va 83g 

SphcerellafragaricB,  natuqe  and  treatment, 

Conn.  State 639 

gossypina,  notes,  Ala.  College  .  .831, 835 

Sphceria  tUmce^  notes,  S.  Dak 56 

Sphceropsii  w'alonim.  notes 401 

Conn.  State G58. 929 

N.J 6r.« 

Spharotheea  mor«-uv«,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

pan  nota,  notes,  S .  Dak 50 

Sphenophorus sculptiliM,  notes,  N.J 57 

teulptUis,  treatment,  N.J 57 

oehrem,  notes,  Iowa 413 

parvulxu,  notes,  Iowa 415 

Sphinx  gorditu,  notes.  Me 354 

Sphinx  moth3,  notes,  Me 354 

Spices,  adulteration  389 

examination ;t89 

Spider  wort,  notes,  Minn 651 

Spiders,  harvest,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

Spinach,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

culture  experiments,  Mass.  SUto.  39 

electro  culture,  N.  Y.  Cornell 351 

Spindle  tree,  notes,  Minn (135 

Spirea  douglani,  notes,  Miuu 65(i 

hypericifolia,  notea,  Minn 656 

japonica,  notes,  Minn 654 

josikcea,  notes,  Minn 656 

lanceolata,  notes.  Minn 656 

obovata,  notes.  Minn 656 

persica.  notes,  Minn 606 

prunifolia,  notes.  Minn 6,16 

torhiffolia^  notes,  Minn 656 

van  houtti,  notes.  Minn 656 

Uiunbergii,  notes,  Minn 656 

Spireas  for  ornamental  purposes,  Minn 666 

Spirillum  in  water,  n.  sp 693 

SinriUum  luteum  in  the  soil *48 

Spirogyra,  study  of  nucleus  and  nucleohis.  602 

Spittle  bug,  square,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Sponge  and  sand  filters  for  mil  k 988 

Spot,  brown,  of  apples,  notes,  Va 354,837 

disease  of  apples,  notes,  Vt 471 

cherries,  treatment,  la 169 

cnrrants,  treatment,  la 169 

leaf,  of  celery,  notes,  N.  Y.  State 925 

quinces,  treatment.  Conn.  State  029 

of  quinces,  treatment.  U.  S.  D.  A 600 

Sprayingapparatus,  description.  Ark 628 
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Spinying  apparatus,  description,  Cal 564 

Conn.  State  659 

Me 561 

M<1 43 

N.J 57 

N.Mex....  840 

N.C 55 

N.Dak....  171 

Va 838 

Wis 171,729 

calendar,  Conn.  State 659 

exp<Timents  on  grapes,  Ark 82;^ 

Spreading  panic,  notes,  Miss 248 

Spring  canker woiTo,  notes,  Mass.,  Hatch  . .  661 

plowing,  condition,  U.  S.  I).  A 057 

for  destroying  cotton  boll- 
worms.  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

water,  analyses,  La 244 

Sprouted  seed  potatoes 222 

Spruce,  Black  Hills,  notes,  S.  Dak 829 

rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak  45 

notes,  Minn 655 

Colorado  blue,  notes, Miun 655 

Donglai),  not«s,  Minn 6:,5 

En^Ieman's,  notes,  Minn 055 

Norway,  notes,  Minn 6o5 

white,  notes,  Minn Oo'» 

Spnrn^croot  system,  N.J 46 

Spurry,  culture,  Mich 821 

for  green  manuring,  Mich 822 

Squash  borer,  destruction  of  rgg?),  N.J 56 

nature  of  eggH.  N.  J 56 

bug,  treatment,  N.  C 58 

root  maggot,  notes,  Colo 58 

seed,  globulins  of,  Conn.  State 931 

Squashes,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59  | 

varieties,  Colo 352 

Mich 828 

Sqnirrel-tailgras8,notes,  U.  S.D.  A 699 

Squirrels,  ground,  notes,  Wyo 802 

St4»chyose  in  tubers  of  Stachyt  tuberifem, 

determination 314 

Stachys  tubers,  culture  experiment h,  Mass. 

State! 39 

StAgfaom  sumach,  notes,  Minn • .  056 

JStagonospora  btueharidis,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A  .  956 

Stalk  blight  of  celery,  nottss,  N.  Y.  State . . .".  925 

Stalk  borer,  notes,  Ohio 839 

rice,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

rot  of  tobacco,  lessened  by  fertilizers, 

Va. 32 

Htaphylocoeeu*  pyogenes  aureus^  antiseptics 

for.  Va 74 

btarch,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 50 

asfood  389 

content  of  potatoes 449 

seed  potatoes,  effect  on 
yield  and  starch  con- 

tentofcrop 959 

determination 313 

digestion 518 

effect  on  composi  tion  of  butter,  N.  H.  663 

factory  refuse,  as  a  feeding  stuff 519 

feed,  kiln-dried,    annly»cs.    Conn. 

Stato 935  i 
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Starch,  for  fixing  iodine 813 

from  rice,  manufacture 988 

in  plant «,  solution 388 

potatoes,  determination 389 

sprouting  potatoes,  transfer 871, 969 

noncrystallizablo  products  of  dias- 
tase action 516 

preparatious,-examination 389 

products,  oxidation 3l'J 

refuse,  analyses,  Wis J  74 

Station  at  Asti,  Italy 236 

Dahnie,    Germany,    report    for 

1891-92 .' 224 

Florence,  Italy 2Z5, 237 

Forli,  Italy 2::6 

Lodi, Italy 236 

Mwlena,  Italy 2'14 

Padua,Italy 237 

Palermo,  Italy 235 

Pa  via,  Italy 237 

Kegenwalde.  Germany,  report ...      989 

Rome,  Italy 235,238 

Turin,  Italy 234 

Undine,  Italy 230 

for  repression  of  nematodes,  Halle, 

report 970 

in  Koumania 325 

statistics,  abstracts  of  articles 76. 197, 

275,  369. 428, 496, 577, 665, 754, 949 

workers,  articles  by 876 

Stations  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 

organization  lists,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  203, 954 

in  Portugal 325 

Prussia,  report  for  1891 221 

Sweden,  work  during  1891 777 

Statistician,  report,  U.  S.  D.  A 578, 850, 957 

Statistics.  Division,  U.  S.  D.  A 77,  203, 282, 429 

500. 578, 675,  :e2, 847, 648,  850, 956, 95 

Steamed  vs.  raw  food  for  pigs,  Can 441, 512 

Steam  vs.  hot  water  for  grt^eu house  heating, 

N.Y.  Cornell 343 

Stoarme,  for  milch  cows,  effect  on  butter, 

N.  H 664 

St««tite,  powdered,  for  leaf  spot  of  quinces, 

Conn.State 029 

Steers.corn  silage  for,Ind 154 

digestion  experiments,  N.  C 736 

feeding  experimenta 608, 841 

Ala.  Cancbrake     254 

Ariz 936 

Can 440,607,608 

Ind 154 

Kans 475 

Md 38,69 

Mass.  State  ...  .67, 478 

UUh 738,841 

inoculation  with  tuberculin ijHl 

of  different  ages,  economy  of  feeding .      6(i9 

roots  vs.  dried  food  for,  Utah 485 

silage  vs.  dried  food  for,  Utah 738 

soiling,  Utah..! 355 

storage  of  albuminoids  by,  Md 70 

Stegonospora  spinacecs,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

6'(e^nam«{ia,  root  systom,  N.J 40 
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Stem  gall  miflgc,  blackberry ,  not^^g,  Ohio  . . .  839 

rot  of  cggplaiits,  notes,  N.J 51 

Stftiohothitu    mactdipetmig    on    cranberry 

bog8,!N.J 565 

Stephanurut  dentatut,  notes,  Ark 749 

StcrilizRtion  of  milk 784 

St  ickseed.  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Stilbotpora  vaimej/ana,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 950 

Stinking  smut  of  wheat,  prevalence,  Ohio . .  345 

treatment,  I nd 311 

Slipa  eoronata,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 4I>8 

emirums,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

kingii,  note*,  U.  S.  D.  A 4iW 

oeeifientalui,  notes,  C.  S.  D.  A 498 

parishii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

aetigera,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 4f^8 

tparUa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 099 

gpeeiosa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

•Wttmani,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

««rtcta,  not«8,  U.  S.  D.  A 41-8 

Stock  disrases  in  Florida o(M 

feeding  guide,  N.  H 665 

N.  C *. 935 

melons,  analyses,  Kans  ., 175 

Stone  fruits,  brown  rot.    {See  Brown  rot  of 

stone  fruits.) 
Stomata  on  hickory  caused  by  PhyUiXfra^ 

U.S.D.A '. 83 

Stover,  corn,  analyses,  Mass.  State 177 

Minn T.V.\ 

sweet  com,  analynes,  Maas.  State  ...  177 

Strawberries,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

culture,  R.  1 917 

nitrat  o  of  .soda  for,  N.  J 42 

Tariotitis,  Del 112 

III 106 

La 145 

Md 43,728 

Haas.  Hatch 91b 

Mich 555,917 

Minn 651,652 

Mo 412 

N.  Y.State 352 

Ore 650 

K.1 917 

Wis 16,> 

Strawberry  false  worm,  notes.  Iowa 415 

leaf  blight,  nature  and  treat- 
ment. Conn.  State 659 

roller  in  Kentncky,  1*.  S. 

D.A 84 

rust,  treatment,  N.  ( ' 55 

shrnb.  notes,  Minn 655 

slug,  gre*^!,  notes.  Iowa 415 

weevil,  notes,  Del 415 

Ohio 839 

U.S.D.A 688 

Streams   as   afl'ected    by   refoivstation    of 

mountains 872 

Street  and  house  sweepings  as  a  fcrtilixer.  222.  518 
Streptococcus  and  typhoid  bacillus  in  man 

and  animals 094 

String  beans,  aiinly8«*s.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Stringy  milk,  nature  and  prevention 510 


(  P«go. 

I  Striped  melon  beetJe,  notes,  OkU 354 

!  Stripping  com,  (ia 808 

\  Strontium,  barium,  and  lime,  quantitative 

I      separation 983 

Subi rrigation  for  greenhoiijaes,  Ohio 413 

I  SubsoUiug  for  corn,  Ga 808 

j  Subsoils,  analyses,  La 244 

number  of  particles   per   gram, 

Md 20 

Sucrose  with  dextrose  and  levuloso.  deter* 

mi  nation 388 

Suction  and  pressure  apparatus,  continuous  782 

Sugar,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

and  acid  in  California  fruits,  Cal ....  920 

beet  crop,  efl'ect  of  weather 985 

diffusion  residue  for  farm  ani- 
mals    986 

industry,  introduction    into 

Gothland 693 

juice  puritication 988 

root  blight,  treatment 518 

seed,  distribution,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  81, 671 
germination     as    affected 
by  character  of  8ce<l  bcil .  590 
intermittent  tempera- 
ture   590 

tope,  analy scH.  Kans 175 

webworm,  notes,  Nebr 839 

r .  S.  D.  A 674 

Sugar  beets,  analyses,  Can 437 

Ind 822 

Iowa lU 

Kans 175,722 

Mass.  State 64,177 

Minn 144,723 

N.Mex 824 

Ore 723 

R.I 242 

U.S.  D.A 79,671,672 

Wyo ua 

culture  in  Colorado 346, 6l7 

Indiana 822 

Iowa 144.725 

Kansas 722 

Massachusetts 661 

Minnesota 144  723 

Oregon 72^1 

Rhode  Island 251 

the  United  Stales..  78, 671 

Wisconsin 145 

Wyoming 648 

cost  of  production.  U.  S.  I).  A .      673 

digestibility.  Me 570 

fertilizer  tests 223 

for  milch  cows,  Iowa 181 

pigs,  Can 441 

insects  atfeeting.  U.  S.  D.  A .  203. 674 

loss  in  drying,  U.  S.  D.  A 81 

methods  of  analysis 388 

nitrate  of  soda  for 872, 985 

parasitic  disea.so 872 

Phoma  brtce  on G15 

planting  at  diflVrent  dates,  V. 
S.D.A 80 
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Sugar  be©t«,  plnnting  at  different  difttances,  | 

C.S.1).A 80  I 

plowing  to  different  depths  for,  ' 

Minn 144 

propagation  without  seed 985  I 

removal  of  leaves 967 

second  year's  grow th 200  | 

iitorage,*U.8.D.A 672 

BWfcnr  content  as  affected  by 

]thosphatlc  manures 518 

time  of  harvest  Ing,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  80 

▼arieties,  Can 436,760 

Iowa 144 

Mass.  State 30 

Minn T23 

N.Mex 824 

U.S.D.A «0 

M.  mangel-wuraels  for  niiU'li 

cows,  Can 440 

yield  and  foo<l  value  per  aero. 

Me 568 

per  acre,  U.  S.  T).  A 673 

cane,  analyses,  La 145, 310. 722 

borer,  East  Indian,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  284 

notes.  U.  S.  T).  A 8,52 

condition,  1882,  U.  S.  D.  A 283. 431 

culture  exiwrimenta,  Ark 821 

La 145 

disease,  U.S.1>.  A 373 

field  experiments 787 

insect.H  in  New  South  Wale.-*. 

TT.S.D.A 284 

pin  borer.  U.  S.  D.  A 285. 373 

varieties.  La 340, 722 

content  of  Rorgbum.  Minn 142 

crude,  storage 989 

detection  by  means  of  ana]>Iitho1 ...  221 
determination  by  Fehling's  metliod .  516 
determination  by  Ost's  copper  solu- 
tion    612 

iVom  pear  pectin 012 

in  beets,  determination 692 

milk,   formation   as   affertod    bv 

pilocarpine  and  phloridzin 781 

new  wine,  determination 084 

tomatoes,    determination,   N.    Y. 

Cornell 802 

urine,  determination 221,313 

invert,  effect  of  lime  and  allcalics. . .  988 

making,  alcohol  methml,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  81 

from  sorghum,  Ark 813 

La 722 

U.S.D.  A..  81 

sugar  cane,  A  rk 813 

La 722 

maple,  notes,  Minn ^ 654 

meal,  Dnffuln   kiludried,  analyi<os. 

Conn.  State 935 

of  milk ,  acfton  of  enzymes 58-; 

osmosifi  in  the  manufuct  ure 984 

product  ion  in  Swetlen 695 

Sugarsi,  characttrization 313 

determination  of  water  anti  nsli  in  .221, 388 
reducing,  determination  with  alka- 
line coppor  solutions 983 


Pape. 

Sugars,  report  on  met  hods  of  analysis 118 

in  mushrooms 614 

Sulla,  culture  experiments,  La 046 

Sulphate  of  ammonia.  {See  Ammonium  sul- 
phate.) 
co])per.   (See  C(»pper  sulphate.) 
lime.     (See  (iypsum.) 
potash.      (See   Potassium  sul- 
phate.) 
pota.sh  and    magnesia.      (8fe 
Pota.Hh  and  magnesia 
sulphate  ) 
Sulpho-steatite,  powdered,  for  grain  rusts. 

U.S.D.A 055 

Sulphur  and    tobacco    mixture,    analyses, 

N.J 25 

excret  ion,  effect  of  muscular  work .  784 

flowers,  for  grain  runts,  U.  S.  D.  A .  955 
for  California  vine  disease,  U.  S. 

D.A 409 

fumes  for  lettuce  mildew,  notes, 

Vt 472 

powdered,  for  a]>ple  Kcab,  Wis 170 

Cflcry     blight,     Conn. 

State 929 

Sumach,  common     smooth -lea  fed.      notes, 

Minn 6.56 

cut  lea  fed ,  not  t'S,  Mi  u  n 656 

plant-louee  gall,  tannin  in.  IT.   S. 

J).  A 668 

sta^horn.  notes,  Minn 656 

Suniraer  rape,  culture,  Mas.s.  .Stale tl6l 

septicemia  of  cattle  and  Iij:.sr.s, 

Nebr 843 

Sunflower,  culture.  La 725 

])erennial  double,  notes,  Minn..  C54 

seed  cake  for  niilrh  cow.s  389,  508 

oil  as  an  adulterant  of  olt!Ouiar- 

garine 980 

Snperphosphatea,  apparatus  for  extrsu-tins  692 
preparation    from    plu>s- 

phates  rich  in  iron 388 

Suppuration,  bacteriology  of 868. 873 

Surface  tension  of  solutions.  Md 17 

Surveying  in  technical  in.stitut(S  of  Italy. .  330 

Swarming  of  bees,  prevention,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  851 
Swedish  experiment  stations,  work  during 

1801 777 

herd  milk,  fat  content 778 

B<»il<*.  analyses 093 

Sweepings  from  streets  and  liou>ca  .is  a  fer- 
tilizer  222.518 

Sweet  clematis.  European.  not4»s.  Minn 656 

clover,  culture  experiments.  La G46 

Mass. 

State.  30. 661 

Miss...  248 

grcon  mannring  with 315 

leaf  uioveinent 522 

not<*8.  Ore 47 

root  system,  N.J 46 

com .  a nn ly SOS,  C<ui  n .  S  t  or rs 59 

Mas.-*.  State 30 

fodder,  digestibility,  Me 560 

for  silage,  Maas.  State 39 
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Sweet  com,  planting  at  dinurcnt  diatances, 

111 1 157 

silnge.  analynes,  Mass.  State 177 

stover,  niiftlyaes,  Mass.  State. . .  177 

varieties?,  Mich 828 

Ore 650 

Utah 828 

yield,  Mass.  State 39 

and  food  value  per  acre, 

Me 568 

pepper  Imsh,  notes,  Minn 655 

potato  sawfi y ,  descri ption,  U.  S.  D.  A .  372 

potatoes,  analyses,  Conn.  Storra 59 

Knns 175 

black  rot,  note.s,  N.  J 51 

treatment,  N.C...  55 
enl  ture  in  the  United  States, 

Md 726 

fertilizer  cxperiment«,  Md . .  726 

N.  J.  39 

mold,  notes,  N.  (T 51 

soil  rot,  note^,  X.  J 51 

■1oragc,S.C 252 

varieties,  Colo 352 

La 145,726 

Okia 727 

yiftld.'Ark 825 

vernal    grass,   oalturo  experiments, 

Md... 38 

Swill  ashes,  analyses.  Maes.  State 903 

Swine.    {See  Pigs.) 

Syrahiosia  as  affecting  growth  of  legumes, 

Conn.Storrs 15 

SymphoricarpuK  raeemoffuf,  notes,  Minn 656 

Hynchlora  glancaria^  notes,  Ohio. .". 839 

Syneia  albida,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 284 

Syrinfja  vulgaris,  notes,  M inn 656 

Sffrphus  amirieaiiiu,  notes,  M icli 417 

Tall  fcscne,  analyses,  Vt 475 

culture  experiments,  Md 38 

meadow  oat  grass,  analyaea.  La 646 

Tamarack,  notes,  Minn 654 

Taniworth  pigs,  feeding  experiments.  Muss. 

State 68 

Tanacetxitn  balsamita,  notes,  Minn 654 

Tan  bark,  spent,  analyses.  Can 436 

Tankage,  analyses,  Ala.  College 337 

Conn.St4Jte 002 

Mass.  State 26 

Tt 465 

Tannin,  dctenninntion  by  Gantter  metli;;(l.  314 

in  African  plants 108 

cafiaigrc.  root--^,  Ariz 805 

sumach  jjljint -louse  gall,  U.  S. 

D.  A  068 

Tansy,  notes,  Minn 654 

N.Dak I(i7 

Taphrina  defonnant,  notes,  Ya 837 

Taraxacum  officinal",  X.  J 45 

Tare  as  an  orchard  plant,  X.  T.  Cornell 822 

Tarnished  plant  bug,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Tar  pan  for  leaf  hoppers.  To  wa 729 

Tartarian  honeysuckle,  notes,  Minn 655 

maple,  notes,  ^linn 654 

Tartaric  acid  in  citric  acid,  detection 613 


r«go. 

Tartar  emetic,  transmission  to  milk 616 

Tarweed,  notes,  Ore 47 

Tea,  adulteration,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

analysis,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

Chinese,  analyses 694 

consumption,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

extracted,  detection 986 

investigations,  literature,  U.  8.  D.  A. . .  77 

methods  of  analysis,  U.  S.  D.  A . .' 77 

preparation,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

Teasel.root  system.N.  J 46 

Technology,  abstracts  of  articles 195, 495. 843 

Teff  grass,  culture  experiments,  N.  Mex  ...  411 

Teeth,  fluorine  in 387 

Temperature  of  soil 533 

Tennessee  Station,  bulletins 249, 419, 652 

Tent  r^ter])illar,  apple,  notes,  Mass.  Hat<'h  .  061 

California,  notes,  Ohio 838 

in   Massachusetts,  U.   S. 

D.A 852 

note.<),Ya 840 

on  hops,  U.  S.  D.  A 37:1 

Toosinte,  culture  experiments.  La 645 

Miss 248 

X.Mex 411 

yield.  Ark 825 

Teraa  vaeciHxvarana,  notes.  Wis 838 

Terrapin  bug,  treatment,  N.C 58 

Terrell  grass,  notes.  Miss 248 

Terrestrial  radiation,  Colo  . . . ; 335 

Me 129 

Wyo 710 

Tetanus,  nature  and  treatment 694, 867 

Tetracha  virginica,  notes,  N.  C 58 

THranyehut  4-7naculatiu,  notes,  Me 354 

Texas  blue  grass,  analy.ses,  La 646 

culture  experiments.  Miss  248 
cattle  fever,  dissemination  by  ticks, 

U.S.D.A 756 

investigations- 
Ark 750 

Okla 750 

U.S.D.  A 755 

Station,  bulletins  .  .357, 470, 658. 712, 731, 732 

notes 226.991 

report 960 

Thallophy ta  of  West  Virginia 642 

Thalpoehare*  eoceiphaga,  larval  habits.  U.  S. 

D.A 373 

Thamnonnma  Jlaviearia,  notes,  Colo 58 

4-linearia,  notes,  Colo 58 

Theobroniin  in  the  cocoa  bean,  determinar 

tion 613 

Tbermomcters,  ex posu re,  U.  S .  D .  A 671 

Thick-thigh  soldier  bug,  note.s,  K.  C 58 

Thistle,  Canada,  law  regarding,  in  Oregon . .  47 

notes.  Can 691 

Ore 47 

Vt..?. 472 

i*oot  system,  N.  J 45 

common,  notes,  Ore 47 

Ilussian,  notos,  U.  S.  B.  A 099 

sow,  notes.  Can 591 

Ore 47 

root  system,  K.J 46 
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nUupi  arvenu,  notes,  N.  Dak 1«7 

U.S.D.A 699 

p(;}/o2ta<um,a8  a  palad  plunt 693 

Thomas  slag,  adultoration TilB 

chemistry  of J22.387 

'*  determJDation  of— 

lime  in 387.502 

phosphoric  acid  In  ..387.501,510 

estimation  ol  value '^7 

examination -'50 

Thom  apple,  notes,  Me 331 

Minn 654 

purple,  root  syhtorn,  N.J 46 

Thrips  tritici,  notes,  Ohio 839 

2%1/ja  oeeidentaliM,  notes,  Minn 655 

Thunberg's  barberry,  notes,  Minn ^^55 

splrea,  notes,  Minn 650 

Thunderstorms,  notes  on,  U.  S.  D.  A 429 

Thyatira  ieripta,  notes,  Ohio 830 

Tliymo-cresol  as  an  insecticide,  U.  S.  D.  A .  204 

for  scale  insects,  U.  S.  D.  A.  203 
Ticks,  dissemination  of  Texas  cattle  fever 

by,U.S.D.A 750 

notes,  Ark 749 

Me 354 

Tex 731 

Tiger  beetle,  Virginia,  iioti's.  X.  C 58 

IMle  drainage,  experimcnl  ?*,  La 369, 457 

observations 697 

Tiliu  americana,  notes.  Minn 655 

europcea,  notes,  Minn 655 

Tillage,  effect  on  action  of  fertil  iz  rn 640 

effect  on  soil  moisture,  Wis 122 

to  differentdepths  for  potatoes,  Utah  44 
vegetables, 

-    Utah 44 

TUletia  rugispora^  notes,  TT.  S.  D.  A 950 

Timber  trees,  Iowa .* 728 

Timothy,  analyses,  La 646 

Minn 733 

Utah ,15.-» 

Vt 475 

•  new  enemy  to,  1'.  S.  D.  A 607 

culture  experiments,  Md 38 

Mass.  State.  38 

Minn 140 

Miss 248 

hay,  digestibility,  Me 569 

Utah 354 

for  jnilch  cows,  Miss 259 

improvement  by  selection,  Minn .  140 

yield  and  food  value  per  acre,  Me .  568 

Ti  neid  moth,  description ,  U.  S.  D.  A 372 

Tip  worm,note«,  Wis 838 

Titration  apparatus 516 

Tmetocera   ocellana.    {Ser  Hud    moth,  eye- 
spotted.) 

Toadflax,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Tobacco,  analyses 085 

Fla 912 

N.C 819 

and    sulphur   mixture,   nnalyses. 

If.J 25 

apparatus   for    testing    burning 

quality,  Conn.  State o  910 


Page. 

Tobttoeo,  as  an  insecticide,  Minn 932 

ashes  for 614 

bams,  oonstmcXion,  La 723 

burning  quality  as  affecti  d  by— 

chlorine 302 

composition  of  soil 303 

manuring 303 

potash 302 

burning  quality    investigati'jUH. 

Conn.State 909 

chem  istry  of 223, 378 

condition  and  acreage,  U.  S.  D.  A .  22?.,  431 
conditions  necessary  for  delicacy 

of  leaf  and  ribs 3C7 

culture  and  treatment 302 

culture,  Fla 912 

Ga 648 

La 197.723 

N.C 32 

in  Alabnnn 697 

Texas,  U.  S.  D.  A 431 

cured    and    uncured,    analyses, 

Conn.  State : 911 

curing  by  "  Snow  Modem  Barn  " 

process, 2f.C 32 

comparison   of   methods, 

N.C 32,819 

inethods,Ga 649 

La 723 

on8tolk8,N.C 32 

wires.N.C 32 

decoction  for  flea-beetles,  MJcli ...  416 
preparation    and    use. 

Wyo 173 

dus{,  analyses,  Conn.  State 903 

experiments  in  Pennsylvania 091 

Texas,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  075 

fermentation 985 

Conn.State 910 

fermented  and  nnfemteiitt^d,  anal- 
yses. Conn.  Stare 910 

fertilizer  experiments 783 

Conn.State.  907 

Ky 716 

La 723 

N.Y.Coraell  821 

N.C 716 

Va 31 

requirements,  Va 31 

fertilizing     constituents,    Conn. 

State 910 

field  experiments,  Ga 648 

in  Sweden 693 

harvesting,  Ga 649 

leaves,  analyses,  Mass.  State 26 

Va 31 

liquor,  analyses,  Mass.  State 58 

maturity  hastened  by  fertilizers, 

Va 32 

mildewing 315 

plant.  inve.<<tigntion» 449 

pole  sweat  of.  Conn.  State 928 

previous  culture  of  soil 304 

production  and  distribution,  U.  S. 

D.A 846 
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Tobacco  products,  analysiB 985 

ripening 308 

roots,  analyees,  Va 31 

Btalks,  aniilysea,  Ya 31 

stalk  rot  lessentHl  by  furtilizors,  Va  32 

BtemB.  analyses,  N.  J 25 

varieties,  La 723 

yield  in  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A 500 

Tomato  blight,  notes,  Conn.  State 059 

Fla 907 

N.J 51 

N.Y.Cornell 353 

rot,N.C 55 

wonu,  notes,  Va 840 

Tomatoes,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs  . . .  ^ 50 

N.Y.Comell 827 

artificial  pollination ,  Tcnn 653 

bacterial  diseases,  K.  Y.  Cornell .  353 

bagging.  Me 921 

Tenn 653 

canned,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs  ...  59 

Crossing,  Me 921 

culture  experiments,  Mass.  State .  39 
determination    of   sugar,  N.  T. 

Cornell 802 

early  vt.  late  setting,  Me 921 

N.Y.Comell  548 
efTect  of  copper  sulphate  in  soil, 

N.Y.State 15 

fertilizer  experiments— 

Md 43,827 

N.J 39 

N.  Y.  Cornell 547. 548, 827 

flat  grown  vt.  j>ot  jgrown,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 549 

fruit  rot  of,  N.  Y.  Cornell 550 

greenhouse  culture  in  spring  and 

summer,  Ohio 411, 

hilling.  N.  Y.  Cornell 550 

li<}uid  barnyard  manure  for,  Tenn  G53 
nematode    root    gall    of,  N.   Y. 

Cornell 353 

new  insect  enemy,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

planting  at  different  dates,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 848 

planting  seed  from— 

early  vs.  late  fruits,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 549 

mature  v».  immature  fruits — 

N.Y.Cornell 549 

Wis 155 

potted    vg.  transplanted   plants, 

Md 43 

quick  vs.  slow  fertilizers  for, 

N.Y.Cornell 547 

seedlings  vs.  cuttings— 

N.Y.Comell 549 

Tenn 053 

set  ting  leggy  plants,  N.  Y.  Cornell  549 
shearing    young   plants,    N.  Y. 

Coruull 550 

Southern  blight  of,  N.  Y.  Cornell .  550 
training    to  single  «tom,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 550 

transplanting,  N .  Y.  Cornell 549 


i'age. 

Tomatoes,  transplanting,  Tenn 6S0 

trimming,  N.  Y.  Cornell 550 

Tenn 6.^3 

varieties,  Can 436 

Colo :{52 

Me 55.">,921.922 

Md 1:^,827 

Mich 828 

N.Y.Comell .'.50 

N.Y.State 253 

Tenn 653 

winter  culture,  Tenn Cri3 

diseases.  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  352 

Tongue,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Tornadoes,  theory 871 

Tortoise  beetle,  treatment,  N.  C 58 

Tracheary  system  of    Leguminatfr,    hieve 

platesin 870 

Trade,  foreign,  of  the  United  Kingdom  U.  S. 

D.A 431 

and  idnstry,  domestic  and  foreign, 

U.S.  D.  A 429,431 

TtadfMeanHa  virffiniea,  notes,  Minn 654 

Trailing  juniper,  notes,  Minn 055 

Transmission  of  diseases  by  butt«r 31 7 

Transpiration  and   absorption    in  frosted 

plants 517,880 

In  herbaceous  grafts 670 

of  plants  in  sunlight  and 

shade 314 

scalded  shoots 613 

Transplanting  cabbages,  Me 555. 921 

tomatoes,  Md 43 

N.  Y.  Cornell 519 

Transportation  rates,  U.  S.  D.  A 282, 129. 578, 

675.  76-».85l,  957  - 

Trap  1  ights  for  cotton  boll  worm.H,  U.  S. D.  A .  204 

crops  for  cotton  boll  worms,  U.  S.  D.  A.  204 

Trapping  cutworms,  Wis 172 

Treacle  mustard,  notes,  N.  Dak 167 

U.  S.D.  A 099 

Treasurer,  report,  Ala.  College 665 

Ark 369 

Colo 370 

Conn.  State 949 

Conn.  Storrs 76 

Ga 949 

Ind 665 

Kans 197 

Me 370,577 

Md 76 

Mass.  State 76 

Nebr 197 

N.J 76 

N.Y.Comell 370 

N.Y.State 27.5 

11.1 275 

Tex 950 

Vt 496 

Va 428 

Wis 197 

Tree  bond,  new  form,  U.  S,D.  A 84 

of  heaven,  notes,  Minn 6.>4 

Trees  and  shrabs,  method  of  trimming 694 

and  tree  growth,  Wash 275 
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eaneteetm^  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

eernnum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 4U8 

Trypanotoma  balbiani  in  oysters,  Jf.J 71 

Trypeta  canadentit,  notes,  Colo 58 
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Tubercles,  root,  of  legumes,  Conn.  Storrs  ...  15 

Tubi-^etilina  golanicola,  notes,  U.  S,  D.  A O.^iO 

Tuberculin    in    treatment  of  tuberculous 

Guinea  pigs 310 

Tuberculosis  bacilli  in  milk,  detection 214 

disseminatiuu  by  eartlnvornis  311 
etli'ct  on  transfusion  of  blood 

of  inoculated  dogs 450 

germs  culture  on    vegetable 

media 987 

in  cattle,  nature   and  treat- 
ment   C91 

in  milk  and  cream  products. 

behavior 317 

inocnlution   with    tuberculin 

for 310.  :{23, 450.  519, 694, 987 

inoculation   with   tuberculin 

for,Pa 359 

proposed  investigation,  R.  T . .  263 

Tulip  poplar,  notes.  Minn 654 

Turablewewl,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 099 

root  system,  N.  J 40 

Tarkey  diseases,  notes,  R.  I 263 

Turnip  moth,  diamond  back,  notes,  Iowa  ...  415 

rot.  undetennineil  species 400 

silage,  preparation.  Vt 470 

wee V il,  red,  notes,  Can 437 

Turnips,  analyses,  Can 437 

Conn.  Storrs 59 

aasimilntion  of  carbonic  acid  by  ..  613 

club  root 015. 876 

culture  experiments,  Colo 346 

crude  phosphates  for,  Me 131 

digestibility.  Me 570 

fertilizer  experiments 693,783,787 

y.J 40 

for  sheep.  Me " 570 

varieties,  Can 760 

Colo 352 
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N.Y.  Cornell 473 
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European,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch 001 

white  marked,  notes,  Mass,  Hatch OiiL 

r.  S.  D.  A 204 

willow,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch 001 

Twig  moth,  peach,  notes,  M ich 417 

Twigs,  analyses 805 

digestibility s<>5 

Tymnet  tricolor,  notes.  Ohio 8'{9 
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notes,  Colo 58 
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and  animals t'.'4 

germs  in  milk    and   cream  pro- 
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rimtiJt  americana,  notes,  Minn 055 

ftdva,  notes,  Minn 655 
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Minn 655 
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notes,  Va 838 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

appropriat  ions 114 
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of  instruction 785 
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Xorth  Wales 788 
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Uredinece,  false  fecundation 093 

histological  resea relies 015 

new  genus 516 

new  species 015 

Uredo  eriocomoe,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

eceoma-nitens.      (See  Cceoma  nitenti.) 

n»«i7i*,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

Uric  acid,  determination 221 

Urine,  determination  of  nitrogen  in 983 

determination  of  sugar  in   221 

eflect  on  formation  and  dispersion  of 

ammonia  in  excreta  of  animals 388 

nitrogen  in,  Md 70 

reaction  for  albumen  in 782 
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Conn.  State 659 

hypoxyii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

occulta,  notes,  Mass.  State .50 

VromyM*  andinuSy  n.  sp.,  notes 692 
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caryophyUinus,  notes,  N.  J  . ., 54 
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hordei,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A 956 
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epp.  in  Ohio 414 
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nudo,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

2}«nt«i-nii2tar0i,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

trifici,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

Utah  College,  notes 875 

Station,  bulletins 30, 44, 58, 71 

354, 355, 485, 653, 738, 818, 824, 828. 841 

notes 520,696 

Valuation  of  cotton-hull  ashes.  Conn.  State.  337 

fertilizers,  Ala.  College 337 

Conn.  SUte 643, 902 

Ky 643 

La * 643 

Me 540 

Md 405 

Mass.  State  .  .337, 408. 903 

Mich 248 

N.T.Stato n03 

N.Y.  Cornell 903 

K.I 248 

inAniircs,  Ark 248 

Variegated  pi  ants,  fungi  affecting,  notes,  N.J.  53 

reed,  notiu),  Minn 653 

Varieties,  promising,  cause  of  failure 87G 

Veal,  analyses,  Conn.Storrs 59 

Vedalia,  colonization  in  Kgypt,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  CiGS 

exportation  to  Africa,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  84 

successful  importation,  U.  S.  D.  A.  BG8 

from  Egypt,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

Vegetable  Pathology,  DiviHion,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  498, 

500.  !;54 
proteids,      crystallized.     Conn. 

State 934 

seeds,  germination  tfsta,  ( 'an 436 

Vegetables,  plowing    to   different    depths, 

ruh 44 

tillage  to  different  depths,  Utah  44 

Velvet  leaf,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Verha*eum  blaitaria,  notes.  Ore 47 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

(Aap«u«,  notes,  Ore 47 

root  system.  N.  J 40 

Verinieularia  denudata,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

Vermont  College,  notes 875 

Station,  bulletins 195 

equipment 496 

notes 875 

report.  461, 404, 465, 470, 471, 474. 

475, 481,  482, 483, 484. 486.  487, 
488, 489,  490. 492.  493,  495,  496 
Vernal  grass,  sweet,  culture  expiriments, 

Md : 38 

Tfronita  peregrina,  root  rj  Mt4*m,  N.  J 47 

Vetch,  acquisition   of  nitrogen    by.   Conn. 

Storrs 14 

and  oats,  analyses,  Mass.  State 60 
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Vetch  and  oat^t,  for  soiling.  Conn.  Storrs. . .29, 480 
green,  for  railch  cows.  Mass 

State 6ft 

as  an  orchard  plants  N.  Y.  Cornell ...  822 

culture  experiments,  Mass.  State 39. 661 

inoculation  experiments 762 

kidney,  culture   experimenta,  Maas. 

State 39,646,661 

sand,  for  green  fo<lder 315 

time  of  seeding 316 

winter,  notes.  Miss 248 

Vetches,  as  green  manure  for  wheat 20? 

varieties,  N.  Mex 411 

Veteriiiariau,  repoi-t,  Ind 64i5 

Tex 9S0 

Va 428 

Veterinary  control  of  creamerj'  henls 318 

science  and  practice,  abstracts 

of  articles 74, 

106,189,263,359,748.843 

Vibrio  in  spring  water,  n.  sp 693 

yihtimum  d^nUitum,  notes,  Minn CK€ 

lentago,  notes,  Minn 656 

opiilua^  notes,  Minn 656 

Vicia  faba,  abnormal  embryos 692 

rativa,  culture  experimenta.  La 646 

vittoM,  culture  experiments,  l.:i 646 

Vine  disease,  California,  notes 38^' 

U.  S.  D.  A  . .  49K 
treatment    V.  S. 

D.A 500 

leaf  hopper  as  affecto<l  by  irrijsation, 

U.S.  D.A 666 

Vinegar,  analyses,  Mass.  Stuti' 64 

improvements  in  manufacturo 616 

Vineyards,  management,  Ark  828 

planting  and  culture,  Md 44 

Viola  tricolor,  notes,  Minn 654 

Violets,  ColUtotriehufn  sp.  on,  notcit, K.  J..  54 

diseases,  N.J 53  :>4 

electroculturo,  N.  Y.  Cornell :i5I 

OUxosporium  sp.  on,  notes,  N.J...  54 

Virginia  creeper,  notes,  Minn 656 

Station,  bulletins .30. 31. 55, 74, 75, 251, 345, 
360,  647,  (V49, 716, 728. 837, 840 

notes 106 

report 428 

Virgin's  bower,  notes,  Minn 056 

Virus,  preservation  in  glycerine 895 

Viticultnral  experiments  in  Italy 239 

instruction  in  Italy 329 

Xiti*  riparia,  notes,  Minn 6S6 

A'olatile  fatty  acids  of— 

butter 316  389 

Me 660 

as  atlVited  by  fV»od 509 

N.  H 663, 664 

raucidit> 784 

Volumenometer  for  soil  samples 782 

Volumetric  method  for  phosphoric  acid find 

Wages  in  Wyoming,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

Wa^on  rack  for  hauling  silage  com,  Wis  . .  153 

Wallflower,  western,  U.S.  D.A S90 

Walnut,  black,  notes,  Minn 654 

trees,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak 45 
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Waliints,  liotes,  S.T)alc 829 

varieties,  Mich 556 

Warm  wareiii,  notes  on,  L^.  S.  D.  A 420 

Waahington  Agricultural    College,    ostab- 

lialinient 370 

Agricultural  College,  notes..  875 

Station,  bullctiuH 2.>4, 27'.  922 

legislation  afTecting .  370 

notes 618 

organ  Ization 370 

report 370 

Wasps  as  enemies  of  the  bud  moth,  N.  Y. 

Cornell ^2 

Water,  abatracta  of  articles 464, 043 

analyses,  La 643 

R.I 242 

Vt 4C4 

analysis,  methods 222.782 

.and  carbonic  acid,  exhalation  from 

theakin »8C 

artesianv  analyses,  Cal 120 

La 214 

attraction  by  iodine 221 

bacteriological  oxaniination 083 

bactcriologY  of 517 

beetle,  notes,  U.S.D.  A 372 

bench  for  greenhouses,  Ohio 413 

bug,  undot  ermined  species,  U.S.D.  A.  83 

content  of  butter flP-S 

Banish  export  but  ter 690 
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Wis 121 

determination  in  bnttor 85 
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the  body 784 

examination  with  centrifuge 289 
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irrigation,  duty  of,  Colo :;(;0, 752 

Wyo 496 

grass,  notes,  Miss 248 

liot,for  anthracnose  of  beans,  X.Y. 

St4ite 558 

smut  of  grain,  Iowa 415 

S..l)ak 50 

Ib  soap,  determination 314 

soils,  circulation,  Md 17, 21, 23 

movement  and  evai>uration. 

Wis 122 

sugars,  determination 222, 388 

lake,  analyses,  Cal 120 

mineral,  analyses 787 

of  Durance,  analyses 449 

required  for  1  pound  of  barley,  Wis.  126 

corn.  Wis..  126 

oats,  Wis..  126 

river,  analyses,  Cal 120 

sampling,  Idaho 050 

spring,  analyses,  La 244 

weevil  of  rice,  notes,  l.',  S.  I).  .V 848 

well,  analyses,  Can 433 

La :.  244 

MaH.i.Stato 16 
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Watermelons,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

varieties,  Colo 352 

Waterspouts,  theory 871 

Waved  lagoa,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Wax,  examination 5l« 

vegetable,  digest  ibi  1  i  t  y 51)9 

Weather  as  affected  by  the  moon.  N.  C 803 
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conditions  and  crop  production, 
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effect  on  sugar  beet  crop  985 

forecasts,  signaling,  U.  sS.  D.  A 671 

Review,  vol,  xx,  U.  S.  D.  A 669 

Service,  State,  lawsrelating  to  X.J.  76 
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Va 840 
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Webworms  on  sugar  l>eet8,  Nebr 830 

U.S.D.A 074 

Weed  seeds,  collection 401 

in  imiMirted  seeds 815 

Weeds,  abstracts  of  articles.  - .  .45, 167, 414, 829, 942 

eradication,  N.  Dak 167 

Ore 47 

W.Va 167 

fungi  affecting.  S.  Dak 50 

laws  regarding,  in  Oregon 47 

notes,  Can 501 

Me 334 

of  the  mustard  fani  ily,  N.  Dak 167 
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palm,  notes 986 

strawberry,  notes,  Ohio 339 
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Weigela,  notes,  Minn 655 
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La 244 

Mass.  Stall" 16 
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notes 520 
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